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Trenttnan,  Henry  J .,  1, 

Tripp,  Hagerman 3  3, 

Trisler.  J.  Randolph 4  „ 

Trissal,  Francis  M 9  L 

Truby.  Michael.. ij  67 

Truby,  Philip 13  f,,   I 

Trusier,  Kelson 7  230 

Tucker,   Silas ,0  4, 

Turner,  David 10  42 

Turner,  Minus 6  S5 

Tullle.  Joseph  F 8  4« 
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Uhl,  Joseph 10  42 

Urmston,  Stephen  E 4  73 

Vanck,  Robert    1 8  so  I 

Van  Devanter.  Is.iac 11  tS 

Van  Xatta,  Willi..m  S 10  43 

Van  Valzah.  Robert 8  41) 

Veale.  James  C.    2  37 

Vinton,  Almus  E 7  232 

Violett,  lohi.  H 13  67 

Voorhees,  Daniel  W 8  51 

Voyles,  S.  R 3  41   [ 

Waldkon.  Edward  H 9  30 

Walker.  Geo.  B i  55 

Walker,    lohn  W 7  233 

W-alker.  Lvman 11  79 

WalUce,  David 7  234 

Wallace.  James 9  3' 

Wallace.  W.  DeWilt 9  31 

Walts.  I^hn  K 10  43 

Ward.  Thomas  R 9  32 

Ward,  WilUam  D 4  73  , 


Warder,  Luther  F 3  4. 

Waring.  William  P 6  26 

Warruin.  Noble 7  237 

Washburn.  Israel  B 10  44 

Washburne.  Henry  D S  52 

Wasson,  William  0 7  240 

Waterman,  Miles 12  ^2 

Watson,  Eiios  L 6  86 

WaLson,  Lewis  L 2  37 

Watts,  Howard 4  -' 

Webb.  Willis  S 7  257 

Websler,  Alexander 3  1, 

Wedding.  Charles  L ,  ,6 

Weicht,  William  C 12  U 

Weir.  Elijah  W ,2  jj 

Welborn,  Joseph   F i  57 

Welborn,  Oscar  M ,  is 

Wells,  Hiram  E.. i  |8 

Wells,  loseph  P 4  74 

Wells,  Merritt- 7  241 

West,  Vincent  T i  57 

Whitconib,  James.. 8  52 

White,  Emerson  E 9  35 

White,  Tohn   H 7  242 

While.  Michael  D. S  53 

Whitesell,  Joseph  M 6  87 

Wilcox,  Samuel  P 13  73 

Wilcoxon,  Lloyd 6  87 

Wildman,  John  F 9  32 

Wiles,  W-ifliam   V 5  46 

Willard,  Ashbel   P 2  39 

Willard,  Charles    F 6  So 

Willard.  James  H 2  38 

Williams.  Frederick  S  -.  .  9  31 

W'illiams.  Hugh  T 4  75 

Williams.  James  D 2  40 

Williams,  lames  L 7  247 

Williams,  Jesse  A 10  co 

Williams,  lesse  L ta  75 

Williams.  John  S 9  33 

Williams.  Samuel  P 12  77 

Willi.ims,  William  C 13  78 

Williams,  William  F j  48 
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Williams,  William  J ,0  „ 

WaUamson,  Delano  E 5  47 

Willson,  Samuel  C 8  « 

Willson,  Volney 6  S 

Wilson,  Elbridge  G 2  42 

Wilson,  Francis j  J, 

Wilson,  Isaac  H 7  248 

Wilson,  Robert  Q „  „ 

Wilson,  Thomasli ,0  « 

Wilson,  Walter lo  46 

Wilson,  William  C 9  34 

Winfield,  Maurice 10  47 

Winkler.  William  M 5  48 

Winstandley,  John  B 3  41 

Winierbotham,  John  H...13  73 

Winton.  Horace 11  ko 

Winlon,  Robert.. 6  9a 

Wishard,  William  H. 7  141 

Withers,  Warten  H 11  80 

Wolfe,  Adam 6  89 

Wolfe.  Harvey  S 3  41 

Wolfe.  Simeon  K 3  43 

Wood,  Martin. 10  47 

Wood.  Thomas  J 10  49 

Wooden.  Gabriel 4  ,6 

W*oods,  Thomas.. 13  75 

Woodworth,  Benjamin  S-12  81 

Woollen,  Levin  J. 7  246 

Woollen,  Thomas  W 7  245 

W^llen,  William  W 7  243 

Woolley,   Amos 13  75 

Worden.  James  L. 12  82 

Work,  William  F 3  47 

Works.  John  D 4  7« 

Wright,  Charles  E 7  276 

Wright,  Henrv  C 13  76 

Wright,  Joseph  A 7  247 

Wysor,  Jacob  H- 6  91 

Zabimc.  John  A 3  48 

Zeller.  J.icob  A i  59 

Zent,  Samuel  M-_ 12  81 

ZolUngcr,  Charles 12  82 
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fcDONALD,  JOSEPH  EWING,  was  born  in 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  on  the  agih  of  August, 
1819.  His  father,  John  McDonald,  was  of 
«%^  Scotch  extraction,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  occupation  a  farmer.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
worth,  determined,  industrious,  and  self-sacrificing.  He 
died  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  still  in  in- 
fancy, thus  depriving  him  of  his  main  support  and 
counsel,  and  casting  on  him  for  tlie  future  many  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities.  His  mother,  Eleanor  (Piatt) 
McDonald,  was  a  Pennsylvanian.  Her  ancestors  were 
French  Huguenots,  who  located  first  in  New  Jersey  and 
afterwards  settled  permanently  in  Ohio.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  superior  order  of  intellect,  her  standards  all 
high,  her  influence  always  elevating.  Her  highest  am- 
bition was  a  mother's — to  educate  her  children  and 
ma]<e  each  a  worthy  and  useful  member  of  society. 
She  was  a  woman  of  refined  tastes,  a  pleasant  writer, 
and,  for  the  amusement  and  advancement  of  her  chil- 
dren, wrote  many  sketches  and  scraps  of  song.  She  and 
her  husband  were  both  earnest  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Several  years  after  the  death  of 
John  McDonald  she  was  married  to  John  Kerr,  at  Fair- 
field Township,  Butler  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Kerr  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  a  frugal,  industrious  farmer,  always  out 
of  debt,  a  just  and  courteous  neighbor,  a  firm  but  kind 
parent,  and  the  father  of  seven  children,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  Indiana,  in  the  fall  of  1826,  entered 
land  and  opened  a  farm.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old- 
school  Presbyterian  Church.  He  died  in  1856,  at  the 
residence  of  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  in  Crawfords- 
ville,  Montgomery  County,  Indiana.  Joseph  was  seven 
years  of  age  when,  in  1826,  his  parents  located  in 
Montgomery  County,  then  an  almost  unbroken  forest. 
He  remained  on  the  farm  until  the  age  of  twelve,  ex- 
cepting two  years  spent  at  Crawfordsville  attending 
school.     Such    spare  time  as   he  could    command    from 


his  labors  on  the  farm  was  occupied  in  pursuing  a 
course  of  study,  which  aided  much  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  eventful  future  in  store  for  him.  At  an 
early  age  he  conceived  a  strong  love  for  the  law,  and 
when  ten  years  old  he  had  determined  upon  making 
that  profession  his  life  work,  at  the  cost  of  any  personal 
hardship  or  sacrifice.  In  his  twelfth  year  the  ambitious 
aspirant  for  future  honors  at  the  bar  became  an  appren- 
tice at  the  saddler's  trade  at  Lafayette,  Indiana.  In  that 
capacity  he  served  five  years  and  nine  months,  except 
three  months  spent  in  attending  school.  For  fidelity  to 
their  interests  his  employers  released  him  from  the  last 
three  months  of  his  apprenticeship,  which  time  he  spent 
in  prosecuting  his  studies.  Following  the  resolution 
made  before  going  to  learn  a  trade,  he  still  pursued  his 
studies  with  vigor  at  such  times  as  he  could  snatch 
from  work  or  rest.  He  had  already  become  quite  pro- 
ficient in  the  English  branches  and  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. His  favorite  study  was  history,  in  which  he  be- 
came well  versed,  and  which  he  retained  and  quoted 
with  readiness  and  accuracy.  During  his  apprenticeship 
he  had  access  to  the  extensive  and  well  selected  library 
of  Doctor  Israel  T.  Canby,  who  was  then  receiver  of 
the  public  moneys  of  the  land  office  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana.  This  opportunity  was  well  improved,  and  he 
was  prepared  when  leaving  there,  in  1838,  to  enter  upon 
advanced  fields  of  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  entered  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville,  and 
began  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning  with 
success,  supporting  himself  mainly  by  plying  his  trade 
at  .such  times  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  He  continued 
his  studies  at  college  till  the  spring  of  1840,  except  for 
a  short  period  in  the  spring  of  1839,  when  he  acted 
with  the  engineer  corps  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  who 
were  then  surveying  the  bed  for  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal.  In  1840  he  entered  Asbury  University,  at 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  remained  six  months,  return- 
ing to  Crawfordsville,  where   he    remained  the    rest  of 
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ihc  year  and  langht  school  one  term.  In  the  >]iring  of 
1S4I  la-  went  to  Williamsport,  Indiana,  taking  a  posi- 
tion ascleikin  the  store  of  James  ,Mcl)(niald,  his  brother, 
where  he  resided  for  one  year.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he 
began  the  study  of  law  al  Lafayette,  Indiana,  with  Zcbu- 
lon  Beard,  one  of  the  fir.st  lawyers  in  the  state,  as  his 
preceptor.  He  advanced  with  rapid  strides  in  his  cho- 
sen jirofession,  his  quick  antl  firm  grasp  of  its  principles 
being  remarkable.  He  was  admitted  to  practice,  upon 
examination  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  con- 
sisting of  Judges  Blackford,  Dewey,  and  Sullivan,  in 
the  spring  of  1843.  lie  was  nominated  for  the  office 
of  prosecuting  attorney  before  he  received  his  license  to 
practice,  and  was  elected  to  that  position  at  the  August 
election  following,  over  Robert  Jones,  a  Whig  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Lafayette  bar.  This  was  the 
first  election  of  that  class  of  officers  by  the  people,  they 
having  formerly  been  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  On 
the  25th  of  December,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Nancy 
Ruth  Buell,  at  Williamsport,  Indiana.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Buell,  a  practicing  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  a  woman  of  lovely  character,  devoted  to 
her  family,  and  conspicuous  for  her  quiet  and  thorough 
benevolence.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  Ezekiel  M., 
Malcolm  A.,  Frank  B;,  and  Annie  M.  McDonald,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Caldwell,  who  died  June  2,  1877.  He  was 
re-elected  prosecuting  attorney  over  Robert  Evans,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  politician,  in  August,  1S45,  .serv- 
ing in  all  a  period  of  four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1847 
he  moved  to  Crawfordsville  and  entered  on  the  practice 
of  the  law,  where  he  lived  until  1S59.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  from  the  old  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, in  .August,  1849,  and  served  one  term.  In  1S56 
he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  Indiana,  being  the 
first  chosen  to  this  office  by  the  people,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1858,  serving  in  all  four  years.  He  was  not 
a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  In  the  spring  of  1S59 
he  removed  to  Indianapolis  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  forming  a  partnership  with  Addison  L. 
Koache,  ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 
In  1864  Mr.  McDon.a!d  was  nominated  for  Governor 
of  Indiana  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  and 
made  a  joint  c.anva.ss  with  Oliver  P.  Morton,  the  Re- 
publican nominee.  At  the  election  he  received  six 
thousand  more  votes  for  Governor  than  the  Democratic 
state  ticket  did  in  1S62,  when  the  entire  Democratic 
state  ticket,  together  with  a  m.ajority  in  both  branches 
of  the  General  Assembly,  was  elected.  Mr.  Morton 
was  elected,  however,  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  votes. 
In  186S  E.  M.  McDonald  became  the  law  partner  of 
his  father,  and  the  next  year  Addison  L.  Roache  retired 
from  the  firm.  E.  M.  McDonald  died  January  I,  1873. 
Frank  B.  McDonald,  his  youngest  son,  has  since  become 
the  law  partner  of  Mr.  McDonald.  .Senator  McDonald's 
wife  died  on  September  7,   1872.     On  the  15th  of  Sep- 


tember, 1S74,  he  married  Araminta  W.  Vance,  of  Craw- 
fordsville, who  died  February  2,  1S75.  Throughout  his 
entire  life  he  has  strictly  adhered  to  his  resolution  10 
follow  the  law,  antl  make  a  success  of  his  profession. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  important 
cases  that  have  been  tried  in  the  state  since  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  Among  the  early  cases  which  created 
excitement  throughout  the  state  was  The  S:nle  versus 
Sidney  Churns.  The  defendant  was  charged  with  murder 
by  poison.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Judge 
Gregory,  of  Lafayette,  and  Lew  Wallace,  of  Crawfords- 
ville, aided  by  a  strong  jjublic  prejudice.  The  case  was 
successfully  defended,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  entire 
bar.  He  was  of  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  I'liikd  StiiUs  yitXhVA  Bi-nvks^  ^filiigatty 
an3  Honey,  tried  for  conspiracy  an<l  treason,  by  a  mili- 
tary commission  at  Indianapolis,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  where  several  important  constitutional 
questions  arose  as  to  the  relation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  the  states,  the  war  ])o\ver  of  the  government, 
and  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  defendants  were  re- 
leased by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  of  counsel  for 
defendants  in  the  noted  case  of  Ea-U  versus  the  State^ 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  enactment 
which  was  known  as  the  Maine  Lic]uor  Law  was  unconsti- 
tutional. He  was  also  in  the  widely  known  case  of  The 
State  versus  .-Ihrams,  charged  with  comjilicity  in  the  hor- 
rible "Cold  Springs"  murder,  tried  in  the  Marion  County 
Criminal  Court.  He  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
parties  who  assailed  the  constitutionality  of  what  wa.s 
known  as  the  Baxter  Liquor  Law.  In  the  .Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  and  the  Federal  Court  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  many  important  cases;  one  of  the 
most  important  being  the  case  of  The  rillslmsh,  Ciii- 
cimiati  and  St.  Louis  Kailtoad  Con  f  any  versus  Ihe  Co/iim- 
busy  Chiea^o  and  Indiana  Central  J\ai/:i'ay  Company,  in 
which  wpre  involved  a  net-work  of  railroad  interests 
and  large  sums  of  money,  depending  upon  the  validity 
and  construclion  of  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease.  He 
made  the  principal  argument  for  the  objectors  in  the 
count  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana,  before  the 
Electoral  Commission  appointed  to  determine  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  of  1S76.  Mr.  McDonald 
thinks  that  the  creation  of  this  commission  was  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  doubtful  power  in  a  case  of  apparent  neces- 
sity. Joseph  Ewing  McDonald  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  six  years,  to  succeed  Daniel  D. 
Pratt,  and  took  his  seat  March  5,  1875.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  the  second 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Ccmmittec  of  the  Senate,  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  that  body.  He  is, 
and  has  always  been,  a  firm,  consistent  Democrat,  of 
the  Jeffersonian  school,  as  personified  in  the  political 
life  of  Andrew  Jackson.     He  believes  the  true  idea  of 
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American  Democracy  is  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  all  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  states  respectively  and  to  the  peo- 
ple without  infringing  upon  any  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  general  government  by  the  Constitution; 
and  that  constitutional  government  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance and  a  necessity  to  the  peipeluity  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  He  believes  in  the  virtue  uf  the  people, 
and  in  their  ability  and  purpose  10  maintain  their  insti- 
tutions inviolate  against  the  assaults  of  designing  men. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  which 
visited  New  Orleans  to  investigate  the  count  of  the  vote 
of  Louisiana  in  the  contest  of  1S76.  He  was  also  on 
the  Teller-Wallace  committee  to  investigate  frauds  in 
elections  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Stale  Convention  in  1868, 
and  of  the  Democratic  state  central  cuirmittee  during 
the  campaigns  of  1S68  and  1874.  As  an  oiator,  both 
at  the  bar  and  on  the  hustings,  he  is  cool,  logical,  and 
forcible  ;  as  a  citizen,  he  has  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  who  know  him,  regardless  of  polilical  creeds. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  in  his  own  country,  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  institutions  and  people. 
In  religinn  he  is  a  Christian,  and  a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  is  regarded  by  all  parties  as  a 
statesman  of  acknowledged  merit.  His  views  aie  bioad 
and  comprehensive  on  all  questions  of  public  interest  ; 
not  a  man  of  expedients,  but  stating  his  views  clearly 
and  boldly,  leaving  the  result  to  the  candid  judgment 
of  the  people.  The  opinions  of  his  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents are  never  treated  with  disdain.  Few  men  have 
enjoyed  the  uniform  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  to 
the  extent  that  he  has.  His  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
his  honest  desire  of  accomplishing  what  was  best  for 
the  people,  have  given  him  a  home  in  their  hearts  and 
won  for  him  the  greatest  honors  they  had  to  bestow. 
Their  confidence  has  never  been  1  etraycd  or  sacrificed 
for  personal  aggrandizement.  The  writer  of  this  brief 
sketch  has  had  evidence  of  ihis  constantly  forced  upon 
him,  during  an  intimate  knnwledge  of  the  subject  for 
many  years.  It  must,  in  tru'.h,  be  said  that  his  marked 
characteristic  is  his  uniform  sincerity,  \\diich  inspires 
universal  confidence.  Confucius  recognized  tlie  worth 
of  such  a  man  when  he  said  :  "  Faithfulness  and  sin- 
cerity are  the  highest  things."  Carl)de  wrote  of  one 
with  such  virtues:  '*  I  should  say  sincerity,  a  great  gen- 
uine sincerity,  is  the  first  characteristic  of  all  men  in 
any  way  heroic." 


fASON,   JAMES  L.,   lawyer,    Greenfield,  Hancock 
County,     was     born    near     Brownsville,     Uni.in 
.  ,-     County,    Indiana,    April     3,    1S34.      His    father, 
i'^'s/   Robert    Mason    was   a    native    of  Scotland,  emi- 
grating to  this  country,  and  settling  on   a  farm  in  Union 
County,   the  same    year    his    son,    James  L.,    was  born. 


Tlie  litter  icceived  his  ]Meliminary  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  locality,  which  he  attended  at 
intervals  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
enteied  Farmers'  College,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Here 
he  pursued  his  studies  for  a  time,  but  finally  went  to 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  and  began  a  literary  course  of 
study  in  the  state  university,  where  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  careful  and  industrious  student.  When  he  had 
progressed  through  the  junior  year  he  quitted  the  uni- 
versity for  a  time,  and,  returning  to  Brownsville,  his 
native  town,  taught  two  teims  of  school  in  that  place, 
serving  by  electiun  at  the  same  time  in  the  cai>acity  of 
county  surveyor  for  Union  County.  He  studied  law 
with  Hon.  John  S.  Reid,  of  Conner--ville,  Indiana,  for 
a  time,  and  then,  returning  to  Bloomingtiin,  re-entered 
the  university,  and  studied  for  one  teim  in  ihe  law  de- 
partment. He  subsequently  taui^ht  ;'t  Abington,  Wayne 
County,  Indiana,  and  afterward  remo\ed  to  Greenfield, 
Hancock  County,  where  he  was  principal  of  the  public 
schools  up  to  1S57.  During  all  this  time  he  had  assidu- 
ously pursued  his  legal  course,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
engagement  he  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Thomas  D. 
Walpole,  a  noted  lawyer  of  Greenfield,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  reading  with  vi^or,  soon  after  beginning  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  apt  and  accurate  student  and 
skillful  barrister.  His  connection  with  the  legal  busi- 
ness of  the  county  and  its  surroundings  enlarged  liis 
sphere  of  acquaintance,  and  made  him  many  warm  and 
influential  friends,  and  in  1S62  he  w'as  elected  joint 
Representative  of  Hancock  and  Shelby  Counties  in  the 
state  Legislature,  over  his  opponent,  George  W.  Hat- 
field, a  very  popular  gentleman,  by  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  votes,  where  he  served  with  honor  and  dignity, 
and  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  constituency,  as 
was  evidencexl  by  his  subsequent  election  to  the  state 
Senate  in  18(14,  over  Hon.  Eden  H.  D.ivis,  a  prominent 
attorney  at  Shelbyville,  by  eight  hundred  votes.  Here 
he  still  further  distinguished  himself  as  a  legislator, 
serving  on  the  judiciary  and  other  important  commit- 
tees of  that  iK.dy  with  rare  ability.  Nor  did  he  during 
this  time  neglect  the  hnine  interests  of  his  adn[)tetl 
county,  but  in  many  ways  contributed  to  its  advance- 
ment and  pro-perity.  He  took  great  interest  in  its  agri- 
cultural advancement,  and  was  one  of  four  public- 
spirited  men  who  canvassed  the  county  and  secured  the 
organization  of  the  Hancock  Agricultural  Society.  Mr. 
Mason  is  an  honored  member  of  the  iSIasonic  Frater- 
nity, having  joined  that  order  in  1S53,  and  for  a  long 
time  served  as  secretary  of  his  lodge.  He  is  of  Presbj-- 
terian  proclivities,  but  belongs  to  no  Church  organiza- 
tion, though  he  is  always  found  in  his  pew  on  Sundays. 
He  has  given  liberal  aid  and  encouragement  to 
Churches,  schools,  and  all  worthy  enterprises  of  his 
adopted  home.     Mr.  Mason  has  always  been  a  steadfast 
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Democrat,  and  an  cfiicient  worker  for  the  interests  of 
his  ]>arty.  In  l866,  in  the  congressional  convention 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Shelby,  Marion, 
Johnson,  and  Morgan,  he  received  the  unanimous 
indorsement  of  his  county  for  Congress,  but  declined 
the  honor  thus  tendered.  August  12,  1S61,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Emma  R.  MiUikan,  daughter  of  Samuel 
R.  Millikan,  of  Washington,  Ohio,  but  suffered  her  loss 
by  death  in  six  weeks  thereafter.  On  the  twelfth  day 
of  December,  1S67,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Julian,  daughter  of  Judge  Jacob  B.  Julian,  of  Indian- 
apolis, but  was  again  bereft  of  his  companion,  October 
22,  1S77.  Mr.  Mason's  career  has  been  one  of  promi- 
nence and  probity.  He  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  all  the  branches  of  his  profession,  and  has  a  large 
and  increasing  law  practice.  His  manly  exertions  have 
met  with  a  merited  reward,  both  in  tlie  esteem  of  his 
feliow-citiicns  and  in  financial  success.  He  is  the 
owner  of  some  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  county.  He  is  a  man  of 
fine  social  qualities  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  what  can  be  said  of  few,  that  those 
who  know  liini  best  arc  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
and  his  firmest  friends. 


^■JiCK." 


ICllKXF.R,  I.OUIS  THEODORE,  lawyer,  of 
Shelbyville,  was  born  near  Connersville,  Indiana, 
C^*/.\  December  21.  184S.  His  father,  William  Miche- 
\»y  ncr,  was  of  (lerman  Quaker  descent,  and  his 
mother,  Mary  A.,  of  English.  He  has,  therefore,  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  the  two  hardiest  European  races,  the 
effect  of  which  is  plainly  indicated  in  his  physical  and 
mental  energy.  His  educational  training  was  limited  to 
the  common  schools  of  his  county,  excc]>t  one  year  at 
the  college  at  Brookville,  Indiana,  althcuigh  in  early 
youth  he  had  developed  an  unusual  fondness  for  read- 
ing, so  that  he  was  really  educated  far  in  advance  of 
his  classmates.  Leaving  school  he  spent  one  year  in 
the  store  of  Leonard  &  Brother,  at  Connersville.  Al- 
though assured  by  friends  that  he  possessed  more  than 
ordinary  capacity  for  mercantile  business,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  field  of  his  chosen  profession. 
Accordingly,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  March,  1870, 
with  the  late  James  C.  Mcintosh,  .at  Connersville.  He 
studied  until  May,  1871,  when  he  began  practice  in 
Brookville,  Indiana.  He  removed  to  Winfield,  Cowley 
County,  Kansas,  in  1873.  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession successfully  until  August,  1874,  when  he  re- 
turned to  this  state  to  form  a  partnership  with  Thomas 
B.  Adams.  The  firm  began  in  Shelbyville  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1S74,  and  has  been  unusually  successful  in 
every  branch  of  business.  It  is  recognized  ns  the  first 
one  at  the  Shelby  Cnmly  bar.  0.1  tlu-  261I1  ..f  ,\pril, 
1S70,  Mr.  Mirhenrr  bi-.ame  a  meml.ci   ..f  the  Independ- 


ent Order  of  Odd-fellows,  and  is  now  Noble  Grand  of 
Shelby  Lodge,  No.  39.  In  July,  1871,  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  district  attorney  for  Franklin  County, 
and  had  entire  charge  of  the  criminal  business  of  that 
county  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  until  the  abolition 
of  the  court  in  1873,  during  which  period  he  adminis- 
tered the  duties  of  the  ofiice  with  great  vigor  and  suc- 
cess. Republican  in  polities,  he  is  ever  found  ready  to 
uphold  and  expound  the  doctrines  of  his  party.  In 
tlie  campaigns  of  1872  and  1876  he  made  an  active  can- 
vass in  behalf  of  the  Republicans.  Being  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  he  has  not  desired  any  political 
reward.  He,  in  common  with  his  family,  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  married 
to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Adams,  at 
Brookville,  Indiana,  May  30,  1S72.  Mr.  Michener  is 
six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  and  his  symmetrical 
])hysique  is  such  as  to  command  attention  evcry-where. 
His  open  and  manly  countenance  is  attractive,  and 
marks  him  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  In 
personal  character  Mr.  Michener  is  suave,  affable,  viva- 
cious, and  ingenuous,  and  is  universally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  members  of  society.  Being  a  young 
man,  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  begun  so  auspi- 
ciously, lies  before  him,  but,  with  such  qualifications  as 
he  possesses,  it  can  not  be  other  th.an  successful. 


ITCIIKIl..  WILLIAM,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hancock  Dciiwcrat,  Greenfield,  was  born  in 
CTtV.X  Monigomery  County,  Kentucky,  August  15,  1823. 
c.^J'  His  father,  John  F.  Mitchell,  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, Kentucky,  in  1791,  in  a  fort  built  by  Simon 
Kenton  and  Daniel  Boone,  and  was  married  to  EnfieUi 
Ralls,  in  1820,  by  Elder  John  Smith.  William  was  ed- 
ucated at  M.aysville,  Kentucky,  in  the  rudimentary 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  had  a  natural  inclination 
toward  the  printer's  trade,  and  learned  it  thoroughly  in 
early  life,  after  which  he  traveled  in  various  )iarts  of  the 
United  Slates  in  pursuit  of  that  calling.  Occasionally, 
when  tired  of  travel,  he  would  stop  at  some  place  to 
publish  a  paper  for  a  lime,  and  then  again  renew  liis 
rambles.  During  this  time  he  acquired  a  vast  amount 
of  general  information,  which  has  been  of  great  service 
to  him  in  the  labors  of  his  after  life.  In  1S49  he  lo- 
cated in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1852  he  married  Calcsly 
Long,  an  orphan  girl,  without  a  living  relative,  and 
who  yet  presides  over  his  comfortable  and  well-appointed 
home.  This  union  resulted  in  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, fifteen  in  all,  six  of  whom  are  dea<l  and  nine 
living.  In  politics.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  originally  a  Whig, 
but  on  the  demise  of  that  party  became  a  Democrat,  to 
which  organizaliiin  he  still  adheres,  doing  earnest  and 
eliiciciit    w..ik    Lm    lis    iiikiesis   ihr.mgli  his  paper.     In 
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1855  he    removed    to    Lafayette,   and    in    the    spring  of 

1856  came  from  that  place  to  Greenfield,  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided.  In  1S60  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  Hancock  Democmt,  which  has  grown  with  the 
population  and  prosperity  of  the  county.  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  not  only  a  skillful  printer,  but  a  man  of  excellent 
taste  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  business,  and,  with  laud- 
able ambition  to  excel,  has  acquired  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  appointed  pi-inting  establishments  in  the  state 
outside  of  a  large  city;  and,  having  all  the  advantages 
which  steam  and  improved  machinery  can  give,  his 
work  is  equal  to  that  of  any  office  in  Indiana.  As  an 
editorial  writer,  he  is  terse  and  vigorous,  driving  to  the 
point  without  circumlocution  and  without  fear,  and  his 
opponents  have  long  since  learned  to  respect,  and  his 
political  friends  to  admire,  the  caustic  efforts  of  his 
pen.  He  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  public  im- 
provements, and  a  never-failing  friend  of  the  schools, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected,  in  one  official  ca- 
pacity or  another,  for  many  years.  He  is  now  secretary 
of  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Greenfield.  Socially, 
he  is  a  genial  gentleman;  in  business,  he  is  upright,  and 
he  enjoys,  as  a  man,  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  associates. 


«ITCHELL,  JAMES  I,.,  of  Indianapolis,  lawyer, 
was  horn  in  Shelby  County.  Kentucky,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1834.  His  parents  were  P.  L.  D.  and 
Mary  A.  Mitchell.  His  father's  father,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Mitchell,  was  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  War 
of  1812.  His  mother's  father.  Colonel  John  Ketchum, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Indiana,  was  wounded 
by  the  Indians,  and  took  inany  Indian  scalps  in  retalia- 
tion therefor.  The  parents  of  J.  L.  Mitchell  removed 
to  Monioe  County,  Indiana,  when  he  was  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  James  L.  Mitchell  was  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
working  during  the  summer  and  attending  the  country 
school  in  the  winter.  He  subsequently  entered  the  In- 
diana State  University,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1858, 
after  a  five  years'  term,  and  afterwards  attended  the 
law  school  in  the  same  institution.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  located  at 
Indianapolis,  December  29,  1859,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  ever  since  at  the  same  place,  excepting 
when  in  the  public  service.  When  the  late  war  began 
he  was  commissioned,  on  July  16,  1S62,  adjutant  of  the 
70th  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  served  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Cumberland  under  General  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  was  with  General  Sherman's  army  in  the 
battles  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  After  the  taking 
of  Atlanta,  he  was,  at  the  request  of  General  Lovell  H. 
Rousseau,  assigned  to  duty  on  his  staff,  where  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Major  Mitchell  was 
elected  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  May  6,   1873,  over  Cap- 


tain W.  D.  Wiles,  by  a  majority  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  votes,  his  nomination  having  been  un- 
sought, and  tendered  to  him  while  absent  from  the  city 
on  business.  He  served  as  mayor  two  years.  When  in 
college  Major  Mitchell  was  a  member  of  the  Philo- 
mathian  Society  of  that  institution,  and  was  its  anni- 
versary speaker  in  1858.  He  delivered  the  address  to 
the  Alumni  of  the  university  in  1861,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Society.  In  religious 
matters,  Major  Mitchell  is  of  the  Old-school  Piesby- 
ttrian  denomination.  He  is  not  a  politician,  but  a 
"Douglas  war  Democrat;"  his  son  (twelve  years  old) 
is  also  a  Democrat,  but  his  wife  is  a  Republican.  Major 
Mitchell  was  married,  October  4,  1864,  to  Clara  E. 
Carter,  who  was  a  niece  of  Hon.  George  G.  Dunn, 
formerly  member  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  and  one  of 
the  finest  orators  and  ablest  lawyers  of  his  day.  Major 
Mitchell  has  only  one  child,  James  L.  Mitchell,  junior, 
born  September  9,  1868,  who  is  very  promising;  no 
worse  than  all  smart  boys  will  be,  and  has  many  of  his 
mother's  good  qualities.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
above  the  medium  height,  and  is  of  stout  build,  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  pounds.  His  physique  is  striking. 
He  possesses  an  animated,  open  countenance,  and  a 
florid  complexion.  He  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  is 
withal  a  gentleman  of  marked  penonnel.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  having  ably  and  faithfully  filled  the  mill- 
tary  and  civil  offices  of  trust  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  Happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  abundant  means, 
an  interesting  family,  and  the  unqualified  esteem  of  all 
who  have  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  he  wisely 
takes  that  enjoyment  of  life  that  should  attend  the  tried 
patriot,  soldier,  and  civilian. 


s^ivs 


ILLER,  JAMES,  captain,  and  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  Indiana,  was  born  in  Cheviot,  Haniil- 
t^\  ton  County,  Ohio,  February  9,  1839,  wdiere  he 
■i'^y"  attended  school  until  his  seventeenth  year,  at 
which  time  he  was  sent  by  his  parents,  who  were  in 
easy  circumstances,  to  Farmers'  College,  at  College 
Hill,  Ohio.  Three  years  later  he  graduated,  and  soon 
after  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  accepted  a  si  I  na- 
tion as  salesman,  traveling  through  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Texas,  selling  goods  and  collecting  for  the 
house  with  which  he  was  connected,  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  in  1861,  when,  with  some  difficulty,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  North,  arriving  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  first  day  of  September  of  that  year.  Ten  days 
after  he  enlisted  in  Company  M,  5th  Ohio  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  with  which  regiment  he  continued  three  years, 
jiarlicipating  in  all  the  engagements,  beginning  with 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  in  wdiich  that  gallant  regiment 
engaged,  and  being  mustered   out   on    the  29th  of  De- 
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cember,  1S64.  In  1867  the  Captain  moved  to  Indiana, 
where  he  taught  school  in  various  places  until  1S73. 
when  he  came  to  Indianapolis^  Captain  Miller  is  a  most 
efficient  assistant  to  Adjutant-general  Russ,  and  the 
ease  and  facility  -srith  which  the  business  of  this  ofEce 
is  dispatched,  are  largelv  cwing  to  his  painstaking  at- 
tention to  detail.  The  Captain  is  married,  his  wife, 
Lillian  L.  Millard,  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  being  a 
handsome  and  agreeable  lady. 


sih 
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J.^MES  .\.,  physician  and  surgeon,  Indi- 
ndiana.  was  t'Orn  near  Carlisle,  Sullivan 
ndiana,  March  30.  1S31.  He  is  a  son 
i;=«^  of  .\.nthoay  and  Elizabeth  Minich,  who  emigrated 
from  Tennessee  at  an  early  day,  and  were  therefore  pio- 
neers of  Indiana.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  and  took  much  pride  in  his  calling.  Young 
Minich  was  early  in  life  taught  the  use  of  the  wood- 
man's ax,  hoe,  and  mattock,  and  soon  became  familiar 
with  the  hardships  of  pioneer  farm  l:fe,  attended  with 
all  the  inconveniences  of  sparse  settlements.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  attended  the  schools  of  his  lo- 
calitv.  having  evinced  a  strong  desire  for  intellectual 
cnlinre.  But  scarcely  had  his  school  days  begun  when 
death  claimed  his  father,  and  he  was  left  an  orphan, 
with  the  support  of  a  widowed  mother  laj^ely  in  his 
charge.  With  this  new  responsibility-  added  to  his 
already  formidable  diincalties,  his  life  became  one  of 
unceasing  care  and  constant  application  to  the  multi- 
farious duties  devolving  upon  him.  But  he  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  soon  became  mas- 
ter of  the  sitontion,  working  while  it  was  daylight,  and 
preparing  lessons  by  lamplight.  Thus  his  intellectual 
acquirements  steadily  increased,  in  spite  of  the  meager 
facilities  of  the  common  schools,  till  1S50.  when  he  en- 
tered .\sbur^-  L'riversity.  at  Greencasile.  Indiana,  where 
he  t^x-k  an  irre^ul^ir  scientific  course,  which  qualified 
h:m  for  teaching,  and  for  three  or  four  years  subse- 
quently he  so  employed  his  time.  .\t  the  suggestion 
of  Doctor  Hinkle.  who  was  his  bosom  friend,  and  whom 
he  met  at  this  time,  he  began  the  study  of  meflicine 
with  Doctor  Hinkle,  and  continued  in  it  for  three  years 
when  he  entered  the  UniverMtv  of  New  York,  where 
ht  g'alaated  in  1S56.  Immediately  thereafter  he  located 
at  Worthington,  Indiana,  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. From  the  beginning  of  this  Doctor  Minich 
evinced  great  skill  and  proficiency  in  surgery,  and  in 
consequence  was  called  to  places  at  some  distance  from 
his  home,  where  such  skill  was  required.  Without  the 
-id  cf  the  new  appliances  now  common  in  surgery,  the 
T'l-c"  r  performed  sc>mc  difncnlt  and  hazardous  opera- 
:  — --.  an  1  did  it  « ith  such  success  that  he  soon  became 
the  pride  of  his  fellow-physicians.     One  operation,  of 


peculiar  interest,  ought  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  was 
the  removal  of  a  urinary  calculus,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  on  record,  weighing  twelve  ounces  and  three 
drachms.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
when  eleven  years  old,  and  np  to  this  day  continues 
steadfastly  in  the  faith.  He  is  an  honored  and  respected 
member  of  the  Free  and  .\ccepted  Ma.sons,  having 
joined  the  order  in  1S62.  In  1857  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mar.ha  .Mlison,  daughter  of  J.  M.  H. 
Allison,  his  present  intellectual  and  estimable  lady. 
.\lthongh  eminently  fitted  to  fill  offices  of  trust  and 
honor,  he  preferred  the  retirement  of  private  life  to  the 
cares  of  the  public  ser^■ant.  and  for  fifteen  years  quietly 
continued  his  professional  practice  at  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. .\fter  that  period,  however,  and  in  1S70,  he 
was  so  strongly  imponuned  by  the  Democratic  party  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Representative  of  his  county 
(Greene)  that  he  finally,  and  with  great  reluctance,  ac- 
cepted the  nomination,  although  the  district  was  Re- 
publican. The  result  of  his  canvass  was  complimentary 
in  the  highest  degree,  for  he  overcame  the  usual  major- 
ity of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  was  himself  elected  to 
the  Forty-seventh  General  .\ssembly  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  This  demonstrates  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  his  personal  popularity  was  of 
the  very  highest.  His  course  in  the  Legislature  was 
of  the  most  exemplary  character.  He  was  noted  for 
great  fairness  and  strict  attention  to  his  duties.  Always 
at  his  post,  with  courteous  bearing  and  an  air  of  self- 
possession,  he  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  mem- 
bers of  all  parties  and  creeds-  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Benevolent  Institutions,  he  acquitted 
himself  with  many  new  honors.  His  report  from  this 
committee  was  ordered  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
free  distribution,  and  shows  great  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight. It  was  probably  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Knightstown,  an  institution 
which  then  came  near  being  abolished,  but  which  is 
now  the  pride  of  the  state.  When  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  Doctor  Minich  met  Doctors  .\llen  and 
TohnsOD,  of  the  National  Surgical  Institute,  who  had 
heard  of  his  great  skill  as  a  surgeon,  and  arranged  for 
his  Libori  in  that  institute,  so  that  soon  after  returning 
home  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  has  since  lived,  part  of  his  time  employed 
there  in  the  principal  office,  and  part  of  the  lime  in 
charge  of  a  branch  institute  at  .\tlanta.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  Doctor  Minich  now  has  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  surgeon.  His  situation  clearly 
demonstrates  this  proposition.  He  is  a  large,  portly 
gentleman,  of  kindly  and  courteous  bearing,  and  enjoys 
the  fullest  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 
He  and  his  interesting  family  are  the  admired  of  a  host 
of  the  etit!  of  the  city.  .Although  a  social  gentleman, 
I  and    frequently    in    s9ciety   and    in    company  with    his 
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friends,  he  has  caicrully  avoided  the  contaminations 
and  evil  influences  uf  a  city  ;  for  it  is  truthfully  said — 
how  greatly  to  his  credit  all  may  judge — that  Doctor 
Minich  never  swore  an  oath  nor  drank  a  draught  of 
liquor. 


fOORE,  COLONEL  JOSEPH,  of  Indianapolis, 
was  born  in  Daviess  County,  Indiana,  March  5, 
1S29.  His  father  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
'S^S^  Pennsylvania,  and  married  a  Miss  Allison,  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  living  near  Maysville,  Kentucky. 
The  family  about  1820  came  to  the  wilds  of  the  West, 
and  of  this  parentage  is  Colonel  Moore.  In  those  early 
days,  when  Indiana  was  yet  young,  few  were  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  a  common  school  education,  while  high 
schools  and  colleges  were  yet  to  come.  The  excellent 
system  of  public  instruction  of  the  state  is  the  aggregate 
result  of  years  of  toil  and  careful  management.  Joseph's 
education  was  not  elaborate.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  was  under  instruction  was  while  he  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  public  schools  of  Vincennes.  For 
two  years,  however,  he  studied  at  an  academy  in  New- 
burg,  Warrick  County,  an  institution  under  Presbyterian 
control,  but  after  this  he  gave  himself  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  into  which  channel  he  readily  drifted  by  reason 
of  a  peculiar  fitness  for  its  duties.  He  continued  in 
business  until  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion.  At  their 
country's  call  for  help  there  were  many  who  walked 
bravely  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  death,  and  extended 
a  strong  and  willing  hand  to  aid  her  in  maintaining  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  With  those  who 
came  with  firmest  step,  and  were  readiest  to  sacrifice 
all  for  the  land  they  loved,  \\'as  Mr.  Moore,  and  of  a 
record  like  his  might  any  man  be  justly  proud.  In 
l85l  he  organized  the  5Sth  Indiana  Regiment  of  Vol- 
unteers, at  Princeton,  Gibson  County,  and  entered  the 
army  as  its  captain.  He  and  his  band  crossed  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  served  under  Generals  Buell,  Rosecrans,  and 
Thomas,  in  their  various  campaigns  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Georgia.  At  his  starting  he 
was  tendered  a  major's  commission,  which  he  declined 
to  accept,  but,  after  having  "crossed  the  line,"  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  participated  in 
every  hard-fought  battle  in  which  his  division  was  en- 
gaged. He  came  home;  but  in  the  winter  of  1S63  and 
1864.  he  re-enlisted,  now  taking  charge  of  the  engineer- 
ing trains  under  General  Thomas;  and  he  did  efficient 
service.  He  bridged  all  the  armies  from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta,  and  that  of  Georgia  through  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea,  in  the  route  spanning  the  Savannah  River 
and  several  swamps,  and  doubtless  constructing  not  less 
than  five  miles  of  corduroy  road.  When  he  i-eturned 
tn  his  home  he  was  much  afflicted  with  rheumatism. 
Having  made   a    satisfactory   disposition  of  his  property 


in  Gibson  County,  he  removed  farther  westward — to 
Macon,  Missouri — but  finding  his  ailment  not  only  not 
benefited,  but  steadily  growing  worse,  he  returned  in 
1S71.  While  he  was  a  resident  of  Macon,  the  people 
of  that  place  showed  their  hearty  appreciation  of  Colonel 
Moore,  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  by  electing  him  to  the 
office  of  mayor.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  man  of  very  retiring 
disposition.  He  seldom  asks  favors  of  the  public,  or 
seeks  preferment.  He  was  married,  on  the  twenty-sev- 
enth day  of  August,  1853,  to  Miss  Arminda  C.  Knowles, 
of  Gibson  County.  .She  is  a  most  amiable  Christian 
woman,  born  May  19,  1834.  He  and  htf  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregational  Church,  uniting  therewith 
in  1S68.  Eight  children  have  been  born  to  them,  five 
of  whom,  all  girls,  are  still  living.  True  to  a  father's 
instinct,  his  most  ardent  desire  is  that  his  children  may 
become  well  educated.  In  personal  appearance  Col- 
onel Moore  is  slight  of  build,  dark,  and  wearing  an 
expression  only  too  plainly  showing  ill-health  and  the 
cares  of  half  a  century.  For  eight  years  past  he  has 
been  connected  with  a  line  of  fire  insurance  companies, 
as  one  of  the  firm  of  Beardsley  &  Moore.  In  his  polit- 
ical faith  he  is  decidedly  Republican,  being  from  the 
very  origin  of  that  party  its  firm  and  steadfast  supporter. 


ORTON,    OLIVER    PERRY,    was   born    in   the 

village   of   Saulsbury,    Wayne   County,    Indiana, 

August  4,  1S23.      His  name  is  not  only  as  famil- 
(i-i/'-cv  _      ^         ^'  ^  .' 

^^^  iar  as  household  words  to  the  people  of  Indiana, 

not  only  inseparably  connected  with  the  eventful  history 
of  the  state,  but  one  also  which  embellishes  the  bright- 
est pages  of  a  nation's  annals.  No  other  man  has  ever 
been  more  renowned  and  honored  in  Indiana,  and,  of 
all  those  born  within  her  borders,  none  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  state.  The 
family  name  was  originally  Throckmorton,  and  was  so 
written  by  the  grandfather,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  settled  in  New  Jersey.  James  T.  Morton,  father 
of  Oliver  P.,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  man 
of  sterling  worth,  sound  sense,  good  judgment,  and 
strict  integrity.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  emigrated 
to  the  W^est,  and  finally  located  in  Wayne  County,  In- 
;  diana,  where  he  married  the  mother  of  Oliver  P.,  whose 
!  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Miller.  She  died  while  Oliver 
i  was  quite  young,  so  that  he  scarcely  knew  wl^at  it  was 
to  have  a  mother's  love.  His  father  at  one  time  en- 
gaged in  the  building  of  the  old  Hamilton  and  Cincin- 
nati Canal,  but  his  contracts  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
he  returned  to  work  at  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a 
shoemaker.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Governor  Morton 
had  none  of  the  aids  given  by  wealth  and  high  social 
position  in  early    life;    and    one   of   tlie  grandest  lessons 
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to  be  drawn  from  lii>  career  is  that  humble  birth  anrl 
aiivcrse  circumstances  tend  rather  to  dtvchip  strength 
of  character,  and  lead  to  great  achievements,  than  to 
prevent  the  bestowal  of  such  honors.  Oliver  V.  Morton 
was  named  after  Oliver  H.  Perry,  the  naval  hero.  Of 
his  early  life  but  little  is  known.  After  the  death  of 
his  mother  the  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  with 
his  grand-parents,  in  Ohio,  and  with  two  widowed  aunts, 
who  resided  in  Centerville,  Wayne  County.  His  father's 
moderate  circumstances  allowed  him  but  little  opportu- 
nity for  early  education,  and  it  is  not  known  that  at  this 
period  of  his  life  he  gave  evidence  of  any  future  great- 
ness. At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  by  his  aunts 
in  the  Wayne  County  Seminary,  and  Professor  S.  H. 
lloshour  thus  speaks  of  him:  "He  was  a  timid  and 
rather  verdant-looking  youth,  whose  mental  manifesta- 
tions at  that  time  were  not  equ.al  to  those  of  some  of 
his  schoolmates;  hut  his  steady  demeanor  and  persistent 
application  to  his  studies  gave  him  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  his  classes."  But,  if  Oliver  was  not  the  most 
showy  boy  in  his  class,  he  had  a  depth  of  character 
whose  force  was  yet  to  be  developed,  and  place  him 
above  his  fellows,  and  cause  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  remained  at  this  school 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  was  then  put  to  work  with 
his  elder  half-brother,  W.  .S.  T.  Morton,  to  learn  the 
hatter's  trade.  During  the  four  years  which  were  spent 
in  learning  this  business  his  spare  hours  were  devoted 
to  reading,  and  the  information  thus  acquired  created 
so  great  a  thirst  for  knowledge  that  he  left  his  trade  in 
1S43  and  entered  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  his  vigorous  mind  eagerly 
grasping,  absorbing,,  and  appropriating  knowledge.  He 
was  then  characterized  as  a  diligent,  earnest  student ; 
modest,  but  not  timid;  plain,  but  not  verdant;  and 
more  anxious  to  acquire  than  to  display  learning.  .\t 
this  institution  he  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  debater  in  college,  here  developing  those  powers 
of  analysis  and  argument  which  were  to  make  him 
celebrated  in  after  life.  Upon  leaving  college,  after 
two  years  of  hard  study  and  hard  fare  (for  he  boarded 
himself  part  of  the  time  in  his  own  room),  he  imme- 
diately began  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
John  S.  NL'wman,  of  Indianajiolis,  then  residing  in  Cen- 
terville. Morton  was  then  nearly  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  About  this  time,  or  on  the  15th  of  May,  1845,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  I.ucinda  lUirbank,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Burbank,  of  Centerville.  This  gentle  lady  exercised  a 
most  gracious  influence  over  hi.^  subsequent  life  and  for- 
tunes. She  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  as  well  as 
a  wise  counselor,  sympathetic  friend,  and  intelligent 
companion.  To  the  study  of  law  Oliver  P.  Morton 
brought  the  same  directness  of  purpose  and  energetic 
effort  which  had  now  become  recognized  traits  of  his 
character,  and   he   grappled    with    the   knotty   problems 


of  the  law  as  one  who  felt  his  power  to  master  them. 
His  preceptor  says:  "He  was  laborious  in  his  studies, 
temperate  in  his  habits,  and  genial  in  manners;  a  very 
thorough  reader,  and  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  power  of  thinking  at  all  times  and  in  every  place." 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  found  himself 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  brought  in  professional  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultivated  men 
who  have  graced  the  profession  in  Indiana.  It  was  a 
good  school  for  the  young  lawyer,  and  put  him  to  the 
effort  of  bringing  out  all  there  was  in  him.  At  the  bar 
he  soon  became  known  through  Eastern  Indiana,  and 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  legal  cases  were  rapidly 
increased.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  selecting  tlfe 
salient  points  of  a  case,  and  getting  at  the  heart  of  a 
legal  question.  His  mind  was  massive  and  logical,  and 
he  could  apply  great  legal  principles  to  given  cases, 
discard  non-essentials,  and  reach  decisive  points. 
Only  five  years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  Circuit  Judge.  He 
was  then  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age".  This  ap- 
pointment was  a  high  mark  of  distinction,  and  a 
flattering  recognition  of  Mr.  Morton's  personal  and 
professional  merit.  During  the  summer  of  1S52 
he  held  court  at  the  capital  of  the  state  several  days, 
and  strongly  impressed  the  bar  by  his  mastery  of  legal 
principles  and  the  clearness  and  force  of  his  decisions. 
He  was  an  able  associate  and  formidable  competitor,  po- 
lite and  gentlemanly  in  his  intercourse  with  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  Hon.  T.  A.  Hendricks  says  of  him: 
"  He  possessed  every  qualification  for  eminence  in  our 
profession."  Being  naturally  of  a  controversial  cast  of 
mind,  he  preferred  active  professional  combat  to  judi- 
cial service.  He  always  mastered  every  thing  he  under- 
took, and  could  not  be  deterred  by  false  pritle  from 
going  back  to  gather  knowledge  in  which  he  imagined 
himself  to  be  deficient.  This  is  proved  by  citing  the 
fact  that,  after  five  years  of  professional  practice  and  a 
highly  creditable  service  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Morton,  be- 
fore resuming  legal  practice,  look  a  six  months'  course 
in  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati,  probably  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  kind  on  record.  After  this  period  of  close 
application  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
with  an  assiduity  and  zeal  ihat  won  success  and  rewarrl. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  laid  the  foun<lation  for 
the  moderate  fortune  which  he  amassed.  Between  1852 
and  i860  nearly  all  his  time  and  energy  were  given  to 
the  law.  Events  were  now  shaping  themselves  which 
were  destined  to  change  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
and  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  develop  the  latent 
force  of  his  char,icter.  The  political  career  of  Oliver  P. 
Morton  has  been  of  such  a  brilliant  cnaracter  that  his 
great  achievements  in  the  field  of  the  statesman,  his 
wonderful  power  as  a  political  organizer,  h.ive  won  for 
him  a  recognition  of  his  ability  from  the  strongest  op- 
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ponents,  and  faith  in  his  prowess  and  the  lasting  fealty 
and  admiration  of  thousands  of  friends,  as  he  io->t;  frtim 
eminence  to  eminence  until  he  reached  the  highest 
point  among  statesmen.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  a 
man  whose  career  has  been  so  marked  can  but  comprise 
a  few  points,  a  few  rough  notes,  which,  written  out, 
might  fill  a  volume.  Until  his  thirty-first  year  Mr. 
Morton  was  a  Democrat,  but  was  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  he  allied  himself  with  that  organization, 
being  a  Republican  in  principle  before  the  name  was 
adopted.  In  1856  he  was  one  of  the  three  delegates 
sent  from  Indiana  to  the  Pittsburgh  Convention,  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  new  party. 
In  May,  1S56,  the  Republicans  of  Indiana  nominated 
Mr.  Morton  by  acclamation  for  Governor.  He  accepted 
the  nomination  with  a  full  consciousness  that  there  was 
little  or  no  chance  for  his  election.  His  opponent  was 
Ashbel  P.  Willard,  a  most  able  man  and  brilliant 
speaker.  He  made  an  active  canvass  of  the  entire  state, 
and  wherever  he  went  made  a  dignified  and  lasting  im- 
pression. His  manner  was  forcible,  his  style  of  speak- 
ing earnest  and  convincing.  He  never  appealed  to 
men's  passions,  but  always  to  their  intellect  and  reason, 
and  whether  in  attack  or  defense  proved  himself  a  ready 
and  powerful  debater.  From  this  campaign  of  1856, 
unsuccessful  though  it  was,  dated  Mr.  Morton's  popu- 
larity with  Republicans,  and  from  this  time  forth  he 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  party  in  Indiana. 
During  the  next  four  years  most  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  law,  although,  as  opportunity  offered,  he  labored 
energetically  for  the  success  of  the  party.  In  1S60  he 
was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-governor,  with  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Lane  for  Governor,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that,  if  the  party  was  successful,  Mr.  Lane 
should  go  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  Mr.  Morton 
become  Governor.  As  in  1856,  he  entered  into  a  spirited 
campaign.  His  speeches  commanded  the  attention  of 
thinkers,  and  wherever  he  went  he  was  enthusiastically 
received.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  a  Repub- 
lican success  that  placed  Mr.  Lane  in  the  LTnited  States 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Morton  in  the  gub'=;rnatorial  chair  of 
Indiana  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  Perhaps 
had  it  not  been  for  the  war  the  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter might  never  have  been  so  fully  developed,  but,  even 
without  the  events  which  connected  him  with  the  war, 
he  would  have  excelled  as  a  statesman.  From  the  day 
of  his  inauguration  Mr.  Morton  gave  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing extraordinary  executive  ability.  It  has  been 
said  that  **  great  emergencies  make  great  men."  This 
is  only  partly  true.  They  do  often  call  forth  the  great- 
ness that  is  in  men,  but  they  can  not  make  great  men 
out  of  small  materials.  The  early  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  occupied  by  the  mapping  out  of 
measures    looking    to    civil    reform    and    retrenchment. 


Governor  Morton  was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  the 
coming  storm  of  battle,  and  was  most  active  in  prepar- 
ing to  meet  it.  He  was  no  friend  to  half-way  measures. 
His  voice  was  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and, 
if  need  be,  for  war  to  presei^ve  them.  Perceiving  the 
danger  of  a  dilatory  policy,  he  visited  Washington 
soon  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  to  ad- 
vise vigorous  action  and  to  give  assurance  of  Indiana's 
support  in  such  a  policy.  During  this  period  events 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  culminating  in 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
the  President's  proclamation  calling  for  troops,  and  before 
it  was  received  in  Indianapolis,  Governor  Morton  had  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Lincoln,  tendering,  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
ten  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  Thus 
was  Indiana,  through  her  loyal  Governor,  the  first  state 
to  proffer  troops,  as  she  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  put 
her  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  in  less  than  seven  days 
after  the  call  the  services  of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
men  had  been  tendered.  Thus  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  conflict  he  showed  an  appreciation  of  its  probable 
magnitude,  and  an  energy  in  preparing  for  it,  not 
evinced  by  the  Governor  of  any  Northern  State.  So  all 
the  time  he  either  anticipated  every  call  for  troops,  or 
had  matters  in  such  a  state  of  preparation  that  no  time 
was  lost  in  responding.  Under  these  various  calls 
Indiana  gave  to  the  United  States  208,367  volun- 
teers. This  record  of  Indiana,  which  he  was  so  instru- 
mental in  framing,  reflects  imperishable  honor  on  the 
name  of  Oliver  P.  Morton,  who  was  henceforth  known 
throughout  the  nation  as  the  "Great  War  Governor." 
During  the  entire  period  of  the  war  he  performed  an 
incredible  amount  of  work,  counseling  with  the  Presi- 
dent, encouraging  the  people,  organizing  regiments, 
hurrying  troops  to  the  field,  negotiating  loans,  organiz- 
ing sanitary  commissions,  forwarding  stores,  performing 
the  work  of  a  dozen  men,  and  inspiring  all  with  en- 
thusiasm born  of  his  own  earnestness.  It  were  impossi- 
ble in  these  pages  to  follow  with  the  pen  the  events  of 
his  life,  or  note  all  the  important  official  acts  and  per- 
sonal efforts  that  are  so  inwrought  with  tlie  history  of 
the  war,  and  earned  for  him  the  title  of  which  he  was 
so  proud,  "the  soldier's  friend."  The  history  of  the 
soldier's  relief  system,  organized  and  inspired  by  him, 
and  the  noble  results  in  response  to  his  call,  would  fill  a 
volume  much  larger  than  this.  His  labors  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  soldiers  and  their  dependent  and  needy 
families  were  held  up  as  matters  for  emulation  by  the 
Governors  of  other  states.  The  result  of  these  efforts, 
seconded  by  the  people,  was  that  during  the  war  over 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  money  and  supplies 
were  collected  and  conveyed  to  Indiana  soldiers,  in 
camp,  in  field,  in  hospital,  or  in  prison.  The  failure 
of  the  next  Legislature  to  pass  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion bills    to   carry  on    the  state  government  placed  the 
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Governor  in  a  trj-ing  emergency,  to  which  he  proved 
himself  equal.  Instead  of  calling  a  special  session  of 
the  same  Legislature,  which  might  end  in  a  like  result, 
he  organized  a  Bureau  of  Finance,  and  devised  a  new 
system  of  state  government,  and  appealed  to  the  people, 
private  bankers,  and  to  various  counties,  to  furnish  fun<ls 
to  carry  on  the  state  government;  the  response  was 
prompt  and  liberal,  many  counties  making  apprrpiia- 
tions  of  from  two  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  each. 
Private  citizens  advanced  large  sums,  and  one  railioad 
company  loaned  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Governor 
Morton  then  went  to  \Va.shington,  and,  on  his  lepre- 
sentation  of  the  case,  the  general  government  ad- 
vanced him,  as  a  disbursing  officer,  two  hundreil  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Thus,  through  his  jiersonal  en- 
ergy and  effort.s,  funds  were  raised  to  carry  on  the  state 
government,  keep  all  slate  institutions  open,  and  defray 
civil  and  military  eNpenseii  There  is  no  similar  case 
on  record  of  a  Governor  of  a  state  raising  funds  by  his 
personal  efiforts  to  support  and  carry  on  the  state  gov- 
ernment  for  nearly  two  years,  without  appropriations 
by  the  Legislature,  and  without  assistance  from  the 
state  officers.  But,  vast  as  his  labors  were  during  the 
war,  he  still  had  time  to  devote  to  civil  affairs  and  the 
development  of  the  material  interests  of  the  state.  In 
his  messages  and  other  official  papers  he  sought  to  add 
to  her  honor,  uphold  her  integrity  and  credit,  and  foster 
her  best  interests,  her  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, her  extensive  system  of  railways,  and  her  gen- 
eral advantages.  He  caused  to  be  prepared  a  very  ex- 
haustive document  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  the 
state,  entitled,  "Indiana  as  a  Home  for  Emigrants," 
very  large  editions  of  which,  in  English  and  German, 
were  circulated  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Upon  his 
recommendation  and  plans  a  home  for  disabled  .soldiers 
and  a  home  for  soldiers'  orphans  were  successfully 
established.  Taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of 
jiopular  eilucation,  he  aided  the  foundation  of  a  state 
normal  school,  an  agricultural  college,  a  reform  school, 
and  other  institutes.  Thus  he  administered  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  state,  and  gave  to  Indiana  a  much 
higher  rank  in  the  sisterhood  of  states  than  she  had 
heretofore  attained,  and  converted  the  name  of  Hoosier 
from  a  term  of  ridicule  to  one  of  credit  and  honor.  On 
the  22d  of  Eebruaiy,  1S64,  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  re-election.  In  accepting  the  nomination  he 
made  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  his  life,  reviewing  his 
whole  adminislration  as  Governor.  His  opponent  for 
the  governorship  was  Hon.  Joseph  E.  McDonald.  A 
joint  canvass  was  arranged  for,  and  the  opening  debate 
took  place  at  Laporte.  The  crowd  in  attendance  was 
estimated  at  twenty  thousand.  Fully  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  interests  involved,  he  rose  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  occasion.  The  result  was  a  decided  victory 
for    Morton,  and    from    that    hour   his   success  was  pre- 


dicted. After  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  campaign,  he 
was  re-elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of  over  twenty 
thousand  votes.  He  was  now  in  his  forly-sccond  year, 
and  in  the  prime  of  physical  and  menial  strength.  Ex- 
perience had  proved  him  equal  to  every  emergency,  and 
success  had  given  him  confidence  almost  irresistible  in 
itself.  No  man  felt  the  death  of  President  Lincoln 
more  keenly  than  Governor  Morton,  his  trusted  friend, 
counselor,  and  co-laborer.  He  convened  the  citizens  of 
Indianapolis  in  the  slate-house  square,  and,  with  oth- 
ers, accompanied  the  President's  remains  to  their  final 
resting  place.  At  his  request  it  was  <leci<Ied  to  have 
them  rest  for  a  day  at  Indianapolis,  where  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens  and  soldiers  had  the  sad  pleasure  of 
vi^ving  them.  During  the  winter  of  1865,  Governor 
Morton  w.as,  perhaps,  the  most  ubiquitous  man  in  the 
United  Slates!  at  Washington,  in  counsel  with  the 
President;  then  at  the  front,  surveying  the  battle-field; 
moving  in  person  through  the  hospitals;  ascertaining  the 
wants  of  sick  and  woumlcd  ;  supervising  the  operations 
of  numerous  agents;  then,  at  home,  directing  the  san- 
itary movements,  appointing  and  sending  extra  bur- 
geons to  the  field  ;  projecting  new  plans  for  relief  of 
dependent  women  and  children;  and  attending  to  all 
the  details  of  his  official  duties,  exerting  every  \  ower  of 
mind  and  body.  While  the  strain  lasted  no  injurious 
effects  were  visible,  but  the  period  was  approaching 
when  he  was  to  pay  the  penally  for  this  tremendous 
overwork.  During  the  summer  of  1S65  he  was  troubled 
and  alarmed  by  a  feeling  of  physical  apathy  which 
seemed  unaccountable.  Perhaps,  if  nature's  protest  and 
warning  had  at  that  time  been  heeded,  the  impending 
shock  might  have  been  averted.  One  morning  he  awoke 
with  both  limbs  paralyzed  in  the  lower  extremities. 
His  paralysis  was  clearly  due  to  overwork  and  mental 
exertion  during  the  war.  After  a  few  months  he  was 
advised  to  visit  Europe,  and  place  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  eminent  physician  of  Paris  who  had  cureil 
Charles  Sumner.  It  was  deemed  best  to  anticipate  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  body  was 
convened,  in  extra  session,  in  November.  Governor 
Morton's  message  was  able  and  comprehensive,  touch- 
ing on  every  matter  of  state  policy  and  making  impor- 
tant recommendations.  The  scene  in  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  the  occ.ision  of  his  formal  leave-taking, 
was  impressive  and  affecting.  At  this  moment  party 
strifes  were  forgotten.  Resolutions  complimenting  the 
Governor  in  the  highest  terms  were  drawn  up  by  Hon. 
Joseph  E.  McDon.ild  and  Hon.  Samuel  liuskirk,  both 
political  opponenls,  and  were  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  hatchet  of 
political  warfare  was  buried,  and  a  heart-fell  sorrow  per- 
vaded the  souls  of  all  present.  The  wisdom  of  his 
counsel,  the  importance  of  his  services,  the  magnitude  of 
his  heart  were  now  fully  realized  ;  anil  his  t.ilents,  patriot- 
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ism,  and  labors  were  fully  appreciated.  Four  montlis 
spent  "in  traveling  and  medical  treatment  in  Euroiie 
gave  him  but  little  relief;  yet  upon  his  return  he  at 
once  showed  intense  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
opened  the  campaign  at  Indianapolis,  in  June,  l866. 
He  spoke  sitting,  but  powerfully  and  eloquently  ;  the 
address,  in  printed  form,  making  a  strong  campaign 
document.  The  following  Legislature,  being  largely 
Republican,  unanimously  -elected  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  he  was  from  that  date,  March  4, 
1867,  the  recipient  of  the  fullest  political  confidence  of 
the  older  Republican  Senators.  Mr.  Morton  was,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  again  chosen  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  serving  in  that  body  until  his  death.  Upon 
his  first  entrance  he  was  accorded  three  important  posi- 
tions: chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  on  Military  Affairs.  He  filled  various  other  po- 
sitions, and  was  at  all  times  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  body,  and  during  his  term  of  serv- 
ice was  prominently  identified  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  important  measures  than  any  other  Senator  per- 
haps in  the  entire  history  of  the  government.  His  first 
speech  in  the  Senate,  upon  the  subject  of  political 
rights  or  reconstruction  in  the  South,  was  universally 
conceded  to  be  a  masterly  production,  and  it  placed 
Senator  Morton  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  de- 
baters in  the  Senate.  Then  was  accorded  him  the 
highest  admiration  of  his  friends  and  the  respect  of  his 
enemies.  The  next  day  after  its  delivery  General  Raw- 
lins read  the  speech  to  General  Grant,  who  remarked 
in  a  decisive  tone:  "That  settles  it;  that  one  speech, 
if  not  another  word  is  said,  insures  a  Republican  vic- 
tory next  fall."  The  National  Executive  Committee 
had  published,  and  distributed  as  a  campaign  document, 
no  less  than  two  million  copies  of  this  memorable  ad- 
dress. To  no  one  person  is  the  credit  of  the  ado]:)tion 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  so  largely  due  as  to  Senator 
Morton,  and  its  final  ratification  was  mainly  owing  to 
Senator  Morton's  persistence  of  purpose  and  boldness 
of  action.  It  stands  a  perpetual  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  he  was  influential  in  shaping  the  action 
of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  Alabama  claims,  and 
in  bringing  about  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  under 
which  they  were  finally  settled.  In  October,  1S70, 
President  Grant  tendered  him  the  English  mission,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  securing  his  services  in  the 
settlement  of  this  difficult  and  delicate  question.  No 
higher  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  his  ability  and 
patriotism.  He,  however,  deemed  it  best,  upon  mature 
consideration,  to  decline  the  profl'ered  honor,  upon 
which  he  received  from  the  President  a  letter,  saying 
that,  while  he  deemed  the  course  taken  by  .Senator  Mor- 
ton a  wise  one,  he  regretted  that  the  country  could  not 


have  his  valuable  services  at  the  English  Court  at  that 
important  juncture.  This  was  but  one  of  many  marks 
of  confidence  which  he  received  from  President  Grant, 
who  regarded  him  as  pre-eminently  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  main  pillar  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Senator  Morton's  speech  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing the  electoral  college,  and  electing  the  President 
and  Vice-president  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  seems 
almost  a  prophecy,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was  de- 
livered in  1S73;  and  the  great  crisis  of  1S76  proved  the 
reality  of  his  apprehensions.  By  his  later  speeches  he 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  arousing  the  public  mind  to 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  this  behalf.  So  that  it 
may  now  be  considered  merely  a  question  of  time. 
Senator  Morton's  campaign  speeches  may  fairly  be 
ranked  among  his  services  to  the  country,  for  his  labors 
in  this  respect  were  not  confined  lo  Indiana,  and  his 
printed  addresses  form  a  rich  mine  from  which  for  a 
long  time  Republican  speakers  may  draw  their  most  ef- 
fective arguments.  Senator  Morton  was  truly  eloquent. 
This  gift  was  born  of  earnestness,  conviction,  and  the 
necessity  of  impressing  these  convictions  on  others,  not 
by  graceful  gesture,  not  by  rounding  a  period,  nor  by 
polishing  a  phrase,  but  by  swaying  and  convincing 
men.  This  is  the  true  power  of  great  speakers.  There 
can  be  no  more  fitting  comparison,  no  parallel  so  simi- 
lar in  outline  and  effect  to  that  of  the  great  "William 
Pitt  (Chatham),  wdio  was  taken  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  litter,  to  lift  his  voice  against  the  oppression 
of  the  American  colonies,  than  are  the  scenes  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Senator  l\Iorton,  disabled,  carried  in  a  chair  to 
and  from  the  Senate  chamber;  physical  inertia  gave  rise 
lo  greater  mental  activity,  and  sitting,  almost  enchained 
to  earth,  his  voice  rang  out  in  the  Senate  chamber,  or 
from  the  public  rostrum,  thrilling  and  swaying  his 
hearers.  His  last  public  appearance  in  Indiana  was  on 
Decoration  Day,  1S76,  when  he  delivered  an  address  at 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  soldiers  buried  there,  a  notable  incident. 
In  connection  with  his  official  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Elections,  in  1S77  he  visited  Oregon. 
The  investigation  lasted  eighteen  days.  During  this 
time  he  worked  incessantly,  but,  in  addition  to  this  la- 
bor, he  prepared  an  elaborate  jiolitical  speech  to  be  used 
in  Ohio.  Leaving  Oregon,  accompanied  by  his  devoted 
wife  and  youngest  son,  he  reached  San  Francisco  early 
in  August.  Toward  midnight  of  the  7th  of  the  same 
month  he  was  again  attacked  by  jiaralysis,  the  entire 
left  side  of  his  body  yielding  to  its  terrible  thralldom. 
Notwithstanding  his  alarming  condition,  he  insisted  on 
starting  for  Indiana,  as  though  he  desired  to  reach  home 
to  die.  At  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  he  was  met 
by  his  devoted  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Colonel  W. 
R.  Holloway  ;  and  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  by  Doctor  W.  C. 
Thompson,    his    long-time    physician.     Reaching    Rich- 
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mond,  Indiana,  he  remained  a  few  days  and  was  vi>itcd 
here  by  President  Hayes  on  the  13th  of  October.  The 
meeting  was  described  as  simple  and  afl'ccting.  The 
great  war  Governor  and  distinguished  states^man  lay 
upon  his  bed  emaciated  and  helpless,  his  once 
massive  features  pinche^l  with  pain,  the  flashing 
eye  grown  dim  with  sufi'ering.  The  President  pressed 
the  Senator's  extended  hand,  then,  stooping,  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead.  In  this  brief  interview  the 
President  e.xpressed,  as  he  said,  the  sympathy  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  his  own.  October  15  he  arrived  at 
Indianapolis.  The  vital  force  was  giving  way,  and  it 
was  apparent  that  the  end  was  approaching.  And  yet, 
with  wonderful  tenacity,  his  mind  clung  to  the  realities 
of  life,  and  grappled  with  subjects  of  public  interest. 
A  few  moments  before  his  death,  which  occurred  No- 
vember I,  1S77,  he  said  to  Doctor  Thompson,  who  was 
holding  his  hand,  "I  am  dying;  I  am  worn  out." 
These  were  his  last  words,  and  before  the  vesper  hour 
his  soul  had  passed  away.  The  news  of  his  death 
caused  profound  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and 
was  considered  a  national  calamity,  causing  sorrow  deep 
and  wide-spread.  The  President  issued  a  special  order, 
directing  the  flags  on  public  buildings  to  be  placed  at 
half-mast,  and  the  government  departments  to  be  closed, 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  He  also  sent  a  telegram  to 
Colonel  Holloway,  expressive  of  his  personal  bereave- 
ment and  sympathy.  The  Vice-president  sent  a  similar 
message.  The  Cabinet  met,  and  gave  expression  to 
their  deep  sense  of  the  nation's  loss.  The  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  did  likewise,  and  appointed 
committees  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  city  councils  of 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  passed  memorial  resolu- 
tions. Citizens'  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  large 
towns  of  the  state,  and  appropriate  action  taken  by 
military  companies  an<l  social  organizations.  The  legal 
fraternity  held  meetings,  and  determined  to  attend  the 
funeral.  Special  trains  were  run  on  numerous  railroads, 
and  the  solemn  procession  which  passed  through  the 
Court-house  during  Sunday  and  part  of  Mon<lay  had 
seemingly  no  end.  Cabinet  officers,  United  States  Sen- 
ators, Representatives,  and  prominent  members  of  the 
judiciary  from  several  states,  military  officials,  citi- 
zens, and  soldiers,  were  in  attendance.  Thus  were  his 
remains  borne  to  their  last  resting-place,  followed  by 
the  largest  cortege  ever  seen  in  Indiana.  The  surviving 
family  of  Senator  Morton  consists  of  a  wife  and  three 
sons;  and  it  is  meet  that  the  descendants  of  so  distin- 
guished a  man  receive  special  mention  in  these  pages. 
John  M.  Morton,  eldest  son  of  Oliver  P.  Morton,  is  now 
twenty-eight.  He  was  educated  at  Earlham  College  and 
the  North-western  Christian  University.  In  1872  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
which  has  the  contract  for  killing  the  seals  in  the  Alaska 
islands,   remaining   there   uniil    1S79.   when   he  was  ap- 


pointed United  Stales  consul  to  Honolulu.  In  August, 
1880,  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  t875  lie  married  the  daughter  of  S.  P.  Brown, 
Esq.,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Washington,  and  has  two 
children.  Waller  S.  Morton  is  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1877  received  the 
honors  of  his  clas.s,  and  delivered  the  valedictory.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  a  year  on  ihe  Eads  Jetties,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  is  now  engaged  with  a  sur- 
veying parly  on  the  Up|)er  Mississippi,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  out  the  improvements  auihiirized  by  Congress. 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  twenty  years  of  age,  is  now  attend- 
ing Yale  College,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where 
his  mother  remains  with  him  during  the  school  term. 
Two  infant  daughters,  May  and  Lulu,  died  in  early 
youth,  their  remains  having  been  recently  removed  to 
the  burial-place  of  their  father.  The  wonderful  power 
of  this  great  man,  and  the  impress  left  by  his  life  and 
character,  are  most  appropriately  summed  up  in  the 
beautiful  and  powerful  eulogy,  written  and  pronounced 
by  Indiana's  poet-daughter,  Emily  Thornton  Charles, 
upon  Indiana's  greatest  son,  with  which  tribute  we  close 
this  brief  sketch  : 

**  Bear  the  great  Iiero  to  tlie  silent  tomb. 
■  Life's  ruful  fever  's  eii>lc.l.'     Lay  him  gently  <lown 
To  rest  eternal      Tlie  lips  >vliosc  liglitest  wonls 
Were  as  a  signal  of  command  are  stillc.l; 
The  eyes  whose  fearless  glance  has  thrilled 
The  nuiltitiidc  are  closed  in  death  ; 
The  fiiant  mind,  wliii  h,  like  a  mighty  general. 
Did  send  forth  troops  of  thoughts. 
With  .iction  armed,  forestalling  action. 

Hath  ceased  10  act. 
The  modern  Hercules,  xhose  masM%e  strength 
H.is  moved  the  Western  World; 
Whose   voice  hath  swayed  its  people, 
And  whose  finger. point  has  led  the  way  to  victory. 

Lies  powerless   like  grand  machine,  worn  out. 
His  mantle  fold  about  him;  none  else  can  wear  it. 
His  sword  lay  l.y  his  side  ;  there  's  none  can  wield  it  now. 
Who  fought  a  iialioii's  battles  bravely, 
Shorn  of  streoRtl..  lies  at  bis  Makei's  feel. 

A  chieftain  's  dead  t 

A  'Caesar's  fallen!'" 


°t^' 


EKF,  JOHN  ENOS,  Indianapolis,  Secretary  of 
State,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Indiana,  Oclober 
QVo  26.  1846.  His  father  was  John  Ncff,  of  German 
<S<^=i  descent,  who  came  to  this  state  from  Ohio.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Harriet  N.  Holmes.  She  was 
of  Scolcli-lrish  ancestry,  and  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  his  native 
town  and  at  the  Stale  University  at  Bloomington.  Upon 
thoroughly  completing  his  studies  he  read  law  in  the 
office  of   Oeneial  Thomas   M.  lirowne,   at   the   end    of 
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which  time  he  commenced  practice  at  Winchester,  meet- 
ing with  flattering  success  for  a  young  man  "in  his  own 
country."  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  served 
with  the  *' hundred-day  men"  in  the  134th  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry.  In  1872  his  Democratic  fellow-cit- 
izens brought  him  into  the  political  arena  by  a  nomina- 
tion for  Congress,  in  opposition  to  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  the 
Republican  candidate.  The  district  was  largely  Repub- 
lican, General  Shanks,  the  Republican  candidate,  having 
received  a  majority  of  over  one  thousand  at  the  previous 
election.  The  canvass  was  a  warmly  contested  one.  Mr. 
Neff  took  the  stump,  and  soon  developed  an  extraordinary 
talent  as  a  speaker,  acquiring  a  reputation  for  eloquence 
in  his  addresses  that  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  tlirough- 
out  the  state  and  beyond.  The  vote  at  the  election 
was  so  close  that  both  parties  claimed  the  majority,  Mr. 
Neff's  friends  declaring  him  clearly  elected;  but,  after 
a  contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  then  largely 
Republican,  Mr.  Shanks  held  the  seat.  Recognizing 
Mr.  Neff's  fitness  for  the  responsible  station,  the  Demo- 
crats nominated  and  elected  him  to  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1S74,  re-elected  him  in  1S76,  and  he  is 
holding  the  office  at  the  date  of  this  writing.  In  the 
first  canvass  the  Republicans  pitted  against  him  their 
champion  debater,  Mr.  Curry.  They  met  in  joint  dis- 
cussion, the  popular  verdict  resulting  in  the  triumphant 
success  of  Mr.  Neff.  At  both  elections  Mr.  Neff  led  his 
ticket,  receiving  in  1876  a  larger  majority  than  Governor 
Williams.  This  gentleman  is  by  the  gift  of  nature  a 
popular  man  as  well  as  politician.  With  a  native  ease 
of  address  and  courteous  affability,  his  personal  magnet- 
ism invariably  attracts  those  who  approach  him.  Al- 
though of  medium  stature,  a  shrewd  stranger  would  at 
once  pick  him  out  in  a  crowd  as  a  man  of  mark.  Mr. 
Neff  is  unmarried,  having  evidently  given  the  younger 
days  of  his  manhood  to  the  state,  rather  than  to  the 
cares  of  the  family  relation.  There  can  be  no  question 
a  still  greater  future  lies  before  him.  Having  been 
tried  in  public  trusts,  and  proved  able  and  true,  his  fel- 
low-citizens will  unquestionably  call  for  more  of  his 
services  in  an  official  capacity.  And  it  is  but  just  to  re- 
cord that  many  of  his  warmest  friends  are  among  those 
who  are  ardent  political  opponents. 

— --■•««« — 

fEW,  WILLIAM,  merchant,  of  Greenfield,  Han- 
cock County,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Union  County, 
Indiana,  October  3,  1821.  His  ancestors,  who 
were  of  English  origin,  settled  in  North  Carolina, 
emigrating  subsequently  to  Union  County,  Indiana, 
then  a  dense  wilderness.  Mr.  New  is  the  son  of  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth  New,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  the  state.  During  the  War  of  1S12  his 
father  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  guarding  the  frontier 


under  General  Harrison.  In  1S32  Mr.  New,  when 
quite  a  boy,  removed  with  his  father  to  Hancock 
County,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His  early  educa- 
tion consisted  of  merely  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  such  as  could  be  acquired  at  a  district 
school.  He  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Sample,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Sample.  Soon 
after  this  event  he  located  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Blue 
River  Township,  laboring  on  a  neighboring  farm,  at 
thirty-seven  cents  a  day,  in  order  to  pay  for  it.  He 
was  successful  from  the  first,  and  soon  became  possessor 
of  a  large  landed  property.  He  dealt  largely  in  cattle, 
fitting  them  for  market  from  the  resources  of  his  own 
farms.  In  1875  ^^  abandoned  his  farms,  and,  removing 
to  Greenfield,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  is 
now  also  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
grain,  and  is  one  of  the  two  proprietors  of  the  Green- 
field Flouring  Mills,  and  grain  elevators.  He  has  given 
but  little  attention  to  politics,  but  has  served  as  county 
commissioner  for  nine  years.  He  is  now  fifty-eight 
years  old,  and  is  as  vigorous  as  when  a  young  man; 
still  energetic  in  all  his  business  affairs,  and  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  smallest  details  connected  with  them. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  is  prompt  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  charitable  in  cases  of  distress.  Mr. 
New  is  pre-eminently  a  self-made  man.  , 
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IX^EWCOMB,  HORATIO  C,  lawyer,  Indianapolis, 
l  \,  was  born  at  Wellsborough,  Tioga  County,  Penn- 
(^^,,  sylvania,  December  20,  1S21,  and  removed  to 
^3  Vernon,  Indiana,  in  June,  1833,  coming  from 
Cortland  County,  New  Vork.  He  had  no  educational 
facilities  beyond  the  common  schools.  In  1836  he  be- 
came an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  saddle  and  harness 
making,  but  after  working  at  it  two  years  and  a  half 
he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  abandon  the  shop  for . 
the  time,  when  other  circumstances  turned  his  thoughts 
in  a  different  direction,  and  in  1S41  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  under  the  instruction  of  his  uncle,  the 
Hon.  W.  A.  Bullock,  in  Vernon,  Jennings  County.  In 
January,  1S44,  Mr.  Newcomb  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
after  examination  by  two  circuit  judges.  He  practiced 
law  in  Vernon  until  December,  1846,  when  he  returned 
to  Indianapolis,  and  became  a  partner  with  Ovid  But- 
ler, a  leading  lawyer  at  the  bar  of  the  capital.  In 
1S49  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  and  re- 
elected in  1S51,  resigning  after  the  lapse  of  six  months, 
in  order  to  devote  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  In  1854  he  was  elected  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1S60  was  chosen 
to  the  Senate,  resigning  in  1861  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, by  Governor   Morton,   of  president    of  the  Board 
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of  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  office  lie 
held  unlil  1S63.  In  June,  1864,  Mr.  Ncwcomb  became 
tlie  political  edilor  of  the  Indianapolis  dailv  Jiiunial, 
and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  December, 
1S68.  During  that  period  he  was  twice  elected  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Assembly.  At  the  regular  and 
special  sessions  of  1865  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  at  the  session  of  1867  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Dur- 
ing these  sessions  the  thirteenth  anil  fourteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  and  both 
of  those  great  measures  had  Mr.  Newcomlj's  hearty 
support.  After  retiring  from  the  Joiinia!,  Mr.  New- 
comb  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  pursued 
it  successfully  until  the  organization  of  the  Superior 
Ciiurt  of  Marion  County,  of  which  court  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Governor  Baker,  (me  of  the  three  judges,  on 
March  I,  1S71,  his  associate  judges  being  S.  Blair  and 
F.  Rand.  The  term  having  terminated  in  October, 
1874,  his  name  was  placed  upon  the  tickets  of  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  and  he  was  elected 
for  the  full  term  of  four  years.  A  few  days  after  re- 
ceiving his  appointment,  Mr.  Newcomb  was  nominated 
by  President  Grant,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but,  on  mature  re- 
flection, he  declined  the  apjiointment,  preferring  the 
quiet  but  dignified  position  of  judge  of  the  most  im- 
portant nisi  prius  court  of  his  own  state  to  the  hurly- 
burly  of  political  life  at  Washington.  In  1S76  Judge 
Newcomb  was  nominated  .as  one  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates for  the  Supreme  Bench.  In  common  with  the 
other  candidates  of  his  party,  he  was  defeated,  but  by 
a  majority  considerably  less  than  that  given  against  his 
associates  on  the  Republican  state  ticket.  Since  1S47 
Judge  Newcomb  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  ;  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Third  Church  of  this  city,  which  was  organized  in  1S51, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  ruling  elders  from  the  date  of 
its  organization.  As  a  lawyer.  Judge  Newcomb  stands 
high,  and  as  a  judge  pre-eminently  so,  few  appeals 
having  been  taken  from  his  decisions.  Judge  Newcomb 
is  a  man  above  medium  height,  light  hair,  worn  short, 
gray  eyes,  not  corpulent  in  form,  although  having  been 
both  mayor  and  alderman.  Ilis  physical  appearance  sug- 
gests unusual  power  of  endurance,  and  his  life  evidences 
it.  Mis  features  are  more  than  usually  regular,  and  he 
has  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  handsome 
man,  the  reasons  for  which  have  not  been  noticeably 
impaired  as  years  advance.  The  Juflge  is  eminently  of 
a  social  turn  among  his  friends,  and  very  approachable 
to  strangers;  a  good  talker,  in  which  an  abundant  fund 
of  liumor  and  pleasant  sarcasm  is  happily  used,  relating 
a  good  story  with  inimitable  grace.  He  is  of  cool 
temper,  and  formidable  in   intellectual  controversy.     As 


a  political  leader,  he  has  been  prudent  and  successful, 
his  keen  perception  of  the  right  and  the  politic  enabling 
him  to  direct  public  sentiment  in  the  true  channel. 
His  high  political,  professional,  and  private  character 
has  given  him  a  weight  of  influence  that  has  told  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  When  called  to  the  duties 
of  office  in  the  city  and  stale,  he  has  discharged  the 
trusts  faithfully,  to  the  detriment  of  his  professional  busi- 
ness, and  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow, 
men,  as  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  integrity,  worth, 
culture,  and  eminent  ability. 


"''IBLACK,  WILLIAM  ELLIS,  of  Vincenncs,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  born  in  Dubois  County, 
(^;i"  Indiana,  May  22,  1822.  Ilis  father  was  a  native 
Ci'J)  of  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  and  his  mother  of 
Sussex  County,  Virginia.  The  former  came  to  Indiana 
in  1817,  and  the  latter  with  her  parents  in  1S20.  They 
were  married  near  Petersburg,  Pike  County,  Indiana,  in 
the  summer  of  1821.  The  early  life  of  William  Ellis 
Niblack  was  spent  on  a  farm,  attending  school  in  a  log 
school-house,  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
away,  during  the  winter  months.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  was  sent  to  the  Indiana  Slate  L^niversity,  at 
Bloomington,  at  which  he  spent  several  sessions  at  in- 
tervals; but,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  pecuniarily  unable 
to  gr.aduate.  The  next  three  years  after  leaving  college 
were  partly  occupied  in  the  field  in  surveying,  and  partly 
in  the  study  of  the  law.  In  the  spring  of  1845  he  began 
practice  at  the  old  town  of  Mimnt  Pleasant,  then  the 
county  seat  of  Martin  County.  He  entered  political 
life  by  being  elected  in  1849  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  Martin  County,  and  the  following  year  (1850) 
he  was  elected  to  the  stale  Senate  for  the  term  of  three 
years  (.is  it  was  then),  from  the  counties  of  Daviess  and 
Martin,  to  which  district  Knox  County  was  added  dur- 
ing the  term.  By  the  operation  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  in  the  mean  lime,  his  term  w.as 
made  to  expire  in  October,  1S52.  \  renominaiion  was 
tendered  him,  which,  on  account  of  his  private  affairs, 
he  had  to  decline.  Without  being  an  applicant  for 
the  position,  he  was  ajjpointed,  by  Governor  Wright, 
Circuit  Tudge  for  the  judicial  district  then  comprising 
eleven  of  the  south-western  counties  of  the  slate,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  and  was  elected  to  the  same  office  the  fol- 
lowing October  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  In  1855 
he  removed  to  Vincenncs,  where  he  h,is  continued  to  re- 
side to  this  date.  Judge  Niblack  was  elected  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S57,  member  of  Congress,  to  take  the  place  of 
Hon.  James  Lockhart,  who  had  been  chosen  the  year 
previous  but  had  died  early  in  September,  1857,  be- 
fore   taking    his    seat.       In    185S    he    was    re-elected; 
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so  that  he  served  at  that  time  from  1857  to  1S61, 
embracing  what  is  known  as  the  Thirty-fifth  and 
Thirty-sixth  Congresses.  For  the  session  of  1S63  he 
served  as  Representative  in  the  Indiana  Legislature 
Trom  Knox  County.  In  1S64  he  was  again  elected  to 
Congress,  taking  his  seat  in  1865  and  retaining  it  con- 
tinuously until  March  4,  1S75,  during  the  Thirty-ninth, 
Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty-second,  and  Forty-third  Con- 
gresses. During  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  he  was  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations;  the  Fortieth,  on  that 
of  Ways  and  Means;  the  Forty-second,  again  on  Ap- 
propriations; and  the  Forty-third,  again  on  ^Vays  and 
Means.  These  are  the  two  leading  committees  of  the 
House.  Ill  1864  Judge  Niblack  was  a  delegate  from 
the  state  at  laige  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Chicago;  was  again  in  the  same  position 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  New  York  in 
1868;  and  from  1864  to  1872  was  a  member  from  Indi- 
ana of  the  Democratic  national  committee.  In  1S76  he 
was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana 
for  six  years,  his  term  commencing  January  i,  1S77. 
Judge  Niblack  was,  on  his  father's  side,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, and  of  English  on  his  mother's  side.  Although 
descended  from  an  old  Whig  and  Federal  family,  he 
has,  during  his  entire  political  life,  acted  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  is  a  strict  constructionist  in  all 
his  theories  of  government.  In  physique  Judge  Niblack 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  man ;  above  medium  stature, 
rounded  muscular  development,  erect  in  mien,  dignified 
as  well  as  courteous  in  manner,  frank  and  open  in  pres- 
ence ;  the  "just  and  upright  judge,"  the  true  man  and 
earnest  citizen,  he  wears  the  ermine  with  the  grace  that 
becomes  the  many  exalted  positions  he  has  filled,  and 
the  high  estimation  he  has  continued  to  hold  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  known  him  so  long  and  so 
well,  and  whose  confidence  he  has  never  for  a  moment 
betrayed.  On  his  private  business  and  political  life  there 
rests  not  a  stain.  Of  such  a  rare  character  in  a  public 
man  who  has  served  them  so  long  and  so  well  the 
people  of  the  state  may  well  be  proud. 


fORDYKE,  ELLIS,  late  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
was  born  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  July  7,  1807. 
His  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  were  Hollanders. 
His  grandfather,  Stephen  H.  Nordyke,  came  to 
this  country  from  Holland  before  the  Revolution,  and 
was  a  mill-wright  of  some  note  in  those  days.  On  the 
mother's  side  he  was  of  Welsh  descent,  the  family 
name  being  Ellis,  from  which  Mr.  Nordyke  derived  his 
Christian  name.  His  father  and  grandfather  moved 
from  Tennessee  to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1806,  and  with 
their  families  settled  on  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
purchased    from    Abraham    Bufort,    of    Kentucky,     on 


I  what  is  called  the  head-waters   of  the   east    fork  of  the 

Little     Miami,      then     a     howling      wilderness.       Bears, 

j  wolves,    and   deer   roved    freely  over    the  forest,   for  the 

ax    of    civilizalion     had     not     yet    hewed     down     their 

shelter.     Neighbors   were   like  angels'  visits — "few  and 

far  between."      Ilis  father  built  a  log  shanly,  in  which 

the  family  spent  the  winter,  and  in   the  summer  of  1807 

replaced    it   wiih   a    substantial    hewed    log-house,   with 

clapboard    roof,   in    which   Ellis  was  born.     During  the 

earlier  years   of  his   life,    Mr.   Nordyke  had   no   advan- 

I  tages  in  the  wny  of  schooling.      When   a  boy  he  used  to 

I  accompany  his   father   and   older   brothers   to  what  was 

called     a    horse-mill,   where    they   ground     their    grist. 

The    primitive    mill,    scarcely    a    whit   superior    to    the 

I  ancient   practice  of  grinding  or  crushing  by  hand,    w.-is 

an  object  of  much  interest  to  young  Nordyke,  wdio  took 

a  special  delight   in  watching  the  rude  machineiy,  and 

I  gazing  at  tlie  cog-wheels  slowly  doing  their  w-ork.      Tlie 

I  customers  of  the  mill  had  each  to  wait  their  turn,  carry 

I  their  grain    into   the   mill,   and   after  grinding  convey  it 

j  up   a  ladder  and    p'Uir   it    into   a   little    hopper  over  the 

i  bolt,   which  was   turned   by  hand.      The  principal  busi- 

l  ness  of  the  miller  seemed   to   be  to  stand  by  the  giain 

!  hopper,  occasionally  dipping  in  the  toll  dish,  and  seeing 

I  that    the    customers'    teams    came   up   in   regul.ir   order. 

'  As  the  country  developed,  and  the  demand  for  grinding 

power  increased,    Mr.  Nordyke's  father  built  a  mill   for 

sawing    lumber    and    grinding    grain.       It    was    wdiat    is 

I  known  as  an  ox-mill,  and    it   fell   lo  the  lot  of  Ellis  to 

repair  and  keep  it  in  order  for  many  years,  until 
1  "Steam,  steam,  who've  ponderous  beam 

I  Is  stronger  th.-^n  Hercules," 

j  succeeded  the  weaker  powers  of  bone  and  sinew,  ren- 
dering the  o^-mill  useless.  During  these  years  of  super- 
vision, Ellis  busied  himself  with  the  mysteries  of  mill- 
wrighting.  He  also  obtained  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  by  means  of  the  country  school,  which  was 
in  session  during  the  winter  months.  In  1830  Mr.  Nor- 
dyke came  to  Indiana,  and,  finding  at  Richmond  water- 
power  in  abundance,  and  enterprise  and  activity  among 
its  citizens,  he  determined  to  settle  there.  He  hired 
himself  as  a  journeyman  mill-wright  to  Nathan  HoUings- 
worth  and  Abel  Thornberry,  for  eight  dollars  a  month, 
but  in  a  short  time  was  promoted,  and  took  charge  of 
the  building  of  a  saw-mill  near  Economy,  and  subse- 
quently superintended  the  building  of  others,  both 
flouring  and  saw  mills,  in  different  parts  of  Wayne 
County,  On  January  24,  1837,  Mr.  Nordyke  married 
Miss  Catharine  Ilanes,  of  Sunsbury,  Ohio.  In  April 
following,  with  his  wife,  he  removed  to  Richmond,  and 
commenced  mill-wrighting  in  general  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  the  years  immediately  succeeding  he  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  business.  At  one  time  he  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  old  Richmond  foundry,  but  at 
the    end    of  two    years    withdrew,  with    a   loss  of  four 
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lliousaiul  (lullars,  resuming  his  former  occujialion.  In 
1S57  hv  was  principal  owner  of  a  patent  on  the  wire- 
cloth  llour  bolt,  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  large 
company,  each  member  of  which  expected  to  realize  a 
large  fortune;  but  the  bright  jjromises  failed  of  fruition, 
and  he  returned  to  mill-wrighting  to  recover  his  losses. 
Having  gained  much  experience  and  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  mills  and  mill  machinery,  Mr.  Nordyke  deter- 
mined to  make  a  radical  change  therein,  and,  with  his 
son  Addison,  began  the  business  of  manufacturing  mill- 
stones, portable  mills,  flour  bolts,  smut  machines,  etc.; 
and,  their  venture  proving  successful,  they  took  into 
partnership  with  them,  in  1866,  Mr.  1).  \V.  Marmon, 
forming  the  firm  of  Nordyke,  Marmon  &  Co.,  and 
enlarged  their  business  ojierations.  The  firm  transacted 
a  constantly  increasing  business  at  Richmond,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Nordyke  that  they 
found  it  more  jirofitable  to  move  to  Indianapolis,  the 
present  location  of  the  Nordyke  &;  -Marmon  Company. 
Mr.  Nordyke  ci;)ntinued  in  acti\e  business  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1871.  He  possessed  a  knowdedge  of  mill-wrighting 
second  to  none  in  the  country,  and  had  inventive 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  While  it  can  not  be  said 
of  him  that  in  business  he  was  uniformly  prosperous,  it 
is  a  noticealile  fact  that  his  reverses  were  always  occa- 
sioned by  a  desertion  of  his  regular  occupation,  in 
which  he  was  always  successful.  He  was  a  man  who 
won  the  esteem  of  all  who  became  acquainted  with 
him,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  an  unblemished  repu- 
tation, as  a  business  man  of  honor  and  integrity.  His 
wife  survives  him,  and  is  still  a  resident  of  Richmond. 
Although  in  early  life  Mr.  Nordyke  had  but  limited 
facilities  for  acquiring  an  education,  he  eagerly  em- 
braced eveiy  opportunity  for  study,  and  in  early  man- 
hood taught  school  in  Ohio.  His  own  persevering 
efforts  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  enabled  him  to  ad- 
vance rapidly,  and  in  after  life  it  was  very  rare,  outside 
of  the  professions,  to  find  a  man  better  informed  on  gen- 
eral subjects  than  .Mr.  Nordyke.  He  took  pains  to  sur- 
round himself  with  good  books,  and  to  give  his  children 
all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  best  reading. 
He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  good  man.  His 
faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  the  principles  of  which 
were  his  guide  through  life,  never  faltered,  and  he  died 
the  death  of  the  righteous.  He  w.as  a  close  student  of 
nature.  He  saw  "books  in  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  every  thing."  He  acc]uircd  consid- 
erable reputation  as  a  collector  of  geological  specimens, 
and  had  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  cabinets  in 
the  state,  his  collection  embracing  some  of  the  rarest 
specimens  found  in  that  part  of  the  stat«.  To  the  brief 
record  of  a  worthy  and  valuable  life,  a  word  of  eulogy 
would  be  superfluous.  To  all  generations  he  left  the 
example  of  a  pure,  noble,  and  consistent  Christian  life. 
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rrORDYKE,  ADDISON  II.WNES,  of  Indi.anapolis, 
<j\!  formerly  of  Richmond,  president  of  the  Nordyke 
(ci-^  &  Marmon  Company,  was  born  in  Richmond,  In- 
<S,{|  diana.  May  25,  1838.  He  is  the  son  of  Ellis  and 
Catharine  (Haynes)  Nordyke.  His  father's  history  in 
brief  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  sketch.  Mr. 
Nordyke's  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  Richmond,  and  subsequently  at  the  high 
school  in  that  city.  He  was  literally  born  in  the  1  v.si- 
ness  of  mill-wrighl  and  machinist,  and  while  still  attend- 
ing school  assisted  his  father  in  his  business.  From 
this  early  training,  as  well  as  the  natural  bent  of  his 
disposition,  he  soon  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  occupation,  and  became  a  valuable  assistant  and  co- 
worker with  his  father.  When  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age  his  father  put  up  a  flouring-mill  at  Chenoa,  Illi- 
nois, and  gave  Addison  charge  of  it.  He  operated  the 
mill  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  then  sold  out,  return- 
ing to  Richmond  and  entering  into  partnership  with 
his  father.  From  that  time  until  his  father's  death  he 
was  equally  interested  with  him  in  that  business,  and 
some  of  the  first  and  largest  mills  in  Eastern  Indiana 
were  put  up  and  furnished  by  the  firm.  Their  flouring- 
mills  and  machinery  were  erected  in  all  the  principal 
slates  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  West.  In 
1S66  Mr.  D.  W.  Marmon  was  admitted  to  the  firm, 
which  became  Nordyke,  Marmon  &  Co.,  and  continued 
under  that  style  until  a  few  months  before  the  elder 
Mr.  Nordyke's  de^th,  when  a  stock  comjiany  was 
formed,  under  the  name  of  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Nordyke  being  elected  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  business  had  been  gradually  growing  at 
Richmond,  until  their  facilities  for  manufacturing  there 
had  become  too  limited  for  their  trade,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  change  the  location  to  Indianapolis.  In  1876 
they  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  real 
estate  on  which  their  extensive  works  now  stand,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  removed  to  the  capital  city,  con- 
tinuing their  works  at  Richmond  for  some  time  after 
commencing  operations  here.  Since  locating  at  Indian- 
apolis the  growth  of  the  business  has  been  constant  and 
rapid,  until  now  the  annual  sales  amount  to  half  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars.  Mr.  Nordyke  has  general  oversight  of 
the  construction  and  management  of  the  works,  which 
cover  .about  eleven  acres.  The  buildings  have  a  front- 
age of  about  one  thousand  feet,  and  the  com]>any  cm- 
ploy  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  in  their  busi- 
ness. The  rapid  growth  can  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact  that  in  1870  only  thirty  hands  were  needed.  The 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company  stand  in  the  front  rank 
of  Indianapolis  manufacturing  industries,  and  more 
freight  is  shipped  from  their  works  than  from  any  i,lhcr 
establishment  in  that  city.  They  manufacture  mill  ma- 
chinery of  every  conceivable  description,  and  the  work 
of  the   firm    is    shipped  not    only   to   every    part   of  the 
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United  States,  but  also  to  foreign  countries.  Sliipnients 
have  been  made  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denniarlv,  and 
other  European  countries,  while  several  complete  flour- 
iug-mills  have  been  sent  to  Mexico  and  California. 
Mr.  Nordyke  has  invented  a  patented  improvement  on 
portable  mills,  which  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known,  has  maintained  the  highest  reputation,  and  is 
now  in  extensive  use.  On  May  24,  lS56,  he  married 
Miss  Jennie  Price,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
then  residing  at  Richmond.  Their  family  consists  of 
two  bright  boys — Charlie,  aged  thirteen,  and  Walter, 
ten.  Mr.  Nordyke  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  a  Republican  in  politics.  His  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  are  a  remarliable  evenness  of  dis- 
position, geniality  and  sociability  of  manner,  which 
make  him  exceedingly  popular  with  his  employes,  and 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  his  acquaintances.  He 
is  a  careful,  methodical,  and  energetic  man  of  business, 
and  his  integrity  of  character  is  beyond  all  question. 


1. 


--«««- 


I'DONAGHUE,  D,,  the  young  divine  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Daviess  County, 
■  Washington,  Indiana,  on  tiie  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1848.  His  parents  were  natives  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  but  came  to  America  in  early  life,  and  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Indiana.  His  father,  James 
O'Donaghue,  was  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  in  Daviess 
County,  where  he  was  well  known  and  universally  re- 
spected, as  a  gentleman  of  a  high  order  of  character. 
He  died  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Agricul- 
tural pursuits  had  no  attractions,  however,  for  the  son 
of  this  pioneer  settler.  He  manifested  an  early  prefer- 
ence for  books  over  farming  implements,  and  would 
rather  be  in  the  recitation  room  than  in  the  field.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  and  was  sent  to  the 
parish  school  attached  to  St.  Peter's  Church  until  his 
sixteenth  year,  when  he  entered  St.  Meinrad's  College, 
in  Spencer  County.  The  school  above  alluded  to  was 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Byrne,  a  man  of  emi- 
nent learning,  and  very  successful  as  a  teacher.  His 
influence  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  his 
pupil,  who  might  otherwise  never  have  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  ministry.  Three  years  were  spent  in  .St. 
Meinrad's  College,  his  time  being  mainly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  languages,  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin,  French,  German,  and  Greek.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  the  young  man  entered  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Bardstown,  Kentucky.  He  remained  there  three  years, 
after  which  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  on 
account  of  ill-health.  The  course  of  study  to  be  gone 
through  by  a  student  preparing  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  long  and  severe,  requiring 
ordinarily  a  period  of    ten   years,  and,  if  the  lalents  of 


the  applicant  are  not  of  a  high  order,  the  usual  studies 
can  not  even  be  completed  in  that  time.  The  training 
which  this  Church  gives  her  ministers  makes  them  an 
exceedingly  learned  and  widely  informed  body  of  men, 
zealous  for  the  welfare  of  their  organization,  and  ready 
at  any  moment  to  defend  the  doctrines  they  profess. 
Having  recovered  his  health,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
entered  the  Sulpician  Seminary,  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America. 
Here  his  ecclesiastical  studies  were  completed,  and  he 
was  promoted  to  the  priesthood  in  St.  John's  Cathedral, 
Indianapolis,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1874.  There 
were  seven  other  clergymen  ordained  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  late  Bishop 
of  Vincennes,  Right  Rev.  M.  de  St.  Palais.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  ordination  the  Rev.  D.  O'Donaghue  was 
placed  in  the  position  of  assistant  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Cathedral,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  When  Bishop 
Chatard  assumed  charge  of  this  diocese  he  named  the 
young  priest  O'Donaghue  as  his  secretary.  Father 
O'Donaghue  is  a  natural  orator.  The  secret  of  his  elo- 
quence lies  in  his  earnestness,  and  his  desire  to  impress 
his  convictions  upon  the  minds  of  others.  His  address 
on  "Mastai  Ferretti ;  the  Life  and  Works  of  Pope  Pio 
Nono,"  was  pronounced  an  extraordinary  piece  of  ora- 
torical work.  "  He  spoke  rapidly  and  with  enviable  ease 
and  elegance  of  diction,  pleading  even  those  of  his  hear- 
ers who  did  not  hope  to  be  pleased."  In  all  portions 
of  the  state  he  has  lectured  on  "Temperance,"  "Re- 
ligion and  Patriotism,"  ".Astronomy,"  "Spiritualism," 
"Indian  Curiosities,"  "  Ingersollism,"  "Objections  to 
Catholicism,"  and  other  subjects,  and  has  entertained 
and  instructed  large  audiences  by  his  persuasive  and 
logical  arguments.  The  brightest  minds  are  often  en- 
cased in  frail  caskets,  and  Father  O'Donaghue  proves 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  was  attacked  with  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs,  and  after  months  of  suffering  was 
ordered  to  the  south  of  France  as  a  means  to  his  recov- 
ery. Here  he  is  at  this  writing  sojourning,  while  his 
many  friends  throughout  the  state  are  praying  for  his 
ultimate  restoration  to  perfect  health. 


jyj\FFUTT,  CHARLES  G.,  attorney  and  counselor 
iW  at  law,  of  Greenfield,  Hancock  County,  Indiana, 
■^^J^  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  October  4, 
B*  1845.  He  is  a  son  of  Lloyd  and  Elizabeth  Offiitt ; 
the  former  from  Maryland,  the  latter  from  Kentucky. 
His  early  education  was  confined  to  the  common  schools 
of  Indiana,  whither  his  father  had  removed  when  the 
lad  was  but  an  infant.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en- 
tered the  dry-goods  store  of  Samuel  Heavenridge,  in 
Greenfield,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  years. 
He  then   taught    district   school   one    term   in    Hancock 
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Couiily,  after  wliicli  Uc  returned  to  the  employ  of 
Tausey  i  Byram,  merchants  of  Inilianapolis,  remaining 
with  them  two  years.  At  this  time  Mr.  Offutt,  becom- 
ing fully  deiermineil  to  follow  the  legal  profession,  re- 
turned to  Greenfield  and  began  reading  law  with  Hon. 
James  L.  Mason.  He  was  a  faithful  and  methodical 
student  for  three  years.  He  then  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  practice  of  law  with  Judge  Joseph  L.  Buckles, 
continuing  that  relation  until  the  autumn  of  1S73,  when 
the  firm  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  He  con- 
tinued the  practice  alone  until  1876,  at  which  date  the 
present  law  firm  of  Offutt  &  Afartin  was  established,  of 
which  Mr.  Offutt  is  senior  member.  In  1S72  he  w.as 
elected  Representative  to  the  state  Legislature  from 
Hancock  County,  and,  althougli  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  that  body,  showed  remarkable  familiarity 
with  the  principles  of  civil  government  and  parliamentary 
law.  In  1S76  he  was  elected  Democratic  elector  for  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana.  In  his  profes- 
sional career  Mr.  Offutt  has  exhibited  rare  proficiency, 
having  risen  rapidly  to  distinction,  and  enjoying  the 
most  lucrative  law  i>ractice,  perhaps,  of  any  attorney  in 
the  county.  In  matters  of  business,  also,  he  is  scrupu- 
lously honest,  never  beguiling  a  client  into  doubtful 
litigation  for  the  sake  of  the  fees.  Mr.  Offutt  is  a 
gentleman  of  commanding  appearance  and  pleasing 
address. 


fLCOTT,  JOHX  M.,  A.  M.,  Indianapolis,  Marion 
County,  was  born  in  Dearborn  County,  Indiana, 
-■;  July  18,  1833.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
''Si  and  Mary  (King)  Olcott.  His  father,  from  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  was  a  minister  and  teacher  at  Water- 
bury,  and  for  a  longer  time  at  Alexandria,  District  of 
Columbia.  As  early  as  1S17  he  settled  in  Dearborn 
County,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers,  the  country  at 
that  time  being  a  wilderness.  His  mother  was  from 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  The  son  received  part  of  his 
early  education  in  the  district  school,  but  chiefly  at 
home,  under  the  immediate  care  and  instruction  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  very  able  scholar;  and  to  that  early 
paternal  instruction  he  owes  much  of  his  after  success 
in  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  teacher 
in  the  same  school;  and  the  year  following  he  entered 
the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  at  Greencastle,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  with  full  honors  in  1S56. 
Immediately  after  graduating  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  at  Lawrenceburg,  which 
up  to  that  time  hail  never  been  organized  under  what 
is  known  as  the  graded  school  system.  There  were 
then  but  very  few  graded  schools  in  the  state.  To 
org.anize  a  new  system  of  schools  in  each  city  and  town 
at  that  period  required  the  most  arduous  labor.  This 
im]iortant  school  work,  in  organizing  city  graded  schools, 


was  repealed  by  Mr.  Olcott  at  Columbus  in  i860.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
of  Terre  Haute,  holding  the  position  for  six  years;  and 
there  organized  a  system  of  .schools  which  have  since 
obtained  more  than  a  state  reputation.  While  at  Terre 
Haute,  Mr.  Olcott  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  the 
state  normal  .school  at  that  place,  which  he  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  doing.  A  law  had  pa.ssed  the  Leg- 
islature for  establishing  a  state  normal  school  in  that 
city  which  made  the  largest  donation  for  building  pur- 
poses, provideil  the  amount  was  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  At  that  time  to  raise  such  an  amount 
for  such  a  purpose  was  no  small  task ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  by  herculean  exertions  Mr.  Olcott  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  the  sum,  by  his  indefati;;able  efforts; 
and  it  so  happened  there  was  no  competition.  No- 
where else  was  there  raised  any  considerable  amount 
for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  the  school  was  locatc<1 
at  Terre  Haute,  being  to-day  a  monument  to  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  man  who  was  eminently  its  jiro- 
motcr  and  founder.  It  has  since  been  imitated  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  many  other  towns  throughout  the  stale, 
but  it  is  the  only  normal  school  supported  by  the  stale,  and 
it  stands  the  peer  of  all.  It  conferred  inestini.able  bene- 
fits on  thousands,  and  has  exerted  a  wide  influence.  It  has 
been,  and  still  is,  an  institution  successful  in  the  higliest 
degree.  He  w.ts  immediately  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  stale  r.orm;il  school,  and 
elected  secretary  and  chairman  of  ihe  building  commit- 
tee, a  position  he  held  for  four  years,  during  the  entire 
construction  of  the  building,  the  whole  cost  of  which 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tl-.ousand  dollars. 
He  was  instrumental  in  secuting  fiom  the  state  Legisla- 
ture two  appropriations  for  the  pur|  ose,  one  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  and  one  of  seventy-nine  thrmsand  dol- 
lars. On  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and  opening 
of  the  institution,  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, a  position  he  resigned  one  year  afler,  to  accept 
the  general  agency  for  ihe  North-west  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  publishers,  of  New  York.  \w  enrly  acquaint- 
ance with  school  teaching,  from  the  foundation  up, 
enableil  him  10  do  efficient  institute  work.  He  hns  prob- 
ably done  more  labor  .Tt  teachers'  institutes  than  any 
other  man  in  Indiana,  having  held  those  meetings  (one 
or  more)  in  every  counly  in  the  state  excepting  two. 
He  has  written  much  for  school  {ournals,  and  on  the 
histoiy  of  school  legislation  for  the  state  of  Indi.ina. 
lie  has  contributed  largely  to  newspaper^,  and  various 
teachers'  magazines,  on  the  subject  of  education;  and 
has  also  delivered  many  public  lectures  on  the  same 
subject.  As  an  educational  man,  he  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  best  informed.  He 
is  a  m.m  of  fine  education  and  keen  intelligence,  an 
able  speaker,  a  hard  worker,  and  a  splendid  organizer. 
He  is   a   man  whose  heart  is  in    his  work,  giving   to  it 
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his  best  energies;  and  he  is  withal  a  most  genial,  ac- 
complished, and  polished  gentleman,  with  an  air  of 
dignity  and  reserve  that  commands  the  respect  of  all. 
He  was  county  superintendent  of  Vigo  County  from  1S63 
to  1866.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican.  In 
religion  he  is  a  Methodist,  having  been  a  member  from 
the  age  of  fifteen.  He  is  president  of  the  board  of  stew- 
ards of  Roberts  Park  Church,  and  has  been  Sabbath- 
school  superintendent  for  many  years.  He  is  a  Knight 
Templar  of  Raper  Commandery.  He  was  married, ^n- 
uary  19,  1S60,  to  Merrium  Brown,  a  most  estimable  lady, 
daughter  of  William  Brown,  a  large  manufacturer,  of 
Lawrenceburg.  They  have  five  childien,  two  boys  and 
three  girls.  The  two  eldest  have  graduated  at  the  In- 
dianapolis high  school,  and  the  others  are  still  receiving 
their  education.  Mr.  Olcott  is  now  engaged,  at  Indian- 
apolis, in  the  publication  of  school  and  miscellaneous 
books,  and  is  also  doing  a  general  wholesale  business  in 
the  sale  of  subscription  works.  Such  is  the  record  of 
one  of  our  representative  and  successful  men. 


V|j?|jEARSON,  CHARLES  DEWEV,  A.  M..  M.  D., 
tj".\^  was  born  in  Paoli,  Orange  County,  Indiana,  on 
^'kj  the  I2th  of  April,  1S20.  His  grand-paients  were 
Cd  of  English  descent,  and  came  to  Virginia  at  an 
early  day  in  our  country's  history.  His  father  was  born 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia,  in  1790;  and  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Ann  True- 
blood,  was  born  in  1797,  at  Elizabeth  City,  North  Car- 
olina, and  was  reared  a  Quakeress.  They  were  married 
in  1813.  Doctor  Pearson,  whose  father  died  when  he 
was  but  seven  years  old,  attended  school  regularly  from 
early  childhood  until,  at  fourteen,  he  was  thrown  wholly 
upon  his  own  resources  for  his  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  had  to  abandon  school.  He  pursued 
his  books,  however,  until  he  attained  the  age  of  eight- 
een, when  he  decided  to  adopt  the  medical  profession 
as  his  future  calling;  and  with  high  aspirations  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  the  healing  art,  with  an  application 
and  energy  that  have  since  secured  him  a  high  standing. 
Unlike  many  students,  who  abandon  their  reading  when 
they  receive  their  diplomas,  he  fel^t  upon  his  graduation 
that  he  was  just  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  wide 
range  of  medical  and  surgical  literature;  and  his  love 
for  these  researches  all  his  life  has  always  been  an 
incentive  to  pursue  their  study  and  investigation  with 
an  assiduity  that  has  richly  rewarded  him.  He  com- 
menced his  study  of  medicine  with  Doctor  U.  E.  Ewing, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky;  attended  his  first  course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Transylvania  University,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  subsequently  (1S51)  graduated  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Asbury  University,  Indiana. 
In    1S59  he  took    the  ad  tuudivi   degree  at   the  College 


of  Physicians  and  Surgeon^  of  Cincinnati ;  in  1S7S  he 
received  the  regular  diploma,  with  tiiat  of  post-grad- 
uate, in  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  New 
York  City— an  achievement  not  often  attained  even  by 
educated  physicians  of  long  practice  and  study,  so  high 
is  the  standard  of  qualification  of  that  institution.  Sev- 
eral years  often  pass  without  a  single  post-graduate  di- 
ploma being  issued.  In  1S59,  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  tendered  him  the  professorship 
of  obstetric  medicine  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time  they  offered  him  the  chair  of 
eye  surgery,  and,  subsequently,  without  his  knowledge, 
named  him  in  the  regular  annual  catalogue  as  the  ad- 
junct professor  of  surgery.  In  1854  he  was  the  organ- 
izer (and  afterwards  the  president)  of  the  Orange 
County  (Indiana)  Medical  Society,  and  was  a  charter 
member  o(  the  Marion  County  Medical  Society,  but 
withdrew  from  it  on  account  of  diftVrences  of  opinion 
as  to  its  proper  management.  He  has  made  nervous 
diseases  and  epilepsy  a  specialty,  and  so  wonderful  has 
been  his  success  in  their  treatment  that  he  has  acquired 
a  national  reputation.  Patients  from  all  sections  of  the 
Union  have  come  to  place  themselves  under  his  care, 
and  he  has  always  been  successful  in  mitigating  their 
sufferings.  When  the  49th  Regiment  of  Infantry  was 
organized,  his  ardor,  heroic  motives,  and  love  of 
country,  prompted  the  Doctor  to  accept  a  commis- 
sion from  Governor  Morton  as  army  surgeon.  On 
his  arrival  at  Camp  Joe  Holt,  he  found  two  hundred 
men  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  measles,  without  hospital  accommodations. 
He  at  once  secured  two  large  and  well-ventilated  halls, 
fitted  them  up,  moved  his  men  into  them,  and  made 
them  comfortable,  and  they  soon  began  to  improve. 
The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
where  a  portion  of  General  Buell's  army  was  encamping. 
When  he  reached  this  place  he  was  appointed  on  the 
staff  of  General  T.  J.  Wood,  as  medical  director  of  the 
post.  After  organizing  a  hospital  at  that  point  he  was 
taken  ill  with  pneumonia,  and,  after  becoming  suffi- 
ciently convalescent  to  travel  by  easy  stages,  he  returned 
home.  During  his  absence  the  49th  was  ordered  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  when  he  learned  this,  though 
debilitated  and  weak,  he  proceeded  to  join  it.  He  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Bardstown,  and  was  there  advised  by 
the  commander  of  the  post  to  go  no  further,  as  he 
might  be  taken  by  guerrillas,  but  to  return  to  Louis- 
ville, and  go  by  way  of  Lexington,  there  joining  the 
army  train  at  Danville  for  Cumberland  Gap,  Kentucky. 
When  he  reached  that  city  he  was  prostrated,  and 
again  his  attending  physician  advised  him  not  to  go 
further,  as  his  life  would  probably  be  sacrificed  if  he 
did.  Acting  upon  this  advice,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, after  recommending  a  surgeon  to  take  his  place, 
and    it    was    finally    accepted.     This   was    in    February, 
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1S62.  After  his  recovery,  he  established  the  first  hos- 
pital at  Madison,  Indiana,  and  in  August,  1S62,  he 
was  commissioned  as  surgeon  of  the  82d  Indiana 
Regiment.  In  Septemljer  following  he  was  made 
medical  director  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  remained 
with  it  until  appointed  medical  director  of  the  p^st  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  On  his  arrival  there  he 
found  three  thousand  men  lying  upon  the  floor,  with  no 
hospital  accommodations;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  them 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  and  his  assistants,  aided  by  eight 
office  clerks,  worked  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  out 
of  every  twi-nly-four,  for  several  weeks,  in  erecting 
hospitals,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  in 
attending  to  other  multifarious  and  arduous  duties  of 
the  post,  until  the  soldiers  were  made  comfortable. 
This  herculean  task  told  fearfully  upon  the  Ductoi's 
health,  and  fastened  rheumatism  upon  him  for  life.  In 
February,  1863,  he  was  ordered  10  his  regiment,  at  Tri- 
une, Tennessee,  and  remained  theie  until  the  ensuing 
May,  when  his  ill-health  forced  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mission and  return  home.  When  sufficiently  restored 
to  health,  he  decided  to  make  Indianapolis  his  home, 
and  removed  to  that  city  in  May,  1S64.  On  the  30th 
of  November,  1843,  Doctor  Pearson  married  a  Miss 
Elizabeth  Royer,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
lady,  and  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Royer,  of 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  educated  in  Alle- 
ghany City,  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lacy's  English  and  Clas- 
sical Institute  for  Young  Ladies.  She  was  born  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1815,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  Jidy,  1S60. 
Possessing  a  sweet,  amiable  disposition,  she  was  all  that 
a  religious,  affeclinnate  wife  and  mother  could  be.  Five 
children  blessed  the  union,  of  whom  only  two  are 
living:  Charles  D.,  who  was  born  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  and  who  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  in  the  state  if  he  lives;  and  Mary 
Genevic,  who  was  burn  on  the  29th  of  March,  1859,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  bearing  a  close 
icseniblance  to  her  gifted  mother.  She  was  a  woman 
of  fervid  temperament,  [leifectly  devoled  to  the  welfare 
of  her  husband  antl  children;  .Tnd  her  beneficent  career, 
her  religion,  in  action  as  well  as  precept,  now  ennoble 
her  memory.  The  sovereign  and  the  woman — majesty 
and  mildness — have  seldom  been  more  harmoniously 
blended  ihan  in  this  remarkable  lady.  Her  refinement, 
hei  education  and  cullurc,  her  dignified  yet  lovable 
character,  her  great  conversation.al  powers,  and  her 
Chrisli.Tn  graces,  charmed  and  fascinated  all  who  came 
under  lier  influence,  "r  met  her  in  the  privacy  of  her 
home,  or  in  society,  and  endeared  them  to  her.  The 
practice  of  benevolence  and  the  activity  of  compassion 
were  marked  chnraiteristics  of  her  life;  nnd  she  was 
often  found  whilst  ministerinp  to  those  aiound  her  in 
disiress.  assuaging    theii    griefs,  steering    them   in  their 


lonely  and  sorrowful  hours  by  timely  assistance  and 
kindly  words  of  admonition  and  cheer.  At  such  limes 
her  miUl,  expressive  countenance  lighted  up  for  the 
moment  with  more  than  usual  animation,  with  the  newly 
kindled  zeal  which  shone  in  her  genile,  suffused  eyes. 
Her  earthly  mission  finished,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pearson, 
whose  biography,  had  she  been  known  10  the  author, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  "History 
of  Heroic,  Xoble  Women  of  America,"  passed  tran- 
quij^  "to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  re- 
turns," and  her  soul  to  immortality,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  her  age;  the  seraphic  smile  upon  her  counte- 
nance being  as  bright  and  placid,  while  human  eyes 
rested  upon  it,  as  when  the  passing  angel  traced  it 
there.  In  her  death  her  .sadly  bercaveil  husband  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss,  which,  however,  was  her 
eternal  jjain.  Their  wedded  life,  of  some  sixteen  years, 
was  one  of  unalloyed  happiness;  no  \icissitudes,  no 
perplexity,  could  ruflle  «  r  mar  it.  He  was  always  kind 
and  affectionate,  seldom  perlurbed,  and  she  was  ever 
ready  to  symp.Tlhize,  advise,  and  enC'Urage  ;  hence  her 
death  was  a  tenible  blow  to  him.  But  in  time  he  became 
calm,  and  strove  to  banish  his  grief  and  live  more  re- 
ligiously than  ever.  In  conversation  with  him,  a  few 
days  since,  whde  jaying  a  glowing  tiibute  to  his  wife's 
memory,  he  uttered  the  following  beaulifnl  sentiment: 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  the  shock  which  my 
wife's  death  gave  me  rendered  softer  my  mural  natuie. 
A  (le.Tth  that  is  connected  with  love  unites  us  with  a 
thousand  remembrances  to  all  who  have  mourned  ;  it 
builds  a  bridge  of  sympathy  between  us;  it  steals  from 
nature  its  charm  and  exhilaration,  not  its  tenderness. 
And,  what,  perhaps,  is  better  than  all,  10  mourn  <iceply 
for  the  death  of  anotlur  loosens  fr.  m  ourself  the  petty 
desire  for,  and  the  animal  adherence  to,  life.  We  have 
gained  the  end  of  the  philos.  pher,  and  view  without 
shrinking  the  cofiin  und  the  pall." 

Time  had  scarcely  touched  with  his  ameliorating 
hand  this  poign.ant  grief,  when  the  angel  of  death  again 
passed  the  Doctor's  threshold,  and  his  first-born  lay 
stricken.  Then  overflowed  his  cup  of  sorrow,  already 
full.  Doctor  J.  W.  Pearson,  son  of  Doctor  Charles  D. 
Pearson,  was  born  at  I.ivonia,  Washington  County,  In- 
diana. He  early  entered  Hanover  College,  but  soon 
after  volunteered  in  the  navy,  .served  out  the  time  of 
his  enlistment,  and  was  honorably  discharged.  .\t  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  father,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  located  at  Bryantsville,  Lawrence  County, 
Indiana,  and  up  to  the  lime  of  his  death  continued 
there,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  superintend- 
ing the  Kaolin  mines,  in  which  his  father  had  a  large 
interest.  In  1864  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Embree. 
He  was  soon  to  pursue  his  further  jirofessional  studies 
in  the  East,  and  then  associate  with  his  father,  to 
whom  the  great  hopes  of  this  boon,  blasted  as  they 
were,   added    much    to   his    bereavement.      He  died    on 
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the  l6lh  of  July,  1S78,  of  typho-nialarial  fever,  after  a 
lingering  and  painful  illness  of  four  months.  He  bade 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  those  dear  to  him,  one  by  one, 
commending  the  care  of  his  wife  and  two  little  boys  to 
his  father  and  only  brother,  and  fell  asleep  to  awake  in 
"the  sweet  fields  of  Eden,"  there  to  receive  first  the 
glad  welcome  of  his  mother,  who  had  gone  on  before. 
In  him  society  had  a  worthy  member,  the  Christian 
Church  a  firm  support ;  in  his  profession  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  man  of  culture;  he  was  to  his  wife  a  loving 
companion,  to  his  children  a  fond  father.  They  have 
lost,  but  he  has  won,  the  reward  of  the  righteous.  His 
life  was  noble  and  true,  and  his  death  beautiful.  A 
sublime  entrance,  like  his,  robs  of  half  its  terror  the 
"valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  Doctor  Pearson's 
mother  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian ;  under  her  tuition  he 
was  taught  to  observe  the  Sabbath  scrupulously,  and  to 
her  he  recited  the  catechism,  while  for  all  her  instruc- 
tion he  had  a  profound  reverence.  However,  he  seemed 
unable  to  reconcile  the  decrees  of  God,  which  to  him 
was  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  until  at  last  he  resolved 
to  throw  all  upon  Christ,  and  trust  a  Redeemer's  grace. 
He  incidentally  obtained  two  small  books,  "The  Bible, 
or  Common  Sense,"  and  "'The  Great  Supper,"  which 
had  great  influence  upon  him.  He  was  surrounded  by 
Baptist  and  Methodist  circles,  and  many  counseled  him 
that  his  practice  would  suffer  by  uniting  himself  to 
another  Church,  but  their  advice  could  not  make  him 
deviate  from  the  path  of  duty.  It  was  a  matter  between 
himself  and  his  God.  In  conjunction  with  a  young 
minister  he  organized,  in  his  community,  a  Church-  of 
seventy  members,  in  \;hich  he  was  subsequently  chosen 
an  elder,  and  he  remains  so  to  the  present  day.  Doctor 
Charles  D.  Pearson,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  truly  the 
architect  of  his  own  eminent  success.  He  is  a  self-made 
man,  and  his  brilliant  professional  attainments,  high 
social  standing,  and  literary  culture  are  most  worthy 
of  emulation ;  and  in  appreciation  of  them  Hanover 
College  (Indiana)  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  Doctor  Pearson  took  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Central  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  new  medical  school  at 
Indianapolis,  and  is  one  of  its  incorporators.  The  insti- 
tution was  organized  July,  1S79,  and  its  first  regular 
course  of  instruction  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  October,  under  favorable  auspices.  The 
Doctor  was  elected  professor  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics 
and  the  medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  women,  and 
also  honored  with  the  position  of  president  of  the  fac- 
ulty. He  entered  earnestly  and  faithfully  upon  the  re- 
sponsible duties  assigned  him,  and  to  his  able  and  care- 
ful executive  management  the  institution  is  in  a  large 
degree  indebted  for  its  successful  opening,  and  the  sub- 
stantial basis  upon  which  its  permanency  depends. 
Though    Doctor   Pearson    has   attained   the  age  of  fifty- 


nine,  at  a  hasty  glance  a  stranger  would  take  him  to  be 
a  younger  man,  though  his  hair  is  as  white  as  snow. 
He  has  an  erect  and  dignified  bearing,  and  is  devoid 
of  ostentation,  though  a  person  unacquainted  with  him 
might  at  first  judge  differently,  as  he  dresses  with 
scru[nilous  neatness  and  faultless  taste.  He  is  a  fluent 
talker,  and  the  combination  of  his  faculties  would  have 
made  him  a  distinguished  man  in  any  country  or  in 
any  sphere  of  life.  He  is  somewhat  below  the  ordinary 
stature  ;  his  frame  is  well  knit  and  proportioned".  Na- 
ture had  originally  cast  his  frame  in  an  athletic  mold; 
but  sedentary  habits,  hard  study,  and  the  great  wear  of 
mind  peculiar  to  his  arduous  professional  career  at  home 
and  in  the  army,  seem  somewhat  to  have  impaired  her 
gifts.  His  cheek  is  pale  and  delicate,  yet  it  is  rather 
the  delicacy  of  thought  than  weak  health.  He  is  slightly 
bald;  his  forehead  is  high,  broad,  and  majestic,  and  on 
the  brow  there  are  but  few  wrinkles.  It  suggests  the 
idea  of  one  who  has  passed  his  life  rather  in  contem- 
plation than  emotion.  His  face  is  an  impressive  and 
striking  one.  It  speaks  both  of  the  refinement  and  the 
dignity  of  intellect.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  a  man 
of  easy,  affable,  and  dignified  deportment,  of  varied 
knowledge,  and  a  genius  wholly  self-taught,  yet  never 
contented  to  repose  upon  the  wonderful  stores  it  has 
laboriously  accumulated. 


SJkjE.ASLEE,  JUDGE  WILLIAM  JENKINS,  Shel- 
Jjif  byville,  was  born  in  Addison  County,  Vermont, 
CTj;  January  4,  1S03,  and  died  in  Daviess  County,  Mis- 
CQ  souri,  July  12,  186S.  When  quite  a  young  boy 
he  removed  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  lived 
there  until  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  went  to  New 
York.  His  father  was  an  orthodox  Quaker.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  tanning  business;  and  took  large  contracts 
for  making  brogans.  To  this  employment  William,  the 
son,  for  a  time  gave  his  attention.  But,  desiring  to  rise 
in  the  world,  and  thinking  that  the  legal  profession  was 
more  in  harmony  with  his  tastes,  as  well  as  the  most 
direct  road  to  distinction,  he  began  the  siudy  of  law 
with  a  leading  law  firm  in  Keeseville,  New  York,  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  1832.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  started  AVest  in  search  of  a  new 
home.  After  visiting  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  he 
found  that  Indiana  was  preferable,  and  therefore  located 
in  Shelbyville,  in  October,  1832.  Here  he  closely  fol- 
lowed his  profession  until  1842,  when  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Si.xth  Circuit,  then  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Marion,  Hancock.  Shelby,  Madison,  Hamil- 
ton, Hendricks,  Morgan,  Johnson,  and  Bartholomew. 
Over  this  large  circuit  he  traveled  on  horseback,  some- 
times being  absent  two  or  three  months.  He  filled  the 
office  of  judge  nine  years,  displaying  judicial  abilities  of 
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a  high  order.  In  1S52  ho  returned  to  Shelbyville,  hav- 
ing resided  in  Indianapolis  during  his  judgeship.  After 
one  year,  he  went  to  Gidlalin,  Daviess  County,  Missouri, 
where  he  lived  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  seven  years  during  which  he  was  located 
in  Chicago,  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Judge  Peaslee  was  a  Jacksonian  Democrat 
until  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  when  he 
joined  it,  ever  afterwards  giving  to  it  his  hearty  sup- 
port, bften  .stumping  his  own  and  adjoining  counties. 
He  was  an  interesting  and  effective  political  speaker, 
and,  as  a  lawyer,  ranked  among  the  ablest  and  most 
reliable  in  Eastern  Indiana.  He  was  married,  in  Clin- 
ton County,  New  York,  June  12,  1823,  to  Miss  Huldah 
Banker,  who  still  survives  him. 


JBEELLE,  .STANTON  J.,  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
:/  New  Garden  Township,  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
Jx)  on  the  nth  of  February,  1843,  ^i''  resided  in 
Z^  that  county  as  a  farmer  boy  until  1859,  when  his 
father,  John  C.  Peelle,  removed  with  his  family  to  a 
farm  in  Randolph  County,  and  in  the  spring  of  i860 
located  in  Winchester,  the  county  seat  of  that  county. 
Mr.  Peelle's  education  was  limited  to  the  common 
schools  of  his  county  during  the  winter  season,  except 
one  term  of  five  months  in  the  old  county  seminary  at 
Winchester  in  i860.  The  first  school  he  ever  attended 
was  in  a  log  school-house,  where  the  pupils  studied  out 
loud,  and  where  the  teacher  was  kept  busy  pointing 
<)uiil  pens.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  taught  a  three 
months'  subscription  school  near  Farmland,  Indiana, 
and  soon  after  that  term  expired  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany O,  8th  Regiment  Indiana  Infantry  Volunteers, 
and  while  in  this  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge.  He  remained  with  the  8th  Regiment 
\intil  December,  10  1S62,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a 
sccon<l  lieutenancy  in  Company  K,  57th  Regiment  In- 
diana Infantry  Volunteers,  then  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  While  in  the  57th  Regiment,  besides 
being  engaged  in  several  scouts  an<l  skirmishes,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and  December 
31,  1862,  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  right  hip 
with  a  piece  of  shell  while  the  regiment  was  lying  in 
a  cotton-field  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  July  30, 
1863,  the  term  for  which  the  company  had  been  organ- 
ized having  expired,  Mr.  Peelle  was  honorably  mus- 
tered out  with  his  company,  and  soon  thereafter  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  with  his  uncle.  Judge 
William  A.  Peelle,  iben  residing  in  Centerville,  Indi- 
ana. In  February,  1864,  the  excitement  incident  to  the 
vrar  induced  him  to  abandon  siutly,  and  he  went  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
niiss.irv  .leoarlmrnt.  .nnd  soon  became  the  chief 
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issuing  clerk  in  that  department,  which  supplied  the  en- 
tire Army  of  the  Cumberland  with  rations.  He  re- 
mained in  Nashville  until  the  war  was  over,  and  then 
accepted  a  position  as  chief  clerk  in  the  Nashville  and 
North-western  Railroad  office,  at  Johnsonville,  Tennes- 
see ;  but  that  road  soon  thereafter  fell  under  the  control 
of  rebel  influences,  and  he  was  removed  to  make  room 
for  more  loyal  subjects  to  the  Confederacy  ;  Iiut  his  re- 
moval enabled  him  to  accept  a  more  remunerative  po- 
sition, as  clerk  in  the  St.  I.ouis,  Cairo  and  Johnsonville 
packet  line,  at  the  same  place,  where  he  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1866,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Winchester,  Indiana,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  law. 
In  March,  1866,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Randolph  County,  but  made  no  effort 
to  practice  until  the  fall  of  the  following  year.  On  the 
l6th  of  July,  1867,  Mr.  Peelle  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Lou  R.  Perkins,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and 
continued  to  reside  in  Winchester  until  May,  iS6g, 
when  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  coming  to 
the  capital  of  the  state  with  but  sixty  dollars  in  the 
world,  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and  with  little  expe- 
rience in  the  law,  yet  with  a  wife  whose  ambition  and 
encouragement  made  him  strong  in  the  midst  of  his  ad- 
versities. By  perseverance  and  attention  to  business  he 
soon  commanded  a  fair  practice  in  the  capital  city,  but 
in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  he  was  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  which  occurred 
on  November  27,  1873,  leaving  him  with  one  child,  a 
daughter  sixteen  months  old,  who  died  on  the  8th  of 
January  following.  In  1876  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  as  one  of  its  candidates  for  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  running 
ahead  of  his  ticket  nearly  three  hundred  voles.  He 
canvassed  Marion  County  thoroughly  in  that  centennial 
campaign,  besides  making  several  speeches  elsewhere. 
His  career  in  the  Legislature  was  satisfactory  to  his  con- 
stituents and  himself.  He  was  actively  eng.aged  in  the 
political  campaign  of  1878  in  speaking.  In  politics  he 
has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  his  first  vote  for 
President  was  cast  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  the  l6th  of 
October,  1878,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  .Arabella 
Canfield,  only  danghler  of  the  laic  Judge  Milton  ('. 
C.anfield,  of  Paincsville,  Ohio.  He  was  lately  eng.aged 
in  his  profession  in  Indianapolis  as  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Peelle,  Hcrr  &  Alexander,  but  since 
January  I,  1880,  he  has  been  practicing  alone.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  a  ])ainstaking,  industrious,  and  thor- 
oughly conscientious  lawyer,  and  his  slantling  at  the  In- 
dianapolis bar  is  second  to  none  of  his  age  and  experi- 
ence, while  his  character  .as  a  citizen  and  gentleman  is 
above  reproach.  He  enjoys  a  fair  practice  and  has  a 
good  law  library.  He  was  nominateil  for  Congress  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District,  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, iSSo. 
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g^ERKINS,  SAMUEL  ELLIOTT,  was  born  in  Brat- 
^jv^  tleborough,  Vermont,  December  6,  iSii,  being 
(^t'5  the  second  son  of  John  Trumbull  and  Catherine 
^^  (Willard)  Perkins.  His  parents  were  both  natives 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  were  temporarily  residing 
in  Brattleborough,  where  hisffather  was  pursuing  the 
study  of  law  with  Judge  Samuel  Elliott.  Before  he 
was  five  years  old  his  father  had  died,  and  his  mother 
removed  with  her  children  to  Conway,  Massachusetts, 
where  she  also  died  soon  afterwards.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, his  mother  being  unable  to  support  her  family, 
Elliott  was  adopted  by  William  Baker,  a  respectable 
farmer  of  Conway,  with  whom  he  lived  and  labored 
unlil  twenty-one  years  of  age.  During  this  lime,  by 
the  aid  of  three  months'  annual  schooling  in  the  free 
schools  of  the  state  in  winter,  and  by  devoting  evenings 
and  rainy  days  to  books,  he  secured  to  himself  a  good 
English  education,  and  began  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  After  he  attained  his  majority,  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  different  schools,  working  mornings,  evenings, 
and  Saturdays  to  pay  his  board,  and  teaching  occasion- 
ally a  quarter  in  vacation  to  provide  means  for  tuition 
and  clothing.  The  last  year  of  this  course  of  study  was 
spent  at  the  Yates  County  Academy,  New  York,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  Seymour  B.  Gookins,  Esq.,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Judge  Gookins,  of  Terre  Haute,  In- 
diana. Having  obtained  a  fair  classical  education,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  Penn  Yan,  the  county 
seat  of  Yates  County,  in  the  office  of  Thomas  J.  Nevins, 
Esq.,  and  afterwards,  as  a  fellow-student  of  Judge 
Brinkerhoff,  late  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 'Ohio,  study- 
ing in  the  office  of  Henry  Welles,  Esq.,  since  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xew  York.  In 
the  fall  of  1836  he  came  alone,  on  foot,  from  Buffalo, 
New  York,  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  a  stranyer  in  a 
strange  land — not  being  acquainled  with  a  sinj^le  indi- 
vidual in  the  state.  His  original  intention  had  been  to 
locate  in  Indianapolis,  but  on  reaching  Richmond  he 
found  the  roads  impassable,  from  recent  heavy  storms, 
it  being  necessary  to  carry  even  the  mails  on  horse- 
back. Finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  further,  and  de- 
siring to  lose  no  time  in  qualifying  himself  for  practice, 
he  inquired  for  a  lawyer's  office,  and  was  referred  to 
Judge  J.  W.  Borden,  then  a  practicing  attorney  in  Rich- 
mond, and  now  Criminal  Judge  of  Allen  County.  He 
spent  the  winter  in  hib  office,  doing  office  work  for  his 
board.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  after  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination before  Hon.  Jehu  T.  Elliott,  Hon.  David 
Kilgore,  and  Hon.  Andrew  Kennedy,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  for  that  purpose,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  at  Centerville,  Wayne  County,  Indiana.  He 
immediately  opened  an  office  in  Richmond,  and  soon 
obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  such  eminent  lawyers  as  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
Samuel    W.    Parker,    Charles     H.    Test,    James    Perry, 
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Jacob  B.  Julian,  J.  S.  Newman,  and  others.  The 
Jtffevsonian^  a  weekly  paper,  had  been  established  in 
1837  by  a  Democratic  club,  with  Mr.  Perkins  as  editor. 
In  1838  \.he  Jeffc-nom'an  was  sold  to  Lynde  Elliott,  wlio 
conducted  it  about  a  year,  and  failed.  He  had  mort- 
gaged the  press  to  Daniel  Reed,  of  Fort  Wayne,  for 
more  than  its  value.  Mr.  Reed  visited  Richmond,  after 
Elliott's  failure,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  press  to 
Fort  Wayne.  Unwilling  that  the  Democracy  of  the 
place  should  be  without  an  organ,  Mr.  Perkins  came 
forward  and  paid  off  the  mortgage,  took  the  press,  re- 
commenced the  publication  of  "(^^  Jeffersonian^  and  con- 
tinued it  through  the  campaign  of  1840.  In  1S43  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Whitcomb  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit.  In  1S44  he  was 
one  of  the  electors  who  cast  the  vote  of  the  state  for 
Mr.  Polk.  In  the  winter  of  1844,  and  again  in  1S45, 
he  was  nominated  by  Governor  Whitcomb,  a  cautious 
man  and  a  good  judge  of  character,  to  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Bench,  but  was  not  confirmed  either  time. 
On  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  quite  unex- 
pectedly to  himself,  he  received  from  the  Governor  llie 
appointment,  for  one  year,  to  the  office  for  which  he 
had  been  nominated.  He  was  then  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  and  had  been  at  the  bar  and  a  resident  of  the  state 
but  nine  years.  With  much  reluctance  he  accepted  the 
appointment,  having  to  risk  the  re-election  of  Governor 
Whitcomb  for  a  renomination  to  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was,  however,  re-elected,  and  Judge 
Perkins,  having  served  on  the  bench  one  year,  was  re- 
nominated, and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  receiving  a 
two-thirds  vote,  seven  Whig  Senators  voting  for  him. 
In  1S52,  and  again  in  1S5S,  he  was  elected,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  by  the  vote  of  the  people  to  the  same 
position,  and  was  therefore  on  the  Supreme  Bench  nine- 
teen consecutive  years.  When,  in  the  stress  of  polit- 
ical disaster  in  1S64,  he  left  that  court,  he  did  not 
therefore  despair  or  retire,  there  was  no  impatient  com- 
plaint or  repining.  He  entered  at  once  into  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  In  1S57  he  accepted  the  aji- 
pointment  of  professor  of  law  in  the  North-western 
'  Christian  University,  which  position  he  retained  several 
years.  In  1870,  1S71,  and  1S72  he  was  professor  of  law 
at  the  Indiana  Slate  University,  at  Bloomington.  He 
felt  much  pride  and  gratification  in  the  marked  success 
of  so  many  of  his  students.  Among  the  number  were 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Holstein,  Judge  Daniel  Howe,  Judge 
John  A.  Holman,  Senator  A.  C.  Harris,  Hon.  John  A. 
Finch,  Hon.  John  S.  Duncan,  of  Indianapolis ;  Sen- 
ator I.  H.  Fowler,  of  Owen;  Judge  C.  N.  Pollard,  of 
Howard;  Senator  George  W.  Grubbs,  of  Morgan;  and 
Judge  John  A.  Cornahan,  of  Lafayette.  In  addition 
to  his  immense  labor  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  professor  of  law,  he  prepared  in  1S5S 
the  '*  Indiana  Digest,"  a  book  containing  eight  hundred 
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and  seventy  pages,  and  requiring,  in  its  writing,  ar- 
rangement, and  compilation  for  the  press,  a  great 
amount  of  Iat)or,  involving  the  deepest  research  into 
the  statutes  of  the  slate  and  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  work  has  received  the  approbation 
of  the  members  of  the  Indiana  bar,  as  a  work  of  great 
merit  and  utility.  In  1S59  he  also  produced  the  "Indi- 
ana Practice,"  a  work  of  about  the  same  number  of 
pages  and  no  less  importance,  and  requiring  as  much 
I,\bor  in  its  preparation,  as  the  Digest.  In  1S6S  he  un- 
dertook the  editorship  of  the  //,ra.'./,  formerly  and 
since  the  Sentinel,  the  Democratic  state  organ.  In 
.•\ugust,  1872,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Baker, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Rand,  to  a  scat  on  the  Superior  Bench  of  Marion 
County — a  nisi prius  and  inferior  tribunal,  one  of  great 
labor  and  responsibility — and  discharged  its  duties  with 
all  diligence  and  fidelity.  He  was  subsequently  elecied 
to  the  same  office  in  1S74  without  opposition.  Nor  was 
there  ever  a  juster  act  of  popular  gratitude  and  recog- 
nition than  when  the  people  of  the  state,  in  1876,  almost 
without  action  upon  his  part,  took  him  from  this  place 
and  returned  him  to  a  higher  .station  in  the  courts  of  the 
commonwealth,  uhich  he  had  formerly  so  long  adorned 
with  his  presence.  To  his  studious  application,  which 
supplemented  the  natural  qualities  of  his  mind,  much 
was  due  for  the  reputation  of  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Bench  in  the  days  when  it  was  honored  lor  its  wisdom, 
lie  helped  to  give  it  the  name  it  had  in  the  days  of 
P^lackford  and  Dewey,  his  first  associates  in  the  court, 
and  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  his 
death  is,  that  it  deprives  the  bench  of  the  quality  it 
nee<ls  most  and  has  least.  Shortly  after  Judge  Perkin.s's 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Indianapolis,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  material  interests  of  his  adopted 
citv,  and  during  his  long  residence  there  assisted  with 
his  means  and  inlluence  in  many  enterprises  looking  to- 
ward the  prosperity  of  Indianapolis.  .As  he  was  familiar 
with  adversity  in  his  early  days,  and  often  experienced 
all  that  was  liltter  in  poverty,  his  heart  continually 
prompted  him  to  acts  of  benevolence  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate of  his  ncighboihood.  It  was  a  mystery  to  many 
how  he  could  apply  himself  professionally  with  such 
unremitting  diligence,  and  at  the  same  time  take  such 
a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  looking  toward  the  pros- 
perity of  Indianapolis;  but  the  fact  is  he  knew  no  rest; 
he  was  indefatigable;  he  never  tired  when  there  was 
any  thing  to  be  done.  His  life  w.as  an  unceasing  round 
of  labors  which  he  never  neglected,  and  which  he  pur- 
sued with  a  devoted  industry  from  which  more  robust 
constitutions  might  have  recoiled.  On  political  subjects 
the  Judge  was  a  pertinent  and  forcible  writer,  and  when 
his  pen  engaged  in  miscellany    its  productions  possessed 


a  truthful  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  beauty  which  ranked 
them  among  the  best  literary  productions  of  the  day. 
His  eulogy  on  the  late  Governor  Ashbel  P.  Willard, 
delivered  in  the  Senate  chamber  during  the  November 
term,  i860,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  does 
ample  justice  to  the  ch:4acter  and  memory  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man;  and  the  sentiments  that  pervade  the 
entire  address  bear  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the 
head  and  goodness  of  the  heart  from  which  they  ema- 
nated. The  pith  and  fiber  of  his  mental  faculties  are 
not  by  any  thing  better  attested  than  by  the  very  evi- 
dent growth  and  progress  of  his  judicial  style.  His 
mind  was  of  that  finest  material  which  does  not  dull 
with  age  or  b>-come  stale  with  usage.  He  improved 
steadily  and  constantly  to  the  very  last.  His  last  opin- 
ions are  his  best.  There  is  in  these  a  manifest  terse- 
ness, a  cautious,  careful  trimming  and  lopping  off  of  all 
superfluousness;  the  core  only,  the  very  kernel  of  the 
point  to  be  decided,  is  presented.  But  for  this  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  in  his  earlier  writings  he  is 
not  to  be  upbraided,  but  is  to  be  commended,  rather,  for 
the  moral  courage  necessary  in  the  avowal  and  avoid- 
ance of  such  fault.  The  first,  and  not  the  least,  quality 
in  a  judge  is  thorough  integrity  of  purpose  and  ac- 
tion. In  this  great  qualification  he  was  faultless.  In 
a  long  and  diversified  course  of  public  life  no 
charge  was  made  against  him  of  corruption  or  op- 
pression, or  even  of  discourtesy  or  unkindness.  In 
his  intercourse,  whether  with  his  colleagues  of  the 
bench  and  bar,  or  with  the  people  at  large,  no  stain 
was  ever  fSund  upon  the  ermine  which  he  wore. 
Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  bestowed  upon  the 
firmness  with  which  he  maintained  his  political  integ- 
rity. In  early  life  an  ardent  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  Jackson  and  Jefferson,  he  remained 
faithful  in  his  adherence  to  them  to  the  end.  There 
were  many  notable  examples  in  his  day  of  political 
apostasy;  there  were  many  of  his  contemporaries  who, 
vielding  to  what  was  called  the  force  of  circumstances, 
or  the  course  of  events,  did 

"  Crook  Ihc  l>rcgn.-int  liii.ECs  of  tlic  knee, 
Th.il  Ihrifl  miglu  follow  fawning." 

But  he  was  not  of  the  number.  At  the  grand  assizes 
of  the  future,  posterity  will  award  to  the  late  chief 
justice  of  Indiana  the  white  gloves  of  purity,  in  token 
of  a  lengthened  term  of  public  service  in  which  justice 
was  administered  without  fear,  without  favor,  and  with- 
out reproach.  Judge  Perkins  died  of  paralysis  of  the 
brain,  at  his  residence  on  West  New  York  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, at  midnight,  December  17,  1S79,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  full  of  years  and 
honors.  It  will  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, in  these  feverish  and  changeful  times,  to  fill 
a  position  of  such  high  honor  and  trust  in  our  state 
such  a  length    of  time.     .\s   is  customary  on  the  death 
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of  a  member  of  the  profession,  a  bar  meeting  was  called, 
and,  after  appropriate  remarks,  the  following  memorial 
was  reported  by  Governor  Baker,  as  chairman  of  a 
special  committee: 

"  Again,  in  the  history  of  the  state,  death  has 
entered  the  Supreme  Court,  and  made  vacant  a  seat 
upon  its  bench.  The  chief  justice  is  dead.  We  meet 
to  do  suitable  honor  to  the  name  and  memory,  and 
mourn  the  death,  of  Judge  Perkins.  His  eminent  suc- 
cess is  an  encouragement,  his  death  an  admonition. 
Endowed  with  strong  and  active  faculties,  he  pursued 
the  purposes  of  his  life  with  fortitude  and  determina- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  his  career  he  stood  among  the 
distinguished  of  a  profession  in  which  distinction  must 
be  merited  to  be  achieved. 

*'  He  was  successful  in  life,  and  attained  exalted 
position,  and  enjoyed  the  admiration  and  approval  of 
his  countrymen,  not  only  because  of  his  excellent 
natural  endowments,  but  also  because  his  faculties  were 
cultivated  and  developed  by  diligent  labor,  and  beauti- 
fied by  extensive  and  useful  learning,  and  also  because 
his  motives  were  pure  and  his  conduct  upright.  In  this 
we  have  a  lesson  and  an  encouragement. 

'*The  people  gave  him  high  honor,  and  made  it  as 
enduring  as  the  laws  and  the  records  of  the  state.  His 
name  is  forever  interwoven  in  our  judicial  history.  So 
long  as  society  shall  remain  organized  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  law,  will  the  student  of  laws  consult  his 
opinions  and  decisions.  Through  coming  generations 
will  his  labor  and  learning  influence  both  the  legislator 
and  the  judge. 

"He  was  an  able  and  a  faithful  judge,  and  brought 
honor  in  our  profession.  We  will  cherish  his  memory. 
In  his  death  we  are  admonished  that  no  earthly  dis- 
tinction can  defeat  or  post|nMie  the  '  inevitableTiour.' 


'The  paths   of  glory   lead   bn 


.  the  gr 


•*To  his  family  and  kindred  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathy." 

Jud-e  Perkins  was  married,  in  1S3S,  to  Amanda  J. 
Pyle,  daughter  of  Josejih  Pyle,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Richmond,  Indiana.  By  this  marriage  there  were  ten 
children,  only  one  of  whom  survives,  Samuel  E.  Per- 
kins, junior,  now  a  practicing  attorney  in  Iiw^ianapolis, 
Indiana.  He  had  also  six  grandsons;  four,  the  children 
of  his  daughter,  who  married  Hon.  Oscar  B.  Hord  ;  and 
two,  the  children  of  his  son,  who  married  Sue  E. 
Hatch,  one  of  whom   continues  the  name. 


•^MFAFF,  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  of  Indianap- 
dpv  olis,  auditor  of  Mariun  County,  was  born  in  Suv- 
CTJv  rey  County,  North  Carolina,  October  12,  1831, 
^•Q  and  is  the  son  of  Jacob  L.  and  Sarah  (Inman) 
Pfaff.  Mr.  Pfaff  is  the  oldest  son  of  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren, only  two  of  whom  are  now  living.  When  he  was 
six  years  i^ld  his  father,  who  was  a  practicing  physician  of 
eminence  and  worth,  moved  with  his  family  to  Morgan 
County,  Indiana,  and  four  years  later  to  Westfield,  Ham- 
ilton County,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  the  sub- 


ject of  this  sketch  was  spent.  His  mother  died  in  1845, 
when  he  was  still  a  mere  youth.  His  father  lived  until 
the  year  1S59.  During  his  life-time  Doctor  Pfaff  was  a 
pronounced  and  enthusiastic  Abolitionist,  and  his  home 
at  Westfield  was  an  important  station  on  the  "Under- 
ground Railway."  Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
consummation  of  the  great  object  of  his  desires  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  race,  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  storm  which  was  to  end  in  civil  strife,  and  event- 
ually in  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  had  commenced  to 
be  heard  over  the  land.  Brought  up  by  such  a  father, 
and  surrounded  by  such  influences,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  young  Pfafif  early  imbibed  a  cordial  hatred  for  the 
institution  of  slavery  ;  and  the  effects  of  this  training 
and  education  were  felt  when  he  first  became  a  voter. 
His  first  presidential  suffrage  was  cast  for  the  ticket  of 
the  Liberty  party,  headed  by  the  names  of  John  P. 
Hale  and  George  W.  Julian,  altliough  a  forlorn  hope. 
His  subsequent  political  career  has  been  in  accordance 
with  his  youthful  convictions,  as  the  Republican  party 
has  always  claimed  and  received  his  warmest  sympathy 
and  support.  Mr.  Pfaff's  early  education  was  of  the 
meager  description  to  be  obtained  in  the  old  country 
log  school-house,  which  he  attended  until  his  fourteenth 
yeai'.  Upon  this  scanty  foundation  he  built  all  his  sub- 
sequent education  himself,  acquiring  by  reading  and 
study  a  good  English  education,  and  by  contact  with 
the  world  that  knowledge  of  men  and  business  without 
which  education  is  itself  of  but  little  value.  At  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  entered  a  dry-goods  store  as 
clerk,  and  there  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  that  busi- 
ness. After  an  experience  of  four  years  as  an  employe 
he  began  in  trade  for  himself,  which  he  continued 
until  1S60,  the  year  succeeding  his  father's  death. 
He  was  not  only  successful  in  business,  but  made  his 
influence  felt  in  the  politics  of  the  county,  and 
in  the  year  mentioned  he  was  clecttd  auditor  of 
Hamilton  County,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  taking  his 
seat  in  March,  1S61.  His  term  of  office  was  four  years, 
and  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  period  covered  by 
the  war,  in  which  only  his  official  position  prevented 
his  being  an  active  participant.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  auditor,  in  1S65,  Mr.  Pfaff  removed  from 
Noblesville,  the  county  seat  of  Hamilton  County,  to 
Indianapolis,  and  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade, 
on  South  ^feridian  Street,  in  company  with  his  brother 
and  John  C.  Burton,  under  the  tirm  name  of  John  C. 
Burton  &  Co.  This  connection  continued  until  Febru- 
ary, 1S7S,  when  Mr.  Pfaff  sold  his  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. In  this  trade  he  had  been  remarkably  successful, 
and  had  achieved  a  fine  reputation  as  a  business  man  of 
probity  and  honor;  but  his  never-failing  interest  in  pol- 
itics had  made  him  a  prominent  figure  in  Republican 
circles  in  Marion  County,  and  he  was  nominated  by  the 
party  for  county  auditor  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  at  the 
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ensuing  election  was  elcctcil  by  about  one  thousand  nia- 
jorily  over  his  Democratic  competitor.  The  struggle  in 
the  county  that  year  was  close  and  exciting,  and  resulted 
in  an  alnuist  complete  reversal  of  the  official  politics  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Pfaff  proved  himself  an  able  and  effi- 
cient organizer,  and  an  untiring  worker  in  the  canvass. 
Ilis  ability  was  more  evident  as  a  careful,  shrewd,  and 
far-seeing  manager  than  in  the  more  public  duties  of 
the  stump;  and  he  developed  a  strength  that  gratified 
his  friends  and  astonished  his  oi)ponents,  while  his  per- 
sonal popularity  was  beyond  all  question.  The  position 
to  which  he  was  elected  is  one  of  particularly  arduous 
and  responsible  duties,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money  and  a  large  amount  of  care  and 
[jrudence  in  management;  but  Mr.  Pfaff  has  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  tnsk,  and  his  administration  has 
been  one  which  reflects  credit  on  himself  and  is  sati.s- 
factory  to  his  friends.  On  July  ig,  1S55,  Mr.  Pfaflr  mar- 
ried Miss  Ann  E.  Kenyon,  a  native  of  New  York  state. 
They  have  a  family  of  four  children,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Two  sons,  grown  up,  are  clerks  in  the  audi- 
tor's tiftice.  Mr.  Pfaff  has  been  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  but  does 
not  take  an  active  part.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  In  public  and  private  life  he  is  a 
man  who  commands  universal  respect,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
honor.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  healthful  and 
vigorous,  full  of  life  and  energy,  anil  in  every  respect  is 
regarded  as  a  representative  of  moral  and  physical  worth 
in  his  community. 

— >-KaCv- — 

f|lCKERILL,  FRANCI.S  MARION,  was  born 
August  27,  1832,  in  Brown  County,  Ohio.  His 
C.y  parents,  Dennis  and  Dorcas  Pickerill,  were  jdain 
c'S^''  farm  folk  ;  the  former  being  a  son  of  .Samuel  Picker- 
ill,  a  soldier  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  was  in 
all  the  battles  fought  under  the  command  of  General  Mor- 
gan. His  mother,  Dorcas  Pickerill,  was  a  Jacobs.  Ilis 
parents  removed  from  Ohio,  settling  in  Hamilton  County, 
Inrliana,  in  1832,  entering  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Hig  and  Little  Cicero  Creeks.  Young  Picker- 
ill's  educational  facilities  were  confined  to  the  ordinary 
district  schools.  He  devoured  eagerly  the  few  books  he 
could  reach,  and  mastered  their  contents  by  the  light  of 
a  shell-bark  hickory  fire.  At  seven  he  lost  his  mother,  and 
financial  reverses  came.  His  father  removed  to  Cicero, 
Hamilton  County,  Indiana,  and  was  one  of  its  oiiginal 
lounders.  A  farm  was  rented,  and  here  our  subject  re- 
mained until  he  had  reached  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
tlicn  started  out  to  seek  his  fortunes.  In  Ohio  we  find 
him  in  the  employment  of  his  uncle,  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  day.  Again,  in  Indiana,  lie  became  a  clerk  in 
a    drug-store    in    Lafayette,    llun    in    a    hardware    store, 


and  finally  he  became  a  partner  in  a  daguerrean  ga"  ry 
in  Crawfordsville.  Quick  to  learn,  full  of  ingenious 
devices,  with  strong  artistic  instincts,  he  had  fou  .d  his 
sphere,  and  remained  in  it  for  years,  acquiring  i  1  Du- 
butjue,  Iowa,  a  handsome  little  fortune.  But  the  old 
story  must  here  be  repealed — investments  in  wild  lands, 
security  debls,  depreciation  in  values,  and  then  came 
the  financial  crash  of  1857.  The  previous  year,  while 
in  full  tide  of  success,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Mat- 
son,  in  Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford  County,  Wisconsin, 
the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  officers'  quarters  of 
old  Fort  Crawford.  After  the  crash,  in  1S58,  Mr. 
Pickerill  became  interested  with  others  in  a  colonizing 
scheme,  and  formed  the  Dacotah  Town  Company, 
proceeding  to  Council  Bluffs  by  river  and  to  Sioux  City 
by  wagon.  On  the  route  one  of  the  six  adventurers 
left  his  watch  at  the  last  night's  resting  place,  and  Mr. 
Pickerill  and  another  volunteered  to  return  for  it.  This, 
going  and  coming,  involved  a  walk  of  twenty  miles, 
against  a  stormy  head  wind,  and  thirty-five  miles  addi- 
tional through  the  wilderness,  all  the  work  of  a  day. 
At  Sioux  City — consisting  of  a  i^w  log-huts  and  wig- 
wams— it  was  determined  to  make  Nebraska  the  field 
of  operations ;  and,  after  days  of  toilsome  march  and 
search,  the  site  where  now  stands  St.  James  was  selected 
as  headquarters  by  the  adventurers,  and  the  future  town 
was  named,  in  advance,  Wacapana,  it  still  existint;  as  a 
trading  post.  Sickness  at  home  called  Mr.  Pickerill 
away,  and,  on  foot,  he  plunged  into  the  dense  wilder- 
ness and  crossed  trackless  pr.iiries,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles.  He  resumed  his  former  business  at  St. 
Joseph,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S59  again  returned  to  his 
companions,  now  nearly  destitute  of  provisions,  living 
on  mush  and  molasses.  Erecting  a  cabin,  he  put  in  a 
crop,  and  in  July  again  sought  civilization.  On  his  re- 
turn he  endured  nil  the  privations  of  pioneer  travel, 
lost  his  horses,  and  arrived  in  Iowa  nearly  destitute. 
He  pursue«l  his  former  business  at  several  points,  but  in 
i860,  being  a  loyal  man  and  at  all  times  outspoken,  he 
was  driven  out  of  St.  Joseph  by  armed  rebels,  and 
escaped  only  with  his  life.  He  again  resumed  business, 
but  in  1862  he  entered  into  the  recruiting  service,  and 
participated  in  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  revolt  near 
Fort  Ridgley,  Minnesota.  In  the  fall  of  th.at  year  he 
came  to  Indianapolis,  and  in  November,  1863,  enlisted 
in  Captain  David  Negley's  company,  124th  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  Colonel  James  Burgess  command- 
ing. He  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  regiment  until  it 
w.as  mufteied  out  of  .-ervice  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  engaged  with  a  Chicago  house  as  commercial  agent, 
and  was  in  that  city  during  the  great  fire  and  for  two 
years  after.  He  returned  to  Indianapolis  to  accept  a 
situation  in  the  photograph  supply  house  of  Henderson 
Geiirge,  now  Henderson  George  &  Co.,  No  39  Virginia 
Avenue,  where  he  yet   rtiiiaui.^,   an  honuied  citizen  and 
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a  business  man  of  marked  ability.  Mr.  Pickerill  is  of 
small  stature,  rapid  in  his  movements,  of  an  active 
mind,  quick  at  expedients,  ingenious  by  instinct, 
affable  in  manner,  a  member  of  the  Eleventh  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  has  a  family  of  which  he  is  justly 
proud.  His  second  marriage  occurred  in  Chicago, 
1S74,  to  Miss  Maggie  C.  Coates. 


gBlCKERILL,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  M.  D., 
"Il^  of  Indianapolis,  was  born  at  Cicero,  Hamilton 
<^Xj  County,  Indiana,  August  31,  1837.  To  this  point 
w''  in  1832,  then  almost  a  vast  wilderness,  his  father 
and  mother,  Samuel  J.  and  Mahala  M.  Pickerill,  emi- 
grated from  Brown  County,  state  of  Ohio.  They  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  ihe  siaie,  and 
were  the  first  moving  spirits  in  the  now  thriving  town  of 
Cicero.  They  owned  and  lived  in  the  only  two-story 
house  in  the  place.  After  seeing  the  wildernLSS  change  into 
a  beautiful  village  and  into  productive  farms,  his  parents 
moved  to  Clinton  County,  Indiana,  near  Fiankfoit,  and 
remained  there  a  few  years.  The  present  generation 
can  never  fully  comprehend  the  vast  labors  of  the  early 
pioneers.  The  present  dwellers  only  see  the  result,  but 
can  never  hear  the  ring  of  the  ax  of  steel  wielded  by 
muscles  that  would  put  to  the  blush  ihose  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Can  the  mother  of  the  present  day,  sur- 
rounded by  the  little  biood  around  her,  with  not  a 
thought  of  fear  or  harm,  realize  the  condition  of  the 
pioneer  mother,  with  her  helpless  little  ones  clinging  to 
her,  as  the  war-cry  of  the  savage  and  the  cries  of  wild 
lieasts  are  heard  apjjroaching,  with  no  bulwark  of  safety 
but  a  frail  log-cabin,  with  an  imperfect  door  and  a  win- 
dow of  oiled  paper?  Such  was  the  life  of  the  heroic 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  .ind  such  was  the 
life  of  his  brave  and  daring  father.  God  has  blessed 
them  both  with  good  old  age.  They  still  live  to  see 
the  beautiful  results  of  their  early  pioneer  labors,  with 
children  and  grandchildren  to  call  them  blessed.  And, 
thus  surrounded,  little  George  and  his  brother  Samuel 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  a  cabin 
school-house  for  the  most  part,  built  in  a  dense  forest. 
Here  he  had  his  first  love-making,  when  tlve  or  six  years 
old,  with  a  pretty  girl  of  about  his  own  age.  So  ardent 
was  his  affection  that  it  could  not  be  controlled,  or  kept 
from  the  eye  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  happened  to  be 
his  own  father.  The  result  was,  the  enamored  youth  was 
favored  with  a  whipping.  And,  as  he  has  never  mar- 
ried, there  may  be  truth  in  the  saying  that  there  are 
hearts  that  never  love  but  once.  In  the  year  1S4S 
his  father  removed  to  Lafayette,  In<liana,  Here  was 
opened  a  prosperous  business  career  for  Mr.  Pickerill, 
who  there  carried  on  a  large  dairy  and  stock  market. 
In  this  our  subject  was  employed   mornings  and   even- 


ings, attending  school  during  the  day,  but  with  little 
interest  in  its  duties.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
sent  to  college,  and  a  new  era  in  his  life  began.  Fun 
and  frolic  gave  place  to  serious  thought.  He  entered 
the  North-western  Christian  University,  now  Butler, 
with  the  thought  fixed  on  his  mind  by  his  parents  and 
the  many  preachers  who  constantly  visited  at  his  father's 
house — it  was  a  kind  of  ministers'  headquarters  for  that 
part  of  the  state — that  he  was  to  be  a  clergyman.  With 
this  in  view,  he  began  the  acquisition  of  knowdedge  in 
earnest.  The  third  year  of  his  college  life  found  him 
a  young  preacher,  with  all  the  zeal  and  ambition  that  a 
very  warm  and  imaginative  temperament  could  give, 
giving  great  promise  of  success.  He  was  well  received 
w  herever  he  went,  and  encouraged  by  Church  and  people. 
About  this  time  a  change  came  o\'er  his  father's  busi- 
ness, and  the  young  preacher  had  to  battle  with  life  for 
himself.  Instead,  therefore,  of  returning  to  college  in 
the  fall,  he  engaged  and  taught  a  school  at  Lafayette. 
The  proceeds  of  this  he  applied  as  first  payment  on  a 
home  for  his  father  and  mother,  near  l.ara)ctte.  The 
following  fall  and  winter  found  him  at  Pax  ton,  Ford 
County,  Illinois,  teaching  a  six  months'  school  and 
preaching.  The  next  year  he  taught  at  State  Line  City, 
Illinois.  This  was  a  labor  not  altogether  congenial  to 
one  of  his  temperament,  but  was  the  best  thing  that 
offered  itself  for  the  accomidishment  of  the  objects  in 
view — his  own  improvement,  and  assisting  in  liquidating 
the  indebtedness  on  the  property  before  mentioned. 
For  this  purpose  he  taught  two  other  schools,  one  at 
Dayton,  Indiana,  and  another  at  Lebanon,  Imliana. 
The  year  the  Lebanon  school  was  taught  he  had  again 
returned  to  the  university,  but  left  it  again  to  resume  in- 
struction. About  this  time  "  a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  his  dream,"  with  regard  to  the  profession  that 
had  been  chosen  for  him.  While  he  loved  it,  it  became 
a  very  serious  question  with  him  wdiether  he  was  "the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,"  or  not.  As  his  own 
mind  became  more  matured,  and  his  tastes  and  ambi- 
tion assumed  more  definite  shape,  he  found  that  his 
mind  was  decidedly  speculative,  running  into  a  scientific 
channel,  his  late  reading  being  almost  wholly  of  this 
nature,  and  the  fear  arose  with  him  that  he  was  not  in 
his  right  profession.  This  solicitude  gave  rise  to  a  care- 
ful investigation,  the  result  being  the  choice  of  med- 
icine, as  being  more  in  harmony  with  the  constitution 
of  his  mind  than  theology  ever  could  be.  During  this 
transition  the  laws  of  physical  life  were  his  absorbing 
thought,  the  harmony,  or  the  want  of  harmony,  be- 
tween them  and  revelation.  This  was  a  field  large 
enough  for  the  gratification  of  the  most  speculative 
mind.  The  harmony  could  not  at  all  limes  be  found. 
He  made  a  rule  for  himself:  if  he  could  not  untie  the 
knot,  he  would  not  cut  it.  The  fault  was  within  him- 
self.    If  he  had  known  more   he  might  be  able  to  com- 
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preheiid  more  of  infinite  wisdom.  Faith  in  revelation 
would  sometimes  tremlile — almost  fall — yet  in  the  end 
there  was  an  undying  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  Neither  did  the  study  of  medicine 
breed  infidelity  in  him.  His  first  medical  college  in- 
struction was  at  Ann  Arbor  University,  in  Michigan. 
There  was  a  flaw  in  his  radical  mind  over  the  teaching 
while  at  this  college.  Agents  and  means  were  used  in 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  too  destructive  to  life,  not  at 
all  in  harmony  with  the  natnre  of  man.  .Mercury  was 
the  king  of  medicines.  This  he  could  not,  would  not, 
tolerate.  Believing  that  any  agent  that  did  not  work  in 
perfect  harmony  with  physiologic  laws  was  unsuited 
and  hurtful  to  man,  he  says: 

"I  repudiate  mercury  because  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  tlie  whole  economy  of  man.  I  repudiate  it  because 
it  lowers  the  standard  of  life.  I  repudiate  it  because 
it  creates  untold  more  diseases  than  it  cures — if  it  ever 
cures  at  all.  I  repudiate  it  because  no  man  knows  what 
the  results  are  going  to  be  after  it  is  given." 

After  practicing  a  year  (after  leaving  Michigan  Uni- 
versity) in  Indianapolis,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  en- 
tered the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  from  which  he 
graduated,  February  16,  1866.  He  returned  to  Indian- 
apolis and  resumed  practice,  and  with  this  new  medical 
banner  he  soon  gained  friends  and  patronage,  and  has 
remained  there  to  the  present.  He  is  still  speculative, 
and  anxious  to  learn  of  something  new  which  is  better 
than  the  old.  He  has  written  quite  freely  to  medical 
journals,  his  essays  always  being  in  demand.  He  is 
still  a  hard  student.  He  has  never  married,  but  is  very 
fond  of  the  ladies,  and  thinks  he  will  find  time  to  get  a 
v\'ife  before  long. 

;-»£«'-< — 

^^ 

v||;F|rUXK,    DANIEL  H.,   M.    D.,  physician  and  sur- 

4t  geon,  Indianapolis,  was  born  near  Fincastle,  Hote- 
l^,T7    tourt  County,  Virginia,   November  3,    1S29.      His 

tO"  father,  Daniel  Prunk,  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Maryland  in  1794,  served  his  country  as  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1S12,  and  died  in  Illinois  in  1861.  His  wife, 
Catharine  (Edwards)  Prunk,  the  mother  of  Doctor 
Prunk,  was  born  in  old  Virginia  in  1796,  and  still  lives, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  surrounde<l  by  a 
numerous  family  of  children  and  grandchildren,  and  en- 
joying their  appreciative  love  and  affection.  In  the  fall 
of  183 1  the  father  of  Doctor  Prunk,  not  feeling  disposed 
to  spend  his  life  in  competition  with  slave  labor,  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  a  free  state.  Reaching  Xenia, 
Ohio,  with  a  family  of  seven  children,  he  was  forced  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather  to  winter  there.  Resuming 
his  journey  next  spring,  he  encountered  his  full  share 
of  the  many  privations,  hardships,  and  obstructions  pe- 
culiar to  a  new  country,  his  horses  often  having  to  wade 
side-deep   through    th^    sloughs    and    quagmires    which 


were  very  frequently  met  with,  and  the  children  being 
often  transferred  in  arms  across  the  most  difficult  por- 
tions of  the  way.  lie  at  length  reached  his  destination, 
at  Hennepin,  Bureau  County,  Illinois,  in  the  spring  of 
1832,  and  set  to  work  to  clear  a  farm  and  home  for  his 
family.  The  settlers  at  that  time  had  to  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  the  "noble  red  man,"  and  more  than  once 
Mr.  Prunk  only  saved  his  family  from  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  of  the  dreaded  Black  Hawk  Indians 
by  taking  refuge  in  the  old  Florida  Fort,  about  three 
miles  from  Hennepin.  .Society  was  imperfectly  organ- 
ized, log-cabin  school-houses  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  schoolmaster  was  not  abroad  in  the  land,  in 
those  days  of  jjioneer  hardships.  Subscription  schools 
for  three  months  in  the  winter  season  were  the  best 
educational  facilities  then  offered  to  the  most  favored 
families,  and  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
obliged  to  forego  even  those  meager  opportunities. 
There  were  few  incentives  to  fire  latent  powers  to  noble 
achievements,  save  the  acquisition  of  broad  acres  and 
their  cultivation.  It  was  amid  such  surroundings  and 
with  such  advantages  that  the  boyhood  and  youth 
of  Doctor  Prunk  were  passed.  But  his  restless  mind 
was  not  content  to  regard  the  routine  of  a  farmer's 
life  as  the  chief  destiny  of  man,  and  so,  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity,  spurred  on  by  youthful  ambition, 
he  left  the  parental  roof  to  avail  himself  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  afforded  at  Lncon,  Illinois,  work- 
ing mornings,  evenings,  and  Saturdays  to  defray  ex- 
penses, until  he  was  qualified  to  teach  a  district  school. 
This  served  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  re- 
view his  studies,  and  also  paved  the  way  for  meeting  his 
expenses  at  the  college  of  Mount  Palatine,  Illinois,  which 
he  entered  in  1S50.  One  year  later  he  attended  Rock 
River  Seminary,  where  he  numbered  among  his  class- 
mates John  A.  Rawlins,  afterwards  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  now  Governor  of  Illinois.  His 
limited  means  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  there 
longer  than  a  year,  at  the  close  of  which  he  returned 
home,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  school.  In  the  .spring  of  1853  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Doc- 
tor Joseph  Mercer,  of  Princeton,  Illinois.  He  attended 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1S53-54,  and  finally,  in  1S55-56,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
His  first  location  as  a  physician  was  at  Carthage,  a 
beautiful  suburban  village  near  Cincinnati,  where  pic- 
nics and  May  parties  seem  to  be  a  "joy  forever."  It 
was  on  one  of  these  joyous  and  festive  occasions  that 
he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  estimable  little 
lady  from  the  blue-grass  country,  an  acquaintance  which 
gradually  budded  into  friendship  and  love,  and  ripened 
into  marriage  one  year  afterwards.  The  following  year, 
by  special  arrangement,  he  took  charge  of  the  practice 
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of  Doctor  A.  Sheplicrd,  at  Springdale,  Ohio,  while  the 
doctor  was  absent  oa  a  foreign  tour.  On  the  return 
of  the  latter  Doctor  Prunk  was  importuned  to  locate 
at  Rockford,  Illinois,  and  did  so  in  the  fall  of  1857, 
just  in  time  to  be  greeted  by  the  financial  crash  that 
swept  over  the  country,  so  ruinous  to  business  in  gen- 
eral and  to  state  banks  in  particular.  His  professional 
success  had  been  such  as  to  enable  him  to  flatter  him- 
self with  brilliant  prospects  for  his  future,  and  a  bright 
recompense  for  the  arduous  labors  which  had  preceded 
his  adoption  of  a  profession;  but  the  crisis  came  which 
no  amount  of  skill  could  overcome,  and  the  eftect  was 
to  locate  him  once  more  in  Princeton,  Illinois,  in 
October,  1S58,  when  he  formed  a  co[)artnership  with  his 
old  preceptor,  Doctor  Mercer.  This  connection  lasted 
until  April  16,  1S61,  when  special  inducements  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  locate  in  Indianapolis,  just  as  the 
echoes  from  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  were 
reverberating  through  the  land.  In  September,  1S61, 
he  was  honored  by  Governor  Morton  with  a  commis- 
sion as  assistant  surgeon  igih  Regiment  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers, to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  passed  a  successful  and 
creditable  examination  before  the  regular  board,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Marshall  House  Hospital, 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  he  served  several  months, 
until  the  extreme  illness  of  his  wife  hastily  summoned 
him  home.  June  28,  1S62,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Governor  to  report  to  Colonel  Brown,  of  the  20th  Regi- 
ment Indiana  Volunteers,  which  lay  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, Virginia,  jubt  after  the  seven  days'  battle.  Sel- 
dom in  the  history  of  war  had  the  fortunes  of  battle, 
the  terrors  of  disease,  and  the  elements  so  effectively 
combined  against  the  strength  of  an  army.  The  rank 
and  file  were  so  reduced  by  losses  and  sickness  that 
there  were  scarcely  enough  able-bodied  men  left  to 
man  the  breastworks  and  the  trenches.  It  is  said  that 
even  a  Kearney  and  a  Hooker  dropped  tears  of  com- 
miseration over  the  dark  clouds  that  seemed  to  over- 
hang the  decimated  ranks  and  shadow  even  hope  itself. 
Men  and  horses  died  by  hundreds,  and  Egypt's  historic 
reputation  for  stench  and  flies  was  more  than  dupli- 
cated. In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  while  bravely  at- 
tending to  his  duties,  Doctor  Prunk  was  attacked  with 
camp  diarrhoea  and  typhoid  fever,  and  when  the  army 
was  ordered  to  evacuate  the  place  he  was  shipped  to 
David's  Island  Hospital,  sixteen  miles  above  New  York 
City,  where  he  w^as  confined  to  his  tent  six  weeks. 
During  his  absence  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and 
Centerville  had  been  fought,  and  the  veteran  regiment 
lay  near  Arlington  Heights,  very  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers, and  under  marching  orders  for  the  advance  on 
Fredericksburg.  He  w^1s  ordered  by  General  Berry  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  sick  of  the  brigade,  and  conduct 
them  to  the  Third  Army  Corps  Hospital,  near  Alex- 
andria,   Virginia,    where   he   remained    in   charge   until 


about  the  middle  of  December,  1S62,  when  he  resigned 
and  returned  home.  After  a  brief  sojourn  home,  he 
was  again  ready  for  active  service,  and,  having  learned 
that  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  there  was  a  demand  for 
competent  surgeons,  he  proceeded  thither;  and,  after  a 
two  days'  searching  examination  by  the  army  medical 
board,  the  result  was  pronounced  satisfactory,  and  he 
immediately  consummated  a  contract  with  A.  Henry 
Thurston,  assistant  surgeon-general  United  States  army, 
and  medical  director  at  Nashville,  and  was  ordered  on 
duty  at  the  officers'  hospital.  He  subsequently  assisted 
Doctor  Saulter  in  organizing  the  Cumberland  Hospital, 
which  had  a  capacity  for  three  thousand  patients,  and 
here  he  remained  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties 
until  October  12,  1863.  During  his  leisure  hours,  hav- 
ing discovered  a  new  preservative  and  disinfectant  com- 
pound for  embalming  bodies,  he  enlisted  in  that  busi- 
ness with  much  success  during  the  remainder  of  the  w  ar, 
by  permission  of  Major-general  George  H.  Thomas,  hav- 
ing his  headquarters  at  Nashville,  with  branch  offices  at 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Dalton,  At- 
lanta, and  Marietta,  Georgia;  and  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
lie  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  remains  of  Gen- 
eral McPiierson  and  numerous  fallen  heroes  during  the 
Georgia  campaign.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Indianapolis,  and  has  since  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  which 
he  has  achieved  marked  success.  To  smooth  his  pro- 
fessional journey,  which  had  often  been  assailed  by 
foes  without  and  foes  wilhin  the  profession,  on  account 
of  his  school,  he  determined  to  remove  the  obloquy  of 
an  ism  by  graduating,  at  the  close  of.  the  winter  session 
of  1S74-75,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
just  twenty  years  after  he  had  received  his  first  degree 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Doctor  Prunk's  standing  as  a 
physician  is  of  the  first  class,  and  his  social  demeanor 
and  agreeable  presence  and  conversation  make  him  de- 
servedly popular  with  all  patients,  and  stamp  him  as  a 
gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement,  while  his  private 
charactei  as  a  citizen,  a  husband,  and  a  father  is  above 
reproach.  Doctor  Prunk  is,  politically,  a  Republican. 
His  early  religious  associations  were  with  the  good  old 
Methodist  Church,  which  sent  its  itinerant  preachers 
along  with  the  pioneer  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  wilder- 
ness. He  became  a  member  of  that  Church  at  Lacon, 
Illinois,  in  1849,  and  continued  his  membership  therein 
until  1867,  when,  appreciating  the  old  adage,  that  "a 
house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand."  etc.,  he  asso- 
ciated, with  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  wife  was 
a  member.  On  March  30,  1858,  Doctor  Prunk  was 
married  to  Miss  Hattie  A.  Smith,  and  their  family  con- 
sists of  Frank  Howard,  born  in  Princeton,  Bureau 
County,  Illinois,  March  14,  i860;  Harry  Clayton,  born 
in  Indianapolis,  August  17,  1861 ;  and  Byron  Fletcher, 
born  in  Indianapolis,  December  20,   1S66.      We  are  im- 
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pclled  to  take  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  bright 
and  talented  lady  who  presides  over  the  Doctor's  house- 
hold, and  whose  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  public  is 
commensurate  with  her  rare  genius  and  her  truly 
womanly  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  We  give  a  brief 
outline  of  that  part  of  her  life  which  is  of  public  in- 
terest. Her  brilliant  social  qualities  endear  her  to  a 
large  and  constantly  widening,  though  select,  circle  of 
friends.  Mrs.  Haltie  A.  Prunk  is  a  native  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  although  soon  after  her  birth  her  parents, 
^VilUam  J.  and  Lavinia  (Lenox)  Smith,  moved  to  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  where  she  was  brought  up,  and  where 
she  resided  until  her  marriage  with  Doctor  Prunk. 
Both  parents  of  Mrs.  Prunk  were  natives  of  old  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  maternal  family  name  of  Lenox  has 
figured  prominently  for  many  generations.  Her  mater- 
nal grandfather  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  After  a  thorough  and  careful  training  in 
the  usual  branches  of  a  liljcral  English  education,  she 
entered  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1S5S,  a 
short  time  before  her  marriage.  Very  early  in  life  she 
evinced  a  jieculiar  aptitude  for  declamation,  developing 
a  fluency  in  reading,  and  a  dramatic  power  of  expres- 
sion, remarkable  in  one  of  her  age,  and  this  talent 
brought  her  into  requisition  as  the  representative  of  her 
class  on  all  occasions  of  public  entertainment,  and  in 
society  at  popular  and  social  gatherings.  Her  friends 
and  herself  soon  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  there 
existed  in  her  the  germs  of  the  divine  art,  which  only 
needed  careful  cultivation  to  bud  and  blossom  into  the 
ripe  fruitage  of  rare  dramatic  and  elocutionary  genius. 
The  highest  possibilities  in  any  art  or  profession  are  at- 
tained only  by  constant  and  unceasing,  sometimes  la- 
borious, application,  and  Mrs.  Prunk  possessed  both  the 
innate  love  for  art  and  the  will-power  and  determined 
energy  to  apply  herself  to  the  task  of  perfecting  her 
powers.  For  eight  years  previous  to  her  subsequent 
graduation  she  devoted  every  spare  moment  U  study, 
and  to  the  task  of  training  her  vocal  organs  for  the 
platform,  under  the  instructions  of  celebrated  profess- 
ors in  the  East.  Desiring  still  to  secure  the  most  per- 
fect training  that  the  country  afl'ords,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1877,  she  entered  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Oratory,  under  the  control  of  the  late  Professor 
Louis  B.  Monroe,  and  after  the  most  diligent  and  per- 
sistent application  for  two  years  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  May,  1879,  which  was  one  year  less  than 
the  regular  course.  She  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
special  instruction  from  Professors  Steele  NLickaye  and 
R.  R.  Raymond,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mrs.  Prunk's 
first  appearance  before  the  public  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity was  at  the  Grand  Opera-house,  Indianapolis, 
October  14,  1S78,  in  response  to  a  pressing  invitation 
from   the    leading   citizens  of  that  city;    and    press  and 


critics  united  in  paying  the  most  flattering  tributes  to 
her  graceful  presence,  remarkable  purity  and  quality  of 
voice,  and  high  dramatic  talents.  Her  second  appear- 
ance was  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  May  19,  1879, 
before  a  large  assembly  of  the  ilit<r  of  that  cultured 
city.  Her  reception  partook  largely  of  the  character  of 
an  ovation,  and  the  press  teemed  with  the  most  compli- 
mentary allusions  to  the  accomplished  dibutatite.  Since 
that  time  she  has  appeared  before  the  public  at  various 
times,  principally  in  Indianapolis;  and  the  encomiums 
lavished  upon  her,  and  her  constantly  growing  popularity, 
have  awakened  a  wide-spread  desire  on  the  part  of  her 
friends  to  see  the  lady  permanently  adopt  the  platform  as 
a  profession.  Thus  far  the  press  of  domestic  and  other 
duties  has  kept  her  from  acceding  to  the  popular  desire 
in  this  regard,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  she 
may  see  fit  to  gain  for  herself  the  national  reputation 
which  only  awaits  her  bidding.  To  the  people  of  her 
own  city  and  state,  or  in  the  educational  circles  of  the 
East,  she  needs  no  introduction,  and  her  place  in  the 
public  heart  is  assuredly  a  warm  one.  A  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Prunk  would  be  incomplete  without  a  slight  analysis  of 
her  standing  and  powers  as  an  artiste.  Her  friends  do 
not  hesitate  to  claim  for  her  a  place  alongside  the  hand- 
some and  gifted  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  in  many  respects  the 
resemblance  between  the  power  and  presence  of  both 
artistes  is  very  marked.  Mrs.  Prunk  combines  in  a 
marked  degree  those  faculties,  mental  and  physical, 
which  constitute  excellence  in  her  art,  and  in  any  other 
situation  or  profession  some  one  or  other  of  her  splendid 
gifts  would  have  been  misplaced  or  dormant.  With  a 
face  and  form  so  attractive  as  to  command  the  respect- 
ful attention  of  the  most  casual  observer,  she  has 
reached  that  point  of  perfection  in  her  art  at  which  it 
ceases  to  be  art  and  becomes  second  nature.  She  has 
studied  profoundly  the  forms  and  capabilities  of  lan- 
guage, so  that  a  delicacy  of  emphasis  is  assured  by 
which  the  meaning  of  an  author  is  most  distinctly  con- 
veyed; and  no  critic  could  suggest  in  her  delivery  a 
shade  of  intonation  by  which  the  sentiment  could  be 
more  fully  or  more  faithfully  expressed.  With  an  un- 
equalcd  genius  for,  and  a  passionate  devotion  to,  her 
art,  the  utmost  jiaticnce  in  study,  and  a  purely  sym- 
pathetic nature,  there  is  not  a  passage  that  she  can 
not  delineate;  and  the  nicest  shade  or  most  delicate 
modification  of  p.ission  she  seizes  with  philosophical  ac- 
curacy, and  renders  with  such  immediate  force  of  nature 
and  truth,  as  well  as  precision,  that  what  is  the  result 
of  deep  study  and  unwearied  practice  appears  like  sud- 
den inspiration.  There  is  not  a  height  of  grandeur 
to  which  she  docs  not  soar;  not  a  dejuh  of  misery  to 
which  she  can  not  descend;  not  a  chord  of  feeling, 
from  the  sternest  to  the  most  delicate,  which  she  can 
not  cause  to  vibrate  at  her  will.  Her  personal  appear- 
ance and    presence   are  stately  and  dignified,  while  her 
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command  of  facial  expression  seems  almost  unlimited; 
now  capable  of  delineating  the  sunniest  of  smiles;  now 
picturing  the  sternest  of  frowns;  now  lighted  up  with 
the  bright  beams  of  hope;  and  anon  shrouded  in  the 
gloom  of  despair.  Unlike  a  good  many  who  seem  not 
to  live  outside  of  their  profession,  Mrs.  Prunk  shines  as 
brightly  in  the  social  circle  as  on  the  platform,  is  a 
versatile  and  brilliant  conversationalist,  quick  as  the 
lightning's  fladi,  apt  at  repartee,  and  in  tlie  arena  of  re- 
fined sarcasm  able  to  cut  and  parry  with  all  the  polish 
and  dash  of  the  witty,  refined,  and  accomplished  lady. 
In  her  domestic  relations  she  is  pre-eminently  happy,  a 
noble  wife  and  a  devoted  mother.  Mrs.  Prunk  is  now 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  can  not  yet  have  reached 
the  zenith  of  her  physical  and  intellectual  powers.  As- 
suredly, higher  honors  yet  await  her  than  any  she  has 
yet  achieved. 

fiANSDELL,  DANIEL  M.,  clerk  of  Marion  County, 
was  born  June  15,  1S42,  in  the  county  of  which 
he  is  now  clerk.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist 
^S3<d  minister  of  limited  means,  antl  had  no  ad- 
vantages for  education  beyond  that  of  the  district 
country  school  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  when,  by  his  own  will  and  energy,  he  had  se- 
cured a  scholarship  in  Franklin  College,  Johnson 
County,  where  he  remained  three  years,  excepting  the 
time  during  which  he  taught  school.  He  was  in  his 
junior  year  in  1862,  and  had  a  great  desire  to  complete 
his  college  course,  but  he,  like  thousands  of  others,  felt 
that  his  country  required  his  services  in  the  tented  field, 
and  he  accordingly  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  G, 
70th  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  General  Benjamin 
Harrison  commanding,  and  was  with  his  command  con- 
tinuously until  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Georgia,  May  15, 
1S64.  During  the  dreadful  charge  on  that  Sunday  after- 
noon. General  Joe  Hooker  commanding,  in  which  the 
70th  Indiana  took  the  lead,  when  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  rebel  works,  amidst  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell,  he 
lost  his  right  hand,  a  rebel  bullet  having  pierced  his 
wrist,  almost  entirely  severing  the  hand  from  the  arm. 
Thus  ended  his  military  history.  Though  humble,  yet 
his  duties  were  performed  with  fidelity.  No  doubt  had 
opportunity  offered,  even  though  young,  he  would  have 
displayed  those  superior  qualities  in  the  army  that  he 
has  developed  in  civil  life.  Coming  back  to  his  native 
county  in  the  spring  of  1S64,  with  his  mangled  arm  yet 
under  the  surgeon's  care,  while  in  the  city  hospital  of 
Indianapolis,  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  attending 
a  commercial  college,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the 
winter  of  1864-5,  receiving  his  discharge  from  the  army 
at  about  the  same  time.  After  traveling  for  six  months 
selling  school  furniture  for  Asher  &  Adams,  he  returned 
to  the  avocation  that  made  him  his  first  dollar— that  of 


school  teaching — at  which  he  continued  until  June,  1S66, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  deputyship  of  General  \V.  J. 
Elliott,  then  recorder  of  Marion  County.  From  this 
dates  the  era  of  his  successful  political  history.  In  the 
spring  of  1S67  Mr.  Ransdell  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican party  for  clerk  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  which 
office  he  filled,  in  a  manner  highly  acceptable  to  the  city 
and  with  credit  to  himself,  for  two  terms  in  succession. 
After  retiring  from  office  he  engaged  in  business.  In 
1875  he  was  again  brought  forward  into  public  life, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Indian- 
apolis, from  the  largest  and  heaviest  tax-paying  ward  of 
the  city,  where  he  displayed  those  qualities  that  make  a 
successful  representative  of  an  enterprising  people. 
He  stood  in  the  front  of  all  movements  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  the  city's  interest,  prominent  among 
which  was  the  establishment  of  the  Belt  Railroad  and 
stock-yards.  At  the  Republican  convention,  held  at 
Indianapolis  on  the  2d  of  March,  1S7S,  Mr.  Ransdell 
was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  for  county  clerk.  He 
entered  adively  into  the  canvass,  and  was  elected 
over  his  competitor  by  two  thousand  votes,  his  ma- 
jority being  twelve  hundred  more  than  the  aver- 
age majority  of  the  Republican  ticket.  He  entered 
at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  his  predecessors  to  say  that  his 
administration  has  been  eminently  successful.  Few 
men  of  the  age  of  Mr.  Ransdell  have  filled  as 
many  public  positions,  and  certainly  none  have  given 
more  general  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  pub- 
lic duties.  The  private  and  social  side  of  his  life  is  as 
pleasant  as  his  public  career  has  been  successful.  In 
December,  1S69,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary 
R.  Cathcart,  a  woman  of  education,  rare  good  sense, 
and  excellent  judgment,  and  no  doubt  he  can  attribute 
much  of  his  success  to  the  quiet  influence  this  amiable 
woman  has  exerted  over  him  in  his  peaceful  and  happy 
home.  Mr.  Ransdell  has  a  family  of  four  lovely  chil- 
dren: Charlotte  B.,  the  eldest,  is  nine  years  of  age; 
William  J.  is  seven  ;  Mary  C.  is  a  winsome  little  fairy, 
aged  four;  and  Daniel  M.,  junior,  is  an  infant,  aged 
one  year.  Mr.  Ransdell  is  one  of  the  men  of  the  state 
who  will  do  honor  to  any  public  position  in  which  he 
may  be  placed. 

yfjAV,  MARTIN  M.,  late  of  Shelbyville,  was  born 
HI'li  in  the  year  1S20,  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  and 
Ws]a  died  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  on  the  sixth  day 
t'3  of  August,  1872.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Ray, 
and  a  nephew  of  ex-Governor  James  B.  Ray.  But  little 
is  known  of  his  childhood  and  youth  ;  but  there  is  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  fact  that  he  had  many  struggles 
with  poverty.  This,  however,  seemed  only  to  stimulate 
his   ambition   to  rise  in  the  world  and  become  a  great 
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lawyer.  He  was  one  of  the  purest  of  men,  and  has  left 
an  unsullied  record.  It  was  his  fortune  lo  be  placed 
several  times  before  the  public  as  a  candidate  for  office, 
and  his  opponents  could  find  little  in  his  life  and  char- 
acter to  attack.  At  an  early  age  he  obtained  a  deputy 
clerkship  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Wayne  County,  where 
he  remained  about  one  year,  and  then  went  into  the  law 
office  of  his  uncle,  Governor  Ray.  lie  was  passionately 
fond  of  legal  studies,  and,  lo  further  perfect  himself  in 
them,  went  to  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 
\vhere  he  remained  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 
He  returned  to  Indianapolis  and  resumed  his  reading 
under  his  uncle  ;  and  in  1843,  having  been  licensed  to 
practice,  he  opened  an  office  in  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
At  this  time  he  was  almost  penniless,  and  a  complete 
stranger  in  the  community.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  admiring  friends.  In 
1845  he  married  Miss  Susan  Cross,  who  is  now  living  in 
Shelbyville.  Twelve  children  blessed  their  unior 
but  one  of  whom  are  living.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
in  settling  at  Shelbyville  to  be  brought  into  early  asso- 
ciation with  Hon.  T.  A.  Hendricks.  As  lawyers,  they 
grew  up  together.  It  is  related  that,  when  it  was  known 
that  they  were  to  be  opposing  counsel  in  a  lawsuit,  the 
court-room  was  always  filled.  A  friendship  was  formed 
between  these  two  gentlemen  which  existed  unbroken 
up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Ray's  death.  For  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years  they  were  of  different  politics,  Jlr.  Ray 
being  a  Whig,  and  Mr.  Hendricks  a  Democrat.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  Mr.  Ray  united  with 
the  Democracy,  and  ever  afterward  maintained  his  con- 
nection with  it.  In  i860  he  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
stale  Senate  by  the  Democratic  parly,  and  was  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  that  body.  He  showed  himself  a 
keen  and  ready  -''cbater,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  polished 
gentleman.  He  felt  deeply  the  situation  of  the  country 
when  he  entered  the  Senate  in  January,  1861,  and  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  bring  about  a  compromise  between 
the  North  and  South;  but,  seeing  that  all  such  efforts 
were  of  no  avail,  he  took  strong  grounds  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  made  some  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  his 
life  in  support  of  the  war.  He  was  a  devoted  patriot, 
who  loved  his  country  more  than  he  loved  his  party. 
In  185S  he  was  honored  with  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress, but  was  defeated  by  his  opjionent,  Hon.  A.  G. 
Porter,  the  district  being  Republican  by  about  fifteen 
hundred.  In  1S63  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis. His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  had  preceded  him, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  had  a  magnificent  practice.  As 
a  lawyer,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
enjoyed  many  great  successes,  his  business  extending 
througliout  the  entire  state.  His  preparation  as  an  ad- 
vocate was  cDiniilete.  Upi>n  the  trial  of  causes  his 
fac'iltics  had  f.iir  play  and  ap|ieared  to  great  advantage. 


His  humor,  genial  and  highly  cultivated,  charmed  all 
within  its  influence.  His  disgust  at  what  was  vile  or 
mean  was  sincere  and  earnest,  and  he  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  denouncing  whatever  he  thought  dishonest  or 
dishonorable.  His  eloquence  was  in  a  high  degree 
pleasing  and  powerful.  His  imagination  was  tiold  and 
strong,  and  he  had  command  of  the  most  appropriate 
language.  In  private  life  he  was  a  recognized  favorite. 
The  purity  and  vigor  of  his  thoughts,  the  richness  of 
his  humor,  and  the  elegance  of  his  conversation  attracted 
all  toward  him.  He  was  always  kind  lo  the  young  of 
the  profession,  and  exercised  an  elevating  influence  upon 
them. 


MICE,  MARTIN  H.,  is  a  fair  representative  of  New 
'JITji  England's  training  and  life.  Though  the  circum- 
*elA  stances  bearing  upon  a  character  seem  able  to 
change  it  radically,  the  laws  of  heredity  are  im- 
mutable, and  the  most  an  alien  influence  can  do  is  to 
bias  what  it  can  not  create.  He  was  born  on  the  fourth 
day  of  October,  1829,  in  the  town  of  Jamaica,  Windham 
County,  Vermont.  His  parents  were  John  and  Mary 
Rice.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, enjoying  to  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence  of 
his  community.  In  1S56  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  in  his 
barn.  Ephraim,  the  grandfather,  was  one  of  the  famous 
"Green  Mountain  Boys,"  of  Revolutionary  fame,  to 
whom  history  most  justly  gives  high  praise.  He  fought 
under  General  Stark  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and 
was  concerned  in  many  other  engagements,  dying  at  the 
ripe  age  of  ninety-four.  His  grandmother's  brother, 
William  French,  was  shot  in  the  court-house  at  West- 
minster, Vermont,  then  know  n  as  the  Hampshire  Grants, 
JIarch  13,  1775.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  life 
lost  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence.  Court 
was  at  that  time  holding  under  the  authority  of  King 
George,  of  England,  when  the  people,  becoming  exas- 
perated at  the  injustice  done  them  in  the  findings  of 
that  body,  took  pos.session  of  the  court-house.  A  com- 
pany of  British  troops  was  sent  to  disperse  them  and  lo 
enforce  submission.  A  volley  was  fired  into  the  room, 
and  William  French  fell.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  facts 
in  Mr.  Rice's  genealogy.  Of  hardy,  honest  parentage, 
he  could  cope  with  the  ills  of  life  antl  not  weary.  Nor 
in  his  ancestry  is  there  aught  of  which  any  man  might 
not  be  proud.  His  early  life  was  spent  at  home,  work- 
ing with  his  father  upon  the  farm.  Subsequently,  he  at- 
tended school,  and,  having  acquired  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, taught  until  1848,  when  he  moved  to  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  acting  there  in  the  capacity  of  bookkeeper  for 
a  large  dry-goods  house  till  1853.  Leaving  his  native 
state,  he  went  to  Piqua,  Ohio.  an<l  commenced  civil 
engineering.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  came 
to  Indiana,   continuing    to    follow    the    same    business. 
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In  the  spring  of  1875,  liowever,  lie  remove  1  to 
Indianapolis,  and  took  charge  of  the  office  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Slale  Sentinel,  which  he  retained  up  to  1S56. 
While  living  in  this  city  he  married  Miss  Regina  C. 
Smith,  in  April,  1S56,  shortly  afierward  moving  to 
riymouth,  where  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  dry- 
goods  merchant,  which  he  conducted  successfully  until 
tlie  spring  of  1S68.  In  1S66  he  accepted  the  position 
of  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville Railroad,  a  position  he  held  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road.  He  removed  to  Indianapolis  in  1S59, 
assuming  charge  of  the  Masonic  Advocate,  as  editor  and 
publisher,  in  the  interest  of  which  he  is  still  engaged. 
Under  his  management  this  periodical,  the  organ  of  the 
craft  in  the  West,  has  attained  great  popularity,  and  is 
to-day  the  best  supported  Masonic  journal  published. 
For  seven  years  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Masonic 
Mutual  Benefit  Society  of  Indiana,  and  in  July,  1S77, 
became  its  secretary,  which  office  he  is  now  filling. 
Mr.  Rice  was  made  a  Mason  in  Plymouth  Lodge,  No. 
149,  in  June  of  1S58.  He  was  elected  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  in  Indiana  in  1868,  and  was  three  times  re- 
elected, holding  that  office  four  years,  which  is  a  longer 
continuous  term  than  was  ever  held  by  any  other  Grand 
Master  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  In- 
diana. He  was  elected  Most  Puissant  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Royal  and  Select  Masons 
of  Indiana  in  1871,  and  served  one  year,  and  chosen 
Grand  High-priest  of  the  Grand  Cliapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  of  Indiana  in  1S78,  which  position  he  is  now 
holding.  He  received  the  high  ho)ior  of  the  thirty- 
third  degree  in  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Northern 
Masonic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  1S78,  and  is  the  present  Eminent  Commander  of  the 
famous  Raper  Commandeiy  of  Indianapolis.  As  a 
ritualist  in  Masonry,  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  work  in  all  its  branches  of  the  York  Rite,  and  also 
confers  many  of  the  degrees  in  the  Scottish  Rite. 
Possessed  of  a  judicial  mind  and  a  natural  disposition  to 
investigate  intricate  questions  of  law  and  jurisprudence, 
he  has  a  reputation  as  a  Masonic  jurist  that  gives  to 
his  opinions  the  highest  credit.  No  mnn  stands  above 
Mr.  Rice  in  his  fraternity,  while  he  is  regarded  by  the 
world  as  an  exemplary  man,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  man 
of  firm,  unflinching  integrity. 


-JMIOBINS,  MILTON,  M.  D.,  of  Shelby ville,  was 
%\  born  at  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  November  16,  1810. 
'^.^f^  His  father,  Philip  Robins,  was  a  native  of  Wash- 
■tOc)  ington  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  emigrated  at 
an  early  day  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Ross  County,  near 
Greenfield,  where  some  of  the  family  still  reside,  but 
the  greater  part  are   scattered  over  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 


Iowa.  John  Robins,  Milton's  grandfather,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  in  1760,  and  became  a  citizen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1780,  and  lived  there  during  the  famous 
Whisky  Insurrection.  In  October,  1821,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  eleven,  Milton  was  taken  with  the 
family  to  Shelby  County,  Indiana.  There  were  at  that 
time  no  schools  worthy  of  the  name,  and  such  as  they 
u  ere  they  could  hardly  be  sustained  three  months  of 
the  year.  But  he  supplied  in  part  the  lack  of  such 
advantages  by  reading  the  best  works  in  the  county  li- 
brary. This  was  at  ShelbyviUe,  ten  miles  distant,  and 
therefore  not  easy  of  access;  but  whenever  he  obtained 
one  of  its  precious  volumes  he  read  it  with  avidity, 
and  treasured  up  its  contents.  Having  no  inclination 
to  hunt,  fish,  or  engage  in  rural  games  and  pastimes, 
he  thus  improved  every  opportunity  to  store  his  mind 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  best  literature  he  could  ob- 
tain, often  keeping  his  book  in  the  field  when  plow- 
ing, so  that  when  his  horses  were  resting  he  could  read, 
and  while  working  meditate.  In  this  way  he  laid  a 
foundation  for  professional  study  in  which  he  was  soon 
to  engage.  In  the  fall  of  1831  he  became  a  student  of 
medicine  under  Doctor  S.  E.  Morris,  in  ShelbyviUe. 
While  prosecuting  his  studies  he  supported  himself  by 
assessing  the  county  for  the  years  1832  and  1833,  and 
occasionally  assisting  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
At  length  he  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College, 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
southern  part  of  Shelby  County.  After  he  had  been 
there  some  time  the  people  required  his  services  in 
another  capacity,  and  elected  him  recorder  of  the 
county.  He  then  returned  to  ShelbyviUe  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  oflSce.  In  that  place  he  has  since  re- 
mained, engaged  most  of  the  time  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  in  the  drug  trade.  In  both  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  has  now  retired  from  business.  Having 
been  reared  by  very  exemplary  parents.  Doctor  Robins 
early  attached  himself  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  has  adhered  to  it  with  earnestness  and  de- 
votion for  the  past  fifty  years.  His  father,  grandfather, 
and  all  the  members  of  their  families,  were  also  of  that 
denomination.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a  Whig,  and 
has  been  a  most  decided  Republican  ever  since  the  or- 
ganization of  that  party,  believing  that  upon  its  success 
depends  the  salvation  of  our  country.  Doctor  Robins 
was  married,  in  ShelbyviUe,  March  I,  1836,  to  Miss 
Frances  Powell,  whose  father,  Eiasmus  Powell,  repre- 
sented Dearborn  County  in  the  Legislature.  Three 
sons  and  one  daughter  have  been  born  to  him.  All  are 
living,  and  the  family  have  enjoyed  such  remarkably 
good  health  that  during  the  forty-two  years  of  his  mar- 
ried life  they  have  had  only  one  case  of  sickness.  The 
Doctor  has  used  all  his  influence  for  the  promotion 
of  good  morals,  temperance,  and  religion.  He  has 
been   identified    wdth    Shelby  County   from   its  very  be- 
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tinning,  am!  ha^  hilpc!  make  it  « lial  it  is.  While  en- 
(;.i(;c,l  m  the  .lulies  of  his  profession  he  was  regar.ie.l  as 
a  eatefiil,  jiulicious.  an.l  «  ellcillalllieil  physician,  an. I  he 
ac.|uireil  a  larfc  prncliee.  He  is  a  man  of  slerlini; 
worth  of  character,  an<l  iluring  his  hjng  residence  in 
Shelbyville  has  emieare.l  himself  to  a  la.ge  circle  of 
friends.  Having  ac<|uireil  a  competence  through  the 
long  and  indlistrinus  exercise  of  his  professional  and 
business  aliilities.  he  now  in  his  declining  years  enjoys 
llie  fiuits  of  a  wcU-spenl  life. 


fOCKWOdH,  WII.l.l.VM  OTW.  was  horn  in  Wcst- 
l.oro,  Massachusetts.  February  12.  1S14,  and  died 
at  his  home  in  In.lianapolis  as  the  clocks  were 
striking  midnight  of  Thursday.  November  13. 
1S79.  After  a  sharp  apoplectic  stroke  on  the  previous 
Tuesday  evening,  in  a  coach  of  the  Indianapolis.  Cin- 
cinnati anil  Lafayette  Railway,  as  the  train  was  about 
leaving  the  I'lum  Street  Depot,  Cincinnati,  he  never  rc- 
covere<l  a  moment's  con.sciousness.  A  second  effusion 
of  blo.d  upon  the  brain  occurred  during  the  night  of 
Weilnesday,  and  thenceforwanl  the  progress  towards  dis- 
solution was  rapid  and  sure.  Mr.  Rockwood's  ancestry, 
in  both  lines  of  descent,  was  English.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  poclor  Elisha  Rockwood,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College  in  lSo2,  was  for  twenty-seven  years  minister 
of  the  Westboro  parish.  His  mother,  Susanna  Brighani 
I'arkman,  was  flaughtcr  of  IVeck  Parkman,  Esq.,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Ebcnezer  Parkman,  Esq.. 
the  first  minister  of  Westboro,  and  a  clergyman  of  witle 
influence.  The  childhood  of  Mr.  Rockwood  was  passcl 
in  his  native  town.  lie  studied  at  Leicester  and  .Am- 
herst .\cademies,  and  finally  entered  Yale  College,  to 
complete  a  classical  course.  Ills  p.assion  for  the  sea  was, 
however.  uncontrolLihlc.  Permitted  to  indulge  it  in  a 
cruise  for  mackerel,  the  brief  experience  only  intensified 
his  longing  for  a  sailor's  career.  After  two  years  at  Vale, 
his  purpose  remaining  unchanged,  an  opportunity  was 
obtained  for  him  as  a  comn»on  sailor  in  a  cotton  vessel, 
bound  for  Savannah,  and  thence  for  Liverpool.  This  voy- 
age satisfied  him.  lie  had  a  severe  attack  of  "cotton" 
fever,  and  Captain  Dyer's  medical  prescriptions  were  more 
vigon.us  than  agreeable.  U.arhing  home,  he  became  a 
clerk  in  his  Uncle  Parkman's  store;  during  the  winter,  like 
many  New  England  boys,  taking  up  the  more  dignifieil 
an.l  lucrative  rftle  of  the  sehonlmasler.  At  Westboro  an.l 
Sinithboro  his  success  in  maintaining  discipline  is  still 
referre.l  I.,  by  the  old  boys.  In  August  following  the 
.leath  of  his  mother,  which  occurre.l  June  4,  1836,  he 
■  ame  West,  to  Warsaw,  Illinois.  He  was  afterwards  at 
i.iuincy,  where  he  met  his  future  wife.  Miss  Helen  Mar 
M..ore.  an.l  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  From  the  wreck  of 
biisines.s  in  the  latter  place,  in  the  disastrous  limes  sub- 


sequent to  the  panic  of  1S37,  a  small  faim  was  saved  at 
Wert,  near  Madison,  Indiana,  whither  he  removed  with 
his  family.  That  little  remnant  of  property  was,  how- 
ever, soon  swei>l  away  for  a  security  tlebt,  and  he  set- 
tled at  Madison  as  clerk,  on  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  Thence  he  removed  to  Shelbyville, 
where  he  was  engage.l  in  milling  and  as  superintendent 
of  the  new  Shelbyville  Lateral  Branch  Railroad,  and 
finally  came  to  In.lianapolis,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death.  n"he  enterjirisc  in  which  he  was 
here  at  first  engaged,  the  manufacture  of  railway  cars, 
was  loo  extensive  for  the  place  and  time,  and  met  with 
but  partial  success.  Soon, 'however,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  treasurer  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincin- 
nati Railroad,  and  thus  at  last,  after  so  many  battles 
with  fortune,  he  found  his  career,  an  opportunity  con- 
genial to  his  talents  and  tastes.  For  thirteen  years  he 
discharged  the  onerous  and  difHcult  duties  of  the  rail- 
way tre.asurci.ship,  resigning  the  place  in  1868,  that  he 
might  bestow  needed  attention  upon  his  own  accumu- 
lated affairs.  Associated  with  railroad  men,  he  had 
become  increasingly  interested  in  all  that  belongs  to 
their  schemes,  and  was  prominent  in  the  inception  of 
various  iron  industries,  particularly  the  Indianapolis 
Rolling  Mill  and  the  Roane  Iron  Company,  at  Rock- 
wood and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Of  the  former  he 
became  treasurer  in  1S72,  having  previously  been  an 
influential  director.  The  business  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion, originating  largely  in  his  sagacity  and  perseverance, 
was  to  the  last  a  source  of  pleasure  and  an  occasion  of 
reasonable  jiride.  If,  in  addition  to  these  external  inci- 
tlents,  an  attempt  should  be  ma.le  to  analyze  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Rockwood,  his  acquaintances  would  be  likely 
to  think  first  of  his  unusual  cajiacity  for  the  dispatch 
of  business.  A  partial  list  of  the  positions  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  to  nearly  all  of  which  he  was  .ic- 
customed  to  give  uncommonly  close  attention,  will  suf- 
fice to  indicate  the  amount  of  work  required  of  him. 
liesides  his  duties  at  the  rolling  mill,  quite  sufficient 
fully  to  occupy  a  man,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Roane 
Iron  Company,  Tenr.esscc  {of  which  he  had  also  been 
the  first  president  I;  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  Indianapolis;  of  the  Franklin 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Bedford  Railroad 
Company;  president  of  the  Industrial  Life  Association; 
and  treasurer  of  the  Indianapolis  Telephone  Company, 
and  the  Hecla  Mining  Company.  He  was  al.so  asso- 
ci.ited  with  several  other  complicated  business  concerns 
in  different  states,  each  of  which  required  a  consider- 
able correspondence.  But  this  variety  and  presjiurc  of 
work  delighted  him.  It  seldom  fretted  or  worried  him. 
lie  colli. I  work  on  with  comj^osure  until  the  last  bell 
■was  ringing,  and  then  step  quietly  on  the  rear  platform 
of  the  train.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  corre- 
spondence   he    sel.lom    clipped    a    letter   or  omitted   a 
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stroke.  The  penmanship  was  (.leliberate  and  beautiful. 
In  the  direction  of  his  latest  and  largest  employments 
his  facility  was  vastly  enliancetl  by  his  mechanical  in- 
sight. Few  men  witliout  a  foi'mal  training  in  such 
matters  looked  farther  or  more  quickly  than  he  into 
cranks  and  wheels.  He  also  had  a  useful  faculty  of 
resting.  This  came  partly  from  tlie  cumpo^uie  of  his 
nerves  and  partly  from  his  enjoyment  of  humor.  lie 
rarely  failed  to  be  diverted  by  a  gleam  of  wit;  a  Iiack- 
gammon  board  unfailingly  untangled  thought;  he  en- 
joyed good  talkers,  and  his  frequent  journeys  were 
always  occasions  of  amusement  and  rest.  Doubtless 
the  quality,  and  the  quantity  too,  of  his  work  was 
favorably  affected  by  a  certain  calmness  of  judgment, 
a  judicial  temper  of  mind,  lie  took  time  to  hear  from 
both  parties,  to  look  at  the  other  side.  Ho  was  not 
easily  jostled  by  excitements  around  him.  \Vhile  feel- 
ing the  deepest  interest  in  questions  of  public  policy, 
he  cast  his  vote  without  fury.  More  important  is  it, 
however,  to  observe  Mr.  Rockwood's  moral  traits.  He 
was  marked  by  a  conspicuous  integrity.  It  pleased  him 
to  do  right,  to  deal  fairly.  Nothing  was  so  sure  to  stir 
the  last  drop  of  blood  in  him  as  the  raising  of  a  ques- 
tion about  his  probity.  His  capacity  for  friendship  was 
also  remarkable.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  urgent  en- 
gagements he  was  capable  of  writing  every  day  to  a  man 
he  loved,  and  for  months  and  years  each  day  ardently 
looking  for  the  reply.  For  humanity  in  general  he  had 
a  kindly  side,  trusting  men  too  readily  for  safety,  out 
of  mere  good  nature  or  genuine  pity.  It  was  seldom  that 
in  ordinary  conversation  he  could  be  betrayed  into  saying 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  any  body.  He  was  far  more 
likely  to  revive  some  innocent  anecdote  recalling  one's 
weaknesses,  than  to  publish  any  thing  looking  like' a  fault. 
Mr.  Rockwood  was  republican  in  the  simplicity  of  all  his 
tastes.  Old  world  nobilities  and  class  distinctions  he 
thoroughly  disliked.  He  wanted  no  fustian  or  pre- 
tense. Things  done  for  mere  pomp  were,  to  him,  im- 
n  cral  things.  An  intelligent  and  firm  believer  in  Chris- 
uanity,  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  member  of 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  Besides  his  widow, 
three  children  survive  him:  Helen  Mar,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Hanford  A.  Edson  ;  William  E.,  and  Charles  B. 

JJOOT,  DELOSS,  of  Indianapolis,  was  born  on  the 
l]|^  third  day  of  February,  1819,  in  the  town  of  Cin- 
_V  cinnatus,  Cortland  County,  New  York.  His 
''ih'd  father,  Aaron  Root,  was  born  at  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1781,  coming  West  with  his  family  in 
1S37,  and  locating  at  Hartford,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
v>hence,  in  1S52,  he  came  to  Indianapolis,  where  he 
lived  till  his  death,  August  30,  1854.  A  modest,  unas- 
suming man,  none    could   say    aught  against   him,  none 


stood  higher  with  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
farmer,  to  whose  hardy,  honest  calling  he  gave  his  entire 
life.  At  an  early  age  he  connected  himself  with  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  He  was  always  a  consistent,  upright,  worthy 
member.  The  mother,  Haniet  Kingman,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Vergennes,  in  Vermont,  in  1794,  and  died 
at  Pitcher  Springs,  Chenango  County,  New  York.  In 
her  girlhood  she  was  the  playmate  of  the  childrtn  of 
General  Israel  Putnam,  in  Vermont.  For  many  yeais 
before  her  death  she  acknowledged  the  Baptist  faith, 
though  she  was  always  very  liberal  in  her  views.  Deloss 
Root  was  educated  at  the  town  of  Lincklaen,  Chenango 
County,  New  York,  and  his  life,  up  to  manhood,  was 
spent  on  the  farm;  however,  he  early  went  into  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in 
business.  In  1S44  he  embarked  in  the  iron  trade  at 
New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio.  He  came  to 
Indianapolis  in  1S50,  when  the  population  numbered 
only  seven  thousand.  He  was  then  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  stoves,  being  the  only  man  in  that  busi- 
ness in  Indiana.  He  was  very  prosperous.  In  1S50  he 
commanded  what  was  then  regarded  as  an  extensive 
trade — fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum — but  it  stead- 
ily advanced  until,  in  186S,  it  reached  a  maximum  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
He  was  connected  with  the  first  rolling  mill  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  was  also  a  large  stockholder  in  the  first  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  merchant  iron  (which  he  assisted 
in  organizing,  as  well),  then  known  as  the  "  White 
River  Rolling  Mill."  This,  however,  was  subsequently 
merged  into  what  is  now  the  *' Capital  City  Rolling 
Mill."  He  was  interested  in  the  ''Architectural  Works," 
in  which  was  associated  with  himself  Benjamin  F. 
Haugh.  Mr.  Root  retired  in  about  one  year,  at  the 
same  time  withdrawing  his  capital.  This  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  of  its  kind 
in  the  state.  In  1867  he  was  a  moving  spirit  and  one 
of  the  capitalists  in  the  erection  of  a  blast-furnace  for 
the  production  of  pig-iron,  at  Brazil  City,  Clay  County, 
Indiana.  This  was  not  only  the  first  established  in  the 
state,  but  the  largest  in  the  West.  This  furnace  ran 
steadily  and  did  a  large  business,  the  quanliiy  and 
quality  of  the  iron  made  always  securing  for  it  a  ready 
market.  He  only  recently  severed  his  connection  there- 
with. In  1S70,  assisted  by  one  other  gentleman,  he  Imilt 
a  similar  furnace  in  Hardin  County,  Illinois.  Mr.  Root 
has  been  connected  with  two  banks.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  by  the  state  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  conlinued  as  such  until  it 
was  merged  into  a  national  bank.  Then  he  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  First  National  Bank  of  the 
city.  He  was  the  third  largest  stockholder  therein, 
and  was  a  director  for  about  ten  years.  In  connec- 
tion with  Hon.  W.  H.  English  and  Doctor  H.  R. 
Allen,  he  purchased  the  street  railway,  which  they  con- 
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.lucl.'.l  for  a  niimluT  of  years.  l!ul  llic  (.nltrprisc  ii> 
which  the  services  of  Mr.  Root  did  more  direclly 
10  .idvancc  the  interests  of  Indianapolis  and  wherein 
[Krhaps,  than  any  other  man,  he  di<l  more  that  is 
worthy  a  place  on  the  page  of  the  city's  history,  is 
the  establishment  of  the  i)resent  excellent  system  of 
water  works.  The  owiicis  of  the  canal  were  Eastern 
men,  who  had  labored  for  three  or  fcnir  years  in  their 
attempts  In  get  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the  citi- 
zens to  take  hold  of  a  plan  to  establish  such  a  system, 
operating  it  with  the  canal  as  the  motive  power.  J. 
O.  \Voo<lrufr,  son  of  the  heaviest  owner  in  the  canal, 
spent  two  years  in  trying  to  organize  a  company,  but 
seemed  on  the  point  of  failing,  when  one  ilay  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Root  at  his  office  to  counsel  with  him,  saying 
he  could  get  nobody  interested  in  the  project.  Ik- 
came  again  at  noon,  .as  he  had  been  recpicsted  to  do, 
ami  was  referred  to  the  following  parlies,  as  men  most 
likely  to  engage  in  the  scheme:  IIoii.  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, William  Henderson,  Willi.im  Bradcn,  and  J.  O. 
Woodruff,  all  of  whom,  with  Mr.  Root,  took  part  in  the 
ni.\Her.  Without  a  dollar  of  capital  they  went  to  work. 
.Many  saiil  that  it  could  not  be  done,  that  they  were 
striving  against  impossibilities,  but  the  sequel  tells. 
He  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  contracted  with 
Dennis  Long  foi  three  thousand  tons  of  pipe  for  water. 
Long  taking  the  bonds  of  the  com]>any  at  par.  This 
purch.Lse  of  pipe  and  sale  of  bonds  gave  the  movement 
an  impetus,  an<l  now  the  city  has  as  a  result,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  the  best  system  of  water  works  in  the 
United  States.  Much  credit  is  due  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  for  his  soundness  of  judgment  and  his  perse- 
verance, without  which  the  whole  undertaking  would 
most  certainly  have  failed  of  success.  He  laid  eighteen 
miles  of  the  pipe  himself.  In  the  old  Indianapolis  In- 
surance Cf>inpany,  now  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, he  was  a  stockhoUler  and  director,  and  only  quite 
recently  h.ts  his  slock  been  sold  and  his  <lirectorship  re- 
signed. A  hriilgc-building  company  he  helped  to  organ- 
ize, in  which  he  was  stockholder  and  director.  He  was 
imi'  of  the  first  stockholders  in  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  ; 
a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Evansville  and  Indian- 
.apolis  R.uboa.l.  which  was  never  completed  :  interested 
in  the  North  and  South  Railroad,  and  in  the  Indian- 
apolis. Delphi  and  Chicago  Railroad,  an<l  the  Indian- 
apolis and  Cincinnati  Junction,  now  the •  Ilamillon  and 
D.nlon  Railroad,  .ind  a  .Icaler  in  the  stock  of  ..thers. 
lie  also  dealt  largely  in  real  estate,  laying  out  Allen  & 
Roots  .a.ldilion,  and  Allen.  Root  &  English's  Woodlawn 
Adilition,  together  with  several  smaller  ones,  aggregat- 
ing, in  sale  of  lois.  over  one  million  dollars.  With  all 
this  he  yet  found  time  to  engage  in  building.  He  has 
erected  no  less  than  one  hundred  houses-  dwellings  and 
business  houses.  Root's  Hlock,  at  the  .i.rner  of  South 
.ind    Pennsyl.inia    Streets,    is     ihe    l.iigesi    single    block 


in  the  city,  containing  seven  store-rooms,  and  requiring 
one  and  one-half  millions  of  brick  in  its  construc- 
tion. He  is  at  present  connected  with  the  Indian- 
apolis Stove  Company  as  its  president ;  the  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1S5C,  being  incorporated  in 
1S57.  The  business  is  that  of  manufacturers  of  stoves, 
iron  fronts,  and  castings,  and  they  are  also  dealers  in 
tinners'  stock.  The  founilry  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  western  country.  It  has  two  molding- 
rooms,  and  is  thoroughly  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
improved  machinery  and  other  appliances  to  facilitate 
the  business  and  economize  labor.  Each  year  they 
manufacture  about  six  thousand  stoves,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  other  casting,  requiring,  in  .all,  about  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  In  all  these  enter- 
prises the  greatest  number  of  men  employed  is  perhaps 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  one  esiablishment  there 
arc  now  over  one  hundred  employed.  The  great  amount 
of  work  done,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  busi- 
ness, give  evidence  of  the  solidity,  tact,  shrewdness, 
and  indomitable  energy  which  characterize  his  manage- 
ment of  things.  During  the  war  he  w.as  a  heavy  con- 
tractor for  army  supplies.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  man  of  greater  ability  in  his  calling,  or  one  of  readier 
dispatch.  At  t)ne  time  he  was  director  of  a  bank,  of 
an  insurance  company  ;  was  at  the  head  of  all  his  iron 
works,  besides  attending  to  half  a  score  of  other  matters. 
His  goods  now  are  selling  most  in  a  territory  compris- 
ing Central  and  Western  Indiana  and  Eastern  Illinois. 
Mr.  Root  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian  Church, 
having  for  many  years  been  a  vestry-man.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Kate  H.  Howard,  August  15,  1S61,  at 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Major  Robert  Howard,  of  the  English  army,  who 
had  a  very  eventful  and  honorable  career.  He  was 
Irish  by  descent,  his  ancestry  dating  back  to  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  politics 
of  Canada  in  1837,  and  was  of  exceptional  bravery. 
His  home  was  in  Montreal.  She  has  jiroved  a  faithful 
and  loving  wife,  and  of  this  union  have  come  five  chil- 
dren, all  boys,  only  one  of  whom,  the  youngest,  and  a 
precocious  child,  is  now  living,  the  others  having  died 
at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  Mr.  Root  is  rather 
short,  but  heavy,  and  with  fewer  gray  hairs  to  tell  of 
his  sixty  years  than  might  be  expected.  His  eyes  are 
black,  bright,  and,  when  he  becomes  animated  in  con- 
versation, sparkling,  giving  txpu-sion  to  those  traits, 
heretofore  referred  to,  which  ha^e  chai;ictcrizcd  his 
business  life,  and  which  have  enabled  him  to  push  for- 
ward so  successfully  the  numerous  and  always  gigantic 
enterprises  in  which  he  has  been  interested,  and  many 
of  which  he  inaugurated.  Such  is  the  life-record  of 
this  quiet,  modest,  unostentatious  business  man,  who 
has  won  for  himself  an  b.onornble  place  r.niong  the  citi- 
zens of  this  coinniunirv.  ;:iid  which  the  sleiling  clenurts 
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of  his  life  will  enable  him  to  maintain.  He  is  truly 
the  architect  of  his  eminent  success,  and  his  remarkable 
career  is  most  worthy  of  emulation  ;  and  when  he  shall 
have  passed  away  the  enterprises  in  the  inauguration 
of  which  he  was  the  prime  mover,  and  which  have 
done  so  much  to  develop  the  great  manufacturing  and 
other  industries  of  Indianapolis,  will  stand,  not  only  as 
enduring  monuments  to  his  memory,  but  they  will 
ennoble  it. 

tUSS,  GEORGE  W.,  adjutant-general  of  the  state 
of  Indiana,  was  born  on  the  Sth  of  June,  1S45, 
in  a  log-cabin  in  Weston  Township,  Wood 
County,  Ohio.  His  father  had  moved  into  the 
wilderness  a  few  months  before,  and  commenced  the 
opening  of  a  little  farm,  which  he  j^urchased  for  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  which  he  paid  by  cutting 
and  splitting  rails  and  constructing  a  fence,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  rails  for  one  dollar.  Here  the  early 
childhood  of  General  Russ  was  passed,  amid  the  homely 
experiences  and  trying  hardships  of  a  frontier  life.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  attended  his  first  term  of  school,  in  a 
small  log  school-house  two  miles  distant  from  his 
father's  cubin.  The  way  to  school  was  through  swamps, 
which  were  crossed  by  the  boy  upon  logs  on  all  fours,  a 
method  of  transit  known  among  frontiersmen  as  **coon- 
ing."  With  all  its  hardships,  there  is  a  charm  about 
frontier  life  which  renders  every  incident  connected 
with  it  dear  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  passed 
their  childhood  in  such  scenes.  He  continued — during 
the  winter  months  only,  however — to  attend  this  school 
till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  he  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  attend  a  select  school  at 
Gilead,  Ohio,  under  an  agreement  by  which  the  boy 
was  to  provide  for  his  own  maintenance,  his  father 
paying  the  price  of  tuition.  An  arrangement  was  made 
with  a  Mr.  Pratt,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Gilead,  in 
whose  family  young  Russ  wa-^  given  hi'^  board  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  in  taking  care  of  the  horses, 
making  the  fires,  and  performing  other  dutie^;.  This 
opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  of 
short  duration;  for,  a  wet  season  having  destroyed  his 
father's  crops,  he  returned  to  render  what  aid  he  could 
in  the  support  of  the  family.  For  this  purpose  he 
hired  himself  to  the  captain  of  a  canal  boat  at  six  dol- 
lars per  month.  He  soon  found  the  work  imposed  upon 
him  beyond  his  capacity.  After  having  been  thrown 
into  the  canal  upon  his  failure,  in  some  trivial  matter, 
to  satisfy  the  irate  mate  of  the  slow-moving  craft,  he 
quitted  his  employment  in  disgust,  after  a  service  of 
three  weeks,  abandoning  his  wages.  He  next  hired 
himself  to  Mr.  James  Ross,  a  farmer,  for  whom  he 
worked  two  months,  at  seven  dollars  per  month,  re- 
ceiving   much    assistance    in    his    sludirs    from    his    em- 


ployer's oldest  daughter,  who  was  a  school-teacher.  He 
then  devoted  himself  for  a  year  to  assisting  his  father  in 
clearing  and  ditching  his  little  farm  of  fifty-four  acres, 
and,  in  winter,  cutting  logs  and  hauling  them  to  the 
saw-mill,  and  feeding  cattle,  of  which  his  father  had  a 
large  number.  He  was  now  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
He  never  abandoned  his  studies,  but  employed  all  his 
leisure  in  acquiring  knowledge  from  such  sources  as  he 
could  find.  He  read  all  the  old  books  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. His  parents,  though  uneducated,  constantly  en- 
couraged his  love  of  study,  and  stimulated  his  ambition, 
rendering  him  every  advantage  that  their  limited  re- 
sources could  command.  He  was  always  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  sport  of  hunting  with  dog  and  gun.  The 
region  in  which  he  lived  abounded  in  game,  the  pursuit 
of  which  not  only  furnished  amusement,  but  also  pro- 
vided the  means  of  purchasing  clothing  and  adding  to 
his  little  stock  of  books.  Many  a  time  after  a  hard 
day's  work  the  night  was  spent  in  the  swamps  hunting 
for  'coons.  A  good  "'coon  dog"  was  more  highly 
prized  than  a  horse  ;  and  a  good  gun  was  an  indispen- 
sable companion.  Once  in  his  early  childhood  he  saw  a 
pack  of  wolves  tear  to  pieces  his  father's  only  cow, 
within  sight  of  the  cabin  home,  a  loss  from  which  tlie 
little  household  of  the  pioneer  suffered  for  many 
months.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  again  enjoyed  the  aid 
of  a  teacher.  A  Mr.  Kellcy  had  erected  of  round  logs 
a  school-house  and  a  large  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  students.  This  primitive  educational  establish- 
ment, situated  in  the  forest  south-west  of  Fremont, 
Ohio,  was  known  as  Kelley's  Academy.  The  pro- 
prietor, like  his  buildings,  was  rugged  and  uncouth  in 
appearance,  but  beneath  his  rough  exterior  was  a  pol- 
ished mind.  lie  had  {tw  equals  in  his  ability  to  im- 
part knowledge.  He  had  the;  faculty  of  awakening  in 
his  students  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and 
a  rare  capacity  for  leading  their  minds  in  its  search. 
Young  Russ  remained  at  this  school  for  three  months, 
paying  for  his  board  and  washing  by  clearing  ground 
for  Mr.  Kelley  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  and  on 
Saturdays,  his  father  sending  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  his  tuition,  the  remainder  of  the  fee 
being  afterwards  discharged  by  the  pupil  out  of  his  pay 
as  a  private  soldier.  After  leaving  this  academy  the 
young  man  was  examined  by  the  county  board  of  Wood 
County,  for  a  license.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  them  which  spoke  in 
flattering  terms  of  his  attainments,  but  informed  him 
that  he  was  too  young  to  teach.  This  was  a 
severe  blow  to  his  aspirations  after  his  long  struggle. 
He  had  no  means  for^  further  pursuing  his  studies,  and 
could  not  hope  for  further  assistance  from  his  father. 
He  endeavored  to  content  himself  upon  the  farm,  but 
everv  dav  brought  greater  discontent.  He  at  last  re- 
solved to  offer  his  services  to  his  country  m  the  war  for 
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the  prcstrvalion  of  the  Union,  and,  wilhoul  the  knowl- 
ciIk"-"  of  I''*  faniily,  enlisted  as  a  private  In  Company  G 
of  the  2l4t  Ohio  Voliinlccrs.  He  accompanied  the  reg- 
iment to  Findlay,  Ohio,  hut  soon  after  his  arrival  there 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  fever.  He  wa.,  conveyed 
by  his  comrades  to  a  hotel,  where  he  lay  unconscious 
for  several  days.  His  father,  learning  of  his  illnes.s, 
sent  to  him  his  older  brother,  who  took  him  home.  He 
was  excused  from  returning,  as  he  had  not  been  mus- 
tered in.  He  remained  at  home,  working  for  his  father 
and  the  neighbors,  until  the  next  summer,  when  he  en- 
listed again  .as  a  private,  in  Comp.^ny  K,  ililh  Ohio 
Volunteers.  A  long  march,  made  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, again  made  him  ill,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  West 
End  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  soon  recovering.  He  rejoined 
his  regiment  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  marched  with 
them  to  Howling  Green.  His  next  active  service  was 
duiing  the  raid  of  the  Confederate  Morgan,  in  1863. 
His  rtgimint  was  stationed  at  Tompkiiisvillc  when 
Morgan,  on  the  4th  of  July,  crossed  ;he  Cumberland. 
To  escape  capture,  the  Union  forces  marched,  under  a 
broiling  sun,  over  hot  sand.s,  thirty  miles  without  a  halt, 
to  Glasgow,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  Ohio  River. 
He  remained  with  his  regiment,  a  part  of  General  M. 
I).  Manson's  command,  on  bijan!  transport^,  guarding 
the  Ohio,  to  prevent  the  raiders  from  recrossing  into 
Kentucky,  until  the  c.ipture  of  Morgan,  when  he  was 
ilel.niled,  with  others,  to  guard  the  jirisoners  to  Indian- 
apolis. This  was  the  first  lime  he  ever  visited  that 
city,  which  afterwards  became,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  his  home.  On  his  return  to  Cincinn.di,  he  .again 
fell  ilangerously  ill,  and  "hen  his  regiment  departed 
upon  tlie  campaign  in  Ivislern  Tennessee  he  was  left 
lying  on  his  blanket  on  the  floor  of  the  Cincinnati  de- 
pot, burning  with  fever  and  iacke<l  with  pain.  A  kind 
citi/en  Ittok  pity  ui)on  his  helplessness  and  procured  for 
him  comfortable  fjuartcr-,  when  he  speedily  recovered. 
This  act  of  kindness,  while  it  resulted  in  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  as  a  straggler, 
which  could  not  have  happened  hail  he  been  left  at  a 
military  hospital.  »  here  he  might  have  been  properly  ac- 
counted for.  He  soon  w.as  .d)le  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  his  guar<ls,  and  crossed  over  to  Kentucky,  deiermineil 
t'l  m.ike  a  desperate  effort  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  then 
at  CumI.eiland  fiap.  With  no  Iransporl.uion,  be  was 
.bilged  to  make  his  way  is  be-t  he  c..uld.  Driven  by 
hunger,  he  applied  for  f.od  :it  the  invalli!  barracks  at 
Camp  Nelson,  near  Lexington.  Kentucky,  and  was  again 
arrested  as  a  straggler.  Having  saiislied  his  craving 
foi  foo.l  and  rested  bis  we.\ry  feet,  he  managed,  the 
s.imc  night,  with  a  rrplenishel  haversack,  to  scale  the 
fence  within  iwenly  feel  of  the  sentinel  on  duly.  The 
next  day  lie  fell  in  wiih  a  wagon  train  loa.Ud  with  army 
stores,  bound  l..r  K.istcrii  IVnnessee,  and  to.>k  p.issagc 
with  it  as  an  e.luian.r  of  «ild   mules.      In  a  few  days  he 


found  himself  raised  to  the  position  of  assistant  wagon 
master,  and  second  in  command  of  sixty  wagons,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  mules,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  most  profane  mule-drivers.  This  situation  he 
greatly  enjoyed,  w  ith  the  novelty'  of  plenty  to  cat  without 
any  diminution  of  hardship,  but  with  an  intermixture  of 
fun  and  excitement  sufficient  to  satisfy  for  the  time  his  love 
of  adventure.  On  arriving  at  Clinch  River,  three  weeks 
later,  he  rode  up  to  Colonel  Kise.  now  residing  at  Leb- 
anon, Boone  County,  Indiana,  and  tendered  his  services 
in  an  engagement  with  guerrillas,  who  were  momentarily 
expected.  Colonel  Kise,  glancing  at  the  ragged  and 
soiled  mule  comluctor  and  the  haggard  and  dispirited 
mule  which  he  bestrode,  saii! :  "Young  man,  if  you 
know  where  you  belong,  you  'd  better  get  there  at 
once,  or  I  '11  arrest  you  as  a  sj))'  and  bushw-hacker,  and 
have  you  shot."  Not  deriving  much  encouragement 
from  this  remark,  the  young  and  almost  disconsolate 
adventurer  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  to  his  mule  brigade. 
After  crossing  Clinch  River  he  learned  that  his  regi- 
ment was  at  Knoxvillc.  Becoming  weary  of  the  monot- 
ony of  train  life,  he  tleteimined  to  find  some  more 
expeditious  mode  of  travel ;  and  one  beautiful  morning, 
as  daylight  broke  over  the  mountains,  he  might  have 
been  seen  astride  a  splendid  horse,  careering  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys  on  his  way  to  Mossy 
Creek,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  seventy  miles  away. 
His  m.agnificent  charger  carried  him  safely  to  his  desti- 
nation in  eighteen  hours,  through  a  region  infested  with 
bushwhackers,  who,  if  they  had  not  mistaken  him  for 
one  of  their  own  kind,  would  have  made  him  one  of 
the  "missing."  He  was  too  cautious  to  stop  to  feed 
his  animal,  which  he  left,  jaded  and  foam-covered, 
standing  in  the  street  at  Mossy  Creek,  while  he 
boai<led  a  freight  train  passing  in  the  direction  of 
Knoxville.  At  Knoxville  he  learned  thnt  his  regi- 
ment was  at  Loudon  Bridge,  where  he  arrived  late 
the  next  evening,  and  was  received  by  his  comrades 
with  uproarious  demonstrations  of  gladness;  and  a 
bountiful  repast  of  turkey,  brought  in  by  the  for- 
agers that  day,  was  spread  in  his  h«  nur.  He  found 
that  he  had  been  promoted  during  his  absence  to 
the  ofhcc  of  sergeant.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he 
was  cng.nged  in  a  .severe  contest  with  the  enemy,  his 
regiment  being  a  poition  of  the  rear-guard  of  lUirnside's 
army,  on  its  retreat  to  Knoxville  before  llie  jiursuing 
forces  of  Longstreet.  For  the  first  time  he  was  now  a 
participant  in  a  real  engagement.  He  had  been  in  sev- 
eral skirmishes,  hut  he  fbuiitl  it  a  new  exjierience  to 
retreat  with  a  whole  brigade  firing  at  him  at  short 
range.  His  b:ick  seemed  broader  than  ever  before. 
He  was  next  engage<l  at  Campbell's  Station  on  the  same 
retreat,  the  enemy,  under  Longstreet,  formed  in  three 
lines  of  bitlle,  following  in  plain  view  and  close  range 
the  armv  of  Bun, side,  which   retii.d   in    ..rder  of  battle. 
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with  banners  flying,  while  shot  and  shell  fell  like  hail 
around  them,  and  plowed  great  gaps  tlirough  their 
ranks.  Here  he  Inst  saw  General  IJurnside,  standing 
beside  a  camp-fire  made  of  lails,  calmly  surveying  his 
retreating  hosts.  They  arrived  at  Kno.xville  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak,  having  had  no  sleep  for  three 
nights  except  occasional  naps  of  a  few  minutes.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  at  Knoxville.  He  was  on  the 
picket  line  the  night  the  fierce  charge  was  made  by  the 
enemy  on  Fort  Saunders,  and  retreated  within  the  fort, 
and  there  witnessed  the  terrible  slaughter  which  ensued 
in  the  ditches  surrounding  it.  During  this  siege,  and 
in  the  Dandridge  campaign,  he  was  in  charge  of  many 
scouting  parties.  In  the  spring  of  1864  his  regiment 
joined  Sherman's  army  on  the  "  march  to  the  sea," 
proceeding  for  that  purpose  by  a  long  and  toilsome 
march  from  Knoxville  to  Buzzard's  Roost,  Georgia. 
They  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  storm  the  rebel 
works  at  that  place,  but  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  avoid 
capture.  Then  commenced  a  series  of  battles.  Almost 
every  day  and  night  they  were  fighting,  the  most  nota- 
ble engagement  being  the  battle  of  Resaca.  His  regi- 
ment was  in  the  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  which  suffered  more  than 
any  other  brigade  engaged  in  that  conflict.  He  received 
a  wound  in  his  right  shoulder  from  a  piece  of  shell,  not 
severe  enough,  however,  to  cause  him  to  retire  to  the 
rear  till  he  had  seen  the  rebel  stronghnld  in  the  pos- 
session of  its  assailants.  Soon  afterward,  in  the  Altoona 
Mountains,  a  ball  from  an  enemy  passed  through  his 
canteen  hanging  upon  his  hijj,  and  another  lodged  in 
his  blanket  rolled  up  and  thrown  across  his  shoulders. 
Fighting  their  way  step  by  step,  the  Union  army  arrived 
before  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Here,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1864,  he  received  two  wounds  from  Minie-balls,  one  of 
them  striking  him  on  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh  and 
ranging  upward,  and  lodging  under  the  skin  near  the 
hip  joint,  slightly  fracturing  the  thighbone;  the  other 
striking  him  after  he  fell,  entered  his  right  leg  on  the 
inside,  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  made  a  very  pain- 
ful, though  not  a  dangerous,  wound.  The  wound  first 
received  was  pronounced  a  mortal  one  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  who  extracted  the  ball.  The  wounded 
man  was  carried  back  to  the  division  hospital,  where  he 
remained  till  toward  morning,  when  he  was  placed  in 
an  ambulance  and  carried  over  a  very  rough  road,  seven 
miles,  to  Big  Shanty,  suffering  greatly  from  the  pain 
and  loss  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  jolting  of  the  am- 
bulance. The  rebel  batteries  on  the  crest  of  Kenesaw 
.Mountain  belched  forth  their  iron  missiles  during  the 
entire  journey,  one  of  them  carrying  away  a  part  of  the 
hand  of  a  hospital  steward — the  only  medical  attendant 
with  the  ambulance  train.  At  Big  Shanty  he  was  placed 
upon  the  ground  in  an  open  field,  with  many  hundreds 
of  wounded  men.     In  the  morning  Sergeant   Russ   was 


placed,  with  ten  other  wounded  men,  in  a  stock  car, 
in  which,  after  two  days  and  a  night,  they  arrived  at 
Chattanooga.  During  all  this  time  their  wounds  re- 
ceived no  attention,  and  what  with  the  heart-rending 
groans  and  lamentations  of  the  wounded,  the  intoler- 
able heat  of  the  close  freight  car,  their  burning  thirst, 
the  incessant  jolting,  and  the  swarms  of  flies  which  in- 
fested their  narrow  quarters,  and  in  battling  with  which 
they  exhausted  their  strength,  their  situation  was  one 
of  extreme  suffering  and  peril.  Death  came  to  the  re- 
lief of  three  of  the  occupants  of  our  heroic  soldier's 
car,  and  their  corpses  lay  with  the  wounded  to  the  end 
of  the  terrible  journey.  At  Chattanooga  he  remained 
four  months,  receiving  the  kindest  attention  from  sur- 
geons and  nurses.  All  this  time  he  was  in  a  hospital 
tent,  which  once,  during  a  thunder-storm,  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  nurse  who  was  his  immediate  at- 
tendant, and  who  had  most  kindly  administered  to  his 
wants,  fell  dead  across  the  bunk  of  the  wounded  man. 
The  shock  which  he  himself  received  from  the  lightning 
stroke,  together  with  the  loss  of  this  kind  attendant, 
came  near  being  fatal  to  him.  He  now  came  near  losing 
his  hitherto  almost  unconquerable  courage  ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  appalling  death  of  his  attendant,  and 
the  shock  which  his  nervous  system  received,  it  was 
immediately  discovered  that  in  one  of  his  wounds 
gangrene — the  terror  of  the  wounded  soldier  —  had 
set  in.  His  fortitude  and  indomitable  pluck  and 
heroism  nearly  forsook  him.  He  was  transferred  to 
what  was  known  as  the  "Gangrene  Tent,"  where 
the  surgeon's  knife  was  applied  to  stay  the  dread 
disease.  He  had  seen  many  carried  thither,  but  none 
of  them  had  returned.  He,  therefore,  felt,  as  he 
went,  that  he  was  being  taken  to  his  death.  He  gave 
what  little  money  he  possessed  to  the  surgeon,  with 
instructions  where  to  send  it.  But,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectations, he  withstood  the  loss  of  blood  sustained 
under  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
chloroform  administered,  and  in  a  few  days,  amid  the 
cheers  of  his  wounded  comrades,  he  was  received  back  to 
his  old  quarters.  Having  at  length  regained  sufficient 
strength,  he  was  conveyed  to  Nashville  and  placed  in  a 
church  used  as  a  hospital.  Though  in  better  quarters 
than  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  he  re- 
ceived such  heartless  treatment  from  surgeons  and  at- 
tendants that  he  implored  to  be  sent  on  toward  the 
North,  and,  after  remaining  there  one  week,  he  was  sent 
on  a  hospital  train  to  Louisville.  Here  he  remained 
about  ten  days,  gradually  regaining  his  strength.  A 
kind  lady  presented  him  a  pair  of  crutches,  and  for  the 
first  time — this  being  in  November,  1S64 — since  he  was 
wounded,  he  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  these  crutches 
and  their  fair  donor,  to  walk.-  He,  however,  found 
himself  still  too  weak  to  move  more  than  a  few  steps 
without  halting  to  rest.     The  next  day  he  was  sent  to 
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Camp  Dcnnison,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  till  ihc 
emi  of  ilic  war.  While  here  he  received  several  com- 
munications from  Ihc  colonel  of  his  regiment,  informing 
him  that  there  were  vacancies  in  the  regiment,  and  that 
he  w.iuld  procure  him  a  commission  u|ion  his  return. 
The  muscles  of  his  left  leg  were  contracted  by  his 
wound,  anil,  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
remlere.l  incapahle  of  using  his  left  foot  in  walking, 
and  he  was  therefore  unable  to  accept  the  offer.  He 
was  commended  by  the  military  committee  of  his 
county  for  promotion  for  meritorious  services,  and  re- 
ceived notice  fr(tnt  Ciovernor  IJrough  to  report  to  him  at 
Columbus,  which  he  did,  entering  the  Governor's  pres- 
ence upon  crutches.  The  Governor  received  him  kindly, 
and  tendered  him  a  m.ijor's  commission,  but  at  the  same 
time  advising  him  to  decline  it  upon  learning  the  con- 
dili.in  of  his  wounds.  .Xt  Camp  Dennison  he  was  ap- 
pointed ordnance  officer,  as  which  he  conlinueil  to 
serve  until  the  war  was  ended,  refusing  a  discharge 
till  his  term  of  service  should  expire  or  the  war  cease. 
While  here,  having  much  leistire  and  a  probability  of  re- 
maining a  cripple,  he  resumed  his  studies,  making  con- 
siderable advancement.  \K  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  home,  to  be  greeted  with  an  appoint- 
ment as  marshal  of  a  procession  on  the  4tli  of  July,  1S65. 
After  a  short  rest  among  his  friends,  he  entered  into 
business,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  losing  nearly  all 
he  h.ad  savcil  out  of  his  pay  as  a  soldier.  He  made  his 
way  to  Cincinnati,  with  a  view  of  seeking  employment, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  position.  In  November, 
1S65,  finding  his  funds  reduced  to  ten  dollars,  he  deter- 
niineil  to  go  to  the  country  and  find  work.  Purchasing 
a  luket  to  M.)iris,  Kiplcy  County,  Indiana,  he  at  once 
obtained  employment  lliere  at  chopping  cord  wood,  at 
which  he  continued  for  si\  weeks,  when  he  was  chosen 
to  icich  the  Morris  school.  He  conducted  it  for  three 
months,  when  he  was  selected  to  teach  the  school  at 
IVnnsylv.iniaburg,  at  an  increased  conijiensation.  Re- 
maining here  for  one  term,  he  went,  in  the  fall  of  1SO6, 
to  Missouri,  but  with  an  eni;agcment  to  return  to 
m.ury  a  young  lady.  On  his  arrival  at  Missouri  he  at 
on.e  enmmeiHed  teaching  at  Fair  Grove  schooMionsc,  I 
liuili.in.iii  I'ouMiy,  where  he  continued  for  six  months, 
lie  relin<piisher|  this  position  to  accept  a  professorship 
in  the  Platl^burg  College,  at  Plattsburg,  Missouri,  at  ' 
which  instituiion  he  remained  till  January,  1S6S,  when 
he  reiurneil  to  Morris.  When  he  was  a  professor  In 
this  college,  and  being  occupied  only  four  hours  each 
day  in  hearing  recitations,  at  three  dollars  per  day, 
he  received  two  ,loll.,rs  and  a  half  for  the  remainder 
of  his  lime  as  .Upuiy  circuit  clerk  and  recorder- 
making  five  dollars  and  a  half  per  day  from  all 
sources.  He  was  marrie.l  lo  Miss  Kmma  Tron.  on 
Ihe  Isl  of  January,  1S6.S,  by  .\rchbishop  Purcell, 
:.l     Ihe    Cnlh.dral.     Cincinnati.      He     wa-    expected    lo 


return  to  Plattsburg  College  afler  his  marriage,  but 
his  health  being  greatly  impaired  by  hard  study,  he 
permitted  his  friends  10  prevail  on  him  to  remain  in 
Uijjley  County,  and  for  a  time  he  served  as  a  clerk  in  a 
store  at  Morris.  In  .M.ay,  1S68,  he  removed  to  Ver- 
sailles, the  county  seat  of  Kipley  County,  to  accept  the 
position  of  deputy  auditor  of  the  county.  In  1S69  he 
was  appointed  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
was  also  appointed  special  agent  of  the  ^tna  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  which  positions  he  continued  to  hold 
until  he  was  elected  sheriff,  for  which,  in  the  summer  of 
1870,  he  was  nominated  by  acclammation  by  the  Re- 
publican county  convention.  His  opponent  was  O.  P. 
McCullough,  a  very  |)upular  genileman,  who  was  a  can- 
didate for  re-election.  Afler  a  canvass  lasting  four 
months,  General  Russ  was  elected  by  a  handsome  ma- 
jority, though  the  county  went  Democratic  on  the  slate 
ticket  by  two  hundred  majorily.  At  the  end  of  his 
teim  he  declined  a  renomination.  At  the  district  con- 
vention at  Vernon,  in  1872,  he  was  tendered  the  nom- 
ination for  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  counties  of  Kipley  and  Jefferson,  but  declined,  hav- 
ing determined  to  go  to  Tex. is,  whither  he  went  in  the 
fall,  remaining  theie,  engaged  in  shipping  hay,  till  the 
spring  of  1873.  ""^  \\iKn  returned  10  Indiana,  locating 
in  lndian.)polis,  his  home  since  that  time.  Heie  he  en- 
gagetl  in  the  real  estate  and  brokerage  business,  em- 
barking, also,  in  other  laige  and  profitable  enterprises, 
and  has  been  very  successful,  h.iving  accumulated  a 
fonune  closely  a|iproximating,  if  not  exceeding,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  During  his  speculations  of 
this  period  he  owned  and  managed  seveial  laige  farms:, 
a  one-half  iniercst  in  a  cattle  ranche,  a  dry-goods  and 
notion  store,  a  wood-yard.  a  lumber-yard,  and  owned 
the  Pimento  coal  shaft,  located  in  Vigo  County,  In- 
diana. In  1S75  he  again  took  some  interest  in  politics, 
and,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Grant,  joined  the  Independent  Greenback  parly, 
and  at  the  stale  convention  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  stale  central  committee  of  that  party.  Soon  after- 
wards, being  convinced  that  the  leaders  of  the  party 
were  about  to  sell  out  lo  the  Republicans,  he  wrote  a 
communication  to  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel^  in  which  he 
exposed  their  conduct  with  characteristic  frankness. 
He  was  elected  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  the  Tilden 
and  Hendricks  Guar.ls  of  Indianapolis.  Soon  after- 
wards, a  brigade  having  been  formed,  he  was  elected 
brigadier-general,  in  which  ca]iacity  he  served  during 
the  campaign  of  1876,  succeeding  so  well  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  brigade,  and  exhibiting  so  much  knowl- 
edge of  military  affairs,  that  at  the  end  of  the  contest, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Governor  Williams,  he 
was  strongly  recommended  lo  the  Governor  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  adjutant-general  of  the  slate,  «  hich 
he   received  on  the  I.|ih  of  February,  1S77.      He   found. 
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upon  entering  on  the  duties  of  ihis  o'ffice,  that  it  had 
greatly  run  down  since  the  war,  and  he  immediately  set 
about  restoring  its  usefulness  and  important.  In  a 
short  time  he  '*  brought  order  out  of  chaos,"  and  the 
office  is  now  in  prime  order.  After  systematizing  the 
afifairs  of  the  office,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  or- 
t;anization  of  an  efficient  military  force,  which  he  soon 
accomplished.  At  the  time  of  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment as  adjutant-general  there  was  not  a  militia  com- 
pany in  the  state.  In  a  short  time  he  had  organized  a 
number  of  companies  in  various  localities,  and  placed 
arms  in  their  hands.  Some  of  these  companies,  through 
hi.s  influence,  procured  for  themselves  costly  uniforms 
and  equipments,  and  entered  with  zeal  upon  the  duties 
necessary  to  prepare  themselves  for  efficient  service  when 
called  upon.  He  received  from  Governor  Williams,  in 
his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  warm  commen- 
dations for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  during  the  railroad  strike  of  1877, 
and  the  subsequent  troubles  with  the  Fountain  County 
coal  miners.  The  General  Assembly  of  1879  recognized 
his  valuable  services  by  increasing  the  salary  of  his 
office.  General  Russ  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity, being  connected  with  Center  Lodge,  of  Indian- 
apolis. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  attached  to  Occidental  Lodge, 
of  Indianapolis,  of  which  lodge  he  served  two  terms  as 
Master,  and  was  Grand  Marshal  at  ihe  last  meeting  of 
that  order  in  that  city.  The  reader  of  the  foregoing 
sketch  need  not  be  informed  that  General  Russ  is  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  unusually  high  order  of  business 
talents.  His  good  fortune  has  not  come  to  him  by  ac- 
cident, but  through  his  untiring  perseverance.  Industry, 
great  energy,  tact,  shrewdness,  and  undeviating  integ- 
rity. He  is  also  greatly  indebted  for  his  success  in  life 
to  his  frank  and  manly  demeanor  and  great  kindness  of 
heart.  He  has  hosts  of  warm,  stanch  friends  wherever 
he  is  known.  He  has  always  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
making  them  and  keeping  them.  One  can  not  be  in 
his  presence  without  feeling  the  effects  of  his  magnetic 
influence.  Through  toil,  poverty,  and  disappointments, 
which  would  have  quite  discouraged  most  men,  he  has 
cheerfully  struggled  to  an  honorable  and  useful  man- 
hood. He  was  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  attested 
his  devotion  to  his  country  by  pouring  out  his  blood  for 
it  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  suff'erings  which  can 
not  be  adequately  described.  He  well  deserves  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  is  still  a  young  man,  and  has  the  prospect  of  many 
years  of  usefulness  and  honor.  In  every  position  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  he  has  filled  the  duties  with  care, 
watchfulness,  and  zeal.  No  labor  or  exertion  has  been 
too  great  to  cause  him  to  turn  aside  from  a  cherished 
end  or  from  a  result  that  ought  to  be  obtained.  He  is 
a  successful  man. 


gALSBURY,  HENRY,  president  of  the  Salsbury  & 
?jSk  Vinton  Paper  Company,  Indianapolis,  was  born  at 
(ji^J:  Long  Meadow,  near  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
^  November  22,  1S20,  and  is  the  son  of  Burgess  and 
Chloe  (West)  Salsbury.  His  father's  family  was  origi- 
nally from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  of  En- 
glish descent,  as  was  his  mother's.  The  elder  Mr.  Sals- 
bury was  a  farmer  and  stone  contractor,  and  Henry 
Salsbury  was  intended  by  his  father  for  a  farmer's  life 
and  the  trade  of  stone-cutter;  but  in  youth  his  health 
was  precarious,  and  he  proved  unequal  to  the  hard  work 
incidental  to  those  avocations.  He  had  very  early  in 
life  developed  a  very  decided  talent  for  music,  and  the 
bent  of  his  inclination  in  that  direction  was  fostered 
and  encouraged,  until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fin- 
ished musical  education,  which  fitted  him  for  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  of  that  art.  His  general  education  was 
obtained  in  the  academies  and  select  schools  of  the  day, 
and  his  subsequent  career  has  proved  that  he  was  very 
early  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  business  enterprise  and 
activity  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  characteristic  of 
the  Eastern  man.  While  acquiring  his  musical  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Salsbury  was  for  some  time  the  pupil  in  sing- 
ing of  Lowell  Mason,  the  greatest  teacher  in  that  line  in 
America  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  his  native  state  and  went 
to  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  found  employment  for 
several  years  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Here  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  observing 
the  workings  of  the  growing  curse  of  slavery,  and  his 
natural  aniipathy  to  the  institution  was  intensified  to 
the  highest  degree  by  the  scenes  which  he  had  w^it- 
nessed  in  the  future  Confederate  capital.  Human  be- 
ings chained  together  in  droves  like  cattle,  sold  at  the 
block  as  chattels,  and  driven  by  the  lash,  were  frequent 
sights  in  those  days;  and,  like  all  men  in  whom  the 
greed  of  gain  or  partisan  malignity  has  not  driven  out 
humanity,  Mr.  Salsbury  rejoices  that  slavery  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  After  a  residence  ol  five  or  six  years  in 
I  Richmond,  he  returned  to  his  native  state  and  wehl 
into  mercantile  business  at  Springfield,  where  he  con- 
I  ducted  a  successful  trade  for  five  years.  He  then  sold 
'  out,  and  hired  a  mill  in  the  little  village  of  Williman- 
sett,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  where  he  carried  on  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  and,  by  hard  work  and 
close  attention  to  every  detail,  was  highly  successful, 
soon  becoming  the  sole  owner  of  the  mill  and  prosper- 
ous business.  His  health  having  become  impaired  from 
overwork,  he  sold  out  his  mill  in  1857,  and  the  ensuing 
two  years  took  a  much  needed  rest  from  active  occupa- 
tion. Having  recovered  his  usual  health,  Mr.  Salsbury 
again  went  into  active  business,  and  bought  out  a  paper 
stock  establishment,  which,  in  a  couple  of  years  led  him 
into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  he  carried  on  in 
the  town  of  South  Hadley  until  1869,  when  he  disposeil 
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of  it  and  c-imc  lo  Indianapolis.  The  manufacture  of 
paper  was  al  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
and  Mr.  Salsbury  was  induced  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
West,  in  which  paper-mills  were  few  and  far  between, 
by  the  certainly  that  a  profitable  field  was  open.  Mr. 
Vinton,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Salsbury,  ha.l  for  some  time 
been  in  Iiulianap.dis,  and  Mr.  Salsbury  bought  an  in- 
terest in  the  mill  with  him,  which  is  still  operateil  un- 
der his  management.  The  original  firm  was  known  as 
II.  Salsbury  &  Co.,  .Mr.  Salsbury  managing  the  business, 
and  Messrs.  .\IcI.ene,  Talbot,  and  Vinton  being  his  part- 
ners. In  1S70  Mr.  Vinton  died,  leaving  his  interest  to 
his  son  Merrick.  The  next  year  Mr.  Talbot  died.  His 
interest  was  bought  out  by  M.  E.  Vinton,  and  the  business 
was  conducted  under  the  name  of  Salsbury,  Vinton  & 
Co.  until  1S7S,  when  it  was  merged  into  a  stock  com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  the  Salsbury  &  Vinton  Pa])cr 
Company.  Mr.  Salsbury  is  the  sole  man.nger  and  sujier- 
intendent  niul  president  of  the  company.  The  mill  has 
a  capacity  of  fi\e  to  six  tliousand  pounds  per  day,  and 
turns  out  the  finest  quality  of  book  and  news  paper,  and 
its  business  reaches  over  every  portion  of  the  great 
West.  Its  tra<le  extends  completely  througli  to  San 
Krancisco,  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  sup- 
|dies  have  been  shipped  to  I.cadville  and  oilier  new 
mining  towns  in  Colorado.  I'rom  sixty  to  seventy-five 
hands  are  regularly  employed  about  the  mill  and  in  tlie 
h.indling  of  paper  stock ;  and,  although  in  the  hard 
limes  through  wliich  the  country  has  recently  passed 
paper-making  suffered  as  well  as  other  industries,  the 
mill  has  been  so  managed  that  it  has  never  failed  lo 
fiay  a  divi<I.nd,  and  is  now  in  an  exceedingly  jirosjier- 
ous  conililion.  .Mr.  Salsbury  gives  his  close  personal 
attention  lo  every  detail  of  the  management,  and  his 
ptuilent  and  careful  control  insures  its  continued  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Salsbury  was  married,  in  1S4S,  to  Miss 
Kmily  Slebbins.  She  died  in  June  1S52,  leaving  a  litile 
girl  six  months  ol,l,  who  died  the  following  September. 
In  1S54  Mr.  SaUbury  was  uniteil  to  Miss  Jane  Stebbins, 
a  younger  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  Mrs.  Salsbury  still 
survives,  after  having  accompanied  her  husbaml  on  tile 
journey  of  life  for  twenty-seven  years.  She  has  been 
in  all  things  a  devoted  helpmate  to  her  worthy  hus- 
band. Mr.  Salsbury's  political  afllliations  can  be  readily 
g.iihcred  from  the  sketch  of  his  early  history.  Wliile 
llie  Whig  party  was  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  it  received  his  sympalhy  and  support,  and  when 
it  was  merged  iiilo  the  Uepublican  party  he  gave  his 
hearty  support  to  the  latter.  He  has  never  held  or 
sought  ofiice  of  any  kind.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  ami  is  now  a  regular  at- 
len.lant  at  the  Kits!  IVe-l  yterian  Church  of  Indian- 
.iimlis.  In  addition  to  ilu-  business  interests  named, 
Mr.  Salsbury  has  been  interested  in  various  enterprises, 
such  US  loiion  mills  and  .illier  in.lusiries.      Me  has  the 


rej>utation  of  being  a  shrewd,  careful,  methodical  busi- 
ness  man,  quiet  and  unpretentious  in  his  manner,  do- 
mestic in  his  habits,  and  his  character  and  standing  as  a 
financial  manager  and  good  citizen  are  above  reproach. 


CHMUCK,  GARRIEI.,  w.as  born  in  Sobernheim, 
Khenish  Prussia,  June  13,  1S33.  His  parents  were 
{^•'j  Adam  Schmuck  and  Klizabetha,  h<V  Klein,  who 
"&  came  to  the  United  States  with  their  family  in 
February,  1S48.  In  April  of  that  year  they  decided 
upon  Pittsburgh  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  remained 
there  until  June,  1S50,  at  which  time  they  removed  to 
Cannellon,  Perry  County,  Indiana,  a  place  they  have 
since  made  their  home.  Gabriel  received  his  education 
at  the  common  and  high  school  of  his  native  town  in 
Germany.  During  the  residence  of  his  father's  family 
in  Pittsburgh,  Gabriel  was  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Scribe 
&  Nefl",  of  Alleghany  City,  with  the  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  practical  printer.  This  employment  did  not  prove 
at  all  suited  to  his  tastes;  so,  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
he  was  released.  At  Cannelton  Gabriel  made  himself 
useful  to  his  father  in  various  ways;  and,  as  the  family 
was  large  and  without  fortune,  the  early  discipline  of 
those  years,  devotctl  as  they  were  to  liahils  of  industry 
and  usefulness,  served  to  mature  his  character,  and 
to  strengthen  those  qualities  that  have  since  made  him 
prominent,  not  only  in  his  own  community,  but  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state.  Even  as  a  youth  he  had  none  of 
that  false  pride  that  prevented  him  from  pursuing  any 
kind  of  labor  or  business  that  was  honest  and  legitimate. 
But  a  young  man  of  his  capabilities  is  seldom  obliged  to 
labor  with  his  hands,  and  he  was  invited  to  responsible 
and  agreeable  positions  in  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  As  he  grew  older.  Gabriel's  desire 
to  travel  became  irresistible,  anil,  with  that  sjiirit  of  ad- 
venture inseparable  from  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  or- 
gani.cation,  he  left  his  home  in  Cannelton,  determined 
to  see  what  fortune  had  in  store  for  him.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  earn  the  money  he  spent ;  so  he 
worked  temporarily  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  South 
and  West.  In  this  way  he  not  only  satisfied  his  taste 
for  travel,  but  added  largely  to  his  experience,  and  in- 
creased those  resources  which  have  since  been  often 
drawn  upon  by  the  requirements  of  the  jiublic  stations 
to  which  he  has  been  called,  and  which  he  has  always 
filled  with  distinguished  merit.  But  there  comes  a 
time  in  every  man's  life  when  the  desire  for  a  perma- 
nent lumre  is  masterful.  So,  after  several  years  of  this 
roving  career,  Mr.  Schmuck  returned  to  Cannellon,  and 
there  established  himself.  On  December  24,  1861,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Saunders,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Talbot.  His  union 
has  been  a  most  happy  and  forlunate  one  in  every  par- 
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ticLilar.  Of  seven  cliildren  born  to  them,  four  are  stiil 
living.  During  his  absence  Cannclton  had  inipioved  in 
population,  and  h.ad  developed  considerable  manufactur- 
ing interests,  and  with  these  Mr.  Schmuck  soon  became 
identified.  He  encouraged  and  aided  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  all  industrial,  mechanical,  and  social  enter- 
prises that  were  from  time  to  time  undertaken  there. 
Among  other  evidences  of  his  public  spirit  is  a  large 
grist-mill,  known  as  the  "Superior  Mills,"  and  still 
owned  by  him.  In  1859  Mr.  Schmuck  was  drawn  from 
private  life  and  elected  recorder  of  Perry  County,  an 
office  which  he  held  from  March  10,  i860,  for  four 
years.  Before  his  term  as  recorder  had  expired  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
same  county,  and  subsequently  was  re-elected,  holding 
that  office  from  March  10,  1864,  to  March  10,  1S72.  In 
the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  a  Representa- 
tive to  the  Legislature  of  1872  and  1S73.  This  was  an 
important  session,  and  Mr.  Schmuck  soon  took  a  posi- 
tion among  the  foremost  members  of  the  House.  Among 
other  measures  prominent  in  the  Legislature  of  that 
session  was  the  memorable  "Baxter  Hill,"  which  he  op- 
posed with  all  the  power  he  could  command.  The  law 
to  guarantee  protection  to  the  health  and  lives  of 
miners  he  defended  and  supported  so  ably  as  to  bring 
him  into  very  favorable  notice  among  the  people  of  the 
entire  stale.  That  Mr.  Schmuck  has  the  confidence  of 
the  business  community  where  he  has  been  best  known 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  of  1873  ^^  '^'^^ 
solicited  by  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Tell  City, 
Perry  County,  to  take  charge  of  the  Tell  City  Bank, 
which  had  been  stricken  by  the  panic  of  that  year,  and 
shared  the  danger  that  threatened  other  organizations 
of  the  kind  all  over  the  country.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
accept  tlie  responsibility,  difficult  as  the  duties  were,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  the  business  of  the  bank 
successfully  through  the  crisis.  About  that  time  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Tell  City,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  were 
lacking  in  efficiency,  and  Mr.  Schmuck,  on  account  of 
his  executive  ability,  was  urged  to  accept  a  position  on 
the  board  of  school  trustees.  Appreciating  the  great 
value  of  free  schools  to  any  community,  he  devoted  his 
best  efforts  to  remodeling  them  upon  a  higher  basis. 
To  accomplish  this  end  required  tact,  as  well  as  energy 
and  intelligence,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he 
and  his  associates  of  the  board  had  succeeded  in  giving 
to  the  schools  of  that  flourishing  town  a  reputation 
that  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  They  are  now 
among  the  best  in  the  state,  an  ornament  to  the  town, 
and  the  just  pride  of  its  citizens.  After  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  Tell  City,  Mr.  Schmuck  resigned  his  position 
as  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  returned  to  Cannelton,  in 
order  to  give  closer  attention  to  his  individual  interests. 
His  reputation  having  now  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  his    county,   and    his  ability    and    character  being  so 


well  proved  by  his  public  services,  it  required  but  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  secure  for  him  the 
nomination  for  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 
In  1876  the  Democratic  State  Convention  chose  him  as 
its  candidate  for  that  high  and  responsible  office,  and, 
with  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  which  his  name  did  so  much 
to  strengthen,  he  was  triumphantly  elected.  While  not 
attached  to  any  sect  or  creed,  Mr.  Schmuck  is  a  be- 
liever in  religion  in  its  broadest  and  most  liberal  ac- 
ceptation. In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  belongs 
to  that  class  of  men  who  believe  that  religion  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  and  therefore  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  that  politics  is  a  matter  of  principle,  in  which 
men  may  honestly  differ.  There  is  nothing  intolerant 
in  his  nature.  His  tastes  are  refined.  In  manner  he  is 
affable,  with  sympathies  that  express  themselves  in 
kindness  to  associates,  and  charities  where  they  are 
needed.  He  is  appreciative  of  what  is  noble  in  men 
and  grand  in  nature.  Socially,  he  is  a  charming  com- 
panion, vivacious,  intelligent,  and  genial.  Physically, 
he  is  finely  proportioned,  vigorous  in  action,  with  a 
large  and  well-formed  head  and  a  frank  and  manly 
countenance.  In  his  present  position  he  has  widely  ex- 
tended his  circle  of  personal  as  well  as  political  friends. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  no  man  in  In- 
diana enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  popularity,  and,  as  he 
is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  we  may  look  for  him  to 
receive  further  honors,  although  he  could  well  afford  to 
rest  on  the  laurels  he  has  already  earned.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  his  abilities  are  equal  to  them. 

m.  ^""^ 

fjS'HIDELER,  D.  B.,  Indiana  mnnager  of  the  EquK 
":^  tal)le  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Grant  County,  Indiana, 
January  15,  1838.  His  parents  were  Aaron  and 
Hannah  (Jones)  Shideler.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  at  an  early  day  lived  in  ]\Iiami 
County,  Ohio,  and  in  1833  settled  in  Grant  County,  In- 
diana. Mr.  Shideler  is  of  German  descent  on  his 
father's  side,  and  his  maternal  ancestry  claimed  the 
Emerald  Isle  as  their  birthplace.  Until  he  attained  his 
majority  young  Shideler  alternated  farm  work  in  the 
summer  season  with  attendance  at  the  country  schools 
in  winter.  With  the  exception  of  the  ordinary  school 
training  nc(|uired  at  the  district  schools  in  his  native 
county,  Mr.  Shideler  is  entirely  self-educated,  but  few 
men  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
course  are  better  informed  on  general  topics  than  he  is. 
In  early  life  his  inclinations  were  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  at  which  he  continued  for  five  years.  In  1S64,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother,  J.  W.  Shideler,  he  began 
merchandising  in  the  town  of  Jonesboro.     This  connec- 
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timi  conlinucd  for  five  years,  when  he  withii 
tlie  >tore.  During  the  lasl  four  years  of  his  experience 
as  a  merchant,  he  also  devoted  some  time  to  local  in- 
surance matters  in  his  lo«  n,  and,  developing  a  marked 
.idaplability  for  the  business,  for  which  he  displayed  a 
rare  tact,  he  determined  to  dev.jte  his  entire  lime  to  its 
prosecution.  Very  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Mr.  Shideler  located  in  Muncie, 
Indiana,  where  he  was  appointed  to  an  agency  for  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  Here  he  reinained 
one  ye.ir,  when  he  removed  to  tlie  city  of  Indianapolis 
ami  accepted  the  state  superintendency  of  the  Union 
Central  l.ife  Insurance  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  held  this  place  until  August  I,  1S75.  "l"'"  ^c  re- 
signed to  lake  charge  of  the  Indiana  department  of  the 
E'luitnble  I.ifc  .Assurance  Society,  of  New  York,  a  posi- 
tion he  slill  holds.  No  man  in  the  state  is  better 
known  in  insurance  circles  than  Mr.  Shideler,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  unimpeach- 
able integrity  is  of  the  highest  order.  His  connection 
with  various  orders  and  societies,  in  which  he  has  been 
elected  to  high  official  positions,  has  made  his  name 
familiar  to  people  in  all  parts  of  the  \Vest.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fel- 
lows since  September  10,  i>S6j.  In  May,  1S65,  he  was 
a>lniittcd  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana;  m  N'ovem- 
ber.  1S72,  was  elected  (irand  Wartlcn,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  Deputy  Grand  Master.  In  the  year  1874 
he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  Grand  Master. 
lie  was  elected  representative  from  Indiana  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  at  I'hiladelphia  in 
1876,  and  at  Haltimore  in  1S77.  lie  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  since  1865,  having  joined 
the  order  in  Jonesboro,  Indiana.  He  w.as  also  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Welcome  Lodge,  No.  37  Knights 
of  Pythias,  of  Muncie,  and  was  admitted  to  ihe  Grand 
Lodge  in  1874;  was  elected  Grand  Prelate  in  1S76,  and 
July  I,  1877,  was  appointed  (Jrand  Keeper  of  Records 
and  Seal,  and  has  been  continuously  re-elected  to  that 
position  ever  since.  Mr.  Shideler's  politics  have  .always 
been  of  the  Republican  stripe,  and  his  Church  affilia- 
tions have  been  with  the  Methodists.  He  has  been 
three  times  married:  September  4,  1S56,  to  Miss  Re- 
becca A.  Greer,  of  Grant  County,  Indiana ;  November 
2,  1S62,  to  Miss  Sarah  I.  Eviston,  of  the  s.ime  county. 
II is  l.isl  marriage  occurred  on  January,  24,  1878,  to  Miss 
Mary  L.  Moore,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Lucinda 
Moore,  of  Franklin.  Indiana.  Mr.  Shideler's  family 
consi-ts  of  two  sons,  J.  E.  and  George  A.  II.  Shideler. 
The  former,  who  acts  as  his  father's  c.ishier  and  book- 
keeper, is  considered  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  and 
in  business  t.ict  and  energy  bids  fair  to  yet  occupy  a 
foremost  position  among  the  bu-incss  men  of  the  slate. 
In  personal  appearance  Mr.  ShMelcr  is  a  gentleman  of 
portly   build,    of    the    proporiions   popularly   known    .as 


aldermanic.  .\s  3  business  man  of  integrity  and  worth, 
and  a  public-spirited  citizen,  he  is  universally  popular 
and  respected. 

'fct'lIOEMAKER,  JOHN  CHAPMAN,  was  born  in 
9^  the  county  of  Perry,  Indiana,  April  8,  1S26,  and  is 
(25  therefore  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He  is  tall,  being 
^  six  feet  in  height,  of  sinewy  frame,  well  propor- 
tioned and  well  preserved,  bidding  fair  to  maintain  his 
mental  ami  physical  vigor  until  he  reaches  the  allotted 
age  of  threescore  and  ten  years.  His  father,  John 
Shoemaker,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Ger- 
man extraction;  and  his  mother,  Sarah  {iiie  Chapman), 
was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  of  English  lineage. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  ancestry,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  exerts  a  potent  influence  upon  physical 
and  mental  organisms,  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  seek- 
ing for  the  elements  of  success  and  in  tracing  intellectual 
entlowments  to  their  ancestral  source,  no  better  blend- 
ing of  blood  could  be  found  than  of  the  German  and 
the  English  people.  It  is  noted  for  tenacity  of  purpose, 
courage,  and  fortitude,  and  for  indefatigable  effort  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life,  and  from  no  ancestral  trees  have 
sprung  a  greater  number  of  self-made  men.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  growth  and  development  of  self-made 
men  have  found  incidents  in  their  bojhood  life  foreshad- 
owing their  future  success,  and  Mr.  Shoemaker's  juvenile 
record  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  When  a  mere 
lad,  bashful  and  retiring,  an  incident  occurred  which 
illustrates  an  element  of  character  always  found  prom- 
inently dcvelojied  in  men  who  have  made  headway 
while  relying  upon  themselves.  The  officers  of  a  Sun- 
day-school in  which  young  Shoemaker  was  a  pupil 
offered  .as  a  prize  to  the  scholar  who  should  commit  to 
memory  .and  recite  the  largest  number  of  verses  of  the 
New  Testament  within  a  specified  time  a  handsome 
Kilile.  On  the  next  Sunday  a  boy  who  was  thought  to 
be  a  prodigy,  and  who  was  expected  to  bear  off  the 
prize,  recited  four  chapters.  The  village  was  full  of 
his  praise,  .and  all  were  un.animous  that  the  prize  had 
been  won  at  one  bound.  This  was  disheartening  to 
most  of  the  other  boys  of  the  school,  and  all  effort  to 
win  the  Bible  ceased.  Not  so  with  young  Shoemaker; 
he  quietly  made  up  his  mind  to  take  that  Bible.  He 
did  not  iKiasl,  no  one  knew  of  his  determination;  but 
he  went  to  work,  and  when  the  school  again  assembled 
he  presented  himself  for  a  trial  \\ith  his  comj)etitor.  He 
recited  nine  chapters  of  the  Bible.  He  astonished  the 
people,  utterly  discomfited  his  rival,  and  bore  off  the 
prize,  which  he  still  retains.  On  another  occasion, 
when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  the  boy  had  been  prom- 
ised to  accompany  his  mother  on  a  visit  to  relatives 
residing  at  a  distance  in  an  adjoining  stale;  but  from 
some    cause  he   was  left    behind.     The   disappointment 
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was  most  grievous.  The  boy's  giicf  was  so  manifest 
that  his  father  said  to  him,  "If  you  will  follow  your 
mother  by  yourself,  I  will  let  you  go."  The  proposition 
was  at  once  accepted.  The  distance  was  several  hundred 
miles.  A  steamboat  came  along,  the  boy  was  placed 
on  board,  arriving  at  the  place  of  debarkment  on  the 
river  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  He  learned  the 
direction  to  the  town  in  the  interior,  some  sixteen 
miles  distant,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  had  joined  his 
mother.  Such  incidents  evince  self-reliance,  so  neces- 
sary to  success,  and,  when  displayed  in  youlli,  point 
to  success  in  future  life.  The  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  a  farmer.  The  son  adopted  the  same  vo- 
cation, and  until  1S70,  when  he  became  a  citizen  of  In- 
dianapolis, was  prominently  identified  with  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  his  native  countv  and  of  the  state. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  fruit  culture,  and  became 
justly  distinguished  as  one  of  the  leading  pomologists 
of  the  West,  having  planted  in  his  native  county  one 
of  the  largest  fruit  farms  of  the  state.  On  the  13th  of 
October,  1850,  he  was  married  to  Mahala  Stephenson, 
daughter  of  Judge  John  Stephenson,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Perry  County,  a  native  Virginian,  who  first 
emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  later  to  Indiana,  where  he 
was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  influential  citi- 
zens of  the  county.  There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  The 
eldest,  Mary  Virginia,  born  November  24,  1S51,  is  the 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Straughan,  and  resides  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana;  Emma  Ann,  born  October  12,  1S55, 
is  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  C.  Pearson,  residing  in  In- 
dianapolis; Charles  Francis  and  Jesse  Theodore,  twins, 
were  born  February  25,  1866.  They  are  sprightly  lads 
of  fourteen  years,  and  are  students  of  St.  Minard  Col- 
lege. During  the  period  of  Mr.  Shoemaker's  school 
years.  Perry  County,  like  many  other  portions  of  the 
state,  was  sadly  deficient  in  educational  facilities,  and 
he  enjoyed  only  such  opportunities  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion as  were  afforded  by  the  common  subscription 
schools.  These  were  not  neglected,  aad  by  dint  of 
close  application,  which  induced  studious  habits,  an 
education  was  obtained  which  fully  equipped  the  boy 
for  high  positions  of  public  trust  in  early  manhood. 
In  1847,  when  Mr.  Shoemaker  was  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Perry  County, 
an  office,  then  as  now,  which  demands  not  only  first- 
class  business  habits,  but  an  integrity  so  sturdy  as  to  be 
universally  recognized  by  the  best  citizens  of  the  county. 
In  the  capacity  of  county  treasurer  Mr.  Shoemaker 
served  six  years.  At  the  close  of  his  official  term  as 
treasurer,  1853,  he  was  elected  auditor  of  the  county, 
serving  four  years.  During  his  ten  years'  service  as 
treasurer  and  auditor  he  became  practically  familiar 
with  the  entire  routine  of  county  business.  Being  emi- 
nently practical,  a  close  observer,  and  a  diligent  student, 


he  was  able  to  discover  the  defects  in  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  county  and  township  affairs,  which,  at  a  later  day, 
he  was  in  a  position  to  point  out  and  remedy.  Up  to 
1S54  Mr.  Shoemaker  had  been  a  Whig,  but,  when  the 
old  party  disbanded  and  the  fanatical  wave  of  Know- 
Nothingism  swept  over  the  land,  he,  like  thousands  of 
others,  became  a  Democrat,  and  has  continued  since 
that  time  an  influential  member  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  his  distinguished  services  to  the  state  as 
legislator  and  state  auditor  have  been  rendered  since 
the  disbandment  of  the  old  Whig  party.  In  the  year 
1858,  when  Mr.  Shoemaker  was  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  state  Senator  for  the  district  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Perry,  Spencer,  and  Warrick.  The 
nominating  convention  was  held  in  Rockport,  Spencer 
County,  and  was  attended  with  some  of  those  in- 
felicities of  deliberation  which  occasionally  appear  in 
the  best  regulated  parties.  Hon.  David  T.  Laird,  a 
gentleman  prominent  at  that  time,  and  since,  in  the 
political  affairs  of  those  sections  of  the  state,  was  Mr. 
Shoemaker's  opponent,  bringing  to  his  aid  large 
capacities  as  a  platform  orator,  a  department  uf  political 
affairs  in  which  Mr.  Shoemaker  never  made  any  pre- 
tensions. The  contest  was  vigorous,  but  resulted  in  the 
success  of  Mr.  Shoemaker,  and  aside  from  all  partisan 
or  peisonal  considerations,  regarding  only  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Shoemaker  may  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  public  benefaction.  As  a  state 
Senator,  he  was  able  to  impress  his  views  upon  the 
statutes  of  the  state  in  matters  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  in  this  regard  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
his  peer.  Mr.  Shoemaker  is  a  thinker  rather  than  an 
orator — indeed,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  oratory ; 
never  ornate,  he  is  always  utilitarian.  He  deals  with 
the  surface  only  to  find  the  fundamental  right  or  wrong. 
He  disregards  fringe,  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
fabric;  caring  little  for  the  ornamental,  he  seeks  for  the 
substantial;  and  these  elements  of  character  and  habits 
of  thought  were  never  of  more  service  to  the  state  than 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  entire  frame-work  of 
legislation  relating  to  township  affairs,  and  the  laws  ap- 
pertaining to  placing  descriptions  of  land  upon  tax 
duplicates;  dispensing  with  separate  columns  for  the 
different  taxes.  Under  the  old  ret^ime^  the  affairs  of 
townships  were  managed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees, 
a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  This  gave  for  the  entire 
state  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  township  of- 
ficials. This  cumbersome  and  necessarily  complicated 
machinery,  resulting  in  inefficiency  and  friction,  was,  by 
bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Shoemaker,  abandoned,  and  in 
its  stead  the  affairs  of  townships  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  one  trustee,  who  acts  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; an  army  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  township 
officials  was  at  once  dispensed  wTth,  and  township  busi- 
ness has  not  suffered  by  the  change.     Indeed,  no  legis- 
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lalor  of  any  |iarly  wouUl  ri*k  his  npulalion  in  rcconi- 
iiicn.liny  ihc  re  <.v,tnblishnitnt  cf  tlit  oKI  system.  In 
Iht  mailer  of  comkiisinj;  laxt-s  upon  the  books  of 
county  auditors,  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  .Shoe- 
maker illustrate  his  practical  views;  instead  of  having 
columns  for  each  specified  tax,  reciuiring  large  hooks 
and  immense  Labor,  the  whole  tax  is  stated  in  one 
column,  and  then,  by  a  simple  arilhmclicnl  process,  the 
amount  ilue  each  separate  fund  is  apportioned.  This 
change  has  resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  stale  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  items  of  land  assessment  books  and  lax 
duplicates,  and  the  saving  of  labor  to  county  auditors 
in  the  aggregate  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Such  things 
illustrate  an  imi)ortant  element  in  Mr.  Shoemaker's 
business  character— close  attention  to  details,  the  correc- 
tion of  what  appear  as  small  errors,  but  which  in  their 
influence  upon  public  alTairs  are  apt  to  develop  into 
serious  inconveniences,  if  not  flagrant  wrongs.  It  is 
not  a  dilTicult  matter  to  generalize,  but  in  the  serious 
affairs  of  life,  public  or  private,  the  demand  for  close 
attention  to  details  is  always  important ;  no  amount 
of  glitter  atones  for  a  lack  of  close  investigation, 
severe  scrutiny,  and  thorough  analysis.  Such  work 
always  <lemands  unwearying  patience,  unbending  ridcl- 
ity,  with  capacities  to  apply  the  remedy  when  the  defect 
is  found.  .\s  a  legislator,  few  men  have  held  seats  in 
the  Senate  of  Indiana  who  have  developed  larger  re- 
sources for  usefulness  than  Mr.  Shoemaker ;  for,  though 
more  than  two  decades  of  years  have  passed  since  he 
offered  the  measures  remodeling  the  system  of  township 
laws,  they  remain  practically  unchanged  upon  the 
statute-books  of  the  statu.  In  the  year  1S68  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker was  elected  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Legislature,  in  which  body  he  again  brought  into 
prominence  the  same  practical  views  of  legislation  that 
so  eminently  distinguished  him  while  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  During  his  term  as  Senator  in  1S61,  regular 
and  spcci.al  sessions  of  the  Senate,  the  excitement  pecul- 
iar to  the  lime  re.iched  every  legislative  body  in  the 
land.  Party  feeling  ran  high.  The  great  rebellion  was 
taking  shape,  and  hourly  growing  in  its  alarming  pro- 
portions. It  W.1S  a  time  for  testing  any  man  by  his 
acts,  his  words,  and  his  voles.  liut  .Mr.  Shoemaker 
was  then  equal  to  the  occasion  and  its  demand.  Every 
act  anil  vole  was  for  ihe  preservation  of  the  Union  at 
all  hazarcK.  as  the  records  show.  In  the  year  1S70  Mr. 
Shoemaker  was  nominated  and  elected  Auditor  of  State, 
receiving  in  the  nominating  convention  the  solid  vote  of 
the  ilelegates  of  the  First  and  Seccnd  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, in  which,  as  Senator  and  Representative,  he  h.ad 
been  specially  identified.  The  office  of  .Vudilor  of  Slate  is 
one  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  thai  of  Governor; 
for,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
slate,  Ihe  statute  makes  it  his  duty  to  "  suggest  plans 
for    the   improvement    and    management    of   ihe   public 


revenues,  funds,  and  incomes,"  a  duly  that  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Shoemaker  in  such  a  way  a.s  to  atlract 
wide  alicntion,  and  give  him  a  position  in  ihe  front 
rank  of  the  practical  financiers  of  the  country.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  when  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker entered  upon  the  duties  of  Auditor  of  Slate  the 
Legislature  w-as  in  session,  and  adjourned  without  pass- 
ing the  usual  appropriation  bills,  leaving  the  Auditor 
of  Stale  to  encounter  all  the  embarrassments  and  re- 
sponsibilities consequent  upon  such  a  serious  omission 
of  duty.  But  Mr.  Shoemaker  proved  himself  equal  to 
the  task,  and  demonstrated  unusual  abilities  in  meeting 
the  demand  upon  his  office.  As  a  result,  none  of  the 
public  charities  of  the  state,  nor  any  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  Indiana  suffered  any  embarrassments,  or  were 
required  to  abate  their  efficiency ;  and  the  public  ex- 
penditures during  his  term  of  office  were  less  than  for 
any  similar  period  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  when 
stale  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party. 
During  his  term  of  office  as  Auditor  of  State,  the  entire 
system  of  state  finance  was  radically  changed,  and  en- 
tirely new  statutes  were  enacted,  which  have  proved  of 
almost  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  monument  to  his 
official  fidelity  and  statesmanlike  sagacity.  He  at  once 
comprehended  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  producing  classes  had  seriously  suffered  on 
account  of  vicious  legislation,  or  no  legislation,  relating 
to  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  at  once,  upon  entering 
upon  the  <lischarge  of  his  duties  of  stale  Au<litor,  the 
whole  subject  was  thoroughly  investigated.  Every  omis- 
sion and  defect  was  noted,  and  a  remedy  suggested. 
'I"o  make  the  work  thorough,  Mr.  Shoemaker  made 
himself  familiar,  by  personal  examination,  extended 
correspondence,  and  patient  study,  with  the  revenue 
laws  of  most  of  the  stales,  and  especially  the  older 
commonwealths,  where  the  study  of  finance,  and  all 
matters  relating  to  revenue,  had  received  the  attention 
of  the  best  minds  of  their  citizens  and  officials.  As  a 
result,  the  rerenue  laws  of  Indiana  underwent  an 
entire  revision.  The  task  was  one  of  no  ordinary  char- 
acter. .To  tear  down  is  always  easy,  to  construct  is 
always  difficult.  The  revenue  laws  of  a  slate  are  vital. 
To  change  them  involves  responsibilities  of  tire  gravest 
character.  To  insure  success,  mental  endowments  rarely 
found  must  be  secured  ;  and  it  is  the  eulogy  of  fact 
and  of  history  to  say  that  Mr.  Shoemaker  met  the  re- 
quirement. Having  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  taxation,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
state;  having  patiently  sought  out  the  imperfections  of 
Ihe  old,  and  knowing  the  remedy,  it  was  left  to  him 
to  prepare  the  revenue  la«s  to  take  the  place  of  the  old, 
an<l  to  inaugurate  an  entirely  new  system.  This  was 
done  in  a  bill  containing  three  hundred  sections,  which 
was   ado])led    by  a   Legislature  having  a  majority  polil- 
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ically  opposed  to  Mr.  Shoemaker,  without  changing  or 
seeking  to  change  so  much  as  one  word.  Such  a  tri- 
umph has  rarely,  if  ever,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  official, 
even  when  his  recommendations  have  sought  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Legislature  in  which  his  political  friends 
held  power.  Nor  was  this  all;  but,  to  make  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Legislature  more  emphatic  than  the  adop- 
tion of  the  meas-ure  conveyed,  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  tlie  House,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate,  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker for  preparing  the  bill.  The  resolution  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  as  follows: 

*^  Resoivcdy  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  General  Assembly  of 
1S72,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Commiitee  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  tendered  to  Hon.  John  C.  Shoemaker,  Au- 
ditor of  State,  for  preparing  a  bill  entitled,  An  Act  to 
Provide  a  Uniform  Assessment  of  Property,  and  for  the 
Collection  and  Return  of  Taxes  Thereon  ;  and  that  u 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  Mr.  Shoemaker. 
"Attest,  J.  C.   Burnett, 

"  Cierk  of  Committee.''^ 

The  foregoing  resolution  possesses  increased  value 
from  the  fact  that  General  Kimball,  then  late  Repub- 
lican Treasurer  of  State,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Branham.  one  of  the  ablest 
Republicans  of  the  state,  now  deceased,  was  a  member 
of  the  committee.  A  majority  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  were  Republicans.  The  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  inevitable  that  the  indorsement  of  the  bill 
was  based  alone  upon  its  merits,  and  that  they  were 
such  as  to  overcome  all  partisan  influences.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  1872  may  be 
stiil  further  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  with  unimpor- 
tant modifications,  Mr.  Shoemaker's  bill  is  still  the  law 
of  the  state.  In  the  year  1S72  Mr.  Shoemaker  issued 
his  second  report  as  Auditor  of  State.  As  a  state  doc- 
ument, this  report  is  not  only  a  model  one,  but  in  many 
regards  it  was  without  an  example  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  It  was,  in  its  dealings  with  matters  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  state,  a  new  departure,  though  Mr. 
Shoemaker,  in  preparing  it,  simply  obeyed  the  law  re- 
lating to  his  duties.  Mr.  Shoemaker,  not  content  in 
showing  what  had  been  done,  proceeds  to  demonstrate 
by  facts  and  figures  what  ought  to  have  been  done; 
and  in  this  review  of  defects  and  the  remedies  suggested 
gives  not  only  prominence  but  lasting  value  to  the  re- 
port. Mr.  Shoemaker  quotes  the  Constitution  for  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  argument  relating  to  the  revis- 
ion of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  state.  The  Constitution 
declares  that  "the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by 
law  for  a  uniform  and  equal  assessment  and  taxation, 
and  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  shall  secure  a 
just  valuation  for  taxation  of  all  property,  both  TSal  and 
personal."  The  report,  in  the  discussion  of  the  rev- 
enue laws  of  the  state,  starts  out  upon  the  hypothesis 
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that  the  Constitution  has  been  neglected,  set  aside, 
made  a  dead  letter  with  regard  to  assessments,  and  the 
just  comprehension  of  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which 
Mr.  Shoemaker  constructed  his  revision  of  the  revenue 
laws  is  so  well  set  forth  in  this  report  as  to  entitle  his 
views  to  a  place  in  this  sketch.     He  said  : 

"No  system  of  taxation  is  just  unless  equal  and  uni- 
form, and  this  is  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  that 
each  citizen  shall  be  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  gov- 
ernment in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay.  This  just 
and  fair  revenue  doctrine  of  our  state  Constitution  has 
not  always  been  observed  with  that  fidelity  to  the  pub- 
lic good  that  justice  and  sound  policy  seem  to  require, 
and  the  undue  influence  of  moneyed  corporations  has 
done  much  to  demoralize  legislation  in  this  particular. 
It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  require  exemplification, 
that  corporate  power  has  been  extending  itself  in  every 
direction  until  it  is  not  unsafe  to  say  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  revenue  legislation  has  been  controlled 
or  guided  by  its  powerful  influence.  So  bold  and  dan- 
gerous has  become  this  power,  creating  legislation, 
shaping  or  preventing  it,  with  equal  facility,  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  matter  should  receive  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature,  and  whatever  means  the  state 
has  for  protection  from  these  encroaching  corporate 
powers  can  not  be  too  effectually  or  promptly  ap- 
plied." 

After  stating  the  proposition  clearly,  relating  to  uni- 
form and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation,  the 
report  proceeds  as  follows: 

"The  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  railroad  prop- 
erty in  this  state,  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  appraised  and  taxed  at 
less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars;  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars less  than  the  railroads  were  appraised  and  taxed  in 
lS=i4,  when  there  were  only  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  miles  of  roads  within  the  state.  The 
national  banks  have  continued,  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  Legislature  to  Legislature,  to  be  exempt  from  just 
municipal  taxation  ;  and  a  host  of  powerful  insurance 
and  other  corporations  are  annually  carrying  beyond 
our  borders  millions  of  our  people's  money,  lessening  to 
the  same  extent  the  state's  ta>ables,  and  without  con- 
tributing a  single  cent  of  revenue  to  the  support  of  the 
state  government." 

It  requires  no  effort  to  comprehend  at  once  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Shoemaker,  in  proposing  reforms,  struck  the 
very  root  of  existing  wrongs.  Discovering  that  prop- 
erty amounting  to  millions  had  escaped  taxation,  he 
proposed  to  subject  it  to  its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
government;  and  the  ascertainment  of  this  fact  made  it 
apparent  that  assessment  and  taxation  were  not  uniform 
and  equal;  that  some  were  too  heavily  burdened,  while 
others  had  avoided  their  just  share,  and  still  others  had 
escaped  entirely.  Such  facts  were  known  in  a  general 
way,  but  to  change  the  situation,  and  bring  about  such 
an  adjustment  as  would  be  fair  to  all  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition, required  not  only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
all  the  facts,  but  an  unbending  will  and  an  unyielding 
tenacity  of  purpose.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
sketch   to    reproduce,  from    Mr.   Shoemaker's    report   as 
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Auditor  of  State,  extcndcl  extracts  indicating  tbe  mas- 
tirlv  ability  which  is  seen  in  every  recommendation; 
but  in  writing  biographical  hi>tory  the  demand  for  such 
fact-,  and  incidents  as  illu'^lrale  success  is  imperative, 
and  can  not,  in  justice  to  the  subject  of  the  sketch,  be 
omitted.  In  proposing  reforms  relating  to  revenue, 
nothing  directly  or  remotely  belonging  to  the  subject 
t~.c3ped  Mr.  Shoemaker's  attention.  The  public  debt, 
bonds,  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  school  fund  all  came 
under  review,  and  resulted  in  giving  the  Legislature  [ 
and  the  people  clear  views  of  these  subjects.  The  time 
for  assessing  properly  was  changed  from  January  to 
.\pril — a  change  embodying  justice  to  all  parties,  par- 
ticularly the  farming  cl-oss,  and  injustice  to  none.  .\s  an 
evidence  of  clear  insight  upon  a  subject  so  long  over- 
looked, and  yet  so  important  to  the  tax-payer,  an  ex- 
tr.act  from  Mr.  Shoemaker's  views  is  here  given.  He 
.s.iid  : 

"The  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  stale  arc 
farmers,  and  to  this  important  class  the  assessment  on 
the  1st  of  January  is  an  injustice.  At  that  time  a  very- 
large  [proportion  of  the  farmers  have  not  sold  their 
crops,  the  results  of  the  last  year's  earnings,  ^vhiIe  at 
the  same  lime,  in  very  many  instances,  they  are  indebted 
for  and  unable  to  pay  their  current  expenses,  grocers', 
merchants',  smiths',  and  other  bills;  being  compelled  to 
list  iheir  entire  produce  on  hand,  while  Ihey  are  not 
permitted  to  make  any  reduction  on  account  of  these 
debts  incurreil  as  expense  in  producing;  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  many  instances,  they  are  making  annual 
payments  on  indebtedness  for  their  lands,  on  account  of 
which  nil  deiluctions  can  be  made  from  their  lax  lists. 
Thus  the  farmer  is  obliged,  U)ion  the  1st  of  January,  to 
list  a  large  amount  of  taxable  properly  which,  upon  the 
1st  of  .\pril.  the  natural  beginning  of  the  year,  will 
have  been  sold  to  cancel  the  debts  of  ihe  past  year's 
current  expenses,  taxes,  and  other  obligations. 

"  While  the  present  law,  requiring  assessments  to  be 
mile  on  the  Isi  of  January,  is  thus  shown  to  be  so 
very  unfair  lo  ihe  producers,  it,  oti  the  other  hand, 
especially  favors  the  exchangers.  Perhaps  on  no  other 
day  of  Ihe  whole  year  is  the  latter  class  of  lax-payers 
so  poor  in  tangible  property.  .-Xbout  the  Isi  of  J.inu- 
ary  ihe  stock  of  the  merchant  is  usually  reduced  lo  the 
lowest  point.  It  is  irue  the  present  law  requires  the 
merihant  to  give  in  the  monthly  aver.age  of  the  amount 
of  his  merchandise;  but  this  he  can  not  with  any  ac- 
curacy do.  To  give  one  class  of  tax-payers  such  an  ad- 
vantage, that  is  denied  lo  others,  is  of  itself  a  wrong. 
It  places  almost  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  merchant 
the  am..unt  of  property  with  which  he  sh.all  be  assessed. 
This  defect  of  the  law  is  remedied  by  the  proposed 
change,  and  the  exchangers  or  merchants,  like  all  other 
classes,  are  requireil  lo  be  .issessed  for  uhal  property 
Ihey  may  have  on  hand  the  1st  of  April." 

The  importance  of  statistical  information  was  clearly 
pointed  out  and  provided  for.  The  complications  re- 
sulting from  the  management  of  the  sinking  fund  were 
shown,  an.l  a  remedy  suggested.  The  state  debt  was 
subjected  to  the  severest  analysis,  and  timely  suggestions 
made  for  its  better  management.  The  interests  of  Ihe 
state    relating    lo    insurance    were    thoroughly    investi- 


gated, and  the  suggestions  made  for  increasing  the 
revenues  of  llie  state  thereby  were  such  as  to  meet  with 
untjualitied  approval.  Upon  this  subject  the  view-s  of 
Mr.  Shoemaker  are  so  eminently  practical  and  just,  so 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and 
so  thoroughly  illustrative  of  his  comprehension  of 
finances,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  sketch. 
He  said  : 

**It  may  be  argued  that  a  tax  imposed  upon  the 
premiums  ccllected  by  insurance  companies  is  calcu- 
lated to  discourage  and  drive  from  our  state  companies 
whose  protecling  capital  is  indispensable  to  our  business 
interests,  or  that  the  cost  of  insurance  is  to  be  increased 
thereby  to  our  people.  The  actual  results  in  the  slate 
of  Pennsylvania  disprove  these  propositions,  for,  al- 
though that  stale  has  required,  for  many  years  past,  a 
tax  of  three  per  cent  on  premiums  received,  and  an  an- 
nual license  fee  of  five  hundred  d>/llars  in  addition 
thereto,  yet  we  do  not  see  that  this  has  driven  any 
company  away,  but,  upon  the  contrary,  every  ctmpany 
that  does  an  agency  business  has  gone  into  that  stale, 
paying  the  heavy  taxes  imposed,  and  to  comjK'te  with 
strong  and  ])Opular  home  companies,  from  which  no 
such  tax  is  required.  Kor  is  the  cost  of  insurnr.ce  in- 
creased. The  people  there  get  life  insurance  fr<  m  ihe 
.<ame  tables,  at  the  same  cost,  as  the  people  here  do, 
where  no  taxation  has  been  imposed,  and  the  rales  of 
fire  insurance  are  even  less  than  here,  in  consequence  of 
the  competition  of  well  established  and  populai  home 
com])anies.  It  does  not  matter  whether  a  tax  imposed 
upon  premiums  will  increase  the  cost  of  insurance  or 
not.  It  does  not  make  any  difl'ercnce  who  has  to  pay 
the  tax.  It  is  jusi,  and  should  be  paid.  Justice  and 
sound  policy  certainly  do  not  rt<iiiire  that  insurance 
companies  of  other  states  should  be  more  favored  than 
similar  corporations  of  our  own  state,  and.  so  long  as 
they  arc  permitted  to  do  business  here  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  taxes,  this  is  surely  the  case." 

Under  Ihe  administration  of  Mr.  Shoemaker  the  sub- 
ject of  public  printing  was  subjected  to  the  most 
searching  scrutiny,  and,  as  a  result,  the  most  glaring 
defects  were  found.  It  would  be  difiicult,  without  re- 
producing Mr.  Shoemaker's  entire  report,  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  flagrant  wrongs  that  had  been  practiced 
under  former  administrations.     He  said  : 

*' T  have  been  unable  to  find,  either  in  this  t  ffice  or 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  any  balance  sheet, 
report,  or  exhibit  of  any  kind,  made  by  any  of  the  pub- 
lic printers,  showing  in  what  bocks,  documents,  or  in 
what  manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  the  paper  for  which 
the  state  has  paid,  has  been  used  ;  neither  can  there  be 
found  any  original  invoices  or  bills  of  purchase. 

'•This  unbusinesslike  r.nd  unsatisfactory  usage  seems 
to  have  obtained  in  1S63,  and  to  have  been  continuously 
practiced  from  that  time  until  May,  1871,  since  which 
lime  no  bills  for  paper  have  been  audited.  As  a  result 
of  this  loose  practice,  wrongs  (the  exact  extent  of 
which  can  not  be  known)  have  been  infiicted  upon  the 
public.  This  is  the  natural  and  Ugiiimalc  result  of  the 
lack  of  proper  legislation." 

To  correct  such  evils  was  no  easy  task,  bul  they  were 
corrected.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  refunded  lo  the 
state,  and  the  possibility  of  subsequent  peculations  pre- 
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vented.  In  wriiing  liiograpliical  sketches  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Indiana  it  is  of  supreme  importance 
that  such  facts  as  bear  directly  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
state  should  be  succinctly  set  forth.  Few  men  have 
left  a  deeper  impression  than  Mr.  Shoemaker  upon  the 
statutes  of  Indiana.  The  bills  that  he  drafted,  the 
measures  that  he  suggested  and  advocated,  have  resulted 
in  saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  state,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  their  wisdom  they  still  remain,  with  scarcely 
a  change,  as  they  came  from  his  hands,  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  sagacity,  and  fidelity  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  The  press  of  the  country  was  warm  in  its 
praise  of  Mr.  Shoemaker's  reports  as  Auditor  of  State. 
Space  forbids  the  introduction  of  all  the  generous 
words  of  approval,  but  the  opinions  expressed  by  some 
of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country  may  be  here  in- 
troduced with  eminent  propriety.  The  Louisville  Ontr- 
zer-Jonnial^  after  examining  the  report,  indulged  in  the 
following  tribute  of  commendation  : 

*' Indiana  has  a  model  officer  for  Auditor  of  State. 
He  has  not  been  during  his  term  of  office  merely  the 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  admirable  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana 
that  he  has  had  very  much  to  do  with  legislation.  Be- 
ing charged  with  the  duty  of  suggesting  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue,  he  devoted  himself  atten- 
tively to  the  whole  subject  of  state  taxation  and  the 
proper  assessment  of  property,  and  has  produced  a  bill 
that  was  so  perfect  and  comprehensive  that  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  without  amendment  or  dis- 
cussion. The  previous  legislation  suff'ered  a  vast  amount 
of  property  invested  in  corporate  stocks  and  in  other 
ways  to  escape  taxation.  This  is  all  reached  by  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  .Shoemaker's  bill,  and  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  increased  revenue  will  be  se- 
cured to  the  state.  Again,  this  vigilant  official,  detecting 
the  influence  of  insurance  companies,  that  prevented 
wholesome  legislation  for  the  protection  of  tlie  people 
against  worthless  and  unsound  companies,  fully  investi- 
gated the  whole  subject,  and  prepared  a  bill  embracing 
all  the  safeguards  requisite  to  drive  out  worthless  com- 
panies and  encourage  sound  ones,  and  provides,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  state  shall  also  derive  a  revenue 
from  the  extensive  business,  thus  further  increasing  the 
revenues  of  the  state.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  of  the  whole  financial  system  of  the 
state  by  this  officer;  and  so  proper  and  just  have  been 
his  suggestions  that  they  have  met  with  general  ap- 
proval, not  only  by  the  Legislature,  but  by  the  press 
of  the  state." 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  was  not  less  candid  in  its 
approv.al  of  Mr.  Shoemaker's  work,  nor  less  appreciative 
of  his  abilities.     It  said: 

"The  record  is  a  proud  one  for  Mr.  Shoemaker  and 
the  Democracy.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  than  he  was  found  overhauling 
minutely  the  condition  of  the  various  funds  under  the 
management  of  that  office,  and  providing  methods  of 
consolidation  that  would  greatly  simplify  the  accounts 
of  the  state.  He  recognized  the  duty,  imposed  by  law, 
of  making  suggestions  to  the  Legislature  touching  the 
revenue,  hitherto  generally  ignored  by  his  predecessors. 


and  set  himself  about  examining  the  best  and  most  com- 
prehensive systems  in  the  United  States.  His  labors  re- 
sulted in  suggestions,  and  actual  drafts  of  laws,  which 
were  adopted  by  a  Legislature  opposed  to  him  in  polit- 
ical sentiment,  and  which  have  already  proved  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  state.  The  general  and  supplemental  rev- 
enue bills  prepared  by  Mr.  Shoemaker  have  secured  a 
large  revenue  from  a  vast  amount  of  property  in  this 
state  that  has  hitherto  escaped  taxation.  Those  whole- 
some provisions  for  the  more  general  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation  were  conceived  by  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
and  their  enactment  secured  chiefly  by  his  personal 
efforts  with  legislative  committees,  at  a  time  when  cor- 
porate associations  and  money  rings  had  far  too  much 
influence  in  shaping  legislation,  and  generally  organized 
defeat  whenever  such  legislation  was  attempted  as  se- 
cured the  proper  listing  of  their  stocks,  at  a  time  when 
the  present  warfare  against  monopolies  was  not  heard  of. 
He  studied  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  finances 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  in  the  general  expense.  He  advised 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  agent  of  state  at  New  York, 
and  it  was  done.  He  wound  up  the  sinking  fund  of  his 
office,  saving  the  state  the  expense  of  another  salary.  He 
set  forth  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  manner  the  frauds 
committed  on  the  state  by  reason  of  the  defective  laws 
relating  to  the  state  printing,  and  a  change  was  made 
that  no  doubt  saved  annually  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
treasury.  By  the  enactment  of  laws  suggested  by  Mr. 
Shoemaker,  the  general  revenue  of  the  state  is  increased 
by  the  tax  now  laid  on  the  cnrporate  associations.  Add 
together  the  income  from  express  companies,  telegraph 
companies,  fast  freight  lines,  Pullman  cars,  and  other 
corporate  stock  associations,  and  we  have  a  large 
amount  to  lighten  the  burden  of  general  taxation. 
Then  add  to  the  amount  secured  to  cities  and  towns 
in  the  local  taxation  of  national  banks — amounting 
to  hundreds  of  thousands — and  we  may  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  an  estimate  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker did  for  the  state.  The  meager  report  of  docket 
fees,  that  item  in  the  treasury  account  that  for  years  has 
suggested  extreme  carelessness,  if  not  dishonesty,  all 
over  the  state,  will  be  also  augmented.  Another  credit 
for  Mr.  Shoemaker.  But  we  can  not  pretend  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  labors  of  Mr.  Shoemaker.  His  last  annual  re- 
port shows  for  itself  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
business  of  his  office  and  the  needs  of  the  state,  and  he 
fearlessly  did  his  work,  against  the  influences  of  money 
rings  and  interested  corporations." 

Other  journals  were  equally  emphatic  in  their  indorse- 
ments, all  going  to  .show  that  the  people  of  Indiana,  in 
making  Mr.  .Shoemaker  Auditor  of  State,  had  conferred 
a  lasting  blessing  upon  Indiana.  Retiring  from  the 
office  of  Auditor  of  State,  in  the  year  1S73,  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker became  prominently  identified  in  business  affairs 
in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  In  connection  with  a  num- 
ber of  capitalists  he  founded  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  was  for  some  years  the  president  of  the 
company.  He  contributed  his  means  to  establish  the 
Udell  Woodenware  Company,  with  which  he  is  still 
connected,  and  which  is  now  in  successful  operation, 
giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  laborers.  In 
the  year  1874  Mr.  Shoemaker  became  connected  with 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  Company  and  became  its 
president,    but    did    not    give    the   business    his    personal 
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atlcntion  uniil  the  fall  of  1876.  Trom  ihal  lime  lo  the 
prcenl,  with  the  exception  of  alioul  four  nionths,  Mr. 
Shoemaker  has  given  his  uiulivided  altenlion  to  the 
business.  The  history  of  the  Siiilmcl  had  been,  until 
Mr.  Shoemaker  became  its  publisher,  a  continuous 
struggle  against  disaster.  Men  of  large  newspaper  ex- 
perience investeil  their  means,  an<l  assumed  the  m.inage- 
ment  of  its  affairs,  only  to  see  their  investments  disappear, 
and  to  find  themselves  financial  wrecks;  and  thus,  with 
ceaseless  mutations,  things  proceeded  until  the  fall  of 
lS-6,  when  a  new  company  was  f.)rmed,  and  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker look  the  helm.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
the  Sditim-rs  star  has  been  in  the  ascendant.  Out  of 
chaos  came  order.  Extrav.ngancc  gave  way  to  econ- 
omy, and  success  took  the  place  of  disaster.  The  paper 
w.as  at  once  placed  in  harmony  with  the  Democratic 
l)arty  of  the  state,  and  its  friends  came  flocking  to  its 
suppport  liy  thousands.  The  debts  of  the  company 
were  steadily  reduced,  and  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  From  little  or  no  creilit  at  all,  it  now  has 
the  confidence  of  the  soundest  moneyed  institutions  of 
the  slate,  and  can  borrow  without  indorsement,  and  it 
n»ay  be  doubted  if  there  is  a  business  enterprise  in  the 
stale  upon  a  sounder  financial  basis.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  same  practical  common  sense  dis- 
played by  Mr.  .Shoemaker  while  .Vuditor  of  State  has 
been  exercised  in  the  management  of  the  Sciitint-Ps 
affairs;  and  that,  having  secured  success  where  so  many 
others  had  failed,  the  future  of  the  Sentinel  is  assured, 
and  a  property  for  so  many  years  regarded  of  doubtful 
value  is  now,  for  the  investment  it  represents,  as  sub- 
stantial as  any  in  the  state.  In  the  foregoing  sketch 
the  character  of  John  Chapman  Shoemaker  is  briefly 
outlineil.  A  youth  of  moderate  advantages,  dependent 
almost  entirely  for  advancement  upon  himself,  rises  by 
steady  gradations  from  obscurity  to  the  mbs.  command- 
ing positions  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens,  impresses 
himself  upon  the  mind  and  thought  and  laws  of  a  great 
and  growing  commonwealth,  and  secures  for  himself 
an  envi.dile  position  among  the  distinguished  men  of 
his  time. 


^  INKER,  AI.FRF.n  T.,  of  Indianapolis,  iron  man- 
.  ^  Kturer,  was  born  in  II.awarden-on-the-r)ec,  North 
Q,  Wales,  M.iy  n,  1S46.  He  is  a  son  of  Edward  T. 
'tJ  and  Sarah  Sinker,  the  former  a  native  of  Wales, 
the  latter  of  England.  His  father  was  a  machinist  and 
civil  engineer  by  profession,  and  attained  considerable 
reputation  in  that  calling.  He  was  one  of  the  su- 
perintendents in  the  construcli.m  of  the  celebrated 
Menai  tubular  bridge  over  ihc  Menai  Frith,  in  North 
Wales,  considered  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern engineering  skill,  and  for  some  lime  superintemled 
the  iron  works  in  the  construction  of  steamers  at  Liver- 


pool. In  1S49  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  settled  in  Indianapolis,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  5,  1871. 
From  small  beginnings  he  had  steadily  advanced,  until 
at  his  death  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Western  Machine 
Works,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  West.  He  was  a  man  of  earnest  purpose,  untir- 
ing industry,  and  an  example  of  the  purest  integrity  in 
his  business  and  social  relations,  while  his  generosity 
of  character  was  limited  only  by  his  ability  to  give. 
Such  a  man,  in  brief,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Alfred  T.  Sinker  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Indianapolis. 
He  spent  some  time  at  ihe  Norlh-western  Christian 
University,  and  subsequently  at  Liber  College,  in  Jay 
County,  Indiana.  He  was  studying  at  the  North-western 
University  when  the  war  broke  out,  after  which  he 
served  for  a  short  lime  under  General  Fremont,  in  the 
5th  Ohio  Battery,  commanded  by  Ca|)tain  Ilicken- 
looper,  now  Lieutenant-governor  of  Ohio.  Upon  his 
return  home  from  Missouri,  to  which  state  they  had 
been  ordered,  he  entered  Liber  College  for  a  short  time, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1S63  entered  the  service  again,  join- 
ing the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  as  assistant  quarter- 
master, lie  remained  in  this  branch  of  the  service 
until  May  I,  1864,  when  he  resigned  and  came  home, 
intending  to  go  again  to  the  field,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  a  violent  attack  of  sickness.  Upon 
recovering  from  this  he  went  to  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  where  he  attended  the  Commercial  College,  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  banking,  higher  mathematics, 
commercial  law,  and  general  business  principles,  which 
are  of  no  little  importance  in  the  training  of  a  thorough 
business  man.  In  November,  1S65,  he  came  home  and 
took  charge  of  the  Western  Machine  Works,  in  which  his 
father  owned  a  controlling  interest.  Here  he  remained 
until  August  iS,  1867,  when  he  established  the  Amer- 
ican Saw  Works,  and  started  in  business  for  himself. 
On  September  2,  1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  his 
present  worthy  companion,  who  was  Miss  Rebecca 
Coatcs,  daughter  of  Isaac  Coates,  Esq.,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  They  have  a  family  of  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter,  Edward  C.  aiul  Clare 
Sinker,  .\fter  the  establishment  of  his  saw  works,  Mr. 
.Sinker  put  his  whole  energy  into  building  up  his  busi- 
ness, and  soon  secured  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  his  manufactures,  which  found  a  ready 
sale  from  New  York  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Having 
bought  out  his  partner  in  1868,  Mr.  Sinker  found  him- 
self, when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  debt 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars;  but,  with  the  indomitable 
pluck  and  energy  characteristic  of  his  father  and  inher- 
ited by  him,  in  four  years  he  succeeded  in  wiping  out 
the  entire  indebtedness,  and  had  considerable  left.  On 
the   death  of  his  father,  in   1871,  he   sold   out   his  saw 
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works,  and  became  interested  in  the  Western  Machine 
Works,  of  which  his  father  had  been  principal  owner. 
On  June  7,  1S71,  a  joint-stock  company  was  organized, 
under  the  name  of  Sinker,  Davis  tS:  Co.,  and  Mr.  Sinker 
became  secretary  of  the  corporation.  Their  business 
was  the  manufacturing  of  portable  and  stationary  steam- 
engines,  -boilers,  circular  saw-mills,  and  general  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Sinker  severed  his  connection  with  this 
company  on  the  1st  of  January,  1S79,  and  established 
himself  in  his  present  location  on  South  Pennsylvania 
Street,  being  himself  the  manager  and  sole  proprietor. 
Mr.  Sinker  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity since  1873.  He  is  a  strict  member  of  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  of  Indianapolis.  In  politics, 
he  is  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Republican  party, 
while  preserving  an  independence  of  action  and  thought 
which  commits  him  to  the  advocacy  of  principles  rather 
than  men.  He  expresses  a  warm  dissent  from  the 
financial  policy  of  which  John  Sherman  is  the  exponent. 
As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Sinker's  record  is  of  the  most 
enviable  character.  Now  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  is  to 
all  appearance  on  the  high  road  to  success;  and  while 
in  his  path,  as  in  that  of  all  business  men,  he  may  ex- 
pect to  find  obstacles,  there  is  that  in  his  past  record 
which  gives  the  assurance  that  all  impediments  will  be 
surmounted  by  energy,  perseverance,  and  that  unceasing 
industry  and  attention  to  business  which  are  his  charac- 
teristics. His  constitution  is  robust,  his  character  un- 
blemished, his  credit  good;  and  with  all  these  qualities 
in  his  favor,  although  still  a  young  man,  he  can  be 
safely  classed  as  one  of  the  representative  business  men 
of  the  Hoosier  State. 


fLEETH,  JAMES  M.,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Shel- 
byvillc,  was  born  in  Clarksburg,  Harrison  County, 
Virginia,  March  24,  1817.  At  a  very  early  day 
his  mother  died,  and  his  father  removed,  in  the 
year  1824,  to  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  which  then  consisted 
of  a  few  wooden  buildings.  James  attended  such 
schools  as  they  had  in  those  primitive  days  during  the 
winter  months,  and  worked  at  farming  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  By  applying  himself  diligently  to 
his  books  he  became  very  proficient  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  and  arithmetic.  With  this  meager  outfit 
he  set  out  to  make  his  own  way  through  the  world. 
Having  a  taste  for  mercantile  pursuits,  he  engaged  in 
the  capacity  of  clerk  in  a  country  store,  but  soon  aban- 
doned that  for  the  reading  of  law.  He  applied  him- 
self to  this  task  with  all  his  faculties,  and  with  such 
earnestness  that,  in  1842,  he  passed  a  most  rigid  ex- 
amination and  was  licensed  to  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  Indiana.  After  three  years  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  profession  he  was  elected,  in  1S45,  to  the  Let^isla- 
ture,  and  so   faithfully  did   he  perform  his  duty  that   he 


received  the  nomination  the  second  time,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1S47.  In  184S  Governor  Whitcomb  chose 
him  as  his  private  secretary,  which  devolved  upon  him 
the  duty  of  being  executive  messenger  to  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature.  One  year  later  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  state  Senator,  and  served  one  long  term  of 
three  sessions.  He  was  chosen  for  the  second  time  in 
1851.  In  the  last  named  year  he  made  a  speech 
which  was  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms.  We  extract 
the  following  from  a  letter  of  Hon.  T.  A,  Hendricks, 
written  to  Mr.  Sleeth  soon  thereafter  : 

"  I  read  your  speech  upon  the  resolution  about  the 
trophies  taken  in  Mexico  with  much  pleasure.  1  was 
glad  you  made  the  speecli.  Representing  in  the  Senate 
a  county  that  always  sustained  the  war  by  "word  and 
deed,"  anrl  a  county  that  is  proud  of  its  position  in  re- 
lation to  that  war,  it  was  highly  becoming  in  you  to 
make  just  the  speech  you  did,  and  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  think  you  did  yourself  much  credit,  and  the  suli- 
ject  more  justice  than  any  other  whose  speech  I  read." 

In  1S53  he  \vas  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  which  position  he  creditably  filled  for  eight 
years.  In  1869  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Legislature,  to 
represent  the  counties  of  Bartholomew  and  Shelby.  A 
still  higher  mark  of  confidence  was  shown  in  his  elec- 
tion, by  the  people  of  Shelby  County,  as  their  county 
treasurer,  and  his  re-election  to  the  same  position  in 
1873.  I''^'^  Juf^S^  ^^  ""^^^  ^  member  of  any  religious  or- 
ganization, but  attends  service  with  his  wife,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Judge  ranks  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Shelby 
County,  and  is  a  man  whose  personal  qualities  and  acts 
have  helped  to  shape  the  character  of  the  place,  and 
whose  influence  has  always  been  good.  In  business 
matters  he  is  prompt  and  thorough,  and  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  wdth  him  is  his  practical  opposition  to  the 
credit  system.  Though  almost  entirely  self-educated, 
he  gained,  while  in  practice,  high  rank  among  the  law- 
yers of  his  adopted  county.  He  was  married,  June  13, 
1839,  to  Miss  Almyra  Goodrich,  daughter  of  William 
and  Catharine  Goodrich,  who  settled  in  Shelby  County 
in  1S21.     They  have  no  children. 

% 

j^MART,  JAMES  HENRY,  A.  M.,  superintendent 
':^  of  pulilic  instruction,  was  born  at  Center  Harbor, 
-y-;  New  Hampshire,  June  30,  1S41.  His  ancestors 
'"^''  for  several  generations  were  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  father,  William  H.  Smart,  M.  D.,  was  for- 
merly a  teacher  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and 
subsequently  a  leading  physician  in  New  Hampshire; 
and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Stephen  Far- 
rington,  of  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire.  Doctor  Smart 
had  fitted  u|>  a  riiom  in  his  house  in  which  he  spent  his 
leisure  tunc    in    iiistiucling   his  children.      In   this  home 
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vchool  ihe  subject  of  lie  sketch  wis  linjht  the  elemer.l5 
of  kno»  ledge.  In  1847.  Doctor  Sic^n  removed  »:ih 
hi>  familT  to  CoDccrJ,  Xe*  Himprhlrc.  in  croer  to  g:^e 
his  children  the  beoent  of  a  gc*J  concition.  James 
wi>  stadiouj^  ind  entere<l  the  high  f^hixl  ui  '.he  age  of 
twelve,  .\bc.at  this  time  he  heard  1  Jt;t^re  :o  ycncg 
men  entitled,  "Helping  One"s  Se'.f."  wh:ch  aroused  3 
spirit  of  independence  in  him,  a:.d  '.vi  hiss  to  a*>ie- 
t-rmioatioB  which  ha'  had  an  inSac-ce  on  bis  iife  ever 
since.  He  re>j've-d  lo  make  his  o-J^n  way  \tl  the  world, 
and  not  only  to  ol.tain  an  e:2c-:ion.  "r-a:  ;o  fcy  for  it 
by  Tiis  own  lai-  t.  In  acccriar.ce  with  this  resolve,  and 
with  the  coiisec!  of  his  father,  he  ;"o!:nd  empjoyaent  :a 
the  store  cf  Deacon  Sairael  Evans.  Here  he  was 
trained  in  those  business  habits  which  are  considered 
cardinal  vinues  by  a  New  England  storekeeper.  He 
worked  in  the  store  al!  day,  aad  read  in  iht  evenings 
the  looks  bought  with  his  eamir.g=-  He  was  emp]o)"ed 
in  various  places  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  as  clerk, 
lifokkeef-er,  and  cashier,  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
oli  Itaricg  the  gnrater  part  cf  this  time  he  was  in- 
structed ii!  the  winter  evenings  by  his  father  aad  by  his 
eldest  brother,  William  H.  Smart,  junior,  M.  D.,  now 
of  Claremont,  Xew  Hampshire,  and  by  other  private 
tutors.  Since  the  age  of  twelve  he  has  never  received 
a  dollar  that  he  did  not  earn  himsel!".  He  re-entered 
the  Concord  high  school  in  September,  1S3S.  Within 
six  months  he  was  made  temprrary  teacher  cf  a  class  in 
mathematics,  and  of  a  class  in  reading,  in  the  school 
under  the  charge  of  Henry  E.  Sawyer,  now  of  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  thorough  teachers 
in  New  Eng'ard.  It  was  at  this  lime  thai  young  Smart 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  teaching. 
He  began  giving  instruction  as  a  business  at  Sanbom- 
ton,  October,  1S59,  on  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a 
month  and  b-^Tard.  Here  he  **  boarded  around,""  hav- 
ing tii'tteTi  pnpiis  31.  ^  sixteen  classes.  He  taught  here 
ten  wttk-.  .\t  the  cl.-"<  cf  his  term  he  rctume-d  to 
C  -:  ■  :  •  ;  -r.ricte  his  studies.  In  the  spring  cf  1S60 
h-  -vhing  the  higher  department   of  the 

^  Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  where   he 

'•  ■■  ar.d   met  with  great  success,  being 

k-  •■    the    best    ••schoolmasters"    in    the 

V  :  ■.  1S61,  he  ic--.k  charge  of  the  school 

in  >.  ,ii.:;i  n..  .N'ew  I^amp^hire.  a  bea'utiful  town  of 
a!-:ut  five  thc-^-and  mhabitints.  He  remained  here 
two  year',  ar.d  "ty  this  time  he  was  con,idcred  one  of 
Ihe  lea'iing  teachers  of  the  state.  He  t.>ck  an  active 
part  in  the  New  Himpshi.'c  Tcachi:r>"  .\ssr.ciati.-n,  and 
in  lS6i  was  appointed  one  'f  the  editors  of  the  New 
Hampshire  /.ttrnc:  .■/  Z-u.-^iiru.  The  following  reso- 
lution, passe-i  by  a  meetir^  of  the  citiren;  <-f  Clare- 
tnonl,  will  ,how  ihc  apprcciili-n  ihfv  had  of  hi-  voik: 
••  Ra.:-:i.    "Thit,    among    the    many    gc-r-i    teachers 


ihi?  district,  none  have  been  ir.    --  -  ■     -         ,., 

J.    H.    Smart.     In   govertmenr. 
has  few  e':juais.  and  p-c-ssesscs  tr  . 

ing  the  esteem,  while  he  secure?  u-^  ; ^-.     .^..^.,!:, 

of  his  scholars."" 

la  the  spring  of  iS^j  he  was  invite-!  ■-  •-"  -  '■  rr 
of  a  ward  school  in  Lrgrarge  Sirtet.  T 
Professor  Moses  T.  Ertwn.  ihen  city 
He  eoteicd  sp<n  his  duties  in  Toledo  '—  Xyr—  la 
June  of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  charge 
cf  the  iDtennediate  dtpartmest  in  the  high  school 
building.  The  position  occupied  here  was  a  difficult 
one;  his  scholars  numbered  over  two  hundred.  Tlic 
Toledo  BIcJi  (November  16,  lSc4  .  in  an  article  en 
pu'Dlic  instruction  there,  sp<eaks  cf  Mr.  Smart's  rooms 
as  fellows: 

'•To  the  visitor,  the  order  and  regularity  existiog  in 
ih'ts  schc-ol  are  truly  surprising:  cotwiihstanding  the 
large  ncmt'Cr  of  pupils,  the  movements  of  classes,  cr 
change  cf  exercises  produce  no  confusion,  no  roise. 
and  every  thing  appears  to  move  with  the  regularity  cf 
clock  -work."' 

Mr.  Smart  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  suo- 
cessfal  teachers  that  Toledo  ever  had.  In  June.  1SC5, 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  schccls  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  wras  unanimously  re-elected  to  the 
>ame  p-osition  for  nine  sucoeeding  years.  Under  his 
scpervisioD  the  Fort  Wayne  schools  obtained  a  high 
reputation  for  excellence.  I:  is  w-orthy  of  comment 
that  during  these  ten  years  no  forma]  complaint  was 
ever  lodged  with  the  board  against  any  one  of  the 
teachers,  or  against  the  superintendent,  and  ihat  every 
vote  passed  in  the  meetings  of  the  board  was  pas*^ 
unanimously.  During  the  time  he  was  in  Fort  Wayne 
Mr.  Smart  was,  t-z  rm^v,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  He  has  thus  been  identifed  w=th  the 
work  of  the  department  of  pu■^lic  instr-c  ; 

to  the  present  time-     In  1S72  he  was  ^- 
of    the    Indiana    State    Teachers'    .^^  :  ^ 

served  as  chairman  cf  the  executive  committee  ihc 
preceding  ve?^-.  In  iS-^  },c  was  elected  slate  supenn- 
lendent    if  '        "     'iana,    and    was 

twice  re-ei  s  1S74  he  has 

"Seen,  ejc    -^  -r  S^,aie  Nomaal 

School.  In  1^70  iiic  cic^rcx;  •,■!'  Maj^cr  of  .\rts  was  con- 
ferred nt'on  him  by  the  State  University  of  Indiana. 
In   1S74  t^  -  was  conferred  by  Dartmouth 

College.  ■    prominent    men:"t<r    cf    the 

National   1  -ition    for  several    years.      In 

1S63  he  wr-tt  a  ..:tlc  bc-ck  entitled,  ••Gymnastic  and 
Dumb-bell  Exercises,"  which  was  pu'plishci  by  Wilson, 
Hinkle  i  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  In  1S76  he  edited 
a  l-:ok  entitled,  ••The  Indiana  .^chr-ols,  and  the  Men 
^\"ho  Have  Worked  in  Them.""  He  printed  several  re- 
ports while  in  Fort  Wayn?.  and  has  issued    6ve    since 
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he  has  become  state  superintendent.  In  the  spring  of 
iSSo  he  pulilished  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  school 
law  of  Indiana.  He  has  written,  since  he  has  been  in 
office,  many  official  opinions,  which  have  been  widely 
circulated.  Mr.  Smart  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  married,  July  21,  1S70,  to  Mary  H. 
Swan,  daughter  of  Professor  R.  W.  Swan,  of  Grinnell 
College,  Iowa.  Mr.  Smart  has  filled  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Indiana  with  gieat 
acceptance  to  the  people.  He  is  indefatigable  in  his 
labors,  and,  owing  to  his  active  brain  and  not  over- 
strong  constitution,  is  in  constant  danger  of  over- 
working. When  a  new  task  presents  itself  he  gives 
himself  no  rest  till  the  work  is  completed.  He  never 
allows  work  to  accumulate  on  his  hands  when  it  is 
at  all  possible  to  be  disposed  of  as  it  comes.  He  never 
allows  a  business  letter  to  remain  unanswered  till  to-mor- 
row when  it  can  be  answered  to-day.  His  custom  is  to 
clear  his  table  each  day  of  all  current  correspondence 
and  business.  His  system  and  strict  order  enable  him  to 
push  his  work,  and  make  him  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing more  work  in  a  given  time  than  most  men.  Mr. 
Smart  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  sp.are  built,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  of  light  complex- 
ion, light  hair  and  whiskers,  and  nervous  temperament. 
He  is  a  good  conversationalist,  quick  at  repartee,  and 
always  enjoys  a  good  joke.  He  is  a  fair  public  speaker, 
always  making  his  points  clearly,  and  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  good  English.  His  re-election  by  a  majority 
of  over  twenty-five  hundred  votes  more  than  that  of  any 
other  man  on  the  same  ticket,  and  his  nomination  for  a 
third  term  over  half  a  dozen  competitors,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  are  ample  proofs  that  he  is  both  popular  and 
efficient.  An  additional  compliment  was  paid  him,  in  the 
appointment  by  the  President  as  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  the  state  of  Indiana  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878.  He  has  also  been  recently  appointed  by  the 
President  a  member  of  the  United  States  International 
Exhibition  Commission.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Chautauqua  during  July,  1S80.  It  may  be  truthfully 
added  that  Mr.  Smart  stands  as  high  as  a  member  of 
the  community  in  which  he  moves  as  he  is  eminent  as 
an  educationalist.  With  the  teachers  throughout  the 
state  the  superintendent  is  esteemed,  respected,  and  be- 
loved. 


.  MITH,  OLIVER  HAMPTON.  With  little  early  ed- 
ucation, and  no  advantages  during  his  life  but  those 
i^-i  wrung  by  his  own  force  of  character  from  his  situ- 
'C'  ation,  no  man  of  Indiana  has  been  more  prominent 
in  so  many  lines  of  distinction.  He  was  equally  eminent 
as  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  a  publicist,  and  a  leader  of 
public    improvements,   and    in     the    very    last    years   of 


'  life  attained  no  inconsiderable  distinction  as  an  author. 
His  place  in  a  record  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  state 
should  be  a  high  one,  as  it  certainly  is  an  assured  one 
in  the  reverence  of  all  who    knew  him.      We  knuw  but 

;  little  of  Mr.  Smith's  early  life,  and  that  little  he  tells 
us  himself  in  the  last  paper  of  his  "  Sketches."  His 
"grand-parents  on  both  sides,"  he  says,    "were  friends 

I  and  associates  of  William  Penn,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
from    England    with   him,    and    belonged    to    the    same 

j  society."  About  twelve  miles  above  Trenton,  Xew  Jer- 
sey, an  island  divides  the  Delaware  at  the  base  of 
Wells's  Falls,  which  was  called  Smith's  Island.  Here 
his  grandfather  and  father  lived,  and  here  he  was  born, 
on  the  23d  of  October,  1794.  In  a  rough  stone  school- 
house,  in  a  solitary  nook  among  the  hills,  he  began 
going  to  school  in  iSoo,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
led  a  life  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  other 
farmers'  boys.  When  he  was  about  twelve  he  came 
near  being  drowned  while  swimming  in  the  Delaware, 
being  taken  %vith  cramp  and  carried  to  the  bouom  the 
third  time,  and  held  there  several  minutes,  till  he  was 
brought  up  by  a  young  man  named  Fox,  and  resuscitated 
after  a  half-hour's  complete  insensibility.  One  other  mem- 
orable incident  of  his  boyhood  is  told  in  the  same  mod- 
est little  sketch.  As  he  was  approaching  Morrisville 
one  evening  he  heard  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  directly 
after  saw  a  short,  thick  man,  with  a  dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  eyes,  and  whiskers,  and  a  stern  countenance, 
walking  along  the  roof  of  a  house,  wetting  it  with  water 
from  a  bucket  which  he  carried.  That  man  was  the 
hero  of  Hohenlinden  and  the  retreat  through  the  Black 
Forest — General  Moreau.  Thomas  and  Letitia  Smith, 
his  parents,  had  nine  children,  seven  boys  and  two 
girls,  only  two  of  whom  survived  him:  one,  Elijah,  a 
farmer  in  Michigan;  and  the  other  Mrs.  Mary  Ililbourn, 
a  widow,  residing  near  Philadelphia.  An  older  brother, 
Moses  B.,  who  retained  his  Quaker  faith  and  practice 
to  the  last,  became  a  distinguished  physician  in  Phila- 
delphia; and  a  younger  one,  Edward,  attained  unusual 
proficiency  in  languages,  being  master  of  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian.  The  youngest 
of  the  family,  Septimus,  studied  law  with  Oliver  in  Con- 
nersville,  and  was  subsequently  an  editor  and  judge  in 
Wayne  County.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  his  father  died, 
and  he  went  to  Ne\\'  York  for  a  short  time,  and  soon 
after  worked  a  year  or  two  in  a  woolen  mill  in  Penn- 
sylvania. On  reaching  majority  he  received  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  his  share  of  his  father's  estate,  and  lost  it 
directly  in  a  partnership,  in  which  it  was  used  to  pay 
unsuspected  debts  of  his  partner.  He  saved  a  Canadian 
pony  and  a  little  money  out  of  the  wreck,  and  went  to 
his  oldest  brothers  farm,  where,  for  probably  the  only 
time  in  his  life,  he  spent  a  brief  period  in  idling  and 
playing  at  popular  gam.es.  His  brother's  remonstrances 
stirred  him  out  of  this  unwonted  humor,  and  he  started 
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West,  engaging  al  Pill>Iiurgh  lo  take  two  coal-boats  to 
Louisville.  Ill  a  perilous  emergency  lie  saved  one  of 
these  boats  by  cutting  its  lashings  to  the  other,  when 
both  would  have  been  lost  but  for  his  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  In  1S17,  when  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  came  to  Indiana,  and  settled  at  Rising  Sun. 
The  next  winter  he  removed  to  Lawrenceburg  and  stud- 
ied law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1S20,  and, 
after  a  brief  stay  in  Versailles,  Ripley  County,  went  to 
Connersville,  where  he  remained  till  1S39,  living  there 
nineteen  years  and  in  Indianapolis  twenty.  In  Conners- 
ville  he  soon  found  abundant  practice  in  Justices'  courts, 
and  not  a  little  in  the  higher  courts,  and  here  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  reputation  for  energy,  close  ap- 
jilication,  and  sound  judgment  which  went  with  him 
through  life,  growing  steadily  stronger  and  wider  to  the 
last,  and  assuring  him  a  success  rarely  attained  by  any 
man,  and  never  by  a  man  without  solid  brains  and  mas- 
terful strength  of  character.  lie  was  well  situated  for 
thorough  development,  for  he  was  brought  in  constant 
collision  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  graced 
a  Western  bar:  Judge  John  Test;  Amos  Lane,  father 
of  James  11.  Lane,  of  Kansas  fame;  Stephen  C.  Stevens, 
at  one  time  on  the  Supreme  Bench;  James  Rariden, 
William  W.  Wick,  Davi<l  Wallace,  James  T.  lirown, 
James  H.  Ray,  Charles  M.  Test,  most  of  whom  were 
afterwards  members  of  Congress,  and  two  were  Gov- 
ernors. In  his  "Sketches"  he  tells  us  that  his  circuit 
in  practice  extended  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Michi- 
gan line,  and  from  the  Ohio  line  to  the  White  River 
Valley,  including  nearly  half  of  the  state,  when  Indians 
were  still  numerous,  settlers  rough  and  reckless,  and  life 
hard,  as  pioneer  life  always  is.  Of  this  stage  of  social 
development  his  "Sketches"  arc  the  only  contempora- 
neous record  we  have,  and  they  arc  already  almost  in- 
valuable to  one  who  desires  to  learn  the  early  history 
of  the  sta;e.  In  1S21  he  married  Miss  Mary  Uranificld, 
a  Kriend,  like  his  own  family,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children:  I.ctitia,  married  lo  Thomas  Sullivan ;  Marcus 
C,  a  farmer,  now  state  Senator  from  the  Delaware  and 
Madison  Di-trict ;  and  Mary,  wife  of  General  John  Love. 
In  \%z.\  C.overnor  Hendricks  made  him  prosecutor  of  the 
extensive  Third  Circuit,  and  he  served  in  that  position  two 
years.  Ili^  book  tells  some  very  amusing  .stories  of  the 
trials  he  was  concerned  in  at  that  time.  To  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  opening  of  his  professional  career  it  may 
be  well  to  add  here  that,  after  his  removal  to  Indianap- 
cdis,  in  iSjO,  he  engaged  as  closely  in  practice  as  his  du- 
ties in  the  nntion:il  Senate  wouUl  permit,  an.l  that,  on 
ihc  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term,  in  1S43,  he  never 
engaged  again  in  politics.  As  he  himself  used  to  say, 
••  he  had  got  tired  of  beating  on  a  barrel  just  to  hear  the 
if.i-e."  His  repulnlion  gave  him  a  very  large  business 
in  the  Kederal  Courts,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he   ...nlwud   hi,    |i.Kiue   thicllv    lo  thim.     Then 


he  and  the  eloquent  Howard  and  the  powerful  Marsh.all 
stood  foremost,  and  with  Judge  McLean  on  the  bench 
an  argument  in  which  these  giants  were  contestants  was 
an  intellectual  treat,  and  very  often  crowded  the  court- 
room with  spectators.  He  was  crowded  with  business 
and  could  not  take  much  that  was  welcome  to  less 
heavily  loaded  counsel,  and  about  1850,  when  he  became 
interested  in  railroads,  he  refused  nearly  all  cases  in 
the  local  courts.  At  the  bar  Mr.  Smith  was  noted  for 
the  kindness  with  which  he  treated  the  younger  mem- 
bers, and  his  uniform  courtesy  to  the  older  ones.  He 
rarely  indulged  in  personalities,  and  when  he  did  they 
were  usually  pleasantries  that  could  not  offend  the  most 
morbid  sensitiveness.  He  was  patient  with  stupidity, 
forbearing  to  ill  temper,  and  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  irritated  into  a  false  step  or  an  unsafe  statement. 
His  desire  to  be  thought  well  of  by  all  with  whom  he 
associated  made  him  anxious  to  treat  them  well.  His 
temper  was  singularly  mild,  and  his  feelings  easily 
affected.  One  day  a  woman,  evidently  of  no  high 
character,  came  to  his  cffice  with  a  little  boy  of  three 
years,  and,  after  a  long  tale  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
asked  his  help.  He  knew  what  she  was,  and  declined 
kindly.  As  she  reached  the  door  on  her  way  out  she 
told  the  child  to  "bid  the  gentleman  good-bye."  Mr. 
Smith's  face  flushed  an  instant  as  the  child  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  he  took  a  quarter  out  of  his  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  the  boy.  When  they  were  out  he  turned  lo 
his  students  with  a  little  bit  of  shecpi.shncss  in  his  ex- 
pression and  said:  "She  knew  how  to  get  the  money 
after  all."  But,  gentle  and  courteous  as  he  was  in  his 
intercourse  with  other  members  of  the  bar,  he  was 
unsi>aring  in  argument,  anci  his  vast  force  of  mind  and 
body  made  him  something  terrible  when  fully  roused. 
One  who  knew  him  well  said  of  him  that  he  reminded 
an  observer  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  huge  locomotive 
with  all  steam  up  rushing  and  roaring  on,  so  suggestive 
of  enormous  power,  so  irresistible,  that  it  seemed  like 
the  extreme  of  temerity  to  reply  to  him.  His  painstak- 
ing, laborious  study  of  his  cases,  ami  his  accurate  recol- 
lection of  multitudes  of  precedents,  always  put  him 
before  the  court  thoroughly  prepared,  and  his  sound 
judgment  kept  him  from  resting  on  any  hazardous  or 
uncertain  ground.  .Sometimes,  though  not  often,  his 
case  would  present  a  pathetic  aspect,  and  the  great 
crushing  giant  of  the  bar  would  melt  to  tenderness, 
carrying  every  one  with  him.  In  a  divorce  case  de- 
fended by  Matthew  Hale  .'smith,  his  speech  contained  a 
description  of  the  primitive  purity  of  I'aradisc  that  has 
few  equals  in  our  best  belles-lettres.  It  was  published 
in  the  Indianapolis  yix/r/W  some  lime  in  1S57.  Gen- 
erally, he  was  more  argumentative  than  eloquent,  and 
he  never  troubleil  himself  to  use  what  Thacker.ay  calls 
the  "hoight  of  foinc  language."  He  was  plain,  direct, 
powciful,  and  his  eloquence  w  .is  the  effect  of  force  and 
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earnestness,  and  never  of  study  or  purpose  to  be  elo- 
quent. In  his  political  career  he  was  little,  if  at  all, 
less  distinguished  than  in  his  professional  career.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  when  the  state  capital 
was  still  at  Corydon,  Harrison  County,  and  served  two 
sessions  (1822  and  1823)  there.  The  following  two  years 
were  devoted  to  his  duties  as  prosecutor,  and  the  next 
year  (1S26)  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred majority,  and  was  re-elected  once.  In  his  first 
session  it  became  his  duty  to  reply  to  the  celebrated 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  who  had  assailed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  appropriations  to  construct  the 
Cumberland  or  National  Road;  and  he  did  it,  in  spite 
of  the  natural  timidity  incident  to  his  situation  as  a 
young  man  of  thirty-two  in  an  encounter  with  a  veteran 
debater  and  statesman  like  Mr.  Barbour.  The  appro- 
priation was  carried.  It  was  by  Mr.  Smith's  efforts 
during  his  second  term  that  the  National  Road  passed 
through  Indianapolis.  In  the  direction  that  the  previ- 
ous surveys  were  taken  it  would  have  gone  forty  miles 
south.  Mr.  Smith  introduced  and  carried  a  resolution 
of  instruction  to  survey  the  line  as  it  was  subsequently 
constructed.  On  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  never  by  any 
means  abandoned,  but  lessened  for  other  duties,  with 
fresh  energy,  and  continued  for  about  six  years,  until  he 
was  elected  to  the  national  Senate,  over  Governor  Noble 
and  Governor  Hendricks,  in  1S36.  He  does  not  appear, 
from  what  he  says  in  his  sketches,  to  have  expected 
this  result,  and  he  certainly  did  not  work  for  it;  but  he 
may  have  considered  it  among  the  reasonable  chances, 
for  he  was  as  eminent  a  man  as  either  of  his  competi- 
tors, and  an  abler  man  than  both  together.  He  had 
just  heard  of  his  election  when  he  started  to  Cincinnati 
with  his  annual  drove  of  hogs — he  combined  farming 
with  his  profession,  it  seems — and  actually  carried  the 
news  with  him.  He  says  that  when  he  stopped  at  his 
destination  in  the  city,  his  breeches  in  his  boot-legs,  his 
"leggings"  and  clothes  covered  with  mud,  and  his 
whole  appearance  indicating  any  thing  but  a  position 
that  could  make  him  a  candidate  for  a  high  office,  he 
was  asked,  "Who  has  been  elected  .Senator  from  Indi- 
ana?" "I  have,"  said  he,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
querist.  They  could  n't  believe  it  at  first.  In  the  Senate 
he  was  associated  with  the  greatest  men  of  our  polilical 
history,  and  he  held  his  own  with  the  best.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  one 
of  the  most  important  committees  in  the  Senate  at  that 
time,  when  emigration  westward  was  very  heavy  and  the 
public  lands  were  an  important  element  both  of  revenue 
and  material  development.  He  was  complimented  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay  for  the  value  of  his  services  to 
the  country  in  that  position,  to  which,  by  the  way,  he 
was  raised  over  the  head  of  the  famous  Robert  J.  Walker, 
of  Mississippi.      In    1S42  he  was  beaten  by  Edward   A. 


Hannegan,  through  the  defection  of  a  single  Whig 
member  of  the  House,  Daniel  Kelso,  of  Switzerland. 
The  Whigs  would  have  had  a  bare  majority  on  joint 
ballot  with  Kelso;  without  him  neither  party  had  a  ma- 
jority. The  Democrats  ran  the  lamented  Tilghman  A. 
Howard  as  their  candidate  for  Governor  in  1840,  and 
Mr.  Smith  was  renominated  by  the  Whigs.  Several 
ballots  were  taken  with  the  same  futile  result.  Mr. 
Kelso  giving  his  single  vote  to  Hannegan,  a  Democrat. 
Finally  the  Democrats,  by  Mr.  Howard's  advice,  took 
up  Hannegan,  and  Kelso's  vote  gave  them  the  majority 
they  needed.  After  the  close  of  the  term,  on  the  fol- 
lowing 4th  of  March,  Mr.  Smith,  as  before  remarked, 
abandoned  politics  altogether,  except  that  he  advised 
with  his  Whig  friends  at  times,  and  once,  at  least, 
made  an  efTective  defense  of  the  tariflT,  in  reply  to  a 
pamphlet  by  James  Whitcomb,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1843,  called  "Facts  for  the  People." 
With  these  exceptions  he  went  steadily  ahead  in  his 
profession,  part  of  the  time  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Brumfield,  as  a  partner,  later  (after  1848)  with 
Simon  Yandes,  Esq.  As  a  political  speaker,  he  exhib- 
ited much  the  same  qualities  and  powers  of  mastery 
that  he  did  as  a  forensic  speaker,  but  he  was  less  suc- 
cessful on  ihe  stump,  because  argument  and  close  rea- 
soning, which  were  his  mode  of  dealing  with  political 
questions,  were  not  50  popular  as  an  anecdotical  or 
declamatory  style.  But  he  was  always  formidable,  on 
whatever  subject  or  before  whatever  audience.  His 
high  character  gave  greater  force  to  his  bare  assertion 
than  many  a  man  could  get  for  a  statement  quoted 
directly  from  the  record.  He  could  use  a  good  story 
very  effectively  both  for  fun  and  logic  at  times,  but  he 
was  usually  too  set  in  his  purpose  and  too  much  in 
earnest  to  play  with  it,  or  search  in  his  capacious  mem- 
ory for  illustraiive  incidents.  In  conversation  he  was 
as  prolific  of  anecdotes  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  most  of 
them,  like  Mr.  Lincoln's,  were  reminiscences  of  occur- 
rences in  his  own  experience,  and  he  told  them  with 
much  the  same  humor  and  dramatic  effect,  but  in  his 
political  speeches  he  was  usually  serious  and  impressive 
rather  than  entertaining.  In  his  eight  years'  service  as 
a  member  of  one  or  the  other  house  of  Congress,  he 
was,  as  in  his  profession,  prompt  and  decisive,  persist- 
ent and  laborious,  with  an  instinctive  perception  of  the 
essential  points  of  the  subject  he  was  dealing  with,  and 
a  capacity  rarely  equaled  for  throwing  off  nil  that  was 
irrelevant  or  immaterial,  and  examining  only  what  con- 
tained the  elements  of  a  decision.  But  it  was  neither 
as  a  lawyer  nor  statesman  that  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  his 
greatest  powers  or  achieved  his  highest  renown.  He 
stood  among  the  first  of  both,  but  he  did  not  stand 
alone.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  became  an 
author,  and  certainly  no  Hoosier  author  was  more 
widely  read  or  known.      He  was  distinguished  in   three 
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walks  of  life,  of  which  succcs<i  in  any  one  is  di-linclion 
enough  for  most  men.  Hut  there  was  one  in  which  he 
stood  not  only  foremost,  but  alone.  He  was  ihe  only 
man  in  Indiana,  or  any  other  stale,  who  could  fairly  be 
said  to  have  been  both  the  "author  and  finisher"  of  a 
preat  railro.-id  line.  The  other  roads  were  the  combined 
suggestion  an<l  achievement  of  many  interested  men, 
but  Mr.  Smith  conceived  and  completed  the  scheme  of 
the  Dellefontaine  Railroad,  now  the  "Bee-line,"  and 
the  greatest  freight  road  that  enters  the  railroad  city  of 
Indianapolis,  before  any  body  else  bad  thought  of  it,  so 
far  a»  appears  from  the  recollection  of  those  as.sociate(l 
with  him  and  the  publications  and  public  action  in  re- 
gard to  it.  lie  had  not  been  a  railroad  man,  nor  more 
eloselv  connected  with  the  public  improvements  prose- 
cuted during  his  public  career  than  many  other  public 
men,  so  that  he  could  have  brought  to  this  new  enter- 
prise no  special  training  or  tendency  of  interests  in  that 
ilirection.  It  was  the  prevision  of  native  sagacity,  the 
result  of  sound  judgment  working  into  the  future  from 
conditions  detected  by  a  rare  clearness  of  perception. 
lie  saw  the  incalculable  benefit  to  the  whole  country, 
and  especially  to  his  own  state  and  city,  of  a  railway 
connecting  the  lakes  and  the  great  Eastern  railroad 
lines  with  the  Ohio.  He  saw  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
chief  volume  of  tr.ide  between  the  interior  and  the  .sea- 
coast  would  run  across,  and  not  along,  the  lines  of  earlier 
transportation,  and  a  road  tapping  a  connection  with 
Lake  Erie  at  one  end  and  an  Ohio  River  connection  at 
the  other  fulfilled  .all  the  conditions  of  an  indispen- 
sable link  between  the  ocean  and  the  national  granary 
of  the  West.  He  used  to  elaborate  this  idea  in  his  con- 
versations with  clients  and  visitors  in  his  office.  lie 
wouhl  attend  to  all  professional  business  faithfully,  but 
the  moment  he  could  lay  it  aside  he  would  begin  on  his 
client  with  the  importance  and  the  infallible  jirofits  of 
a  railroad  line  fmni  Indiana]iolis  to  the  lake.  He  was 
full  "f  it,  for,  with  that  as  with  every  thing  else,  what 
he  did  at  all  he  did  with  all  his  might.  He  enlisted 
Ihe  interest  of  others  on  the  line  of  his  projected  road. 
lie  drew  ilic  charier,  and  secured  its  adoption  by  the 
I.egislaluie  of  1S48.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  follow- 
ing the  assured  completion  of  the  M.idison  road.  He 
set  Lemuel  Fra.cer  to  soliciting  subscriptions  for  stock, 
and,  except  this  work,  he  did  every  thing  himself  for  a 
while.  His  unaiile<l  exertions  made  it  a  positive  exist- 
ence. He  had  a  board  of  directors  created,  and  be  made 
lames  ("..  Ionian,  the  first  city  clerk  of  Indianapolis,  sec- 
retary of  the  board  :  he  being  president,  and  General 
Thos.  .\.  Morris  chief  engineer.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Smith's  confi«lcnce  in  his  own  powers  and  judg- 
ment— without  which  confidence  a  man  must  become  a 
mere  parasite  of  other  men— that  be  always  spoke  of 
his  stock  solicitor  as  the  best  ihat  he  ever  saw.  and  the 
secretary  as  an  incompar.ibic  olVicer,  without  whom  he 


should  be  overwhelmed  with  work.  He  chose  his 
assistants  carefully,  and  was  so  sure  of  his  choice  being 
right  that  he  gave  ihem  his  full  confidence  and  an  un- 
ending profusion  of  praise  from  the  start.  If  he  had 
been  less  sure  of  himself  he  would  have  been  less  sure 
of  them,  and  kept  some  of  his  abounding  confidence  to 
sour  a  little  with  suspicion  or  censure  at  times.  But 
that  w.as  not  Mr.  Smith's  nature.  Thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest himself,  he  accepted  tlie  good  faith  of  every  body 
else  without  question,  and  no  little  of  his  success  was 
due  to  the  energy  which  this  complete  sympathy  be- 
tween him  and  his  subordinates  infused  into  them.  In 
the  year  or  so  following  the  grant  of  the  charter  of  the 
Indianapolis  and  Bellefontainc  Railroad,  enough  slock 
had  been  subscribed  to  warrant  the  commencement  of 
work  on  the  road,  and  the  contracts  were  let  in  the  fall 
of  1S49 ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1S50  track  laying  w-as 
begun,  and  completed  to  Pendleton,  twenty-eight  miles, 
in  December  of  that  year.  This  was  an  amazing  ex- 
hibition of  Mr.  Smith's  energy  and  force  of  will.  His 
charter  was  not  more  than  two  years  old,  but  in  those 
two  years  he  had  got  the  slock  subscribed,  made  the 
organization,  graded  the  road-bed,  atjd  bought  and  laid 
the  iron  of  twenty-eight  miles  of  road.  In  just  one 
year  more  the  whole  line  was  done,  and  the  cars  run- 
ning to  Union  City,  where  the  connection  with  the 
Ohio  portion  of  the  road  was  made.  Less  than  a  year 
and  a  half  was  required,  under  the  impulse  of  his 
energy  and  tireless  supervision,  to  do  the  whole  work, 
from  the  first  spadeful  of  the  grade  to  the  last  spike  of 
the  track,  eighty-four  miles  long,  at  a  cost  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  mile. 
And  less  than  three  years  were  needed  to  create  the 
company,  as  well  as  its  work.  They  were  both  as 
nearly  exclusively  his  as  any  public  work  can  possibly 
be  the  achievement  of  any  one  man.  It  was  his  in 
conception,  plan,  process,  and  completion.  How  per- 
fectly  his  grand  anticipations  have  been  realized,  every 
one  who  will  read  the  weekly  reports  of  the  freight 
cars  handled  at  Indianapolis  can  see.  Shortly  after  the 
completion  of  ihe  Bellcfontaine  road,  Mr.  .Smith  began 
stirring  ihe  subject  of  a  continuation  of  it  southward,  by 
an  air-line  road,  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Evansville.  That 
was  the  full  fruition  of  his  lake  and  Ohio  and  se.aboard 
scheme  of  connections.  He  pushed  it  with  character- 
istic energy,  aided  effectively  by  his  son-in-law,  General 
John  Love,  an  accomplished  engineer  and  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  WMS  joined  by  Mr.  Willard  Carpenter,  of 
Evansville,  at  that  lime  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  stale,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
success  equal  to  that  of  the  northern  division.  But  a 
panic  broke  down  many  of  the  slate  free  banks,  dis- 
onlered  the  currency,  and  embarrassed  business,  and 
brought  the  "airline"  project  to  a  halt,  which  the 
breaking  out  of  the  w-ar  continued,  and  enabled  another 
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road  to  improve  to  \\.^  own  advantage.  Still  even  now 
the  advantages  of  a  direct  road  to  Evansville  are  so 
evident  as  to  create  no  little  faith  in  the  success  of  Mr. 
Smith's  scheme  if  it  were  revived.  It  may  yet  be  com- 
pleted, and,  if  it  is,  the  whole  line  will  be  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  amazing  sagacity, 
energy,  and  force  of  character,  laid  the  foundation  of 
it  all,  and  completed  so  much  of  it.  As  great  and  con- 
spicuous as  Mr.  Smith's  services  were  as  a  legislator, 
state  and  national,  and  as  high  as  he  stood  in  his  pro- 
fession, it  is  as  a  leader  of  public  improvements  that  he 
will  be  best  known  to  posterity.  Only  those  who  re- 
member how  deeply  he  impressed  the  great  improve- 
ment conventions  at  Memphis  and  St.  Louis,  and  the 
meetings  he  addressed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  impor- 
tance to  the  East  of  Western  railroads,  can  understand 
fully  how  much  of  the  success  of  our  Western  railroad 
system  is  due  to  him.  While  he  worked  for  his  own 
line  with  gigantic  energy,  he  lent  his  powers  freely  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  interests  of  the  whole 
West.  Utterly  incapable  of  being  idle  while  he  had 
strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen,  the  interruption  of  his 
railroad  work,  and  his  partial  withdrawal  from  legal 
business,  left  Mr.  Smith  to  devise  some  new  occupation 
to  fill  his  time  and  keep  his  tireless  intellect  employed. 
Thus  it  came  that  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he 
struck  out  an  entirely  new  pursuit — authorship — and  at- 
tained a  very  flattering  degree  of  success  in  it.  During 
all  his  professional  career  he  had  been  noted  for  the 
humor  and  point  of  his  stories,  and  his  powers  as  an 
anecdotist ;  and  his  students  and  the  young  members  of 
the  bar  could  find  no  more  enjoyable  an  entertainment 
than  to  get  Mr.  Smith  in  a  vacant  hour  to  tell  some  of 
his  reminiscences  of  the  early  bar  and  courts  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  incidents  connected  with  them.  In 
many  of  these  were  embodied  sketches  of  the  modes  of 
life,  fashions,  tastes,  dialect,  and  material  condition  of 
the  backwoods,  and  they  were  even  still  more  valuable 
as  material  for  some  future  Hoosier  Macaulay  or  Thack- 
eray than  amusing  as  rare  specimens  of  his  genius  as  a 
"  raconteur."  He  was  often  solicited  to  write  out 
some  of  these  stories  and  publish  them,  and  early 
in  July,  1857,  having,  to  some  extent,  withdrawn 
from  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  his  railroad  en- 
terprise being  obstructed  for  the  time,  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  what  he  afterwards  called 
"Early  Indiana  Trials  and  Sketches."  They  were  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  yijz^rwfl/,  then  and  for  some  years  be- 
fore and  after  edited  by  B.  R.  Sulgrove,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  a  law  student  with  Mr.  Smith  and  his  partner,  Mr. 
Yandes.  The  first  (July  30,  1857)  was  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slate  when  he  first  began  practicing  law,  of 
the  free  and  easy  manners  of  the  bench  and  bar,  and  of  the 
architectural  style  of  the  primitive  court-houses.  Fol- 
lowing were  descriptions  of  trials  and  court  incidents, 


some  comical,  some  pathetic,  but  all  interesting,  and 
all  redolent  of  the  backwoods  and  early  days.  These 
were  continued,  sometimes  every  day  for  a  few  days 
together,  sometimes  every  other  day,  till  the  last  of 
September.  Interspersed  with  these  were  occasional 
sketches  of  the  prominent  men  and  political  events  as- 
sociated with  his  own  public  and  professional  life.  He 
had  determined  in  the  course  of  the  first  month  of  those 
publications  to  reproduce  them  in  book  form,  and  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1S57,  he  took  out  his  copyright. 
Early  in  1S5S  they  were  published  by  Moore,  Wilstacii 
&  Keyes,  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  pages.  A  steel-engraved  por- 
trait fronts  the  title-page,  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  auto- 
graph, both  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  engraver's  art  can 
make  them.  The  papers  published  in  t\\t  Joui-nai  would 
have  made  a  small  volume,  and,  partly  to  get  in  a 
wealth  of  reminiscences  and  sketches  of  character  with 
which  his  memory  was  fillcfl,  he  added  brief  biographies 
of  very  many  prominent  men  of  the  state  and  nation 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  reproduced  some  of  their  most  characteristic 
productions.  Thus  he  resurrected  Thomas  Corwin's 
inimitable  picture  of  a  "militia  general  of  the  peace 
establishment,"  at  a  militia  parade,  in  which  the 
great  Ohio  humorist  so  demolished  the  Michigan  Gen- 
eral Crary  that  John  Quincy  Adams  alluded  to  the 
latter  as  "the  late  General  Crary."  He  also  preserved 
that  delightful  description  of  a  Hoosier  home  in  the 
woods,  once  so  well  known,  now  nearly  forgotten,  called 
the  "  Hoosier's  Nest,"  by  John  Finley,  of  Richmond, 
Indiana;  also  his  "Bachelor's  Hall,"  more  than  once 
attributed  to  Tom  Moore;  and  poems  by  John  B.  Dillon, 
Mrs.  Bolton,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Dumont.  Some  of  his 
sketches  of  political  or  legal  contemporaries  are  very 
brief,  and  appear  to  have  been  written  more  to  make 
up  the  requisite  bulk  of  the  volume  than  to  unload  his 
mind  of  matter  that  interested  him,  but  in  the  main 
they  present  the  strong  points  of  the  character  depicted 
clearly,  and  in  many  cases  give  us  the  best  delineation 
we  are  ever  likely  to  get  of  men  who  have  passed  away, 
but  who  once  held  the  greatest  interests  of  the  country 
in  their  hands.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  in 
its  traits  of  primitive  Hoosier  life,  revealed  constantly 
in  the  sketches  of  trials  and  other  incidents.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  the  historian  of  the  West  will  find  these 
little  glimpses  of  the  early  days  of  Indiana  indispensa- 
ble to  the  truth  of  his  work.  And  it  Is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  Mr.  Smith  will  he  better  known  fifty 
years  hence  by  his  book  than  by  all  his  public  life, 
better  even  than  by  his  railroad  achievement,  for  with 
that,  durable  as  it  may  be,  his  name  may  not  be  asso- 
ciated, but  from  this  account  of  the  early  days  of  the 
West  his  name  can  never  be  dissevered.  The  style, 
both  of  these  sketches  and  of  his  speeches,  was  clear, 
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stroni;,  .mil  compacl.  Il  »ns  sometimes  loose  aixl  carc- 
lcs^,  but  never  confuse.l  or  obscure.  Me  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  say  before  he  tried  to  say  it,  and  the 
detinilencss  of  his  own  conception  made  his  expression 
of  it  clear  to  ever)'  body  else.  When  greatly  excited  in 
his  forensic  speeches  his  style  frequently  became  terse 
and  condensed  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  studied  no 
beauties  of  rhetoric,  no  mere  decorations  of  trope  and 
metaphor,  but  gave  his  powers  wholly  to  bring  out  as 
forcibly  as  possible  the  thought  in  his  mind.  And  his 
best  efforts  often  reminded  a  cultivated  hearer  of  the 
olil  "Cvclopean  Walls,"  the  blocks  carelessly  dressed 
or  left  undressed,  but  so  huge  in  size  and  so  weighty 
that  they  were  impregnable  to  any  assault  of  logic  or 
eloquence.  Yet  he  could  be  graceful  or  elegant  when 
the  occasion  allowed  it,  as  in  his  rei>ly  to  Matthew  Hale 
Smith  in  the  divorce  case  before  alluded  to.  Usually, 
however,  there  w.-is  more  strength  than  grace  in  his 
speeches  ami  writings.  In  1844  Mr.  Smith  attached 
himself  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indian- 
a|>olis,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  celebrated  Henry 
Ward  Ueecher,  even  then  very  widely  known  for  his 
eloquence  and  versatile  genius.  He  continued  in  this 
communion  during  his  life.  Though  never  an  obtru- 
sively religious  man,  and  thoroughly  despising  Phar- 
isaism, he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  few  men  have 
livc<l  more  closely  to  the  injunctions  of  religion  than 
he.  He  never  in  his  life  gambled,  drank,  or  indulged 
in  any  of  the  vices  that  are  sometimes  lightly  dismissed 
as  "sowing  wild  oats."  He  never  had  any  seed  of  that 
crop  of  future  mischief  to  sow.  He  was  all  his  life  a 
hard  worker,  and  there  is  no  such  safeguard  of  moral 
purity  as  religious  conviction,  reinforced  by  systematic 
industry.  He  never  used  tobacco,  or  frequented  places 
of  amusement,  or  so  little  as  to  leave  no  impress 
upon  his  character.  Rigidly  moral  himself,  he  was 
yri  no  bigni.  Forms  of  faith  troubled  him  very 
liltle.  lie  held,  with  the  poet,  that  "his  faith 
i-.iuld  not  be  wrong  w'huse  life  was  right."  He 
was  always  carefully  well  dressed,  but  without  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  personal  interest  in  his  apparel. 
He  had  a  wholesome  regard  for  appearances,  though 
lie  would  satrifice  neither  time  nor  care  to  them 
nl.ini-.  He  rather  prided  himself,  and  with  justice,  on 
the  nc.itness  of  his  handwriting.  His  signature  was 
quii,-  a  picture,  and  perfectly  unique;  and  his  chirog- 
ra]>hy  always,  when  not  hurried,  remarkably  clear  and 
legible  and  uniform.  Hc^  frequently  Icclureil  his  stu- 
denis  on  the  value  of  a  good  hand,  and  once  adminis- 
tered a  rebuke  as  witty  as  it  was  apt  to  a  student  whose 
writing  was  unusually  bad.  Said  he:  "You  have  got 
the  notion  that,  because  great  men  sometimes  write  bad 
han.ls,  ,t  is  i|,c  m.irk  nf  a  great  man  to  write  badly,  but 
it  is  a  mistake."  •■Will,"  retorted  the  student,  "I 
supp<.se  it  does  nut   ni.ike  any  ilifference  in  the  eorrcct- 


ness  of  the  pleading  whether  the  handwriting  is  bad  or 
not."  *' No, "said  Mr.  Smith,  "and  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  force  of  your  argument  to  a  jury 
if  you  spoke  in  your  shirt-tail,  but  it  would  not  look  as 
well."  Though  not  as  methodical  as  many  in  his  busi- 
ness habits  and  duties,  he  rarely  neglected  or  forgot 
any  thing,  and  was  never  taken  by  surprise  or  unprepared 
by  the  more  astute  antagonist.  He  mastered  the  case 
he  was  engaged  with  fully  at  the  outset,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  he  never  overlooked  any  thing  necessary  to 
its  effective  treatment.  His  partner,  Mr.  Yandes,  says 
he  spent  less  time  in  research  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  his  memory  was  tenacious  and  contained  a 
vast  repository  of  j>recedenls,  that  made  it  less  neces- 
sary to  him  than  most  lawyers  to  hunt  through  reports 
for  the  material  for  arguments.  .\  very  sanguine  dis- 
position, and  a  constant  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of 
temperament,  aided  largely  to  carry  him  through  his 
labors  and  make  a  success  where  less  hopefulness 
might  have  yielded  too  far  to  take  .any  serious  trouble 
at  all.  His  uniform  high  spirits  were  as  striking  a  feat- 
ure of  his  character  as  his  sound  habits,  purity  of  life, 
and  force  of  will.  He  died  on  the  evening  of  .Satur- 
d.iy,  March  19,  1859,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
On  the  2Ist  a  meeling  of  the  bar  of  Indianapolis  was 
held  in  the  court-house  to  give  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  members  <m  the  sad  occasion,  .and,  after 
some  appropriate  and  touching  remarks  by  Mr.  Yandes, 
his  partner,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Abram  A.  Ham- 
mond, then  Lieutenant-;40vernor  of  the  state,  Hugh 
O'Neal,  and  Jonathan  W.  Gonlon,  leading  lawyers,  re- 
ported a  series  of  resolutions  of  "admiration  and  fcmd 
remembrance  of  the  professional  courtesy,  talents,  and 
exalted  merits  of  our  deceased  brother,  and  of  emulation 
of  his  virtues  as  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory,"  also, 
condoling  with  his  frienrls,  and  declaring  a  period  of 
thirty  days  to  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning.  Eulo- 
gistic speeches  were  made  by  John  I,.  Ketcham,  J.  W. 
I'lorilou,  ex-Ciovernor  Wallace,  and  Judge  McHoiidd. 
On  the  2glh  of  March  the  resolntions  of  the  bar  were, 
on  motion  of  ex-Govcrnor  Wallace,  spread  uimn  the 
records  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  Mr.  Yandes  fidlowed 
with  a  short  biographical  sketch  and  eulogy.  Similar 
proceeilings  were  afterwards  held  in  the  Stite  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States. 


MITII,  KRV.  PKNJAMIN  WILSON,  A.  M.,  of 
5  Indianapolis,  was  born  in  Harrison  County,  West 
Virginia,  January  30,  1830.  Abel  Timothy  Smith, 
his  father,  came  from  a  long  line  of  Smiths,  dating 
back  to  the  earliest  sciiKments  in  this  country,  and  the 
records  remain  of  many  English  generations  still  be- 
yond.     His  mother,    Heborah    Spencer  Wilson,  was  the 
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daughter  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Wilson,  of  Revolutionary 
life  and  fame,  who  was  the  first  clerk  of  Harrison 
County,  Virginia.  His  parents  were  much  interested 
in  the  education  of  their  children,  inspiring  ihem  with 
noble  aspirations,  teaching  them  honesty  and  true  great- 
ness by  the  Christian  character  they  maintained,  and 
always  laying  before  them  a  worthy  motive.  His  course 
of  reading  was  as  extensive  as  his  circumstances  would 
allow — one  little  public  library,  in  which  his  father  was 
a  stockholder,  and  the  limited  supply  of  books  of  his 
friends,  were  all  to  which  he  had  access.  Often  would 
he  walk  many  miles  to  borrow  a  single  book,  and  that, 
too,  perhaps,  after  a  hard  day's  work.  All  forgetful 
of  weariness,  he  would  read  late  into  the  night,  till  the 
imperious  mandate  of  father  or  mother  sent  him  to  bed. 
Many  thousands  of  pages  were  read  by  fire-light,  and 
many  hours  spent  lying  on  his  back,  holding  up  the 
book  to  catch  the  full  glare  of  the  feeble  light.  "My 
desire  for  knowledge,"  says  he,  "was  a  quenchless 
thirst."  At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  education  was  only 
that  afforded  by  the  common  schools.  His  parents  now 
moved  to  the  wilds  of  Indiana,  where,  away  from  teach- 
ers and  libraries,  away  from  the  refinement  of  liberal 
education,  in  the  labors  of  the  field  and  forest,  abundant 
opportunities  were  given  for  reflection  on  the  subjects 
considered  in  school,  and  remembered  from  his  previous 
course  of  history.  The  day  that  Indiana  cast  her  vote 
for  Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  Mr.  Smith  engaged 
in  teaching  school.  It  was  a  subscription,  or  "rate 
bill,"  school.  He  was  to  receive  all  the  public  money, 
which,  at  the  end  of  thirteen  weeks,  was  to  be  reck- 
oned as  so  much  paid  by  the  patrons.  It  was  an  old 
log-house  in  Princeton  Township,  White  County.  He 
received  ten  dollars  from  the  public  fund,  while,  by 
dint  of  collecting  closely,  he  succeeded  in  getting  five 
more.  His  next  place  was  in  the  old  frame  court-house 
in  Rensselaer,  Jasper  County.  The  edifice  served  the 
triple  purpose  of  school-house,  church,  and  temple  of 
justice.  He  subsequently  taught  in  Medina  Township, 
Warren  County,  but  was  previously  examined  by  Colonel 
J.  R.  M.  Bryant,  of  that  county,  who  is  really  the  author 
of  the  Indiana  school  law  of  1S52.  After  a  term  in 
Fountain  County,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  en- 
tered college.  By  hard  study  he  alone  prepared  him- 
self in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  and  Latin.  A  six  years'  course  met  him 
at  the  threshold,  which  he  completed  with  an  attend- 
ance of  but  three  and  one-half  years;  and  so  hard 
pressed  was  he  for  means  that  he  labored  for  wages, 
kept  bachelor's  hall  in  college,  taught  a  year  and  a  half 
during  his  course,  and  even  then  was  often  compelled 
lo  borrow  money  with  which  to  get  his  lelters  from  ihe 
post-office.  Though  his  home  was  distant  eighty-five 
miles,  he  made  two  round  trips  on  foot.  He  speaks 
of  his  college  life  as  an  exquisite  dream,  and  his  teach- 


ers are  remembered  with  great  respect.  The  classics 
opened  afresh  the  fountain  of  history,  poetry,  and  art; 
the  sciences,  the  field  of  experimental  philosophy;  the 
literary  societies,  the  arena  of  forensic  effort.  On  the 
nineteenth  day  of  July,  1S55,  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Three  years  later 
his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  his  Master's 
degree.  The  conflict  which  led  to  the  war  was  just 
opening.  Mr.  Smith  had  voted  for  General  Scott  in 
1852;  he  was  a  Whig  of  the  straitest  sort,  but.  upon 
the  organization  of  the  "People's  Party,"  in  1S54,  on 
the  basis  of  prohibition,  and  the  freedom  of  the  terri- 
tories, he  stood  with  them,  early  taking  sides  with  a 
few  gallant  men  who  became  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  has  ever  since  held  to  the  doc- 
trines of  that  party.  On  graduating,  he  found  many 
places  open  to  him.  He  accepted  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages  in  the  Iowa  Conference  Seminary,  now  Cor- 
nell College,  and,  at  the  organization  of  the  institution, 
was  chosen  professor  of  natural  sciences.  After  two 
years,  he  returned  to  Indiana,  assuming  charge  of  the 
Manchester  Collegiate  Institute,  subsequently,  for  two 
years,  superintending  the  public  schools  at  Aurora. 
While  there  he  felt  it  his  duty  lo  serve  the  Church  more 
closely;  he  entered  the  conference  and  took  Monticello 
and  Valparaiso  stations  in  order,  at  the  latter  of  which 
his  health  failed;  and,  after  a  few  months'  rest,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Valparaiso 
Male  and  Female  College,  in  two  years  succeeding  to 
the  presidency.  During  this  period  he  was  for  four 
years  trustee  of  the  public  schools  of  Valparaiso,  and 
two  years  superintendent  (examiner)  of  the  schools  of 
that  county.  Three  years  of  the  war  were  now  gone. 
Never,  during  his  connection  with  this  institution,  did 
he  allow  a  soldier's  child  or  widow  lo  leave  school  be- 
cause of  straitened  circumstances;  he  appropriated 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  to  assist  in  their  edu- 
cation. Having  resigned  the  presidency  of  this  college. 
Bishop  Janes  at  that  year's  conference  appointed  him 
to  the  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Terre 
Haute.  This  was  an  important  charge,  and  so  success- 
ful was  Mr.  Smith  that  in  his  two  years'  pastorate  the 
membership  increased  to  over  two  hundred,  and  this 
Church,  though  young,  stood  at  the  front  in  the  con- 
ference. But  again  disease  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  superannuate.  With- 
drawing from  the  ranks  of  his  professions,  he  began 
traveling,  studying  the  school  systems  of  several  states 
in  all  their  minor  details  of  structure  and  peculiarity. 
In  1872  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  on  the  first  ballot,  over  several 
distinguished  competitors,  though  he  had  been  a  candi- 
date but  a  few  weeks.  The  contest  was  a  close  one. 
Mr.  Smith's  opponent,  the  incumbent,  was  a  very  pop- 
ular  man,  and    by  a    combination  of   circumstances  he 
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was  cliclcd  by  a  few  hundred  votes.  It  can  not  be 
doubti.l  thai  ha<l  Mr.  Smith  been  elected  he  would 
have  done  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  slate,  for  it  was 
conceded  that  his  liberal  scholarship,  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  public  schools  and  the  law,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  historj'  of  the  system  and  of  the  detail 
work  of  the  office,  would  have  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  those  most  worthy  to  fill  the  place. 
Ilis  he.alth,  which  was  almost  broken  by  the  labor  of 
the  campaign  of  1S72,  being  now  greatly  impaired, 
forced  him  to  decline  many  offers  of  honorable  posi- 
tions, notably  the  superintcndency  of  the  Crawfordsville 
ciiy  schools,  and  professorships  in  several  prominent 
educational  institutions.  The  care  of  Churches  and 
schools,  with  prostrated  health,  prevented  his  taking 
any  part  in  the  late  war,  but  no  more  active  and  earnest 
Union  man  was  there  to  be  found  than  Mr.  Smith. 
Though  attending  lo  his  pastorate  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  he  took  a  zealous  i>art  in  raising  troops;  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Monticello,  presented  a  flag 
lo  the  first  company  leaving  there  for  the  camp.  The 
address  made  upon  that  occasion  will  long  be  remem- 
bered.    One  sentence  had  a  thrilling  effect: 

"  Hrave  defenders  of  a  nation's  life,  in  which  are 
shrined  ihc  safely  of  hearth  and  home,  take  this  banner, 
wrought  by  loving  hands.  In  the  storm  and  smoke  of 
battle,  these  stars  and  stripes  waving  over  you  shall  be 
a  harbinger  of  victory;  and  to  him  who  falls,  its  glorious 
folds  shall  be  a  royal  shroud  and  winding  sheet." 

When  offered  the  chaplaincy  of  the  9th  Indiana 
Kegiment,  his  physician  .idvised  that  he  should  not  go, 
as  he  would  scarcely  live  three  weeks  in  the  service, 
and  hence  it  was  reluctantly  declined.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
Knight  Templar  in  the  M.asonic  Fraternity,  ;inil  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Encampment  in  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-fellows.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Arminian  in  creed,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation.  He  accepts  religion 
.as  a  supernatural  growth  in  the  heart.  All  these  were 
taught  him  in  his  youth,  while  the  most  careful  study 
and  conscientious  thought  have  only  confirmed  his  early 
teaching.  November  27,  1S55,  he  married  Miss  Ruth 
.\nn  Rankin,  of  Greencastic,  Indiana.  She  is  of  clas- 
sical education,  and  of  fine  native  and  acquired  musical 
abilily.  Of  this  union  is  a  large  family  of  children  of 
inlelligence  and  refinement.  Their  home  is  one  of  cul- 
ture and  happiness.  Mr.  Smith  is,  perhaps,  above  the 
average  in  size;  h.as  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair  ;  his  head  is  massive,  and,  as  a  result  of  reading 
by  fire-light  in  his  youth,  is  stooped.  He  is  fluent  of 
speech,  and  has  a  memory  of  most  remarkable  tenacity, 
cpiick  perception,  and  rapid  analytical  powers.  Skilled 
in  polemics,  he  grasps  the  salient  points  of  a  question  at 
once,  and,  either  in  conversation  or  debate,  his  copious 
memory  pours  its  unceasing  stream  of  facts  and  figures 


out  before  him.  Tn  college  he  was  known  among  the 
boys  as  the  Historical  Cyclopiedia.  He  does  not  stop 
to  enter  into  technicalities,  but  not  infrequently  aston- 
ishes by  his  citation  of  the  volume  and  page  of  works 
with  which  he  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  familiar. 
With  politicians  he  is  at  home,  for  all  the  contests  in 
the  country  are  familiar  to  him.  He  can  quote  the 
majorities  in  the  various  counties  and  districts  for  half 
a  score  of  campaigns  back.  With  ministers,  he  dis- 
cusses all  the  subtleties  of  the  polemics  of  the  Church- 
men, and  among  educators  is  an  authority  on  all  ques- 
tions to  be  met  in  their  varied  calling.  His  long 
experience  as  teacher  led  him  into  all  the  departments 
of  a  college  curriculum.  The  power  of  adaptability  to 
every  circumstance  is  a  happy  faculty  ;  in  him  it  is  re- 
markable. Having  traveled  extensively,  and  by  all  mod- 
ern methods,  taking  as  well  the  fare  of  the  cabin  as  that 
of  the  palace  hotel,  every-where  he  was  alike  at  home. 
His  sermon  to  the  negro  in  the  day  of  his  bondage  was 
full  of  encouragement  and  consolation,  of  sympathy 
and  hope.  During  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Rebellion 
he  never  lost  hope,  but  said,  "The  cause  is  just,  and, 
since  God  rules,  justice  will  be  done,  thcugh  the 
heavens  fall."  As  an  example  of  his  executive  ability, 
his  powers  of  application  and  endurance:  In  1S77,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  a  little  rest,  he  moved  to 
Brookston,  Indiana.  It  was  his  former  home,  and  he 
took  charge  of  the  academy  there  as  superintendent  and 
jirincipal.  Many  of  his  old  friends  came  lo  him,  re- 
questing that  he  take  the  pastorate  of  their  Church, 
which  he  did,  but,  unexpectedly  to  him,  two  other  ap- 
pointments were  coupled  with  it.  So  that  for  an  entire 
year  he  devoted  six  hours  each  day  to  his  school, 
preached  three  times  every  Sabbath,  had  charge  of  a 
Sabbath-school,  teaching  a  class  in  it  all  the  lime,  and, 
in  addition,  completed  and  published  a  full  series  of 
official  books  for  township  officers  and  teachers,  which 
are  pronounce<l  by  the  highest  authority  to  be  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
known  as  the  "Indiana  Series  of  Official  Books  and 
Blanks."  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
still  another  important  work,  and,  should  his  life  be 
prolonged  yet  a  few  years,  his  dre.am  will  be  consum- 
mated in  a  historv  of  "Western  Pioneers." 


TEELE,  THEODORE,  of  Indi.anapolis,  w.as  born 
in  Owen  County,  Indiana,  on  the  nth  of  Septem- 
(;^'  bcr,  1S47.  His  father,  Samuel  W.  Steele,  died  in 
'''O  1862,  leaving  to  his  offspring  only  the  legacy  of  a 
strong  arm  with  which  to  do  battle  with  the  world. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  began  his  education  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Indiana,  where  he  attended  the  Wave- 
land  Collegiate  Institute  for  five  or  six  years.     He  then 
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commenced  the  study  of  art,  toward  wliicli  his  incli-  I 
nations  had  drifted  from  early  boyhood.  He  first  went 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  received  there  instruction  from 
Isaac  Williams,  with  whom  he  remained  but  a  short 
time,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Mrs.  St.  John,  an  artist  of 
considerable  celebrity  in  that  city.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  be  it  said,  to  Mr.  Steele's  credit,  he  is  the  architect 
of  his  own  success.  His  self-instruction  outweighs  in 
vast  proportion  all  he  may  have  received  from  others. 
He  located  in  Indianapolis  in  the  fall  of  1S73,  while 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  terrible  financial  crisis, 
which  shook  the  country  from  center  to  circumference, 
was  prostrating  the  interests  of  the  city  ;  and,  amid  the 
wrecking  of  commercial  houses  heretofore  considered 
the  most  substantial,  and  general  loss  and  bankruptcy, 
he  proceeded  in  a  quiet  and  unobstrusive  way  with  his 
painting,  until  he  had  won  for  himself  an  enviable  po- 
sition among  artists.  Of  him  who  has  much,  and 
makes  of  it  a  judicious  disposition  for  his  own  advance- 
ment and  well-being,  we  should  speak  highly,  but  of 
him  who  has  nothing  save  his  own  determination,  and 
yet  aspires  to  an  honorable  standing  in  his  community 
and  before  the  world,  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  com- 
mendation ;  and,  when  he  has  attained  the  object  he 
seeks,  his  manly  effort  and  merited  success  must  com- 
mand our  admiration.  Hence  we  have,  briefly,  the  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  Steele,  and  sucli,  too,  are  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored.  Mr.  Steele  has  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  portrait  painting,  for  which  he  .seems 
to  have  a  peculiar  talent.  His  heads  are  strong  and 
vigorous  in  execution,  harmonious  in  color,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  individuality  of  the  subject  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  An  insight  into  character,  and  the 
ability  to  transfer  it  to  his  canvas,  have  brought  Mr. 
Steele  a  sure  reward.  He  has  painted  many  of  the 
representative  men  of  the  state.  In  the  state  university 
he  has  a  portrait  of  Doctor  Richard  Owen  ;  in  ,\sbury 
University,  portraits  of  Bishop  Bowman  and  Professor 
Miles  J.  Fletcher  ;  at  Wabash  College  and  Butler  Uni- 
versity he  has  other  portraits.  The  studio  of  Mr.  Steele 
is  now  room  No.  30  in  Fletcher  &  Sharpe's  Block,  a 
spacious  apartment,  well  lighted,  airy,  and  very  desir- 
able in  many  other  respects,  while  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  numberless  portraits,  many  of  eminent  men  of 
Indianapolis,  together  with  sketches,  and  whatever 
else  properly  comes  within  the  sphere  of  his  crafl. 
The  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  noticed,  among  the 
many  e.vcellent  works  there,  the  portraits  of  J.  W. 
Riley,  the  poet  ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Gordon,  General  T.  A. 
Morris,  Barry  Sulgrove,  Rev.  William  Wilson,  and 
Calvin  Fletcher  and  wife,  but  lately  finished,  and  half 
lengths  of  his  son  and  daughter,  which  latter  are  con- 
sidered by  connoisseurs  to  be  among  his  best  works,  and 
which  he  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Cincinnati  Expo- 


sition in  the  fall  of  1S79.  Mr.  Steele  is  a  man  of  high 
status  and  consummate  skill  in  his  profession.  His 
reputation  as  a  painter  is  now  securing  him  a  liberal 
patronage  from  lovers  of  art. 


m 

]^l'ANN,  JOHN  S.,  of  Indianapolis,  was  born  May 
p^  24,  1823,  in  Jefferson  County,  Indiana.  He  is  the 
(3^  third  son  of  Hon.  John  I,,  and  Sophia  Spann, 
"(£'  who  came  to  Indiana  about  1S19,  from  Kentucky. 
General  John  L.  Spann  was  a  well-known  farmer,  who 
at  different  times  served  in  both  branches  of  the  state 
Legislature,  and  in  1850  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Being  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  session  of  1S39-40,  General 
Spann  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  son  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Indianapolis  at  the  opening  of  that,  ses- 
sion. The  boy  had  worked  several  years  at  Vernon,  at 
the  printing  business,  and,  on  coming  to  Indianapolis, 
sought  earnestly  for  employment,  and  finally  succeeded, 
his  first  situation  being  in  a  book  and  job  oflice,  kept 
by  Stacy  &  Williams.  He  next  worked  as  a  compositor 
on  the  state  work,  for  Cutler  &  Chamberlain  ;  and,  after 
two  or  three  years'  further  work  as  an  apprentice  and 
journeyman,  tried  his  hand  as  an  employer  with  Mr.  E. 
Chamberlain  for  his  first  partner  in  a  printing-office. 
Not  being  successful,  he  closed  this  connection  in  about 
a  year.  The  qualities  of  industry,  thrift,  and  order,  in- 
herited from  his  New  England  mother  (one  of  the  ex- 
cellent of  the  earth),  soon  put  him  in  a  position  of  self- 
support  and  comparative  independence.  From  his 
South  Carolina  father  he  inherited  a  taste  fi>r  politics 
and  affairs.  He  worked  hard,  lost  no  time,  and  saved 
his  earnings;  so  that  in  time  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
newspaper  men  and  politicians,  and  soon  became  iden- 
tified with  the  press,  his  partnerships  being  successively 
with  Alex.  F.  Morrison,  George  A.  and  J.  P.  Chapman, 
Doctor  E.  W.  II.  Ellis,  and  John  P.  Norman,  as  here- 
inafter noted.  His  early  educational  advantages  were 
scanty.  The  neighborhood  school  in  Jefferson  County, 
and  for  a  time  the  town  academy  at  Vernon,  were 
about  all,  until  he  went  into  the  printing-office,  where 
he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  Having  such 
men  as  those  above  named  as  associates,  and  being  am- 
bitious, he  acquired  such  skill  and  information  as  came 
in  the  range  of  his  employments.  In  the  printing  of 
Blackford's  reports  and  other  works  of  like  character, 
in  the  reading  of  the  proofs,  and  front  reading  a  few 
elementary  law-books,  some  knowdedge  of  legal  princi- 
ples was  acquired.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1S47,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Spann  was  married  to  Miss  Hester 
A.  Sharpe,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Ebenezer 
Sharpe,  for  many  years  agent  of  state  for  the  town  of 
Indianapolis,  and  well  known  as  a  man   of  intelligence, 
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learning,  and  moral  worih.  To  his  excellent  wife,  Mr. 
Spann  allribule*  much  of  the  success  ihey  have  achieved 
in  their  home  and  social  life.      In  P'ehruary.   iS^2,  tlur- 
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re-elected  al  periods  of  three  years,  lie  has  also  been 
since  1867  a  ruling  elder.  When  this  beautiful  church 
edifice  was  erected,  he  served  on  the  building  commit- 
tee, and  for  most  of  the  time  as  its  chairman.  Ilis 
first  newspaper  venture  was  the  Indiana  Daiiccml,  his 
partner  being  the  late  .\lex.  T.  Morrison,  the  firm  being 
Morrison  &  Spann.  The  first  number  was  is.sued  No- 
vember 7,  1S45.  The  paper  had  been  going  only  about 
a  year  when  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison went  with  the  Indiana  troops  as  quartermaster, 
leaving  Mr.  Spann  (then  only  twenty-two  years  old) 
with  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  political  paper  eng.aged 
in  a  bitter  personal  and  political  ([uarrel  with  the  Chap- 
mans  and  their  well  established  and  powerful  paper,  the 
S^ntin<:l,  on  his  hands,  to  man.age  as  best  he  could.  Mr. 
Mi)rri.son  had  not  made  any  arrangements  for  any  one 
to  supply  his  place,  and,  the  fight  with  tiie  Chapmans 
being  his  own,  Mr.  Spann  discontinued  the  Democrat, 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  the  Chapmans,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Chapmans  &  Spann.  This  occurred 
in  the  fall  of  1S46.  This  new  arrangement  gave  Mr. 
Spann  a  large  field  and  a  better  opportunity  to  push  his 
fortunes.  lie  became  acrpiaintcd  with  and  made  friends 
of  many  gentlemen  who  came  to  the  capital  as  members 
of  the  Legislature,  the  courts,  and  the  various  orders, 
and  many  of  these  friendships  have  continued  through 
a  busy  life.  This  association  with  the  Chapmans  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  1850,  when  the  ."iw////,/ was  sold 
to  .Vustin  II.  Itrown;  and  the  state  prinling-otTice,  or 
conir.icl,  which  the  Siiilinel  held  in  the  name  of  J.  P. 
Chapman,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Spann  and  Doctor  E.  W.  II. 
KIlis,  who  w.as  just  then  entering  upon  his  oftice  of 
.Vu.lit.ir  of  State.  In  .Xpril,  1850,  he  was  elected  city 
treasurer ;  but  the  demands  of  the  printing-office  be- 
came so  pressing  that  he  resigned  the  office  of  treasurer 
in  the  f.ill  of  the  same  year.  The  firm  of  Ellis  &  Spann 
bigan  the  publication  of  the  Indiana  SluUsman  on  the 
4lh  of  September,  1S50.  The  Slalfsmaii  was  a  Democratic 
paper  with  Free-soil  tendencies,  representing  the  views  of 
Doctor  Ellis,  its  chief  editor.  Though  the  paper  m.idc 
some  money  and  w.a>  po|iular,  its  career  was  short.  In 
consequence  of  certain  business  engagements  of  its  own- 
ers it  was  discontinued  at  the  eml  of  the  second  year. 
It  w.is  .as  a  member  of  this  firm  of  Ellis  &  Spann  that  1 
Mr.  Spann  met  with  his  first  considerable  financial  sue-  I 
cess.     At  the  end  of  this  partnership  with  Doctor  Ellis,  ' 


Mr.  Spann  was  thirty  years  old.  lie  had  been,  as  boy 
and  man,  about  seventeen  years  in  printing-ofTices,  from 
roller  boy  and  sweep  through  all  gra<les  up  to  the  pro- 
prietorship, lie  tried  to  do  every  thing  himself  as  far 
as  possible — was  first  at  the  office  and  last  to  leave — so 
that  at  this  time  it  seemed  that  his  health  was  perma- 
nently imj>aired;  and  he  settled  up  and  sold  out,  with 
the  belief  that  he  hail  only  a  few  years  to  wait  for  the 
end.  Hut  cessation  from  labor  for  a  time  proved  that 
his  trouble  was  overwork,  and,  finding  himself  fit  for 
business  again,  in  December,  1855,  he  re-purchased  the 
Scntiml  office,  in  connection  with  the  late  John  B.  Nor- 
man. \  partnership  with  his  old  friend  Norman  was 
especially  attractive,  and  for  many  personal  reasons  they 
both  desired  its  continuance;  but  reasons  of  another 
kind  soon  developed  which  were  of  controlling  impor- 
tance, and  as  a  result  the  firm  of  Spann  &  Norman  was 
dissolved,  January  24,  1856,  when  the  Scutitid  was  sold 
to  I.arrabee  &  Cottom,  and  Mr.  Norman  returned  to  the 
New  Albany  Lciigft.  This  closed  Mr.  Spann's  connec- 
tion with  newspapers  and  the  printing  business.  In 
1S60  Mr.  Spann  went  into  the  real  estate  business  as 
agent  and  dealer.  The  first  office  opened  was  in  Hub- 
bard's Block,  corner  of  Meridian  and  Washington 
Streets.  In  1862  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Francis 
Smith,  and  removed  to  No.  50  East  W'ashington  Street. 
The  firm  of  Spann  &  Smith  was  a  prosperous  one,  con- 
tinuing four  or  five  years,  since  which  time  Mr.  .Spann 
and  his  associates  have  done  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  John  S.  Spann  &  Co.  His  present  partners 
are  his  two  sons,  Thomas  11.  and  John  M.  Spann,  both 
.skilled  in  their  line  of  business,  having  been  carefully 
educated  and  prepared  by  liberal  culture  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  They  are 
both  young  men  of  high  character,  and  enjoy  first-class 
business  reputation.  The  credit  of  the  business  firms 
of  which  Mr.  Spann  has  been  a  member  was  always 
first-class.  It  is  believed  that  no  note  or  payment  fixed 
for  a  day  certain  ever  p.ossed  its  maturity.  About  the 
year  1855  Mr.  Spann  became  interested,  with  Judge  A. 
I..  Roache  and  others,  in  the  effort  to  construct  the 
Indiana  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  from  Indianapolir. 
to  Decatur,  Illinois.  He  was  in  this  enterprise  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  for  several  years;  but  the  road  lin- 
gered .so  long  in  an  unfinishe<l  stale  that  Mr.  Spann 
abandoned  all  hope  of  it,  and  went  into  oUicr  business. 
In  March,  1853,  Mr.  Spann  was  elected  by  Ihe  Legis- 
lature one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
and  ser\'cd  in  that  board  until  .\pril,  1S61.  In  1864  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  by 
the  three  boards  of  the  state  institutions  acting  jointly, 
as  the  law  then  was,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  by  the  Legislature,  on  the  26th  of  Janu- 
ary,   1S65,    to   fill   out    that   term;  and   on   the    15th    of 
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Maich,  1S67,  was  again  elected  for  a  full  term  by  the 
Legislature,  serving  till  April,  1S71.  In  his  early  man- 
hood Mr.  Spann  became  a  member  of  tlie  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-fellows,  his  lodge  being  Philoxenian,  No. 
44,  Indianapolis.  Like  every  thing  else  he  did,  he  devoted 
himself  to  this  with  zeal  and  energy.  He  attained  to 
the  highest  offices  of  his  lodge,  and  through  them  to 
membership  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  But,  as 
Church  and  family  and  business  duties  increased,  the 
order  lost  its  hold  upon  him,  and  he  has  not  been  for 
many  years  a  participant  in  its  privileges  or  honors. 
None  of  these  offices,  though  most  honorable,  were 
specially  sought  for,  though  he  has  in  every  case  given 
to  their  responsible  duties  his  best  attention.  He  has 
not  been  an  office-seeker  deliberately,  preferring  the 
comforts  and  independence  of  home  W^q  to  the  possible 
honors  to  be  won  in  more  conspicuous  places. 


~M  NGLISH,  WILLIAM  H.,  of  Indianapolis.  The 
if  '  writer  of  this  sketch  a  long  time  ago  resided  for 
^n  several  years  in  Greene  County,  Illinois,  and  re- 
'JpS  members  well  the  town  of  Carrollton,  the  county 
seat,  with  all  its  pleasant  surroundings.  In  the  cemetery 
of  that  thriving  but  rather  quiet  town,  there  is,  or  was 
some  years  ago,  an  unpretentious  monument  standing 
by  two  graves,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions: 

"  In  memory  of  Elisha  English,  born  March  2, 
176S,  near  Laurel,  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  Married 
Sarah  Wharton,  December  10,  1788.  Removed  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1790,  and  to  Greene  County,  Illinois,  in  1830. 
Died  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  March  7,  1S57.  He  was 
a  faithful   husband,  a  kind   father,  and   an    honest  man. 

"In  memory  of  Sarah  Wharton,  wife  of  Elisha 
English.  Died  November  27,  1S49,  ■"  'he  eighty-second 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  kind  to  her  neighbors,  de- 
voted to  her  family,  and  a  noble  woman  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life. 

"My  Father  and  my  Mother.  They  lived  lovingly 
together  as  husband  and  wife  over  sixty  years,  and,  be- 
fore the  tie  was  broken,  could  number  two  hundred 
living  descendants.  Their  fourteen  children  all  married 
and  had  children  before  a  death  occurred  in  the  family. 
This  monument  is  erected  to  their  memory  by  Elisha  G. 
English,  of  Indiana." 

These  are  the  grand-parents,  on  the  father's  side,  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  Hon.  William  H.  English, 
and  the  facts  disclosed  by  these  inscriptions  embody  the 
most  that  is  known  of  their  history.  On  the  mother's 
side  his  grand-parents  "sleep  their  last  sleep"  in  the 
Riker's  Ridge  (or  Hillis)  burying-ground,  a  romantic 
spot  near  the  Ohio  River,  a  few  miles  north-east  of 
Madison,  Indiana  ;  and  again  recourse  is  had  to  a  mon- 
ument which  marks  their  graves,  as  containing  an  epit- 
ome of  the  most  that  is  known  of  their  history  : 

"In  memory  of  Philip  Eastin,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  Virginia  Regiment  in  the  War  of  the  American 
c— 14 


Revolution,  who  was  buried  in  this  secluded  spot  in  the 
year  1S17,  leaving  his  widow  and  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren to  mourn  his  loss.  '  He  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  he 
has  fought  his  last  battle.'  Honor  his  memory,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  brave  and  true  men  whose  gr.llant  deeds 
gave  freedom  and  independence  to  our  country. 

"In  memory  of  Sarah  Smith  Eastin,  who  died  near 
this  place,  and  was  buried  here  in  tlie  year  1843.  She 
was  married  to  Lieutenant  Philip  Eastin  at  Winchester, 
Virginia,  in  1782,  near  which  place  she  was  born,  be- 
ing a  descendant  of  the  Hite  family,  who  first  settled 
that  valley.  The  prosperity  of  early  life  gave  place  in 
her  old  age  to  poverty,  and  the  hardships  of  rearing  a 
large  family  in  a  new  country;  but  she  acted  her  part 
well  under  all  circumstances,  and  died  with  the  respect 
and  love  of  all  who  knew  her.  Now  that  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  a  long  and  eventful  life  are  over,  they  sleep  well. 
May  they  rest  in  peace.  This  monument  is  erected  to 
their  memory  by  their  grandson,  William  H.  English." 

Of  the  seventeen  children  born  to  this  pair,  Mahala, 
the  mother  of  our  subject,  first  saw  the  light  in  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky,  and  now  resides  with  her  distin- 
guished son,  and  only  surviving  child,  at  Indianapolis, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age, 'retaining  in  a  re- 
markable degree  her  health  and  all  her  faculties.  As 
an  element  of  character,  and  one  which  all  good  per- 
sons recognize  as  essential  to  greatness,  not  one  can  be 
named  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  respect  as  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  ancestors,  and  especially  when  its 
development  draws  the  child  even  more  to  parents  as 
the  weight  of  years  increases.  This  trait  of  character 
was  never  more  beautifully  exhibited  than  in  Mr. 
English's  devotion  to  his  parents.  His  honors  and  his 
prosperity  only  vitalized  his  affections  for  them,  and  in 
his  elegant  home,  with  all  the  refinements,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  wealth  could  command,  he  demonstrated 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the  warmth  of  his  affections, 
and  the  nobility  of  his  character;  and  Indiana,  in  all 
of  her  happy  homes,  presents  no  more  beautiful  picture 
of  a  son's  devotion  than  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  English's, 
where  his  mother,  now  over  fourscore  years  of  age,  is 
enjoying  all  the  fruitions  that  affection  can  bestow. 
Her  husband.  Major  Elisha  G.  English,  who  was  one 
of  the  fourteen  children  referred  to  in  the  first  inscrip- 
tion, died  at  his  son's  residence,  in  Indianapolis,  No- 
vember 14,  1874,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  and 
is  buried  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery.  He  w-as,  however,  a 
citizen  of  Scott  County,  Indiana,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  as  he  had  been  for  over  a  half  century,  having 
emigrated  to  that  county,  in  1818,  from  Kentucky,  in 
which  state  he  was  born.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Indiana,  he  enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  ;  was  several  times  sheriff 
of  his  county ;  for  about  twenty  years  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives  or  Senate,  and 
for  some  time  United  States  marshal  for  Indiana. 
When  he  first  settled  in  the  state,  the  great  val- 
ley    of     the     Mississippi,     which     is    now     an     empire 
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Milliiii  itself  in  wealth  ami  population,  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  \vililenR».  llie  home  of  wiKI 
ami  savage  lieasts,  ami  roving  bamls  of  scarcely  less 
savage  men.  Indiana,  one  of  the  galaxy  of  stales, 
near  llic  center  of  the  great  valley,  which  have  sjirung 
into  existence  almost  as  if  by  enchantment— now  the 
home  of  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  teeming 
with  every  luxury  and  blessing— then  had  jusl  been 
born  into  the  sisterhood  of  slates,  and  the  stealthy  tread 
of  the  red  n)an  had  scarcely  ceaseil  to  be  heard,  as  he 
proHled  around  the  cabin  of  the  adventurous  and  hardy 
pioneer  on  his  errand  of  sav.ige  cruelly  and  death. 
In  fact,  only  a  few  years  before  this  period  a  fearful 
niass.acre  of  men,  women,  and  children  by  Indians  oc- 
curred in  this  very  county,  which  is  known  in  history 
as  "the  I'igeon  Roost  massacre."  Surrounded  by  such 
scene.-,  of  hardy  adventure  and  of  reckless  daring,  so 
familiar  to  the  pioneers  of  the  West,  William  H. 
Knglish  wfts  born,  .\ugust  2",  1S22,  at  the  village  of 
Lexington,  Scott  County,  Indiana  ;  and  he  has  literally 
grown  with  his  na'live  state,  and  strengthened  with  her 
strength,  until  he  has  become  thoroughly  identified  with 
her  interests  and  prosperity.  ISoth  are  now  in  their  full 
meridian,  and  he  bears  the  reputation  of  being  one 
among  the  most  far-seeing  .ind  energetic  business  men 
of  the  country.  This  is  the  more  strange  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  had  previously  reached  great  distinc- 
tion in  public  life — having  entered  that  field  in  his 
early  career,  but  voluntarily  retired  from  it.  The 
student  of  biography,  especially  the  Viiographies  of 
.Americans  who  had  been  distinguished  in  war,  pol- 
itics, literature,  and  science,  has  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  those  who  in  youth  were  subjected  to  the 
severest  stru;;gles  have  gained  the  proutlest  eminence 
in  after  life;  and  Indiana  has  furnished  a  long  list  of 
names  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  and 
the  early  life  of  Mr.  English  conspicuously  illustrates 
it.  Born  at  a  time  when  school-houses  were  few  and 
far  between,  he  mastered  the  rudiments  at  an  early  age, 
anil  look  a  position  in  public  affairs  when  others  more 
favorably  situated  were  dallying  in  the  problems  he  had 
solved.  This  youthful  heroism  furnishes  the  key  to  his 
fiuuri!  success;  the  indomitableness  of  the  boy  forc- 
shn. lowing  the  man  of  adairs,  who,  learning  the  value 
of  persistency  in  youth,  would  carry  it  into  all 
the  enterprises  of  manhood ;  an  example  worthy 
of  jirofound  study  by  other  youth  of  the  country. 
His  education  was  such  as  could  be  ac(|uired  at  the 
common  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  course  of 
three  years'  sturly  at  the  South  Hanover  College.  He 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  was  sub- 
scijuently  ailmittcd  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  state, 
and  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  to  the  highest 
juilicial  tribunal  in  the  country,  the  Supreme  Court  of 


the  United  States.  His  first  license  w.is  granted  by 
John  H.  Thomp.son,  president  of  the  then -Second  Judi- 
cial Circuit  of  Indiana,  and  Miles  C.  Eggleston,  pres- 
ident-judge of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit.  This  was 
under  the  old  system,  when  examinations  were  very 
thorough ;  and  the  latter  Judge  was  particularly  the 
terror  of  applicants,  by  reason  of  his  rigid  examina- 
tions. Nor  was  license  in  the  inferior  courts  in  that 
day  sufficient  to  entitle  one  to  admission  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  Isaac  Blackford, 
Charles  Dewey,  and  Jeremiah  Sullivan  adorned  the 
state  Supreme  Bench  when  Mr.  English  was  admitted. 
The  method  of  examination  then  was  by  written  ques- 
tions, required  to  be  answered  by  the  applicant  in 
writing,  in  the  presence  of  the  examining  Judge,  within 
a  given  time.  The  Judges  then  examined  the  answers 
at  their  leisure,  and  decided  to  admit  or  not,  the  same 
as  they  would  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  case.  .\t  the 
term  Mr.  English  was  admitted  ten  others  were  admit- 
ted, but  several  were  rejected,  one  being  a  practicing 
lawyer  of  some  note  in  the  inferior  courts,  who  was 
subsequently  a  high  military  officer,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  Governor.  About  two  years  after  this  Mr. 
English  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  great  change  in  the  method 
of  making  attorneys  in  Indiana  came  in  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  state  Constitution,  which  made  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  old  order  of  things,  by  providing  that 
"every  person  of  moral  character,  being  a  voter,  shall 
be  entitled  to  admission  to  practice  law  in  all  the  courts 
of  justice."  Less  mischief  has  grown  out  of  this  radi- 
cal change  than  many  at  the  time  apprehended.  Mr. 
English  had  all  the  elements  of  grc^t  success  at  the  bar, 
had  he  continued  in  the  practice;  but  he  diifted  into 
politics,  and  very  soon  into  an  office  which  kept  him  in 
Washington  four  years,  and  he  never  again  returned  to 
the  law  a.s  a  profession.  He  was  for  a  time  associaied 
in  practice  with  the  celebrated  Joseph  G.  Marshall.  At 
an  early  age  Mr.  English's  inclinations  turned  to  a  po- 
litical life.  His  youthful  ambition  to  win  success,  and 
opportunities  which  then  presented  themselves,  com- 
bined to  urge  him  in  this  direction  of  effort.  However, 
in  the  calm  reflection  of  later  years,  and  in  the  full 
realization  of  these  aspirations,  he  laid  down  the  honors 
anil  emoluments  of  office  to  seek  in  the  walks  of  busi- 
ness a  more  congenial  vocation.  He  identified  himself 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  political  contests  of  his  county  even  before  he 
arriveil  at  his  majority.  Several  years  before  he  was  of 
age  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  Scott  County  to  the 
Democratic  Slate  Convention,  at  Indianapolis,  which 
nominated  General  Tilghman  \.  Howard  for  Governor. 
There  was  no  railroad  connection  with  the  capital  at 
that  time,  anil  the  roads  were  in  such  deplorable  condi- 
tion that  it  took  him  six  days'  hor.seback  riding  to  nnake 
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the  round  trip.  He  commenced  making  speeches  in 
that  campaign,  and  continued  in  active  politics  for  many 
years.  This  was  the  celebrated  "log-cabin  and  hard 
cider"  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison  to  the  presidency.  But  "Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too"  did  not  prove  as  harmonious  as  the  party 
that  had  sung  and  hurrahed  them  into  power  antici- 
pated. Harrison  could  not,  in  his  old  age,  stand  the 
worry  and  strain  of  the  position,  and  died  soon  after 
inauguration.  Tyler,  who  then  became  President, 
separated  from  the  party  that  had  elected  him,  and 
the  Democrats  were  soon  again  in  the  ascendancy. 
Under  the  Tyler  administration,  Mr.  English  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Lexington,  his  native  village, 
then  the  county  seat  of  Scott  County.  In  1S43,  he  was 
chosen  principal  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  his  state,  over  several  distinguished  and  worthy  com- 
petitors. It  was  at  this  session  that  the  Hon.  Jesse  D. 
Bright,  the  then  Lieutenant-governor,  and  president  of 
tlie  Senate,  by  his  casting  vote  postponed  the  regular 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator  until  the  next  ses- 
sion, which  resulted  in  his  own  election.  James  D. 
Williams,  now  the  venerable  and  respected  Governor  of 
Indiana,  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  member  of  the 
House;  and  he  has  several  times  made  public  mention 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  English  then  performed  the  same 
duties,  and  most  satisfactorily  too,  with  the  aid  of  one 
assislant,  that  in  these  later  years  over  a  half  dozen  are 
paid  to  perform.  David  Macy,  !>.  P.  Holloway,  W. 
\V.  Conner,  A.  C.  Handy,  David  McClure,  J.  S.  Simon- 
son,  and  A.  L.  Robinson  are  among  the  distinguished 
members  of  that  Legislature  who  yet  survive,  but  most 
of  them,  including  such  distinguished  names  as  Samuel 
Hannah,  Thos.  Dowling,  J.  S.  Athon,  Samuel  W. 
Parker,  W.  A.  Bowles,  and  W.  A.  Gorman,  have  passed 
to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  returns.  Mr. 
English's  competitor  in  that  election  was  George  Tay- 
lor, who  was  probably  benefited  by  the  result,  as  he  re- 
moved from  the  state  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  became  a  colleague  of  Mr. 
English  in  that  body.  They  were  devoted  friends. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  this  session  of  the  Legislature, 
the  presidential  canvass  opened.  The  Whigs  were  led 
by  their  great  champion,  Henry  Clay,  and  the  Demo- 
crats unexpectedly  took  up  James  K.  Polk,  then  com- 
paratively unknown.  The  question  was  at  first  asked. 
Who  is  James  K.  Polk  ?  The  Whigs  spoke  sneeringly 
of  him,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  that  he  should  be  pitted 
against  their  great  orator,  hero,  and  champion;  but  the 
Democrats  said  they  were  no  hero-worshipers,  and  were 
soon  singing, 

"On  Pulkaiui  Diillns  we'll  unite, 
■Because  their  principles  .ire  lislit." 

(Dallas  and    Frelinghuysen    were    the    candidates    of 
the  respective    parties  for  Vice-president.)     The  Whigs 


associated  the  name  C'f  Mi-.  Polk  tlisparagingly  with  the 
plant  known  as  the  polk-stalk,  the  root  of  which  is 
said  to  be  poison;  but  the  Demttcrats  came  back  at 
them  with, 

"We  -11  te.icli  Ilic  Wliigs  ili.it  polk  is  pc.lson 
To  Henry  Cl.iy  .inj  Fleliiighuyscn." 

The  Democrats  turned  the  tables  on  their  opponents 
completely  by  adopting  the  polk-stalks  and  hickory 
boughs  as  their  emblems  (the  latter  because  Polk  was 
from  Tennessee  and  a  friend  of  General  Jackson,  and 
hence  called  Young  Hickory).  These  emblems  were 
often  stuck  up  over  the  door  or  gate  to  indicate  the  politics 
of  the  family,  and,  in  the  great  political  gatherings  of 
the  day,  every  Democratic  wagon  would  be  adorned 
with  them.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  most  spirited  canvass 
that  ever  took  place  in  this  country,  and  the  success  of 
the  Democrats,  under  the  seemingly  fearful  odds  against 
them,  wonderful.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the 
presidency,  to  which  Mr.  English  largely  contributed, 
as  an  active  and  efficient  politician  in  his  section  of  the 
country,  he  was  tendered  an  appointment  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  at  Washington,  which  he  accepted,  and 
continued  to  discharge  its  duties  during  that  administra- 
tion. He  was  not  the  man  to  disguise  his  principles  or 
make  an  effort  to  keep  a  place  under  an  administration 
he  had  opposed.  He  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Cass 
in  the  National  Convention,  and  had  strenuously  op- 
posed the  election  of  General  Taylor.  He,  therefore, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  inauguration,  sent  to  Mr. 
Polk  a  letter  of  resignation,  which  was  extensively 
copied  by  the  Democratic  press,  with  comments  approv- 
ing the  independent  spirit  of  its  author.  In  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1S48  his  father,  Elisha  G.  English, 
and  his  uncle,  Revel  W.  English,  were  vice-presidents, 
and  two  other  uncles  delegates.  It  was  in  that  conven- 
tion he  first  met  the  now  celebrated  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
who  was  a  delegate  from  the  state  of  Ne\\'  Yoik.  In 
this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  four  of  these  English  brothers  were  members  of 
the  Legislature  in  four  difierent  states  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  of  the  Democratic  faith.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Mr.  English  is  a  Democrat  not  only  by  the  sober 
judgment  of  his  mature  manhood,  but  by  inheritance 
and  the  traditions  of  his  family,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  commanding  positions  he  has  held,  his  large  experi- 
ence, and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  measures,  all  com- 
bine to  strengthen  his  convictions  that  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party  must  prevail  if  we  are  to  have  a 
united  and  prosperous  country.  His  own  idea  of  what 
these  principles  are  will  be  best  understood  by  the  fol- 
lo\\ing  vigorous  and  forcible  words  uttered  by  him  in  a 
late  published  interview: 

"  I  am  for  honesty  in  money,  as  in  politics  and 
morals,  and  think  the  great  material  and"  business  inter- 
ests of  this  country  should    be    placed    upon    the   most 
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soli.l  basis,  and  as  far  as  pos^iljlc  from  tlic  blighlin;; 
inlUicnce  of  .lamag^nues.  At  the  same  time  I  am  op- 
posed to  class  le;;islatioM,  ami  in  favor  of  prolectinj;  niul 
fostering  the  interests  of  the  lalioring  and  pmducing 
classes  in  cv..ry  legitimate  w.iy  possible.  A  pure, 
economical,  c insiilutional  government,  that  will  protect 
the  liberlv  of  the  people  and  the  properly  of  the 
people,  wi'thout  destroying  the  rights  of  the  slates,  or 
aggrandizing  its  own  |>oweri  bey  .nd  llie  limits  of  the 
Constitution,  is  the  kind  of  government  contemplated 
by  the  f.\lhers,  and  by  that  I  "think  tlu-  Democracy  pro- 
pose to  stand." 

But  Mr.  English  was  not  permilted  to  remain  long 
out  of  public  life.  His  .al.ililies  were  univer^ally  recog- 
nized. Me  was  a  clerk  of  the  Claims  Committee  in  the 
United  States  Senate  during  the  memorable  scs-ion  of 
the  compromise  of  1S50;  heard  Calhoun  and  Cas.s,  Clay 
and  Webster,  Benlon,  and  other  great  statesmen  of  the 
age,  in  those  able  forensic  efforts  which  obtained  so 
much  celebrity,  and  led  to  the  results  so  gratifying  to 
every  .Vmerican  patriot.  Hon.  A.  H.  Sle])hens,  in  his 
late  eulogy  of  Senator  Houston,  truly  said  :  "The  Amer- 
ican Senate  was,  perhaps,  at  this  period  the  most  august 
body  ever  before  assembled  in  this  country.  Cass  was 
there.  Hunter  w.as  there.  Seward  was  there.  Davis 
and  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  were  there.  Douglas  was 
there.  It  was  by  this  body  and  the  House  of  Kepte- 
sentatives,  after  a  most  exciting  and  protracted  debate 
for  months,  that  the  great  sectional  questions  were 
peacefully  adjusted  in  1850,  under  the  lead  and  auspices 
mainly  of  Clay,  Webster,  Cass,  Foote,  and  Douglas. 
Mr.  Calh.iun  died  while  the  debate  was  going  on."  And 
the  puie  patriotism  of  such  men,  the  gr.indeur  of  their 
eloquence,  the  fai-rcaching  benefits  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed and  advocated,  left  a  fadele-s  impression  on  Mr. 
Kngli-h's  mind,  that  inspired  his  ambition,  broadened 
bis  vicw~,  and  contributed  largely  in  giving  him  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  the  nation  when  he  became  a 
mendjcr  of  the  n.ilional  Legislature.  At  the  close  of 
n  he  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  his 
Imliana.  The  people  of  that  slate  had  just 
decided  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  the  state  Consti- 
tution, which  had  been  .adopted  in  1S16,  and,  after  an 
existence  of  over  a  third  of  a  century,  the  adojition 
of  a  new  Constitution,  in  .accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  wa^  approached  with  much  caution.  Every  one 
felt  the  necessity  of  confiding  the  Iru.st  to  the  wisest 
and  liL-t  men  of  the  state;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  superior  body  of  men  ever  assembled  for  a  like  pur- 
pose to  th.1t  which  assembled  at  Indianapolis  in  Oc- 
tober, 1S50,  to  prepare  a  <  "onslitution  for  the  g1e.1t  state 
of  Iniliana.  Mr.  English  had  the  distinguished  honor 
of  being  elected  the  principal  secretiry  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  of  offu-ially  attesting  the  Constitution  which 
was  prepared  by  the  convention,  after  over  four  months' 
deliberation,  an<l  ratilied  by  an  ovevwhelming  vote  of 
the    people.     Some  idea  of  the  high   ch.iracter  of  this 
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body  may  be  formed  by  the  fact  that  over  twenty  of  its 
members  have  since  held  high  ofticial  positions  in  the  state 
and  national  governments:  two  were  elected  Vice-)>rcsi- 
denls  of  the  United  S  atcs  (Colfax  and  Hendricks),  two 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  four  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  state,  twelve  were  elected  to  Congress,  two 
elected  State  Treasurer,  two  Auditor  of  Slate,  and  many 
to  other  honorable  positions.  At  the  adjournment,  the 
convention  as.sigiicd  to  .Mr.  English  the  important  trust 
of  supeivising  the  publication  of  the  Constitution,  the 
journals,  addresses,  etc.  As  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  added  largely  to  his  reputation,  and  the  fact 
was  recognized  that  his  abilities  were  if  a  character  to 
command  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  party  and 
to  the  country.  The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution 
made  a  necessity  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  the  same  high  order  of  t.alent  was 
needed  to  mold  the  laws  as  had  been  required  to 
prepare  the  Constitution  itself.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
great  honor  to  Mr.  English  that,  in  1851,  he  was  elected 
to  represent  his  native  county  in  the  stale  Legislature, 
against  an  opposition  majority,  and  over  a  competitor 
considered  the  strongest  and  most  popular  man  of  his 
party  in  the  county.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  judgment  and  discretion  were  required  of  the 
Legislature  to  put  the  new  st;ite  machinery  into  harmo- 
nious and  successful  operation.  It  was,  therefore,  no  small 
compliment  for  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Eng'ish  to  have  been 
chosen  over  so  many  older  and  more  expeiienced  citizens. 
But  a  still  greater  honor  awaited  him,  for,  notnith- 
standing  he  was  then  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and 
it  was  his  first  session  as  a  member,  and,  also,  that  there 
were  many  old,  experienced,  ami  di-tinguished  men  in 
that  Legislature,  when  the  caucus  to  nominate  speaker 
was  held,  he  received  twenty-two  voles,  to  thirty-one 
for  Hon.  John  W.  Davis,  who  had  been  long  a  mem- 
ber and  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  had  also  been  Minister  to  China.  Eaily 
in  the  session,  on  a  disagreement  between  the  House 
and  Speaker  Davis,  he  called  Mr.  English  to  the  chair, 
and  resigned  the  position -of  speaker.  The  next  day 
Mr.  English  was  elected  by  twenty-eight  majority,  .tnd 
it  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  evidence  of  his  ability  and 
popularity  as  a  presiding  officer,  that,  duiing  his  long 
term  of  service  (over  thiec  months),  no  appeal  was 
taken  fiom  any  of  his  decisions.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  was  the  first  session  under  the  new 
Constitution,  when  many  new  yioints  had  to  be  de- 
cided. In  the  course  of  his  remnrks  on  assuming  the 
chair,  he  said: 

"We  represent,  in  the  aggregate,  a  million  of  peo- 
ple, with,  probably,  as  niai)y  great  interests  to  protect, 
and  conflicting  opinions  to  reconcile,  as  can  be  found 
in  any  slate  of  the  confederacy. 
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"  The  new  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  our 
constituents,  demand  the  enactment  of  a  full  and  com- 
plete code  of  laws,  general  in  their  application,  corre- 
sponding with  and  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  tlie 
wants  and  expectations  of  the  people.  The  limits  and 
restrictions  thrown  around  future  Legislatures  by  our 
organic  law  make  it  necessary  that  this  great  work 
should  be  completed  at  the  present  session.  If  well 
done,  as  it  should  be,  it  is  truly  a  Herculean  task,  re- 
quiring greater  research  and  more  intense  application 
and  labor  than  has  devolved  upon  all  the  Legislatures 
of  this  state  combined  for  the  last  eight  years." 

This  Legislature,  whicli  convened  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  continutd  in  session  until  late  iu  the  fol- 
lowing June,  being  by  far  the  longest  and  most  impor- 
tant session  ever  held  in  the  state.  We  give  somewhat 
lengthy  extracts  from  Mr.  English's  valedictory  address, 
because  of  its  historical  interest  as  a  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  the  great  reforms  then  made  in  our  entire 
system  of  laws  and  state  government,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture which  did  this  great  work.      He  said  : 

"Never  have  I  known  the  members  of  any  assembly 
manifest  stricter  integrity  of  purpose,  more  laborious 
application,  more  gentleuianly  deportment,  or  a  greater 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  avoid 
the  useless  consumption  of  time. 

''It  is  true  the  session  has  been  of  unusual  length, 
but  no  one  conversant  with  what  was  to  do,  expected  it 
to  be  otherwise.  The  Constitutional  Convention,  fore- 
seeing the  necessity,  wisely  exempted  the  first  General 
Assembly  from  the  restriction  as  to  length  of  session. 
The  whole  temple  of  government,  from  spire  to  founda- 
tion stone,  had  to  be  taken  duwn,  remtideled,  and  re- 
built, so  as  to  conform  to  the  new  Constitution  and  the 
progress  and  improvements  of  the  age. 

"An  examination  of  the  acts  of  previous  Legisla- 
tures, other  than  local,  will  show  that  the  average  num- 
ber passed  at  each  session  docs  not  exceed  fifty.  There 
have  been  introduced  into  the  present  General  Assembly 
not  less  than  five  hundred  and  sixty  bills,  besides  innu- 
merable resolutions,  constitutional  inquiries,  reports, 
and  propositions,  some  of  them  invoking  questions  of 
the  greatest  moment,  and  all  requiiing  more  or  less 
consideration.  Of  all  the  bills  introduced  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  have  become  law-,  of  the  land — prob- 
ably equaling  the  aggregate  number  of  the  general 
acts  passed  by  the  five  preceding  Legislatures — extend- 
ing to  every  essential  subject  of  government,  and  recon- 
ciling differences  and  interests  widely  sundered  by 
geographical  positions,  diversity  of  habits,  opinions,  and 
employments,  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  counties,  and 
the  previous  system  of  local  legislation." 

Mr.  English  concluded  by  saying : 

"If  a  feeling  of  enmity  has  been  engendered  in  any 
heart,  let  it  not  be  taken  beyond  these  walls.  Let  ns 
separate  as  a  band  of  brothers,  each  one  prepared  to 
say  of  the  other  through  the  rest  of  life,  'He  is  my 
friend;  we  served  together  in  the  first  Legislature  un- 
der the  new  Constitution.'  " 

Mr.  English  was  placed  in  nomination  for  speaker  by 
his  friend  Andrew  Humphreys,  then,  as  now,  a  Repre- 
sentative   from    Greene   County  ;    ami    seconded    by    his 


friend,  Mahlon  D.  Manson,  then  a  member  from  Mont- 
gomery County,  since  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
a  hero  in  two  wars,  a  general,  and  now  Auditor  of 
State.  In  glancing  over  the  list  of  members  of  this, 
the  first  House  of  Representatives  under  the  present 
Constitution,  the  writer  recognizes,  among  those  believed 
to  be  yet  living,  such  distinguished  names  as  I.  D.  G. 
Nelson,  A.  J.  Hay,  \V.  S.  Holman,  V.  M.  Kent,  D.  C. 
Stover,  J.  S.  HufTstetter,  G.  O.  IVhm,  J.  V.  Lindsey, 
Willard  Carpenter,  R.  M.  Hudson,  J.  F.  Suit,  Calvin 
Cowgill,  H.  Drady,  R.  Huey,  J.  Dice,  Judges  Gookins, 
Stanfield,  and  Eccles,  Messrs.  Shanklin,  Foster,  and 
King ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  1S43-44, 
most  of  the  members  have  passed  away,  including  such 
well-known  names  as  \V.  B.  Beach,  W.  Z.  Stuart,  T. 
W.  Gibson,  Samuel  H.  Buskirk,  J.  W.  Dobson,  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  John  W.  Davis,  J.  R.  M.  Bryant,  and 
General  Schoonover.  Just  before  the  election  of  Mr. 
English  as  speaker,  he  was  selected  by  Speaker  Davis 
as  one  of  a  committee  of  five  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
state,  but  declined.  But  many  radical  and  highly  ben- 
eficial reforms  in  the  laws  of  the  state  were  made  at 
this  session,  which  Mr.  English  in  some  instances  origi- 
nated, and  to  the  success  of  which  he  largely  contribu- 
ted, such  as  the  change  in  the  system  of  taxing  railroads, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  present  short  form  of  deeds, 
mortgages,  etc.,  for  the  long  intricate  forms.  Mr.  English 
has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  force  and  energy  of 
character  which  leads  to  successful  action,  and  has  left 
his  impress  upon  the  measures  of  every  deliberative 
body,  company,  or  association  to  which  he  has  be- 
longed. In  a  word,  he  has  all  the  elements  of  a  bold, 
aggressive,  and  successful  leadership.  If  lost  with  a 
multitude  in  a  pathless  wilderness,  he  wuuld  not  lag 
behind  waiting  for  some  one  else  to  plan  or  open  up 
the  pathway  of  escape.  He  would  be  more  apt  to 
promptly  advise  which  was  the  best  way  out,  or  make 
the  road  himself  and  call  upon  his  comrades  to  follow. 
With  the  close  of  the  long  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1S51,  in  which  Mr.  English  had  earned  golden  opinions 
from  men  of  all  parties,  he  was  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  state,  and  the  Democrats 
of  his  district,  with  great  unanimity,  solicited  him  to 
become  their  standard-bearer  in  the  race  for  Congress. 
He  was  nominated,  an3  in  October,  1S52,  was  elected 
by  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  majority  over  his  very 
worthy  competitor,  John  D.  Ferguson,  now  deceased, 
with  whom  he  was  always  on  terms  of  the  warmest  per- 
sonal friendship.  Mr.  English  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  canvass  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
then  comparatively  unknown,  but  really  great  and  good 
man,  Franklin  Pierce,  over  the  world-renowned  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott.  Mr.  English  entered  Congress  at 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pierce's  administration,  and 
gave  its  political  measures  a  waim  and  hearty  support. 
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It  W.1S  a  memorable  |KTio<l  in  iho  history  of  the  country, 
a  lime  when  i|Ucslioiis  of  far-reaching  consequences  hail 
their  birth;  and  which,  a  few  years  subsequently, 
tested  to  the  utmost  limit  the  strength  of  the  Repub- 
lic. It  was  the  lime  for  the  display  of  unselfish 
patriotism,  lofty  purpose,  moral  courage,  and  un- 
wavering devotion  to  the  Constitution.  Mr.  English 
met  the  demand.  lie  was  equal  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  occasion.  lie  never  disappointed  his  con- 
stituents, his  parly,  or  his  country.  He  displayed  his 
national  qualities  of  prudence,  s.agacity,  and  firmness. 
It  w.as  at  the  opening  of  this  Congress  that  the  famous 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  w.is  introduced.  Mr.  English  was 
a  member  of  the  House  Cominiltee  on  Territories,  which 
was  charged  with  the  consideration  and  report  of  the 
bill.  He  did  not  concur  with  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  bringing  for- 
ward the  measure  at  that  time,  and  made  a  minority 
report,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1S54,  proposing  several 
important  amendments,  which,  although  not  directly 
adopted,  for  reasons  hereafter  explained,  probably  led 
to  modifications  of  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
finally  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill, 
and  enacted  into  a  law.  lioth  the  House  and  Senate 
bill,  at  the  lime  Mr.  English  made  his  minority  report, 
containcil  a  provision  "that  the  Constitution,  and  all 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  are  not  locally  inappli- 
cable, shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the 
said  territory  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States;"  and 
then  followed  this  important  reservation: 

"  Except  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved 
March  6,  1S20,  which  was  superseded  by  the  principles 
of  the  legislation  of  1850,  coinmoidy  called  the  comjiro- 
mise  measures,  and  is  hereby  declared  inoperative." 


Mr.   English    proposed    to   strike  out  thi: 
id   insert   the  following: 


eplion. 


"  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  10  prevent  the  people  of  said  territory,  through 
the  properly  constituted  legislative  authority,  from  pass- 
ing such  laws  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
n..t  inionsisient  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  as  they  may  deem  best  adapte<l  to  their  locality, 
and  m.>st  conducive  to  their  happiness  and  welfare;  arid 
so  niuih  of  any  existing  act  of  Congress  as  may  conflict 
with  the  ab.>ve  right  of  the  people  to  regulate  their 
doinesiic  institutions  in  their  own  wav  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,   repealed." 

In  the  history  of  this  subject  given  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Ilor.acc  Greeley's  "  .\merican  Confiict,"  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  this  proposition  of  Mr.  English 
could  not  have  been  defeated  on  the  call  of  the  yc.is 
and  nays;  and  the  author  goes  on  to  explain  and  con- 
demn the  new  and  ingenious  parliamentary  maneuver 
resorted  lo  at  the  lime,  which  cut  off  all  amendments 
but  the  substitution  of  the  Senate  bill  for  the  bill  of  the 
Mouse.      "Thus,"    s.ijs    Mr.   (jrecK>,    •the   opponents 


of  the  measure  in  the  House  were  precludeil  fr<im  pro- 
posing any  amet\(]mcnts  or  modifications  whatever,  when 
it  is  morally  certain  that,  had  they  been  pcrmilted  to  do 
so,  .some  such  amendment  as  Governor  Chase's  or  Mr. 
English's  would  have  been  carried."  The  parliamen- 
tary maneuver  referred  to  brought  the  House  to  a  vote 
on  the  Senate  bill,  w  hich,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  bill,  was  adopted, 
and  became  the  law.  Now,  there  is  one  point  in  the 
history  of  this  imi)ortant  measure,  not  very  clearly  de- 
veloped in  Mr.  Greeley's  account  (in  the  main  fair  and 
accurate),  which  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to.  It  is  true 
the  Senate  and  House  bills  were  substantially  the  same 
on  the  31st  of  January,  when  Mr.  English  offered  his 
amendments;  but,  before  the  Sth  of  May,  when  the 
House  substituted  the  Senate  bill  for  its  own,  and 
passed  it,  material  mo<lificalions  had  been  made  in  the 
Senate  bill.  It  was  the  modified  bill,  and  not  the  bill 
of  the  31st  of  January,  that  became  the  law.  For  ex- 
amjile,  on  the  15th  of  February,  two  weeks  after  Mr. 
English  submitted  his  amendments  (the  Senate  and 
House  bills  being  up  to  that  time  in  substantially  the 
same  shape),  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment,  which 
had  been  submitted  by  .Senator  Douglas  on  the  7th  of 
February,  striking  out  a  portion  of  Ihc  same  clause 
Mr.  English  had  proposed  to  strike  out,  and  substitut- 
ing the  following  : 

"Which,  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  states 
and  territories,  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of  1S50, 
commonly  called  the  compromise  measures,  is  hereby 
declared  inoperative  and  void  ;  it  being  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any 
territory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to 
leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  ami  reg- 
ulate their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

This  amendment  satisfied  some  of  those  meiubers 
who  at  first  regarded  the  measure  with  disfavor,  and  a 
comparison  will  show  to  what  extent  it  embodied  or 
harmonized  with  the  amendment  Mr.  English  had  pre- 
viously offered.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  congres- 
sional rccortls  will  show,  that  Mr.  English  brought 
forward  the  "popular  sovereignty"  idea  in  the  minority 
report  made  by  him  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
January;  that  the  same  idea  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  in  February  and  adopted  by  that  body ;  that 
the  House  then  .adopted  the  amended  bill  of  the  Senate 
as  a  substitute  for  the  House  bill,  and  it  thus  became  a 
law.  Hence  the  debate  and  public  attention  was  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  lo  the  Senate  bill.  The  objec- 
tions m.adc  in  Mr.  English's  minority  report  to  the 
proposed  boundaries  of  the  territory  were  also  obviated 
by  amendments.  No  doubt  these  modifications,  and  a 
desire  lo  act  in  harmony  with  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration,   influenced    some    of   the    Democratic    members 
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from  the  free  states  to  support  the  Ijill,  who,  like  Mr. 
English,  thought  its  introduction  unfortunate  and  ill- 
timed.  Senator  Douglas  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
great  leader  and  champion  of  the  "popular  sover- 
eignty" idea.  .So  far  as  the  advocacy  of  that  principle 
was  concerned,  Mr.  English  was  with  him,  and  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that,  although  some 
slight  political  differences  ultimately  sprung  up  between 
them  in  relation  to  the  "English  bill,"  hereafter  men- 
tioned, they  were  always  personal  friends,  and  for  many 
years  the  relations  between  them  were  of  the  most 
intimate  character.  As  far  back  as  1S45  Mr.  Douglas 
wrote  President  Polk  urging  that  Mr.  English  be  ap- 
pointed recorder  of  the  general  land  ofhce,  and  Mr. 
English  has  many  letters  from  Mr.  Douglas  expressing 
the  most  cordial  friendship.  The  controversy  about  the 
institution  of  slavery,  which  had  been  going  on,  with 
but  little  intermission,  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
government,  raged  with  greatly  increased  bitterness 
during  the  eight  years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
During  all  this  period,  Mr.  English  was  in  Congress, 
and  more  or  less  identified  with  the  measures  involving 
the  question  of  slavery.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  proper 
to  briefly  define  the  position  he  occupied  upon  this 
great  question  of  the  age,  as  gleaned  from  his  speeches 
and  the  congressional  history  of  the  period.  "I  am," 
said  he,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  "a  native  of  a  free 
state,  and  have  no  love  for  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Aside  from  the  moral  question  involved,  I  regard  it  as 
an  injury  to  the  state  where  it  exists,  and,  if  it  were 
proposed  to  introduce  it  where  I  reside,  would  resist  it 
to  the  last  extremity."  On  the  other  hand,  he  greatly 
deprecated  and  unsparingly  denounced  the  aggressive 
nteasures  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  their  persistent  agita- 
tion of  the  subject.  He  believed  in  faithfully  maintaining 
all  the  rights  of  the  slave-holding  states,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  refer 
the  question  of  slavery  to  that  best  and  safest  of  all 
tribunals — the  people  to  be  governed.  "They  are  the 
best  judges  of  the  soil  and  climate  and  wants  of  the 
country  they  inhabit  ;  they  are  the  true  judges  of  what 
will  best  suit  their  own  condition,  and  promote  their 
welfare  and  happiness."  Speaking  for  himself  and  his 
constituents,  he  said,  upon  another  occasion;  "We  do 
not  like  this  institution  of  slavery,  neither  in  its  moral, 
social,  nor  political  bearings,  but  consider  that  it  is  a 
matter  which,  like  all  other  domestic  affairs,  each  organ- 
ized community  ought  to  be  allowed  to  decide  for 
itself."  The  idea  of  "leaving  the  people  of  every  state 
and  territory  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  feemed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  American  institutions; 
but  the  storm  raised  by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  nearly  all  the  mem- 


bers from  the  free  states  who  voted  for  it.  In  fact,  Mr. 
English  was  one  of  the  only  three  in  the  United  States 
who  commanded  strength  enough  to  survive  the  storm. 
He  was  unanimously  nominated  for  re-election  to  Con- 
gress, and  elected  by  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  ma- 
jority— an  increase  of  one  hundred — over  his  Whig  and 
Know-Nothing  opponent.  Judge  Thomas  C.  Slaughter, 
now  deceased,  a  bitter  partisan,  but  a  warm  persijnal 
friend  of  Mr.  English  to  the  end  of  his  life.  During 
Mr.  English's  congressional  career  the  countr)-,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  causes  of  agitation,  was  visited  with  a 
fanatical  cyclone  knojyn  as  Know-Nothingism,  that,  for 
a  time,  threatened  to  overwhelm  and  obliterate  the  tra- 
ditions and  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  create  the  most 
odious  distinctions  of  citizenship,  based  upon  religion 
and  nationality.  Never  did  the  war  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance  beat  with  greater  force  upon  the  most  sacred 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution;  never  was  the  public 
mind  more  thoroughly  permeated  with  hostility  to- 
ward men  of  -foreign  birth ;  nor  was  there  ever  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  when  religious 
animosities  assumed  such  a  repulsive  and  defiant  aspect. 
Foreign-born  citizens  were  to  be  ostracized,  and  men's 
freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  was  to  be  restricted.  The  virus 
spread  in  every  direction.  It  laid  hold  upon  young 
and  old  ;  Know-Nothing  lodges  sprung  up  every-where ; 
hates  engendered  in  every  home  lurked  in  every  hiding 
place,  and  found  expression  in  every  meeting  of  the 
mysterious  order.  To  expose  the  evil  designs  of  the  or- 
der, to  break  its  power  and  arrest  its  progress,  was  no 
easy  task.  The  work  required  courage  of  the  highest 
order,  and  into  it  Mr.  English  threw  himself  in  a  spirit 
of  self-abnegation  which  commanded  the  applause  of  all 
right-thinking  men.  In  Mr.  English  the  foreign-born 
citizen  had  a  friend  indeed.  The  force  of  his  logic  and 
the  fearlessness  of  his  denunciations  battered  down 
sophisms,  prejudices,  and  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
wherever  they  offered  resistance  ;  reason  regained  its  su- 
premacy, and  after  a  brief  period  Know-Nothingism  dis- 
appeared, to  take  its  place  in  history  beaide  witchcraft 
and  other  monstrous  delusions  that  have  from  time  to 
time  cursed  the  world.  It  w-as  a  Democratic  victory  to 
which  no  man  in  the  nation  contributed  more  than  did 
William  H.  English,  in  his  gallant  canvass  against  the 
Know-Xothings  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  in  1S54.  It  would  be  difficult  for  persons  now  to 
comprehend  the  great  excitement  in  the  country  at  this 
time,  and  particularly  in  Mr.  English's  district,  sepa- 
rated from  Louisville  only  by  the  Ohio  River,  at  wdiich 
])lace  many  foreigners  had  recently  been  killed  by  a 
mob  growing  out  of  the  Know-Nothing  agitation.  The 
same  spirit  existed  on  the  Indiana  side,  but  Mr.  English, 
with  that  boldness  which  has  ever  characterized  him, 
fought   the  doctrines  of  the   Know-Nothing  party,   and 
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tlio  "  sonrch,  seizure,  and  cnnliscation  temperance  law" 
parly,  upon  every  .slump,  ami  came  out  victoriou.-,  but 
lie  was  the  only  Democrat  luit  one  elected  to  Congress 
at  that  time  from  In<liana.  In  consequence  of  this  gal- 
lant fight,  as  well  as  from  his  broad,  liberal,  and  con- 
servative views,  Mr.  Knglish  has  always  been  popular 
with  our  foreign  population.  lie  continued  to  supjiort 
the  policy  of  the  administration  of  President  Tierce 
during  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress.  He  was  a  regent  of 
the  Smithsonian  institution  for  eight  years,  and,  during 
this  Congress,  made  a  speech  in  defense  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  which  was  highly  commended 
by  Professor  Henry,  Charles  Henry  Davis,  and  other 
eminent  scientific  gentlemen.  Mr.  Davis  went  so  far  .as 
to  write  a  letter  in  which  he  said  Mr.  English  was  en- 
titled to  "  the  gratitude  and  friendly  regard  of  every 
scientific  man  in  the  country  whose  oj)inions  are  thought 
worth  repeating."  \\\\\  Professor  Henry,  who  was  long 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr. 
Knglish,  wrote  of  this  speech  that  *'  it  was  admirable, 
an<l  w.nilil  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  author,  as  well 
as  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution."  Whilst  a  re- 
gent of  the  Smithsonian,  Mr.  Knglish  had  much  to  do  in 
managing  the  finances  of  the  institution,  which  was  so 
successful  .and  satisfactory  that  Professor  Henry  spoke  of 
it  in  the  warmest  terms  of  commendation.  Professor 
Henry,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  principal  man.a- 
ger  of  this  great  institution,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  science,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world. 
In  this  speech  Mr.  Knglish  evinced  higher  ciualitics  of 
statesmanship  than  arc  developed  in  caucus  and  the 
usual  combats  of  partisans  — a  statesmanship  th.it  en- 
ters within  the  domain  of  science  and  art,  and  that 
seeks  through  the  agencies  which  enlig^itencd  govern- 
ments can  command  to  elevate  and  reform  the  people, 
and  to  place  «  ilhin  their  reach  facilities  for  the  highest 
culture.  At  the  end  ..f  .Mr.  Knglish's  second  term  he 
avowed  his  intention  i>f  not  being  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress again,  and  re<|ueste(l  his  constituents  to  select 
some  other  person.  The  convention  which  met  to  nom- 
in.iic  his  successor,  however,  after  balloting  forty-two 
times  without  making  a  choice,  finally  detcimined, 
unanimously,  to  insist  upon  Mr.  English  taking  the  field 
f..r  the  third  time,  which  he  reluctantly  consented  to  do, 
and  was  eleite.I  by  a  larger  majority  than  ever  before. 
Mr.  Speaker  l>rr  appointe.l  him  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Posi-oiriccs  and  Post-roads— an  important  po- 
sition, the  duties  of  which  are  very  arduous,  and  which 
he  discharged  with  ability.  In  the  mean  lime  the  .agi- 
tation of  the  slavery  question  continued,  and  the  Kansas 
controversy  assumcil  a  new  and  more  dangerous  aspect 
than  ever.  Application  was  made  to  admit  Kansas  as 
a  state  under  what  was  known  as  the  I.eeomplon  Con- 
stitution, which  did  n,.t  prohibit  slaverv;  and  this  was 
favored  by  the  South,  and  also  by  President  Huchanan's 


administration,  but  was  opposed  by  Mr.  English  and 
others,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  satis- 
factory vote  by  the  people  of  Kansas  in  its  favor.  There 
was  so  much  excitement  and  violence  in  Kansas  at  this 
time,  and  so  much  that  was  irregular  and  unlawful, 
that  it  was  difficult,  sometimes,  to  determine  what  had 
been  properly  done,  what  was  regular  and  lawful,  and 
what  not.  Mr.  English  acquired  his  widest  reputation 
during  this  Congress  by  his  course  upon  the  Kansas 
policy  of  the  administration.  He  steadily  and  firmly 
oppcscd  the  admission  of  Kans.is  under  the  Lccompton 
Constitution,  until  it  had  been  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Hitherto  he  had  acted  and  voted  in  harmony 
witli  the  Democratic  administration,  but  he  now  found 
it  impossible  to  persevere  in  that  course.  In  the  closing 
paragraph  of  a  si)eech  delivered  by  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  exposition  of  his  views  upon  that 
question,  he  clearly  defined  his  position  and  his  ulti- 
matum.    He  said: 

"I  think,  before  Kans.as  is  admitted,  the  people 
ought  to  ratify,  or,  at  least,  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
vote  upon,  the  Constitution  under  which  it  is  proposed 
to  admit  her;  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  so  wedded  to  any 
particular  plan  that  I  may  not.  for  the  sake  of  harmony, 
and  as  a  choice  of  evils,  make  reasimable  concessions, 
provided  the  substance  would  be  securctl,  which  is  the 
making  of  the  Constitution,  at  an  early  day,  conform  to 
the  public  will,  or,  at  least,  that  the  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity of  so  making  it  be  secured  to  the  people  beyond 
all  question.  Less  than  this  would  not  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations of  my  constituents,  and  I  would  not  betray 
their  wishes  for  any  earthly  considerations.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  reasonable  compromises  arc  voted 
down,  and  I  am  brought  to  vote  on  the  naked  and  un- 
qualified admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  I  distinctly  declare  that  I  can  not,  in  con- 
science, vote  for  it." 

During  the  long  and  exciting  contest  over  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  seldom  before  been  equ.iled  in  bitter- 
ness, and  w.is  really  the  prelude  to  the  terrible  civil  war, 
Mr.  English  never  departed  from  the  position  taken  in 
this  speech.  .\s  a  party  man,  he  was  anxious  to  heal 
the  divisions  th.at  had  sprung  up  among  his  political 
friends  upon  this  question,  and  to  relieve  the  administra- 
tion and  the  South  from  the  position  they  had  taken, 
which  Mr.  English  in  his  heart  considered  impolitic 
and  dangerous.  He  was  "  anti-Lecompton,"  but  not  of 
those  who  wished  to  cripple  the  administration  or  break 
up  the  Democratic  organization.  He  boldly  and  elo- 
quently appealed  to  his  .Southern  colleagues.  Alluding 
to  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Democracy  at  the  North,  he 
said : 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  when  we  men  of 
the  North  went  forth  to  encounter  this  fearful  army  of 
fanatics,  this  great  army  of  Abolitionists,  Know-Noth- 
ings, and  Republicans  combined,  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  South,  were  at  home  at  your  case,  because  you  had 
not  run  counter  to  the  sympathies  and  ]topular  senti- 
ments of  your  people;  you   went   with  the  current,  we 
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against  it.  We  risked  every  thing,  you  comparatively 
nothing;  and  now  I  appeal  to  you  whether,  for  the  sake 
of  an  empty  triumph  of  no  permanent  benefit  to  you 
or  your  'peculiar  institution,'  you  will  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  our  earnest  entreaties  for  such  an  adjustment  of  this 
question  as  will  enable  us  to  respect  the  wishes  of  our 
constituents,  and  maintain  the  union  and  integrity  of 
our  party  at  home?  Look  to  it,  ye  men  of  the  South, 
tliat  you  do  not,  for  a  mere  shadow,  strike  down  or 
drive  from  you  your  only  effective  support  outside  the 
limits  of  your  own  states." 

The  great  contest  filled  the  country  with  the  most  in- 
tense excitement,  and  awakened  the  apprehensions  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens.  For  five 
months  it  was  the  all-engrossing  topic  in  Congress,  ab- 
sorbing the  attention  of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  standing  in  the  way  of  the  transaction  of  all  useful 
and  legitimate  public  business.  The  Senate  saw  proper 
to  pass  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  without  limit  or  condition;  but  this  bill, 
although  it  commanded  the  favor  of  the  President  and 
his  cabinet,  failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House,  on  the  other  hand, 
passed  a  bdl  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  Senate,  but 
this  the  Senate  would  not  accept,  or  the  executive  ap- 
prove. Thus  was  an  issue  formed  between  the  great 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government,  whose  joint 
and  harmonious  action  could  alone  remove  the  danger- 
ous question  and  give  peace  to  the  country.  In  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  when  the  whole  country  had 
about  abandoned  the  hope  of  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  angry  con- 
test was  likely  to  be  adjourned  for  further  and  pro- 
tracted agitation  before  a  people  already  inflamed  with 
sectional  animosities,  Mr.  English  took  the  responsibility 
of  moving  to  concur  in  the  proposition  of  the  Senate 
asking  for  a  committee  of  free  conference.  The  excite- 
ment upon  the  occasion  had  scarcely  ever  been  equaled 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Upon  adopting  this 
motion  the  vote  was  a  tie — one  hundred  and  eight  to 
one  hundred  and  eight;  but  the  speaker  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  and  tht  motion  carried.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House  was  composed  of  W. 
H.  English,  of  Indiana;  A.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia; 
and  W.  A.  Howard,  of  Michigan.  On  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  J.  S.  Greene,  of  Missouii;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  Virginia;  and  W.  H.  Seward,  of  Now  York.  As 
the  Senate  had  asked  for  the  conference,  the  mana- 
gers on  behalf  of  that  branch  of  Congress  were  informed 
by  Mr.  English  that  propositions  for  a  compromise  n  Ust 
first  come  from  them.  If  they  had  none  to  offer,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  had  none,  and  the 
conference  would  immediately  terminate.  The  mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  made  several  proposi- 
tions, none  of  which,  however,  were  acceptable  to  the 
members  on  behalf  of  the  House.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee then  asked  the  members  from  the  House  if  they 


had  any  compromise  to  offer,  to  which  Mr.  English 
replied  that  he  had  none  prepared,  but  he  had  a  plan 
in  his  mind,  based,  however,  upon  the  principle  of  a 
submission  of  the  question  of  admission  under  the  Le- 
compton Constitution,  and  an  amended  ordinance,  to  a 
fair  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas;  and,  if  the  commit- 
tee thought  it  worth  while,  he  would  prepare  it,  and 
submit  it  to  them  at  their  next  meeting.  They  told  him 
to  do  so.  This  is  the  inside  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
great  Kansas  Compromise  measure,  commonly  called 
the  "English  bill,"  which  finally  passed  both  branches 
of  Congress,  and  became  the  law.  This  law  was,  in 
effect,  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
to  come  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion or  not,  as  they  might  themselves  determine  at  a 
fair  election.  It  was  not  a  submission  as  direct  as  Mr. 
English  himself  preferred,  as  is  hereinafter  explained, 
but  was  the  best  he  could  get  under  the  complica- 
tions then  existing,  and  was  a  substantial  vindication  of 
the  doctrine  of  "popular  sovereignty"  advocated  in  his 
minority  report  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  the 
Thirty-third  Congress.  It  is  impossible  for  persons  now 
to  realize  the  agitation  and  excitement  in  the  country 
at  that  time  over  the  "English  bill."  It  was  denounced 
in  the  strongest  language  by  many,  and  as  highly 
praised  by  others.  Its  passage  was  hailed  with  firing 
of  cannons,  illuminations,  and  public  rejoicings  in  many 
places.  Its  friends  looked  upon  it  as  a  solution  of  the 
whole  difficulty.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  was  highly  gratified,  and  wrote  Mr.  En- 
glish a  letter  of  congratulation,  which  Mr.  English  has 
preserved,   in   which    he  said  : 

"I  consider  the  present  occasion  the  most  fortunate 
of  your  life.  It  will  be  your  fate  to  end  the  dangerous 
agitation,  to  confer  lasting  benefits  on  your  country,  and 
to  render  your  character  historical.  I  shall  remain  al- 
ways your  friend." 

On  the  night  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  there  was 
a  great  jollification  meeting  in  Washington  City,  which 
serenaded  the  President  and  Mr.  English,  and  of  which 
the  Union  newspaper  said: 

"  It  was  a  time  of  congratulation  among  all  true- 
hearted  Union  men.  About  nine  o'clock  the  Marine 
band  passed  up  towards  the  executive  mansion  in  a 
large  omnibus,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  was  followed 
by  an  immense  concourse.  The  cannoneers  were  also 
out,  and  thundered  forth  their  field-piece  opposite  the 
north  front  of  the  executive  mansion,  w'hile  the  band, 
taking  its  position  beneath  the  portico,  played  '  Hail 
Columbia.'  Before  they  had  completer]  a  dense  cro\\  d 
had  congregated,  and  was  constantly  increased  by  new  ■ 
arrivals,  until  at  least  two  thousand  persons  were  assem- 
bled, including  quite  a  number  of  ladies.  The  time, 
the  place,  the  exultant  cheers,  the  loud  booming  of  the 
cannon,  the  patriotic  strains  of  the  band,  all  combined 
to  form  a  picturesque  and  imposing  scene,  which  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  foitunntc 
enough  to  witness  it." 
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In  the  course  of  ihc  speech  made  by  (he  President, 
he  said  : 

"  This  is  a  great  occasion  on  which  y<ni  have  as- 
scnible<l.  It  is  far  above  men.  The  best  interests  of 
the  country  were  involveii  in  the  long  contest  which  is 
st»  happily  terminated.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  re- 
sult will  lend  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
v>ur  glorious  L'liion." 

Mr.  English,  the  author  of  the  bill,  was,  of  course, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  occasion  ;  but  we  can  only 
give  a  few  extracts  from  his  speech.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  said  : 

**Lel  us  all  stand  together  in  this  great  confederacy 
as  ecpials,  each  .stale  having  the  right  to  regulate  its 
own  domestic  institutions  in  its  own  way;  and  let  us 
apply  this  doctrine  not  only  to  Kansas,  but  to  all  the 
territories  which  may  come  into  this  Union  for  all  time 
to  come.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  parly; 
and  when  that  party  is  struck  down  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  will  be  struck  down.  Stop  this  agita- 
tion, and  let  us  act,  not  like  visionary  fanatics,  but 
practical  men.  Let  well  enough  alone,  and  leave  the 
solution  of  this  matter  to  time  and  Providence.  If  we 
can  not  stand  upon  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention, 
where  can  we  stand  in  safety  ? 

'*  I  am  here  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  a  West- 
ern stale.  It  is  a  conservative  state:  it  is  the  one 
which  gave  the  largest  majority  of  any  one  in  the 
.North  for  the  President.  I  know  that  it  is  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Indiana  that  the  interests  and  rights 
of  the  South  should  never  be  trodden  under  foot.  \Vc 
do  not  intend  to  surrender  any  of  our  rights,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  South  de.sire  to  tres- 
pass upon  our  rights;  if  they  did,  we  should  rise  up  as 
one  man  to  resist  it,  and  we  would  resist  it  to  the  last. 
While  wc  shall  be  careful  to  protect  our  own  rights,  we 
shall  be  equally  careful  not  to  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  our  brethren  in  other  states.  Upon  such  broad,  na- 
tional grounri  as  this  we  can  all  stand;  and  if  we  do, 
this  confederacy  will  continue  increasing  in  prosperity 
and  glory.  We  must  discard  all  these  sectional  ideas. 
We  must  cultivate  a  greater  feeling  of  respect  and  sym- 
pathy for  each  (Pther,  and  for  those  of  different  sections; 
and  I  trust  and  hope  this  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  I 
trusl  and  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  these  sectional 
agitations.  Kvery  good  man  an.l  lover  of  this  country 
oughl  to  set  his  face  against  them.  I  speak  the  scnli- 
nunt  of  the  entire  Democracv  of  my  stale  when  I  .say 
lh.it  »e  will  ,|.,  battle  faithfully  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  every  portion  of  the  confederacv,  and 
Ihat  we  shall  stand  by  the  Constiluiion  and  the' Union 
lo  the  last." 

Mr.  Knglish  never  claimed  that  the  "  English  bill  " 
was  entirely  as  he  wished  it.  In  a  speech  made  long 
after  ils  p.ssage,  he  said  : 

"  II  was  not  to  be  expccteil  that  a  bill  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  m.agnitude,  preceded  by  such  intense 
excitement,  long  and  heated  debates,  close  votes,  and 
conflicts  between  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, could  be  enacted  into  a  law  in  a  manner  satis- 
fictoiy  10  .all,  or  wiihoiil  violent  opposition.  Noth- 
ing in  man's  nature,  or  the  hislory  of  the  ])ast,  war- 
ranted any  such  expectation.  Thirty  millions  of  excited 
people  are  not  easily  .piietcd.  and'  a  question  which 
could  agitate  a  whole   nation    was  not   likely  to   be  re- 


moved without  a  struggle  and  some  sacrifice  of  opinion. 
These  things  will  all  be  considered  by  those  who 
are  disposed  to  judge  fairly.  Wise  and  patriotic  men 
could  well  approve  of  a  measure,  originating  under 
such  circumstances,  which  they  w-ould  have  objected  lo 
as  an  original  proposition.  I  am  free  to  say  thai,  if  the 
bill  had  been  an  original  proposition,  dependirg  alone 
upon  my  approval  to  shape  it  inio  law,  I  should,  with- 
out sacrificing  ils  substance,  have  changed  in  some  re- 
spect some  of  its  pro^■isions.  It  was  no  time,  however, 
to  cavil  about  non-essential  points  or  unimportant  words; 
no  lime  lo  manifest  a  captious  or  dogmatical  disposi- 
tion. A  little  might  well  be  yielded  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  if  necessary,  to  achieve  a  successful  result  in 
a  matter  of  such  importance. 

"  Perfection  in  every  resjiect  was  not  claimed  for  the 
conference  bill.  Its  friends  set  up  no  unreasonable  or 
extravagant  pretensions  in  ils  behalf,  and  they  now 
have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has 
realized  all  they  ever  claimed  for  it.  It  was  enough 
that  it  contained  the  substance,  and  was  the  very  best 
that  could  be  secured  at  the  time  and  under  the  circum- 
stances which  then  existed. 

**  In  that  spirit  it  was  agreed  to  in  committee;  in 
that  spirit  enacted  into  a  law.  It  sprang  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  and  was  su]ipnrtc<l  in  the  hope  of 
reconciliation  and  peace.  If  those  who  gave  it  their 
support  erred,  it  was  in  yielding  too  much,  in  the  praise- 
worthy effort  of  removing  a  dangerous  question  from  the 
national  councils  and  restoring  harmony  to  a  highly  ex- 
cited people." 

Under  this  law  the  question  of  admission  under  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  was,  in  cITecl,  referred  back  lo 
the  people  of  Kansas,  and  they  voted  against  it,  just  as 
Mr.  English  and  almost  every  one  else  expected  they 
would  do.  Even  so  bitter  a  partisan  as  Mr.  Greeley 
then  was  admitted,  in  his  history,  that  the  vote  cast  on 
the  proposition  submitted  by  the  English  bill  "was,  in 
effect,  to  reject  the  Lecompton  Constitution."  Thus 
the  result  was  accomplished  which  Mr.  English  had 
contended  for  from  the  beginning,  and  there  is  no  in- 
consistency in  his  record  upon  this  subject.  On  the 
final  vote  which  admitted  Kansas  as  a  slate,  he  was 
still  a  member,  and  voted  for  her  .admission.  The  pop- 
ular current  in  the  North  was  still  strongly  against  the 
Democratic  administration,  and  the  English  bill  entered 
into  the  ensuing  political  campaign,  and  came  in  for 
the  usual  amount  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  Mr. 
English  had  again  been  brought  forward  for  re-election, 
and  the  contest  in  his  district  a.ssumed  a  national  im- 
portance. His  political  opponents  made  extraordinary 
efl'orts  to  defeat  him,  and  there  was  at  one  time  some 
disafl'ection  with  a  portion  of  his  political  friends,  who 
thought  he  oughl  lo  have  voted  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  This  dis- 
afTeclion  finally  subsided,  resulting,  probably,  in  part, 
from  letters  written  by  the  President  himself,  in  which 
he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  English.  In  one 
lo  .Mr.  English  he  said  : 

"I  oiiiil  no  opportunity  of  expressing  my  o]>inion 
of    how    much    the  couniry    owes    you    for    the    I'.nglish 
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amendment.  Having  lost  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  which 
I  preferred,  the  country  would  have  been  in  a  sad  con- 
dition had  it  not  been  relieved  by  your  measure.  It  is 
painful  even  to  think  of  what  would  have  been  the 
alarming  condition  of  the  Union  had  Congress  ad- 
journed without  passing  your  amendment.  I  trust  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  being  renominated  and  re- 
elected. If  I  had  a  thousand  votes  you  should  have 
them  all  with  a  hearty  good  will." 

In  fact,  although  Mr.  English  had  at  one  time  firmly 
opposed  a  leading  measure  of  the  administration,  the 
President  was  well  aware  that  it  was  from  conscientious 
convictions,  and  always  manifested  the  most  friendly 
feeling  for  him.  These  kindly  relations  existed  to  the 
end  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  life.  After  the  passage  of  the 
English  bill,  the  President  offered  to  confer  the  highest 
political  honors  upon  Mr.  En'glish,  but  he  declined  re- 
ceiving any  executive  appointment.  The  same  offer  of 
executive  favors  occurred  under  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson,  with  whom  Mr.  English  had  been 
on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  ever  since  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1844-45,  "^^  which  time  they 
boarded  at  the  same  house,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  then  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  aided  in  procuring 
an  office  for  Mr.  English  under  President  Polk.  In  the 
former  case  Mr.  English  felt  that  his  acceptance  might 
be  misunderstood,  and  he  preferred  remaining  an  inde- 
pendent representative  of  the  people;  and  in  the  latter 
he  preferred  remaining  in  that  private  station  he  had 
then  chosen,  so  that  he  could  look  after  his  own  im- 
mense business  and  the  interests  of  a  great  financial  in- 
stitution of  which  he  was  the  president.  Mr.  English 
entered  Congress  with  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Elihu  B. 
Washburn,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and,  in  addition 
to  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  had  for  his  colleagues 
many  who  have  made  great  names  in  their  country's 
history,  such  as  William  Appleton  and  N.  P.  Banks, 
of  Massachusetts;  Governors  Fenton  and  Morgan,  Rus- 
sell Sage  and  Francis  B.  Cutting,  of  New  York;  Asa 
Packer  and  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Gov- 
ernors Smith  and  Leicher,  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  and 
Charles  J.  Faulkner,  of  Virginia;  Governors  Aiken  and 
On-,  of  South  Carolina;  Colquitt  and  Stephens,  of  Geor- 
gia; Houston,  of  Alabama;  Singleton,  of  Mississippi; 
Disney,  Campbell,  Edgerton,  Cor  win,  Shannon,  and 
Giddings,  of  Ohio;  Boyd,  Bristow,  Elliot,  Preston,  and 
Stanton,  of  Kentucky;  Jones,  Zollicoffer,  and  Etheridge, 
of  Tennessee;  Governors  Yates  and  Bissell,  of  Illinois; 
Governor  Phelps  and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri; 
Governor  Bell,  of  Texas;  Governor  Lattiam  and  Mc- 
Dougal,  of  California;  General  Joe  Lane,  of  Oregon.  At 
subsequent  sessions  John  Sherman,  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  and 
George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio  ;  Rnscoe  Conkling,  of  New 
York;  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  became  mem- 
bers, so  that  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  English's  colleagues 
that  two  of  them  became  Vice-presidents  of  the  United 


1  States,  and  six  are  now  prominently  mentioned  for  the 
high  office  of  President.  C)f  his  colleagues  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Messrs.  Atkins, 
Cox,  John  T.  Harris,  Scales,  O.  R.  Singleton,  Stephens, 
and  Wright  still  adorn  that  body;  and  Messrs.  Conkling, 
Dawes,  Lamar,  Logan,  Morrill,  Pendleton,  Vance,  and 
Windom  are  now  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  short  duration  of  human 
life,  and  the  transitory  nature  of  all  earthly  honors, 
that  of  the  two  Senators  and  eleven  members  of  the 
House,  constituting  the  Indiana  delegation  in  the 
Thirty- third  Congress,  which  ended  in  1S54,  all  are  now 
dead  but  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  and  William  H. 
English.  During  Mr.  English's  service  in  Congress 
there  were  two  notable  contests  for  the  speakership, 
which  made  great  excitement  at  the  time  and  are  likely 
to  live  in  history.  The  first  was  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  when  the  American  or 
Know-Nothing  party  held  a  small  balance  of  power,  and 
which,  after  a  fieixe  and  protracted  struggle,  resulted 
in  the  election  of  N.  P.  Banks,  by  a  fusion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  party  with  the  newly  formed  Republican 
party.  The  second  one  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  when  John  Sherman,  now 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  for  speaker;  but,  after  two 
months  of  great  excitement,  and  a  multitude  of  ballots, 
in  which  various  persons  were  voted  for,  Governor  Pen- 
nington, of  New  Jersey,  was  finally  elected.  In  the 
course  of  this  struggle  Mr.  English  made  a  little  speech, 
from  which  we  make  a  short  extract,  as  it  refers  point- 
edly to  his  previous  political  history.      He  said: 

"Those  who  are  acquainted  with  my  personal  and 
political  history  know  that  I  have  never  belonged  to,  or 
sympathized  with,  any  other  than  the  Democratic  party. 
I  have  stood  with  that  party  against  all  the  political 
organizations  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  arrayed 
against  it.  When  the  old  Whig  party  existed,  I  op- 
posed it  upon  those  issues  which  have  become  obsolete, 
and  are  no  longer  before  the  country,  Up<jn  the  great 
question  of  slavery,  which  is  the  vital  question  of  this 
day,  I  stand  where  the  Democracy  stood,  and  the  Whig 
])arty  stood,  as   long    as    the    Whig   party  had   an   exist- 

"Upon  the  advent  of  the  Know-Nothing  or  Ameri- 
can party,  I  opposed  it  persistently,  and  particularly  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  party  in  relation  to  naturaliza- 
tion and  religion.  My  views  upon  these  subjects  have 
undergone  no  change.  I  am  for  our  naturalization  laws 
as  they  stand,  and  for  the  entire  freedom  of  religious 
belief,  and  would  resist  to  the  last  any  infringement 
upon  the  one  or  the  other." 

The  election  of  1S5S  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
English  to  Congress  by  a  larger  majority  than  ever. 
There  had  been  no  change  in  the  boundaries  of  his  dis- 
trict, but  his  career  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
had  been  upward  and  onward  ;  his  majority  gradually 
increasing    at    each    election,    from    four    hundred    and 
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ciglily-ciijhl  in  1S52,  to  eighteen  liumlred  anil  twelve  in 
185S,  .in»l  this  at  a  time  when  Oemocratic  Congressmen 
were  almost  swept  out  of  existence  in  the  North- 
ern stales.  In  the  mean  time  the  sjilit  in  his  polit- 
ical party  continued  to  widen,  and  the  shadows  of 
the  great  Civil  War  began  to  be  visible  to  his  keen  and 
experienced  vision.  .Mr.  English  was  then  a  member 
of  the  national  campaign  committee,  having  for  his  col- 
leagues C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohi.) :  William  Barks- 
dale,  of  Mississippi;  Miles  Taylor,  of  Louisiana;  Will- 
iam Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania;  T.  .'^.  Bocock,  of  Virginia; 
John  A.  I.ogaii,  of  Illinois;  and  John  Cochrane,  of  New 
York.  The  approaching  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  a  great  event, 
pregnant  with  mighty  consequences  both  to  thai  party 
and  the  country.  Mr.  English  was  not  a  delegate,  but 
he  went  to  Charleston  to  do  what  he  could  as  a  peace- 
maker, to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  division  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic parly.  If  the  ju<lgmcnt  of  such  prudent  and 
practical  men  as  Mr.  English  had  been  folIo\\*cd,  there 
wouUl  have  been  but  one  Democratic  presidential  ticket, 
and  such  a  conservative  patriotic  platloim  as  probably 
would  have  commanded  success.  And  if  it  had  been 
successful  how  different  might  have  been  the  history  of 
this  country!  But  those  who  labored  lor  harmony 
labored  in  vain,  and  Mr.  English  returned  to  Washing- 
ton before  the  convention  adjourned  greatly  discouraged 
at  heart,  but  still  hoping  all  would  end  well.  Imme- 
diately after  his  return  he  made  a  speech  in  Congress. 
It  was  before  the  breaking  up  at  Charleston,  and  just 
at  the  time  the  feeling  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
public  was  at  the  zenith.  Mr.  English  commenced  this 
great  speech  by  saying: 

"If  I  were  to  speak  upon  the  topics  which  seem  to 
be  absorbing  the  attention  of  every  boily  now,  it  would 
be  upon  the  scenes  that  have  been  enacted  and  the 
events  which  are  transpiring  at  Charleston. 

"I  may  be  permilleil  to  say,  sir,  upon  this  sulijcct 
of  the  presidency,  that  I  have  but  little  svmpathv  with 
those  who  impei-iously  denianil  •  C.-vsar  or' nobody;'  no 
svmpathv  with  that  rule-or-ruin  spirit  which  has  been 
exhibited  ton  much  of  l.ate  in  both  wings  of  the  Dem- 
party,   and    to    which    may  justly  be   attributed 
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cipitated this  state  of  affairs  upon  the  country 

"It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  just  at   this  time,  dark  : 
and    ominous    clouds    seem    to    be    -lowering    over    our 
house;'    but    I    have    an  abiding  faith  that  these  clouds  ; 
will  vmn  breik  away,  and  leave  the  glorious  sun  of  De- 
mocracy shining  brightly  as  ever. 

"Sii,  mere  political  storms  have  no  terror  for  me,  or 
for  the  greai  parly  lo  which  I  belong;  and,  for  the 
present,  I  shall  go  upon  the  supposition  that  whatever 
storms  may  have  prevailed  at  Charleston  were  necessaiy  1 


for  the  purity  and  healthfulness  of  the  political  atmos- 
phere, as  natural  storms  are  known  to  be  for  a  like  pur- 
pose in  the  physical  world." 

Had  there  been  that  spirit  of  concession  and  har- 
mony in  his  party  that  Mr.  English  so  earnestly  invoked 
in  his  speech  and  elsewhere,  a  Democrat  might  have 
been  elected  President,  an<I  possibly  the  terrible  civil 
war  avoided  ;  but  the  conflicting  elements  could  not,  or 
would  not,  be  harmonized.  The  administration  men 
would  not  have  Mr.  Douglas  for  President  un<ler  any 
circumstances;  Mr.  Douglas's  friends  would  not  have  any 
body  else.  It  was  the  old  imperious  demand  for  Cwsar 
or  nobody.  The  result  was  a  disastrous  defeat.  Then 
came  the  movement  in  the  South  in  favor  of  dissolution. 
Mr.  English  was  for  pacification,  if  possible,  and  favored 
every  measure  tending  to  that  result.  On  the  subject 
of  secession  he  was  as  firm  and  bold  in  opposing  the 
views  of  his  former  political  associates  from  the  South 
as  he  had  been  in  opposing  the  admission  of  Kansas  as 
a  state  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  He  de- 
nounced it  from  the  beginning,  and  made  every  effort 
to  induce  Southern  members  to  abandon  it.  In  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  plainly  told 
the  South  that  "  the  great  Democratic  party,  that  has 
so  long  and  so  justly  boasted  of  its  nationality,  must 
not  degenerate  into  a  mere  Southern  sectional  party,  or 
a  party  that  tolerates  the  sentiment  of  disunion  ;  if  it 
does,  its  d.iys  are  numbered,  and  its  mission  ended." 
.\lluding  to  the  folly  of  the  South  threatening  to  break 
up  the  Union  because  of  the  election  of  a  sectional  man 
to  the  President's  chair,  he  told  them  that  a  corporal's 
guard  of  Northern  men  would  not  go  with  them  out 
of  the  Union  for  such  a  cause,  and  that  his  constituents 
would  only  "march  under  the  flag  and  keep  step  to  the 
music  of  the  I'nion."  Addressing  the  Southern  mem- 
bers, he  said  : 

"  Eooking  at  this  mailer  from  the  particular  stand- 
point you  occupy,  it  is  to  be  fcare<l  you  have  not  always 
properly  appreciated  the  position  of  the  free  state  De- 
mocracy, or  the  perils  which  would  environ  them  in 
the  event  of  a  resort  to  the  extreme  measures  to  which 
I  refer.  Would  you  expect  us  in  such  an  event  lo  go 
with  you  out  of  the  Union?  If  so,  let  me  tell  you, 
frankly,  your  expectations  will  never  be  realized.  Col- 
lectively, as  states,  it  would  be  impossible,  and  as  indi- 
viduals inadmissible;  because  it  would  involve  innu- 
merable sacrifices,  and  a  severance  of  those  sacred  ties 
which  bind  every  man  to  his  own  immediate  country, 
and  which,  as  patriots,  we  never  wouhl  surrender." 

But  his  appeals  were  all  in  vain.  The  time  for  rea- 
son and  appeals  10  patriotism,  in  that  direction  at  least, 
had  passed.  The  crisis  of  the  great  American  conflict 
was  at  hand.  It  was  now  inevitable  that  the  angry 
controversy  would  be  transferred  from  the  halls  of 
Congress  to  be  decided  by  a  bloody  and  relentless  war; 
an  event  he  had  hoped  would  never  come,  and  zealously 
labored  to  avert.      lie    now   determined    at    all    hazards 
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to  retire  from  Congress  and  active  political  life,  having 
served  continuously  througli  four  terms.  That  he  retired 
with  the  full  and  unqualified  indorsement  of  his  con- 
stituents is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  convention  which 
nominated  his  successor  adopted  unanimously  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

^'Resolved,  That,  in  selecting  a  candidate  to  represent 
this  district  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  we  deem  it 
a  proper  occasion  to  express  the  respect  and  esteem  we 
entertain  for  our  present  member,  Hon.  \V.  H.  English, 
and  our  confidence  in  him  as  a  public  officer.  In  his 
retirement, 'in  accordance  with  his  well-known  wishes, 
from  the  position  of  Representative,  which  he  has  so 
long  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the 
country,  we  heartily  greet  him  with  the  plaudit,  '  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.'  " 

Thus  did  he  retire  from  an  active  participation  in 
political  affairs  as  an  office-holder,  without  ever  having 
sustained  a  defeat  before  the  people,  in  the  full  meridian 
of  success,  and  with  strong  prospect  of  being  advanced 
(had  he  made  the  effort)  to  still  higher  political  honors. 
Mr.  English  was  offered  the  command  of  a  regiment  by 
his  personal  friend.  Governor  Morton,  but  declined, 
and  in  person  took  no  active  part  in  the  war;  but  he 
was  a  firm  and  consistent  supporter  of  the  Union  cause. 
The  following  account  of  a  speech  made  by  him  about 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  is  taken  from 
the  Madison  Courier,  a  paper  not  of  Mr.  English's 
politics: 

"Mr.  English  spoke  for  over  an  hour.  He  said  that 
he  had  informed  Southern  men  more  than  a  year  ago, 
in  a  speech  in  Congress,  that  he  disapproved  of  seces- 
sion in  toto,  and  that  it  could  never  have  his  counte- 
nance and  support.  It  was  also  well  known  tliat  he 
was  opposed  to  the  Republican  doctrines,  and  should 
boldly  assail  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  whenever  he  thought 
it  wrong;  but,  as  a  native  of  Indiana,  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  free  state  interests,  he  felt  that  his  allegiance 
was  exclusively  due  to  the  stale  of  Indiana  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  he  should  accordingly 
abide  in  good  faith  by  their  laws,  and  stand  under  the 
old,  time-honored  flag.  He  trusted  that  the  bitter  cup 
of  civil  war  might  be  passed  from  our  lips,  and  he 
would  exhaust  every  possible  means  of  maintaining  the 
peace;  but,  if  nothing  will  do  but  war,  then  we  must 
all  stand  or  fall  together." 

This  was  an  eventful  and  trying  period  in  his  life. 
He  had  abandoned  the  field  of  politics,  and  declined 
employment  as  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  had  grown 
rusty  in  the  law.  After  many  years  of  intense  activity, 
and  at  his  age,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  to  sit  down  in 
his  little  native  village  and  do  nothing.  He  tried  it, 
but  before  the  end  of  a  year  worried  himself,  on  ac- 
count of  his  inactivity,  into  a  long  spell  of  sickness, 
and  gave  up  the  "  retired  and  quiet  life "  idea  in 
despair.  He  always  had  an  aptitude  for  finance,  and 
was  encouraged  to  go  into  banking  by  his  friends  Hugh 
McCulloch  (then  about  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency)  and  the  great  bankers,  J. 


F.  D.  Lanier,  of  New  York,  and  George  W.  Riggs, 
of  Washington  City.  The  two  latter  became  stock- 
holders with  him  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Indian- 
apolis, which  was  founded  by  Mr.  English  in  the  spring 
of  1863.  Of  course  this  required  Mr.  English  to  remove 
to  Indianapolis,  where  he  has  since  resided.  This 
bank  was  among  the  first  organized  in  the  United 
States  under  the  national  system,  and  the  very  first  to 
get  out  its  circulation.  It  was  several  years  before 
another  was  organized  in  Indianapolis,  and  that  was  the 
period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  It  went  into  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  nation's  greatest  peril,  when  it  most 
needed  that  financial  aid — the  very  "sinews  of  war" — 
which  the  organization  of  national  banks  was  then 
thought  best  calculated  to  give.  The  national  system 
of  banking  was  untried,  and  at  that  time  was  viewed 
with  distrust  and  disfavor  not  only  by  many  persons  on 
political  grounds,  but  also  many  others,  especially  those 
already  established  in  banking  under  other  systems, 
who  very  naturally  did  not  care  to  encourage  rivals  in 
business.  This  was,  to  some  extent,  true  of  Indian- 
apolis, where  the  field  had  already  long  been  occupied 
by  bankers  who  deservedly  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  highest  degree — notably  the  Fletchers, 
Sharpes,  and  Harrisons,  who  were  known  and  recognized 
by  every  body  as  men  of  strict  integrity,  great  wealth, 
and  the  highest  order  of  business  qualifications.  But 
great  and  good  kings  do  not  care  to  have  a  rival  near 
the  throne.  These  were  private  bankers,  doing  well, 
and  so,  at  that  time,  not  much  fancying  this  new  and 
untried  system  ;  and  it,  no  doubt,  looked  to  them  like 
great  presumption,  as  it  really  was,  for  a  man  without 
banking  experience,  and  entirely  unknown  10  fame  as  a 
financier,  to  come  up  out  of  the  humble  little  county  of 
Scott  and  undertake  lo  compete  with  them  in  the  bank- 
ing business.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  undertak- 
ings, Mr.  English  steadily  persevered  until  he  achieved 
a  splendid  success.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  a  first- 
class  business  man,  and  gradually  grew  in  favor  with 
his  colleagues  and  the  public  until  he  was  president  of 
the  Indianopolis  Clearing  House  Association,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Banking  Association — the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  profession  in  his  city  and  state.  In 
the  spring  of  1S76  a  convention  of  bankers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  was  held  in  Washington 
City,  which  Mr.  English  attended,  and  he  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  committee  to  appear  before  and  address 
a  committee  of  Congress  upon  certain  matters  of  finance. 
A  special  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Times  said,  that 
"  the  tu'O  notable  addresses  of  the  session  were  made  by 
E.  G.  Spaulding,  author  of  the  national  banking  act, 
and  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana.  The  latter's  ad- 
dress consisted  in  the  main  of  statements  based  upon 
tables  and  estimates,  and  a  comparison  of  treasury  re- 
ports,   of  great    and   general    interest    to   the    country." 
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The  bank  of  wliicli  he  was  so  long  president  com- 
menced with  a  capital  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  but  he  had  the  .sagacity  to  .secure  as 
stockholders  >uch  men  as  J.  K.  D.  Lanier,  Georye  W. 
Kiggs,  Governor  O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  T.  A.  Hen- 
dricks, Hon.  Franklin  Landers,  an.l  Hon.  J.  A. 
Gravens,  and  oiher  gentlemen  of  the  very  highest  finan- 
cial and  political  standing,  and  under  his  admirable 
management  very  large  divi<lends  were  paid  the  stock- 
holders and  the  capital  increased  to  a  million  dollars, 
with  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  surjilus.  For 
over  fourteen  years  Mr.  English  presided  over  the  bank 
with  remarkable  ability  and  unquestioned  fidelity, 
until  it  W.1S  recognized  as  the  first  financial  institution 
in  the  state,  and  among  the  first  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  English  had  acquired  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  various  street  railway  lines  of  the 
city,  and  was  largely  interested  in  re.al  estate  and  other 
business  enterprises,  which  so  severely  taxed  his  ener- 
gies that  his  health  became  somewhat  impaired  ;  and,  as 
his  wife  had  long  been  in  such  feeble  health  .-is  to  make 
removal  for  a  time  to  a  wanner  climate  desirable,  he 
determined  to  retire  from  active  business.  Accordingly, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1877,  he  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  bank.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  stock- 
holders and  directors,  he  very  feelingly  said: 

".\fter  a  life  of  unceasing  labor  from  earliest  boy- 
hood, and  the  great  care  and  responsibility  of  jiresiding 
over  this  large  institution  since  its  formation,  over  four- 
teen years  a;;o,  1  feel  it  a  <luty  I  owe  both  to  tnyself 
and  an  invalid  wife,  whose  condition  requires  my  special 
attention,  to  take  a  season  of  rest  from  all  active  business; 
and  I  mu~t,  therefore,  beg  you  to  accept  this  resignation 
as  president,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  this  date. 

"  In  severing  this  connection,  .and  taking  my  leave 
of  you,  I  can  truly  say,  there  are  but  few  partings  in 
this  world  I  should  feel  more  keenly  than  this.  It  may 
well  excite  tender  feelings  to  retire  forever  from  an  in- 
stitution which  has  been  under  my  special  care  since  its 
foundation,  and  to  sever  the  confidential  business  rel.i- 
tions  which  have  so  pleasantly  existed  with  its  stock- 
holders and  officers  for  over  the  third  of  a  generation. 

"What  important  events  have  transpired  within  that 
period !  We  have  passed  through  one  of  the  greatest 
ci\il  wars  of  modern  times,  and  are  just  now,  I  trust 
anrl  believe,  beginning  lo  emerge  from  a  long  and  dis- 
astrous period  of  financial  distress,  the  legitimate  se- 
quence of  events  growing  out  of  the  war. 

"I  can  conscientiously  say,  befiire  God,  that  in  all 
these  vears  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  faithfully 
and  efiicienlly  discharge  my  duties  as  your  president. 
With  what  result  tlie  record  can  best  testify." 

The  stockholders  and  directors  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion with  deep  regret,  and,  in  doing  so,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"KtsoheJ.  That  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  this 
bank  sincerely  regret  the  causes  which  impel  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Hon.  William  II.  English,  so  long  presi- 
dent of  this  institution:  and  that,  in  accepting  the  same, 
they  desire  to  express  their   thanks   lo  him  for  the  very 


I  great  financial  ability,  constant  watchfulness,  and  perfect 
fidelity  with  which  he  h.is  managed  it  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  the  present  time. 

'•/usokvii.  That  the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
be  directed  lo  have  prepared  and  present  to  him  a  suit- 
able testimonial,  as  a  memento  of  our  jiersonal  regard 
and  esteem,  and  that  he  carrj'  with  him  our  most  sin- 
cere wishes  for  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness." 

In  pursuance  of  the  latter  resolution  there  was  pre- 
sented to  -Mr.  English  a  magnificent  gold  medal,  with 
profuse  symbolical  ornaments  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  words,  "  Portitude,  Strength, 
Fidelity,"  and  on  the  reverse  the  following  inscription: 

"Presented  to  Hon.  William  H.  English,  founder, 
and  over  fourteen  years  president,  of  the  First  National 
liank  of  Indianapolis,  as  a  memento  of  the  personal  es- 
teem of  the  stockholders  and  directors,  an<l  tlieir  high 
appreciation  of  his  very  great  financial  ability,  constant 
watchfulness,  and  perfect  fidelity,  July  23,  1877." 

Soon  after  retiring  from  the  bank  Mr.  English  sold 
out  all  his  stock  in  the  street  railway  and  other  com- 
panies, and  now  does  not  own  a  dollar  of  stock  in 
any  corporation  whatever,  which  is  very  remarkable  for 
a  man  of  his  large  wealth.  The  clearheaded  compre- 
hension of  the  situation  during  the  great  financial  panic 
of  1873,  and  his  cool  and  judicious  management  upon 
that  trying  occasion,  did  very  much  to  prevent  disaster 
lo  the  Indianapolis  banks,  and  to  elevate  him  in  public 
estimation  as  a  good  leader  in  great  emergencies.  One 
of  the  leading  newspapers,  the  Pcopk^  referring  to  this, 
said:  "  His  conduct  throughout  the  panic  proved  that 
his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  city  were  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  had  the  nerve 
and  the  will  to  sink  self  and  proffer  aid  to  those  need- 
ing it.'*  Mr.  English  has  always  been  the  bold  and 
fearless  advocate  of  honest  money  and  sound  and  con- 
servative financial  principles.  Upon  this  important 
question  his  record  is  faultless,  and  so  uniformly  con- 
sistent that  his  position  is  never  questioned.  In  a  late 
interview  he  said  : 

'•  For  myself,  I  want  our  money  to  rank  w  ith  the 
same  standard  recognized  by  all  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  world.  I  want  no  depreciated  or  unre- 
deemable paper  forced  upon  our  people.  I  want  the 
laboring  man,  when  pay-day  comes,  to  be  paid  in  real 
dollars,  that  will  purchase  just  as  much  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  the  dollars  .paid  to  bond-ht»lders  or  office- 
holders, and  with  as  great  purchasing  power  as  the  best 
money  in  the  best  markets  of  the  worhl.  Honesty,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  best  policy  in  finance  and  politics, 
as  well  as  in  morals  generally;  and  if  politicians  would 
take  half  as  much  trouble  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
masses  that  they  do  to  take  advantage  of  their  supposed 
prejudices,  it  would  be  far  better." 

Of  this  bold  and  patriotic  declaration  of  Mr.  English, 
the  IlAston  Post  no  doubt  echoed  the  general  sentiment 
when  it  said  : 

"If  we  could  have  the  ear  of  every  Democrat  in  the 
country,  we  should  be  gl.ad  to  know  if  any  thing  better 
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than    this   has    been  uttered,  and  who  can  honestly  dis- 
sent from   it?" 

On  the  evening  of  October  25,  1873,  ^  ^^'S*^  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  business 
men  of  Indianapolis  took  place,  which  the  papers  of 
the  next  morning  designated  as  "the  most  noted  assem- 
blage of  the  sort  held  in  the  city  for  years."  There 
was  much  excitement,  and  strong  and  general  feeling 
that  a  further  inflation  of  the  currency  was  the  best 
remedy  for  existing  and  threatened  financial  evils.  Al- 
most solitary  and  alone,  Mr.  English  combated  the 
correctness  of  this  position,  and  in  a  forcible  speech  did 
much  to  change  the  current  of  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  will  make  only  one  extract,  to  show  how  con- 
sistent he  has  always  been  on  financial  questions  : 

"Mr.  English  believed  the  present  financial  troubles 
had  mainly  been  brought  about  by  extravagance,  over- 
trading, and  too  much  indebtedness,  and  that  these 
had  grown  in  good  part  out  of  the  inflated  condition 
of  the  currency.  He  did  not  think  a  further  inflation 
would  be  desirable.  He  favored  returning,  within  a 
reasonable  period,  to  the  currency  the  world  has  always 
recognized  as  the  true  standard  of  values,  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  paper  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver  on  demand  ; 
but  he  would  have  this  done  gradually  and  voluntarily, 
under  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  trade,  rather  than  by 
any  arbitrary  legislation.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  swollen 
to  such  an  extent  as  might  suit  the  caprices  of  reckless 
speculators,  or  the  notions  of  unprincipled  politicians 
who  might,  for  the  time  being,  happen  to  be  in  power. 
The  great  business  interests  of  the  country  needed  to  be 
on  a  firmer  and  surer  basis  than  that." 

It  should  not  be  understood  that,  because  Mr.  English 
retired  from  Congress  in  i86o  and  declined  longer  to 
hold  office,  he  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  pub- 
lic aflfairs.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  in 
1S61,  and  in  1862  he  was  again  spoken  of  for  Congress, 
but  declined  the  use  of  his  name  in  a  published  letter, 
in  which  he  advised  his  old  Democratic  constituents  to 
keep  up  their  organization,  and  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union.      He  said; 

*'It  is  perhaps  superfluous  for  me  to  add  that,  as  a 
private  citizen,  neither  seeking  nor  desiring  office,  I  shall 
exert  whatever  of  influence  I  possess  to  maintain  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  speedily  suppress  the 
Rebellion.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven 
from  correct  principles  by  any  amount  of  misrepresenta- 
tion or  even  persecution. 

"I  would  say,  let  us  firmly  stand  together  under  the 
old  flag  and  in  the  old  organization,  fighting  secession- 
ism  to  the  bitter  end,  assailing  the  administration 
■wherever  we  conscientiously  believe  it  to  be  in  error, 
but  upholding  the  Conslitution  and  laws,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  that  great  historical  fact,  which  can  not 
be  overcome  by  misrepresentation  or  abuse,  and  that  is, 
that  under  the  rule  of  the  Democracy  the  country  grew 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  and  as 
long  as  they  held  power  the  people  of  all  the  states 
were  prosperous  and  happy." 


In  1S64  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  congressional  con- 
vention which  nominated  that  sterling  patriot  Michael 
C.  Kerr  to  Congress,  and  who  died  whilst  speaker  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  English  were  life-long 
friends,  and  Mr.  Kerr  said  often  that  he  owed  his  seat 
in  Congress  to  Mr.  English.  Mr.  English  was  an  advo- 
cate of  General  McClellan  for  President,  and  introduced 
the  resolution  in  the  convention  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  declaring  for  McClellan  as  first 
choice;  also  a  resolution  declaring,  *'That  we  are 
now,  as  we  ever  have  been,  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of 
the  union  of  the  states,  under  the  Constitution,  and 
stand  ready,  as  we  have  ever  stood  heretofore,  to  do 
every  thing  that  loyal  and  true  citizens  should  do  to 
maintain  that  union,  under  the  Constitution,  and  to  hand 
it  down  to  our  children  unimpaired,  as  we  received  it 
from  our  fathers."  Mr.  English's  business  continued  to 
increase  until  it  reached  such  immense  proportions  that 
it  absorbed  all  his  time,  and  he  could  give  but  little  at- 
tention to  political  affairs,  but  he  was  a  firm  friend  and 
supporter  of  Governor  Seymour  and  Governor  Tilden, 
and  presided  at  the  meeting  held  at  the  capital  of  the 
state,  ratifying  the  nomination  of  Tilden  and  Hen- 
dricks.     Upon  that  occasion  he  said: 

"It  is  known  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  have  not 
of  late  years  been  an  active  participant  in  political  af- 
fairs. Preferring  the  quiet  pursuits  of  private  life,  and 
intending  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  turmoils  of  active 
jiolitics,  I  am,  nevertheless,  not  an  indift'erent  spectator 
in  this  contest,  and  certainly  do  not  forget  the  past.  I 
do  not  forget  that  I  was  born  a  Democrat;  was  long  an 
earnest,  hard-working  member  of  its  party,  always  a 
firm  believer  in  its  great  cardinal  principles,  and  fre- 
quently a  recipient  of  its  favors,  at  a  time  when  such 
favors  were  to  me  of  inestimable  value.  With  such 
antecedents,  and  a  heart  which  I  know  is  not  incapable 
of  gratitude,  I  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
this  grand  old  party;  and,  although  in  bad  health  and 
shrinking  from  appearing  as  a  participant  in  a  public 
political  meeting,  I  could  not  forego  the  pressing  call 
that  was  made  upon  me  to  preside  upon  this  occasion, 
because  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  welfare  of  the  people  dtmands  thorough  re- 
form in  the  affairs  of  the  general  government,  and  that 
such  reform  can  now  only  be  certainly  and  effectively 
secured  by  the  election  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks.  But 
I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  here  to-night  in 
a  mere  partisan  capacity,  claiming  that  every  thing 
called  Democratic  must  necessarily  be  good,  and  every- 
thing called  Republican  necessarily  bad.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  congratulate  the  Republican  parly  upon  having 
nominated  good  men  for  candidates  at  Cincinnati,  and 
placing  them  upon  a  creditable  platform,  but  I  con- 
gratulate the  Democratic  parly  still  more  upon  having 
nominated  better  men  upon  a  better  platform." 

There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the  In- 
diana Democracy  just  at  this  time,  because  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks had  not  been  nominated  for  President,  and  be- 
cause of  the  financial  views  of  the  St.  Louis  platform, 
and   Mr.  English's  speech  had  a  good  effect  in  soothing 
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the  (lis>ali>fii.d  an<l  gitling  lii>  parly  into  line.  lie 
a.lruilly  said: 

'•  It  was  natural  that,  in  tlic  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, Mime  Indiana  Democrats  should  have  felt  dis- 
satisfied, but  most  of  those  have  become  reconciled,  and 
not  only  support  the  ticket  now,  but  stand  squarely 
upon  the  platform.  The  few  who  have  not  yet  got  on 
the  platform  will  hurry  to  get  on  board  before  the 
lightning  express  train  of  the  Democracy  is  fairly  under 
way,  because  they  know  that  train  is  bound  to  come  in 
ahead,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  get  on  the  platform 
when  the  cars  are  in  motion.  Never  fear  hut  all  the 
boys  will  get  on  board  in  due  season,  for  they  are  not 
going  to  be  left  behind  in  this  grand  Democratic  march 
to  victory. 

"  Even  the  camp-followers,  the  dodgers,  and  the 
trimmers,  who  hang  on  the  outskirts  of  the  party,  dis- 
tr.ictiiig  its  councils  and  marring  its  harmony  by  dis- 
paraging the  platform  for  the  s,-ike  of  a  little  local 
popularity,  will  be  clamoring  to  get  upon  it,  as  it 
l)ecomes  more  and  more  evident  it  is  going  to  be 
adopted  by  the  jieoplc." 

The  financial  trouble  he  managed  with  like  sagacity: 

"  I  contend  there  is  nothing  in  the  St.  Louis  plat- 
fririn  u[M)n  the  subject  of  the  finances  about  which 
Democrats  shouM  diHer.  It  favors  the  repeal  of  that 
clause  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  fixes  a  certain  day 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  repudiates 
a  changeable  standard  of  values,  and  advocates  that 
standartl  which  is  recognized  in  our  own  Constitution  as 
well  .TS  by  the  whcde  civilized  world.  It  ])roposes  to 
secure  to  our  own  |)eople  real  ilollars,  that  shall  have  as 
much  purchasing  power  as  the  dollars  of  other  nations. 
It  secures  to  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer, 
a  dollar  that  will  have  as  great  a  purchasing  power  as 
the  dollar  of  the  bond-holder.  It  secures  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  man  of  business  that  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty  as  to  the  financial  future  which  will  enable 
him  to  make  investments  and  engage  in  business  with 
some  intelligence  and  feeling  of  security,  which  he  never 
can  have  with  a  changeable  stamlard  of  values.  In  short, 
it  but  reaftirms  the  old  and  time-honored  doctrine  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  favor  of  a  currency  of  specie, 
and  paper  convertible  into  specie  on  demand.  It  is 
true  the  platform  places  the  Democratic  party  fairly 
and  sijuarcly  upon  the  road  to  specie  payments,  but  it 
rioes  not  propose  to  accomplish  it  by  such  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  legislation  as  will  be  unnecessarily  oppres- 
sive to  cre*litors  or  injurious  to  business." 

This  speech  was  favorably  commented  upon  by  the 
press  and  public  generally.  The  Indianapolis  Stntind 
saiil:  "It  W.1S  a  great  gratification  to  the  thousands 
who  heard  it,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  know  the  power  of  his  logic." 
The  /Vi'//<-,  an  independent  paper,  said:  "It  was  much 
better  than  political  speeches  generally ;"  and  \\\c  Jour- 
nal, the  Republican  state  organ,  admitted  "it  was  far 
above  the  average  of  Democratic  stump  efforts."  The 
Hendricks  Club  and  a  large  crowd  of  citizens  serenaded 
Mr.  Knglish  that  night,  upon  which  occasion  he  w.as 
a.ldressed  by  Colonel  Whitelsey.  who  returned  the  sin- 
cere thanks  of  the  Hendricks  Club,  and  citizens  gcncr.ally, 
for  his  very  able  address  at  the  meeting,  and  expressing 


the   belief  that   it    would    make    the    Democratic  ticket 
many  thousand  votes.      Mr.  English  responded  : 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  vLsit  on  this  calm, 
beautiful  night,  and  for  the  high  compliment  you  have 
paid  me,  as  well  as  for  the  tlelightful  music  with  which 
you  have  favored  me  and  my  invalid  wife,  who  lies 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness  uitliin  a  few  feet  of  where  I  now 
stand.  The  kind  feelings  which  prt  mpled  the  visit, 
and  your  compliments  and  kindly  greetings,  are  very 
grateful  to  our  feelings,  as  the  music  is  grateful  to  our 
ears.  I  can  only  again  thank  you,  in  her  behalf  and 
my  own,  wishing  you  a  safe  return  to  your  homes,  and 
bidding  you  a  very  cordial  good  night." 

Mr.  English  has  a  fine  residence  in  Indianapolis, 
fronting  upon  a  beautiful  circular  jiark  known  as  the 
"  Governor's  Circle,"  so  called  because  originally  de- 
signed as  the  site  for  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of 
the  state.  His  wealth  is  large,  and  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  business  tact  which  has  characterized  him 
throughout  his  career.  He  is  understood  to  be  worth 
several  million  dollars.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Mardulia  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  on  the  IJlh  of  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  Kev. 
Henry  Slicer,  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
performing  the  ceremony,  and  no  union  could  have  been 
more  felicitous  and  happy  than  this  was  during  its  long 
continuance.  This  estimable  lady  died,  at  Indianapolis, 
November  14,  1S76,  universally  loved  and  res]>ccted  by 
all  who  knew  her.  Two  children  were  the  issue  of  this 
marriage,  a  son  and  daughter.  The  son  is  the  Hon. 
W.  E.  Engli.sh,  a  young  man  of  fine  promise,  now  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives,  being 
the  third  of  the  "family  in  lineal  descent  who  has  occu- 
pied that  position — father,  son,  and  grandson.  The 
daughter,  Rosalind,  is  the  wife  of  Doctor  Willoughby 
Walling,  an  eminent  physician  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  is  the  mother  of  two  fine  boy  babies,  William 
English  Walling  and  Willoughby  George  Walling. 
The  foregoing  incidents  of  an  exceptionably  active  and 
successful  life  bring  its  history  down  to  the  year  1877, 
when  Mr.  English,  crowned  with  success  in  every  under- 
taking, with  a  political  and  business  record  without  a 
blemish,  and  at  the  very  meridian  of  his  powers, 
sought  the  retirement  of  private  life,  to  enjoy  in  quiet 
society  the  well  earned  trophies  of  former  years.  But 
in  this  retirement  Mr.  English  was  not  unmindful  of 
his  country  nor  neglectful  of  the  interests  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  whose  principles  he  had  espoused  in  his 
youth,  and  whose  standard-bearer  he  had  been  in  many 
a  hotly  contested  conflict.  Always  a  close  observer  of 
passing  events,  he  continued  to  manifest  his  deep  solici- 
tude for  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  with 
his  ripe  experience  was  ever  ready  to  aid  it  by  his 
counsel.  His  splendid  triumph  in  every  enterprise  with 
which  he  had  been  identified  for  a  <|uarter  of  a  century 
made  his  name  a  synonym  of  success.  His  services  in 
the  Indiana   Legislature,  the  national   fame  he  had  ac- 
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quired  in  Congress,  and  tlie  superior  abilities  he  had 
displayed  as  a  financier,  and  his  fidelity  to  every  trust, 
all  combined  to  give  him  a  prominence  which  was  con- 
tinually attracting  the  attention,  not  only  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  his  native  state,  but  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  country  ;  and  to  these  circumstances  alone 
must  be  credited  his  present  enviable  position  before 
the  American  people,  and  the  unsolicited  association  of 
his  name  with  high  official  trusts.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  Mr.  English  seeks  retirement.  He  has  volun- 
tarily surrendered  advanced  positions  in  public  life  for 
the  enjoyments  to  be  garnered  only  in  the  walks  of  a 
private  citizen.  The  distinction  and  emoluments  of  of- 
fice had  lost  their  attractions,  and,  having  earned  honor 
and  wealth,  he  was  willing  to  surrender  his  place  in  the 
shining  pathway  of  fame  to  others,  content  to  see  them 
crowned,  as  he  had  been,  w-ith  the  approbation  of  their 
countrymen.  But  Mr.  English  could  not  control  the 
logic  of  circumstances;  as  a  result,  and  independent  of 
liis  volition,  there  is  at  this  time  what  seems  to  be 
a  very  general  wish  to  call  him  from  retirement  and 
prominently  identify  him  with  passing  political  events. 
To  every  citizen  possessed  of  state  pride  it  must  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  know  that  Indiana  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  list  of  her  eminent  statesmen, 
stands,  if  not  at  the  head  of  the  list,  abreast  of  the 
foremost;  and  it  is  not  dealing  in  fulsome  eulogy  to 
say  William  H.  English,  in  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  in 
his  prescience,  in  his  knowledge  of  measures  and  poli- 
cies, in  the  analytical  and  synthetical  operations  of  his 
intellect,  in  bold,  vigorous,  and  independent  thought, 
in  that  statesmanship  that  prudently  estimates  forces 
and  reasons  a  priori  ^-aA  a  posteriori^  has  ^<iw,  if  any,  su- 
periors, and  has  earned,  by  his  success  in  public  and 
private  life,  a  proud  position  in  the  list  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time.  Mr.  English  is  logical  rather  than 
ornate.  His  mind  is  a  crucible  in  which  error  is  elim- 
inated from  truth,  and,  the  tests  of  his  analysis  being 
satisfactory,  he  is  proof  against  sophisms  or  the  blan- 
dishments of  flattery.  With  a  mind  trained  from  early 
manhood  in  a  school  of  logic  which  dignified  facts,  the 
brilliancy  of  fiction  never  beguiles  him  from  the  lumi- 
nous pathway  mapped  out  by  reason,  and  hence,  as  a 
result,  his  public  and  private  life  is  singularly  free  from 
the  mistakes  that  have  embarrassed  other  public  men, 
and  his  past  good  fortune  in  this  regard  points  to  him 
with  special  distinctness  as  eminently  qualified  for 
public  trusts,  no  matter  what  the  gravity  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities may  be.  At  school,  a  student  of  law,  an 
attorney,  principal  clerk  of  the  Indiana  Legislature, 
secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  member 
of  the  Legislature  and  speaker  of  the  House,  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  banker,  and  private  citizen,  at  all  times 
clear,  concise,  and  self-poised,  William  H.  English  has 
demonstrated,  as  few  men  have  done,  capacities  of  the 
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first  order,  and  which  command  universal  respect.  In 
such  a  life,  so  varied  in  Us  responsibilities,  developing 
always  and  continually  in  the  same  direction  of  pure 
character,  high  resolves,  and  noble  ambitions,  there  must 
be  of  necessity  certain  forces  and  factors  uf  integrity 
of  purpose  and  of  fidelity  to  the  public  welfare,  which 
are  certain  to  attract  public  attention  and  demand  an 
enlargement  of  their  domain  of  usefulness.  At  the  time 
of  writing  this  sketch  the  financial  question  is  upper- 
most in  the  public  mind.  It  touche.  every  interest  and 
commands  universal  consideration.  Where  is  the  man 
whose  views  will  best  harmonize  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  North  and  the  South,  upon  this  question?  This 
much  may  be  said  of  Mr.  English,  that  his  financial  ex- 
jjcrience,  his  comprehension  of  financial  theories  and 
results,  his  pronounced  conservatism,  and  his  acknowl- 
edged ability  as  a  financier,  designate  him  as  the  peer 
of  the  most  advanced  student  of  finances  in  all  of  their 
varied  applications  to  the  demands  of  the  country.  To 
the  South,  always  just;  to  the  North,  an  inflexible 
friend;  comprehending  the  wants  and  interests  of  the 
East;  with  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  West  in  its 
expanding  and  enfolding  growth  and  resources,  Mr. 
English  includes  in  his  thought  and  experience  the  es- 
sentials of  an  administration  of  afi'airs  in  which  the  har- 
monies of  interests  and  the  logic  of  development  are 
most  admirably  blended.  The  logic  of  events  points  to 
him  as  a  distinguished  native  Indianian,  who,  should  cir- 
cumstances create  an  inevitable  necessity,  would  exhibit 
to  the  country  those  exalted  traits  of  character  wdiich 
in  these  times  are  sought  for  with  jirofound  solicitude. 
Mr.  English  is  a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  words. 
His  efforts  as  a  debater  are  more  remarkable  for  prac- 
tical common  sense  than  for  brilliancy  of  oratory  or  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  His  mind,  strictly  practical  in  all 
its  scope  and  bearings,  is  eminently  utilitarian.  Energy 
of  character,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  an  unswerving 
integrity,  are  his  chief  characteristics.  In  personal  in- 
tercourse he  is  inclined  to  be  retiring  and  reserved, 
which  might  be  attributed  to  haughtiness  or  pride  by  a 
stranger,  but  to  an  acquaintance  and  friend  he  is  open, 
candid,  and  affable.  In  the  private  and  social  relations 
of  life  he  stands  "without  blemish  and  above  reproach." 
As  a  business  man,  he  has  most  valuable  qualities. 
Without  being  too  cautious,  he  is  prudent  and  con- 
servative. He  looks  searchingly  and  comprehensively 
into  the  nature  and  probable  results  of  all  schemes,  and 
when  he  once  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  it  is  with 
a  strength  that  carries  all  before  it.  He  is  not  demon- 
strative in  any  thing  that  he  does,  but  there  is  a  quiet, 
determined,  and  unceasing  application  of  his  whole  re- 
sources of  mind  and  energy  to  the  end  in  view.  He  is 
above  the  average  height,  with  an  erect,  well-made 
figure.  His  head  is  of  good  size,  with  regular  features. 
The  forehead  is  high  and  broad.     He  is  dignified  and 
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gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  lias  a  jik-asing  ad- 
dress «iih  all  persons.  His  whole  contmir  of  face 
and  person  would  at  once  attract  favorable  attention  in 
any  gathering.  Intellect,  uprightness  of  character,  self- 
reliance,  and  zeal  are  ^uggested  by  his  appearance,  and 
made  known  in  his  deeds.  A  man  who  has  gained  un- 
qualified suLCess  in  every  position  of  his  life,  it  is  to  be 
said  of  him  that  this  is  the  result  of  an  ability  which 
has  been  e<|ually  beyond  question.  Since  the  foregoing 
was  written,  .Mr.  English  w.is  unanimously  nominated 
for  the  high  office  of  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  which 
assembled  at  Cincinnati  June,  iSSo.  He  was  officially 
informed  of  this  nomination  at  the  residence  of  General 
Winfield  S.  Hancock,  Cnvcrnor's  Isl.and,  New  York, 
on  the  13th  of  July,  and  formally  accepted  the  same  on 
the  30lh  of  the  same  month,  in  a  bold  and  aggressive 
letter,  which  was  much  admired  by  his  political  friends 
and  severely  criticised  by  his  political  opponents.  It 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  hcy-note  of  the  campaign  on 
the  Democratic  side.     It  is  as  follows: 

"Indian.\polis,  Indiana,  y«/)' 30,  iSSo. 

"  Gentlemfn — I  have  now  the  honor  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  informing  me  that  I  w.as 
unanimously  nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice-president 
of  the  Unite<l  States,  hy  the  late  Democratic  National 
Convention  which  assembled  at  Cincinnati. 

'*  .As  foreshadowed  in  the  verbal  remarks  made  by 
me  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  your  letter,  I  have 
now  to  say  that  I  accept  the  high  trust  with  a  realizing 
sense  of  its  responsibility,  and  am  profoundly  grateful 
for  the  honor  conferred. 

"  I  accept  the  nomination  upon  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  convention,  which  I  cordially  ap- 
prove, and  I  accept  it  quite  as  much  because  of  my 
faith  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  great  states- 
man and  soldier  nominated  on  the  same  ticket  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"His  eminent  services  to  his  country;  his  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  laws;  his  clear  per- 
ception of  the  correct  piinciples  of  government,  as 
taught  by  Jefferson  ;  his  scrupulous  care  to  keep  the 
military  in  strict  .subordination  to  the  civil  authorities; 
his  high  regard  for  civil  liberty,  person.il  rights,  and 
rights  of  property  ;  his  .acknowledged  ability  in  civil  as 
well  as  military  affairs;  and  his  pure  and  blameless  life, 
all  point  to  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

"Not  only  a  brave  soldier,  a  great  comm.ander,  a 
wise  statesman,  and  a  pure  patriot,  but  a  prudent,  pains- 
taking, practical  man  of  unquestioned  honesty,  trusted 
often  with  important  public  duties,  faithful  to  every 
trust,  and  in  the  full  memlian  of  ripe  and  vigorous 
manhood,  he  is  in  my  judgment,  eminently  fitted  for 
the  uighest  office  on  earth-the  presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

'•  Not  only  is  he  the  right  man  for  the  place,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
require  that  the  party  which  has  moncpolized  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  general  government  for  the 
l.a-t  twenty  years  should  be  retired.  The  continuance 
of  that  parly  in  power  four  years  longer  would  not  be 
benehcial  to  the  public,  or  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 


I  of  our  republican  institutions.  Laws  of  entail  have 
not  been  favored  in   our  system    of  government.     The 

I  perpetuation  of  property,  or  ])lacc,  in  one  family,  or  set 
of  men,  has  never  been  encouraged  in  this  country,  and 
the  great  and  good  men  who  formed  our  republican 
govenimenl  and  its  traditions,  wisely  limited  the  tenure 

f  of  office,  an<l,  in  many  ways,  showed  their  disapproval 
of  long  leases  of  power.  Twenty  years  of  continuous 
power  is  long  enough,  and  has  already  led  to  irregular- 
ities and   corruptions  which  are  not  likely  to  be  prop- 

I  erly    exposed    under   the   same    party    that    perpetrated 

'  them. 

'•  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  last 
four  years  of  power  held  by  that  party  were  procured 
by  di>credital)le  means,  and  held  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  a  m.ajority  of  the  people.  It  was  a  grievous 
wrong  to  ever)'  voter  and  to  our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  should  never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven. 
JIany  of  the  men  now  in  office  were  put  there  because 
of  corrupt  partisan  services  in  thus  defeating  the  fairly 
and  legally  expressed  will  of  the  majority;  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  professions  of  that  party  in  favor  of 
civil  service  reform  was  shown  by  placing  such  men  in 
office,  and  turning  the  whole  brood  of  federal  office- 
holders loose  to  influence  the  elections.  The  money  of 
the  people,  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury  by  these 
men,  for  services  often  poorly  performed,  or  not  per- 
formed at  all,  is  being  used,  in  vast  sums,  with  the 
knowledge  and  presumed  sanction  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  control  the  elections:  and  even  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  are  strolling  about  the  country  making 
partisan  speeches,  instead  of  being  in  their  departments 
at  Washington  discharging  the  public  duties  for  which 
they  are  paid  by  the  people;  but,  with  all  their  clever- 
ness and  ability,  a  discriminating  public  w  ill,  no  doubt, 
read  between  the  lines  of  their  speeches  that  their 
paramount  hope  and  aim  is  to  keep  themselves,  or  their 
satellites,  four  years  longer  in  office.  That  perpetuating 
the  power  of  chronic  federal  office-holders  four  years 
longer  will  not  benefit  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  hold  no  office,  but  earn  their  daily  bread  by  honest 
industry,  is  what  the  same  discerning  public  will,  no 
doubt,  fully  understand,  as  they  will,  also,  that  it  is 
because  of  their  own  industry  and  economy,  and  God's 
bountiful  harvests,  that  the  country  is  comparatively 
]irosperous,  and  not  liecause  of  any  thing  clone  by  these 
federal  office-holders.  The  country  is  comparatively 
]trosperous,  not  because  of  them,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
This  contest  is,  in  fact,  between  the  people,  endeavor- 
ing to  regain  the  political  power  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  them,  and  to  restore  the  pure,  simple,  eco- 
nomical, constitutional  government  of  our  fathers,  on 
the  one  side,  and  these  federal  office-holders,  and  their 
backers,  pampered  with  place  and  power,  and  deter- 
mined to  retain  them  at  all  hazards,  on  the  other. 

"Hence  the  constant  assumption  of  new  and  danger- 
ous powers  by  the  general  government  under  the  rule 
of  the  Republican  parly;  the  effort  to  build  up  what 
they  call  a  strong  government;  the  interference  with 
home  rule,  and  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  several  stales;  ihe  interference  with  the 
elections  through  the  medium  of  paitl  partisan  federal 
office-holders,  interested  in  keeping  their  parly  in  power, 
and  caring  more  for  that  than  fairness  in  the  elections; 
in  fact,  the  constant  encroachments  which  have  been 
made  by  that  party  upon  the  clearly  reserved  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  states  will,  if  not  checked,  subvert 
the  liberties  of  the  people  antl  the  government  of  lim- 
ited powers  created  by  the  fathers,  and  end  in  a  great, 
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consolidated    central    govcrnmcnl,    '^tron-^,'   indeed,    fur 
evil  and  the  overthrow  of  republican   institutions.      'Ihe 
wise  men   who  formed  our  Constitution  knew  the  evils  I 
of  a  strong  government,   and    the   long   continuance  of 
political  power  in   the  same  hands.     They    knew    there 
was  a  tendency  in  this  direction  in  nil  governments,  and 
consequent  danger   to  republican   institutions    from  that  j 
cause,    and    took    pains    to   guard   against  it.     The   ma- 
chinery   of    a    strong,    centralized    general    government  I 
can  be  used  to  perpetuate  the  same  set  of  men  in  power 
from  term  to  term,  until  it   ceases  to  be  a  republic,   or  | 
is  such    only  in  name;    and    the    tendency  of  the  party  [ 
now   in   power   in    that    direction,   as    shown    in   various 
ways,  besides  the  willingness    recently  manifested  by  a  , 
large  number  of  that  party   to   elect  a   President  an  un-  I 
limited  number  of  terms,   is  quite    apparent,    and   must 
satisfy  thinking  people  that  the  time  has  come  when  it 
will  I)e  safest  and  best  for  that  party  to  be  retired.  | 

"Hut   in  resisting  the  encroachments  of   the  general  j 
government  upon  tiic  reserved  rights  of  the  people  and 
the   states,   I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  favor-  I 
ing   the    pr(»per  exercise   by  the    general  government   of 
the  powers  rightfully  belonging  to  it  under  the  Con^^ii- 
tution.     Encroachments  upon    the    constitutional    rights 
of   the  general   government,    or    interference    with    the 
proper  exercise  of  its  powers,  must  be  carefully  avoided.  , 
The  union  of  the  states,  under  the  Constitution,  must  be  j 
maintained,  and  it  is  well   known  that  this  has  always  I 
been  the  position  of  both   the  candidates  on  the  Demo-  | 
cratic    presidential    ticket.       It    is    acquiesced    in    every-  | 
where  now,  and  finally  and  forever  settled,  as  one  of  the  1 
results  of  the  war.      It  is  certain,    beyond   all  question, 
that  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war  for  the  Union  will 
not  be  overthrown  or  impaired   should  the   Democratic 
ticket  be  elected.     In  that  event   proper  protection  will 
be  given,  in  every  legitimate  way,   to  every  citizen,  na- 
tive or  adopted, -in  every  section  of  the  republic,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  amendments;    a  sound   currency  of  honest  | 
money,  of  a  value  and  purchasing  power  corresponding,  j 
substantially,  with  the  standard  recognized  by  the  com-  ' 
mercial   world,   and    consisting   of   gold   and  silver,  and 
]>aper    convertible    into   coin,    will    be    maintained;    the  I 
labor  and  manufacturing,  commercial  and  business  inter-  I 
ests  of   the  country  will   be   favored  and  encouraged   in 
every  legitimate   way;    the    toiling   millions  of  our  own  ' 
p^opl^  will  be  protected  from   the  destructive    competi- 
tion of  the  Chinese,  and  to  that   end   their  immigration 
to    our   shores    will    be    properly   restricted  ;    the    public 
credit  will  be  scrupulously  maintained  and  strengthened 
by  rigid  economy  in  public  expenditures;  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  the   property  of  the  people,  will 
be  protected  by  a  government  of  law  and  order,  admin- 
istered strictly  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  and  not 
of  corporations  or  privileged  classes. 

"I  do  not  doubt  the  discriminating  justice  of  the 
people  and  their  capacity  for  intelligent  self-govern- 
ment, and  therefore  do  not  doubt  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Its  success  would  bury,  beyond 
resurrection,  the  sectional  jealousies  and  hatreds  which 
have  so  long  been  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  pestiferous 
demagogues,  and  in  no  other  way  can  this  be  so  effect- 
ually accomplished.  It  would  restore  harmony  and  good 
feeling  between  all  the  sections,  and  make  us  in  fact, 
as  well  as  in  name,  one  people.  The  only  rivalry  then 
would  be  in  the  race  for  the  development  of  material 
prosperity,  the  elevation  of  labor,  the  enlargement  of 
human  rights;  the  promotion  of  education,  morality, 
religion,  liberty,  order,  and  all   that  would  tend  to  make 


us  the  foremost  nation  of  the  earth  in  the  grand   march 
of  human  progress. 

"I  am,  with  great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

"William  H.  English. 
**To  Hon.  Jno.  \V.  Stevenson,  Prcsidcut  of  Converition^ 
"Hon.  John  P.  S'lorKiv.N,  Chainnan, 
"And    other  member^  of   the  Committee   of    Notifi- 
cation." 

— --^"^dfy^.- — 
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f  CODING,  JUDGE  DAVID  S.,  attorney-at-law, 
Greenfield,  was  born  in  Fleming  County,  Ken- 
^^  tucliy,  January  20,  1824.  He  is  a  son  of  Asa  and 
tsC  Matilda  Gooding.  His  paternal  grandfather. 
Colonel  David  Gooding,  was  a  captain  in  the  war  of 
1S12,  and  was  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Thames. 
It  is  believed  it  was  he  who  took  the  scalp  of  that  fa- 
mous Indian  warrior  and  chief,  Tecumseh.  His  grand- 
parents were  from  Virginia.  His  father,  Asa  Gooding, 
removed  from  Kentucky  to  Rush  County,  Indiana, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  three  year^  old. 
In  the  rude  pioneer  schools  of  Rush  County  began  the 
scholastic  training  of  young  Gooding.  His  father  re- 
moved to  GreenfieKl  in  1S36,  where  David  S,  entered 
the  schools,  and  so  rapid  was  his  p)rogress  that  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  taught  a  term  of  school,  and  then 
entered  Asbury  University,  at  Greencastle,  where  his 
assiduous  application  to  his  studies  won  for  him  the  ad- 
miration of  his  classmates  and  teachers.  Here  he  was 
taught  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Simpson  for  two  vears,  tak- 
ing an  irregular  course  of  study.  At  this  time  his  father 
died,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children,  many  of  whom 
were  small,  with  very  little  means  on  wdiich  to  live. 
Naturally,  the  weight  of  responsibility  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  David,  he  being  the  eldest  child.  This 
sudden  and  lamentable  misfortune  caused  him  to  leave 
college  and  return  to  the  support  of  the  family,  and 
thus  his  collegiate  course  ended.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  entered  Ihe  law  office  of  Hon.  George  W. 
Julian,  then  a  resident  of  Greenfield,  and  began  a 
course  of  reading  for  the  legal  profession.  Mr.  Julian 
soon  after  rernoved  from  Greenfield,  and  the  young  man 
continued  the  study  alone  until  1S45,  when,  after  a 
rigid  examination,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law.  In 
1S47  he  was  elected  Representative  to  the  state  Legis- 
lature from  Hancock  County,  where  he  was  known  as  a 
clear-headed,  conscientious  legislator,  of  unusual  ac-, 
quaintance  with  the  science  of  civil  government  and 
well  versed  in  parliamentary  law.  In  1S4S  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county,  a  position  he 
filled  with  rare  skill,  judgment,  and  fidelity  to  business. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  or  in  1S51,  he  was 
elected  prosecutor  for  the  Indianapolis  circuit,  defeating 
ex-Governor  Wallace.  In  1852  he  was  chosen  for  a 
still  higher  position,  being  elected  judge  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Hancock  and  Madison,  defeating  a  very  popular 
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jjcntlcman — Judge  John  Davis,  of  Anderson,  Indiana. 
Kclirinjj  from  these  duties  in  1S56,  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  Senate  from  the  counties  of  Hancock  and 
Madison,  defeating  Judge  H.  H.  Hall,  serving  four 
years.  In  1S61  he  was  elected  Common  Pleas  Judge  for 
the  counties  of  Hancock,  Henr>-,  Kush,  Decatur,  and 
Madison,  defeating  Judge  E.  B.  Martindale,  lately  of 
the  Indianapolis  Jotirttal.  In  1S64  he  resigned  his  of- 
fice as  Judge,  and  the  same  year  was  made  a  presi- 
dential elector  at  large  on  the  Union  ticket,  casting  his 
vote  in  the  Electoral  College  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 
Prior  to  his  election  he  served  on  a  committee  in 
the  Union  State  Convention,  and  strongly  urged  the 
nomination  of  the  men  %vhom  he  afterward  voted  for 
as  elector.  In  December  of  the  same  year  President 
l^incoln  sent  his  name  to  the  Senate  as  United  States 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  New  Mexico,  but,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, his  name  was  withdrawn  without  final  action 
liei:ig  taken  thereon.  In  the  winter  of  1S64-5  Governor 
Morton,  all  the  stale  officers.  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  nearly  all  the  Union  members  of  the  state 
Legislature,  united  in  recommending  Judge  Gooding  to 
President  Lincoln  for  United  States  Minister  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chili.  Before  taking  action  on  this  matter, 
President  Lincoln  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  a  cow- 
ardly assassin,  and  the  recommendation  was  never 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  In  June,  1S65, 
President  Johnson,  without  solicitation,  telegraphed  to 
Judge  Gooding,  a.sking  his  acceptance  of  the  United 
States  marshalship  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  To 
this  Mr.  Gooding  replied,  giving  his  .assent.  The  ap- 
pointment was  immediately  thereafter  confirmed,  and 
he  proceeded  to  Wa.shington  and  was  duly  installed, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. Judge  Gooding's  career  as  United  Stales  mar- 
shal was  characterized  by  marked  executive  ability, 
and  scrupulous  attention  to  every  rc((uirenient  of 
his  position.  He  h.id  the  full  confidence  and  coun- 
.sel  of  Mr.  Johnson  during  his  entire  presidential 
career,  their  relations  and  intimacy  being  very  confi- 
dential and  sincere  at  all  limes.  Besides  approving 
the  policy  of  the  President,  he  was  a  warm,  personal 
friend  of  his,  and  stood  by  him  in  evil  xs  well  as  good 
report.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  Presi.lent  John- 
son's term  of  office.  Judge  Gooding  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  marshal  to  President  Grant,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, an. I  in  May,  lS6g,  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Greenfield,  resuming  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
the  spring  of  1870  he  w.is  unanimously  nominated  for 
Congress  by  the  Deni.icracy  of  the  "Burnt  District,"  m.ak- 
ing  the  race  against  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  the  Republican 
nominee,  and,  although  the  usual  Republican  m.ajority 
was  ab.iut  fourteen  hundred,  to  which  was  added  that 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  colored  vole  of  about  eight 
hundred,  Judge  Goo.ling  was  led  by  his  opponent  only 


four  votes,  according  to  the  count.  A  few  days  subse- 
quent to  this  election.  Judge  Gooding's  friends  instituted 
an  unofficial  re-count  in  two  precincts,  where  there  had 
been  confusion  and  disorder,  and  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation established  that  he  had  really  had  a  majority 
of  seventeen  votes.  However,  the  certificate  of  election 
was  issued  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gre.ss.  Soon  after  that  gentleman  had  been  sworn  in. 
Judge  Gooding  took  steps  for  contesting  his  right  to  it, 
attending  to  the  legal  proceedings  in  person,  with  a  tact 
and  ability  that  won  for  him  unqualified  praise.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections, 
which  was  largely  Republican,  and  they  reported  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Judge  Gooding's  speech  in  this 
contest,  made  in  the  House  in  defen.se  of  his  position, 
was  among  the  most  extensively  copied  and  circulated 
cfi'orts  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  that  body.  In  the 
summer  of  1S72  he  again  received  the  unanimous  nom- 
ination for  Congress,  but,  the  district  being  more  largely 
Republican  than  formerly,  he  was,  naturally  enough, 
defeated  by  his  old  competitor,  Judge  Wilson.  In  1S74 
Judge  Gooding  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Democratic 
state  central  committee,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
two  years,  doing  good  service  for  his  party.  In  1876 
he  canvassed  the  state  in  behalf  of  the  national  and 
state  Democratic  tickets,  and  his  canvass  is  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  efi^ectual  made  in  the 
stale.  In  1S78  he  was  a  prominent  and  formidable  can- 
didate for  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Democratic 
state  convention,  receiving  a  greater  number  of  votes 
than  any  other  candidate  on  the  first  ballot,  and  only 
second  to  the  nominee  on  the  last  ballot.  In  the  autumn 
of  1S79,  with  Governor  Hendricks,  Senator  Voorhees, 
and  other  distinguisheil  Democrats,  he  went  into  the 
Ohio  state  canv.ass,  which  was  exceedingly  exciting, 
making  several  ])Owerful  and  argumentative  speeches  to 
large  audiences,  returning  home  just  before  the  election. 
Judge  Gooding  is  a  Master  Granger,  but  belongs  to  no 
other  secret  society.  In  1844  he  wns  married  to  Miss 
Frances  M.  Sebastian,  daughter  of  William  Sebastian. 
This  estimable  lady  is  still  living.  Juilge  Gooding  is 
the  father  of  one  son,  Marshall  B.  Gooding,  with  whi>m 
he  is  as.sociated  in  the  practice  of  law.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  Judge  Gooding  has  been  almost  constantly 
before  the  people,  either  in  the  public  offices  or  as  an 
active  worker  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  And  it  can 
be  said  of  him,  what  can  be  asserteil  of  few  public 
men,  that  his  public  record  is  without  tarnish.  As  a 
lawyer.  Judge  Gooding  is  logical  antl  profound.  As  a 
political  speaker,  he  occupies  one  of  the  most  exalted 
stations  in  Indiana  politics,  being  an  orator  of  excep- 
tional elocutionary  power.  His  future  is  a  brilliant  one, 
and  he  is  destined  yet  to  fill  many  stations  of  honor  in 
the  public  offices  of  his  state  and  nation.  He  is  a  man 
of  fine  physique,  slr.nding  six  feel  two,  and  with  a  moc| 
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commanding  presence.  At  the  Democratic  state  con- 
vention held  this  year  he  was  appointed  an  elector  at 
large,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  He  enters 
the  present  campaign  full  of  vigor,  showing  all  his 
powers  in  the  work  before  him.  In  August  he  received 
a  most  flattering  invitation  from  the  Democratic  state 
executive  committee  of  Ohio  to  make  a  canvass  of  that 
state  for  the  Democratic  party,  but  was  unable  to  accept 
it,  as  his  duties  to  his  own  state  forbade. 


ALOTT,   VOLNEY  'l'.,  son  of    William   H.   and 
Leah  P.  (McKown)  Malott,  was  born  in  Jefferson 

f  County,  Kentucky,  September  9,  1S38.  Hisfatlier 
was  engaged  in  farming  in  that  county,  but  re- 
moved to  Salem,  Washington  County,  Indiana,  in  1S41, 
where  he  engaged  with  his  brother,  Major  Eli  W. 
Malott,  in  mercantile  business.  His  ancestors  settled 
in  Kentucky  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  which  some  of  them  participated.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather  engaged  in  the  War  of  1S12  in  Canada, 
and  his  maternal  grandfather  in  the  Indian  war  in  In- 
diana. William  H.  Malott  died  at  Salem,  Indiana, 
November  5,  1S45,  leaving  a  young  widow  with  three 
little  children;  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  oldest,  being 
aged  seven  years;  Mary  C,  aged  three  years;  and  Eli 
W.,  an  infant,  that  died  one  month  aftci  his  father's 
death.  January,  1847,  the  widow  married  John  F. 
Ramsay,  and  removed  to  Indianapolis,  taking  her  two 
young  children.  Before  this  date  the  lad  had  attended 
a  school  kept  by  John  I.  Morrison.  He  completed  a 
common  school  education  at  Indianapolis,  going  to 
schools  kept  by  Rev.  William  A.  Holliday  and  Pro- 
fessor B.  F.  Lang,  and  also  attending  the  Central  High 
School,  leaving  the  latter  at  the  age  of  si.xteen  to  enter 
the  banking-house  of  John  Woolley  &  Co.  (Bank  of  the 
Capital).  He  had  previously  been  employed  clerking 
during  vacations,  and  was  for  a  time  messenger  in  the 
Traders'  Bank.  He  had  thus  early  evinced  an  aptitude 
for  business  that  made  his  assistance  in  demand ;  and 
while  attending  school  his  services  were  pre-engaged  by 
the  bank  when  he  should  desire  to  leave  school.  He  re- 
mained here,  acting  as  teller  after  a  while,  until  1857, 
when  he  was  chosen  teller  of  the  Indianapolis  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  he  remained 
until  August,  1862,  resigning  to  accept  the  position  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Peru  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad,  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  He  was  ap- 
pointed state  director  of  the  branch  Bank  of  the  State 
in  1864.  In  1865,  with  others,  he  organized  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank,  of  Indianapolis,  and  was  elected 
cashier,  retaining  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  railroad. 
The  road  was  completed  in  1871,  and,  with  the  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Railroad,  passed  into  the  con- 


trol of  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago  Railway 
Company,  of  wdiich  he  was  treasurer  and  a  director. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  general  manager  of  the  line, 
now  holding  the  office  of  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he  resigned  the  office 
of  cashier  of  the  bank  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  the  Michigan  City  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  In 
October,  1878,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank,  and  has  been  for  several  years  a  director 
of  the  Meridian  National  Bank.  As  an  officer  of  the 
Brazil  Block  Coal  Company,  he  has  aided  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  block  coal  trade  to  Northern  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Illinois.  He  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  Michigan  City  harbor,  and  by  his  coun- 
sel and  labor  has  rendered  valuable  aid  to  this  important 
work.  In  1S62  he  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Hon. 
David  Macy.  They  have  six  children,  one  son  and  five 
daughters.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Meridian  Street  Church.  In  1S80  Mr.  Malott  began 
to  fail  in  health,  owing  to  prolonged  and  close  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
take  a  rest.  He  decided  upon  a  European  tour,  and, 
taking  his  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  with  him,  started  for 
Europe,  spending  two  months  in  travel  and  sight-seeing, 
and  returning  in  full  health  and  vigor.  The  great  suc- 
cess that  has  been  attained  by  Mr.  Malott  in  all  his  busi- 
ness has  been  greatly  owing  to  his  steady  persistence, 
stern  integrity,  and  excellent  judgment,  qualities  which 
cause  him  to  take  rank  with  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  state. 

— j-^et-r^ 

ILFORD,  JOSEPH  M.,  of  Indianapolis,  was  born 
in  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  February  17,  181 1. 
His  grandfather,  William  Telford,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1749.  This  manner  of  spelling 
the  name  was  followed  in  recording  the  birth  of  his 
father's  family,  thirteen  in  number,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  younger.  Their  names  were  written  Tilford, 
in  a  handwriting  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  rec- 
ognizes as  his  brother's.  That  the  name  should  thus 
have  been  changed  has  ever  been  a  source  of  regret  to 
the  family.  Joseph's  grandfather,  with  two  brothers, 
emigrated  to  Virginia,  where  he  lived  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution.  He  served  under  General  Wash- 
ington, and  in  1790  moved  to  Kentucky,  where  he  en- 
dured all  the  privations  and  dangers  incident  to  pioneer 
life  on  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground."  Alexander 
Tilford,  father  of  Joseph,  was  then  a  boy  of  fifteen 
years.  At  twenty-one  he  married  Eleanor  McCuIlough, 
a  lady  of  Scotch  descent.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  did  a 
soldier's  duty.  In  1816  he  moved,  with  his  family,  in- 
cluding his  father,  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  to  Jef- 
ferson County,  Indiana,  ten  miles  west  of  Madison.     At 
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this  time  Joseph  was  five  years  old.  His  fatlier  died  in 
1S2S.  Joseph  had  atteiidetl  the  common  schools  of  his 
day,  and  in  1S27  was  sent  to  Hanover  College.  He  was 
at  the  opening  session  of  that  institution,  and  relates 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crowe,  who  was  in  charge,  for  lack 
of  better  facilities,  heard  recitations  at  his  own  resi- 
dence. Among  his  cl.i,ssmates  were  Noble  Butler,  since 
author  of  the  "Grammar  of  Grammars;  "  David  .Smock, 
Rev.  James  Latimore,  and  others,  .\ftcr  remaining  a 
year,  he  concluded  to  learn  the  cabinet-making  business, 
and  devoted  three  years  to  this  work  with  Captain  J.  G. 
Henderson,  at  Salem,  Indiana.  He  then  began  business 
for  himself  in  .Madison,  and,  after  remaining  there  until 
1850,  removed  to  a  farm  three  miles  west  of  Hanover. 
In  the  fall  of  1S5J  he  changed  to  Indianapolis,  his 
present  home.  In  1S54  Mr.  Tilford  became  associated 
with  Ovid  Butler  and  J.  M.  .Mathes  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Indianapolis  daily  and  weekly  Jouniat,  for  which 
they  paid  to  John  I).  Defrees  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  paper  became  known  as  the  Indian- 
apolis Joiinial  Company,  into  which  was  merged  the 
/Vir  Pi-nuKrat.  Mr.  Tilford  became  president  of  the 
.association  in  1856,  and  retained  his  position  until  the 
-sale  of  \.h<:  Journal  to  Colonel  \V.  R.  HoIIoway,  in  1S64, 
for  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  not  including 
the  real  estate  of  the  association,  which  was  valued  at 
a  like  sum.  For  many  years  past  Mr.  Tilford  has  been 
connected  with  the  Indianapolis  Puldishing  House.  In 
1S33  he  married  Miss  Mary  \.  Maxwell,  whose  name 
would  indicate  Iri.sh  Protestant  descent.  Slie  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  C.  Maxwell,  of  Jefferson  County, 
Iniliana.  Nine  children  have  blessed  this  union,  of 
whom  two  sons  and  four  daughters  are  still  living — 
John  H,  and  Samuel  E.,  Eliza  E.,  Emma  J.,  Julia  V., 
and  .Mice  T.  It  is  worthy  of  honorable  record  that 
both  sons  and  three  sons-in-law  were  in  the  Union  army. 
John  H.  was  surgeon  in  the  79lh  Indiana  for  four 
years.  Samuel  E.  enlisted  in  the  nth  Indiana  for  three 
months,  in  the  26th  ln<liana  for  twenly-lwo  months; 
and  in  the  ijid  Indiana  for  one  hundred  days.  I.  P. 
Avery,  sonin-law,  w.as  assistant  surgeon  for  three  years 
in  the  I  lib  Indiana.  Perry  Hall,  son-in-law,  was  ch.ip- 
lain  of  the  79ih  Indiana,  and  died  in  the  service.  I.  .\. 
Green,  a  son-in-law,  w.is  surgeon  in  the  191I1  Indiana. 
John  H.  is  now  a  practicing  physician  in  Windom, 
Minnesota.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilford  arc  members  of  the 
Chrisiian  Church.  Mr.  Tilford's  political  associations 
are  with  the  Republican  party,  and,  in  its  hour  of  need, 
when  to  be  an  Abolitionist  required  both  mor.al  and 
physical  courage,  Mr.  Tilford  was  the  true  friend  of  the 
oppressed.  Of  the  two  votes  cast  for  James  G.  Rirncy 
in  1840  in  the  township  where  he  then  resiiled,  Mr. 
Tilford's  was  one.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
bo.ird  of  directors  of  the  Xorlh-westcrn  Chrisiian  Uni- 
versity, of   Indianapolis.      .\s  early  as   1840  he  w.is  set 


apart  as  an  elder  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Madison 
by  Elder  Waller  Scott,  and  has  ever  since  served  in 
that  capacity  at  his  several  places  of  residence.  He  has 
been  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  serve  them  in  the 
common  council,  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees.  Mr.  Tilford's  life  has  been  busy,  if  not  event- 
ful, and  now,  on  the  verge  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
his  mind  is  active,  and  in  conversation  he  displays  the 
result  of  much  study  and  observation.  He  has  always 
been  known  as  a  sound  man  of  business,  careful  and 
observant,  never  hastening  to  conclusions,  and  forming 
opinions  only  on  malnre  reflection.  In  his  social  rel.a- 
tions  he  enjoys  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  who  know 
him  best,  and  is  regarded  by  his  acquaintances  as  a 
genial  neighbor,  a  sincere  friend,  and  one  whose  relig- 
ious convictions  are  exemplified  in  his  daily  life. 


RUSLER,  COLONEL  NELSON,  was  born  De- 
cember II,  1S23,  in  Franklin  County,  Indiana. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  W.  Trusler  and  .Martha 
Trusler,  Virginians  by  birth ;  an<l  when  tjuitc 
young  his  parents  moved  to  Fayette  County,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  and  took  up  their  residence  upon  a 
farm,  purchased  in  that  fertile  region  of  Eastern  In- 
diana, nine  miles  south-east  of  Connersville.  .\flcr  a 
brief  illness,  in  September,  1838,  his  mother  died,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  month,  of  .\ugust,  1846,  the  father 
also  died,  after  a  few  days'  sickness,  leaving  a  family 
of  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest.  Al- 
though his  parents  did  not  live  to  be  of  very  great 
age,  yet  he  was  a  descendant  of  long-lived  ancestors, 
the  average  age  of  his  four  grand-parents  being  over 
eighty.  During  the  minority  of  Nelson  Trusler  he 
worked  upon  the  farm,  and  attended  the  common  and 
select  schools  of  the  section  of  the  country  where  he 
resided,  and  became  well  educated  in  what  is  gener- 
ally termed  the  English  branches,  in  which  he  became 
the  more  proficient  by  reason  of  his  being  a  teacher, 
for  a  period  of  about  two  years,  in  some  of  the  best 
public  schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  stale.  The 
forensic  and  legal  ability  and  talents  for  which  he  be- 
came noted  in  later  years  were  manifest  early  in  life, 
and  naturally  inclined  him  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
he  entered  the  legal  arena  of  the  Whitewater  bar, 
among  whom  were  such  noted  men  as  Caleb  P.. 
Smith,  Samuel  W.  Parker,  James  Rairden,  John  Ry- 
man,  Charles  II.  Test,  John  .\.  Matson,  and  many 
other  noted  legal  celebrities  of  that  day.  At  the  time 
(if  his  father's  death  he  was  prosecuting  the  study  of 
law  with  the  Hon.  John  .\.  Matson,  at  Brookville,  In- 
diana, and  shortly  thereafter  was  admitted  to  ]>racticc 
at    the    bar.      On    December    2,    1849,    he  was    married 
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to  Miss  Salome  Stanton,  a  school-mate,  and  soon  after 
took  up  his  residence  in  Connersville,  the  county  seat 
of  Fayette  County,  Indiana,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  His  genial  nature 
and  social  qualities,  forensic  powers  and  legal  ability, 
soon  won  for  him  many  friends  and  a  lucrative  practice 
in  the  courts  of  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Franklin, 
Union,  and  Rush,  and  he  soon  took  position  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  bar  of  the  courts  mentioned,  beside 
the  noted  attorneys  already  named.  While  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  was  elected  as 
Representative  to  the  (xeneral  Assembly  of  his  slate, 
after  a  bitter  political  contest,  his  political  opponent 
being  the  noted  Baptist  preacher,  the  Rev.  Wilson  W\ 
Thompson,  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  that 
position.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  In  February,  1S62,  his  wife  died,  leav- 
ing four  small  children.  In  the  September  following, 
intrusting  the  care  and  education  of  his  children  to  rel- 
atives and  friends,  for  the  time  being  he  abandoned  the 
practice  of  the  law  and  legal  contests,  for  the  conflicts  of 
the  battle-field.  The  life  of  the  Republic  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  armed  foes 
were  in  battle  array,  marsh. ded  and  fighting  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  and  the  overthrow  and  destruction 
of  his  government.  He  volunteered  his  services  in  be- 
half of  his  country  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril,  and 
was  commissioned  by  Govornor  Morton  colonel  of  the 
84th  Indiana  Regiment,  and  was  after  this  continuously 
with  and  in  command  of  his  regiment  in  all  its  trials 
and  conflicts  until  after  the  great  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
fought  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September,  1S63.  In 
this  battle  his  regiment  was  in  the  fiercest  part  of  the 
fight,  one  of  the  most  fiercely  contested  during  the  war, 
and  sufi"ered  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  On  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1863,  he  resigned  his  command  as  colonel,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Con- 
nersville, where  he  again  began  practice.  On  the  9th 
of  April,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Pumphrey.  He  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  took  an 
active  part  in  political  canvasses,  being  a  speaker  of 
great  power  and  influence  in  political  campaigns,  as 
well  as  in  the  courts.  Having  received  the  nomination 
of  the  Republican  party  for  the  offi-^e  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  state  of  Indiana,  he  was  elected  to  that 
office  in  1864.  and  in  January,  1S65,  he  moved  to  In- 
dianapolis and  entered  upon  the  du'^es  of  the  position. 
He  was  renominated  and  re-elected  by  his  party  to  the 
same  position  in  1866,  discharging  the  duties  courteously, 
faithfully,  and  honestly  for  a  period  of  four  years,  with 
the  approval  of  his  constituents.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  term  as  Secretary  of  State  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Indianapolis,  in  connection  with  Wilson 
Morrow,  Esq.     In  1870  the  Republican  party  nominated 


him  for  Attorney-general,  but  he  was  defeated  with  the 
rest  of  the  candidate-^  of  that  parly  on  the  slate  ticket. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  District 
Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Indi- 
ana, to  succeed  General  Thomas  M.  Browne,  who  had 
resigned  to  make  the  race  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  as 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  years  he  was  reappointed  by  President  Grant 
Attorney-general  for  that  district,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  held  this  office 
continuously  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  in  it  ren- 
dering tile  country  most  excellent  service.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  physical  appearance,  and  when  in  health 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds.  His  death  was  the 
result  of  heart  disease,  and  was  very  sudden  and  unex- 
pected to  his  friends,  although  a  few  of  his  intimate  as- 
sociates and  relatives  had  had  fears,  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  sad  event,  that  such  might  be  the  final 
termination  of  the  affliction  from  which  he  had  been 
suffering  for  some  two  years.  Having  received  a  special 
invitation  from  Gus  Williams,  the  drummer  boy  of  his 
old  regiment,  the  S4th,  to  be  present  at  a  public  enter- 
tainment at  the  Grand  Opera-house  in  Indianapolis  on 
the  evening  of  January  29,  18S0,  in  which  the  drummer- 
boy  was  to  take  a  prominent  part,  he,  in  company  with 
his  wife  and  some  friends,  had  just  entered  the  aisle  of 
the  Opera-house,  and  while  being  conducted  to  seats  by 
the  usher  he  suddenly  fell  to  the  floor,  and,  without  a 
struggle  or  uttering  a  word,  expired.  The  event  occa- 
sioned a  great  sensation  in  Indianapolis.  He  was  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  widow  and 
a  son  and  two  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss,  together 
with  many  relatives  and  friends.  Large  meetings  of  the 
bar  were  held  at  Connersville,  his  former  home,  and  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court-room,  at  Indianapolis, 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  and  addresses  were 
delivered  expressive  of  sorrow  at  his  death,  and 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  kindness  of 
heart,  genial  nature,  services  as  a  soldier,  and  his 
ability,  honesty,  and  fidelity  as  a  lawyer  and  pub- 
lic servant  in  the  various  positions  of  trust  and 
honor  which  he  held.  Eulogies  were  delivered  upon 
his  life,  character,  and  public  services  by  the  ven- 
erable Judge  Charles  H.  Test,  General  Benjamin 
Harrison,  General  John  Coburn,  Major  Jonathan  W. 
Gordon,  Judge  Jacob  B.  Julian,  Wilson  Morrow, 
and  John  A.  Henry.  His  remains  were  taken  for 
interment  on  a  special  train  to  his  old  home,  at 
Connersville,  where  more  than  a  larter  of  a  cen- 
tury previous,  in  the  vigor  of  young  manhood,  he 
began  his  successful  professional  and  public  career. 
Special  trains  were  run  upon  the  different  railroads 
entering  that  city,  bringing  hundreds  of  friends  from 
Indianapolis  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
to     take     a     last     look     at     his     face    and     pay     their 
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uiliiitc  of  respect  Iti  his  memory.  His  body  was  com- 
miileil  10  ils  liiial  rcslinyi'l.iee,  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M., 
on  the  first  day  of  Kehruary,  A.  D.  iSSo,  in  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Whitewater,  in  the  cemetery  adjoin- 
ing the  city  of  Connersville,  beside  the  grave  of  his 
first  wife  and  live  children,  the  last  solemn  burial  rites 
at  the  grave  being  conducted  by  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity, of  which  order  he  was  a  member.  His  death  w.as 
deeply  lamented  throughout  the  whole  state. 


mV.VER,  JAMES,  wa^  bom  in  Abbeville  District, 
l[r  South  Carolina,  Si|neniber  19,  1S07.  He  is  the 
K()l|    son    of   John    and    Tannic    Tyner.      His  paternal       •?|^ 


of  their  love  and  affection  for  you.  This  massive  gold- 
lieailed  cane,  bearing  the  inscription,  •  To  our  father, 
from  his  children,  October  22,  Iii79,'  implies  more,  in- 
deed, than  any  intrinsic  value  it  may  possess.  Take  it, 
my  old  and  esteemed  friend,  and  keep  it  in  remem- 
brance of  those  who  gave  it ;  and  may  it  serve  to  sup- 
port and  guard  your  footsteps  in  the  down-hiil  journey 
of  life.  These  gold  spectacles  I  present  to  you,  Mrs. 
Tyner.  They  are  a  gift  from  those  who  love  and  almost 
idolize  you  as  a  mother.  May  they,  as  your  eyes  grow 
dim  by  advanced  age,  light  up  the  pathway  of  life." 

Mr.  Tyner  is  unostentatious,  and  of  unimpeachable 
morality  and  integrity.  He  is  loved  by  all  for  his  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  of  heart. 


«^  grand-parents  resided  during  the  Revolution  in 
district  largely  inhabited  by  Tories,  and  suffered  most 
inhuman  treatment  from  them.  They  were  obliged  at 
times  to  flee  for  their  lives,  and  hide  with  their  children 
in  the  woods  for  weeks.  The  grandfather  is  supposed 
to  have  been  mercilessly  killed  by  them.  James  Tyner's 
maternal  grandfather  seived  valiantly  for  five  years  as  a 
Soldier  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  iSoS,  when  his 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Tranklin  County, 
Indiana.  In  1813  they  located  on  a  farm  in  Fayette 
County,  where  in  1S22  the  father  died,  leaving  the  care 
and  responsibility  of  the  surviving  family  chiefly  to  the 
eldest  son,  Janres,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  young  man,  by  industry  and  economy,  succeeded 
in  maintaining  himself  and  family  comfortably.  The 
schools  of  that  early  day  were  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  he  attended  them  but  a  few  terms  during 
the  winter  months.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was 
married  to  Lucinda  Caldwell,  daughter  of  James  Cald- 
well. an<l  soon  thereafter  removed  to  a  farm,  where  he 
began  life  on  his  own  account.  In  1S35  he  perma- 
nently located  in  lirandywine  Township,  Hancock 
County.  In  the  early  days  of  Indiana  he  commanded 
a  rifle  company  in  the  state  troops,  an<l  on  muster  days 
made  a  creditable  display.  In  politics,  he  claims  to  be 
a  Jeffer.sonian  Jack.son  Democrat.  Ilis  first  vote  was 
east  for  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1828.  The  only  official 
position  he  has  ever  occupied  was  that  of  commissioner 
of  Hancock  County,  which  he  satisfactorily  filled  for 
fourteen  years.  In  religion,  he  has  stood  firm  as  an 
Old-school  Baptist  for  thirty-six  years.  October  22, 
1S79,  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding  at  his  home  in 
Hancock  County,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
relatives.  .Vumng  the  laller  were  ten  children,  fifty- 
two  grandchildren,  an. I  tvv.,  great-grandchihlren.  On 
this  occasion,  his  fellow-citizen,  Major  A.  K.  Branham, 
in  a  presentation  speech,  used  the  following  language: 

•     I'^'Vf""/'    ^^'^'  ^>""'  ■'  '^  "">■  ple.asing  duty  .also, 
in  behalf  of  your  children,  to  present  a  few  testimonials 


— o-*£r!t-< — 

fpNTON,  ALMUS  E.,  late  of  Indianapolis,  was 
'^  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  9,  1821.  Ilis 
i^*^  parents  were  Roswell  Merrick  an<l  Hannah  (Davis) 
i^  Vinton.  They  were  natives  of  Stafford,  Connecti- 
cut, but  came  West  at  an  early  day.  His  father,  by  eilu- 
cation  a  civil  engineer,  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the 
shipping  of  produce  to  the  New  Orleans  market. 
From  Cincinnati  he  removed  to  Miamisbuig,  Ohio, 
where  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  locks  in 
the  Little  Miami  Canal  and  many  of  the  internal  im- 
provements in  that  part  of  the  state,  and  where  he  died 
of  small-pox  in  1S35.  Mrs.  Vinton,  the  mother  of  .W- 
mus  E.,  was  subsequently  married  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hub- 
ler,  a  founder  and  machinist.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  grew  to  manhood  in  Miamisburg,  and  in  his 
younger  days  he  had  but  the  meager  opportunities  for 
an  education  afforded  by  the  country  schools.  The 
early  death  of  his  father  and  his  mother's  subsequent 
marriage  left  him  little  choice  .as  to  his  avocation  in  life. 
He  went  into  his  step-father's  foundry  to  learn  the  trade 
of  machinist,  ami,  upon  his  removal  to  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, in  I040,  Mr.  Vinton  also  changed  his  location,- 
continuing  his  connection  with  the  foundry.  When 
about  sixteen  years  old  he  received  from  an  early  friend 
of  his  father  the  offer  of  a  college  scholarship,  but,  his 
mother  having  .several  years  previous  been  stricken 
with  paralysis,  and  being  in  consequence  a  confirmed 
invalid,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  generous  offer. 
In  after  life,  although  Mr.  Vinton  never  ceased  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  a  collegiate  education,  by  extensive 
reading  and  pbscrvati  n  he  became  as  well  informed 
on  the  leading  topics  and  literature  of  the  day  as  many 
of  higher  educational  advantages,  and  his  opinions  were 
always  listened  to  with  deference  and  respect  by  men 
of  acknowledged  ability,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed. 
In  1846  Mr.  Vinlon  married,  .at  Miamisburg,  Miss 
Theresa  C.  Stallo,  a  companion  from  early  childhood. 
Mrs.  Vinton  still  resides  at  the  hnmcstend  at  Indian- 
apolis. For  a  short  time  Mr.  Vinton  engaged  in  the 
milling  business  at   St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  but,  finding  the 
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occupation  highly  injurious  to  liis  healtli,  he  tlie  more 
rendily  accepted  the  suggestion  of  his  early  friend,  Mr. 
L.  \V.  Hasselman,  to  remove  to  Indianapolis.  Together 
they  purchased  what  was  known  as  the  Washington 
Foundry,  and  embarked  in  the  foundry  and  machine 
business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hasselman  &  Vinton. 
They  carried  on  a  highly  successful  business  until  1S53, 
when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  Mr. 
Vinton  was  well-nigh  ruined.  Soon  afterward  they  pur- 
chased the  ground  upon  which  the  Eagle  Machine 
Works  noH-  stand,  put  up  a  shop,  and  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time  had  recovered  from  the  severe  blow  to  their 
trade.  In  1S65  Mr.  Vinton  sold  out  his  interest  to  the 
Eagle  Machine  Works  Company  and  retired  from  active 
business.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  wholesale  drug 
house  of  Kiefer  &  Vinton,  and  also  part  owner  of  the 
Indianapolis  Paper-mill,  in  which  his  son,  Merrick  E., 
still  retains  a  large  interest.  Until  Mr.  Vinton's  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  succumb,  his  activity  in  busi- 
ness was  almost  phenomenal  ;  he  was  emphatically  a 
busy  man:  a  man  of  perseverance  and  energy,  and  of 
the  higlicsl  integrity.  With  Judge  Martindalc,  Mr. 
Vinton  originated  the  idea  of  buying  up  parcels  of  land 
and  dividing  them  into  building  lots;  these  they  then 
sold  at  public  auction,  and  realized  considerable  money 
by  the  transaction.  The  bulk  of  Mr.  Vinton's  property 
was  invested  in  fine  business  locations.  For  many  years 
the  family  residence  was  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  "Vinton  Block,"  one  of  the  best  business  sites 
in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  now  the  property  of  his 
second  daughter.  Like  most  men  deeply  immerse^  in 
business,  Mr.  Vinton  was  not  a  politician  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  strong  Union  man 
and  a  Republican,  and  in  life  an  intimate  friend  and 
counselor  of  the  late  Oliver  P.  Morton.  He  frequently 
proved  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  distinguished  Governor, 
whom  he  aided  with  advice  and  money  on  several  occa- 
sions. He  was  a  member  of  the  hundred  days'  cavalry 
organized  during  Morgan's  raid,  but  never  saw  any 
further  service  during  the  war.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  religious  society,  although  he  and  his 
family  attended  the  services  at  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  all  worthy 
objects.  Mr.  Vinton  was  a  man  of  peculiar  and  marked 
traits  of  character.  Prompt  and  punctual  himself,  he 
exacted  the  same  service  from  others,  but  was  always 
governed  by  a  strict  sense  of  justice  and  honor.  If 
amidst  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business  he  spoke 
harshly  or  unkindly  to  the  humblest  man  in  his  em- 
ployment, he  never  failed  to  acknowledge  the  error. 
He  has  left  an  impress  upon  the  history  of  Indianapolis, 
and  his  name  will  live  in  the  records  of  the  active,  en- 
ergetic business  men  of  the  city  long  after  the  present 
generation  has  passed  away.  He  was  truly  the  archilect 
of  his  own  fortunes.     He  did  not  accumulate  his  prop- 


erty without  the  earl;'  struggles  and  trials  which  mark 
the  history  of  successful  business  men  almost  ^\ilhout 
e-xception.  In  his  closing  days,  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  death  was  at  hand,  he  calmly  resigned 
himself  to  the  fact,  and  at  once  set  his  house  in  order 
and  arranged  his  business  affairs.  He  exj>ressed  the 
desire  to  die  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  all  differences 
he  wished  forgotten  and  forgiven.  Though  for  some 
time  in  feeble  health,  his  last  illness  was  of  only  two 
weeks'  duration.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis, 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  1S70,  and  his  remains 
rest  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  of  which  he  wa^  one  of 
the  incorporators  and  first  lot-holders.  To  his  family 
he  left  an  ample  property,  and  the  more  precious  legacy 
of  an  unblemished  character  as  a  kind-hearted  man,  a 
good  citizen,  a  generous  husband  and  father,  and  a 
useful  member  of  society.  Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Vinton 
left  a  family  of  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  latter  are  now  Mrs.  James  H.  Ruddell  and 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Pierce,  both  residents  of  Indianaj>olis. 
The  oldest  son,  Merrick  E.  Vinton,  is  engaged  in  the 
loan  and  insurance  business  in  Indianapolis,  and  is  also 
interested  in  the  Salsbury  «^  Vinton  Paper  Company,  as 
above  stated.  His  brother,  Lindley  Vinton,  is  now 
(iSSo)  practicing  law  in  Indianapolis.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  College  with  the  class  of  1S75,  and  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  New  Vork  City,  of  1S79.  .\  younger 
brother,  David,  was  accidentally  drowned,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  while  traveling  in  Florida. 


'VJU  ALKER,  JUDGE  JOHN  W.,  of  Greenfield,  was 
TiV"    born  in  Monroe  County,  Virginia,  July  22,  1S12. 

tHe  is  of  Irish  descent,  his  grandfather  having 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ireland.  His  parents,  George  and  Clarinda 
Walker,  were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  His  father  owning  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  that  region — then  an  almost  unbroken  wilder- 
ness— Mr.  Walker  early  learned  the  use  of  the  wood- 
man's ax  and  the  hunter's  rifle.  The  only  educational 
advantages  within  his  reach  were  those  afforded  at  the 
distant  log  school-house,  wdiere  he  was  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  English  branches.  October  12,  1S31,  he 
married  Miss  Nancy  B.  Cook,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jacob 
Cook,  and  niece  of  the  celebrated  divine.  Rev.  Valen- 
tine Cook.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Walker  left  the  home 
of  his  boyhood  and  settlecl  on  a  farm  near  Pendleton, 
Indiana,  in  and  about  which  place  he  lived  for  the  next 
fourteen  years.  During  this  period  he  was  engaged,  at 
different  times,  in  farming,  the  blacksmith's  trade,  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and,  finally,  in  the  grain  and  produce 
business.  An  unfortunate  venture  in  the  last  reduced 
his  property  to  a  few  hundred  doUar.s,  and  he  removed 
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I.J  Greenfield,  his  present  liomc.  In  1S5S  he  opened  a 
siore  in  parlncrship  with  his  brother  and  son,  under  the 
tirm  name  of  G.  H.  Walker  A:  Co.  This  continued  six 
years,  when  Mr.  Walker'a  brother  sold  out  his  interest 
to  the  other  members  of  the  tirm.  In  1S69  Mr.  Ed- 
wards purchased  a  share  in  the  business,  which  was 
conducted  by  Walker  &  Edwards  until  iS-J.  The 
store  w.\s  then  sold,  and  for  three  years  Mr.  Walker  was 
not  actively  cng.iged  in  any  occupation.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  he,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  organized 
the  Greenfield  Banking  Company,  which  is  still  a  pros- 
]>erous  institution.  .Mr.  Walker  is  a  quiet,  unassuming 
man,  and  no  seeker  for  public  ofScc  ;  yet  he  has  been 
several  times  chosen  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor. 
During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Pendleton  he 
.served  as  constable  of  Fall  Creek  Township,  .Tnd  after- 
wards as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  .-\t  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  Justice,  he  was  elected  Associate  Judge  of  Mad- 
ison County,  .\fler  his  removal  to  Greenfield,  Judge 
Walker  was  trustee  of  Center  Township  during  the 
years  1S62,  1S63,  and  1S64.  He  has  been  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  all  enterprises  to  advance  the  interests  of  Han- 
cock County,  aiding  in  building  railroads,  turnpikes, 
school-houses,  and  churches.  In  1860  he  took  a  trip  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  visited  Denver  and  the  gold 
mines  on  the  Platte  River.  .Although  not  a  member  of 
any  religious  denomination.  Judge  Walker's  inclinations 
arc  toward  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a 
Whig  in  the  days  of  that  parly,  and  has  since  been  a  Re- 
l>ublican.  He  is  firm  in  his  convictions,  outspoken,  clear- 
headed, and  accurate.  He  is  a  good  conversationalist, 
wvU  informed  on  current  topics,  and  his  uniformly 
kind  and  social  disposition  has  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  -At  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Judge 
Walker  retains  much  of  his  original  vigor,  and  it  is  to 
be  ho]>ed  that  his  career  of  usefulness  may  be  prolonged 
many  years. 


y^  ALLACE,  GOVERNOR  DAVID,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  one  of  those  whose  memory  In- 
diana delights  to  honor.  He  readily  won  the  rc- 
'•:'  sped  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  his 
ability,  his  candid  mien,  his  generous  heart,  and  his  free- 
dom from  duplicity  or  deceit.  He  was  bom  in  Mifflin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April, 
1799.  While  he  was  yet  very  young  his  parents  moved 
westward,  settling  in  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  engage 
in  business,  but  at  the  end  of  one  year  his  father  and 
friends,  through  General  Harrison,  then  Representative 
from  the  Cincinnati  district,  procured  his  appointment 
as  a  cadet  in  the  military  school  at  West  Point,  the 
general  withdrawing  the  claims  of  his  own  son.  He 
was  successful  there  as  a    student,    taking  a  high  rank 


in  his  class,  and,  in  1821,  graduating  among  the  first. 
He  was  subsequently  retained  for  a  lime  as  tutor  in  the 
institution.  After  one  year's  ser^•ice  in  the  army,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  at  Brookville,  Indiana,  where 
in  1S23  he  opened  a  general  practice,  a  very  short  time 
sufficing  for  him  to  secure  a  lucrative  bu5ines,s.  The 
memory  of  his  brilliant  successes  in  that  circuit  is  as 
fresh  with  the  older  men  of  that  region  as  if  they  had 
been  achieved  yesterday.  Having  practiced  there  eight 
years,  he  moved  to  Covington,  Fountain  County,  in 
1S31,  where  he  lived  until  1837,  in  which  year  he  was 
elected  Governor.  He  removed  now  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  afterwards  resided.  While  living  in  Franklin 
County,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1S28,  1S29, 
and  1S30.  He  was  chosen  Lieutenant-governor  in  1S31, 
and  again  in  1834,  which  office  he  held  till  1837.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  of  the  party  advocating 
internal  improvements,  and  afterward,  when  his  scheme 
proved  a  failure,  he  was  often  twitted  by  his  friends 
for  his  expressions  of  false  prophecy  ;  as  he  had  said 
during  the  canvass  that  an  extra  hen  and  chickens 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  .all  the  additional  tax  that 
would  need  to  be  levied  for  the  purposes  of  internal 
improvement.  Governor  Wallace's  first  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Test,  and  a  sister  of  Judge 
Charles  H.  Test,  of  Indianapolis.  Of  this  marriage  were 
three  children,  .all  of  whom  are  yet  living.  The  oldesi. 
William  Wallace,  is  a  highly  respected  citizen  and  tal- 
ented lawyer  of  Indianapolis;  the  second  son  is  General 
Lew.  Wallace,  whose  historv-  is  familiar,  not  only  to  the 
state,  but  throughout  the  nation.  He  lives  in  Craw- 
fordsville,  as  does  also  the  third  son,  Edward.  The 
wife  of  his  second  marriage  was  the  daughter  of  Doctor 
John  H.  Sanders,  a  leading  physician.  By  her  he 
had  three  children:  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  William  W. 
Leathers,  a  lawyer  of  Indianapolis,  now  dead ;  an- 
other daughter,  Agnes,  married  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Steiner; 
and  a  son,  a  namesake.  He  died  in  September,  1S59, 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  This  was  not  only  to 
manv  a  private  bereavement,  but  it  was  also  a  public 
calamity.  On  the  fifth  day  of  September  of  that  year, 
at  3  P.  M.,  the  members  of  the  bar  and  officers  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  which  he  was  Juclge,  met 
to  do  the  last  sad  rites  to  one  who  had  for  a  whole  life 
been  an  ornament  to  his  profession.  His  stand  was 
draped  in  mourning,  fitly  symbolizing  the  grief  of  the 
assembled  audience.  Remarks  were  made  by  the  young 
and  old,  alike  testifying,  as  with  one  voice,  to  the  great 
regard  had  for  him  w-ho  had  gone  to  another  land — one 
of  perfect  law  and  liberty.  On  the  26th  Mr.  John  Cobum 
presented  to  the  Circuit  Court  resolutions  expressive 
of  their  deep  sorrow,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
the  following  eulogy,  which,  for  its  merit  of  composition 
and  fidelity  to  truth,  we  quote  nearly  entire: 

*'.l/.y  it pUase  the  Court:  Having  been  chosen  to  pre- 
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sent  to  the  court  the  resolutions  expressive  of  the  estimate 
of  the  bar  of  Imlianapolis  of  the  worth  and  character  of 
the  Hon.  David  Wallace,  lately  deceased,  and  of  the  pro- 
found sense  of  their  loss,  I  am  reminded  of  his  long,  hon- 
orable, and  useful  career,  of  his  many  public  services, 
of  his  many  private  virtues^  of  the  eloquent  tongue,  the 
brilliant  eye,  the  impressive  mien,  of  the  attractive  and 
noble  whole,  which  for  so  many  years  drew  the  atten- 
tion commanded  the  respect,  and  won  the  admiration  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  I  am  reminded  of  the  keen,  ardent 
student  at  West  Point,  mastering  the  abstruse  and  in- 
tricate science  of  mathematics;  of  the  young,  ambitious 
lawyer,  with  his  struggles  for  bread,  and  his  harvest  of 
fame;  of  the  politician,  enthusiastic,  active,  working  for 
the  public  good,  resting  alone  upon  the  merit  of  his 
measures;  of  the  man,  gentle,  modest,  kind,  affable, 
winning.  It  is  proper  that  here,  in  ihe  Court-house, 
we  should  commemorate  his  life  and  perpetuate  his 
memory,  in  this  the  scene  of  his  earthly  triumphs,  the 
scene  of  his  latest  earthly  labors.  It  is  proper  that  the 
bar  should  recount  his  achievements  and  emulate  his 
virtues.  It  is  proper  that  the  great  and  good  should 
live  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  their  friends,  when 
their  forms  have  departed  and  the  light  of  their  per- 
sonal presence  has  gone  out  forever.  We  meet  to-day 
to  commemorate  the  good  qualities  and  good  deeds  of 
one  who  has  long  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  men 
of  our  state;  ot  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  high  official 
station  as  a  legislator  and  Governor;  who  has  taken  no 
doubtful  part  in  the  contests  which  have  agitated  the 
public,  but  who  often  in  his  earlier  years  wore  the 
plume  that  was  the  focus  of  all  eyes  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  wielded  the  sword  that  scattered  the  foe 
with  deadliest  force.  And  yet  his  was  not  the  rugged, 
stern,  overbearing  nature,  which  made  him  delight  in 
such  scenes.  He  was  a  man  of  the  gentlest  and  kind- 
liest, of  even  temper,  of  quiet  habits,  of  modest  de- 
meanor, of  genial  and  friendly  temper.  It  is  an  easy 
task  to  sketch  the  character  that  is  marked  by  strong 
peculiarities,  by  eccentric  traits,  and  forcible  or  rude 
features;  but  to  exhibit  to  view  such  a  one  as  Governor 
Wallace,  so  well  balanced,  so  fully  and  so  generally  de- 
veloped, so  finely  and  so  delicately  proportioned,  is  the 
task  of  a  skillful  writer,  and  one  which,  I  fear,  will  be 
but  poorly  performed  by  myself.  While  Lieutenant- 
governor  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
state,  and  earned  a  wide  reputation  as  a  debater.  Jn 
the  contest  upon  the  question  of  establishing  a  stale 
bank,  in  the  years  1833  and  1S34,  he  was  a  leader  among 
the  advocates  of  the  bank,  and  to  his  zeal,  eloquence, 
and  adroitness  do  we  owe  in  part  the  adoption  of  the 
old  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana.  Immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  the  bank  charter  the  state  became 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  internal  improvements, 
and,  as  the  embodiment  of  this  sentiment,  Mr.  Wallace 


was  proposed  as  the  candidate  for  Governor.  John 
Dumont,  an  able  and  ingenious  lawyer,  was  his  oppo- 
nent, taking  a  position  in  favor  of  classifying  the  public 
works,  and  completing  them  a  part  at  a  time.  The  re- 
sult is  known.  The  state  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
procuring  loans,  was  defrauded  out  of  millions  by 
Eastern  speculators;  and  this,  added  to  the  general 
pressure  in  the  money  market,  discouraged  the  people, 
and  in  a  short  time  broke  down  the  system,  leaving 
the  state  largely  in  debt,  with  a  vast  amount  of  un- 
finished improvements,  yielding  no  tolls,  affording  no 
facilities  to  business  and  travel,  and  adding  nothing  to 
the  value  of  real  estate.  Thus  it  was  in  1840,  when 
his  term  for  Governor  expired,  he,  although  the  favorite 
of  his  party,  was  not  nominated,  for  fear  of  the  odium 
of  the  internal  improvement  system.  Samuel  Bigger, 
an  excellent  man,  was  selected  as  candidate.  So  it 
often  happens  that  the  soldier,  who  has  borne  the  bur- 
then and  heat  of  the  day,  is  supplanted  by  him  who  had 
no  share  in  the  danger  of  battle,  and  bore  no  wounds 
as  marks  of  the  hot  contest  that  is  over.  Quietly  and 
pa'icntly  he  stepped  aside  for  his  successor;  no  word  of 
murmuring,  no  term  of  reproach,  was  heard  from  his  lips; 
with  hearty  good  will  he  indorsed  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention, and  retired  to  private  life,  as  he  came  from  it,  an 
honest  man,  without  a  dollar  of  public  money  in  his  purse, 
without  an  imputation  of  dishonor  upon  his  character. 
He  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  in  less  than  a 
year  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  one  term  as 
Representative  of  the  Sixth  District.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member,  and  one  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion, and  the  sessions  of  1S41  and  1S42,  when  the  Whig 
party,  from  the  very  summit  of  success  and  political 
power,  became  demoralized  and  disoiganized,  never 
again  to  renew  its  strength  or  enforce  its  principles. 
Governor  W'allace  labored  ardently  and  successful^)'  for 
the  perfection  of  the  tariff  measures  of  1S42,  and  his 
best  speech  in  Congress  was  made  in  their  favor.  Dur- 
ing this  session  he  voted  for  the  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation to  enable  Professor  Morse,  then  indigent,  to 
complete  his  magnetic  telegraph.  The  fate  of  this  meas- 
ure was  determined  in  committee,  and  there  the  prop- 
osition was  carried  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Wallace,  it  being 
equally  divided  without  him.  For  this  vote  he  ici.eived 
severe  censure  from  his  friends,  who,  unlike  him,  could 
see  no  good  in  the  experiment.  He  lost  votes  by  it  at 
the  succeeding  election,  and  it,  combined  with  other 
influences  of  a  partisan  nature,  contributed  to  his  defeat. 
At  this  day  the  entire  and  wonderful  success  of  the 
telegraph  is  the  best  vindication  of  his  sagacity  and 
independence.  Perhaps  in  a  legislator  nothing  is  re- 
quired in  a  stronger  degree  than  independence,  a  readi- 
ness to  support  a  good  measure  even  if  its  popularity  is 
doubtful.     No  doubt  the  proudest  moment  of  Governor 
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Wiillacc's  lift-  was  thai  in  which  it  was  announced  that 
Ihf  ocean  telegraph  had  hcen  succosfullv  laid,  and  the 
Iriiih  of  Morse's  theory  tested  u|'c)n  it>  hroatle.st  fiehl. 
The  satisfaction  of  such  an  hour  was  worili  a  hundred 
seals  in  Congress  ;  could  not  be  gauged  or  measured  by 
the  standards  of  power  or  honor.  Again  resuming  the 
practice  of  the  law,  after  his  defeat  for  Congress  in 
1S43,  he  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  it  until 
elected  to  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
I'leas  in  1856,  a  jiosition  he  held  till  his  decease,  with 
the  respect,  confidence,  and  afTeclionate  regard  of  the 
bar  and  the  whole  community.  In  the  year  1S50  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  took  a  cjuiirl  but  attentive,  punctual,  and 
rather  conservative  part  in  the  deliheralions  of  that 
body.  His  most  effective  and  brilliant  efforts  at  the 
bar  were  made  in  criminal  cases,  and  in  them  he  rose, 
in  point  of  elegance  and  naturalness  of  style,  in  depth 
of  feeling,  and  propriety  of  discussion,  to  an  elevation 
worthy  the  emulation  of  his  compeers.  As  a  judge, 
many  of  the  best  ipialities  of  his  character  shone  forth. 
Wiih  an  amiability  and  patience  unfaltering,  an  industry 
coniinu'tus  to  the  last  hour  of  the  term,  a  promptness 
only  equaled  by  his  impartiality  and  justice,  he  out- 
rivaleil  his  fame  as  an  orator  and  politician,  and  in  the 
rjuiet  duties  of  a  judge  found  his  crowiiing  glory.  As 
an  orator,  Governor  Wallace  had  few  equals  in  the 
nation.  With  a  voice  modulated  to  the  finest  and  nicest 
precision,  an  eye  sparkling  and  expressive,  a  counte- 
nance and  person  remarkable  for  beauty  and  symmetry, 
he  stepped  upon  the  speaker's  stand,  in  these  respects, 
far  in  advance  of  his  compeers.  His  style  of  delivery 
was  impressive,  graceful,  and  at  times  impassioned, 
never  rising  to  a  scream  or  breaking  into  wild  gesticu- 
lation, and  never  descending  into  indistinctness  or  las- 
situde. His  style  of  composition  w.is  chaste,  finished, 
flowing,  and  beautiful,  often  swelling  up  into  the  rarest 
eloquence  or  melting  down  into  the  tcnderest  pathos. 
In  the  contests  for  Lieutenant-governor  and  Governor 
he  exhibited  remarkable  powers  as  an  orator.  His 
political  senlinu-nts  were  in  opposition  to  the  Jackson 
party,  which  omlrolled  the  state,  but  in  spite  of  these 
he  was  three  limes  elected  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
state.  Such  was  the  interest  thrown  around  stale  poli- 
tics by  Governor  Wallace  and  others  during  the  period 
from  i.S;o  to  1840,  that  national  politics  were  forgotten, 
in  a  measure,  in  the  struggle.  Eul  it  was  not  alone  in 
enforcing  public  measures  in  the  Legislature  or  execu- 
tive chair,  or  the  courts  of  justice,  that  the  voice  of 
Governor  Wallace  was  heard  with  effect.  His  famous 
speech  at  the  battleground  of  Tippecanoe  thrilled  the 
slate  with  an  enthusiasm  for  General  Harrison  when  as 
yet  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency  was  a  problem. 
It  was  then  that  the  little  black-haired  boy,  who  had 
been    preferred    by    him    to    his    own    son,    to   a    place 


at  West  Point,  roused  the  war-broken  soldiers  of 
1812,  and  rallied  to  the  flag  of  their  old  chieftain.  It 
was  then  that  the  flame  was  kindled  u|)on  the  western 
plains  which  in  1840,  with  the  fury  of  a  tornado,  swept 
beyond  the  confines  of  Indiana  to  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  Union.  Here  it  was,  in  our  own  state,  that  the 
Harrison  campaign  of  1840  had  its  origin,  and  to  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  more  than  any  man,  living  or  dead,  w.as 
its  origin  owing.  On  the  7lh  of  November,  1S35,  the 
twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe, 
a  great  convention  met  upon  the  battle-ground.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  toast.  Governor  Wallace  delivered  a  speech 
which,  for  burning  and  beautiful  eloquence,  has  few 
parallels  in  American  oratory.  In  speaking  of  the  spot, 
he  says:  '  We  have  been  told  by  the  ni-agic  genius  of 
our  youthful  poet  that  we  are  standing  on  one  of  the 
proudest  battle-fields  of  our  country — the  very  soil  of 
which  has  been  rendered  holy  by  the  blood  of  heroes  ; 
that  some  of  the  noblest  of  Kentucky's  chivalry  are 
sleeping  beneath  our  feet,  inclosed  in  the  same  grave, 
mingling  their  dust  with  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  In- 
diana; that  although  no  monument  as  yet  arises  to 
commemorate  their  deeds,  no  inscription  to  claim  the 
homage  of  gratitude  from  the  traveler,  scarce  a  vestige 
to  indicate  the  exact  place  of  their  repo.se,  still — si  ill 
they  are  not  forgotten.  Their  memories  and  their  whole 
sacrifices  have  found  an  abiding  place  and  sanctuary  in 
the  hearts  of  the  living  who  are  here,  and  of  every  son 
and  daughter  of  Indiana  who  is  absent ;  and  there  they 
remain,  to  be  forever  fondly  and  devotedly  cherished, 
while  man  has  a  soul  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  patriot- 
ism, or  woman  a  tear  lo  shed  at  the  tomb  of  the  fallen 
brave.'  His  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  ;\sbury 
University,  at  Greencaslle;  his  eulogy  upon  John  Quincy 
Adams,  delivered  at  Indianapolis;  and  his  eulogy  upon 
Henry  Clay,  delivered  at  Rushville,  rank  in  literary 
merit  with  the  finished  productions  of  Wirt  and  Everett 
and  Sumner,  and  will  yet,  we  trust,  be  rescued  from 
oblivion,  and  be  placed  in  an  enduring  form,  the  delight 
of  refined  taste,  models  of  chaste  and  beautiful  Knglish 
style.  His  prepared  orations  were  completed  with  the 
severest  care.  As  the  sculptor  chiseled  down  and  fin- 
ished his  statue,  chip]iing  and  chipping  away  the  stone 
to  find  within  his  beautiful  ideal,  so  did  he  elabor.atc 
his  thoughts  till  they  assumed  the  shape  he  would 
give  them,  and  so  will  retain  it  forever.  His  literary 
tastes  were  ])ure.  He  read  the  best  books;  read  them 
over  again.  He  read  the  masters  of  good  Knglish — 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Chalmers, 
Wirt,  Webster — and  never  tired  of  them.  He  read  con- 
stantly ;  almost  every  night  found  him  reclining,  with 
candle  by  his  bedside,  poring  over  his  favorite  authors. 
With  such  mental  associates,  who  wonders  at  the  sim- 
plicity, honesty,  and  general  rectitude  of  his  character? 
In  his  position  .ts  president  of  the  Senate  for  six   years 
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he  happily  illustrated  his  ability  to  control  his  voice  and 
person.  As  a  j>residing  officer,  he  has  had  in  this  state 
no  equal  in  grace,  and  no  superior  in  promptness,  clear- 
ness, and  facility  to  do  business.  No  one  who  ever  saw 
him  presiding  over  the  Senate  of  Indiana,  from  1831  to 
1837,  can  forget  the  impression  left  by  his  brilliant  ap- 
pearance in  the  chair.  And  yet,  with  all  his  ability  to 
preside  with  dignity  and  propriety,  his  was  the  most 
jocular  and  merry  temper.  No  severity  was  mingled 
with  his  decorum ;  no  harshness  coupled  with  the  en- 
forcement of  order.  The  last  words  of  his  life  were 
those  of  pleasant  jesting  with  his  wife.  The  political 
and  official  history  of  the  deceased  would  lead  one,  in 
the  absence  of  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  to 
expect  that  he  had  become  more  or  less  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  those  who  have  known  him 
the  longest  and  the  most  intimately  can  unite  their 
voices  in  calling  for  proof  or  allegation  that  he  ever 
knowingly  wronged  a  fellow-creature  or  pocketed  a  sin- 
gle cent  in  dishonesty  or  corruption.  Few  persons  born 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  flourishing  through 
more  than  half  the  present  one,  prominently,  in  both 
private  and  political  station,  can  present  such  a  record 
as  this.  Verily,  the  absence  of  evil  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  good — far  better  than  all  the  monu- 
ments ever  erected  by  either  real  or  Pharisaic  piety." 


^iJARRUM,  NOBLE,  Hancock  County,  Indiana, 
^&e  was  born  July  S.  1S19,  in  Wayne  County,  Indi- 
feX^  ana.  His  father,  H:irmon  Warrum,  emigrated  to 
"^  this  county  from  Kentucky  about  the  year  1S07. 
He  married,  in  1809,  Miss  Edith  Butler,  a  native  of 
Georgia,  who  had  recently  emigrated  to  the  same 
county.  Both  were  of  English  descent.  When  Noble 
Warrum  was  about  six  years  of  age  his  father  removed 
to  Hancock  (then  included  in  Madison)  County.  The 
country  now  embraced  in  the  limits  of  Hancock  County 
was  then  a  wilderness.  Mr.  Warrum's  father  settled  in 
the  southern  part  of  this  section,  on  the  Blue  River. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  Mr.  Warrum  lost  his  mother, 
and  in  about  two  years  his  father  married  a  lady  named 
Catharine  Crumm.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  Noble 
Warrum  left  home  and  embarked  in  the  business  of 
life,  having  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  undaunted  energy, 
a  spirit  of  enterprise— which  he  possessed  by  nature — 
and  a  resolution  to  practice  industry  and  frugality.  He 
selected  agriculture  as  his  pursuit,  to  which  vocation  he 
still  adheres.  His  success  as  a  farmer  shows  that  he 
must  have  exercised  a  discriminating  judgment  in  di- 
recting his  operations  and  practiced  habitual  promptness 
in  executing  them.  Mr.  Warrum's  educational  advan- 
tages were  very  limited.  He  attended  only  the  old- 
fashioned    log    school-houses,    and    even  that    assistance 


was  afforded  him  only  for  the  space  of  nine  months. 
Having  from  an  early  age  an  ardent  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, he  seized  all  opportunities,  and  improved  every 
means  of  mental  development,  and  thus,  by  reading, 
by  reflection,  and  by  the  study  of  human  nature,  has 
been  enabled  to  do  much  for  the  culture  of  a  mind  by 
nature  strong  and  active.  In  the  strictest  sense  he  may 
be  said  to  be  a  self-made  man.  Eminently  of  a  practi- 
cal turn  of  mind,  he  has  never  made  any  department  of 
literature  or  science  a  special  study.  During  his  whole 
life  Mr.  Warrum  has  been  a  resident  of  Hancock 
County.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  county  collector, 
an  office  now  substituted  by  that  of  county  treasurer. 
He  received  this  appointment  from  the  county  commis- 
sioners before  he  was  of  age,  and  entered  upon  its  du- 
ties in  1840,  when  barely  eligible.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  four  years'  term  he  was  elected  county  assessor 
by  a  large  majority.  In  i860  he  received  the  unanimous 
nomination  of  his  party  for  Representative  of  the  county 
in  the  state  Legislature,  and  was  elected  by  about  one 
hundred  over  the  party  vote.  Since  then  he  has  served 
two  terms  in  the  same  responsible  position.  As  a  Rep- 
resentative, he  was  not  only  watchful  and  attentive  to 
the  interests  of  his  own  constituents,  but  always  evinced 
an  earnest  desire  to  promote  those  of  the  state  at  large. 
He  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  constituents 
by  his  lidelity  ;  and  his  sound  judgment,  conservative 
views,  and  independent  disposition  made  him  a  valu- 
able Representative.  Since  1856  Mr.  Warrum  has  been 
connected  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  His  religious 
belief  is  in  universal  salvation.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  a  Democrat,  of  the  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
school.  Mr.  Warrum  has  married  three  times — fir.st, 
on  February  16,  1S42,  Miss  Rosa  Ann,  daughter  of 
Richard  Williams,  of  Hancock  County,  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Warrum  died  August  27,  1862,  leaving  one  son,  Rich- 
ard H.  Warrum.  In  April,  1863,  he  married  Miss 
Maria  A.  Wood,  daughter  of  Wytliel  A.  Wood,  of 
Hancock  County,  Indiana.  She  died  December  27, 
1S73,  leaving  three  sons,  Noble,  Henry,  and  Mack,  and 
one  daughter,  Rosa  Ann.  He  married,  December  19, 
1S77,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Cory,  daughter  of  Abner  Cory, 
of  Madison  County.  In  stature  Mr.  Warrum  is  a  little 
above  medium  size  ;  he  possesses  a  strong  constiiulion, 
cheerful  and  vivacious  spirits,  and  a  kind  and  hospitable 
disposition. 


EBB,  WILLIS  S.,   banker,  of  Indianapolis,  is  .an 

Indianian  by  birth,  and  may  justly  bear  the  title 

v-V '-^'  of   self-made,   having    w'orked   his   way    unaided, 


m 


from  the    humblest    ranks    of    toil,    thr()Ugh    the 


vicissitudes  and  adversities  of  life,  to  an  honorable  and 
influential  position  among  men.  Mr.  Webb  was  born 
in   Clarke    County,    Indiana,  November    10,    1S19.      His 
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f:>tln.T,  Jiilin  Wclib,  wa<  linrn  Augusi  29.  17S1,  in  Vir- 
t;iiiia.  His  mother,  Nancy  \Vel>li,  ilautll'ti-T  of  Kicharil 
ami  Peggy  Davis,  was  liorn  Oclol.ir  24.  17SS.  an. I  was 
own  cousin  to  the  notol  JcfTcrs  ni  Davi^.  Willi  the 
early  pioneers  his  father  came  to  Keniucky,  and  engaged 
in  many  conflicts  and  stirring  ailventures  with  the  In- 
dians, being  one  of  the  volunieers  who  pursued  the 
savages  who  were  raiding  the  country  and  killing  the 
people  of  Southern  Indiana.  In  August,  1S21,  or  when 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  two  years  of  age,  his 
father  removed  to  Shelby  County.  At  this  time  Indiana 
was  in  such  a  primitive  state  that  the  track  of  the  bear 
and  deer,  the  howl  of  the  widf  or  cry  of  the  panther, 
were  more  frequent  sights  and  sounds  than  the  imprint 
of  the  foot  of  man  or  the  sound  of  the  human  voice. 
Here,  on  the  banks  of  .Sugar  Creek,  on  the  farm  cleared 
by  his  father,  was  Willis  reared  to  manhood.  In  addi- 
tion to  farm  work  he  learned  the  art  of  tanning  leather 
and  making  shoes,  the  sparsity  of  settlement  rendering 
it  necessary  for  them  to  depend  upon  their  own  in- 
genuity and  resources  for  comfort.  He  learned,  also, 
(.arpenlering  and  blacksmithing.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
years  he  was  sent  to  the  old  log  school-house  to  obtain 
an  education.  Mr.  Webb  retains  a  vivid  rec(dlection 
of  the  scene  of  his  first  eflbrt  in  obtaining  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  .\ttending  school  tliree  months, 
he  learned  to  read  and  spell,  his  list  of  studies  being 
comprised  in  Webster's  spelling-booV.  At  home  he 
learned  tile  multiplication  table,  and  soon  began  to 
comprehend  the  use  of  figures,  working  uj)  in  arithmetic 
to  what  was  called  the  single  rule  of  three,  and  into  prac- 
tice, when  his  scliool  education  was  ended,  and  he  again 
went  to  worli  upon  the  farm.  On  September  15,  1S39, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  M.  White,  daughter  of 
James  and  Mary  White,  of  Shelby  County,  and  on  the 
jd  of  October  ensuing  was  ready,  with  his  bride  and  his 
father's  family,  to  remove  to  Creene  County,  Missouri. 
This  trip,  although  tedious,  and  of  forty  days'  duration, 
was  full  of  adventures  and  pleasant  incidents.  Near 
Springfield  they  halted,  purchased  a  farm,  and  were 
soon  comfortably  housed  in  a  log-cabin,  twelve  by  four- 
teen feet  in  size,  with  n  rude  stone  chimney  and  rustic 
couch,  constructed  of  rails  covered  with  rough-hewn 
boar<ls.  Occupied  in  tilling  the  ground,  hewing  logs, 
and  splitting  rails,  his  life  w.is  a  contented  and  bajipy 
one  until  a  year  later,  when  he  w.as  stricken  down  with 
fever.  Discouraged  by  this  misfortune,  upon  his  re- 
covery he  determined  to  return  to  Indiana,  which  he 
did,  in  company  with  his  married  brothers  and  sisters, 
moving  in  a  Dearborn  w.agon,  working  one  horse  in  line 
before  the  other.  This  might  be  termed  the  "log-cabin 
and  hard  cider"  campaign  year,  and  Mr.  Webb  cast  his 
first  vote  for  Van  Buren  for  President.  Reaching  his 
destination  in  November,  1S41,  he  built  a  hewed  log- 
labin.  and  commence.l   clearing   the  groun.l    f,)r  a  farm. 


In  February,  1842,  word  was  received  that  his  father 
was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and,  with  two  brothers, 
he  started  for  Missouri,  .\rriving  there  after  a  month's 
i)urney,  he  found  his  father  still  alive  but  very  low. 
On  the  7th  of  .March,  1S42,  he  departed  this  life,  and 
was  burie<l  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  the  return  trip  also 
rec|uiring  a  month.  Mr.  Webb  remained  C)n  his  place 
five  years,  also  using  his  skill  in  blacksmithing,  but  in 
1847  moved  with  his  brother,  John  G.  Webb,  to  Frank- 
lin, Indiana,  where  they  built  a  smithy,  and  began  man- 
ufacturing wagons,  plows,  and  buggies,  besides  doing 
horse-shoeing,  and  all  kinds  of  smith  work.  By  hard 
labor,  however,  he  injured  his  spine,  and  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  business.  Returning  to  the  farm,  he  found  his 
health  too  much  impairetl  for  manual  labor,  and,  conse- 
quently, turned  his  attention  to  other  pursuits,  entering 
into  mercantile  business,  in  company  with  Hon.  John  W. 
Keightly,  in  1850,  remaining  in  that  business  until  1856, 
wdien  he  sold  out  to  his  partner,  and  for  the  two  years 
following  was  engaged  in  carpentering  an<l  building. 
In  1856  Mr.  Webb  also  entered  into  the  banking  busi- 
ness, issuing  bills  of  one  and  two  dollar  denominations; 
but  the  ne.xt  Legislature  prohibited  the  issuing  of  notes 
by  individuals  as  money,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In 
1S5S  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Doctor  T.  \.  Pink- 
ney,  W.  W.  Woollen,  and  William  Needham,  and  com- 
menced banking  under  the  firm  name  of  Willis  S.  Webb 
&  Co.  This  connection  continued  until  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  when,  by  act  of  Congress,  private 
banks  were  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they 
could  no  longer  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those 
chartered  by  the  United  Stales.  On  January  i, 
1S60,  Mr.  Webb  lost  his  mother  by  death,  which 
was  a  sad  blow  to  one  of  his  aflectionale  nature. 
While  continuing  the  banking  business  Mr.  Webb  also 
turned  his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was 
solicited  by  W.  W.  Johnston,  of  Murphy,  Johnston  & 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  to  open  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house 
in  Indianapolis,  which  he  did,  in  company  with  John 
W.  Murphy,  R.  Frank  Kennedy,  and  Jackson  llolliday, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Webb,  Kennedy  &  Co.  After 
eight  months  Mr.  Webb  sold  out  to  his  partners  and 
devoted  his  time  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Frank- 
lin, in  the  organization  of  which  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest, the  stockholders  being  his  former  partners  and 
some  substantial  farmers.  This  bank  was  chartered  in 
l86j,  Mr.  Webb  w.is  elected  president,  being  the  prin- 
cipal stockholder,  and  served  as  such  for  a  period  of 
six  years.  He  then  resigned  his  position,  through  be- 
coming interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Indiana 
Banking  Company,  at  Indianapolis,  with  W.  W. 
Woollen,  J.  P.  Banta,  W.  Needham,  F.  A.  W.  Davis, 
John  L.  Ketchum,  and  Samuel  C.  Vance,  the  partner- 
ship to  continue  for  five  years  from  March,  1865.  Dur- 
ing   this   iieiiod    he    was   also   actively    engaged    in    the 
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wholesale  dry-goods  Inisine^s,  with 
Tarkington,  Hon.  Franklin  Landers 
duil,  under  the  firm  name  of  Webb, 
Selling  out  to  C.  B.  Pattison 
founded  another  wholesale  house, 
W.  Needham,  and  A.  E.  Pattison,  the  firm  name  being 
Webb,  Pattison  &  Co.  His  health  failing,  Mr.  Webb 
soon  gave  up  active  management  of  the  business,  and  in 
a  year  the  house  was  consolidated  with  that  of  Landers, 
Conduil  &  Co.  Meanwhile  still  other  interests  engaged 
his  attention,  which  make  liis  wonderful  executive 
ability  and  skill  as  a  successful  financier  more  apparent. 
In  1S67,  or  while  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  Mr.  Webb,  with  Mr.  James  S.  Ilibben,  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Hydraulic  Woolen  Mill  of 
Columbus,  Indiana,  which  was  then  operated  under  a 
copartnership.  He  immediately  took  steps  to  organize 
a  joint-stock  company,  which  was  soon  effected,  with  a  ' 
capital  stock.  The  business  was  prosecuted,  under  the  1 
new  oiganization,  with  Willis  S.  Webb  as  president  and  ' 
J.  S.  Hibben  as  secretary,  B.  F.  Jones  and  William  ' 
Carter  being  selected  for  the  active  management.  This  • 
arrangement  continued  for  about  two  years,  when  cir-  I 
cumstances  and  a  heavy  debt  necessitated  a  change  in 
management,  and  Mr.  Webb  assumed  control  and  the 
entire  management  of  the  business,  assisted  only  by  his  | 
sons,  John  C.  Webb  and  William  H.  Webb.  To  bring  I 
order  out  of  chaos,  success  out  of  threatened  failure,  was  1 
a  difficult  task,  but  one  to  which  Mr.  Webb  was  equal. 
Although  the  business  was  new  to  him,  he  soon  mas- 
tered the  situation,  and  managed  the  enterprise  with 
strict  economy,  and  reduced  expenses  the  first  year  six- 
teen thousand  dollars,  and  in  two  years  paid  off  the  en- 
lire  indebtedness,  amounting  to  over  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  after  which  he  sold  the  property.  In  1874  Mr. 
Webb  sold  out  his  interest  and  retired  permanently 
from  mercantile  pursuits.  LIpon  the  expiration,  by 
terms  of  contract  in  five  years,  of  the  banking  partner- 
ship, Messrs.  Webb  and  Woollen  retired  from  the  In- 
diana Banking  Company  and  entered  upon  a  private 
banking  business,  under  the  name  of  Woollen,  Webb  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Webb  supplying  the  largest  part  of  the  capi- 
tal. This  house  did  a  large  and  lucrative  business. 
The  firm  had  a  large  class  of  customers  who  required 
accommodations  and  discounts.  These  favors  were  ex- 
tended by  the  house  to  their  own  misfortune,  for  the 
evil  days  of  the  panic  drew  on  apace  and  created  a 
scarcity  of  currency  in  their  vaults.  Having  sustained 
severe  losses,  they  were  obliged  to  ask  an  extension  of 
time  from  their  creditors,  which  was  readily  granted, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  house  was  enabled  to  satisfy  all 
demands  and  opened  its  doors  to  business  again.  Since 
that  time  which  "  tried  men's  souls  "  in  Indiana,  the  firm 
has  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  community, 
and  stands  upon  as  firm  a  basis  as  any  banking  house  in 


the  state.  The  building  is  owned  by  the  firm  and  is  a 
handsome  structure,  worthy  of  the  Hoosier  capital.  At 
intervals  during  the  six  years  past,  Mr.  Webb  has  made 
trips  to  Texas,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  country  and  its  resources,  and  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  in  different  portions  of  the 
state.  Traveling  through  Tennessee,  he  also  invested 
largely  in  real  estate  in  that  state,  as  well  as  in  In- 
diana, where  he  has  several  fine  farms,  and  may  be 
ranked  as  a  large  landed  proprietor,  spending  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  on  the  different  tracts,  to  see  that 
proper  improvements  are  made.  In  the  fall  of  1S7S 
the  public-spirited  enterprise  of  Mr.  Webb  attracted 
the  notice  of  Colonel  William  Bailey,  president  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  and  Helena  Railroad,  who  so- 
licited his  aid  in  that  undertaking  ;  and  Mr.  Webb 
has  since  proved  an  indefatigable  adjunct  to  its  pro- 
gress toward  completion,  contributing  lime  and  money 
to  that  end,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  directors 
and  vice-president.  Although  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  Mr.  Webb's  life  are  herein  enumerated, 
he  has  engaged  in  many  other  enterprises  and  labors. 
From  1S62  he  for  seven  years  owned  and  operated  a 
flouring-mill  at  Franklin,  Indiana.  In  1S72  Mr.  Webb 
built  another  large  mill,  at  Mooresville,  for  his  son, 
which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  a  farm  in  Morgan 
County.  In  1864  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  in  Indianapolis,  which  proved  very  profitable, 
as  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  all  enterprises  in 
which  he  invested.  His  religious  views  are  liberal  as  to 
denominations  and  creeds,  but  having  been  brought  up 
a  Baptist  he  adheres  to  that  form  of  worship,  his 
parents  as  well  as  the  parents  of  his  wife  being  of  that 
persuasion.  In  1863  Mr.  Webb  was  initiated  into  the 
order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lodge  of  Ancient  Landmarks.  The  wife  of 
his  youth  still  lives  to  cheer  and  bless  his  life.  Nine 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  four  of  whom,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  have  passed  beyond  the  portal 
of  death.  Two  daughters  and  three  sons  are  living, 
honest,  upright,  and  valuable  citizens.  The  eldest  son, 
William  H.  Webb,  occupies  the  position  of  teller  in  the 
bank  of  W^oollen,  Webb  &  Co.  John  C,  the  second 
son,  is  a  farmer,  residing  in  Morgan  County,  Indiana. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Pinkie  Pattison,  married  A.  E. 
Pattison,  son  of  Nelson  Pattison,  her  husband  being  a 
wholesale  merchant  connected  with  Murphy,  Johnston 
&:  Co.,  a  firm  of  Indianapolis.  The  second  daughter, 
Mary  A.,  married  Elisha  E.  Jones,  a  son  of  Aquila 
Jones,  and  with  her  husband  resides  on  a  farm  in  Hen- 
dricks County,  Courtland  District.  The  youngest  child 
is  a  promising  youth  of  seventeen  years,  now  attending 
the  cadet  school  or  college  at  Farmdale,  near  Frankfort, 
Kentucky.  All  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Webb  have 
received  the  benefit — denied  their  parents — of  an  excel- 
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Iciil  education;  the  two  ehler  sons  havinj;  yraiUi.ilcd 
from  Franklin  Colksjc,  In<liana.  Mr.  WlM)  lias  always 
l>een  a  stanch  Ucmocrat,  though  never  an  ofiice*sceker. 
A  man  of  earnest  convictions  and  of  pronounced  opin- 
ions, his  political  friends  always  know  where  to  find 
him,  and  as  a  consequence  his  opinions  have  weight. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  fate  of  the  Indianapolis 
Stnlint!  Ii.is  been  in  his  hands.  At  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1S76  the  Stnlhu!  company  was  bankrupt,  and 
a  reorganization  was  demanded.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Webb  stepped  forth  and  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 
His  great  powers  of  organization  were  never  more  con- 
spicuous, anil  at  once  the  new  company  had  matters 
under  control,  and  the  S^ufhw/  entered  upon  a  career 
of  prosperity  and  influence.  Since  that  time,  when 
business  in  every  department  became  depressed  and 
journalism  experienced  embarrassments,  Mr.  Webb's 
iiMinsel  anil  great  hnancial  credit  were  brought  into 
rc<nii>ilion  to  the  advantage  of  the  Sentinel;  and  it  may 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Webb  that  these  kind  offices 
were  performed  without  pay  and  wi'tliout  reward,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  realized  by  those  who  are  ready  In  word 
and  deed  to  aid  their  friends  when  in  need,  and  help  on 
enterprise^  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  advance- 
ment of  the  jiublic  welfare.  There  are  few  men  in 
Indiana  more  entirely  self-made  th.in  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Wiih  a  mind  unusually  fertile  in  resources, 
Mr.  Webb  sees  success  when  others  confess  defeat. 
Ciinlident  and  self-poised,  ordinary  obstacles  do  not 
deter  him.  Indefatigable  and  indomitable,  he  goes  for- 
war<l  when  others  hesitate,  and  is  confident  when  otTiers 
doubt.  Ills  life  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  those 
who  m.iy  bewail  their  poverty  in  youth,  for,  on  every 
page  the  lesson  may  be  learned,  that  •'where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,"  and  that  fortune's  favorites  are 
iIkisc  who  woo  her  by  rugged  advances  as  well  as  by 
the  blandishments  of  wealtli  and  station.  Farms,  shops, 
factories,  banks,  and  stately  buildings,  scattered  along 
the  highway  of  life  that  Mr.  Webb  has  traveled,  are  inc 
ni.muments  of  his  success,  gratifying  alike  to  himself,  to 
hi^  family,  and  his  friends.  Such  men  deserve  a  place 
in  .1  Volume  iledicaled  to  eminent  self-made  men. 


^T.\SSON,  Wl  1.1. 1  AM  CKAIIAM.  city  treasurer, 
^  ^  Indianapolis,  was  born  at  North  E.ast,  Cecil 
\^J^  County,  Maryland.  June  15,  i8j6.  His  parents 
-~o  were  William  V.  and  Anna  M.  Wasson,  her 
maiden  name  being  C.raham.  On  both  sides  Mr.  Was- 
son is  of  Scotch  descent  ;  the  name  Graham  especially 
will  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Scotch  history  or  liter- 
ature. Hi.!  father  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
bill  farm  life  h.id  no  special  charms  for  William  C, 
whose  parents  were  in  such   circuinstances  as  compelle.l 


him  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  early 
life.  In  his  younger  d.iys  he  had  only  the  meager  edu- 
cational advantages  offered  by  the  primitive  schools  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  in  the  workshop 
that  he  was  destined  to  receive  his  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  his  parents,  he  re- 
moved to  Safe  Harbor,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  obtained  employinent  in  a  rolling  mill  at  such  light 
work  around  the  rolls  as  a  boy  of  his  age  could  accom- 
plish. Here  he  wrought,  picking  up  considerable  infor- 
mation about  the  business,  until  he  wa.s  seventeen  years 
old,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  ma- 
chinist and  roll-turner.  At  the  .age  of  twenty-one  he 
had  comjileted  his  apprenticeship,  but  continued  in  the 
same  emidoynienl  as  a  journeyman  until  the  spring  of 
1861.  After  the  flag  of  the  nation  had  gone  down  at 
Sumter,  and  grim-visagcd  war  brooded  over  the  land, 
he  threw  down  his  tools,  and  joined  the  army  as  private 
in  Company  D,  Ist  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
Volunteer  Corps,  which  was  organized  by  Governor 
Curtin.  lie  was  soon  after  promoted  to  be  sergeant, 
and  in  succession  to  orderly  sergeant,  first  lieutenant, 
and  captain,  and  was  breveted  major  for  meritorious 
conduct.  The  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Third  I'i- 
vision,  First  .Army  Corps,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  General  McDowell,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Fifth  Army  Corp.s,  under  General  John  Y.  Reynolds. 
Captain  Wasson  participated  with  his  regiment  in  all 
the  battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  historic  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  still  bears  upon  his  body  the  scars  inflicted 
by  rebel  bullets.  He  was  wounded  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  at  .Antietam,  and  at  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  but  remained  in  active  service  with  his  corps 
until  he  was  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service,  June  i,  1864.  He  returned  to  Lancaster 
City  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  soon  went  to  Bufl'alo, 
New  York,  and  obtained  employment  at  his  old  busi- 
ness of  machinist  and  roll-turner  in  the  I'nion  Iron 
Works  of  that  city.  He  soon  became  well  known  as  an 
able  and  expert  workman  in  his  line,  and  always  secured 
the  fullest  confidence  of  his  employers.  He  continued 
to  reside  at  liufl'alo  until  .\ugust,  1867,  when  he  removed 
to  Indianapolis,  and  at  (nice  entered  the  establishment 
of  the  Indianapolis  Rolling  Mills  Company,  taking 
charge  of  the  department  of  roll-turning,  in  which  he 
was  an  expert.  His  strict  attention  to  his  duties,  and 
unflinching  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  employers, 
won  their  esteem  and  respect,  which  were  afterwards 
shown  in  a  most  substantial  manner.  Captain  Wa.s.son 
had  always  been  a  pronounced  Republican,  and,  though 
not  aggressive  in  his  manner,  look  an  active  interest  in 
questions  of  local  polity,  so  that  his  name  became  very 
familiar  to  the  workers  of  his  own  party,  while  his  per- 
sonal popularity  was  unquestioned,  irrespeclive  of  party, 
and   he  had  made  manv  and   warm  attachments  in  the 
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city  of  his  adoption.  In  1S79  he  was  induced  by  his 
friends  to  make  the  race  for  the  imp.irtant  office  of  .city 
treasurer  of  Indianapolis,  and  on  M.ay  6  of  that  year  he 
was  triunipliantly  elected.  It  was  no  small  compliment 
to  his  worth  and  character  to  be  made  the  custodian 
of  the  funds  of  a  city  of  the  importance  and  size  of 
Indianapolis,  and  which  requires  a  bond  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  He  received  the  warm  support 
of  many  personal  friends  outside  his  own  party,  and  the 
sureties  on  his  bond  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Republican  ranks.  His  employers  were  loath  to  dispense 
with  his  services,  but  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  their 
enthusiastic  support  in  the  canvass.  Mr.  Wasson's  first 
vote  was  cast  for  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  was  long  a 
resident  of  Lancaster  City,  Pennsylvania.  Since  his 
assumption  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  of  which  he  took 
charge  September  I,  1S79,  his  administration  has  been 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  cit- 
izens, and  he  is  daily  adding  to  the  number  of  his 
friends.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  interests 
of  his  party,  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  his  position.  In  his  social  life  he  is  blessed 
with  a  happy  disposition,  and  his  surroundings  are  of 
the  pleasantest  character.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1S60, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Doersh,  a  native  of  Lan- 
caster City,  Pennsylvania.  Their  four  surviving  chil- 
dren are  named,  respectively,  Ella,  Bertha,  Maggie,  and 
Emma.  Both  Mr.  ^Yasson's  parents  are  still  living, 
and  reside  in  Indianapolis,  surrounded  by  children  and 
grandchildren.  One  who  has  known  Mr.  Wasson  inti- 
mately from  boyhood,  under  whose  instructions  he  took 
his  first  steps  in  business, ^says  that  from  a  child  he  pos- 
sessed personal  magnetism  of  a  strong  type,  making 
friends  with  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  popularity  with  his  associates,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  after  his  accession  to  the  office  of 
treasurer  his  good  offices  were  sought  for,  and  were 
mainly  instrumental,  in  healing  a  serious  strife  that  had 
arisen  between  the  employes  of  the  rolling  mill  and  the 
company.  He  is  a  genial,  pleasant  companion,  of  a 
most  cheerful  and  lively  disposition,  and  in  his  domes- 
tic relations  is  as  happily  situated  as  he  is  popular  as  an 
official,  and  respected  by  all  classes  of  citizens  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  integrity  and  honor.  He  is  a  man  of  strong 
will,  energetic  and  determined,  with  that  control  of 
himself  under  all  circumstances  which  is  the  surest  evi- 
dence of  power. 

^Viu^^  MERRITT,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Indianapolis,  was 

r^F  ^°'''^  ^^  Jennings  County,  Indiana,  January  iS, 
^'M.  ^'^^'h-  His  father,  Lemuel  Wells,  was  a  native 
^^  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  born  September  il, 
iSoi.  His  mother,  who  was  before  marriage  Miss  Polly 
Walton,  was  born  in  the  Pine  Tree  State,  April  7,  1S07, 
c— 16 


I  and  married  Lemuel  Wells  in  JefTerson  County,  Indiana. 
I  The  father  died  April  7,  1S70,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine, 
j  but  the  mother  is  still  living,  her  temporary  home  being 
i  in  Utica,  Indiana.  Like  other  Western  boys  of  his 
time,  Doctor  Wells  was  forced  to  depend  upon  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  period,  crude  and  imperfect  though 
they  were,  for  his  early  education.  Knowing,  however, 
the  advantage  which  a  more  thorough  knowledge  would 
give  him  in  competing  with  the  world,  he  entered  As- 
bury  University,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana.  In  that  admi- 
rable institution  of  learning,  close  study,  a  strong  and 
vigorous  mind,  and  natural  energy  won  for  him  a  posi- 
tion of  recognized  prominence  in  his  classes.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  selected  the  pursuit  which  he  has 
since  followed,  namely,  that  of  dental  surgery.  He 
immediately  proceeded  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  entered 
upon  a  course  *n  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
With  such  earnestness  did  he  apply  himself  to  the  labo- 
rious duties  here  imposed  that  he  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  i860,  showing  that  untiring  industry  and 
faithfulness  to  purpose  can  not  end  in  failure.  Such 
proficiency  did  he  ^how  in  his  chosen  profession  that, 
after  his  graduation,  the  faculty  appointed  him  to  the 
responsible  position  of  demonstrator  in  the  mechanical 
and  operative  departments  of  the  college.  This  act  was 
not  only  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  as 
an  individual,  but  was  also  high  evidence  of  ability. 
Being  ambitious  to  succeed  as  a  practitioner,  he  did  not 
retain  the  position  of  demonstrator  but  for  one  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  entered  a  denial  office  in  Cin- 
cinnati. This  transition  period  in  the  life  of  any  man 
is  always  instructive  and  full  of  interest.  Doctor  Wells 
remained  in  Cincinnati  for  a  short  time,  practicing  the 
profession  for  which  he  had  fitted  himself  by  assiduous 
toil  and  a  never-weakening  perseverance.  But  in  look- 
ing around  for  a  field  where  he  could,  by  his  ability, 
close  application  to  business,  and  an  extended  knowl- 
edge of  his  art,  the  better  build  up  a  reputation,  he 
found  Indianapolis  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  located  in 
that  city  in  1S62.  Depending  here  upon  the  generous 
appreciation  of  the  best  citizens  for  patronage,  a  highly 
lucrative  business  was  soon  established.  How  well  he 
has  succeeded  is  best  attested  by  the  public  demand  for 
his  services  in  the  operative  department  of  his  office. 
During  the  years  1S74  and  1875  the  demand  upon  his 
personal  attention  in  this  department  became  so  great 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  totally  that  portion 
of  dentistry  termed  "  plate  work,"  and  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  chair.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Doctor 
Wells  has  occupied  the  same  office  rooms  continuously 
from  the  date  of  his  advent  into  the  city  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  During  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  while  patriots  were  going  forth  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  to  battle  for  the  Union,  Doc- 
tor Wells  voluntarily   placed  his  name  upon   the  enroll- 
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ment,  but  he  was  never  CNilk-d  into  actual  iluly  as  a 
soKlier.  While  not  actually  cngagcil  in  the  service,  the 
government  had  his  warmest  sympathy  ami  most  ear- 
nest sup]iort,  and  received  from  him  material  aid  in  many 
ways.  Doctor  Wells  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  also  of  the  Mississipjii  Valley  Dental 
Association,  as  well  as  a  most  useful  and  honorable 
member  of  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Association,  of 
which  latter  organization  he  has  been  both  president 
and  treasurer,  which  latter  position  he  now  holds.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  duties  thus  incumbent  upon  him 
were  faithfully  administered.  The  Doctor  is  a  true 
Christian,  exemplary  and  upriylit  in  all  his  walks,  and 
has  been  for  years  a  strict  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  having  united  with  it  in  1S51.  lie 
was  married  February  9,  1SO4,  to  Miss  Morincie  Rob- 
ertson, a  kind,  afi'cctinnate,  and  intelligent  lady,  and  to 
her  aid  and  encouragement  much  of  the  success  which 
her  husband  has  achieved  is  due.  Six  children  have 
been  the  result  of  this  union.  Doctor  Wells  is  a  model 
husband  and  father  and  a  u.seful  citizen.  In  his  career 
has  been  illustrated  the  truth  that  success  is  best  and 
most  surely  achieved  by  arduous  toil  and  an  undeviating 
purpose. 

'llITK,  JOHN'  II.,  teacher  and  farmer,  Hancock 
'  County,  was  born  in  I'reble  County,  Ohio,  De- 
^■/S.  cember,  3,  1824.  His  parents  were  John  and 
■■"T)  Mary  White,  who,  at  an  early  day,  emigrated  to 
Ohio  from  Virginia.  His  father  became  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  tSl2  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Mr. 
White  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  county.  He  was  obliged  to  depend  mainly  upon 
his  own  exertions,  as  he  was  left  an  orphan  when 
twelve  years  old,  with  no  other  fortune  than  a  clear  in- 
tellect, a  brave  heart,  and  an  energetic  will.  During 
the  summer  months  he  labored  for  the  neighboring 
farmers,  and  by  attending  school  in  the  winter  acquired 
a  fair  ICnglish  education,  to  which  he  has  added  greatly 
in  later  life.  Having  relations  in  Indiana,  he  came  to 
this  state  in  1S4;,,  and  settled  in  Shelby  County.  He 
then  served  an  apprenticeship  as  t.anner  and  currier  with 
John  Johnson,  near  Laurel,  Franklin  County.  At  the 
close  of  this  ap]>renticcship  he  began  teaching  school, 
and  has  followed  tills  calling,  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing, ever  since.  In  1S53  he  moved  to  Hancock  County 
and  purchased  a  farm  in  Center  Township,  where  he 
now  resides.  In  1S60  he  was  elected  trustee  of  Center 
Township;  in  1864  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Hancock 
County  in  the  state  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1S66.  He  h.as  fdled  numerous  other  positions  of  honor 
and  trust,  among  which  was  that  of  president  of  the  Han- 
cock .Agricultural  Society.  He  was  formerly  a  Whig, 
but  joined  the  Democratic  party  in  1S54,  and  h.as  since 


been  a  steadfast  adherent  to  the  principles  of  that 
party.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  with  which  society  he  is  still  connected. 
Since  1S62  he  has  been  an  honored  member  of  the 
Christian  Church.  He  married,  December  23,  1845, 
Miss  Sarah  I'olts,  daughter  of  William  I'otts,  senior,  of 
Franklin  County,  Indiana.  Mr.  White  is  a  .solid  and 
careful  business  man,  full  of  energy,  strictly  honest  in 
his  dealings,  and  kind  and  courteous  in  his  demeanor. 
By  good  management,  thrift,  .and  economy  he  h.as  suc- 
ceeded in  accumulating  a  handsome  fortune.  As  a 
teacher,  he  has  been  very  successful,  having  followed 
that  profession  for  twenty-seven  years  in  the  same 
locality.  He  has  also  been  an  eminently  successful 
farmer,  manifesting  both  skill  and  taste  in  all  depart- 
ments of  .agriculture.  His  w  ife,  a  refined  and  excellent 
lady,  is  still  living,  and  has  rearetl  an  interesting  family 
of  nine  chiUlren,  all  of  whom  are  useful  members  of 
society. 


-  T  I'       ■^"111    11*    .^leiii-'ias   «wi 
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Tj-lTlSHARD,  DOCTOR  WILLIAM  HKNRV,  w.as 
V\y  bnrn  in  Nicholas  County,  Kentucky,  January  17, 
C-.i\':\  .o.c  tt:_  r-.i —  John  Wishard,  was  a  native 
id  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
martyr  George  Wishard,  who  perished  at  the  stake  in 
the  year  1546.  His  mother  w.as  a  daughter  of  John 
Oliver,  who  removed  westward  from  Virginia  with  the 
first  body  of  emigrants  that  followed  Daniel  Boone  to 
Kentucky.  His  paternal  grandfather,  who  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1793,  where  he  died  in  1813.  When  William 
w  as  nine  years  of  age  his  father  removed  to  Indiana  and 
located  on  the  Bluff  road,  at  a  place  nine  miles  south  of 
the  present  city  of  Indianaj)olis.  The  country  at  that 
time  was  a  howling  wilderness,  and  the  facilities  for 
acquiring  an  education  were  meager  in  proportion  to 
the  .surroundings.  Having  evinced  early  in  life  a  t.iste 
for  the  medical  profession,  he  began  its  study  with 
Doctor  Benjamin  S.  Noble,  of  Greenwood,  Indiana. 
After  graduating  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  pre- 
ceptor, which  continued  for  ten  years.  ,\t  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  war  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  en- 
listment of  soldiers,  and  in  February,  1S62.  he  joined 
the  army  as  a  volunteer  surgeon.  While  at  Vick.sburg 
he  obtained  information  from  a  geptieman  of  high  r.mk 
in  the  army,  which  was  immediately  furnished  to  C.  v- 
ernor  Morton,  that  called  forth  the  famous  order  of 
I  President  Lincoln  to  remove  the  sick  and  wounded  to 
'  Northern  hospitals,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  first 
i  boat  load  for  transportation  up  the  Mississippi.  He 
was  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  .and  was  one  of  the 
'  first  to  enter  the  city  on  its  surrender.  He  afterward 
I  removed  with  the  sanitary  department  in  Virginia,  and 
!  w.as  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  at  the  surrender  of 
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Johnston's  army,  not  severing  his  connection  with  the 
army  until  the  restoration  of  peace.  Burning  with  the 
patriotic  fire  that  inflamed  the  defenders  of  the  colonies 
in  1776,  he  rendered  services  without  pay  or  hope  of 
reward,  and  never  took  a  cent  from  the  government 
more  than  paid  his  actual  expenses.  He  was  a  true 
friend  of  the  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  made  no 
charge  for  medical  services  rendered  them.  In  1S64  he 
removed  his  family  to  Southport,  where  he  has  always 
commanded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  was 
elected  coroner  of  Marion  County  in  1S76,  and  re-elected 
in  1878  by  a  largely  increased  majority.  Mr.  Wish- 
ard  was  a  Whig  for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  affili- 
ated with  the  Republican  party  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
which  denomination  he  has  been  an  elder  for  thirty-four 
years.  He  was  married,  December  17,  1S40,  to  Harriet 
N,.  Moreland,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Moreland,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one 
among  the  first  pastors  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Indianapolis.  He  died  in  October,  1S32.  To  this 
union  were  born  nine  children,  the  four  eldest  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Of  those  remaining,  one  son,  Doctor 
W.  N.  Wishard,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dianapolis city  hospital  by  the  city  council  ;  Albert, 
the  second  son,  is  a  lawyer  in  Indianapolis,  with  the 
firm  of  Test  &  Coburn ;  and  George,  the  youngest,  is  a 
medical  student. 

£(^ 

fbOLLEN,  WILLIA^r  WESLEY,  of  Indian- 
apolis, a  native  of  iJorclicstcr  County,  Maryland, 
V-A^'  ^^^^  ^°^"  J"^"*^  ^^'  \'&2%.  He  is  the  eldest  son 
^^  of  Edward  and  Anna  (Wheeler)  Woollen,  and 
received,  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  training  on  a 
farm.  During  the  summer  months  his  employments 
were  such  as  are  common  to  farmer  boys,  and  after  the 
"harvest  home"  he  attended  school.  To  these  early 
years,  under  the  tutelage  of  parents  whose  high  am- 
bition was  to  engraft  upon  the  minds  of  their  children 
such  principles  as  would  insure  lives  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness, Mr.  Woollen,  like  thousands  of  others,  is 
largely  indebted  for  that  integrity  of  character  and 
honorable  ambition  that  pre-eminently  distinguish  him 
as  a  citizen  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  The  world  is  full 
of  such  examples,  and  the  student  of  biography  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  instances  in  wliich  farm 
life  in  youth  left  its  indelible  impress  upon  the  most  ex- 
alted characters  known  to  history.  In  these  early  years, 
when  the  mind  is  taking  its  bent,  when  youthful  am- 
bitions are  shaping  themselves  for  manhood  achieve- 
ments, no  influences  have  ever  been  found  more 
potential  for  good  than  those  which  the  farm  has 
afforded.  The  frugalities  of  the  farmer's  home,  the 
chaste    purity    of  its    teachings,    the    broad    fields,    the 


forests,  the  orchard  and  the  meadow,  hill  and  dell,  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  bees,  the  laughing 
brook,  the  silent  river — all  the  wealth  of  beauty  that 
nature  spreads  out  with  a  lavish  hand— are  teachers  of 
youth  whose  lessons  are  never  forgotten.  It  was 
amidst  such  scenes  and  surroundings  that  the  early 
years  of  William  Wesley  Woollen  were  spent,  and 
he  is  still  a  lover  of  nature  and  a  student  of  its  mys- 
teries. The  monotony  of  farm  life  becoming  irksome 
to  young  Woollen,  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  sought 
and  obtained  employment  in  a  store,  of  which  John 
Evitts  was  proprietor,  in  Denton,  the  capital  of  Caro- 
line County.  In  this  employment  young  Woollen  re- 
mained two  years,  and  then  entered  the  dry-goods 
house  of  Jacob  Charles  &  Son,  of  Federalsburg, 
where  he  remained  until  Octobei,  1S44.  At  tliis 
date,  though  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  manhood  life 
of  Mr.  Woollen  began.  It  took  the  form  of  adventure. 
It  evidenced  a  large  share  of  self-reliance,  poise,  confi- 
dence in  one's  own  powers  to  overcome  obstacles 
and  achieve  success.  The  *'  great  West  "  had  attractions 
which  excited  the  ambition  of  the  boy,  who  resolved  to 
break  away  from  home  associations  and  try  his  fortunes 
in  the  new  and  inviting  field.  In  such  instances  of 
courage  there  is  abundant  food  for  philosophical  reflec- 
tion. For  a  youth  of  sixteen  summers,  without  the 
patronage  of  friends,  and  with  limited  means,  to  take 
upon  himself  all  the  chances  of  failure  or  success  in  a 
strange  land  and  among  strangers,  must  be  accepted  as 
proof  positive  of  the  possession  of  those  sturdy  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  upon  which  communities  and  states 
rely  for  growth  and  renown.  Leaving  his  native  state, 
the  youth  made  Cincinnati  his  first  stopping  place,  but 
he  remained  in  that  metropolis  but  a  {^\\  weeks.  Re- 
suming his  journey,  he  arrived  at  Madison,  Indiana,  in 
December,  1844,  with  but  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  in  his  possession,  and  has  ever  since  that  date 
been  a  citizen  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  his  poverty, 
he  was  an  utter  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  but  he  soon 
found  employment  as  a  school-teacher,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  has  never  known  the  necessity  of  idleness. 
The  school-room  kept  alive  and  intensified  the  desire  for 
a  more  thorough  education,  and  the  young  man  in  due 
time  became  a  student  in  Hanover  College.  After  leav- 
ing Hanover,  he  entered  the  recorder's  office  of  Jeflfer- 
son  County,  where  his  time  was  equally  divided  between 
its  duties  and  studying  law.  Every  hour  was  em- 
ployed. The  foundations  of  a  life  of  activity  and  use- 
fulness were  being  laid  deep  and  strong.  This  fidelity 
to  business  brought  its  certain  and  substantial  rewards — 
friends,  remunerative  employment,  and  the  esteem  of  all. 
Leaving  the  recorder's  office,  young  W^oollen  found  em- 
ployment in  the  ofiice  of  John  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  but  the  duties  of  the  new  position 
did  not  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  his  legal  studies, 
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which  Hero  ]>ursui.<l  iluriny  the  evenings.  Every  pre- 
liminary step  10  success  had  now  been  talien,  and  a 
firm  foot-holil  had  been  .secured.  The  one  dollar  and 
seveiUy-fivc  cents  had  been  pnidenlly  invested,  and  with 
hard  work,  fidelity,  and  integrity,  the  dividends  were 
large  and  steadily  increasing.  Kroni  the  clerk's  office, 
where  Mr.  Woollen  served  two  years,  he  found  employ- 
ment in  the  auditor's  office,  and  .soon  after,  by  virtue  of 
the  resignation  of  the  auditor,  John  M.  liramwell,  Esq., 
Mr.  Woollen  was  appointed  to  fill  the  place.  The  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Woollen  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party 
for  treasurer  of  Jefferson  County,  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible offices  in  the  gift  of  the  peoiile,  and  was  tri- 
uniph.-intly  elected.  During  his  term  of  office  as  treasurer, 
Mr.  Woollen  purchaseil  a  half-interest  in  the  Madison 
luiiimr,  the  leading  Whig  organ  in  the  state,  and  torfk 
charge  of  it  as  editor.  After  occupying  this  position 
for  two  years  he  sold  his  interest,  and  retired  from  the 
bustle  of  official  and  editorial  life  to  the  quiet  of  a 
farm.  No  official  career  was  ever  more  honorable, 
none  freer  from  the  taint  of  suspicion  ;  and  no  man  ever 
took  into  retirement  a  larger  share  of  the  esteem  of  the 
peoi)le.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Woollen  is  polished  and 
trencliant ;  thoroughly  inforined  in  the  political  history 
of  j>arties,  he  brings  to  his  aid  a  mind  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined, a  memory  of  men  and  measures  .seldom  at 
fault;  and,  though  ordinarily  genial  in  the  use  of  his 
pen,  he  is  at  no  loss  when  the  subject  requires  those 
keener  thrusts  which  tell  upon  the  vitality  of  an  antag- 
onist. Had  journalism  been  the  chosen  field  for  Mr. 
Woollen's  labors,  there  arc  few  men  in  the  county  who 
would  have  acquired  a  larger  or  more  influential  celeb- 
rity. Mr.  Woollen  did  not  remain  long  on  his  farm. 
The  busy  associations  of  other  years  had  attractions 
which  he  could  not  shake  off,  and  in  1S56  he  became 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  clerk  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  and,  though  defeated,  he  ran  largely 
ahead  of  his  ticket,  an  evidence  that  his  old-time  fJop- 
ularily  was  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
in  1S54,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Whig  party,  he 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Democr.acy  of  the  state.  In 
1857  Mr.  W^oollen  opened  a  banking  house  in  Madison 
with  Captain  John  Marsh,  under  the  firm  name  of  John 
.Marsh  &  Co.,  and' since  that  date  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  financial  enterprises  of  (he  state.  In  i860  Mr. 
Woollen  removed  to  I'ranklin  and  entered  the  banking 
house  of  Willis  S.  Webb  &  Co.,  as  manager.  In  1S62 
the  house  was  merged  in'.o  the  I'irst  National  Bank  of 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Woollen  was  made  cashier.  In  1S65 
he  removed  from  Franklin  to  Indianapolis,  and  with 
several  other  gentlemen  fuundeil  the  Indiana  Banking 
Company,  of  which  bank  he  was  made  cashier.  In 
March,  1870.  Mr.  Woollen  witlulrew  from  the  Indiana 
Banking  Company,  and  with  Mr.  Willis  .S.  Webb  estab- 
lished the  present  banking  house  of  Woollen,  Webb  & 


Co.  In  1S73  Mr.  Woollen  was  elected  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1S74  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  Board  of  Trade  building. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Masonic  Mutual  Benefit 
Society,  in  1S69,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
.society,  and  the  year  following  was  elected  president, 
and  re-elected  president  for  eight  consecutive  years, 
and  DOW  holds  the  position  of  director.  On  the  re- 
organization of  the  Franklin  Insurance  Company,  in 
1871,  and  its  removal  to  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Woollen  was 
elected  its  vice-president,  and  was  annually  re-elected 
until  1876,  when  he  was  made  secretary,  which  office  he 
now  holds.  Mr.  Woollen  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  married, 
in  1848,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Young,  of  Hanover,  daughter 
of  Thomas  D.  Young,  Esq.  She  still  lives  to  bless  and 
beautify  his  home.  There  have  been  born  to  them  six 
children,  two  boys  and  four  daughters.  The  first-bom 
son  died  in  infancy.  The  other  children  are  living. 
William  Wesley  Woollen  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
a  fair  type  of  a  class  of  citizens  who  unobtrusively  carry 
forward  all  of  those  grand  enterprises  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate mark  the  progress  of  society.  In  such  lives 
there  are  no  startling  incidents,  no  eccentricities  of 
character.  Such  men  in  their  walk  and  conversation, 
in  their  ambitions  and  aspirations,  seek  the  table-lands 
of  life,  where,  if  there  arc  no  dizzy  elevations  of  thought 
and  fancy,  there  are,  as  a  compensation,  no  depressions 
of  infidelity  and  deceit.  They  live  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  the  malaria  which  breeds  intellectual  distem- 
pers, and,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  arc  to 
society  what  the  fixed  stars  are  to  navigators.  To  such 
men  .is  William  Wesley  Woollen  society  is  largely  in- 
debted, not  only  for  material  progress,  but  for  those 
ideas  of  order  and  security  which  form  its  chief  guaran- 
tees of  prosperity  and  progress.  Taking  an  active  part 
in  politics,  they  arc  recognized  as  leaders  in  shaping 
policies;  and,  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  gov- 
ernment, municipal,  stale,  and  federal,  they  seek,  from 
the  most  patriotic  motives,  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
will  advance  the  gener.il  welfare.  Mr.  Woollen  is  a 
Democrat,  not  more  in  a  partisan  sense  than  in  that 
higher  and  broader  view  of  Democracy  which  embodies 
faith  in  man's  capacity  for  self-government,  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  Burns,  whose  jioetical  philo.sophy  touched 
the  marrow  of  the  subject  when  he  sang,  in  words  that 
will  live  while  time  lasts: 

"  Wtiat  iIioukIi  on  homely  fare  wc  dine, 
Wc.ir  hodilcn  gr.iy,  .-ind  .i'  ihal ; 
Gi'c  fools  their  silks  .ind  knaves  llieir  wines— 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  lliat  I 


For 


ihal. 


Tlicir  tinsel  !,lio»-,  and  a'  thai. 
The  lionesl  man,  ihongh  e'er  sae  poor. 
Is  kiiiR  o'  men  for  a"  ihal  I" 
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fOOLLEN,  TTiOMAS  W.,  Attorney-general  of  In- 
diana, was  born  in  Dorchester  County,  Maryland, 
X,A^  April  26,  1830.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Edward 
Ts^  and  Anna  Woollen,  whose  name  before  marriage 
was  Wheeler,  and  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
working  on  his  father's  farm.  The  Woollen  family 
sprang  from  John  Woollen,  an  Indian  interpreter,  who 
lived  on  the  Delaware  River  in  the  first  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  In  1642  Captain  Lamberton  came  to 
Delaware  with  a  company  of  colonists  from  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut,  and  located  there.  He  employed 
Woollen  as  an  interpreter,  and  the  latter  remained  with 
him  until  the  English  colony  was  destroyed  by  the 
Swedes.  How  long  Woollen  had  been  there  when 
Lamberton  came  to  Delaware  is  unknown,  but  it  must 
have  been  several  years,  for  he  was  evidently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  aborigines  who  in- 
habited the  peninsula  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays.  Vincent,  the  historian  of  Delaware,  thus 
speaks  of  John  Woollen,  the  progenitor  of  the  Woollen 
family,  a  man  w'ho  transmitted  his  integrity  to  his  de- 
scendants: 

"Either  shortly  afterwards  or  previous  to  building 
this  fort,  Printz  succeeded  in  expelling  the  English, 
who  were  settled  on  Varkenkill,  under  Lamberton.  He 
attacked  them,  burned  down  their  trading-house,  and 
by  surreptitious  means  succeeded  in  making  Lamberton 
a  prisoner.  Lamberton  was  in  his  pinnace,  named  the 
'Cock,'  at  anchor  about  three  miles  above  Fort  Elfs- 
berg,  when  a  letter  was  brought  by  two  Swedes  from 
Printz  ('Tim,  the  barber,  and  Godfrey,  the  merchant's 
man'),  stating  that  the  Indians  had  that  day  stolen  a 
gold  chain  from  his  wife,  and  that  those  Indians  were 
about  trading  with  Lamberton,  and  that  he  desired  his 
good  offices  to  get  it  back.  He  also  desired  Lamber- 
ton to  stay  on  board  until  the  next  morning,  affirming 
that  'he  would  know  the  Indian  that  stole  it  by  a 
mark  that  he  had  on  his  face.'  No  Indians,  however, 
came  on  board.  Lamberton,  afterwards  calling  at  the 
Swedish  fort,  where,  it  is  supposed,  he  went  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  request  from  a  second  letter  from  Printz,  w-as 
arrested,  in  company  with  John  Woollen,  his  Indian 
interpreter,  and  John  Thickpenny,  and  placed  in  prison. 
Woollen  was  put  in  irons,  Printz  himself  fastening  them 
on  his  legs.  It  is  asserted  that  Printz's  wife  and  Tim- 
othy, the  barber  (surgeon),  endeavored  to  get  Woollen 
intoxicated  by  giving  him  a  quantity  of  wine  and  beer 
to  drink,  and  that,  immediately  after  drinking  the  liquors, 
he  was  conveyed  to  Printz,  who,  'with  professions  of  a 
great  deal  of  love  to  him,  making  him  many  large  prom- 
ises to  do  him  good,'  endeavored  to  get  him  to  say 
*  that  George  Lamberton  had  hired  the  Indians  to  cut 
off  the  Swedes.'  Woollen  denied  that  Lamberton  had 
any  such  intention.  The  Governor  then  'drunk  to  him 
again,'  and  said  he  would  make  him  a  man,  give  him  a 
plantation,  and  build  him  a  house,  and  that  he  should 
not  want  for  gold  and  silver,  provided  he  made  the  ac- 
cusation against  Lamberton.  But,  Woollen  still  refusing 
to  accuse  Lamberton,  the  Governor  was  much  enraged, 
and  stamped  with  his  feet,  and,  calling  for  irons,  'he 
put  them  upon  Woollen  with  his  own  hands,  and  sent 
Mm  down  to  prison.'"  (Vincent's  "History  of  Dela- 
waxe,"  pp.   1S4,   185,   and   186  ) 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  John  Woollen,  from  whose 
loins  sprang  the  Woollen  lamily.  resisted  the  two  great- 
est temptations  of  mankind;  namely,  wine  and  money. 
It  can  truthfully  be  said  of  his  descendants  that  no  one 
of  them  ever  proved  false  to  a  friend  or  sacrificed  his 
manhood  for  money.  These  traits  <^f  old  John  Woollen 
have  come  down  to  the  present  generation  of  those  who 
bear  his  name,  and  in  none  of  them  are  they  more 
marked  than  in  the  present  Attorney-general  of  the 
state.  The  children  of  Edward  and  Anna  Woollen  are 
William  Wesley,  the  head  of  the  banking  house  of 
W^oollen,  Webb  &  Co.,  Indianapolis;  Thomas  Wheeler, 
the  Attorney-general  of  Indiana;  Levin  James,  Senator 
from  the  counties  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  and  Switzerland, 
and  an  eminent  doctor  of  medicine;  Edward  Newton, 
late  auditor  of  Johnson  County;  Francis  Pinkney,  cash- 
ier of  the  Meridian  National  Bank,  of  Indianapolis; 
and  a  married  daughter.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
removed  w^th  his  father's  family  to  Baltimore  in  1845, 
and  in  184S  emigrated  to  Indiana  and  located  at  Mad- 
ison. His  brother,  William  Wesley,  had  come  to 
Indiana  four  years  previously,  and  had  served  as  deputy 
recorder  and  deputy  clerk  of  Jefferson  County.  Being 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  auditor's  office,  he  arranged 
with  John  H.  Taylor,  the  clerk,  for  his  brother  Thomas 
to  take  his  place  in  the  clerk's  office.  This  was  done, 
and  Thomas  continued  in  the  clerk's  office  until  the 
spring  of  1S52,  when  he  became  the  deputy  of  his 
brother,  William  Wesley,  who  was  treasurer  of  the 
county.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Colonel  John  Cham- 
bers was  elected  county  treasurer,  who  continued 
Thomas  in  his  office  as  deputy  treasurer.  For  two 
years,  or  during  Colonel  Chambers's  whole  official  term, 
he  had  entire  cliarge  of  the  treasurer's  office.  In  the 
fall  of  1854  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  county 
treasurer,  but  was  defeated  by  James  H.  Smith,  the 
Know-Nothing  candidate.  In  1856  Mr.  Woollen  left 
Madison  and  entered  the  clerk's  office  of  Jennings 
County,  at  Vernon.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  stud- 
ied law,  and  after  remaining  a  short  time  at  Vernon  he 
removed  to  Franklin,  and,  in  connection  with  Hon.  J. 
D.  New,  now  in  Congress  from  the  Fourth  District, 
opened  a  law  office  in  that  city.  In  1S62  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  from  Johnson  County,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Benevolent 
Institutions  by  the  late  Samuel  H.  Bu^kirk,  who  was 
then  speaker  of  the  House.  He  at  once  became  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  House,  and  did  as  much,  probably, 
as  any  member  to  shape  the  legislation  of  that  session. 
In  1S66  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  fur  judge  of 
his  judicial  circuit,  but  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  the 
Hon.  Cyrus  C.  Hines,  of  Indianapolis.  In  1S6S  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  his  district.  He  held  the  office  about  two  years 
and   resigned    it   to   take    charge    of  the    First   National 
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Kank  of  Kranklin.  He  rcmaini-cl  in  ihis  iiosiiion  until 
Ihc  fall  of  1S70,  when  lie  resigncil  his  place  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1S72  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  his  county,  and  served 
as  second  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Republicans 
having  a  majority  of  the  House.  During  this  session  he 
was  the  acUnowledgeil  Democratic  leader  of  the  House, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  protest  made  by  the  Democratic 
members  against  the  pass,age  of  the  apportionment  bill 
of  that  year.  In  1S7S  he  w.is  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic stale  convention  for  Attorney-general,  and  w:ls 
elected  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one  over  his  opponent.  Judge  Baldwin,  of 
Log.ansport.  Judge  Woollen  was  married,  in  August, 
1850,  at  Brownstown,  Indiana,  to  Harriet  J.  Williams, 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Williams,  of  Jackson 
County.  By  her  he  has  five  children  living,  three  sons 
and  two  ilaughters.  His  wife  died  in  .April,  1S69,  and 
in  March,  1S72,  lie  married  Mrs.  Kate  Pul.-isky,  ni-c 
P.yfield,  widow  of  John  I'ulasky.  By  her  he  h.is  tw.. 
children,  both  daugliters.  Judge  Woollen  is  a  man  of 
ctunmanding  presence.  He  is  full  six  feet  high,  and 
weighs  about  two  hunilred  and  twenty-five  jiounds. 
The  char.icter  of  his  mind  is  analytical  and  judicial. 
He  is  not  a  brilliant  speaker,  and  does  not  deal  in 
irojies  and  imagery,  but  he  has  a  ready  command  of 
language,  and  in  his  public  addresses  uses  the  siinplest 
words  that  will  convey  his  meaning.  He  is  a  logical 
speaker,  and  is  stronger  before  a  court  than  a  jury,  but 
his  efforts  before  the  latter  are  vigorous  and  convincing. 
Judge  Woollen  has  been  a  Democrat  from  his  youth, 
and  comes  from  a  Democratic  family.  His  father  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson  for  President,  and  all 
his  brothers  arc  active  Democrats.  His  brother  William 
Wesley  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Democratic  state  central  committee  that  managed 
the  brilliant  campaign  of  1S76,  and  1ms  been  the  treas- 
uur  .4  the  lieniociatic  state  central  committee  fur  the 
last  fiiur  years.  His  brother  Levin  James  was  the 
Democratic  canditlate  for  Congress  in  1S76  in  the 
Fourth  District,  and  last  fall  was  elected  to  the  state 
Senate  from  his  district,  and  his  brother  Edward  Xew- 
ton  w.as  elecleil  auditor  of  J.ihnson  County  by  the 
Democracy  ■'f  that  counly  a  few  years  ago.  .\t  the 
Democratic  slate  convenlion  of  1S74,  four  out  of  five 
of  the  brothers  Woollen  were  delegates.  We  doulit  if 
there  be  a  parallel  tc,  thi-.  in  the  political  history  of  the 
state.  Their  having  been  selected  by  their  party  asso- 
ciates to  represent  them  in  this  convention,  proves  them 
to  be  representative  men.  and  men  who  are  willing  to 
take  upon  themselves  (heir  party's  burdens.  Judge 
Woollen  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  an<l  should  he  live  to 
the  allolle.l  ago  ..f  ni.Tn  he  will,  n..  ,l..nbl,  be  often 
heard     from     in     the     politics     and     judiiature    of     the 


'OOILK.V,  I.KVIN  J.,  M.  D.,  of  Vcv.ay,  state  Sen- 
ator from  the  counties  of  Isipley,  Ohio,  and  Switz- 
\^'J' i  erland,  was  born  in  Dorchester  County,  Maryland, 
b-g>  June  30,  1834.  His  parents  were  Edward  and 
Anna  ( Wheeler j  Woollen,  and  the  family  were  among 
the  oldest  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  being  identified 
with  its  first  settlement.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  an<l 
died  in  Indiana  in  1870.  His  mother  is  still  living,  at 
Indianapolis,  with  the  family  of  his  brother,  W.  W. 
Woollen,  of  Woollen,  Webb  &  Co.,  bankers.  Hon.  T. 
W.  Woollen,  the  present  -\ttorney-general  of  Indiana, 
is  also  a  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Doctor 
Woollen  had  but  few  educational  advantages  in  early 
youth.  Previous  to  his  eleventh  year  he  attended  pri- 
vate schools  in  Maryland ;  after  that  he  was  compelled 
to  rely  upon  his  own  resources — studying  much  at  night. 
In  1845  ^^*^  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Baltimore, 
where  Levin  Woollen  obtained  a  situation  with  Edward 
Wright,  the  pioneer  in  the  business  of  canning  fruits 
and  oysters.  His  labors  at  this  period  were  the  hardest 
of  his  life,  being  compelled  to  be  at  the  establishment 
frcnn  early  inorning  until  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
After  three  years  spent  in  this  manner,  he  was  engaged 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  clerk  and  hand  on  a  small 
fruit  and  oyster  schooner.  In  1849  the  family  moved  to 
Madison,  Indiana,  where  he  was  employed  as  deputy 
county  treasurer;  his  brother,  W.  W.  Woollen,  then 
being  treasurer  of  JefTerson  County.  He  was  afterward 
connected  with  the  Madison  daily  Eiannfr  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  entered  the  law  office  of  W.  M.  Dunn, 
now  Judge-advocate-general  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
student.  Finding  the  law  not  suited  to  his  tastes,  after 
a  few  months  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  the 
late  Doctor  William  Davidson,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most 
talented  physicians  that  the  West  has  ever  known.  In 
1S57  he  graduated  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  pros- 
perity. He  spent  the  next  year  in  the  office  of  Doctor 
Joseph  II.  D.  Rogers,  of  Madison,  after  which  he  set- 
tled in  Jefferson  County,  where  he  resided  some  seven 
years.  He  then  rem<ivetl  to  Moorefielri,  in  Switzerland 
Covmty,  remaining  there  till  the  summer  of  1873.  when 
he  went  l<i  \'cvay,  the  county  seat.  He  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  the  practice  of  medicine  since  his  gra<lu.a- 
tion  in  1S57.  He  was  candidate  for  political  honor.s, 
first  as  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress,  in  the  Fourth 
District,  in  1876,  when  he  w.as  defeated  by  Lieutenant- 
governor  Sexton  by  a  small  majority,  although  he  led 
the  ticket  in  his  district.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  the  counties  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  and  Switzer- 
land, defeating  Philip  J.  Seelinger,  of  Ripley  County, 
lie  has  been  a  Democrat  from  his  youth,  and  comes 
from  a  Democratic  family,  his  father  having  cast  his 
firt  vole  for  Gener.1l  I.ickson.      He  was  one  of  the  most 
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active  members  of  the  Senate,  evincing  a  deep  interest 
in  all  matters  afiecting  the  public  welfare.  Profession- 
ally, Doctor  Woollen  has  a  fine  reputation,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  successful  practitioners  in  Switz- 
erland and  adjoining  counties.  Doctor  A.  G.  Craig  is 
associated  with  him,  and  the  partners  enjoy  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Switzerland 
County  Medical  Society,  and  the  Indiana  State  Med- 
ical Society,  and  is  a  contributor  to  the  Louisville 
Practitioner  and  to  the  Western  Journal  of  Mtdidnc. 
He  is  prominently  identified  with  the  order  of  Free- 
masons, to  which  he  has  belonged  about  ten  years; 
has  passed  the  master's  chair,  and  been  Grand  Lodge 
representative.  He  is  ^n  active  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  holds  the  position  of  trustee.  Doctor 
Woollen  married,  in  March,  1S58,  Miss  Mary  Van  Pelt, 
a  niece  of  Mrs.  Amelia  B.  Welby,  the  poetess.  Hor 
name  sufficiently  denotes  her  Knickerbocker  origin. 
They  have  three  children,  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 
Doctor  Woollen  is  a  man  of  fine  physique,  a  ready  and 
fluent  speaker,  frank  and  open  in  manner,  and  very  pop- 
ular among  his  acquaintances,  one  who  has  many  friends 
and  no  enemies.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  doubt- 
less is  destined  to  play  still  more  important  parts  on  the 
stage  of  public  and  professional  life. 


lAO'lLLIAMS,  JAMES  L.,  M.  D.,  was  born  January 
in  Norwich,  New  London  County, 
Connecticut.  His  father,  William  J.,  was  bi 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  married  Miss  Anna 
Fletcher,  of  Salem,  on  the  I2th  of  October,  1S37,  and 
immediately  moved  to  Norwich  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  law.  It  was  his  intention  that  his 
son,  James  L.,  should  follow  in  his  footsteps,  but,  after 
graduating  at  Harvard  University  in  1S63,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  law  was  too  dry  a  profession  for 
him,  and  that  he  was  better  qualified  for  a  physician  than 
lawyer.  In  furtherance  of  this  object  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  under  Doctor  A.  G.  Parkhurst,  with  whom 
he  remained  two  years.  During  this  time  he  took  two 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Har- 
vard University.  After  graduating  here  with  high 
honors  he  crossed  the  waters,  and  for  six  months  at- 
tended lectures  and  hospital  practice  in  Paris ;  and, 
after  an  extended  trip  to  all  the  leading  points  of  inter- 
est in  Europe,  he  returned  to  this  country  in  the  fall  of 

1566,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years.     September  23, 

1567,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Foster,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  Foster,  a  retired  merchant  of  the  city,  by 
whom  he  has  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  are 
living.  After  the  death  of  his  first-born,  the  Doctor 
became  di^hcaltened  and  detLrniinc.f   tn  ka^o  the  uity. 


and,  giving  up  his  practice,  he  with  his  family  started 
on  an  extensive  tour  of  the  United  States,  visiting  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  South.  Among  all  the  places  visited, 
the  Doctor  and  his  wife  made  up  their  minds  that  this, 
the  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing  inland  city  of  the 
West,  was  the  place  for  them,  and  here  they  pitched 
their  tent  in  the  spring  of  1S77.  Here,  among  new 
scenes  and  new  people,  Doctor  Williams  is  building  up 
a  splendid  practice.  A  highly  educated  man,  kind  and 
affable  to  all  he  meets,  dispensing  hospitality  with  an 
open  hand  in  his  beautiful  home,  and  entering  warmly 
into  all  the  charities  of  the  city,  it  is  no  wonder  he  has 
made  himself  liked  by  all  he  meets. 


RIGHT,  JOSEPH  A.,  was  born  at  Washington, 
vV)  Pennsylvania,  April  17,  1809.  In  1S19  his  fam- 
\Si\^  ily  removed  to  Bloomington,  Indiana,  where  he 
^1)  and  his  two  brothers  assisted  their  father  at  work 
in  the  brick-yard  and  in  the  brick  business  generally.  In 
1S23  his  father  died,  and  he,  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
having  but  little  if  any  aid  from  others,  was  left  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  his  own  i-esources.  He  attended 
school  or  college  about  two  years.  While  at  the  col- 
lege he  was  ianitor,  rang  the  bell,  and  took  care  of  the 
building;  and  it  Is  said  that  the  little  pocket-money  he 
had  was  made  by  gathering  walnuts  and  hickory-nuts 
in  the  fall,  and  selling  them  in  the  winter  to  the  stu- 
dents who  had  larger  exchequers.  By  this  work  he  was 
soon  known  as  the  "walnut  huUer."  He  studied  law 
with  Craven  P.  Hester,  of  Bloomington,  who  is  still 
living,  and  is  a  judge  in  the  state  of  California.  In 
1829,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wright  had  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  law,  he  moved  to  Rockville,  Parke  County, 
Indiana,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
meeting  with  fair  success  from  the  start.  He  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  exhibited 
the  great  energy  and  determination  which  were  so  prom- 
inent in  his  character.  He  was  married,  in  November, 
1831,  to  Louisa  Cook,  a  daughter  of  William  Cook,  a 
farmer  of  Parke  County.  This  marriage  was  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  events  of  his  life,  as  his  wife  was  just 
what  he  needed  to  bring  forth  and  develop  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  young  man.  She  was  a  zealous  Christian, 
and  at  an  early  period  turned  his  mind  toward  the 
Church.  In  1S37  he  connected  himself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  then  began  his  labor  in  the  Sunday- 
school  interest,  which  was  dear  to  him  all  his  life.  He 
was  elected  from  Parke  County  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1834,  and  to  the  state  Senate  in  1839. 
He  was  also  elected  district  attorney  for  his  (the  Sev- 
enth) district,  for  two  terms,  in  1S36  or  1S37.  He  was 
associated  in  the  practice  of  law  with  Hon.  Tilghman 
A.    Howard    from    about    1S40  lu  1S44,  when   President 
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IV.lk  appointed  Gcnorril  Ilnwar.l  Unitc<I  Slilc^  commis- 
sioner to  Texas.  In  1S43  Mr.  \Vrit;ht  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  District  over  Edward  W. 
McOaughey,  by  three  majority,  and  served  until  Folk 
W.1S  inaugurated,  March  4,  1S45.  In  1S49  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Indiana  under  the  old  Constitution,  and  in 
1S52  he  was  re-elected  by  over  twenty  thousand  major- 
ity, and  served  until  1857.  In  tlie  summer  of  1857  he 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Prussia  by  James  Buchanan, 
and  served  until  1S61.  During  this  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and 
between  the  two  there  sprung  up  a  warm  friendship, 
which  continued  as  long  as  they  lived.  During  his  res- 
idence abroad  he  made  a  number  of  reports  on  I'russian 
agriculture,  which  were  of  great  interest  to  American 
farmers.  His  course  in  1S60  and  during  the  Rebellion, 
in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  was  a  very 
positive  one,  and  he  never  had  any  sympathy  for  the 
rebels.  On  September  7,  1861,  the  citizens  of  Indian- 
apolis gave  him  a  reception  on  his  return  home  from 
Prussia,  and  Gcner.al  Ebene/.er  Dumont  was  chosen  to 
deliver  the  reception  speech,  from  which,  as  published 
in  the  daily  yi'Kra.i/ aiul  Scnliiid  of  .\piil  9,  1S61,  arc 
quoted  the  following  : 

"  As  often  as  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  during  yovir  long  life  of  puldic  service,  to 
express  their  a]>prol)alion  of  your  course,  never  did  they 
do  it  more  heartily  than  upon  reading  your  letter  writ- 
ten in  Prussia  as  to  the  duty  of  the  government  in  deal- 
ing with  traitors  and  crushing  out  rebellion.  '  Whoever 
raises  his  hand  against  the  Union,  strike  him  down  ;  he 
is  a  traitor  and  a  rebel,  wherever  he  lives,'  is  a  senti- 
ment expressed  by  you,  honored  sir,  long  before  John 
A.  Dix  said,  '  Whoever  attempts  to  tear  down  that  flag, 
shoot  liim  on  the  spot.'  To  the  head  and  the  heart  of 
those  who  uttered  them,  the  sentiments  are  alilic  honor- 
able." 

Aflir  his  return  home,  in  l86l,  he  traveled  over  most 
of  llie  Wcilern  States,  making  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
Union  cause,  and  urging  the  people  to  volunteer  for  the 
support  of  the  government.  In  March,  1S62,  Governor 
Mortim  appointed  him  United  States  Senator,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  made  by  the  expulsion  of  the  late  Jesse  D. 
Bright  l"rom  that  body.  He  served  until  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  January  22,  1S63.  In  1S63  he  was  ap- 
pivinu-d  by  President  Lincoln  as  the  United  States  com- 
missioner to  the  Hamburg  Fair.  At  a  dinner  party 
.i;iven  .about  llint  lime  by  President  Lincoln,  Governor 
Wright  among  the  invited  guests,  some  remark  was 
made  by  the  President  about  the  great  .service  Governor 
Wright  hail  done  the  Union  cause  during  the  ])a5t  two 
year-.  .\  friend,  sitting  by  the  President's  side,  re- 
marked: "But,  Mr.  President,  he  was  the  first  minister 
you  recalled  after  you  were  inaugurated."  Said  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  once,  in  his  prompt  way,  "I  wanted  the 
best  men  at  home."  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
added  that  Governor  Wright,  at  an  early  period  in  his 


life,  look  an  active  interest  in  the  county  fairs  held  in 
Parke  and  other  counties  of  the  state,  was  among  the 
first  movers  in  favor  of  state  fairs,  and  was  their  first 
president.  In  1865  Mr.  Johnson  a))pointcd  him  Min- 
ister to  Pru.ssia.  This  was  his  second  lime  to  the  same 
court,  and  he  served  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  II,  1867. 

4  ILSON,  ISAAC  H.,  a  pioneer  of  Shelby\'il1c, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Indiana,  May  20, 
I'S,  1S07,  and  is  the  third  son  in  a  family  of  eleven 
^^  children.  His  father,  James  Wilson,  was  the 
first  settler  of  Shelby  County?  He  threaded  his  way 
through  the  woods  to  a  point  on  Blue  River,  where  he 
built  a  cabin,  into  which  his  family  moved  in  January, 
1S19.  He  at  once  began  the  hard  task  of  clearing  the 
land,  and,  when  planting-time  came,  had  prepared  six 
acres,  upon  which  he  raised  a  crop  of  corn.  His  little 
home  was  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor on  the  east  being  eighteen  miles  distant,  .-ind  the 
nearest  settlement  on  the  west  thirty  miles.  Soon  other 
immigrants  arrived  ;  and,  to  their  joy,  the  government 
surveying  party  made  its  headquarters  there.  Indians 
were  numerous,  but  not  hostile,  and  Mr.  Wilson  opened 
a  thriving  trade  with  them.  In  1820  the  New  Purchase, 
as  that  region  was  then  called,  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  government  ;  and  when  the  lands  were  surveyed 
he  returned  from  the  land  sales  with  a  surveyor,  and, 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Sleeth,  laid  out  the  first 
town  in  Shelby  County.  This  town  he  named  Marion, 
in  honor  of  General  Francis  Marion,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  live  to  reap  the  reward  of 
his  enterprise,  but  died  in  February,  1824.  He  earned 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  both  as  pioneer  and  soldier, 
having  fought  in  its  defense  in  the  War  of  1812.  His 
wife,  Nancy  McCarty,  survived  him  over  fifty  years,  dying 
in  Adams  County,  Illinois,  December  14,  1874,  at  the 
age  of  ninety.  Her  ancestors  were  bom  in  Ireland,  her 
husband's  in  Scotland  ;  hence  their  son,  Isaac  Wilson, 
is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  was  eleven  years  of  age 
when  the  family  settled  on  Blue  River.  In  Franklin 
County,  where  they  lived  for  ten  years,  he  attended  one 
of  the  primitive  schools  of  that  time.  As  no  school 
was  established  in  Shelby  County  until  three  years  after 
its  settlement,  he  received  nearly  all  his  early  instruc- 
tion from  his  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  attended 
school  for  about  six  months,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  writing.  He  worked  at  clearing  the 
farm  until  1825,  wheTi,  at  the  .age  of  eighteen,  he  began 
learning  the  trade  of  cabinet-making.  This  he  contin- 
ued until  1830,  when,  failing  to  find  further  employ- 
ment, he  commenced  the  carpenter  and  joiner  business. 
He  finally  settled  in  Shelbyville  in  1836,  building  in 
that  year  the  house  which  has  been  his  home  for  forty- 
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two  years.  Success  attenfled  him  in  l)is  new  occupa- 
tion, and  lie  coniimied  it  until  1S5;.  By  cordiality  of 
manner  and  just  dealing  lie  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
people.  They  discovered  in  him  a  fitness  for  official 
duties,  and  in  1855  elected  him  county  treasurer,  in 
which  office  he  served  one  term.  From  1S62  to  1S72  he 
was  township  trustee  and  assessor.  Mr.  Wilson  has  heart- 
ily enlisted  in  various  public  enterprises.  He  contributed 
toward  the  construction  of  the  first  railroad  through 
Shelby  County;  was  a  director  and  for  a  time  treasurer 
of  the  first  turnpike  company,  and  has  given  means  to- 
ward building  other  turnpikes  in  the  county.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  he  joined  the  Order  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  in  the  same  month  of  the  succeeding  year 
was  made  a  Master  Mason.  He  subsequently  held  the 
position  of  Master  of  the  lodge,  and  in  July,  1856,  be- 
came a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  was  elected  High-priest. 
In  May,  1857,  he  was  advanced  to  a  Royal  and  Select 
Master,  and  in  January,  186S,  became  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar in  Baldwin  Commandery,  No.  2,  of  Shelbyville. 
"Old  Hickory,"  as  General  Jackson  was  familiarly  called, 
was  the  first  presidential  candidate  for  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
son voted  ;  and  he  has  always  remained  in  connection 
with  the  Democratic  parly.  He  married,  September 
26,  1836,  Miss  Rebecca  Ann  Montgomery,  daughter  of 
William  Montgomery,  an  early  settler  of  Shelby  County. 
She  died  February  10,  i860.  Of  their  six  children, 
five  are  living.  He  and  his  family  are  all  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  Mrs.  Wilson  also 
belonged.  Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Indiana  while  it 
was  yet  a  territory.  He  has  seen  the  forest  give  place 
to  farms  and  cities,  as  the  state  gradually  emerged  from 
the  wilderness.  In  this  mighty  work  he  has  performed 
well  the  part  assigned  him.  He  has  cleared  land,  erected 
buildings,  given  money  and  influence  toward  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  other  public  improvements,  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  responsible  offices,  and,  above  all, 
has  ever  acted  justly,  thus  earning  the  reputation  of  a 
perfectly  honest  and  high-minded  man. 


"3HUSKIRK,  SAMUEL  HAMILTON,  ex-Judge  of 
tO  the  Supreme  Court,  was  born  in  New  Albany,  In- 
Ofe  diana,  January  19,  1S20.  When  he  was  quite 
^^  young  his  father's  family  removed  to  Monroe 
County,  and  he  received  his  education  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Bloomington.  He  afterward  studied  law  with 
Paris  C.  Dunning,  and  graduated  in  1841  in  the  law 
department  of  the  state  university,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Judge  David  McDonald.  In  1S43 
he  was  a  candidate  for  prosecuting  attorney  of  Monroe 
County,  but  was  defeated  by  Judge  Hester.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law,  at  the  same  time 
taking  an  active  interests  in  politics.      He  very  early  ac- 


quired the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  stump 
speakers  in  the  Democratic  party.  In  1S45  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  Walters,  who  still  survives  him.  He 
began  his  public  career  in  1848,  and  has  been  prominent 
in  state  and  national  politics  ever  since.  He  w.ts  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legislaluies  of  1S48,  1849,  1850, 
1851,  1S52,  and  1854.  In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  for 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  made  a  most  vig- 
orous and  efl"ective  campaign  of  the  state  for  Buchanan. 
He  was  again  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  the  years 
1862  and  1863,  and  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House, 
and  again  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1864 
and  1S65.  He  suffered  his  first  defeat  in  1S66,  when  he 
was  beaten  for  the  Legislature  by  Judge  James  Hughes. 
During  all  these  years  he  was  assiduously  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  \\'hen  not  actually  engaged  in 
official  duties.  In  1S70  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  served  ihe  full  term  of  six  years.  While  on 
the  bench  he  wrote  and  published  "  Buskirk's  Piactice," 
which  is  now  a  standard  work  on  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  After  his  retirement  from  the  Supreme 
Court  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Nichol,  with  whom  he 
w.TS  associated  at  the  time  uf  his  death.  He  haves 
surviving  him  his  wife  and  six  children.  He  w.is  a 
brother  of  Judge  Edward  C.  Buskirk,  of  Indiaiinpolis, 
and  also  a  brother  of  the  late  Judge  Genrge  A.  Bus- 
kirk, of  Bloomington,  Indiana.  Judge  Buskirk  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  energy  and  intense  application. 
Probably  no  lawyer  at  the  bar  ever  came  in  court 
with  his  cases  so  completely  in  hand  as  did  Judge  Bus- 
kirk. No  labor  of  preparation  seemed  too  great  for 
him.  His  creed  was  that  success  depended  upon  work, 
and  he  faithfully  folfowed  his  belief.  Indeed,  his  death 
was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  continuous  overstrain 
of  his  physical  powers.  The  machine  was  worn  out  by 
too  much  friction,  Judge  Buskirk  ranked  high  as  a 
lawyer.  Before  a  jury  he  was  especially  formidable. 
His  careful  preparation  placed  him  beyond  surprise, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  placed  him  in  a  position  to 
defeat  his  adversary.  He  was  a  fine  public  speaker,  and 
was  regarded  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  stump.  Socially,  he  was  a  genial, 
courteous  gentleman,  exceedingly  popular  and  beloved 
by  all.  Judge  Buskirk  died  very  suddenly,  on  the  3d  of 
April,   1879. 


4! 


fOBURN,  JOHN,  the  son  of  Henry  P.  and  Sarah 
Coburn,  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the 
/^-•i7)  27th  of  October,  1825.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
'-_'■  Dracut,  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother,  Sarah  Mal- 
lott,  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky.  John  Co- 
burn  has  always  resided  in  his  native  place.  The  most  of 
his  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis, 
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and  in  Ihc  county  seminary  of  Marion  County,  of  In- 
dianapolis, where  he  distinyuishcd  himself  as  a  thorough 
and  accurate  scholar.  He  entered  the  junior  class  of 
Wab.ash  College  in  1844,  and  graduated  with  high  honor 
in  1846.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1S49.  He  served  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature  of  1S51,  taking  a  prominent 
and  active  part.  He  practiced  law  in  Marion  and  the 
adjoining  counties  until  elected  Judge,  in  1859,  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1S52  he  was  on  the  Whig 
electoral  ticket  for  his  district.  General  Scott  being  the 
candidate  for  President.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Test,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Test,  a  most  worthy  lady  and  congenial  com- 
panion, the  life  of  a  social  throng  at  Washington  during 
her  husband's  sojourn  there.  In  September,  1861,  he 
resigned  as  judge  and  volunteered  in  the  33d  Regiment 
of  Indiana,  being  appointed  colonel.  In  a  few  days  the 
regiment  was  sent  to  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  in  Ken- 
tucky. Very  soon  it  was  ordered  to  Wildcat,  and  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1S61,  took  part  in  the  battle  at 
that  place  with  the  forces  of  Zollicoffer,  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  action.  This  was  the  first  conflict  upon 
Kentucky  soil,  and  the  first  fight  of  the  .Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  The  enemy  marie  the  attack,  was  re- 
pulsed, and  retreated.  He  remained  with  his  regiment 
until  the  next  spring,  and  was  then  put  in  comman<l  of 
a  l)rig.idc  in  the  campaigns  in  South-eastern  Kentucky 
and  East  Tennessee,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1S62. 
In  the  winter  of  1S62-63  his  command  was  ordered  to 
Middle  Tennessee.  Here  he  was  actively  engaged  at 
the  front,  but  was,  with  a  part  of  his  command,  cap- 
tured on  the  5th  of  March,  1S63,  in  a  desperate  fight 
with  overwhelming  numbers  under  Var.  Horn,  at  Thomp- 
son's Station.  He  remained  a  captive  two  months,  and 
was,  on  the  51h  of  May,  exchanged,  and  returned  to 
duty  with  his  old  command,  o.ntinuing  till  the  end  of 
his  military  service  actively  engaged  in  camps,  marches, 
battles,  and  sieges  with  his  men.  It  so  happened  that 
the  city  of  Atlanta  was  surrendered  to  him  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  he  being  in  command  of  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  on  thai  day.  He  was  breveted  as  a  brigadier  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services.  He  never  .sought  pro- 
motion, but  only  attenijited  to  do  his  whole  duty 
promptly  and  elTiciently.  Returning  home,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  but  was  surprised  by  his  appoint- 
ment and  confirmation  as  secretary  of  Montana,  in  the 
spring  of  1S65,  a  jdace  he  at  once  declined.  In  the  fall 
of  1865  he  was  elected  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Centr.al  Dis- 
trict, without  opposition,  and  served  acceptably  until 
nominated  for  Representative  in  Congress  in  the  summer 
of  iSf)fi,  when  he  immediately  resigned,  taking  the 
stump  as  a  candidate.  He  was  elected  to  that  position 
four  limes  in  succession,  serving  until  the  5th  of  March, 
1S75.      He  was,  while  a  member,  active  ami  efticient  in 


the  committee  roonu  and  upon  the  floor,  taking  part  in 
many  debates.  He  served  upon  the  Committees  on 
Public  Expenditures,  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  the 
Ku-klux  Investigations,  on  the  Alabama  Investigations, 
and  on  Military  Affairs.  Services  upon  these  commit- 
tees involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  rescirch,  and 
the  results  are  well  known.  Upon  questions  of  recon- 
struction his  views  were  ]>ronounced,  and  were  adverse 
to  a  temporizing  policy.  His  course  upon  the  relief 
bills  for  individual  rebels,  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  upon  the  Georgia  question,  the  Ku-klux 
law,  the  acts  to  enforce  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments, the  question  of  suffrage  and  elections,  and 
minor  questions  of  reconstruction,  indicated  his  convic- 
tions of  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  its 
amplest  powers  by  the  general  government.  lie  re- 
ported the  bill  to  protect  electors,  commonly  called  the 
Force  bill,  in  the  winter  of  1875,  a  salutary  measure, 
but  which,  by  filibustering,  the  Democrats  defeated. 
The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  too  late  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  Senate.  Had  this  bill  become  a  law  honest  elec- 
tions would  have  been  secured  by  national  power.  His 
speech  made  in  February,  1875,  in  advocacy  of  this 
bill,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  ability  to  discu.ss  such 
questions.  His  utterances  upon  financial  questions  ex- 
hibited great  force,  knowledge,  and  research.  His 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  first  bill  passed  to  relieve 
rebels,  in  1S6S,  stands  alone  and  above  all  others  in  op- 
position to  it.  Mr.  Coburn's  service  of  four  years  on 
the  ("ommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  mature  his  views  on  these  subjects.  He 
opposed  contraction,  favored  funding  the  debt,  de- 
nounced and  exposed  the  various  nostrums  providing 
for  a  return  10  specie  payments,  demonstrated  that 
they  must  be  brought  about  by  natural  causes,  and  by 
a  revival  of  trade  and  business,  rather  than  by  mere 
legislation,  and  deprecated  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
idle  and  <!aiigerous  efforts  to  do  that  by  legislation 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  and  regulated  by  the 
great  Laws  of  trailc.  Time  has  juslifieil  his  position. 
He  opposed  land  grants  to  railroads;  favored  a  protcc- 
ive  tariff;  opposed  .subsidies  to  foreign  steamship  lines; 
and  favored  free  shipjiing  as  the  true  means  of  reviving 
commerce  and  of  fostering  our  carrying  trade.  His 
speeches  Tipon  these  and  kindred  subjects  arc  elaborate 
and  powerful  discussions.  He  served  four  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  his 
work  is  significant  on  army  legislation  during  that  time. 
The  present  system  of  paying  the  army  was  reported  by 
him,  and  carried  through  without  amendment  ;  the 
establishment  of  the  great  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  is  founded  upon  the  bill  which  he  re- 
ported, without  any  alteration.  This  makes  the  prisoners 
a  productive  clement  in  the  army,  instead  of  an  ex- 
l)ense,  in  the  stale-i)ri.sons,  of  many  thousands  annually ; 
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secures  them  from  the  barbarities  of  inferior  military 
officers  at  posts  and  state-prisons,  and  enforces  humane 
treatment.  His  report  upon  army  staff  organization  is 
a  remarkable  document,  and  attracted  the  greatest  at- 
tention in  all  army  circles.  He  advocated  a  system  of 
detnils  for  the  staff  from  the  line,  making  it  a  school 
for  th_-  officers,  and  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  material  both  for  the  staff  and  line,  and 
enabling  each  to  obtain  a  varied  aijd  thorough  expe- 
rience. He  reported  and  carried  through  the  measure 
which  provided  for  headstones  in  the  Union  National 
Cemeteries.  He  resisted  strenuously  and  successfully 
many  schemes  of  extravagance  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  military  affairs.  His  term  in  Congress 
expired  in  March,  1S75.  In  1S74  he  was  defeated  at 
the  election  when  the  hostility  engendered  by  the  tern- 
pcrance  crusade  and  the  Baxter  law  swept  the  Republi- 
can party  down  throughout  the  entire  state.  Sinc^  then 
he  has  practiced  law  in  Indianapolis,  except  while  en- 
gaged upon  the  Hot  Springs  Commission,  in  settling 
the  disputes  and  entangled  claims  of  the  people  to  the 
lands  of  that  place;  this  was  a  most  difficult  and  ardu- 
ous task,  and  was  well  performed.  He  has  delivered  at 
various  times  public  addresses  and  orations,  which,,  for 
style  and  substance,  compare  well  with  any  like  contem- 
poraneous productions.  They  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
are  worthy  to  be  placed  among  American  classics.  His 
address  to  the  old  settlers  at  Mooresville  in  1S73  ^^^ 
had  no  rival  in  that  line.  His  oration  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1872,  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  at  Daylon,  was  a 
memorable  one,  calling  out  general  commendation; 
and  his  speech  on  Decoration  Day,  iSSo,  at  Williams- 
port,  was  a  model  of  elegiac  eloquence.  He  is  a  forci- 
ble and  brilliant  extempore  speaker.  He  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  politics,  and  is  heard  from  on  the  stump  in 
every  great  struggle.  He  has  been  a  school  commis- 
sioner, a  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  is  in- 
terested in  whatever  promotes  the  well-being  of  society. 
Strong,  genial,  and  energetic,  he  has  a  career  before 
him  as  well  as  behind  him.  He  is  frank,  bold,  and 
clear  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  worships,  in 
friend  and  foe,  candor  and  manliness.  His  habits  are 
those  of  a  scholar,  and  his  life  one  of  quiet  and  reserve, 
except  when  roused  and  pushed  into  action.  If  asked 
to  point  out  his  most  prominent  traits,  they  would  be 
common  sense,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  promptness  in 
action. 

|ACY,  DAVID,  banker,  etc.,  of  Indianapolis,  was 
born  in  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina,  De- 
cember  25,    iSio.      His   father  was   a    native   of 
4- J    the  Island  of  Xantucket,  and  his  mother  of  the 
state    of    Virginia.      Mr.     i\lacy    comes    of   a    long-lived 
race;  his  mother  lived  to   the   advanced  age  of  ninety- 


eight,  and  his  father  reached  seventy-six  years  of  age. 
Both  died  in  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  the  father  in 
1847  ^nd  the  age'!  mother  in  1S74.  From  all  outward 
appearances,  Mr.  Macy  is  destined  to  equal  either  parent 
in  longevity,  as,  although  he  has  reached  the  allotted 
threescore  and  ten,  there  are  no  sympioms  of  either 
mental  or  physical  decay,  and  he  is  as  active  as  most  men 
of  fifty.  When  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  David 
removed  with  his  parents  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  settling 
in  the  southern  part  of  Randolph  County,  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  state  at  that  time  very  thinly  settled.  He 
worked  on  the  farm  of  his  father  until  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  assisting  in  clearing  up  the 
ground,  rolling  and  burning  logs,  making  rails,  and 
doing  other  work  incident  to  improving  a  homestead  in 
a  newly  settled  country.  During  the  winter  months  he 
attended  a  country  school  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ac- 
quired a  good  common  school  education.  At  the  age 
above  named  he  commenced  work  with  Hiram  Macy, 
an  elder  brother,  as  a  mill-wright,  and  continued  at  that 
business  for  between  two  and  three  years.  He  then  de- 
cided to  abandon  his  trade,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law  at  Centerville,  Wayne  County,  Indiana.  He  ap- 
plied himself  energetically  to  his  studies  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1832,  obtained  a  license 
to  practice  law  from  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Test  and 
Hon.  M.  C.  Eggleston,  the  Circuit  Judges.  The  same 
I  year  he  removed  to  New  Castle,  Henry  County,  In- 
diana, and  began  practice.  In  1833,  having  business  at 
Indianapolis,  and  learning  while  there  that  a  number 
of  lawyers  were  to  be  examined  in  the  Supreme  Court 
room,  to  ascertain  their  qualifications  for  admission  in 
that  court,  he  concluded  to  become  one  of  the  class, 
which  he  did,  passed  the  ordeal  successfully,  and  was, 
with  others,  licensed  to  practice  in  that  and  all  other 
Superior  Courts  of  Record  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
His  license  bears  date  December  4,  1S33,  and  is  signed 
by  S.  C.  Stevens  and  J.  T.  McKinney,  two  of  the  Su- 
preme Judges.  The  people  of  the  state  of  Indiana  had 
then  for  years  been  agitating  the  question  of  the  state 
entering  upon  a  general  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people  and  to  the 
resources  of  the  state.  The  country  was  comparatively 
new,  the  state  and  county  roads  about  one-third  of  the 
year  muddy  and  in  bad  order,  and  the  people  had 
neither  canals  nor  railroads  on  which  to  transport  pro- 
duce to  market,  or  receive  goods  or  groceries  in  return. 
The  only  way  was  by  hauling  in  wagons,  which  was 
very  expensive.  It  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  strange 
that  the  prospect  of  improving  the  country  by  roads  or 
canals  met  with  favor.  Mr.  Macy  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  internal  improvements,  and  in  1S35  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Representative,  on  that  question 
alone  being  elected,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  year 
1S36  and  1S37  on  that  issue.      The  project  was  brought 
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licforc  the  Lcgisblurc  at  an  early  day  of  tlie 
of  1S35,  and  a  bill,  whieh  he  supported,  was  agreed 
upon,  aiipropriating  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  for 
eonbtructing  railroads,  turnpike  roads,  and  canals  in 
various  portions  of  the  stale,  and  speeifying  the  amount 
to  be  laid  out  on  each  work.  The  bill  passed,  fund 
commissioners  were  appointed,  Ijonds  of  the  state  issued, 
anil  labor  on  the  dilTerent  public  works  was  soon  com- 
menced; but,  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  fund 
commissioners,  a  laigc  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated 
were  lost,  and  the  credit  of  the  state  was  impaired,  and 
the  contractors  ceased  their  work,  leaving  the  various 
works  incomj>lete.  Hut  subsequent  events  show  that  the 
people  of  the  state  did  not  give  up  the  idea.  They 
realized  the  importance  of  having  these  unfinished  high- 
w.ays  of  commerce  comi)leted.  New  companies  were 
organized,  and  arrangements  m.ade  to  take  some  of  the 
incomplete  work  off  the  hands  of  the  state  and  finish 
it.  This  was  done,  and  soon  after  these  great  public  ben- 
efits were  completed.  The  Legislature  granted  other 
charters  to  construct  railroads  and  turnpike  roads  in 
various  portions  of  the  state,  and  they  were  built  with 
characteristic  energy  by  llie  people,  who  found  them  to 
be  of  great  utility  and  a  large  source  of  revenue  to  the 
state.  Instead  of  spending  ten  millions  of  dollars,  as 
the  state  originally  proposed,  over  one  hundred  millions 
have  been  paid  out  in  Indiana  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  alone  since  the  passage  of  the  internal  im- 
provement bill  of  1835.  These  improvements  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  facilitated  the  successful  use  of  the  tel- 
egraph and  many  other  projects  and  inventions  which 
naturally  followed.  Mr.  Macy  was  a  strong  advocate 
and  persistent  champion  of  every  mnvement  calculated 
to  bring  about  this  result,  an<l  no  liltle  creilit  for  the 
achievements  of  Indiana  in  this  matter  is  due  to  his  en- 
ergetic and  whole-hearted  advocacy.  He  can  point  with 
pleasure  to  the  fact  that  tlie  early  advocates  of  these 
improvements  were  not  in  error,  Inough  they  may  have 
made  some  mistakes  ;  but  that  their  acts  in  the  main 
have  been  of  great  public  utility,  giving  employment  to 
at  least  twenty  thousand  laboring  men  in  Indiana  alone. 
In  1S3S  Mr.  Macy  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  the  Sixth  Judicial  Dislrict  of  the 
state  for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  1S40  he  removed 
to  I.awrencelmrg,  Dearborn  County,  and  resided  there, 
practicing  his  profession,  until  1852.  in  the  mean  time 
serving  as  mayor  of  the  city  two  years,  and  representing 
the  county  in  the  stale  Legislature  in  the  years  1845 
and  1846.  In  the  year  1S52  Mr.  Macy  moved  to  In- 
dianapolis, his  present  place  of  residence.  In  1S55  he 
was  elected  pre-ident  of  the  Peru  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road (I.  r.  and  r.\,  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
inlerv.1l,  had  its  control  .nnd  management  up  to  January 
I.  iRSo.  at  which  time  his  resignation  as  president  of 
the  company   look    cflecl.      In    January,    1S76.    he   was 


elected  president  of  the  Meridian  National  Hank  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  has  held  that  office  uj)  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Macy  was  married,  January  17,  1837,  to  .Miss 
Mary  Ann  Patterson,  of  Indianapolis.  'iheir  only 
daughter,  Carrie,  is  the  wife  of  V.  T.  Malott,  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis,  Peru,  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road. While  under  Mr.  Macy's  supervision  this  railroad 
had  rapidly  advanced  until  it  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  as  well  .as  one  of  the  best  paying  roads  of  the 
state.  -Although  enrolled  among  the  wealthy  men  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Macy  is  one  of  the  most  unostentatious  of 
men,  frank,  open-hearted,  and  candid  in  his  manner, 
and  retaining  in  his  demeanor  the  simplicity  and  candor 
characteristic  of  the  old  time  gentleman.  In  business, 
of  untiring  energy  and  unimpeachable  integrity;  in  the 
state,  a  public-spirited  citizen  ;  in  the  Church,  an  active 
and  zealous  member,  he  is  in  the  famUy  and  social 
circle. an  exemplary  husband  and  father,  an  affable  and 
courteous  gentleman,  liberal  to  all  deserving  objects, 
and  esteemed  and  venerated  by  all  wlio  know  him. 
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tDc'  key  to  character.  Not  a  recluse  or  a  bookworm, 
and  eminently  a  man  of  affairs,  yet  his  life  h.as  busied 
itself  with  those  things  in  which  success  depends  upon 
the  symmetrical  judgment  and  practical  grasp  that  cumc 
from  reading  and  reflection,  rather  than  with  those  in 
which  it  is  achieved  solely  in  the  narrow  groove  of  pro- 
fessional excellence.  Roughly  speaking,  it  might  be  said 
he  is  an  example  of  the  general  average  of  abilities,  the 
sum  of  which  is  denoted  by  that  much-abused  term, 
"common  sense,"  which  successful  men  always  have  in 
an  eminent  degree.  To  this,  in  Judge  Roache's  charac- 
ter, is  added  the  finish  and  poise  which  a  strong  intel- 
lectual temperament  gives.  By  ]>rofession  a  lawyer — or 
rather,  it  should  be  said,  by  nature — he  is  not  merely 
a  lawyer.  If  it  be  that  this  profession  is  the  Rome  to 
which  all  roads  lead,  it  is  certain  he  h.as  trod  many  of 
them,  and,  as  a  political  and  lustorical  student  as  well 
as  a  lover  of  genera!  literature,  has  the  ripe  fruits  of  a 
well-stored  miml  to  attest.  Born  in  Rutherford  County, 
Tennessee,  November  3,  1817,  his  father  and  family  came 
to  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  1828.  Here  the  boy  had 
the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  education  in  the  state 
university,  whence  he  w.as  graduated  in  September, 
1836.  Immediately  thereafter  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  General  Tilghman  A.  Ilow.-.rd,  at 
Rockville,  Parke  County.  He  was  admitted  to  the  har, 
and  began  practice  at  Frankfort,  Clinton  County.  With 
his  professional  studies  had  already  commenced  that 
general  reading  which  has  made  him  many-sided  in  his 
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mental  achievements  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  profes- 
sional work  he  halteii  for  the  benefits  of  travel,  spend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  1S41  journeying 
through  the  West.  He  returned  to  Rockville  in  Jan- 
uary of  the  following  year,  and  the  next  June  was  there 
married  to  Miss  Emily  A.  Wedding.  For  the  next  ten 
years  he  steadily  pursued  his  profession,  interrupted  in 
1847  by  attendance  upon  the  state  Legislature,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  from  Parke  County.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 
He  sat  upon  the  Bench  until  1854,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1S59  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Joseph  E. 
McDonald,  now  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana. 
With  that  he  removed  his  residence  to  Indianapolis, 
and  during  the  eleven  years  of  this  law  partnership  the 
firm  of  Roache  &  McDonald  was  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  bar  of  the  state.  In  1859  Judge  Roache  had  been 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  state  university — his  Alma 
Mater.  With  his  removal  to  Indianapolis  he  vacated 
that  office.  In  1S76  he  was  again  appointed  a  trustee 
of  that  institution.  The  bias  that  with  most  lawyers  of 
eminence  eventually  leads  them  into  politics,  of  which 
his  law  partner  is  an  example,  with  him  led  to  litera- 
ture. Politics  were  with  him,  like  history  or  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  a  study.  The  purely  intellectual 
cast  of  his  character  might  be  said  to  have  found  an 
expression  in  this  connection  with  the  state  univer- 
sity, and  to  the  attainment  in  practice  of  his  ideal 
hove  has  been  given  much  time  and  labor.  He 
had  an  ambition  to  make  in  Bloomington  an  insti- 
tution such  as  the  university  of  a  great  and  growing 
slate  ought  to  be.  To  this  end  he  has  sought  to  make 
its  faculty  a  representative  one  of  excellence — brought 
to  a  first-rate  level  in  all  its  parts.  To  accomplish  this 
it  has  been  necessary,  not  merely  to  exercise  that  pa- 
tient care  by  which  a  "weeding"  process  shall  result 
successfully,  but  to  offset  all  the  drawbacks  that  in- 
sufficient help  from  the  state  has  placed  in  the  way. 
But  the  end  crowns  the  work.  Mainly  to  Judge  Roadie's 
unremitting  care  and  labor  men  of  worth  and  experience 
rarely  excelled  are  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  various 
departments.  With  this  effort  to  get  the  proper  instru- 
ments, the  use  to  be  made  of  them  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of.  It  has  been  Judge  Roache's  laudable  ambition 
to  put  the  state  university  in  harmony  uith  the  common 
school  system ;  to  make  of  it,  as  it  should  be,  the  fount- 
ain head  from  which  should  flow  through  the  channels 
of  the  common  schools  all  the  education  embodied  in 
the  school  system  of  the  state;  to  have  a  university 
conclusion  as  an  end  to  the  educational  career  begun 
in  the  primary  schools;  and  from  the  university  to  send 
back  as  teachers  those  who  have  come  there  as  scholars; 
that  is,  to  have  it  not  merely  a  finishing  place  for  pupils, 
but  a  training  school  for  teachers.  How  many  stum- 
bling-blocks there   have    been    in  the  way  of  this  noble 


aim  the  history  of  Indiana  attests.  These  have  been 
in  a  measure  smoothed  away.  The  system  has  since 
been  harmoniously  developed  and  wrought  out.  The 
state  university  has  come  to  be  held  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  state.  There  is  an  approach 
to  harmony,  and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which 
Judge  Roache  has  sought  this  end  bids  fair  to  compass 
it,  and  bring  to  a  realization  this  desire  of  his  heart. 
Occupied  with  various  schemes  for  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  his  day  and  generation,  while  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  digest  the  school  system,  Judge 
Roache  conceived  the  idea  of  a  public  library  for  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  and  executed  the  plan  for  its  es- 
tablishment and  support.  He  drafted  the  original  reso- 
lution on  the  subject,  argued  and  pleaded  its  way 
through  the  Legislature,  and  is  justly  proud  that  this 
work  of  his  hand  from  small  beginnings  has  grown 
upon  its  stable  foundations  to  be  an  institution  so  cred- 
itable to  the  city,  and  so  full  of  promise  for  increasing 
good  and  greatness.  In  this  outline  of  a  life,  two 
phases  of  its  development  have  shown  the  lawyer  and 
the  educator.  Another  shows  an  eminently  successful 
business  man,  some  years  being  spent  in  business  after 
leaving  his  profession  on  account  of  his  health.  There 
are  indications  of  a  character  unique  in  this,  that  it 
shows  a  union  of  elements  not  often  found,  and  so 
blended  that  these  qualities,  in  some  respects  opposite, 
have  each  enhanced  the  others.  To  be  a  successful 
lawyer  means  devotion  to  the  jirofession.  Judge  Roache 
has  been  conspicuously  successl'ul.  This  is  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  the  sum  of  such  a  life.  But  Judge 
Roache's  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  are  indi- 
cations of  something  more  than  the  law  student,  and 
in  him  is  found  a  lover  of  books  as  books.  His 
reading  has  been  wide  and  deep,  sufficient  to  make  of 
most  men  the  bookworm  exclusively,  \^'ith  all  of  the  im- 
practicability of  such  a  character.  But  here,  if  things 
unlike  might  be  compared,  there  is  a  man  as  "level- 
headed" in  the  actualities  of  life  as  profound  in  its 
theories.  If  his  student  life  has  influenced  his  business 
life,  it  has  been  in  that  salutary  way  which  has  elevated 
and  strengthened  it  ;  while  it  is  certain  that  this  same 
cast  of  "business  sense"  has  so  acted  upon  his  profes- 
sional and  literary  attainments  as  to  enable  him  to  mar- 
shal them  for  instant  use,  and  to  make  them  ever  of 
practical  value.  His  mind  is  of  the  "workshop" 
order,  in  contradistinction  to  the  "lumber-room"  sort. 
Its  stores  are  not  there  useless,  except  for  some  one  else; 
they  are  ready  to  be  shaped  into  the  support  of  what- 
ever purpose  is  in  hand.  This  gives  him  a  rare  power 
of  statement.  Few  can  go  so  directly  to  the  core  of  a 
question  and  give  the  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them 
as  Judge  Roache.  This  power,  added  to  the  natural 
judicial  cast  of  his  mind,  gives  to  his  counsel  and 
judgment   the   strength   of    finality,    while    the    kindly 
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lone  of  a  genial  nature  and  healthful  lempcrament  wins 
•  ..nli.lenee,  as  hi>  iiitelleelual  force  carries  conviction. 
lie  is  one  of  the  .strong  men  of  Iinlianajiolis.  The 
ailvice  of  no  one  is  more  frequently  sought  for,  or 
regarded  of  more  value. 


[ILL,  RAI.ni,  attorneyat-law,  now  of  Indianapo- 
lis. The  hardy  growths  of  nature  are  those 
which  battle  the  storms;  the  fiercer  the  conflict 
^'(,'t  the  more  robust  becomes  the  trunk,  and  the  deeper 
down  do  the  roots  descend.  Man  is  but  a  part  of 
nature.  The  successful  man  is  not  he  who  dreams,  but 
he  who  does,  ami  when  we  see  a  man  who  has  hewn 
his  way  through  difficulties  and  endured  the  storms  of 
life  from  childhood,  he  is  the  strong  man,  the  man  of 
mark.  Such  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  llis  father, 
Jared  Mill,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
March  13,  1774,  and  in  iSoo  moved  to  Ohio,  settling 
in  Trumbull  County.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to 
Miss  Sallie  Sjirague,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  she 
dying  about  1S20.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Sabina 
Hales,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut  October  30,  1792, 
to  whom  was  born  three  children.  Jarcd  Hill  was  by 
trade  a  carpenter  and  mill-wright,  and  w.is  fur  a  time 
interested  in  a  flouring  and  saw-mill  located  near  his 
farm.  He  died  July  f),  1S39;  his  wife,  surviving  him 
many  years,  died  February  16,  1S72.  Ralph  Hill  was 
the  sixth  of  the  family,  and  was  born  in  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  October  12,  1S27,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  dcith  was  only  II  years  old.  The  year  fol- 
lowing this  sad  event,  he  began  working  on  the  farm 
of  his  half  brothcr-indaw,  at  three  dollars  per  month 
during  six  months,  and  continued  at  farm  labor  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  attending  the  district  .school 
in  winter.  In  the  winter  of  1S43  ""''  '^44  be  went  to 
school  at  the  Kinsman  .\cademy,  "doing  chores"  for 
his  board,  and  for  three  successive  winters  continued  in 
the  same  position,  working  in  summer  at  farm  labor. 
In  the  winter  of  1846-7  he  taught  the  principal  school 
in  his  native  township,  and  in  the  spring,  with  the 
means  thus  acquired,  he  went  to  the  Grand  River  Insti- 
tute, at  .Vusiinburg,  .\shlabula  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  1S49, 
having  completed  a  course  of  study  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  enter  the  Sophomore  cKass  in  college. 
lie  then  began  teaching,  and  continued  in  that  occup.v 
tion  until  .Vugust,  1S50,  and  September  2,  1S50.  he  left 
home  and  entered  the  New  York  Slate  and  National 
Law  School,  then  located  at  Rallston.  H.->ving  received 
assurance  of  financial  .assistance  from  his  brother-in-law, 
he  commenced  the  ordinary  course  of  study;  but  in  the 
following  November  his  benefactor  died,  and  all  pros- 
pect   of    aid    from    that    source    was    gone.       He    was 


extremely  anxious  to  graduate,  which  would,  by  pursu- 
ing the  ordinary  course,  lequire  him  to  remain  two 
years  at  the  Law  School,  and  was  also  desirous  to  be 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  New  ^'ork  courts  before  re- 
luming to  Ohio,  which  would  at  once  entitle  him  to 
admission  by  courtesy  to  the  Ohio  bar,  without  the  two 
years'  course  of  study  ihtu  required  in  Ohio.  With 
these  two  objects  in  view  he  immediately  entered  upon 
a  double  course  of  study,  which  he  kept  up  until  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  also  studying  during  the  holi- 
day vacation.  In  January,  1851,  he  applied  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  General  Term  at  Albany,  as  one  of  a 
cl.ass  of  fifteen,  for  admission  to  the  New  York  bar, 
eleven  of  whom  passed  a  creditable  examination,  he 
being  one  of  the  number.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  in  August,  1851,  he  was  examined  with  the  Senior 
class  before  ex-Chancellor  Walworth  and  committee, 
receiving  his  certificate  of  I.L.  15.  He  immediately  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  entered  the  office  of  Chaffee  & 
Woodbury,  at  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  County,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  when  he  commenced  a  select 
school  at  Austinburg,  near  the  Grand  River  Institute, 
where  he  had  formerly  studied.  This  school  he  taught 
until  March,  1852,  when  he  returned  to  the  office  of 
Chaffee  &  Woodbury,  remaining  there  until  August  18 
of  the  same  year,  then  leaving  for  Columbus,  Indiana, 
to  form  a  partnership  with  Hon.  William  Mack,  now 
of  Terre  Haute,  who  hatl  been  his  classmate  at  law- 
school.  He  reached  Columbus  August  20,  1S52,  and 
the  firm  of  Mack  &  Hill,  attorneys-at-l.aw,  "hung  out  its 
shingle."  Since  then  Mr.  Hill  has  had  .as  partners  the 
following  gentlemen  :  William  Singleton  was  associated 
with  him  from  1S53  to  1S56  ;  from  that  time  until  1S63 
he  ])racliced  alone,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  con- 
tinued until  1S66,  then  becoming  connected  with  George 
W.  Richardson,  formerly  of  Madi.son,  which  continued- 
until  December  31,  1S73,  since  which  linie  he  had  no 
partner  while  at  Columbus.  He  was  married  December 
24th,  1S53,  to  Miss  Phabe  J.  LImcr,  of  Columbus,  who 
was  born  at  Fairton,  New  Jersey.  The  following  chil- 
dren are  the  fruits  of  this  union:  Mary  ^L,  born 
November  12,  1854;  Florence  S.,  born  September  S, 
1S57,  died  Augu.st  14,  1876;  Edgar  E.,  born  August 
14,  1S59;  and  Ralph,  August  10,  1S75.  In  1864  the 
Republican  Convention  at  .Seymour  nominated  for  Con- 
gress McKec  Dunn,  who  declined  to  make  the  race, 
and  in  a  subsequent  convention  at  Columbus  Mr.  Hill 
was  nominated  to  represent  the  Third  District,  and  ac- 
cepted. He  made  a  joint  canvass  of  the  district  with 
Mr.  Harrington,  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  himself  and  every  one  else  was  elected,  and 
served  in  the  memorable  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  He 
was  not  a  candidate  for  rcnomination.  On  May  29, 
1869,  on    the   recommendation  of  Governor   Morton,  he 
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was  appointed  Collector  for  the  Third  District  of  Indi- 
ana, a  position  he  held  until  December  31,  1S75, 
when  the  Second  and  Third  Districts  were  consolidated, 
and  he  was  fcucceeded  by  Colonel  H.  Woodbury.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  he  collected  over  $3,140,000,  and 
when  his  final  reports  were  sent  in,  it  was  found  that 
they  balanced  to  a  cent  with  the  books  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  he  did  not  owe  the  government  one  farthing, 
a  fact  that,  considering  the  times  and  the  crookedness 
and  corruption  in  office  of  so  many  government  officials, 
should  be  gratifying  to  him  and  to  every  admirer  of  an 
honest,  upright  man.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1S79,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  W.  Nichol,  of  Indianapo- 
lis (who  was  associated  in  practice  with  the  late  Judge 
Samuel  H.  Buskirk),  and  June  2,  1879,  moved  his  family 
to  that  city.  Since  his  removal  to  Indianapolis  Mr. 
Hill  has  been  engaged  in  several  important  cases,  and 
his  success  proves  beyond  a  doubt  his  capacity  to  cope 
with  the  brightest  intellects  at  the  bar  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Hill  is  a  gentleman  of  varied  and  brilliant  character- 
istics. As  a  lawyer  he  is  grounded  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  legal  science,  and  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  his  cases  he  reasons  from  those  principles 
to  reported  cases.  As  a  speaker  he  is  clear,  analytical, 
and  unimpassioned,  making  effective  use  of  all  favorable 
points,  no  matter  how  insignificant  they  may  appear  to 
others,  and  skillfully  turns  or  ignores  unfavorable  ones. 
With  these  eminent  qualifications  as  a  lawyer  added  to 
his  well  known  character  for  integrity  and  energy,  he 
can  safely  be  placed  among  the  foremost  men  of  the 
bar  of  Indiana.  He  is  the  soul  of  geniality  and  good 
fellowship,  and  makes  hosts  of  friends,  not  alone  in  the 
profession,  but  among  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact. 


MriCHOL,  JOSEPH  W.,  atlorney-atdaw,  was  born 
4^  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  December  21,  1S36.  His 
(^1,    father,    George    Nichol,    was    a    native    of    Butler 

^  County,  Ohio,  and  was  a  saddler  by  trade.  His 
mother,  Frances  A.  McDonald,  was  also  born  in  Butler 
County,  Ohio.  She  was  the  sister  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Hon.  Joseph  E.  McDonald.  About  the  year  1S28 
George  Nichol  removed  to  Lafayette,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  saddlery  and  harness-making  business.  He  was 
married  eight  years  later  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Canby, 
in  Crawfordsviile,  Indiana.  He  had  a  family  of  three 
children,  all  of  whom,  together  with  the  mother,  are 
living.  Joseph,  who  was  the  eldest  of  three  children, 
in  his  boyhood  days  worked  part  of  the  time  on  a  farm, 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  working  in  the  shop 
with  his  father,  but  did  not  finish  the  trade.  Being  of 
slight  build  (although  always  healthy),  his  father  ob- 
jected to  his  being  confined  too  closely  indoors.  He 
attended  for  several    years   the    common   schools  of  the 


Star  City,  when  he  entered  the  normal  department  at 
Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsviile.  Before  completing 
the  course  he  was  called  home  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  April  6,  1S55;  his  studies  were  inter- 
rupted for  six  months,  when  he  returned  to  college,  but 
in  the  course  of  another  year  went  back  to  Lafayette, 
and  commenced  to  make  his  own  living,  entering  the 
post-office  of  that  city  as  an  attache  under  postmaster 
Thomas  Wood.  Shortly  afterward  he  removed  to  Attica, 
Fountain  County,  where  he  received  the  appointment 
of  postmaster.  He  was  honored  with  this  appointment 
before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  which  was  a  fine 
tribute  to  his  honest  worth  and  integrity.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  this  position  by  Hon.  Aaron  V.  Brown  of 
Tennessee,  at  that  time  Postmaster-general.  Mr.  Nichol 
kept  this  position  until  August,  1859,  when  he  resigned 
the  office  in  order  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  law.  He  then  came  to  Indianapolis,  and  entered 
upon  a  law  course  under  the  instruction  of  his  uncle, 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  and  Hon.  A.  L.  Roache, 
Ex-Judge  of  Supreme  Court.  Here  he  remained  until 
1S61.  After  completing  his  law  course  he  returned  to 
Fountain  County;  but  after  a  few  months,  in  April, 
1862,  he  removed  to  Lebanon,  Boone  County,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law,  building  up  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, and  remaining  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Coving- 
ton, Indiana,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  Joseph 
Ristine.  He  did  not  practice  any  in  the  courts,  however, 
but  employed  much  of  his  time  writing  in  the  clerk's 
office.  In  the  fall  of  1S66  Mr.  Nichol  removed  for 
permanent  residence  to  Indianapolis.  Here,  in  1S6S, 
he  was  honored  with  the  nomination  for  state  Senator  by 
the  Democratic  County  Convention,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1S69  he  was  married  at  Indianapolis  to  Miss  Hannah 
Bright,  daughter  of  Hon.  Michael  G.  Bright,  and  sister 
to  Hon.  Richard  J.  Bright,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  United 
States  Senate.  With  her  companionship  his  life  has 
passed  peaceably  and  happily.  They  have  one  child,  a 
fine  and  promising  boy,  now  five  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Nichol's  mother  is  still  living;  his  brother  James  is 
married,  and  engaged  in  the  agricultural  business  in 
Indianapolis,  and  his  sister  Nellie  is  yet  unmarried. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Nichol  went  into  law  part- 
nership with  Hon.  Lewis  Jordan,  which  business  firm  was 
continued  for  four  years.  He,  in  January,  1S74,  formed 
a  co-partnership  with  Judge  Samuel  A.  Huff,  carrying 
on  a  lucrative  practice.  This"  firm  was  dissolved  three 
years  later,  when  Mr.  Nichol  became  associated  with 
Hon.  Samuel  H.  Buskiik,  Ex-Judge  of  Supreme  Bench, 
who  remained  his  partner,  the  firm  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness. The  death  of  Judge  Buskirk,  which  occurred 
April  3,  1S79,  severed  this  connection.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Hon.  Ralph  Hill,  of 
Columbus,  who  still  remains  his  associate.  In  July,  1S80, 
Mr.  Nichol  was  again  nominated  for  state  Senator  by  the 
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Marion  County  Democratic  Convention.  IK-  lias  nUvays 
been  idenlilicd  with  the  Democratic  jjarty,  ami  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  politics.  In  1S76  he  eiitercJ 
with  great  zeal  into  the  campaign,  making  speeches  and 
stirring  the  young  Democracy  up  to  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Nichol  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  great 
parly  leaders,  and  his  associates  of  the  legal  fraternity. 
lie  has  a  fine  presence,  is  tall  and  slender,  intellectual- 
louking,  and  dignified.  His  manner  of  address  is  pleas- 
ing, his  reasoning  power  excellent,  while  his  arguments 
arc  logical  and  convincing.  As  a  political  debater  he 
is  very  successful,  while  he  never  resorts  to  vituperation 
of  the  opposite  organization,  and  could  never  be  classed 
as  a  demagogue,  although  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
the  party  he  deems  in  the  right.  Naturally  retiring  in 
disposition,  he  is  yet  kindly  and  genial,  a  good  citizen 
and  a  wise  counselor,  whoso  judgnient  may  be  relied 
upon,  and  whose  inlluence  is  ([uietly  sent  forth  rather 
than  self-asserted  or  loudly  proclaimed. 


<T^,ORTER,  .ALBERT  G.  Some  forty  years  ago  a 
At!  Western  traveler  who  pa.ssed  along  the  Ohio 
vT.y  canal  might  have  noticed  a  strong,  vigorous  young 
cs'  man,  with  a  big  brow  and  a  frank,  open,  manly 
face,  driving  mules  along  the  tow-path.  The  same  per- 
son, pursuing  his  journey  along  the  principally  traveled 
route  of  Kentucky,  might  have  noticed  the  light-faced 
boy,  with  a  sunny  smile  and  pleasing  ways,  who  worked 
the  horse  ferry-boat  across  the  Ohio  River,  opposite 
I-awrenceburg,  Indiana,  or  who  rowed  the  passengers 
over  the  river  in  a  skiff.  The  canal-boy  was  James  A. 
Clarfield,  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presidint  of  the 
United  Slates;  the  ferry-hoy  was  the  Hon.  Albert  G. 
I'ortcr,  just  elected  Governor  of  Infliana.  There  can 
lie  no  better  illustration  of  republican  institutions  than 
those  found  in  the  ticket  which  the  Republican  party 
presented  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  Indiana. 
The  heads  of  the  national  and  slate  tickets  in  their 
own  persons  hear  witness  to  the  simplicity  of  .Amer- 
ican manners,  and  to  the  sovereignly  of  American  citi- 
zenship. Professor  Draper,  in  his  nol.ible  philosophical 
history  of  our  war,  attributes  the  rapid  reduction  of  this 
continent  to  civilization  to  the  individualism  developed 
by  our  institutions,  and  predicts  that  this  individualism 
will  enable  the  Republic  of  the  West  to  play  that  part 
on  the  grander  theater  of  the  globe  which  the  old 
republic  played  in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  Republican  party,  which  has  given 
the  country  its  President  since  i860,  has  been  careful  to 
see  to  it  that  its  standard-bearers  have  been  chosen 
from  the  people.  .\br.ihain  Lincoln  was  called  from 
his  flat-boat  to  enter  upon  the  discipline  that  was  to 
make  him  the  greatest  of  American   Presidents.    Gen- 


eral Grant  came  from  his  tannery  to  be  the  greatest 
soldier  of  his  country,  to  be  its  ruler  for  eight  years, 
and  to  remain  the  foremost  citizen  of  the  republic. 
The  state  of  Indiana,  following  the  precedent  set  by  the 
nation,  has  generally  been  careful  also  to  select  as  can- 
didates for  its  highest  oflices  men  who  have  come  from 
the  people,  and  who,  from  personal  experience,  have 
understood  the  needs  of  the  masses  to  whose  wants  they 
were  to  administer.  The  Indiana  Republicans  did  not 
forget  this  principle  this  year  in  selecting  as  candi- 
date for  Governor  a  native  of  their  State,  who  had  trod- 
den all  the  familiar  paths  of  most  .American  leaders, 
and  worked  his  way  from  humble  origin  to  business 
success  and  to  professional  reputation.  The  father  of 
.A.  G.  Porter  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  enlisted  in  Ball's  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, in  the  Warof  1812  with  Great  Britain.  He  was 
very  badly  wounded  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
territory  of  Indiana,  at  the  engagement  of  AVissinne- 
way,  and  was  borne  on  a  litter  to  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
From  that  wound  he  never  recovered ;  and  years  after- 
wards, when  young  Porter  was  a  large  boy,  his  father 
still  remained  a  sufferer.  The  elder  Porter,  at  the  end 
of  the  War  of  1S12,  settled  in  Indiana,  at  Lawrence- 
burg.  The  Porter  family  remained  there  until  after  the 
death  of  the  grandfather  of  young  Poiter  on  his  moth- 
er's side,  when  his  father  removed  to  Kentucky,  having 
purchased  the  old  homestead  which  belonged  to  his 
grandfather.  Attached  to  that  homestead  there  was  a 
ferry  across  the  Ohio  River,  nearly  opposite  Lawrence- 
burg,  'i'his  ferry  was  on  the  regular  route  of  travel 
from  Indiana  to  Kentucky;  and  the  father,  who  was 
then  in  moderate  circumstances,  left  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  that  ferry,  which  consisted  both  of  a  horse-boat 
and  a  skiff,  to  young  Porter  and  his  brother.  The  re- 
sponsibility which  was  thus  early  placed  upon  Mr. 
Porter,  and  the  necessity  in  a  great  measure  of  earning 
his  own  livelihood  by  manual  labor,  developed  in  him 
those  traces  of  independence  of  character  for  which  he 
became  noted  in  later  life.  Young  Porter  rowed  many 
notable  persons  across  the  Ohio  River  in  his  little  skiff, 
when  the  travel  was  not  heavy  enough  for  the  horse- 
boat.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  young  man  had  saved 
money  enough  from  the  allowances  which  he  received 
for  running  the  ferry,  to  start  for  college.  At  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  he  left  the  little  skiff  and  the  old  horse 
ferry-boat  for  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  where  he  en- 
tered the  preparatory  department.  There  he  remained 
until  the  scanty  means  which  he  had  saved  were  ex- 
hausted. The  days  then  grew  dark  for  the  future 
Governor  of  Indiana.  His  little  pittance  was  gone,  his 
father  was  unable  to  assist  him,  his  father's  family  was 
equally  destitute,  and  there  seemed  no  recourse  for  him 
except  to  go  back  to  the  horse  ferry-boat  and  the  little 
skiff,  or  to  seek  some  other  means  to  secure  the  funds 
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necessary  for  the  education  tliat  he  was  determined  to 
have.  At  this  juncture,  an  uncle,  who  was  in  good 
circumstances,  and  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favor- 
ite, wrote  to  him,  telling  him  that  he  had  heard  that 
his  little  means  were  exhausted,  that  he  understood 
that  he  was  determined  to  have  an  education,  and  that 
he,  the  uncle,  would  help  him  to  get  it.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  letter,  he  would  "see  him  through." 
That  was  the  happiest  day  in  young  Porter's  life.  The 
clouds  lifted,  the  way  was  clear.  He  speedily  and  grate- 
fully accepted  his  uncle's  proposition,  and  from  that 
time  there  were  less  obstacles  in  his  busy  career. 
But  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  made  necessary  a 
change  of  location.  His  uncle  was  a  Methodist,  and 
he  desired  that  his  young  ward  should  enier  upon  his 
studies  at  Asbury  College,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana. 
To  this  place,  therefore,  he  went,  and  he  remained 
there  until  he  graduated  in  1S43.  After  graduation 
young  Porter  returned  to  I.awrenceburg,  and  studied 
law  until  1S46,  when  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  profes- 
sion he  has  long  held  a  front  rank  at  the  Indiana  l^ar. 
In  1853  Porter,  who  was  then  a  Democrat,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Wright,  then  Governor,  and  sub- 
sequently minister  to  Berlin,  reporter  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  to  fill  a  vacancy  that 
had  occurred  by  the  death  of  the  former  reporter.  By 
this  time  young  Porter  had  attained  a  reputation  for 
industry  and  ability,  and  he  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  to  fill  this  va- 
cancy. The  following  year  young  Porter  was  elected  to 
the  same  ofBce  by  the  people  on  the  general  ticket  by 
fourteen  thousand  majority,  a  fact  and  a  precedent  which 
Indiana  voters  will  do  well  to  remember.  It  has  not 
been  the  custom  in  Indiana  to  give  any  candidate  on  its 
state  ticket  much  larger  majorities  than  that.  Porter  to 
this  time  had  been  a  Democrat,  but  in  1S54  he  became 
discontented  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, although  he  remained  in  the  Democratic  party, 
for  the  reason  that  he  thought  that,  under  the  squatter- 
sovereignty  doctrine,  slavery  w-ould  certainly  be  excluded 
from  the  territories.  But  in  1856,  having  discovered 
that  free  elections  were  not  to  be  permitted  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  that  the  territories  were  to  be  carried  by 
fraud  and  force,  Porter,  with  many  others  of  the  best 
men  in  his  party,  abandoned  the  Democracy  and  united 
himself  with  the  Republican  party,  voting  for  Fremont. 
In  1858,  although  not  a  candidate  for  nomination.  Por- 
ter was  nominated  by  the  Republican  convention,  at  In- 
dianapolis, as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  That  district, 
for  two  years  previously,  had  gone  Democratic  by  eight 
hundred  majority,  yet  Porter  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  one  thousand;  and  two  years 
afterward  he  was  elected  by  a  like  majority.  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  again, 
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however,  Mr.  Perter  published  a  card  declining  service 
in  Congress.  General  Dumoni,  then  in  the  army,  was. 
nominated  in  his  place,  but  Porter  did  most  of  the  can- 
vassing for  him.  While  in  Congress  Mr.  Porter  was  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  his  entire  term 
of  service.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Porter  developed  great 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  assisted  in  drawing  most  of  the 
important  law  reports  from  that  committee  during  his 
term  of  service.  He  made  a  report  on  the  liability  oT 
railroads  which  had  received  land  grants  to  transport 
United  States  troops  and  war  material  free  of  charge. 
This  report  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and, 
upon  motion  of  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  was  republished 
at  tile  next  session  of  Congress,  as  a  very  important  con- 
tribution to  anti-monopoly  literature.  That  report  took 
the  giound  that  the  provision  in  the  land  grant  acts 
should  be  and  ought  to  be  enforced.  From  that  time 
it  was.  Before  that  the  monopolies  had  been  having 
their  own  way,  having  seemed  to  control  both  Congress 
and  the  executive  ;  but,  after  Porter's  report,  they  were 
compelled  to  transjiort  troops  and  munitions  of  war  free. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  largely  increased  from  this  source. 
Like  most  young  members.  Porter  made  a  speech  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege.  He 
was  always  on  the  side  of  the  people.  In  the  notable 
contest  relative  to  the  Isthmus  of  Chiriqui,  which  is  now 
again  being  called  to  the  public  attention,  Mr.  Porter 
took  sides  against  the  scheme,  and  antagonized  Dan 
Sickles  at  the  time,  who  was  one  of  its  noted  advocates. 
Another  of  Mr.  Porter's  most  notable  speeches  was  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  war,  and  upon  all  compromise 
schemes.  Mr.  Porter  retired  from  Congressional  life  be- 
cause he  had  a  young  and  growing  family,  and  wisely 
thought  that  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  his  future  in 
political  life,  but  should  return  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  endeavor  to  build  up  his  fortune.  This  he  did, 
and  in  his  professional  career  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful. Four  years  ago  Mr.  Porter  was  put  in  nomination 
as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  but  he  caused  a 
letter  to  be  read  declining  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used. 
Nothwithstanding  his  declaration,  however,  he  received 
many  votes  in  the  convention.  From  the  time  he  left 
Congress  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  profes- 
sion, although  he  nearly  always  took  some  part  in  state 
political  campaigns.  He  continued  his  practice  until 
he  was  very  unexpectedly  invited  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  accept  the  appointment  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury.  This  appointment  was  tendered  him  by  Sec- 
retary Sherman,  who  knew  him  as  an  eminent  lawyer 
in  Indiana,  and  who  desired  a  competent  person  to  frll 
the  place.  The  duties  of  First  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  are  not  generally  understood.  They  are  very 
important,  and  are  entirely  judicial.  It  is  the  one 
office    in    the   government    from    whose    decisions    there 
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is  no  appeal.  The  Secretary  of  the  I'rea.sury  can  nol 
annul  deci>ions  of  the  First  Comptruller.  No  appeal 
lies  from  hiin  either  to  the  Attorney-general,  to  the  Pres- 
ident, or  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Iniled  States. 
The  word  of  the  First  (.oinpiroller  of  the  Treasury  is 
the  final  authority  on  all  coii>tructions  of  law  and  inter- 
pretations of  statutes  relating  to  the  vast  disbursements 
of  the  treasury.  It  someiimes  happens  that  the  First 
Comptroller  overrules  the  Attorney -general,  as  he  did 
last  year  in  relation  to  the  statutes  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  as  to  the  stains  of  the  commissioners 
under  them.  To  this  oftice  Mr.  Porter  was  summoned 
without  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
he  occupied  it  with  distinguished  ability.  It  is  a 
position  which  re(|uires  great  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
unimpeachable  integrity.  The  First  Comptroller  is  the 
one  man  whose  decisions  alone  stand  between  the  great 
army  of  jobbers  and  the  public  crib,  and  whose  word  is 
law.  The  man  who  has  so  successfully  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  raiders  upon  the  national  treasury  will 
wiselv  administer  the  duties  of  Governor  of  Indiana. 
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f  ORRIS,  MORRIS.  In  the  early 
\'irginia,  three  brothers,  named 
and   Morris  Morris,  came  from  \Va; 


settlement  of 
James,  John, 
^^j\  and  Morris  Morris,  came  from  Wales.  The  sub- 
X^^jcct  of  this  sketch  was  the  grandson  of  James 
Morris.  He  was  born  in  Monongahela  County,  Virginia, 
in  1780.  In  his  young  days  his  parents  moved  to 
Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  brought  up, 
anri  lived  until  he  was  forty  years  old.  He  received  an 
English  education,  read  law,  and  for  many  years 
practiced  it.  In  1803  he  was  married  to  Rachel  Morris, 
a  descendant  of  the  John  Morris,  one  of  the  three 
brothers  above  mentioned.  Unwilling  to  rear  his  family 
amid  the  intluences  of  slavery,  in  1S21.  he  nif>ved  to  the 
free  slate  of  In.liana.  With  this  removal,  ..r  shortly  be- 
fore it,  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  for  a 
reason  sutliciently  rare  to  merit  mention.  He  averred 
that  for  him  the  practice  of  the  law  interfered  with  the 
life  which  .iccording  to  his  view  his  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity required  of  him.  He  did  not  lay  this  down  for 
a  rule  by  which  he  judged  others.  He  believed  it  was 
the  thing  to  be  done  in  his  case,  and  he  did  it.  This 
incident  might  be  taken  as  a  key  to  his  character.  He 
was  conscientious  to  a  rare  degree.  Nothing  could 
move  him  from  his  notions  of  right.  At  the  same  liine 
he  never  arraign,-d  others  at  the  bar  of  his  own  judg- 
ment. His  Stan. lard  was  for  hims.df  The  future  capi- 
tal of  the  new  state  ha<l  inst  been  fixed  at  Indianapolis, 
an<l  the  settlement  was  only  in  the  second  year  of  its 
csistence  when  he  came  to  it.  He  bought  land  largely, 
within  and  without  its  Mniii-,  and  «  a~  among  those  who 
were  foremost  in  the  active  life  of  the  new  settlement. 


The  history  of  Indianapolis  for  the  tirst  score  of  years 
shows  few  events  of  public  concern  in  which  he  was 
not  prominent.  In  1S28,  he  was  elected  Auditor  of 
State,  and  was  successively  re-elected  to  that  oftice  for 
si.xteen  years.  In  1S32,  he  was  one  of  the  three  Com- 
missioners who  had  in  charge  the  building  of  the  State- 
house.  His  son,  T.  A.  -Morris,  a>  a  civil  engineer,  laid 
out  the  grounds.  Nearly  a  half  century  later  that  son. 
General  T.  A.  .Morris,  is  now  a  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  new  State-house,  on  the  same 
spot  where  stood  the  old,  and  his  (Morris  Morris's) 
grandson,  Morris  .M.  Defrees,  as  civil  engineer,  laid  out 
the  grounds.  After  leaving  the  office  of  Auditor  of 
State,  Mr.  Morris  retired  to  private  life.  He  engaged 
in  no  business  except  the  care  of  his  properly,  which  in 
the  growth  of  the  town  had  become  a  large  estate.  In 
his  mature  years  he  had  joined  the  Melhodisl  Church, 
and  up  to  his  later  life  was  a  very  active  member  of  it. 
He  died  in  1S64,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  The  death 
of  his  wife  in  the  previous  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
si.\,  ended  their  married  life  of  sixty  years.  They  had 
eight  children,  and  lived  to  see  their  great  grand-child- 
ren. In  person,  Mr.  Morris  in  his  prime  was  six  feet 
Iwo,  robust  and  active.  He  was  noted  for  great  clear- 
ness of  judgment,  and  the  union  of  remarkable  decision 
of  char.icter  with  rare  gentleness. 


JjToRRIS,  THOMAS  A..  Indi.anapolis.  Thomas 
T  I  I  -Armstrong  Morris  is  the  third  son  of  Rachel 
Cn^.X  and  Morris  Morris.  He  was  born  in  Nicholas 
'?^'#  County,  Kentucky,  Peceinber  26.  1811.  In  1S21 
his  parents  moved  to  Indianapolis,  then  a  settlement  of 
a  few  families,  and  designated  as  the  place  where  the 
state  capital  was  to  be.  The  journey  was  oveiland  by 
horse  and  wagon  through  almost  literally  "trackless 
forests."'  and  the  ten-year-old  boy  may  thus  !>e  said  to 
have  commenced  life  as  a  pioneer;  a  character  which  it 
may  be  said  followed  him  through  life,  for.  as  will  be 
seen,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  many  enterprises.  In  182J  he 
began  to  learn  the  printer's  trade.  He  went  10  work 
on  a  news]>aper,  which,  like  most  of  its  kind  in  new 
settlemenls.  had  a  length  of  name  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
importance.  Il  staggered  under  the  appellation  of  "Tht 
tVesfem  Ccmor  am/  Enn\^niiils  Giii,/<-."  It  is  now  the 
Indianapolis  fournol.  The  boy  continued  at  his  trade 
for  three  years,  and  became  an  excellent  printer,  which 
in  those  days  included  the  "theory  and  practice"  of 
hand-press  work  as  well  as  type  setting.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  left  the  oftice  and  was  sent  to  a  school 
taught  by  Ebenezer  Sharpe.  .Vfter  four  years,  being 
then  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  appointed  as  a  ciidet  of 
West  Point,  and  >et  out  on  horseback  to  Cincinnati, 
whence  the  route  east  was  by  way  of   the  Ohio,  River. 
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He  was  graduated  in  1S34,  standing  fourtli  in  a  class 
of  tliirty-six.  He  was  tlien  breveted  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  1st  Artillery  in  the  regular  army.  After 
about  one  year's  service  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  and 
Fort  King,  Florida,  he  was  sent  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  assist  Major  Ogden,  of  the  engineer  corps,  in 
constructing  the  national  road  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  had  charge  of  the  division  between  Richmond  and 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  This  was  the  first  turnpike-road 
in  the  state.  After  a  year  he  resigned  from  the  United 
States  service  and  was  resident  engineer  in  the  Indiana 
state  service.  During  that  time  he  had  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Canal.  From  1841  to  1S47 
he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad,  and  built  it  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  state  at  Vernon,  from  that  point  to  Indianapolis. 
This  was  the  first  railroad  in  the  slate.  From  1S47  to 
1852  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Terre  Haute  and 
Richmond  Railroad,  connecting  Terre  Haute  and  In- 
dianapolis, and  now  (1S80)  part  of  the  "  Vandalia." 
During  the  same  time  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  In- 
dianapolis and  Bellefontaine  Railroad,  now  part  of  the 
"Bee  Line."  From  1S52  to  1S54  he  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  from 
1854  to  1S57  was  president  of  the  same.  From  1857  to 
1859  he  was  president  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefon- 
taine road,  and  from  1859  to  1S61  chief  engineer  of  the 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  road.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  of  the  state 
by  Governor  Morton.  As  such  he  had  charge  of  the 
equipment  of  Indiana's  first  regiments,  which  were  so 
promptly  in  the  field.  As  general  he  commanded  the 
first  brigade,  of  troops  that  went  from  the  state.  He 
was  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign,  and  commanded  at 
the  battles  of  Philippi,  Laurel  Hill,  and  Carrick's  Ford, 
all  which  he  won.  His  first  bailie,  that  of  Philippi, 
June  3,  1861,  was  the  first  battle  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  His  campaign  was  with  the  "three  months'" 
troops,  and  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  July  27,  1S61. 
At  the  termination  of  the  three  months'  service,  assur- 
ance was  given  General  Morris  that  he  should  be  imme- 
diately promoted  to  a  major-general's  command,  but 
the  army  was  rapidly  supplied  with  general  officers  ap- 
pointed from  citizens  throughout  the  country,  and  his 
appointment  withheld  for  fourteen  months,  and  then  a 
junior  brigadier's  commission  was  offered  liini.  This 
he  declined,  believing  that  justice  demanded  that  the 
first  position  offered  should  have  been  given  to  him  at 
once,  and  after  such  a  long  delay  in  recognizing  his 
services,  that  self-respect  required  him  to  accept  nothing 
but  the  first  position  that  had  been  ].r.imised  him.  For 
the  same  reason  he  declined  a  junior  major-general's 
commission,  which  was  tendered  him  a  short  time  after 
this.  From  1862  to  i865  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  during    that 


time  built  the  road  from  Lawrenceburg  to  Cincinnati. 
From  1S66  to  1S69  he  was  president  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Riiilroad,  building  the 
road  from  Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolis.  From  1869  to 
1S72  he  was  receiver  of  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and 
Lafayette  Railroad,  and  in  1S77  he  was  appointed  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  select  plans  and  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  new  state  capitol.  This  position  he 
now  (iSSo)  holds,  and  it  was  one  his  father  held  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  with  reference  to  the  old  state  capitol, 
which  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  new.  The 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  had  been  under- 
taken as  part  of  the  state  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, built  as  far  as  Vernon,  and  then  abandoned. 
Private  corporations  had  been  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
any  of  the  abandoned  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  General  Morris  became  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  company  which  assumed  the  construction  of  the 
abandoned  railroad.  There  was  no  money  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  enterprise.  General  Morris  conceived 
the  plan  of  taking  land  for  subscriptions  to  build  the 
road,  and  rough-drafted  a  bill  which  the  famous  Jo- 
seph C.  Marshall  took  in  hand  and  successfully  argued 
through  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the  procedure. 
Under  the  bill  lands  were  received  by  the  road  at  an 
appraised  value.  Upon  these  lands  scrip  was  issued  to 
the  amount  of  the  appraisement.  This  scrip  the  company 
used  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  redeeming 
the  scrip  with  lands  on  presentation.  This  is  the  first 
instance,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  which  land  was  used  as 
the  direct  basis  of  railroad  construction.  The  use  made 
of  it  here  was  in  fact  to  float  a  currency  in  a  countiy 
where  there  was  none,  its  redeemability  being  in  land 
instead  of  specie.  With  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
railroads  centering  in  Indianapolis,  General  Morris  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  system  of  union  tracks  and  a  union 
depot.  He  drew  the  plans  and  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  that  edifice,  which  was  completed  in  1853, 
and  was  the  first  union  depot  in  this  country.  In  this 
hasty  review  of  a  life  which,  from  its  early  manhood,  has 
covered  a  half  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  its 
striking  characteristics  is  its  incessant  acti\'it\-.  From 
the  time  he  entered  West  Point,  in  1S30,  a  hoy  not  yet 
out  of  his  teens,  to  the  present  time,  when  he  is  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  state  capitol,  there  is 
hardly  a  period  that  has  not  its  enterprise  calling  for 
active  work.  Another  characteristic  of  it  is,  that  these 
enterprises  have  without  exception  been  of  public  con- 
cern. First  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  then 
of  his  state,  he  has  since  then  been  in  succession  at  the 
head  of  various  railroads,  especially  in  their  construc- 
tion and  early  management,  and  finally  crowning  his 
work  by  again  being  in  the  United  States  service  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  now  again  in  the  state  service.  Another 
fact,  he  it  characteristic  or  a  coincidence,  this  work  has 
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ihe  Cannelton  Reporter,  and  from  this  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  liis  career  as  a  journalist.  His  early 
education,  his  acquaintance  with  farming  life,  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  shipping  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  great  West,  his  career  as  a  business 'man,  all 
combined  to  form  that  versatility  of  talent  and  endow- 
ments which  are  so  essential  in  a  successful  newspaper 
writer.  From  the  first  his  career  as  a  journalist  was  a 
marked  success.  When  he  purchased  the  Cannelton 
Reporter  the  fortunes  of  the  paper  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  but  in  the  five  years  during  which  he  had  control 
of  it  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  very  large  circula- 
tion, and  the  influence  of  the  paper  began  to  be  felt  in 
a  wide  field.  In  1S62  he  left  Indiana  to  take  a  position 
on  the  Louisville  Demoerat,  then  the  leading  Democratic 
paper  of  Kentucky.  From  the  Devtociat  he  was  invited 
to  take  a  position  on  the  Cornier,  under  the  control  of 
William  M.  Haldeman,  and  remained  on  the  Courier 
until  its  consolidation  with  the  Journal  under  the  title 
of  Courier-Journal,  when  he  accepted  a  position  on  the 
new  paper  under  Henry  Watterson,  and  remained  there 
until  the  Louisville  Lectger  was  started,  then  resign- 
ing his  position  on  the  Courier-Journal  for  a  more  re- 
munerative place  on  the  Ledger,  and  remaining  on  the 
staff  of  that  paper  until  1874.  While  connected  with  ' 
the  Louisville  press  he  was  honored  by  an  election 
as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city  at  a  ' 
salary  much  higher  than  any  previous  secretary  had  re- 
ceived. During  eight  years  of  his  connection  with  tlie 
Louisville  papers  he  filled  the  position  of  commercial 
editor  on  the  journals  on  which  he  was  employed,  and 
it  was  universally  conceded  that  his  columns  were 
among  the  most  ably  edited  in  the  country  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  modern  newspaper  work.  The  mer- 
chants of  Loui-sville  had  long  felt  the  want  of  such  an 
energetic  and  thoroughly  comprehensive  spirit  amrnig 
them  as  Mr.  Maynard's.  No  wonder  they  honore<l 
him,  loved  him,  and  compensated  him  for  his  achieve- 
ments amongst  them,  and  when  he  left  Louisville  for 
the  West  heaped  upon  him  encomiums  and  indorsements 
more  substantial  and  more  heartily  bestowed  than  any 
they  had  previously  given  to  a  commercial  writer  on 
the  Louisville  press.  We  could  print  letter  upon  letter, 
and  names  to  testimonials  numbering  in  the  hundreds, 
from  leading  Louisville  merchants  recommending  him 
to  the  citizens  of  .St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  he  subse- 
quently resided,  as  a  man  whose  services,  once  received 
and  appreciated,  could  not  be  lost  with  safety.  It 
was  under  Mr.  Maynard's  editorship  that  the  commer- 
cial columns  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  rivaled 
the  very  best  commercial  departments  of  the  leading 
Eastern  and  Western  journals,  and  in  point  of  facts. 
elaboration,  and  method  of  compilation  so  far  surpassed 
those  of  the  Southern  and  South-eastern  Journals  as  to 
place   comparison  out   of   the  question.     In    December,  1 


1S74,  Mr.  Maynard  purchased  an  interest  in  the  St.  Jo- 
seph (Missouri)  Gazette,  became  its  editor-in-chief,  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  April,  1876,  when  h( 
sold  out  and  took  position  on  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel 
as  commercial  editor,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Shoemaker.  He  filled  this  position  until  No- 
vember, 1876,  when  he  assumed  the  post  of  chief  edi- 
torial writer  of  the  paper,  and  this  connection  has  re- 
mained unbroken  up  to  the  present  (October,  1S80). 
During  his  residence  in  Indianapolis  his  eldest  daughter, 
Sallie  (Mrs.  Ranage),  died.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  in- 
tellectual endowments  and  a  writer  of  extraordinary 
ability.  Her  contributions  to  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel 
were  widely  read,  and  elicited  the  most  favorable  enco- 
miums from  the  press  and  public.  Her  romances  bear 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  a  fertile  and  strikingly  de- 
fined genius.  They  were  always  hurriedly  written,  sel- 
dom retouched,  and  yet  they  abounded  in  nice  strokes 
of  art  and  beauties  without  number.  Mrs.  Ranage  was 
one  of  those  rare  exceptions  we  occasionally  meet 
with  among  writers  of  the  higher  types,  who  are  artists 
by  nature,  rather  than  practice.  How  vividly  the  con- 
templation of  her  methods  and  effects  calls  to  mind  those 
employed  and  produced  by  the  poet  Percival,  the  rarest 
poetic  genius  of  our  nation.  He  could  not  endure  the 
file  and  burnisher,  and  Mrs.  Ranage,  we  are  certain, 
seldom  used  them.  But  we  do  not  infer  from  this 
that  she  would  not  have  used  them  had  she  lived  to 
maturity.  When  death  took  her  she  had  not  passed 
her  first  stage  of  development.  In  the  noon  of  her 
power— for  she  was  a  woman  of  very  wide  resources, 
and  of  that  class  of  natures  which  adorn  the  noblest  and 
most  refined  types  of  womankind — she  would  doubtless 
have  seen  the  necessity,  as  did  Schiller,  of  casting  her 
thoughts  and  sentiments  in  a  more  classic  mold,  and 
have  given  to  the  world  a  collection  of  pages  which  the 
dust  of  the  centuries  would  never  have  effaced.  This, 
of  course,  is  conjecture,  yet  it  is  conjecture  based  upon 
experience.  Since  the  death  of  his  \\ife,  Mr.  Maynard 
has  kept  house.  A  married  daughter,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Tutt,  and  husband,  reside  with  him,  and  his  youngest 
daughter,  Grace,  dues  the  honors  of  his  home.  One 
grandson,  of  two  years,  Eddie  M.  Tutt,  enlivens  the 
household,  where  all  the  endearments  of  domestic  life 
are  maintained.  His  only  surviving  son,  Charles,  is  at 
present  telegraph  and  commercial  editor  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Sentinel.  He  married  Miss  Lizzie  Evans,  of  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky,  and  has  one  son,  Harry,  a  beautiful 
boy  of  three  years,  who  adds  to  the  happiness  of  his 
grandfather  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  home.  It  can 
be  saiil  of  no  one  outside  of  the  family  that  he  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Maynard.  On  no  other 
occasions  is  he  so  free  and  unrestrained,  so  enthusiastic 
and  so  instructive,  as  when  talking  to  his  children 
and   those   who    have    his   confidence.     Then   one   sees 
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in  full  light  the  versatility,  buauly,  and  force  of  his 
nature.  And  to  whatever  subject  his  attention  may 
lie  called,  though  it  be  one  which  you  would  sup- 
pose to  be  utterly  strange  to  his  thoughts,  he  is  en- 
abled upon  the  slightest  meditation  to  impart  an 
interest,  a  glow  of  life,  that  is  surprising.  In  this  re- 
spect Mr.  Maynar<rs  intellect  is  sicnilar  to  that  of 
Guizot,  whom  one  could  never  surprise,  but  from  whom 
you  never  failed  to  receive  instruction.  During  the 
period  of  .Mr.  XLiynard's  connection  with  the  Indian- 
apolis Scnliml  it  is  universally  conceded  that  he  has 
contributed  much  to  the  extension  of  its  usefulness  and 
influence,  and  his  impress  is  felt  in  its  columns  in  a 
very  decided  manner.  As  a  political  writer  it  is  no  un- 
meaning eulogy  to  say  that  he  has  no  superior  in  the 
stale  of  Indiana,  and  no  greater  compliment  to  his  ver- 
satility can  be  paid  than  the  fact  that  as  under  his  man- 
agement the  commercial  departments  of  the  journals 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  as  commercial  editor 
were  conducted  with  signal  ability,  so  it  can  as  truly  be 
said  that  the  political  columns  of  which  he  has  editorial 
charge  have  a  dash  and  brilliancy  of  tone  not  excelled 
in  the  great  metropolitan  journals.  His  style  is  variable, 
and  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  his  subject. 
He  can,  apparently  without  eflort,  glide  from  the  for- 
cible and  aggressive  tone  of  the  political  philippic  to  the 
calm,  dispassionate  language  of  the  philosopher.  Some 
of  his  political  editorials  bristle  with  combative  energy, 
while  all  his  efforts  have  a  vigor  and  force  characteris- 
tic of  the  writer.  His  style  is  often  startling  in  its 
abruptness,  and  never  fails  to  impress  a  reader  with  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions;  his  sarcasm  is  sometimes 
withering  in  its  intensity;  while  a  vein  of  originality 
runs  through  all  his  productions  which  stamps  them  as 
the  work  of  a  deep  thinker  and  a  sound  logical  reasoner. 
Having  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  journalistic 
work,  il  is  as  a  journalist  that  Mr.  Maynard  is  known 
and  must  be  judged,  and  in  criticizing  the  style,  the 
precision,  and  the  effects  of  daily  editorials,  one  should 
at  least  be  without  prejudice,  and  disposed  to  charity. 
We  notice  this  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mavnard.  as  we 
have  noticed  it  in  multitudes  of  other  prominent  men, 
that  he  has  always  been  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
that  the  emergency  has  never  been  sufficient  to  call  into 
action  the  exlremily  of  his  resources.  He  has  always 
had  in  reserve  a  cap.acity  for  greater  achievements  than 
those  which  have  thus  far  claimed  his  powers.  lie  has 
ever  been  superior  to  hi.  position.  Vet  he  has  always 
lavi>hed  upon  his  l.i^k-.  whether  trivial  or  important, 
an  amount  of  intell.-ctual  viialily  that  would  have  won 
praise  from  the  best  intellects.  Had  he  been  untram- 
melcd.  and  able  to  putMio  the  beni  of  his  inclinations, 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  him  will  gainsay  that  such 
an  extraordinary  combin.uion  of  energy,  thought,  and 
judgment  as  we  see  in    .Mr.  M.nnard,  would   have  been 


far  broader  in  the  area  of  its  influence  than  circum- 
stances have  permitted.  The  course  of  his  life  has  been 
an  unbroken  chain  of  toil.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  a  like  free,  open,  and  lordly  nature,  with  less  intel- 
lect, would  have  succumbed  and  been  borne  out  of  sight 
by  the  current  of  their  own  indifference  and  desperation. 
Mr.  Maynard,  with  the  mind  and  tenacity  of  a  Balzac, 
has  faced,  fought,  and  overthrown  opposition,  and 
grasped  only  the  laurel  that  grew  upon  the  craggiest 
and  bleakest  peaks.  And  if  his  reputation  to-day  is  not 
national  or  international,  it  is  because  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control  would  not  permit  it. 


^ARVIN,  THEOPHIl.US,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ol  In- 
H'*s,  dianapolis,  was  born  in  Buenos  Ayres,  South 
^}.;  America,  January  9,  1829.  His  father.  Rev. 
'.:-"'  Theophilus  Parvin,  of  Cumberland  County,  New 
Jersey,  went  to  liuenos  Ayres  as  a  missionary,  and  subse- 
quently became  professor  of  Greek  and  English  in  the 
university  of  that  city.  His  mother,  Mary  Rodney,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  the  second  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Cicsar  A.  Rodney,  who,  after  filling  several  promi- 
nent positions  at  home,  among  which  were  United  States 
Senator  and  .-\ttorney-general,  was  appointed  minister  to 
the  United  Provinces,  and  died  at  Buenos  .-Xyrcs.  When 
Indiana  was  a  territory,  there  was  a  petition  presented  to 
Congress  to  legalize  the  holding  of  slaves  in  the  terri- 
tory. This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Rodney  was  chairman.  He  reported  the  bill 
adversely.  At  his  death  he  emancipated  his  slaves. 
Doctor  Parvin's  mother  died  when  he  was  but  a  lew  days 
old,  and  his  father  when  he  was  between  six  and  seven 
years  of  age.  Doctor  Parvin  graduated  at  the  state  uni- 
versity of  Indiana  in  1847.  I"  '852  he  graduated  at  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  University. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  subsequently  conferred  upon 
him  by  Hanover  College,  Indiana.  In  June,  1853,  Doc- 
tor Parvin  married  Rachel,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Amos  Butler,  of  Hanover,  Indiana,  and  soon  after 
moved  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  has  resided  and  prac- 
ticed ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  years, 
in  which  he  resided  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Doctor  Parvin 
was  professor  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  from  1864 
to  iS6q.  and  fdled  a  similar  position  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Uni%'crsily  of  Louisville  from  1S69 
to  1872.  lie  iv  now  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Indiana.  He  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
diana State  Medical  Society,  and  an  ex-president  of  the 
same  body,  and  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  culti- 
vated literary  tastes,  an  accomplished  linguist,  a  pro- 
found   scholar,   and    as  a   practitioner   of   medicine    his 
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success  has  been  almost  phenomenal.  His  many  contri- 
butions to  the  medical  literature  of  the  day  have  made 
his  name  familiar  as  a  househuld  word  in  the  profession, 
where  he  is  universally  honored  and  highly  esteemed  as 
a  physician  and  a  man.  He  is  extremely  reticent  in 
manner,  and  so  abhors  publicity  that  the  material  for 
this  meager  and  unsatisfactory  sketch  has  to  be  obtained 
without  his  knowledge  and  con^^ent,  and  is  therefore  in- 
complete in  many  details,  but  entirely  reliable  as  far  as 
it  goes.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  physique,  a  splendid 
type  of  intellectual  manhood,  and  at  the  bedside  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy  his  presence  is  productive 
of  hopefulness  and  encouragement.  He  is  still  a  close 
student  and  in  the  very  heyday  of  healthful  and  vigor- 
ous manhood.  As  a  "representative"  of  all  that  is 
good  in  the  medical  profession,  he  has  no  superior  in 
the  state  of  Indiana. 

— ^--K"^-- — 

J|rAVENS,  JAMES  H.,  of  Ripley  County.  Among 
T/')  tlte  men  who  acted  a  prominent  and  brilliant  part 
p^  in  the  early  history  of  Indiana,  James  Harrisiiu 
^'-^  Cravens  was  long  conspicuous.  He  was  a  native 
of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  where  he  was  born 
August  12,  1S02.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  gunsmith's 
trade,  but  was  not  destined  to  follow  it.  His  natural 
gifts  led  him  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he 
studied  in  the  office  of  Col.  John  Kenney,  of  Harrison- 
burg ;  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  upon  examina- 
tion, in  1823.  His  license  is  signed  by  Judges  Smith, 
Stewart,  and  Brown.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Pendleton  Ctiunty,  in  his  native  state, 
at  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  November,  1S23;  and  was 
married  December  23,  1824,  to  Sophia  Capito.  The 
marriage  was  a  "runaway  inatch,"  but  a  most  wise  and 
happy  one.  They  left  the  Old  Dominion  in  1829,  and 
in  June  of  that  year  settled  in  Jefferson  County,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  was 
elected  to  represent  Jefferson  County  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  years 
1831  and  1S32.  This  was  a  high  honor  for  so  young  a 
man,  and  one  so  recently  arrived,  for  Madison  was  at 
that  time  the  leading  city  of  the  state  in  enterprise, 
thrift,  and  general  intelligence.  In  March,  1S33,  he 
removed  to  Ripley  County,  and  soon  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  business  of  his  profession  there,  and  also 
in  the  politics  of  the  county.  He  was  chosen  Senator 
in  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Whigs  of  Ripley  at 
the  August  election  in  1839,  and  served  two  sessions 
only  of  his  term,  being  called  to  another  sphere  of  pub- 
lic duty  before  its  expiration.  It  was  while  in  the 
Senate  that  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  candidates 
of  his  party  for  elector  of  President  and  Vice-president, 
at  the  great  Whig  convention  which  assembled  at  In- 
dianapolis January  16,   1840.      He  entered  at  once  upon 


the  canvass,  and  by  the  remarkable  ability,  wit,  and 
eloquence  of  his  speeches  won  a  high  rank  among  the 
great  orators  who  electrified  the  people  of  the  state  in 
that  unprecedented  political  campaign,  and  carried  it 
for  the  Whig  ticket.  He  was  a  member  of  the  elec- 
toral college  that  cast  the  vote  of  Indiana  for  General 
William  H.  Harrison  I'or  President,  and  John  Tyler  for 
Vice-president.  He  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness  of 
convictions  in  i)olitics,  and  after  the  death  of  President 
Harrison  and  Tyler's  treason  to  the  Whig  party,  made 
the  following  entry  in   the  records  of  the  family  Bible: 

"  For   the   Tyler  vote,   I  have   sorely   repented,    and 
hope  that  my  country  will  forgive  me. 

■•J.     H.    CUAVENS." 

.\s  soon  as  Harrison  was  inaugurated  he  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress.  This  necessitated  a  special  elec- 
tion, at  which  Mr.  Cravens  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Fourth  District  of  the  state  in  Congress,  defeating 
the  hitherto  invincible  Colonel  Thomas  Smith  by  a  ma- 
jority of  1,030  votes.  The  district  was  then  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Dearborn,  Switzerland,  Ripley,  Decatur, 
Rush,  and  Franklin.  While  in  Congress  he  was  early 
drawn  to  the  side  of  John  Q.  Adams,  "the  old  man 
eloquent,"  and  stood  by  him  throughout  his  term  in 
his  battle  for  "the  right  of  petition."  He,  also,  found 
his  own  original  hatred  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
confirmed  and  strengthened  by  daily  association  with 
such  men  as  Adams  and  Giddings,  who  gave  him  the 
honor  of  their  friendship,  which  he  retained  as  long  as 
they  lived.  The  convention  of  his  party  indorsed  his 
course  and  action  in  Congress;  but  under  the  mistaken 
notion  of  rotation  in  office,  nominated  Hon.  John  A. 
Matson,  to  be  his  successor.  But  he  was  defeated  by 
Colonel  Smith,  and  the  district  has  remained  Democratic 
almost  all  the  time  since.  Notwiihstanding  this  very 
ungracious  treatment  of  a  faithful  and  efficient  repre- 
sentative, the  party  could  not  do  without  him  ;  and  in 
1846  it  nominated  and  elected  him  to  represeni  his 
county  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General 
Assembly.  His  contest  for  this  election  was  peculiar, 
and  better  than  any  other  tends  to  illustrate  the  inde- 
pendent and  manly  character  of  Itie  man.  It  was  the 
first  year  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  pro-slavery  feel- 
ing of  the  country  was  at  its  highest.  Any  opinion  or 
effort  looking  to  the  curtailment  of  slavery  in  any  re- 
spect was  regarded  as  having  a  hostile  tendency  to  the 
Union  and  was  denounced  by  both  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats. No  sooner  had  Mr.  Cravens  been  nominated 
than  Whigs  were  found  to  attack  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  votes  in  Congress  for  "the  right  of  petition,"  and 
his  known  anti-slavery  sentiments  and  opinions.  Fore- 
most among  his  assailants  was  one  John  D.  White,  a 
man  of  some  learning  and  ability,  who  had  recently  em- 
igrated into  the  county  from  Kentucky.  He  wrote 
some  letters  to  the  Whig  organ  of  the  county,  strongly 
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belling  forth  llic  grounds  of  objection  to  Mr.  Cravens  as 
the  Whig  candidate,  and  demanding  his  withdrawal  from 
the  ticket,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  predicting  his  defeat. 
These  attacks  finally  provoked  him  to  make  answer. 
In  an  address  "to  the  Whigs  of  Kipley  County,"  he 
made  the  following  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

"  Without  any  agency  on  my  part,  and  against  my  ex- 
pressed wishes,  you  by  your  delegates  assembled  in  con- 
vention at  Versailles,  on  the  9th  of  .May  last,  did  me  the 
honor  to  nominate  nie  as  your  candidate  to  represent  the 
county  of  Kipley  in  the  next  Legislature.  So  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  note  from  John  D.  White,  Esq.,  as  secretary. 
Since  the  nomination  was  made,  I  have  le:irned  Lo  my 
snr])rise.  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Whigs  of  our  county,  with  my  opinions  as  j 
expressed  in  my  speeches  during  the  presidential  can- 
vass of  1844,  in  reference  to  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  j 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  institution  of  slavery  as 
connected  therewith;  aiul  that  great  objection  is  made  ] 
to  the  concluding  sentence  of  my  letter  to  the  Napoleon 
convention  which  nominated  .Mr.  Eggleston  as  the 
Whig  candidate  for  Congress  in  1845,  which  reads  as 
follows:  'With  a  great  desire  for  the  defeat  of  the  can- 
didate who  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  slavery — the 
slavery  territory — and  the  political  dominion  resulting 
therefrom,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant.' 

"I  beg  leave  to  say  now  ihat  I  have  not  changed 
my  opinion  since  that  paragraph  was  written,  other  than 
to  say,  that  as  Texas  is  now  a  part  of  this  Union,  the 
nation  is  bound  in  good  faith  to  protect  and  defend  her 
in  all  her  constitutional  rights. 

"  .-Vgain,  1  understand  that  a  portion  of  the  Whigs 
of  our  county  charge  me  with  being  what  they  call  an 
'.Abolitionist.*  If  I  knew  in  what  sense  tliey  used  the 
term  Abolitionist,  as  applied  to  me,  I  would  give  a  sim- 
ple answer,  'yes,'  or  'no;'  but  inasmuch  as  I  do  not 
know  what  meaning  they  attach  to  it  in  reference  to  nie, 
I  deem  it  proper,  in  justice  to  them  as  well  as  to  myself, 
to  give  my  views  of  slavery  .as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States;  I.  I  consider  .slavery  a  great  moral  and  political 
evil;  2.  I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slave  territory; 
3.  I  am  opposed  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
states  into  the  Union;  4,  I  believe  the  admission  of 
slave  states  into  the  Unif)n  otit  of  territory  actpiired 
since  the  adopiion  of  the  Kederal  Constitution,  to  lie  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  instrument;  5.  I  believe 
that  whiKt  we  are  expending  a  million  of  dollars  annu- 
ally for  the  su]ipresvion  of  the  •  .\frican  slave-tr.ade,'  wc 
ought  not  trj  expend  millions  for  the  promotion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  'domestic'  or  .Vnierican  slave-trade;  6.  I 
believe  that  Congress  has  the  power  of  regulating  the 
inter-slate  slave-trade,  and  ought  10  exercise' it  ;  7.  I 
believe  ih.n  Congress  has  the  power  of  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  ..f  Columbia  (the  seat  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment), and  ought  to  exercise  it  whenever  a  majority 
of  the  citi^ensof  the  cli>trict  desire  it  to  be  done  ;  and 
Ihat  Ihe  'slave  mart'  there  oughl  to  be  abolished  imme- 
diately; 8.  I  believe  that  \vhenever  a  propo^ilion  is 
made  to  the  nation  10  extend  the  'peculiar  instituliim,' 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  it  then  becomes,  so  far, 
ipso  fu  10.  a  national  ipiesibin;  and  that  ihc  now  slave- 
holding  states,  and  their  citizens  individually,  ought,  in 
self-defense,  b..th  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view, 
to  make  use  of  every  constitutional  means  within  their 
power  10  prevent  so  great  an  injustice;  9.  I  am  utterly 
opposed    to   the   abolition   of  the   liberty  of  speech,  anil 


'  of  the  press,  and  of  the  right  of  petition  ;  10.  I  believe 
the  slave  states,  and  slave  owners  have  constitutional 
rights  in  reference  to  their  slave  property,  with  which 
the  free  states  can  not  and  ought  not  to  interfere;  nor 
ought  their  citizens  individually  to  meddle  with  them, 
such  as  persuading  a  slave  to  escape  from  his  owner, 
concealing  them  after  they  have  escaped,  and  running 
them  from  the  place  clantlestinely,  or  otherwise,  wiih  a 
view  of  aiding  them  in  finally  making  their  escape;  II. 
1  would  not  arrest  and  return  to  his  owner,  nor  harbor, 
nor  conceal  a  fugitive  slave;  12.  1  should  be  more  than 
gratified  to  see  the  slave  states  adopt  some  system  of 
gradual  emancipation  by  which  we,  as  a  people,  should 
be  entirely  rid  of  slavery  in  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years;  13.  I  do  not  lielieve  the  Whigs  have — nor  am  I 
prepared  to  believe  they  will — incorjwrated  a  pro-slavery 
article  in  their  political  creed  ;  should  they  do  so,  they 
will  drive  many  good  and  true  men  from  their  ranks, 
in  grief  and  sorrow. 

"Such,  fellow  Whigs,  are  my  views,  freely  and 
frankly  expressed,  without  protracting  this  communica- 
tion by  giving  reasons  an<i  arguments,  al  this  time,  in 
support  of  each  proj>osilion.  1  am  anxious  to  know, 
now,  what  you  think  of  this  matter.  I  am  willing  to 
serve  you,  in  the  present  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  if  you  desire  it.  If  not,  will  you 
atlopt  some  method  to  inform  me  of  your  wishes  in  Ihe 
premises  by  the  fifteenth  day  of  July?  I  am  willing  to  sink 
with  the  Whig  parly,  if  need  be,  in  defense  of  our  prin- 
ciples, but  I  am  not  willing  to  fall  by  your  hands.  In 
times  past  I  have  fought  in  your  ranks,  and  side  by  side 
with  you,  in  many  hard-foughl  bailies,  in  which  w-e  have 
been  defeated  again  and  again  by  our  opponents,  and 
yet  we  are  not  vanquished.  I  ask,  ihen,  in  deference  10 
my  old  scars,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  may  not  now 
be  butchered  by  the  Whigs  of  Ripley.  Either  release 
nie  from  the  obligation  under  which  I  am  placed  by  the 
nomination,  of  assure  me  of  your  support ;  for  I  declare 
most  solemnly  tliat,  aside  from  the  desire  to  obey  your 
will,  to  do  my  duly  under  all  circumstances  to  my 
country,  and  to  aid  in  the  predominance  of  correct  prin- 
ciples, I  would  not  give  the  snap  of  my  fingers  for  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature,  or  any  other  office  you  might  be  dis- 
posed to  confer  upon  me." 

It  also  appeared  that  many  Whigs  were  opposed  to 
him  because  a  part  of  Ihe  Liberty  parly  had  avowed 
their  determination  to  support  him.  This  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  the  convenuon  of  that  party,  upon  learn- 
ing of  Mr.  Cravens's  nomination  by  the  Whigs,  unani- 
mously resolved  "to  nominate  no  person  as  the  Liberty 
candidate  for  ihe  year  1S46,  believing  lh.il  a  suitable 
candiilate  had  already  been  presented  to  the  people,  in 
the  person  of  James  H.  Cravens,  Esq.,  the  Whig  candi- 
date; and  Ihat  they  would  most  cheerfully  unite  in  his 
election,  regardless  of  parly  name."  In  answer  to  those 
who  opposed  him  on  this  ground,  he  said:  "I  should 
be  pleased  to  have  the  entire  vole  of  Ripley  County — 
Whigs.  Democrats,  and  Liberty  men."  The  result  of 
the  assault  upon  him  was  to  bring  the  convention  to- 
gether again,  and,  upon  full  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, to  procure  him  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the 
body.  Thus  was  a  bold  and  manly  avowal  of  his  con- 
victions found    to   be  sufficient    to  put   down  all   opposi- 
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tion,  and  to  insure  his  triumphant  election.  In  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  that  followed,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  might  have  been 
chosen  the  speaker  of  the  House  but  for  a  treacherous 
defection,  that  for  local  purposes  and  personal  ends  de- 
feated the  Whigs  and  threw  the  organization  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  The  only  question  of  really 
great  importance  that  was  settled  during  the  session  «  as 
the  policy  of  transferring  to  the  bondholders  of  the 
state  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  with  the  lands  and 
other  appurtenances  belonging  to  it,  in  payment  of  one- 
half  the  state  debt.  The  measure  was  then  one  of 
doubtful  expediency,  and  in  the  light  of  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  .Supreme  Court,  may  turn  out  even  yet  to 
have  been  but  a  mere  pretense  of  satisfying  any  part  of 
the  debt,  while  the  state  will  have  lost  a  public  work 
of  real  value  and  a  large  amount  of  very  excellent 
lands.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  opposed  by  -Mr. 
Cravens  and  nearly  thirty  others  with  great  earnestness 
and  power.  After  the  close  of  his  service  in  the  House, 
in  1S47,  he  was  not  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  elected 
to  any  public  civil  office  so  long  as  he  lived.  This  was 
at  first  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  separation  soon  after  from  the 
Whig  party.  He  regarded  the  nomination,  by  that  party 
in  184S,  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  for  President  as  a 
long  stride  towards  the  surrender  of  the  party  to  the 
slave  power  of  the  nation,  and  joined  with  others,  like- 
minded  with  himself,  in  calling  the  Buftalo  F^ee-soil 
Convention.  He  was  a  delegate  to  that  body,  and  sup- 
ported its  platform  and  candidates  in  many  inimitable 
and  masterly  speeches.  The  party  which  he  supported 
had  just  power  enough  to  enable  the  Whigs  to  defeat 
General  Cass,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  district  Whig  convention  had  offered  him 
the  nomination  for  Congress;  but  it  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion justifying  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  asked  him  to 
indorse  the  platform  and  resolution.  But  he  promptly 
refused,  declaring  with  ringing  voice  : 

*' Gentlemen,  I  will  not  do  it.  If  it  were  in  your 
power  to  give  me  a  seat  in  Congress  for  life,  I  would 
not  do  it." 

He  was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1S50 
for  delegate  in  the  convention  which  was  elected  that 
year  to  revise  the  state  Constitution.  That  party  was  at 
that  time  almost  clean  gone  over  to  the  Free-soil  plat- 
form, and  promised  at  an  early  day  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  anti-slavery  people  of  the  Union.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  union  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
with  the  old  Liberty  party.  There  were,  however.  Dem- 
ocrats enough  in  the  county  who  still  preferred  slavery 
to  freedom,  and  slave  soil  to  free,  to  defeat  his  election. 
His  colleague  on  the  ticket.  Colonel  Thomas  Smith,  was 
elected;  but  Mr.  Cravens  was  defeated  by  Doctor  Henry 
J.  Bowers,  a  coarse  and  entirely  pro-slavery  Whig,  who, 
when   the   Democratic   party  became   the   advocate  of 


slavery  extension,  fell  naturally  into  its  ranks,  while  Col- 
onel Smith  as  naturally  fell  out  of  them.  Notwith- 
standing he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  contest,  hi^  canvass 
for  the  position  displayed  his  devotion  to  human  liberty, 
his  great  talents,  and  wonderful  eloquence  at  their  cul- 
mination. The  question  of  shutting  out  the  negro  race 
forever  from  the  state  was  raised  by  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents on  one  occasion,  and  advocated  with  great  bitter- 
ness and  brutality.  His  reply  was  the  most  wonderful 
display  of  argument  and  passionate  eloquence  to  which 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  listen.  It  contained  all 
the  elements  of  the  mighty  struggle  that  has  since 
made  that  unfortunate  race  free.  It  was  wonderful,  in- 
imitable, transcendent!  He  swept,  like  a  tempest  of 
fire,  over  the  local  question  embraced  in  the  proposi- 
tion, which  subsequently  became  the  thirteenth  article 
of  the  state  Constitution,  and  took  up  the  duty  of  extir- 
pating the  enormous  crime  of  slavery  from  our  social 
and  political  system,  ending  his  peroration,  brimful  of 
every  great  sentiment  and  passion  that  ennobles  human 
nature,  with  streaming  eyes  turiicd  uji  to  heaven,  and 
with  the  glowing  aspiration  that  the  day  might  soon 
come  when  the  government  of  the  I'liited  States  should 
be  enabled  to  lift  every  human  being  in  the  country 
up  from  the  degrading  and  beastly  condition  imposed  by 
slavery,  to  that  of  freedom  and  citizenship  of  a  nation 
too  great,  benevolent,  and  good  to  tolerate  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  single  human  being.  He  was  nominated  in 
1S52  by  the  Free-soil  Convention  of  the  state  of  Indiana 
for  Governor,  but  in  the  existing  .stale  of  parties  could 
only  serve  as  a  rallying  ]ioint  for  the  men  who  realized 
the  dangers  of  slavery  to  the  free  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica, and  nobly  labored  to  prepare  the  people  to  meet 
them  when  they  should  burst  upon  them  in  the  fierce 
fanaticism  of  crime.  Defeat  was  inevitable  from  the 
first,  but  he  never  lost  his  confidence  nor  ceased  to  give 
his  best  labors  to  the  cause  of  universal  freedom.  In 
1S56  he  was  chosen  by  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion as  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  Attorney-general, 
and  made  a  brilliant  and  able  canvass  for  the  young 
party  in  its  first  battle  with  the  Democracy.  It  was  his 
last  political  contest;  but,  though  not  elected,  he  was 
yet  not  defeated.  He  realized  that  that  conflict  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  ;  that  the  pro-slavery  Democracy 
would  never  win  another  national  battle.  At  the  next 
ensuing  election  Lincoln  was  chosen  President,  and  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  already  prepared,  burst  like  a 
thunder-storm  upon  the  new  administration,  in  the 
morning  of  its  power.  True  to  his  convictions  of  duty 
in  peace,  his  fidelity  and  zeal  rose  to  the  fervor  of  a  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  Although  nearly  threescore  years 
old,  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  country,  and 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sjd  Regi- 
ment Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  the  heroic 
Colonel   Benjamin  J.   Spooner.      His  age,  however,   did 
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not  permit  liim  to  remain  long  in  the  service;  but, 
while  he  stayed,  he  evinced  a  courage  and  heroism  worthy 
of  his  whole  life,  and  the  cause  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
patriotism  to  which  he  had  from  the  lir>l  dedicated  it. 
He  retireil  from  the  army  on  account  of  ill-health,  that 
disqualified  him  for  its  hard  duties.  But  though  out 
of  the  service,  he  never  mis>ed  an  opportunity  to  help 
his  country  as  long  as  a  foe  was  in  the  field  against  it. 
When  the  fact  that  General  John  Morgan  had  invaded 
Indiana,  and  was  advancing  eastward  along  the  line  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kailroad  was  announced,  he  ral- 
lied his  fellow-citizens  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  rebels, 
as  fast  and  far  as  possible,  at  Versailles.  But  before  an 
organization  could  be  effected  the  arrival  of  Morgan  in 
force  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Cravens's  efforts.  He  and  his 
men  were  mostly  captured  by  the  rebels,  but  it  is  said 
that  his  cool  indifference  to  the  situation,  and  spirited 
answers  to  Morgan's  questions  and  threats,  procured  bet- 
ter terms  both  for  himself  and  men  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  looked  for.  It  is  said  that  Morgan  told 
him  that  he  understood  that  he  was  one  of  the  original 
.■\bolitionists  who  had  gotten  up  the  trouble  between 
the  North  and  South,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
rightly  informed  ?  Colonel  Cravens  promptly  answered, 
"Yes."  Thereupon  Morgan  said,  "Suppose  I  should 
hang  you  for  it?"  "Well,"  said  Cravens,  "suppose 
you  should  ;  you  would  n't  cheat  trie  out  of  many  days. 
And  I  should  die  satisfied  in  having  about  lived  out  my 
time,  and  had  a  good  time,  while  I  did  live."  Then 
said  Morgan,  "They  tell  me  you  live  in  the  little  town 
of  Osgood,    up  here  on  the  railroad.      I   have  a  notion 

to    burn    it    for    you."      "  Burn    it,   and    be  d d.      It 

isn't  much  of  a  town  any  how."  After  other  talk  of 
the  same  kind,  Morgan  let  his  prisoners  have  their  lib- 
erty, if  they  would  not  organize  and  follow  him.  The 
terms  were  the  more  readily  agreed  to  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  all  necessary  means  to  make  pursuit  avail- 
able to  any  hostile  end.  He  lived  more  than  ten  years 
after  the  close  of  the  great  war,  and  .saw  the  Constitu- 
tion so  amended  as  to  establish  freedom  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  to  confer  citizenship  upon  all  per- 
sons horn  in  the  United  States,  or  naturalized  under  its 
laws,  and  an  equal  suffrage  upon  all,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
He  lived  to  see  the  states,  after  their  terrible  separation 
and  strife,  all  again  restored  to  the  Union,  and  the  peo- 
ple all  seemingly  glad  of  the  restoration.  And,  finally, 
he  saw  the  first  great  Centennial  jubilee  of  his  native 
land,  witnessed  the  friendly  greetings  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  its  government  and  flag,  and  knew  that 
in  a  hundred  years  under  its  free  government  and  insti- 
tutions it  had  acconi|ilished  more  for  the  advancement 
of  popular  education,  development,  and  happiness  than 
all  other  nations  had  done  in  the  same  time.  He  had 
grown  old  with   the  century,  and   the  weariness  and  suf- 


ferings of  old  age  were  upon  him.  He  had  suffered 
much  during  the  last  two  preceding  years,  and  felt  that 
he  needed  rest.  He  was  willing  to  die,  and  fearless  of 
the  dread  secrets  that  lie  beyond.  He  had  never  feared 
man  here,  and  dreaded  nothing  in  the  unknown.  A 
brave,  upright,  manly  spirit  bore  him  grandly  to  the 
abyss  of  death,  and  he  entered  it  in  peace  December  4, 
1876.  It  was  becoming  and  beautiful  so  to  pass  from 
the  conliicts  of  earth,  to  abiding  peace  and  eternal 
rewards. 

>-»M»-< 

tHANKLIN.  JOHN  CILBEKT,  of  Evansville,  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  of  Indiana,  was  born  at  Evansville 
{^^  on  the  third  day  of  May,  1S41,  and  until  the  date 
■ic?  of  his  induction  into  the  responsible  office  which 
he  now  holds,  has  continued  to  reside  in  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  although  having  sojourne<i  for  temporary 
purposes  at  other  points,  as  will  be  herein  set  forth, 
during  several  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  .Shanklin  is  the 
second  son  and  thirti  child  of  John  and  Philura  Shank- 
lin, who  were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  city  of  Evans- 
ville, and  aided  materially  in  giving  lone  and  sentiment 
to  the  society  of  the  village,  and  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral,  religious,  and  educational  interests 
of  the  town  almost  from  the  date  of  its  beginning  until 
it  became  the  second  city  of  the  state.  John  Shanklin 
was  a  native  of  the  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  where  he 
was  born  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  came  to 
America  when  a  young  man,  and,  after  occupying  a 
clerkship  for  a  short  time  in  some  of  the  Eastern  cities, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  Great  West,  where  he  engaged 
for  a  while  in  the  work  of  school  teaching.  He  began 
his  business  life  as  a  general  retail  merchant  at  Hardins- 
Inirg.  Kentucky,  where  he  remained  about  two  years. 
lie  then  removed  tn  Cynthiana.  Posey  County,  Indiana, 
and  continue<l  the  same  business  for  a  time,  establish- 
ing an  excellent  reputation  and  gathering  around  him  a 
business  acquaintance,  that  was  closely  attached  to  him 
during  the  whole  of  his  long  and  honorable  career. 
He  located  at  Evansville  .about  the  year  1S24.  when  the 
town  was  in  its  infancy,  and  remained  an  active  and 
jironiincnt  citizen  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Here  he 
was  married  about  the  year  1835  to  Miss  Philura  French, 
an  estimable  lady  who  was  a  native  of  \'ermoiit,  and 
of  patriotic  genealogy,  her  parents,  on  both  sides,  hav- 
ing been  of  the  best  Revolutionary  stock.  The  fruits 
of  this  union  were  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  James 
Maynard  .Shanklin.  the  eldest  son.  lived  to  manhood, 
and  became  one  of  the  marked  young  men  of  Indiana. 
His  magnetic  eloquence  electrified  many  an  audience, 
both  before  the  bar  and  upon  the  hustings.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil  War.  in  1861,  he  was 
made  major  of  the  42d  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteer 
Iiif.Tntry.  and  during  his  brief  career  acquired  meritori- 
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ous  distinction,  having  risen  to  the  ranlc  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Confederates  and  incarcerated  at  Libby 
Prison  several  months.  In  JVIay,  1863,  he  was  exchanged, 
and  visited  his  parents  at  Evansville,  when  he  was 
seized  with  illness  and  died  very  suddenly.  The  second 
child  and  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shanklin  is 
the  wife  of  Hon.  John  M.  Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Harlan  is  a  highly  accomplished  and  very 
charming  lady,  and  is  greatly  beloved  by  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintances  of  the  best  society.  The  second  son 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  third  son,  George 
W.  Shanklin,  Esq.,  is  well  known  as  the  managing 
editor  and  political  writer  of  the  Evansville  Courier. 
The  youngest  son,  Henry  .Shanklin,  died  in  infancy. 
John  Shanklin  was  a  leading  merchant  of  Evansville 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  the  enterprises  that  inured  to  the  wealth 
and  progress  of  the  city,  and  by  prudent  and  timely 
assistance  to  settlers  contributed  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  surrounding 
country.  He  died  in  1S77,  aged  eighty-two  years,  uni- 
versally respected  and  sincerely  lamented  by  a  host  of 
friends.  His  excellent  helpmate  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  about  three  years.  In  her  day  she  was  a  leader 
in  all  good  works,  abounding  in  benevolence  and  char- 
ity, and  \^■ent  finally  to  her  rest,  mourned  not  only  by 
those  intimate  with  her  in  private  life,  but  by  many  de- 
serving persons  who  had  been  the  recipients  of  her 
bounty  and  love.  The  early  life  of  John  Gilbert  Shank- 
lin was  passed  in  Evansville,  where  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  best  schools  the  town 
at  that  time  possessed.  In  1S57,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  he  was  sent  to  a  seminary  at  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, to  undergo  a  preparatory  course  o{  study  before 
entering  college.  He  began  his  collegiate  career  as  a 
member  of  the  sophomore  class  of  Kcnyon  College  at 
Gambler,  Ohio,  entering  at  the  opening  of  the  Septem- 
ber term,  1S59.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  this  institu- 
tion until  the  middle  of  his  junior  year,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Frankfort  and  read  law  in  the  oftice  of  hi> 
brotherin-law,  Hon.  John  M.  Harlan.  He  subsequently 
completed  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  Will- 
iam F.  Parrett,  at  Evansville,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  upon  attaining  his  majority  in  1S62.  During 
the  winter  of  1S65  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Indiana  state  Senate.  In  the 
month  of  May  following  Mr.  Shanklin  visited  Europe, 
and  traveled  extensively  through  the  cities  and  countries 
of  the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  including  the 
home  of  his  father's  childhood  in  Ireland.  After  spend- 
ing about  a  year  in  sight-seeing,  Mr.  Shanklin  began 
the  study  of  the  German  language  at  Brunswick,  and 
completed   his  course  at    the  University  of  Berlin.      He 


acquired  a  tine  command  of  the  German  language, 
which  he  speaks  and  writer  with  precision  and  correct- 
ness. In  the  fall  of  1S6S  he  returned  home  highly 
pleased  and  benefited  by  his  foreign  travel  and  studies. 
During  his  absence  in  Europe  his  younger  brother,  Mr. 
George  \V.  Shanklin,  had  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
Evansville  Daily  Courier,  and  Mr.  Shanklin  at  once  be- 
came associated  with  him  in  the  publication  of  this 
paper.  The  brothers  sold  the  Courier  establishment  the 
following  year  to  other  parties,  but  repurchased  it  again 
in  1S73.  and  continue  the  publication  at  the  present 
time.  As  an  editor  Mr.  Shanklin  evinced  great  versa- 
tility of  talent,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  in  the 
field  of  journalism  he  possessed  a  power  that  commanded 
attention  and  influence.  To  this  chosen  profession  he 
will  probably  devote  the  best  of  his  days,  the  pen  be- 
ing his  especial  accomplishment.  In  1870  Mr.  Shanklin 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Vander- 
burg  County  for  a  seat  in  the  state  Legislature.  He 
made  a  vigorous  canvass,  highly  pleasing  to  his  party 
friends,  but  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  election  in  common 
with  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  in  that  county,  al- 
though he  polled  a  vote  far  in  excess  of  his  colleagues  of 
the  same  political  opinions;  his  apparent  defeat  being 
in  reality  a  fine  personal  triumph.  At  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  hold  in  Indianapolis  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1878,  Mr.  Shanklin  was  nominated  for  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  against  several  of  the  oldest 
and  ablest  Democratic  politicians  who  were  his  compet- 
itors. During  the  next  summer  he  devoted  his  personal 
attention  to  the  canvass,  addressing  the  people  day  after 
day  through  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  counties  of  the 
state.  He  at  once  took  a  high  rank  as  a  political  de- 
bater and  as  a  popular  orator.  At  the  election  in  Octo- 
ber he  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  votes.  He  entered  upon  his  official  duties  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1879,  and  has  made  a 
competent  and  popular  official.  Mr.  Shanklin  was  reared 
in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  his  parents  having  been  devoted 
members  of  that  orthodox  Church;  but  he  is  not  per- 
sonally connected  with  any  religious  organization.  He 
is  liberal  in  his  views  and  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others  in  matters  appertaining  to  religious  creeds.  On 
the  14th  of  June,  1S79,  Mr.  Shanklin  was  married  at 
"  Hillside,"  Wyoming  County,  New  York,  country-seat  of 
B.  F.  Avery,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  the  lat- 
ter's  second  daughter,  Gertrude  A.  Avery.  Mrs.  Shank- 
lin is  a  lady  of  distinguished  presence,  and  has  enjoyed 
unusual  advantages  of  education  and  travel.  Of  pleas- 
ing address  and  charming  manners,  she  is  an  ornament 
to  society  and  the  light  of  the  domestic  circle.  In 
June,  i.SSo,  a  child  was  born  to  them,  a  lovely,  healthy 
cherub,  around  whom  cluster  their  fondest  hopes.  In 
personal  appearance  Mr.  Shanklin  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
physical  manhood.     He  is  six  feet  two  inches  in  height 
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and  finely  proportioned.  He  has  a  frank,  open  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  makes  friencis  v\herever  he 
goes.  Iii.s  only  pliysical  ailment  is  near-siyhtcdncss, 
with  which  he  h.is  always  been  truuliled.  In  society  .Mr. 
Shanklin  is  especially  attractive,  possessing  a  mind  well 
stored  by  years  of  study  and  lrn\el,  c<.uplcd  with  rare 
conversational  powers.  He  is  re.i.ly  in  repartee,  apt  at 
quotation,  and  pleasant  in  his  nianner  of  expression. 
A  useful  and  sticcessful  career  is  open  to  him.  for  he  is 
one  of  the  inlluential  men  of  the  stale,  and  his  future 
promises  yet  greater  distinction. 


fRAV,  COLONEL  SAMUEL  V..  was  born  in 
Knox  County.  Ohio,  December  16,  1S33.  He  was 
^^.,  the  third  son  and  fifth  in  order  of  age  of  the  fam- 
\iC  ily  of  eleven  children  of  Reverend  David  (iray. 
who  was  a  pioneer  Methodist  minister  of  high  standing 
and  extended  iiifluence  in  his  time  and  locality.  His 
mother  was  Naomi  Softland,  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
the  care  and  well-being  of  her  large  family.  Great  en- 
ergy and  rare  good  sense  characterized  her.  The  itin- 
erant calling  of  his  father  gave  but  poor  advantages 
for  education  in  his  very  early  life  to  the  subject  of  this 
sketcli.  He,  however,  managed  to  obtain  a  fair  stock 
of  knowledge  from  the  country  schools,  and  attended 
the  "  .'\shland  Ohio  Academy,"  conducted  by  the  late 
Col.  Loring  Andrews,  afterwards  president  of  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio.  Here  the  greater  part  of  his  e<lucation 
was  obtained,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  watclimaker  and  jeweler  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  to  learn  the  trade.  He  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  art,  ami  at  the  .age 
of  twenty  years  went  into  business  for  himself  in  the 
flourishing  little  town  of  Eindlay,  Ohio,  wliere  he  re- 
m.-iined  until  iSfu.  having  established  a  good  tra.le, 
when,  on  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Lnion  forces  at  Hull  Run,  the  heart  of  the  young 
m.Tii  was  ilred  with  patriotism,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
.buy  lo  hasten  to  tlu-  .lefeiise  of  his  country.  He  there- 
foie  entered  upon  the  task  of  raising  a  company  of  vol- 
uniecrs  for  the  war.  furnishing  material  aid,  and  aban- 
doning a  prosperous  business,  like  a  true  patriot,  at  the 
call  of  .Inly.  When  the  company  was  full  he  look  the 
second  place,  through  choice,  and  was  commissioned 
First  Lieutenant  of  loni|.any  .\.  49th  Ohio  Volunteers, 
and  mustered  into  s,r\  ii  e  .August  22,  1861.  Septem- 
ber. 1S61,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  The  49th 
Ohio  Regiment  aehiev.-.l  a  brilliant  reputation  for  gal- 
lant service,  from  the  tiiiu  of  ii,  joining  Orant's  forces 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,  « here  it  went  into  battle  with 
its  brigade  .\pril  7.  1SI12.  The  position  of  the  regi- 
ment was  on  the  left  of  the  brigade,  e.mnecting  on  the 
right  with  Crittendon's  division,   maintaining  this  posi- 


tion under  a  hot  fire  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  rcgimeni,  with  the  enemy  in  full  retreat,  stacked 
its  arms  and  lay  down  to  rest.  During  the  battle  the 
regiment  twice  performed  the  hazardous  movement  of 
changing  front  under  sharp  lire.  The  49th  next  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  having  a  brisk  fight  at 
liridge  Creek  on  the  way,  reaching  Corinth  on  the  30th 
of  .May,  1862.  It  was  sent  on  in  pur.suit  of  the  enemy 
to  Tuscumbia  an<l  Elorence,  thence  to  Battle  Creek, 
Tennessee,  where  it  joined  in  the  movement  after 
Biagg's  army,  which  was  then  threatening  the  border 
cities.  This  march  was  made  under  terrible  .suffering 
from  intense  heal,  lack  of  water,  and  insuflicient  rations. 
Reaching  Louisville  the  29th  of  September,  on  the  7lh 
of  October  the  march  was  resumed  under  orders  to  join 
the  main  army.  This  march  to  Periysville  was  charac- 
terized by  daily  skirmishing.  At  Lawrcnceburg  and 
Dog  Walk  were  brisk  engagements,  in  each  of  which 
the  4gth  Ohio  was  conspicuously  active.  This  regiment 
and  brigade  then  pursue<l  the  enemy  to  Crab  Diehard 
and  Howling  fireen,  and  on  the  5lh  of  October  was  with 
the  advance  that  raised  the  siege  of  Nashville.  On  the 
26tli  of  December  the  regiment  marclied  forward,  and 
after  four  days  constant  skirmishing  took  position  in  line 
of  battle  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  great  army  before 
Murfreesboro,  on  the  evening  of  December  30,  1862. 
K\  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  Kirk's  brigade,  to  the 
left  and  fiont.  on  the  right,  was  furiously  assaulted  by 
the  enemy,  and,  giving  way,  was  ihrtiwn  back  on  the 
40tli,  which  at  once  became  engaged  and  was  borne 
back  by  overwhelming  numbers  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
Nashville  Tuinpike.  which  it  reached  after  an  incessant 
conllict  of  nine  hours.  Friday,  January  2,  1S63.  two 
days  latei,  the  regiment  occupied  a  position  in  reserve 
to  the  center,  until  late  in  tile  afternoon,  when,  upon 
the  repulse  of  V.iii  e'levc's  division,  it  w.as  ordered  with 
its  brigade  lo  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  that 
pan  of  the  field.  It  joined  in  a  ni.ignificent  bayrnet 
charge,  wdiich  resulted  in  recovering  the  lost  ground 
anrl  a  severe  defeat  to  the  enemy.  In  all  these  engage- 
ments young  Captain  Gray  led  his  company  to  the  front 
of  the  frav.  When  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  or 
"Sti>ne  River"  began,  the  entire  field  and  staff  of  the 
49tli  were  present :  at  its  close  it  was  in  command  of 
the  junior  captain,  .S.  F.  Gray,  who  was  made  majoi 
for  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  military  his- 
tory is  therefore  the  history  of  his  regiment,  he  having 
participated  in  ail  its  battles,  sieges,  and  marches,  until 
his  muster  out-  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel — Octo- 
ber 4,  1864.  It  was  mainly  due  lo  the  personal  ef- 
forts and  exertions  of  Colonel  Gray  that  the  regiment 
was  rc-enlisled  as  veterans  al  Strawberry  Plains,  near 
Knoxvillc,  in  January.  1864,  under  ihc  most  unfavor- 
able conditions.  He  commanded  a  veteran  regiment  as 
major   ami    iieuteiiant-colonel    in    nearly   all   its   battles, 
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and  after  July  4,  1S64,  was  its  highest  officer,  the 
commanil  heing  Ijelow  the  minimum  ami  not  entitled 
to  a  full  colonel.  His  regiment  rendered  distinguished 
service  at  Missionary  Ridge,  Liberty  Gap,  and  Chica- 
mauga,  where  Colonel  Gray  was  slightly  wounded,  but 
was  able  to  remain  on  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  bat- 
tle. He  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  in  this 
famous  battle.  At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, it  became  engaged  with  the  enemy's  right;  a 
ciiarge  was  made  and  the  foe  retreated.  In  this  charge 
the  49th  captured  two  guns.  On  the  second  day  of 
this  battle  the  regiment  was  constantly  engaged  in 
various  parts  of  the  field,  and  accomplished  a  brilliant 
exploit  in  connection  with  Goodspeed's  battery,  the  15th 
Ohio,  and  other  troops,  wdiich,  it  is  claimed,  saved 
Thomas's  corps  from  being  swept  from  the  field.  The 
enemy  had  broken  through  the  national  left,  and  were 
exultingly  charging  for  the  center,  when  the  49th  faced 
to  the  rear  and  poured  into  the  rebels  a  withering  fire. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  circle  Goodspeed's  battery 
and  the  15th  Ohio  delivered  their  destructive  discharges, 
and  the  enemy  was  checked  and  sent  back  on  hi.s  main 
body.  When  the  national  forces  withdrew  that  night 
the  49th  vfith  Its  brigade  was  the  last  to  retire.  At 
Mission  Ridge  the  49th,  with  conspicuous  gallantry, 
was  among  the  first  to  plant  its  colors  on  the  summit. 
In  the  campaign  against  Atlanta  the  regiment  partici- 
pated in  the  engagements  at  Dalton,  Resaca,  Dallas, 
Kennesaw  Mountain,  Chattahoochie  River,  and  Atlanta, 
exhibiting  in  every  emergency  its  qualities  of  courage 
and  discipline,  and  sufiering  severely  in  the  loss  of  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Soon  after  his  muster  out,  Colonel 
Gray's  record  at  the  state  department,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  such  that  he  was  offered  without  solicitation  the 
colonelcy  of  a  new  regiment,  with  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  reserve,  but  having  embarked  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  flax  and  hemp  bagging,  he  was  compelled 
to  decline  the  offer.  He  continued  in  the  business  only 
three  months,  wdien  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  accept 
the  agency  of  the  through  freight  business  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  Indianapolis  and  contiguous  terri- 
tory, remaining  in  this  position  fifteen  years,  or  up  to  the 
present  time.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  Colonel 
Gray  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Druet,  daughter  of  a 
physician  of  Findlay,  Ohio.  Their  familv  consists  of 
four  children.  Personally,  Colonel  Gray  is  an  affable, 
genial  gentleman,  earnest  and  thoughtful,  a  stanch 
Republican,  and  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  His  private  record  is  above  reproach,  as  his 
military  record  has  been  brilliant.  He  is  a  good  hus- 
band, a  kind  father,  and  an  exemplary  and  conscien- 
tious citizen.  There  are  few  men  in  Indiana  who  are 
more  popular,  or  on  whom  the  people  more  instinct- 
ively lean  when  an  emergency  arises.  His  judgment  is 
excellent,  and  ^tw  errors  can  arise  from  following  it. 


fEW,  JOHN  C,  who  has  been  honored  by  the  posi- 
tion of  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  is  a  native 
of  Indiana,  and  was  born  at  Vernon,  Jennings 
County,  Indiana,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1S31.  His 
father,  John  Bowman  New,  was  from  Guilford  County, 
North  Carolina,  and  was  a  pioneer  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve, coming  to  Indiana  in  1S16.  He  was  an  active 
citizen,  a  zealous  Christian,  and  for  many  years  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  He  died  at  Indianapolis 
in  the  year  1873,  aged  eighty  years.  The  mother  of 
John  C,  who  was  a  native  of  Gallatin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  named  Mariah  (Chalfant),  survived  her  hus- 
band but  a  short  time,  attaining  the  same  age.  They 
were  universally  beloved  by  a  host  of  dear  friends,  and 
respected  by  the  entire  community.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  education  at 
the  local  schools  of  the  time  in  Southern  Indiana,  and 
then  was  sent  to  Bethany  College,  Virginia,  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  presided  over  by  Rev,  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Christians, 
one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  and  greatest  intel- 
lects of  the  age.  Under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  this  eminent  instructor  young  New  made  rapid  and 
thorough  progress,  and,  after  an  attendance  at  the  col- 
lege of  four  years,  he  graduated  therefrom  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty.  After  leaving  college  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Indianapolis,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  David  W^allace,  ex-Governor  of 
Indiana.  He  applied  himself  with  such  success  that  in 
1S52  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  the  purpose 
of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  practical  knowledge 
of  his  chosen  profession,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
deputy  clerk  of  the  Marion  Circuit  Court,  attending  to 
a  great  deal  of  the  business  and  routine  work  of  the 
office;  and  upon  the  death  of  Hon.  Wm.  Stewart,  then 
clerk  of  the  court,  Mr.  New  was,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1856,  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  Mr. 
Stewart's  unexpired  term,  performing  the  duties  so  ac- 
ceptably that,  when  the  term  of  his  appointment  had 
expired,  Mr.  New  was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts  by 
several  hundred  majority,  although  other  Repuldicans 
on  the  same  ticket  were  defeated,  and  the  county  was 
Democratic.  After  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
as  clerk,  he  declined  a  re-election.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  clerk's  office,  the  war  being  then  in  progress.  Gov- 
ernor Morton  appointed  Mr.  New  quartermaster-general 
of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  subsequently  his  financial 
secretary.  This  was  a  most  important  position,  at  the 
time,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  appro- 
priate money  to  carry  on  the  war  and  the  state  govern- 
ment. The  funds  for  these  purposes  were  raised  from 
private  sources,  and  all  distribution  of  moneys  and  man- 
agement of  business  affairs  of  the  state  were  carried  on 
by  the  financial  bureau  established  by  Governor  Morton, 
and  of  which  Mr.  New  was  secretary.      In  the  year  1862 
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Mr.  New  was  nominated  for,  and  elected  to,  the  stale 
Senate  from  the  Indianapolis  District,  and  served  with 
ahility,  aUhouyli  he  was  distinguislie<l  a-  I  lie  youngest 
member  of  that  body.  Three  yeais  later,  in  1S65,  Mv. 
.New  i>urchased  a  large  interest  in  tlie  lirst  National 
Hank  of  Indianapolis,  and  became  its  cashier,  and  served 
as  such  oflicer  and  vice-president,  and  subseiiuently  as 
president,  during  the  ten  years  of  his  connection  with 
this  enterprise.  Tliis  bank  was  the  most  successful 
moneyed  institution  of  the  state,  aiul  was  managed  with 
great  financial  ability.  In  \\W\\.  1S75,  ^''■-  ^""^"^  "■•">*. 
without  his  solicitation  or  desire,  made  the  recipient  of 
great  public  favor  by  his  appointment,  at  the  hands 
of  President  Grant,  to  the  responsible  position  of  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  the  most  important  position 
in  the  nation.  During  his  official  term  the  affairs  of 
that  office  were  so  prudently  and  carefully  administered, 
that  notwithstanding  its  transactions  and  business  liabil- 
ities involved  the  handling  and  disbursement  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars,  yet  when  he  voluntarily 
resigned  the  place,  his  accounts  balanced  to  a  cent, 
wdiich  is  something  marvelous,  considering  the  immense 
business  of  the  office.  In  July,  1876,  .Mr.  New  resigned 
his  position  as  custodian  of  the  money  of  the  Unilerl  States 
to  give  attention  l<j  his  personal  aflairs.  Since  leaving 
the  Treasury  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  management 
of  his  business.  During  the  spring  of  iSSo  Mr.  New 
purchased  the  Indianapolis  daily  Journot,  one  of  the 
most  firmly  established  and  best  newspapers  of  the 
country,  which  under  his  management  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful, 111  addition  to  the  time  and  attention  bestowed 
u[)on  the  Joitrual  by  Mr.  New,  he,  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Cential  Committee,  is  conducting  the 
cainpaigii  for  the  state  contest  with  great  energy  and 
skill;  while  as  a  member  fur  the  state  of  the  national 
committee,  he  is  helping  to  shape  the  fuliiie  political 
destiny  of  the  republic.  Mr.  New  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. His  lirst  wife,  .Miss  Melissa  Beeler,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  well-known  pioneer  and  wealthy  citizen  of 
.Marion  County.  By  this  estimable  lady  Mr.  New  has 
one  son,  Harry  S.  New,  who  is  now  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-three,  and  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
e.liting  the /<■«»«.;/.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  Ml.  New  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  R.  McRae,  of  Virginia.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  cultured  la.lies  in  the  land,  and  was 
noted  while  at  the  ca|.ital  of  the  nation  for  her  statuesque 
beauty,  her  charming  tpialities  as  a  leader  in  society, 
and  the  elegance  that  characteri;-ed  her  entertainments. 
The  offspring  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  New  is  two 
lovely  bill.-  girls.  Mr.  New  is  yit  young,  not  having 
attained  the  age  of  f,fiv  years,  is  very  prepossessing  in 
appearance  and  genial  in  manner,  yet  of  dignified  bear- 
ing find  self-poise,  and  the  future  undoubtedly  has  in 
store  for  him  yet   greater  distinction. 
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SHEEIIV,  TIIOM.\S,  editor  of  the  W  aum 
Ciliztti,  was  born  in  Ireland,  September  29,  1S49, 
f-'t,^  and  Has  educated  at  thcChristian  Brorhers' School 
?:  ;P"  ill  Dingle,  Kerry  County,  where  he  attended  until 
1S65,  when  he,  at  the  age  of  si.xteen,  came,  like  many 
another  young  Irishman,  to  .America  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  settled  at  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Being  in  very  poor 
circumstances,  he  at  once  went  to  work  selling  papers 
for  a  living.  He  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Lafayette  y(>«o/fi/,  and  was  given  a  situa- 
tion in  that  office  as  an  apprenticed  bookbinder,  wages 
three  dollars  per  week,  half  of  which  he  paid  for  board, 
and  the  other  half  he  saved  each  week  until  he  had  a 
sufficient  amount  to  send  for  his  mother,  three  brothers, 
and  two  sisters.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
McSheehy's  father  and  grandfather  were  both  Irish 
.•\meriean  citizens,  but  died  prior  to  his  coming  to  this 
country,  hence  the  care  of  the  family  was  thrown  on 
the  shoulders  of  this  young  man;  in  fact,  while  yet  a 
boy  he  had  this  responsibility.  By  close  application 
and  strict  attention  he  soon  won  for  himself  friends, 
and  succeeded  in  accumulating  some  properly.  He 
came  to  Indianapolis  in  1S74.  and  was  an  employe  of 
the  Jimnial  for  two  years,  under  the  Ruckle  adminis- 
tration. He  at  length  conchnled  to  start  a  newspaper 
in  the  interest  of  his  people,  the  Irish  element,  and  in 
1S76  the  H't-sft-rti  Citizen  was  launched  upon  the  sea  of 
journalism.  Being  a  clo.se  observer  of  events,  and  wish- 
ing not  to  be  recreant  in  his  duties  or  calling,  he  dc- 
nounccfl  the  action  of  the  Democracy  toward  the  Irish 
[>cople  in  strong  language.  The  result  was  that  several 
hundred  Democrats  slopped  taking  the  Ct//zt-ft,  but  this 
ilid  not  swerve  him  from  tlie  line  he  had  markc<l  out. 
He  organized  the  first  Irish  Republican  club  in  the 
state,  and  the  result  wa.s  ihat  several  others  were  organ- 
ized in  1S7S,  and  these  clubs  did  and  arc  doing  excel- 
lent service.  The  Irish-Republican  club  of  Marion 
Countv  now  numbers  three  huntbe<l  members,  and  is 
constantly  receiving  new  recruits.  To  Mr.  McShcehy 
is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  this  w  ork.  September  29, 
1S75.  Mr.  McSheehy  was  married  to  Mi^s  M.aggie  Ryan, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Nora  Ryan,  in  Lafayette,  In- 
di.ana,  at  St.  Mary's  (  .ith.  lie  Clnircli,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hal- 

1  linan,  one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  both   him-elf  and  wife  being  dcvolcd 

i  adherents  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  June  6,  1879, 
the  young  editor  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
convention  for  the  I.egi^lniure  to  represent  Marion 
County.  On  account  of  his  Republicanism  he  received 
a  decided  opposition  from  his  own  people,  and  was 
bitterly  antagonized  by  the  Democratic  press,  but  by 
his  energy,  fluency  of  speech,  and  earnestness,  he  won 
for  himself  the  approval  of  the  people,  and  was  triumph- 
ant in  the  October  election,  and  will  no  doubt  be  an 
influential  factor  in  state  legislation. 
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.  born  in  Ludlow,  Ver- 
He  was  a  descendant, 
gj-q;  probably,  of  Robert  Fletcher,  who  was  of  Con- 
^^  cord,  Massachusetts,  in  1635;  died  April  3,  1677, 
aged  eighty-five ;  had  sons,  Francis,  Luke,  William, 
and  Samuel.  His  father,  Jesse  Fletcher,  a  son  of  Tim- 
othy Fletcher,  of  Westford,  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 
that  town,  November  9,  1763.  He  had  fair  advan- 
tai^es  for  an  education,  and  was  preparing  for  college 
under  his  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher,  of 
Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  when  the  difhculties  of 
the  Revolution  arrested  his  progress.  He  served  in  two 
campaigns  of  six  or  eight  months  near  the  close  of  the 
war.  His  brother  Elijah  was  the  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Hopkinton  from  January  23,  1773,  "n'>l  his  death, 
.April  8,  1786,  and  his  daughter  Grace,  a  most  accom- 
plished woman,  was  the  first  wife  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Webster's  eldest  son,  who  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  in  1S62,  was  christened  Fletcher  Webster.  When- 
ever Calvin  Fletcher  and  Daniel  Webster  met  their 
conversation  was  generally  on  the  accomplishments  of 
Mrs.  Webster.  Jesse  Fletcher,  in  the  year  1781,  at  the 
age  of  about  eighteen,  married  Lucy  Keyes,  of  West- 
ford,  who  was  born  in  that  town,  November  15,  1765. 
They  emigrated  from  Westford  to  Ludlow,  Vermont, 
about  the  year  17S4,  and  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  the  place.  From  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
in  February,  1831,  he  resided  on  the  same  farm.  He 
was  the  first  town  clerk  there;  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  second  representative  to  the  general 
court  from  Ludlow,  in  which  town  all  his  fifteen  chil- 
dren, excepting  the  oldest,  were  born.  His  widow  died 
in  1846.  Calvin,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
eleventh  of  these  fifteen  children,  most  of  whom,  it 
is  remarkable,  lived  to  receive  an  education  and  go  out 
into  the  world.  Under  the  teachings  of  an  excellent 
father  and  a  mother  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
young  Calvin  early  learned  those  habits  of  industry  and 
self-reliance  which,  coupled  with  Ujiright  principles, 
uniformly  characterized  his  manhood-life.  While  per- 
forming all  the  duties  exacted  from  a  boy  on  a  New  Eng- 
land farm,  he  very  soon  manifested  a  great  desire  for  a 
classical  education.  This  desire  was  stimulated  by  the 
concurring  advice  of  his  mother  and  the  witnessed  suc- 
cess of  his  brother  Elijah,  who  had,  a  few  vears  before, 
completed  his  college  course.  Depending  on  his  own 
earnings  for  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education,  he 
set  about  preparing  himself  for  college  through  the  in- 
strumentalities afforded  him  by  brief  periods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  academies  of  Randolph  and  Royalton  in 
\  ermont.  He  had  proceeded  in  his  studies  as  far  as 
Virgil,  when  pecuniary  troubles  and  discouragements 
weighed  upon  his  spirits.  The  father  became  finan- 
cially embarrassed.     The  older  sons  and  daughters  had 


left  their  native  state,  and,  at  the  request  of  Cah'in, 
his  father  "gave  him  his  lime,"  and  he  went  Irom 
home.  He  made  an  effort  at  Boston  to  ship  as  a  sailor 
before  the  mast,  but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt. 
We  next  find  him  in  Pennsylvania,  w-here  he  engaged 
himself  for  a  short  time  as  a  laborer  in  a  brickyard. 
To  show  that  his  literary  tastes  were  not  impaired  by 
his  new  and  humble  employment,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  always  carried  with  him  a  small  edition  of 
Pope's  poems,  which  he  read  at  each  moment  of  leisure. 
But  his  brick-making  came  to  an  end  in  two  weeks. 
His  intelligence  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  a  gen- 
tleman named  Foot,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  go  to 
the  state  of  Ohio.  There  he  first  taught  school  at 
Urbana,  county  of  Champaign  ;  was  subsequently  pri- 
vate tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Gwin,  whose  fine  li- 
brary gave  him  a  capital  opportunity  for  reading  ;  and 
he  finally  studied  law  at  Urbana  with  Hon.  James 
Cooley,  afterwards  United  States  charge  d'affaires  in 
Peru.  In  1S19  he  went  to  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and 
was  licensed  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  settling  in 
Virginia,  but  even  then  his  strong  love  of  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  man  made  him  renounce  his  intention, 
and  caused  him  to  return  to  Urbana,  where  he  became 
the  law  partner  of  Mr.  Cooley.  Indianapolis  was  set 
apart  for  the  capital  of  Indiaffa  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  state  January  6,  1S21.  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  had  been  married  a  few  months 
previously,  removed  to  Indiana's  future  seat  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  the  first  lawyer  in  the  city,  and  no  one 
certainly  ^^as  more  successful.  Poor  at  the  time  of  his 
location,  his  business,  carefully  attended  to,  became 
lucrative.  For  several  years  he  was  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. Amongst  his  partners  at  different  times  were  B. 
F.  Morris,  Henry  Chegg,  Andrew  Ingram,  Ovid  Butler, 
and  lastly  Simon  Yandes.  Says  a  contributor  to  the 
Indiana  weekly  Herald  of  June  2,  1S66,  to  which  paper 
we  have  been  indebted  for  much  of  the  materials  for 
this  portion  of  our  sketch  :  "  We  had  the  gratification 
of  hearing  Mr.  Fletcher  argue  one  case,  and  but  one,  to 
a  jury,  thai  of  J.  B.  Otey,  who  was  tried  in  the  United 
States  court  in  1841,  for  robbing  the  mail.  The  case 
was  prosecuted  by  district  attorney  Gushing,  of  Madi- 
son, and  Hon.  John  Pettit,  of  Lafayette.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  defense  was  Hon.  Tilghman 
.•\.  Howard.  Mr.  Fletcher's  effort  was  able  and  suc- 
cessful. We  remember  also  of  one  case  being  argued 
in  the  supreme  court  by  the  firm  of  Fletcher,  Butler, 
&  Yandes,  while  we  were  on  the  bench ;  there  may 
have  been  others.  On  making  the  city  his  home,  Mr. 
Fletcher  actively  interested  himself  in  its  jirosperity.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  fire  company  organized  in 
it — the  Old  Marion.  He  won  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  people.      In   1S26  he  was  elected  first  state 
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Sfiialor  from  Marion,  Hamilton,  and  Hancock  Countio, 
in  which  office  he  was  continued  till  iSj2,  w  lien  he 
abandoned  politics,  lhou[;Ii  a  successful  career  was  open 
to  him  in  that  path  h;ul  he  chosen  to  follow  it.  In 
iSji),  after  the  lamented  death  oi  Colonel  Kinnaird,  he 
replied  lo  those  soliciting  him  to  heconie  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  thai  he  preferred  to  adhere  to  his  jirofes- 
sion,  and  educate  his  children."  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
married  to  .Sarah  Hill  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hilt,  May  I, 
1S21,  in  the  county  of  Champaign,  Ohio,  about  four 
miles  from  L'rbana,  the  county  seal.  She  was  born  in 
the  county  of  I'leming,  Kentucky,  lo  which  state  her 
pareiiis  removed  from  Virginia  nearly  a  century  ago, 
or  about  ihe  lime  of  the  Daniel  Boone  immigration. 
The  maternal  grandmother  of  Miss  Hill  was  an 
own  cousin  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.  The 
chil.lren  of  Calvin  and  Sarah  (Hill)  Fletcher  were, 
James  Cooley,  born  .\pril  15.  1S23;  Elijah  Timothy, 
born  .\ugust  21,  1S24;  Calvin,  born  September  30,  1826; 
Miles  Johnson,  born  June  19,  182S,  died  May  10,  1862  ; 
Sloughlon  .Mphonso,  born  October  25,  1831  :  Maria 
.Vnloinettc  Crawford,  born  October  29,  1S33,  died  April, 
1S60;  Ingram,  born  June  22,  1835;  William  Baldwin, 
born  ,\ugust  18,  1S37;  Stephen  Keyes,  born  May  30, 
1S40;  l.ucy  Keyes,  born  September  4,  1S42;  Albert 
Eliot,  born  October  19,  1846.  Mrs.  Fletcher  died  in  the 
aulumn  of  1S54.  On  tHe  5lh  of  November,  1S55,  he 
married  Mrs.  Keziah  Price  Lister,  who  survives  him. 
He  became  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Xew  Eng- 
land Historic-genealogical  Society  in  i860,  and  made 
himself  a    life   member   in    1S61.  In    a    letter    dated 

March  25,  1861,  to  Mr.  John  Ward  Dean,  then  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  Englan<l  Historical 
and  fienealogical  .Society,  he  writes  thus  concerning 
him-rlf: 


■•Al   Ihat   period  [1S15],    I   had    only  had    the  ad 
tages  of  two   months   each    year    al    tlie   school    in 


the 


lere  my  father  lived.  For  two  years  I  labored 
for  olhers,  at  w.agcs  a  porlion  of  the  time,  and  the  resi- 
due I  spent  al  the  academies  of  R,andolph  and  Royal- 
Ion,  in  my  native  slate.  In  1817,  I  determined  on  a 
seaman's  life,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  went  lo 
Boston,  a  total  stranger,  and  tried  my  best  to  obtain  a 
berth  on  board  an  Kast-Indiamaii,  but  failed.  I  then 
turned  my  face  toward  tlie  country  west  of  the  Allcgha- 
nies.  In  two  months  I  worked  my  way,  mostly  on  foot, 
to  the  western  part  cif  Ohio,  and  slopped  at  Urbana. 
then  the  frontier  settlement  of  the  north-weslern  part  ol 
ihat  stale.  I  knew  not  an  individual  in  the  stale — had 
no  leller  of  intrniluclion.  I  obtained  labor  as  a  hired 
hand  for  a  short  lime,  and  then  a  school.  In  ihc  fall  of 
1817  I  obtained  a  situation  in  the  law  office  of  ihe  Hon. 
lames  Coolev,  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  fine  education  — 
one  of  a  large  class  which  graduated  at  Vale  under  Dr. 
Dwighl.  He  was  sent  10  Peru  under  John  f^uincy 
.Adams's  administration,  and  died  there.  In  the  fall  of 
1820  I  was  admitted  10  the  bar,  and  became  ilie  law  part- 
ner of  my  worthy  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Cooley.  In  the 
summer  of  1S21   the    Delaware    Indians  left  the  central 


pari  of  Indiana,  then  a  total  wilderness;  and  the  new 
state  selected  and  laid  off  Indianapolis  as  iis  future 
capital,  bul  did  nol  make  it  such  for  four  or  five  years 
thereafter.  1  had  married,  anrl  on  my  'request  my 
worthy  partner  perniitled  me  lo  leave  him,  lo  take  up 
my  residence  at  the  place  designated  as  ihe  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  Indian.a.  In  September  of  that  year  (1821)  I 
left  Urbana  with  a  wagon,  entered  the  wilderness,  and 
after  traveling  fourteen  days,  and  camping  out  the  same 
number  of  nights,  reached  Indianapolis,  where  there 
were  a  few  newly  erected  cabins.  No  counties  had 
been  laid  off  in  the  newly  ac<|iiircd  territory  ;  but  in  a 
few  years  civil  divisions  were  made.  I  commenced  the 
jiractice  of  law,  and  for  al>oui  twenty-two  years  traveled 
over,  twice  annually,  nearly  one-third  of  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state  ;  at  first  without  roads,  bridges, 
or  ferries.  In  1825  I  was  appointed  slate's  allorney  for 
the  fifth  judicial  ciicuil.  embracing  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen counties.  This  office  I  held  about  one  year,  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  slate  Senate — served  seven  years; 
resigned,  and  gave  up  official  ]iositions,  as  I  ihen  sup- 
posed, for  life.  But  in  1834  I  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  one  of  four  to  organize  a  stale  bank, 
and  to  act  as  sinking  fund  commissioner.  I  held  ihis 
place  also  seven  years.  From  1843  ^"  'S59  I  acted  a,s 
president  of  the  bianch  of  the  Slate  Bank  at  Indianap- 
olis, until  the  charter  expired.  During  the  forty  years 
I  have  resided  in  Indiana  I  have  devoted  much  of  my 
time  to  agriculture  and  to  societies  for  its  promotion, 
and  served  seven  years  as  trustee  of  our  city  schools.  I 
have  been  favored  with  a  large  family — nine  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Three  of  the  former  have  taken  a  reg- 
ular course  and  graduated  al  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  three  a  partial  course  at  the 
same  institution.  I  have  vvrillen  no  books,  bul  have 
assisted  in  compiling  a  law-book.  I  have  kept  a  journal 
of  dailv  events,  confiiuil  mainly  10  my  own  routine  of 
busines's.- 

Mr.  Fletcher  died  in  Indianapolis,  May  26,  1866, 
aged  sixty-eight.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  a  few  weeks  previous.  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
a  strong  man,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually. 
In  ihe  early  stages  of  his  pioneer  life  he  had  lo  with- 
stand 10  the  face,  and  at  times  with  bodily  force  resist, 
those  who  attempted  lo  deprive  him  of  his  rights.  There 
were  no  courts  there,  al  first,  in  the  infant  selllemenl, 
to  lake  cognizance  of  breaches  of  the  peace  and  of  ill  be- 
havior; bul  each  man  had  lo  be,  as  il  were,  "a  law 
unto  himself" — his  own  judge  and  executor.  He  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  when  the  trial  of  strength 
came  could  do  justice  to  himself.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
stood  ready  also  lo  befriend  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  injured.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  nature. 
He  took  much  inlcrest  in  the  study  of  ornithology,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  habits  of  birds,  their  in- 
stincts and  characteristics.  The  domestic  animals  found 
in  him  a  sympathizing  friend.  lie  was  kind  lo  them; 
ever  ready  to  learn  in  regard  to  their  particular  dispo- 
sitions and  qualities,  using  such  knowledge,  when  ob- 
tained, to  their  advantage.  He  was  fond  of  the  science 
of  astronomy,  and,  in  fact,  of  almost  every  thing  that 
was   elevating    and    ennobling.      In   his  well-selected  li- 
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brary  of  general  literature,  in  addition  to  law-books, 
might  be  seen  in  close  proximity,  local  histories,  peri- 
odicals, the  works  of  Audubon,  school  journals,  and 
miscellaneous  works.  He  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him,  as  one  of  tlie  pioneers,  and  a  con- 
tinued resident  of  Indianapolis,  to  collect  and  preserve 
local  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines.  These  ac- 
cumulated volumes  of  Western  literature  are  now  the 
property  of  tlie  Indianapolis  Library.  He  was  a  man 
of  method.  Usually  he  would  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  attend  to  his  correspondence  till  breakfast ; 
then  be  off  to  give  directions  in  regard  to  his  farm  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  situated  about  two 
miles  from  his  residence.  On  his  return  he  would  en- 
gage in  his  duties  at  the  bank  or  other  employments — 
always  on  the  move,  ever  active,  ever  accomplishing 
important  results.  On  his  death  the  bankers  of  the  city 
held  a  meeting  at  which  resolutions  of  sorrow  and  re- 
sjiect  were  passed.  An  old  and  valued  friend  of  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  was  prevented  from  being  present  at  the 
funeral  obsequies,  wrote  to  the  Gazette  as  follows: 

"  The  record  on  earth  of  a  most  useful  and  valued 
pioneer  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  is  closed  in  the  de- 
cease of  Calvin  Fletcher,  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  May, 
instant.  How  exceedingly  frying  and  painful  this  sad  | 
breaking  up  is,  of  the  companionship  of  those  who  have 
been  tenderly  endeared  in  the  trials  and  joys,  the  fears 
and  hopes  of  the  earliest  forest  days  of  this  then  pro- 
spective seat  of  state  government,  none  can  feel  as  do 
those  few  who  yet  survive.  This  sadness  is  only  alle- 
viated by  the  humble  but  undying  assurance  that  the  | 
links  of  these  attachments  of  nearly  fifty  years  are  only 
being  opened  that  they  may  be  eternally  rebound  by  the 
kind  hand  which  has  mercifully  kept  us  in  all  the  past,  i 
The  multitudes,  in  this  community  and  in  the  West, 
who  have  for  many  years  felt  it  to  be  their  highest 
honor  to  be  known  as  the  friends  of  Calvin  Fletcher,  \ 
will  only  need  to  be  assured  by  his  early  associates  that 
the  bright  and  mature  development  of  his  character  is  | 
only  what  might  have  been  expected  in  the  ripened 
shock  in  the  ear,  from  its  promise  in  the  grain-seed. 
His  benevolence  and  kind  regard  for  the  needy  were 
always  effectual  but  quiet — his  fidelity  to  every  trust 
marked  and  reliable  —  his  efficiency  and  decision  in 
standing  for  the  right  at  all  hazards  always  sure.  When 
a  young  lawyer,  and  with  his  gentle  wife  from  Ohio,  in 
the  first  week  of  October,  of  1821,  he  unloaded  his  wagon 
of  householdingsand  books  at  a  cabin  he  had  rented,  sit- 
uated at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Missouri  .Streets, 
near  the  state-house,  in  this  city,  how  little  was  anticipated 
by  tlie  passing  settlers  the  influence  the  new-comer 
would  exert  on  the  future  of  our  prospective  city  and 
the  region  surrounding!  Mr.  Fletcher  was  so  untiring 
in  his  energy,  both  in  his  legal  study  and  practice,  so 
faithful  to  his  undertakings  and  reliable  in  his  counsels, 
that  the  confidence  early  placed  in  him  by  the  commu- 
nity and  the  citizens  of  the  adjoining  counties,  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  end.  Although  unassuming  as  to 
seeking  official  position,  and  reluctant  to  be  prominent  in 
public  leading,  yet  when  yielding  to  the  urgency  of 
friends,  as  in  the  discharge  of  senatorial  duties  in  our 
state  Legislature,  and  in  giving  valuable  direction  in 
the  establishment  and  conducting  of  the  State  Bank  of 


Indiana,  the  reliance  placed  in  the  judgment,  integrity, 
and  efficiency  of  Mr.  Fletcher  ever  proved  to  have  been 
well  founded.  In  one  leading  trait  his  course  was 
marked  and  earnest.  No  poor  man  ever  applied  to 
Calvin  Fletcher  in  his  need,  either  for  counsel  or  assist- 
ance, and  was  sent  empty  away,  and  when  the  friends 
of  the  colored  man,  fleeing  from  bondage,  were  few  and 
unpopular  in  this  community,  his  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance were  never  withheld.  Since  its  organization,  for 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  the  faithful  secre- 
tary of  the  Indianapolis  Benevolent  Society,  loving  and 
working  in  it,  as  a  channel  of  reaching  the  \\ants  of 
the  truly  needy  of  our  city.  By  his  being  called  from 
this  and  other  kindred  labors,  his  early  associates  are 
left,  as  the  crippled  soldiers  around  us  are,  with  a  lost 
arm,  for  which,  for  a  brief  remaining  time,  a  limb  in 
form  may  be  substituted  ;  but  the  warm  hand  of  vigor 
is  never  again  to  be  grasped,  nor  our  broken  cherished 
intercourse  renewed  until  we  all  gather  again  in  the 
eternal  city.  The  prudent,  excellent  judgment,  and  un- 
wearied industry  of  Mr.  Fletcher  were  crowned  with 
abundant  success  in  his  constantly  increasing  wealth, 
from  his  legal  pursuits  in  his  eai  ly  days,  which  were 
succeeded  by  extensive  agricultural  investments  in  later 
times,  and  with  large  banking  engagements  in  connec- 
tion with  his  efficient  and  judicious  copartner,  Thomas 
H.  Sharpe,  Esq.  In  the  year  1S29  Mr.  Fletcher  made 
a  profession  of  Christian  faith,  uniting  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  remained  a  prom- 
inent, valued,  and  liberal  member  during  life.  His 
hand,  however,  was  open  for  the  assistance  of  other 
evangelical  Churches  of  the  growing  city,  in  none  of 
which,  it  is  believed,  were  his  contributions  wanting  to- 
ward the  erection  of  their  houses  of  worship  and  the 
support  of  their  ministers.  This  large-heartedness  was 
manifested  in  his  cordial  acquiescence  in  his  children 
uniting  with  no  less  than  four  different  evangelical 
bodies.  And  of  his  large  family,  reared  by  example  and 
faithful  counsel,  in  earnest  diligence  and  integrity,  our 
lamented  friend  might  justly  have  repeated  the  response 
of  the  Roman  matron  to  the  inquiry  for  her  treasures, 
when  she  presented  her  sons  as  her  juwils." 

The  Indiana  weekly  Herald  m  continuation  says: 

"Asa  citizen,  he  gave  his  liberal  and  great  influence 
in  behalf  of  our  noble  public  charities,  and  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  he  assisted  in  organizing  our  asylums. 
His  liberal  hand  contributed  to  every  moral  undertak- 
ing. On  retiring  from  the  practice  of  law,  he  became 
a  banker,  which  business  he  continued  till  his  decease, 
though  all  the  time  extensively  engaged  in  farming. 
He  was  president  of  the  Indianapolis  branch  of  the  old 
State  Bank.  At  his  death  he  was  the  leading  member 
of  the  wealthy  banking-house  known  as  the  Indianapolis 
Banking  Company,  and  sometimes  as  that  of  Fletcher  & 
Sharpe." 

The  character  of  Mr.  Fletcher  is  thus  ]^ortrayed  by 
Hon.  Oliver  H.  Smith  in  his  "  Early  Indiana  Trials 
and  Sketches,"  page  5S2  : 

*'He  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  combined  all  the 
elements  of  an  effective  pioneer  in  a  new  country — an 
iron  constitution,  clear  and  vigorous  common  sense 
mind,  an  energy  that  never  slumbered,  integrity  never 
questioned,  a  high  conception  of  morality  and  religion, 
social  qualities  of  the  first  order,  a  devoted  friend  to  the 
cause  of  education,  a  good  lawyer,  and  a  forcible 
speaker.     It  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  occu- 
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piutl  a  prominent  position.  Whcllu-r  at  Ihc  liar,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  ^la^e,  president  of  the  bank,  in  the  Sal)- 
bath-school,  or  the  free  coinmon  schools,  in  the  Church, 
or  in  the  extended  lield  of  agriculture,  he  had  no  com- 
peer. It  may  be  said  truly,  that  Calvin  p'letcher  has 
done  more  to  stamp  society  at  Indianapolis  with  the 
true  principles  of  civilization  and  Cliriitianily  than  any 
other  man,  living  or  dead." 

Hon.  Daniel  D.  I'ratt,  formerly  a  Senator  fn.m  Indiana, 
an  able  lawyer  and  eloquent  orator,  studied  law  with 
.\!r.  Fletcher  at  Indianapolis.  In  respon.se  to  a  letter 
of  iiuiuiry  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"Of  late  years  my  acquaintance  with  him  has  been 
fragmentary.  I  can  oidy  speak  of  him  with  confidence 
as  I  knew  him  while  a  student  ii\  his  office,  and  for  the  few 
years  afterwards  while  he  continued  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  during  which  time  I  maintained  close  profes- 
sional relations  with  him.  In  the  fall  of  1833  I  entered 
his  ofTicc.  He  was  then  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
possessed  of  a  large  practice  on  the  circuit  and  in  the 
supreme  court,  standing  by  common  consent  at  the  head 
of  the  profession  in  Central  Indiana,  and  commanding 
the  unqualified  confidence  of  the  community.  He  fully 
deserved  that  confidence.  Scrupulously  honest,  fair  in 
his  dealings  with  his  clients,  untiring  in  their  interests, 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  met  a  man  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  greater  activity,  energy,  earnestness,  and  ap- 
plication to  business.  He  forgot  nothing,  neglected 
nothtiig  necessary  to  be  done.  This  was  the  great  secret 
of  his  professional  success.  He  was  a  very  simple  man 
in  his  tastes.  Though  possessed  of  ample  means,  no  one 
could  have  inferred  it  from  his  manner  of  life.  His 
family  lived  and  dressed  plainly.  He  was  himself  with- 
out a  particle  of  ostentation;  ie|)ublican  simplicity 
characterized  every  phase  of  his  life  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  his  dress,  furniture,  talile,  and  associations,  lie  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  plain,  unpretending  people.  The 
humblest  man  entered  his  house  un,abaslied.  He  took 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  aspiring  young  men  and  in 
aiding  them  by  his  counsel.  He  never  lired  in  advising 
them;  in  setting  before  them  motives  for  diligence  and 
good  conduct  and  examples  of  excellence.  He  was  fond 
of  pointing  to  eminent  men  in  the  different  walks  of 
life,  of  tracing  their  history,  and  pointing  out  that  the 
secret  of  their  success  l.-iy  in  the  virtues  of  diligence, 
continuous  application  to  a  specialty,  strict  integrity, 
and  temperance.  Many  young  men  of  that  period  owe 
the  formation  of  their  characters  to  these  teachings  of 
Mr.  Fletcher.  He  taught  them  to  be  honest  and' hon- 
orable, to  be  just,  exact,  prompt,  diligent,  and  tem- 
perate. He  was  himself  a  shining  example  of  all  these 
virtues.  They  formed  the  granite  base  of  his  character. 
Others  will  speak  of  the  religious  phase  of  his  life.  It 
was  not  common  in  those  days  to  find  men  of  the  legal 
profession  of  tleep  religious  convictions  and  illustratmg 
those  convictions  in  their  cverv-dav  life  and  conversa- 
tion. But  Mr.  Fletcher  belonged' to  this  exceptional 
cL-uss.  Religious  exercises  in  his  family  were  habitual. 
He  was  a  constant  attemlant  at  church,  and  gave  lib- 
erally to  the  support  of  the  ministry.  The  success  of  his 
Master's  kingdom  upon  the  earth  lay  very  near  his 
heart.  He  regarded  religion  as  forming  the  onlv  re- 
liable basis  for  successful  private  and  national  life.'  In 
his  tlcalh  the  world  has  lost  a  good  man  who  con- 
tributed largely  in  laving  the  foundations  not  only  of 
the  city  where  he  ilweli,  but  of  the  state  itself.  He 
was  one  of    its    pioneers  and    leading    men.      Ilis  voice 


and    example   were  ever  on   the  side  of    virtue,   and   he 
contributed  largely  in  molding  the  public  character." 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Squire,  of  Dorchester,  Ma.ssachu- 
selts,  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Fletcher, 
and  for  a  time  located  in  Indianapolis,  thus  wrote: 

"He  was  a  man  made  by  God  to  be  the  pioneer  of 
generations:  a  Joshua  in  the  wilderness  to  lead  them 
into  the  promised  land.  Such  men  are  the  prophets  of 
peoples  yel  to  come.  He  was  eminently  a  practical 
man,  that  is  a  man  who  prophesies  and  accomplishes 
difficult  things.  He  w.as  a  seer,  a  man  who  sees  things 
afar  olT,  through  all  mists  and  labyrinths;  who  looks 
also  into  men's  hearts,  and  through  all  disguises  pene- 
trates to  the  truth.  His  eye  revealed  this — no  keener, 
more  telescopic,  ever  looked  ahead.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  will  (that  backbone  of  a  man)  ;  once  seeing  the 
truth,  he  advanced  towards  it  with  3  perseverance  tliat 
never  relinquished  the  prize,  but  pressed  on  till  it  was 
gained.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  he  believed  in  the 
omnipotence  of  labor,  and  was  himself  an  incarnation 
of  his  faith;  he  utterly  despised  the  present  contempt 
of  labor.  He  was  accordingly  a  successful  man ;  orig- 
inally poor,  he  amassed  great  wealth.  Independence 
of  mind  was  one  of  his  attributes,  not  what  was  the 
fashion,  but  what  was  the  truth,  was  his  final  question. 
An  original  thinker,  all  other  men's  thoughts  he  seemed 
to  lake  as  tools  wherewith  to  fashion  his  own.  He  was 
accordingly  a  true  judge,  from  whose  verdict  there  was 
small  appeal.  This  attribute  he  carried  into  religion. 
Amid  all  the  battle  of  the  sects  he  fastened  his  eye  on 
the  great  Captain  alone,  and  followed  him.  He  was 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  esjiecially  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. No  clergyman  that  1  ever  knew  so  wonderfully 
applied  them  to  the  present  time.  He  raised  their  heroes 
from  the  dead,  and  made  them  walU  among  the  men 
an<l  women  of  to-day.  He  was  a  man  of  courage; 
when  to  be  a  friend  of  the  slave  was  not  only  unfash- 
ionable but  dangerous,  he,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  forced 
his  way  into  a  so-called  court  of  justice,  where  a  mob 
thirsted  for  a  slave's  bloo<l,  and  fastening  hi.s  eye  on  the 
judge,  by  a  few  strong  words  of  truth  changed  the  com- 
ing doom  and  gave  the  man  his  life.  Lastly  he  was 
like  all  men  of  power  in  this  age,  exceedingly  rapid  in 
thought  and  action  ;  before  others  had  begun  the  argu- 
ment he  had  concluded  it,  and  was  off.  I  think  I 
never  saw  him  sit  entirely  still ;  repose  was  not  his  dom- 
inant characi eristic.  He  was  like  a  bird  on  the  bough. 
Calvin  Fletcher  was  not  a  perfect,  but  he  was  a  very 
remarkable  man,  one  of  the  falhers  of  his  city  and  of 
the  West.  .Such  another  man  1  have  never  seen,  and 
never  expect  to  see  .again." 

A  funeral  discourse  was  preached  by  his  pastor,  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Kinnan,  from  the  text  :  "  Vea.  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear 
no  evil;  for  ihou  art  with  nie ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me." — 23d  Vsalm. 

Calvin  Fletcher  is  dead.  He  closed  his  cvcniful  life 
on  the  26th,  inst.,  being  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
natural  life.  Few  men  in  the  slate  were  more  exten- 
sively known,  and  thousands  of  citizens  have  felt  a 
shadow  fall  upon  their  hearts  as  they  have  le.arned  of 
his  departure.  As  a  citizen,  a  statesman,  a  business 
man,  a  Christian,  and  a  father,  the  stale  and  family 
h.ivelost  a  model  man  and  parent,  and  have  nothing  left 
but    the   memory  of   a    name,  which,  though    precious, 
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can  never  be  a  substitute  for  his  living  presence.  Calvin 
Fletcher  was  born  at  Ludlow,  Vermont,  February  4, 
1798.  From  his  private  journal  of  April  7,  1865,  I  am 
permitted  to  extract  the  following  respecting  his,  early 
life: 

"April  II,  1S15,  when  I  was  seventeen,  I  left  my 
dear  home  with  reluctance,  and  walked  some  forty 
miles,  and  obtained  work  for  six  months.  I  labored  the 
ensuing  half  year,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  day  ;  indeed, 
I  gained  three  days  by  the  tasks  I  took.  I  committed 
many  chapters  in  the  Bible  and  hymns  in  Watts.  I 
traveled  eight  miles  and  back  to  church  each  Sunday. 
In  September  of  that  year  an  elephant,  the  first  live  one 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  came  through  New  England  and 
exhibited  at  Woodstock.®  Scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  but  went.  I  could  not  spare  the  time  and  would 
not  go.  On  the  loth  of  November,  went  to  school  at 
the  academy  at  Royalton,  Vermont.  I  had  no  time 
to  lose — a  day  was  precious.  I  felt  that  I  had  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  battle  of  life.  Education  I  Iiad  learned, 
especially  from  my  mother,  was  power — was  the  lever 
that  would  raise  me  to  respectability  and  honor.  In 
mv  last  days  I  am  pleased  to  remember  that  I  lost  no 
time,  wasted  no  means,  but  did  the  best  my  ability  and 
opportunity  afforded." 

In  many  respects  he  was  a  remarkable  man.  Few 
men,  as  men,  have  ever  given  more  continuous  evidence 
to  the  world  of  being  equally  poised  than  he.  He  was  no 
strong  man  in  one  direction  and  correspondingly  weak 
in  the  opposite;  but  strong  on  all  sides.  In  his  private 
life,  few  men  have  ever  lived  more  fully  without  reproach. 
His  habits  and  dispositions  were  all  in  harmony  with 
the  highest  morality  and  intelligent  manhood.  In  the 
family  he  was  a  model  of  patience,  afl'ection,  diligence, 
and  control.  I  need  but  allude  to  the  fact  that  his  sons 
and  daughters,  dead  and  living,  have  all  made,  and 
are  now  making,  human  life  a  success,  to  prove  the 
strength  of  this  assertion.  I  dare  speak  of  Miles  J. 
Fletcher  in  this  connection,  the  only  son  who  has  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  spirit  world,  having  personally  known 
him  to  be  one  of  the  purest-minded,  high-toned  Chris- 
tian gentlemen  found  among  men.  Calvin  Fletcher 
ever  esteemed  the  father  the  priest  of  the  household, 
and  responsible  for  the  religious  culture  of  his  family. 
He  was  accustomed,  on  returning  from  church,  to  re- 
hearse the  sermon  before  the  family,  and  enforce  its 
teachings  upon  his  children.  Not  a  month  before  his 
death  he  told  me  he  had  every  sermon  he  had  heard 
for  the  past  year  in  his  church.  He  maintained  family 
prayer  in  his  house  for  thirty-six  years  past.  When  in 
the  midst  of  his  success  as  a  lawyer,  he  laid  down  his 
profession  that  he  might  more  fully  meet  his  responsi- 
bility as  a  parent,  and  by  good  government  and  render- 
ing his  home  attractive,  secure  the  well-being  of  his 
children.  As  a  business  man,  he  was  before  you  an 
epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  His  business  life 
was  a  remarkable  success.  The  secret  of  his  success  lay 
in  the  following  characteristics:  i,  honest  labor;  2,  care- 
ful calculation;  3,  frugality;  4,  promptitude;  5,  never 
going  into  debt;  6,  doing  one  thing  at  a  time;  and  7, 
perseverance.  This  will  indicate  to  you  at  once  that  he 
had  a  plan  of  life  ;  and  being  humble,  God  blessed  his 
endeavors.  No  man  meeting  Mr.  Fletcher  would  have 
seen   any    display   of  wealth   and    position.     Who    ever 
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saw  him  drive  a  fast  horse  down  street,  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  smoking  under  a  heavy  mustache,  as  if  the 
woods  were  on  fire?  Enter  the  house  of  God,  and 
there  you  see  him  displaying  no  more  show  of  wealth 
and  position  than  the  little  children  among  whom  he 
might  chance  to  sit,  as  he  did  in  the  gallery  the  last 
time  he  ever  entered  the  sanctuary,  all  the  while  mak- 
ing notes  of  the  sermon.  Of  him  it  can  never  be  said, 
"  He  was  puffed  up,"  or  that  he  drowsed  or  slumbered 
where  known  duty  waited.  He  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  time,  and  even  before  his 
conversion  felt  the  very  great  responsibility  of  rigidly 
improving  it.  He  was  always  an  early  riser,  and  when 
in  the  full  career  of  law,  usually  performed  as  much  pro- 
fessional labor  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  most 
men  would  do  all  day.  The  early  annals  of  Indianapolis 
will  show  how  great  an  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare 
of  his  adopted  home.  The  early  pioneers  of  this  city  who 
still  survive,  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  meeting  to  promote  education,  religion,  or 
city  or  state  improvement,  at  which  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
not  present.  His  journal  of  January  i,  1S33,  contains 
the  following,  in  which  Mr.  Fletcher's  spirit  and  char- 
acter are  further  illustrated: 

"I  should  return  with  gratitude,  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving on  this  day  to  Him  who  has  watched  over  me 
and  mine  for  the  last  year.  None  are  missing  !  How 
little  do  I  deserve  such  mercies!  Once  my  professional 
cares  were  the  bane  of  all  enjoyment.  My  fears 
made  me  miserable.  I  do  not  look  on  defeat  as  so 
ruinous  as  I  once  did.  I  have  learned,  thank  God, 
some  lessons  of  patience.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  double 
my  diligence,  to  suffer  no  man's  business  to  receive  an 
injury  by  my  negligence.  Xo,  I  will  try  to  render  unto 
every  one  his  just  due." 

As  a  citizen  he  was  ever  interested  in  the  politics  of 
his  country  ;  and  in  his  last  hours  he  expressed  his  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  principle 
of  freedom,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  In  1S27  he  was 
elected  state  Senator,  to  which  place  he  was  afterwards 
re-elected ;  but  in  1S33  he  resigned  his  position,  and 
never  afterwards  entered  the  political  arena.  His  in- 
terest in,  and  support  of  his  country  in  her  recent  trial 
is  known  to  all,  and  needs  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be 
appreciated.     He  said  to  a  friend  at  one  time  : 

"I  have  resolved,  if  need  be,  to  lay  the  whole  of  my 
property  on  the  altar  of  my  country,  so  that  I  may  do 
all  that  I  can  to  leave  my  grandchildren  liberty,  if  I  do 
not  leave  my  children  a  fortune." 

Early  in  the  history  of  his  life  he  washed  his  hands 
from  the  guilt  of  that  sum  of  national  villainies,  Ameri- 
can slavery.  He  was  an  Abolitionist  when  it  cost  some- 
thing to  be  one.  He  once  said  to  one  of  his  sons, 
"  When  I  am  in  the  court-house  engaged  in  an  impor- 
tant suit,  if  the  Governor  of  the  slate  should  send  in 
word  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  me,  I  would  reply 
that  I  could  not  go;  but  if  a  Quaker  should  touch  me 
on  the  shoulder  and  say,  'A  colored  man  is  out  here  in 
distress  and  fear,'  I  would  leave  the  court-house  in  a 
minute  to  see  the  man  ;  for  I  feel  that  I  would  have  to 
account  at  that  last  day  when  He  shall  ask  me  if  '  I 
have  visited  the  sick  and  in  prison  or  bondage,  and  fed  the 
poor.'  The  great  of  this  world  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  God  has  made  us  stewards  for  the  down- 
trodden, and  we  must  account  to  him."  These  old  anti- 
slavery  men  are  now  being  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
but  the  nation  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  never  yet 
paid.  Thank  God,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  lived  to  see  the 
bond    go    free.      Like    Simeon    of    old,   he    and   his   co- 
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laborers  arc  now  permitted  to  sny  for  themselves,  '*  Let 
lliy  servants  depart  in  peace,  for  our  eyes  have  beheld 
thy  salvation."  But  I  point  you  to  him  as  a  Christian. 
If'thc  sentiment,  "  liy  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them," 
be  the  criterion  of  Christian  character,  then  I  would 
point  you  to  every  l'rote.->tant  Church  of  this  city,  and 
nearly  all  of  this  county;  I  would  point  you  to  the 
school-houses  and  seminaries  ;  I  would  point  you  to  our 
houses  of  charity  and  asylums ;  I  would  point  you  to 
hundreds  of  minister's  wives  and  liungry  children ;  I 
would  point  you  to  all  the  benevolent  societies  for  the 
poor,  ami  the  maimed  and  oppressed  ;  sixteen  persons 
that  he  educated  durinj;  his  life  out  of  his  own  funds, 
and  say,  Calvin  Fletcher  has  stock  in  them  all ;  and 
thus  "he  being  dead  yet  speakelh."  No  man  could 
love  and  respect  the  ISible  and  the  minister  more  than 
he.  He  was  a  constant  student  of  tlie  one,  and  hearer 
of  the  other.  Among  the  very  last  things  he  said  was 
to  speak  of  his  love  and  ropect  for  his  pastor,  and  the 
last  rational  recognition  was  to  recognize  the  Bible 
under  the  most  touching  circumstances.  The  oldest  and 
youngest  son  had  arisen  to  take  their  turn  in  watching 
with  him.  He  had  been  unconscious  for  many  hours. 
His  oldest  son  had  brought  in  the  large  family  Bible 
for  personal  use,  and  while  sitting  by  his  side  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and,  recognizing  the  Book  of  God,  he  nodded 
his  head  and  smiled  in  the  most  grateful  and  pleasing 
manner.     The  last  entry  in  his  diary  closes  thus: 

'•.Sunday,  February  4,  1866. — Sixty-eight  years  old. 
Born  on  Sunday  ;  a  ha[i]iy  day  to  me.  What  makes 
this  day  more  dear  to  me,  is  that  I  was  born  on  it. 
May  God  sanctify  this  holy  day,  the  .Sabbath,  to  my 
use  and  salvation.  It  has  always  been  a  dear  and 
blessed  ilay  to  me.  May  God  strengthen  and  go  with 
me  as  he  permits  me  to  walk  into  a  new  year  of  my 
life  -perhaps  the  last.  May  I  live  in  readiness  to  meet 
his  la>.t  call  on  earth  with  lam]>  trimmed  and  ready  to 
enter  into  the  morning  feast.  He  has  been  present 
thus  far  to  sustain  me,  and,  like  a  kind  father,  forgiving 
and  merciful.  May  I  have  the  Spirit  with  me  to  teach 
and  instruct  me  — that  old  age  will  not  be  marked  with 
mental  imbecility,  impatience,  and  want  of  faith,  but 
may  I  be  constantly  in  the  spirit,  in  love  and  in  union 
with  Christ." 

This  was  the  last  enti-y  in  his  journal — the  closing 
paragraph  of  a  great  and  good  man's  life.  It  needs  no 
comment  further  than  to  say.  as  a  prayer  it  was  ati- 
swereil  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  was  full  of  grati- 
tu<le  to  (;od,  and  said  that  while  he  was  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  realized  more  fully  than 
ever  hi^  own  unwi>rthiness  and  that  Christ  was  his  only 
righteousnos. 

'"Bright,  ch.\rles  icpward,  m.  d.,  of  indi- 

anapolis,  w.as  born  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  No- 
W^  vember  I,  1S43,  and  at  this  writing  is  exactly 
^^  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Few  men  of  this  age 
have  allaineil  s\Kh  distinction  in  any  profession,  or  filled 
so  many  rcspon^ible  and  honorable  positions.  His  col- 
legiate education  was  obtained  at  the  Indiana  Ashury 
University,  at  Greencistle,  Indiana,  and  he  subsequently 
studied  medicine  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at 
Cincinnati,  whence  he  was  graduated  M.  I),  in  March, 
1868.      Immediately  after  his  graduation   he  settled   in 


his  native  city  of  Indianapolis  in  the  general  practice 
of  his  profession,  but  making  a  specialty  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  ear,  and  nose,  in  which  branches  he  is  univer- 
sally regarde<l  as  an  expert,  and  in  which  his  practice 
has  reached  immense  proportions.  His  success  in  these 
specialties  has  been  almost  phenomenal,  while  his  gen- 
eral practice  is  scarcely  second  to  any  practitioner  in 
the  city  or  state.  Doctor  Wright  is  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1868  was  its  secre- 
tary. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Marion  County 
Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society.  In  1869  he  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in 
the  Indiana  Medical  College,  and  subsequently  professor 
of  materia  vudica  and  therajieutics  in  and  secretary  of 
the  same  institution,  and  afterwards  its  president.  He 
is  also  member  of  the  staff  at  the  City  Hospital,  and 
physician  to  St.  John's  Home  for  Invalids.  In  1875  ^""^ 
1876  he  was  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of 
Health;  was  president  of  the  Indiana  Medico-I.egal 
Fraternity  in  1877  and  1878,  and  at  present  fills  the 
chair  of  maUria  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Indiana,  the  Medical  Department  of  Butler 
University.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  held 
the  position  of  quartermaster's  sergeant  of  the  camp  of 
instruction,  and  afterwards  was  superintendent  of  com- 
niissary  stores  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  chief  clerk 
of  the  chief  commissary  of  the  subsistence  department 
of  Kentucky,  in  the  Union  army.  Doctor  Wright's 
contributions  to  the  meilical  literature  of  the  <lay  have 
been  numerous  and  important,  covering  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  professional  life.  His  thesis  on  "Spontane- 
ous Evolution"  was  published  in  the  Westtnt  Jcuniai  of 
Medicine  in  March,  1S68,  and  his  reports  on  "Diseases  of 
the  Eye  and  Ear  "in  the  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Society  for  1870-I.  He  was  for  some  lime  editor 
of  the  Indiana  Mtdical  Journal,  to  which  he  contributed 
many  editorials,  reports  of  cases,  etc.,  which  attracted 
wide-spread  attention.  In  literary  circles,  outside  the 
profession.  Doctor  Wright  has  always  been  a  moving 
spirit,  and  has  been  active  in  the  organization  and  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  most  important  in  the  city  of  Indi- 
anapolis. He  has  been  president  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Dramatic  Association  ever  since  its  organization;  and  in 
this  field  of  art  evinces  an  originality  and  versatility 
rarely  found  in  amateur  organizations.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Indianapolis  Shakespeare  Club  he  h.is  also 
filled  the  position  of  president.  In  the  Masonic  Order, 
of  which  he  is  an  active  member,  he  attained  the 
Thirty-third  Degree,  September  iS,  1878,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Rapier  Commandery,  No.  I,  of  Indianapolis, 
Knights  Templar,  which  has  recently  won  for  itself  a 
national  reputation.  Doctor  Wright  is  also  a  member 
and  medical  examiner  of  the  Order  of  Knights  of 
Pythias.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  and 
says   he   has   no   religion,   which    means    that    he  is  no 
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sectarian,  and  is  inclined  to  be  liberal  to  all  sects  and 
creeds.  In  November,  1S70,  Doctor  Wright  married 
Miss  Anna  liaugli,  of  Indianapolis,  and  their  family 
consists  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl.  The  old  adage, 
that  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  country, 
seems  to  lack  verification  in  the  case  of  Doctor  Wright. 
Born  and  brought  up  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  his  professional  labors,  and  here  he 
has  been  honored  as  highly  as  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  man  of  his  years.  One  who  has  known  him 
through  a  life-time  says  of  him  that  there  are  few  men 
in  the  profession  of  medicine  of  more  promise  than 
Doctor  Wright.  He  is  in  many  things  a  genius,  in  pri- 
vate life  a  man  of  e.-cemplary  habits  and  deportment, 
fond  of  recreation  and  society,  a  fine  amateur  dramatist, 
of  cultivated  literary  tastes,  and  a  man  of  decided  con- 
victions, a  warm  friend,  as  well  as  a  good  hater.  His 
aesthetic  tastes  have  surrounded  him  with  much  that  is 
pleasant  in  life,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  fine  private 
library,  replete  with  standard  and  professional  works. 
He  has  attained  a  standing  in  his  profession  seldom 
reached  at  his  time  of  life,  and  his  friends  are  numerous 
and  warmly  attached  to  him.  With  many  chapters  yet 
to  write  in  the  history  of  his  life,  from  the  past  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  his  future  will  be  still  bright,  pros- 
perous, and  happy. 


JVjiEWMAN,  JOHN  S.,  of  Indianapolis,  was  born  in 
ii^j  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  April  10,  1S05.  In 
^J^  March,  1S07,  he  came  to  what  is  now  Wayne 
<?ife  Township,  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  with  his 
grandfather,  Andrew  Hoover,  Sen.  In  January,  1S27, 
he  removed  to  Centerville,  where  he  was  employed  in 
the  office  of  his  uncle,  David  ?Ioover,  who  was  clerk 
of  the  county  courts.  Here  he  studied  law.  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1S2S,  conliniiing  in  the 
practice  until  1S60.  For  nearly  ten  years  of  this  time 
he  was  in  partnership  with  Jesse  P.  Siddall,  the 
firm  being  Newman  &  Siddall.  He  was  also  for  sev- 
eral years  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  the 
firm  of  Hannah  &  Newman,  at  Centerville.  In  1S50, 
Mr.  Newman  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  revise  the  state  Constitution.  In 
1S47,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Whitewater  Canal 
Company,  and  served  as  such  for  five  years.  In  1S51, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Indiana  Central  Railway 
Company.  In  1S60,  Mr.  Newman  removed  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  for 'several  years  was  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  of  that  city.  October  i,  1829, 
Mr.  Newman  married  Jliss  Eliza  J.  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Hannah,  Esq.,  of  Centerville.  On  October 
I,  1879,  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  celebrat- 
ing his  golden  wedding  with  the  partner  of  his  youth 
and  old  age,   in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  his 


family  and  Ifiends,  and  his  estimable  wife  still  survives 
to  gladden  the  household  in  which  love  has  reigned  for 
over  half  a  century.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newman  have  had 
six  children.  Mary  married  Dr.  H.  C.  Carey;  Ger- 
trude is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ingram  Fletcher,  a  banker  of 
Indianapolis;  Omar  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
in  Chicago;  Walter,  who  was  first  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  served  in  the  late  war,  died  in 
Indianapolis,  January  i,  1864,  of  a  disease  contracted  in 
the  service.     Two  other  children  died  in  infancy. 

— —>£«»« — 

'yioLLOWAY,  DAVID  P.,  formerly  commissioner  of 

patents,  was  born  in  ^^'arren  County,  C)hio,  on  the 

,   6th   of    December.    1S09.      His  father   was    David 

^C^  HoUoway,  and  his  mother,  before  marriage,  was 
Hannah  Richards.  His  ancestors  came  to  this  country 
from  the  village  of  Holloway,  near  London,  in  the  year 
1676,  and,  as  members  of  a  colony,  were  brought  out  by 
William  Penn.  He  received  his  education,  which  was 
rudimental  and  primary,  at  the  Friends'  schools  in  Cin- 
cinnati, not  attending  after  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He 
entered  upon  the  printing  business  when  fourteen,  at  Rich- 
mond, Wayne  County,  Indiana,  to  which  his  parents  had 
removed  the  year  ]>reviou5.  That  year  he  spent  on  a 
farm,  and  he  was  three  years  in  the  newspaper  ofiice  at 
Richmond.  Leaving  it,  he  entered  the  establishment  of 
the  Cincinnati  Gazelle  to  complete  his  trade,  in  which  he 
became  a  proficient.  The  summer  of  1830  he  was  in 
Lafayette,  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  a  brother-in-law. 
He  returned  to  Richmond  in  the  fall,  and  began  working 
in  the  Palladium  ofiice  as  a  printer.  Three  years  after, 
he  purchased  the  office,  and  became  the  editor  of  the 
journal,  in  conjunction  w-ith  John  Fiiiley,  the  second  year. 
In  1836  he  removed  to  the  country;  but  in  1837  repur- 
chased the  Palladium,  in  company  with  B.  W.  Davis, 
with  whom  he  remained  associated  until  1870.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state 
of  Indiana  in  1843-44,  and  w.is  elected  to  the  Senate  the 
latter  year.  He  was  twice  re-elected.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  services  in  that  capacity.  He  took  a 
warm  interest  in  agriculture,  and  was  connected  with  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  1852  to  1859,  being  its 
president  the  latter  year.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  commissioner  of  patents,  serving  as  such 
from  1861  to  1S65.  He  has  been  a  Mason  for  many 
years,  and  has  also  been  a  member  of  nearly  all  the 
temperance  orders  which  have  been  organized  in  the 
Llnited  States  during  the  last  thirty  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  during  the  vears  1863  and 

1864.  He  has  always  been  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  He  is  an  earnest  Republican,  but  his  alle- 
giance  to   the  Union  and  the  flag  is  above  all  parties. 
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He  was  married  in  1S34  to  Jane  Ann  Paulson,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  a  Uescendanl  of  thc^c  Swedes  who 
came  !o  the  I'nited  State?  when  ihcy  were  yet  a  w  iUler- 
ne*,*.  and  settled  on  the  banks  .f  the  FranJywine  in 
1656.  Mr.  Holloway  h.i5  now  ]i.i>-eJ  his  threescore  and 
ten,  bu;  is  still  active.  His  hfe  has  been  an  industrious 
and  useful  one. 


(OLLOW.W.  WIl  LI.\M  KOBEj^OX.  postmaster 
of  IiidianapoUs,  wa=  born  at  Richmond,  Wayne 
County.  Indiana.  I'ecember  o,  1S56.  His  father, 
-/I  Hon.  David  P.  H.lioway,  who  belonged  to  the 
society  of  Friends,  w.!.-  for  forty  years  editor  of  the 
Richmond  /-•.'.'i-.v//'/:.  one  of  the  oldest  Whig  and  Re- 
publican papers  in  the  stale.  He  represented  Wayne 
County  in  the  slate  Legislature  during  the  years  1843-4.^ 
and  was  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  Indiana  stale 
Senate,  and  a  memV>er  of  Congress  from  the  old  •'  Burnt 
District'"  in  1554-56.  He  was  commissioner  of  patents 
from  1S61  to  1S66.  and  is  now  solicitor  for  patents  in 
Wishinglon,  D.  C.  The  mother  of  W.  R.  Holloway 
wa>  Jane  .\nn  Paulson.  She  was  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Delaware,  of  Swedi.-h  descent,  and  was  a  noble-hearted  ' 
Christian  and  public-.spirited  woman,  whose  death  was 
occasioned  by  contracting  a  cold  while  administering  to 
the  wants  of  Indiana  s<.)ldiers  encamped  at  Washington 
in  the  winter  of  1S62-63.  The  cold  terminated  in 
hasty  consumption,  of  which  she  died  in  December, 
1S64-  Her  children  numbered  six  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  four  sons  and  two  daughters  still  survive. 
William  R.  HolU->w3y,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
raised,  and,  it  might  be  added,  educated,  in  the  printing- 
omce,  and  memory-  carries  him  not  back  to  the  lime 
when  he  could  not  set  type.  In  this  occupation  he  im- 
bibed those  hablis  of  applied  industry,  a  seeking  after 
practical  knowledge,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the 
profes-i'in  of  primer  and  editor,  which  have  characterized 
him  thr'Ujjh  !:fc.  He  finished  his  trade  in  the  office  of 
the  Cincinn.it'  T.-mn.  remaining  there  from  1S52  until 
l''57-  The  lixine  p.assion  may  have  impelled  his  next 
■        c.   ,1-  he   returned  to  the  FjHaJium  ofSce   in   Rich- 

'  ^"   i'^?^-    ■  "  i  tile  same  year  was  m.arried  to  Miss 

"^■.nterville.  a  beautiful  and  charming 
■f  I^aac  Burbank.  Es-:].     Mr.  Hollo- 
'  al-opubli-hed  a  history  of  Richmond 
•"'  if  Wayne  County.      S^xin  after  his 

"■  ■  : '.e  1  to  enier  the  profes-ion  of   law, 

■T    ■■■■:-■::■  •■:   -vj ':ied   in   the  office  of  Morton  & 

K  '•  V  M  .  y.  r-.  -  King  his  brothcr-in-Law).  He 
w.v<  .liiv;)  i.J  to  the  '1  XT  in  Wayne  County  in  1S60. 
lion.  Oliver  P.  Mort-n  « as  elected  I.ieu!cn.-.nt-governor 
of  ihe  state  i.-,  ha!  yc.-.r.  with  Hon.  He.ry  S.  l.ane 
Ciovemor.    The  latter  being  elected  I'nited  States  Senator 


a  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  Morton  >uccecded 
to  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  appointed  Mr.  Hollo- 
way his  private  secretary.  He  remained  in  this  position 
throughout  two  years,  full  of  trying  vicissitudes  incident 
to  the  war,  and  the  mustering  and  equipping  of  thousands 
of  troops.  In  this  arduous  labor  Colonel  HoUoway's 
business  sagacity,  industry,  quickness  of  thought  and 
action,  were  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  state.  In  1S63  he  went  into  business  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  which  he  was  successful.  The  old 
love  for  a  printing-office,  however,  was  revived,  and  in 
1S64  he  purchased  the  Indianapolis  Jotimal  establish- 
ment, remaining  its  sole  proprietor  and  editor  for  more 
than  a  year,  during  which  time  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  otnce  of  state  printer,  which  he  re- 
signed when  he  sold  the  Joumjl  and  entered  Governor 
Morton's  office  as  confidential  secretary  and  adviser.  A 
year  later  he  repurchased  an  interest  in  the_/ii/rB<j/,  be- 
ing an  active  participant  in  its  editorial  control  until 
1S72.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Indianapolis  by 
President  tlrant  in  1S60,  and  was  reappointed  by  him 
in  1S72,  retiring  from  the  Jf!uma!  in  that  year.  He  re- 
purchased the  Jcumal  in  connection  with  E.  B.  Mar- 
tindale  in  1S75.  but  disposed  of  his  interest  to  his 
partner  after  a  few  months.  So  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  officials  of  that  department  was  his  admin- 
istration of  post-office  affairs,  that  President  Hayes 
conlinue<l  him  in  the  position,  which,  in  iSSo,  he  still 
occupies.  His  management  of  the  Jcumal  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  introduction  of  most  of  the  metropoli- 
tan features  that  now  mark  Indianapolis  journalism. 
He  dispatches  business  with  great  rapidity,  has  a  great 
deal  of  executive  ability,  and  meets  every  demand  upon 
his  time  w-ith  unwavering  good  humor  and  courtesy. 
His  friendships  are  warm  and  lasting,  and  no  ser^•ice  in 
the  interests  of  friends  is  too  exacting  for  him  to  per- 
form. His  eneri;y  is  unbounded,  and  public  entertain- 
ments, receptions  or  enterprises  that  have  been  success- 
ful have  in  many  instances  been  so  owing  to  the 
management  O'i  Colonel  Holloway.  .\  writer  properly 
remarks  of  him.  that  "a  city  full  of  such  bu>tling  men 
as  he  could  remove  mountains  if  they  si.x>d  in  the  way 
of  progress."  for  in  the  character  of  >uch  citizens  must 
be  found  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  advancement  of 
the  "  Hoo>ier  metropolis.  "  A>  the  most  valued  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  late  Senator  Morton,  his  political 
adviser  and  aid-de-camp,  the  services  of  Colonel  Hol- 
Holloway  have  been  an  adjunct  to  Morton's  greatness, 
as  they  still  are  invaluable  to  the  Kcp-,;'jlican  party. 
He  accomplishes  great  [lurpo^es  with  little  assumption, 
and  less  of  arrog-ince  or  austerity.  He  has  but  one 
child.  E-iward  Morton  Ho!low-ay,  a  promising  youth  of 
eighteen,  who  is  now  attending  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca.  New  York,  and  who  bids  fair  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  world. 
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tLLEN,  HORACE  R.,  M.  !>.,  Imlianapolis,  proprie- 
tor and  founder  of  the  National  Surgical  Institute, 
was  born  in  Athens,  Ohio,  October  21,  1S34.  His 
father,  Joseph  Allen,  who  was  of  English  descent 
and  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  an  extensive  land-holder 
and  largely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  mother, 
Sarah  (Davis)  Allen,  was  also  of  Yankee  birth.  Their 
family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  Horace 
being  the  second  child.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  this 
vicinity,  and  was  characterized  by  scores  of  marvelous 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  death  by  accidents,  so  closely 
following  each  other  as  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
boy  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  that  destiny  preserved  him 
to  be  a  benefactor  to  the  suffering  ones  of  earth.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  step  by  step  the  succession 
of  incidents  which  finally  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
profession  in  which  he  has  become  such  an  entliusiact; 
but  space  will  forbid  more  than  a  brief  outline.  After 
having  obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the 
country  schools,  he  took  a  four  years'  <:ollegiate  course 
at  the  Ohio  University,  of  Athens.  After  tlie  comple- 
tion of  his  college  course  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Hon.  John  Welsh,  ex- 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  Here  he  re- 
mained about  a  year,  when  seemingly  without  delibera- 
tion he  determined  to  study  medicine,  and  forthwith  is 
found  enrolled  among  the  students  of  Cleveland  Medical 
College.  While  here,  apparently  pursuing  his  studies 
with  no  more  definite  purpose  than,  perhaps,  to  aid  a 
law  practice  by  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  course  of  treatment  prescribed  for  a 
little  child,  who  was  slightly  affected  with  spinal  dis- 
ease. The  mode  of  treatment  seemed  to  the  young  man 
to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  old  time  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  his  active  sympathies  became 
aroused  as  the  child  daily  became  emaciated  under  the 
blistering,  seton,  and  burning  process,  and  screamed 
with  spasmodic  fear  when  the  door  opened  to  admit  the 
torturers.  Many  an  hour  the  young  student  brooded 
over  the  subject,  and  pondered  on  the  modus  operandi. 
When  he  looked  at  the  sapling  which  is  growing  awry 
he  knew  that  the  way  to  straighten  the  growing  tree 
would  be  to  brace  and  support  it,  until  nature  aided  in 
the  work  by  strengthening  the  limb,  until  it  could  stand 
alone.  If  the  tree  is  barked,  he  would  not  attempt  to 
heal  it  by  hacking  into  the  wound,  and  persist  in  try- 
ing to  cure  it  by  augmenting  its  sensitiveness  and  cut- 
ting and  slashing.  Thus  the  Doctor  drew  his  first  lesson 
in  theoretical  surgery  from  nature,  with  the  thought  of 
how  it  might  be  applied  to  the  human  form  ;  and  in  all 
his  application  of  surgical  knowledge  has  proved  that 
nature  and  science  walk  hand  in  hand  together.  Sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  that  little  one  was  undoubt- 
edly the  impelling  influence  that  awakened  the  genius 
of  a  master  mind  to  the  development  of  a  new  science 


in  surgery  ;  new  appliances  for  relief,  consisting  of  aids  to 
nature  rather  than  hindrances  to  nature's  work.  Re- 
maining at  the  Meaical  College  until  he  graduated 
therefrom,  in  1856,  he  soon  after  started  fur  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  intending  to  hang  out  his  shingle  to  the  breeze. 
Slight  incidents,  however,  sometimes  change  or  deter- 
mine a  whole  course  in  life,  and  so  it  proved  in  this 
case.  While  on  the  train  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  brother  of  General  Lew  Wallace,  and  made  a  trade 
with  him  conditionally  for  a  drug  store  at  Charlestown, 
Illinois.  Upon  his  arrival  there  it  seemed  as  though 
providence  had  guided  him  to  this  spot,  for,  perhaps,  in 
no  other  area  of  like  extent  in  the  country  were  so  many 
suffering  from  physical  deformity.  To  quote  a  familiar 
passage,  "the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blnid,"  found 
their  way  to  him  for  relief;  hundreds  came  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  his  successful  treatment  he  soon  acquired 
a  widespread  reputation  in  the  domain  of  surgery,  and 
from  that  time  to  this,  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury, his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  human  form  to  its  natural  proportions,  to  bring  grace 
out  of  deformity,  and  release  from  pain  the  long  suf- 
fering. His  mechanical  ingenuity  is  remarkable,  and 
his  genius  finds  employment  in  designing  appliances 
and  the  inventing  of  surgical  apparatus,  the  manufact- 
uring of  braces  to  suit  each  individual  case,  etc.  The 
Doctor's  business  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  not  only 
attained  distinction,  but  acquired  wealth,  and  in  1S69 
he  resolved  to  choose  a  more  central  location,  his  choice 
falling  upon  Indianapolis,  to  which  city  he  removed  in 
that  \'ear.  Here  he  founded  the  National  Surgical  In- 
stitute, purchasing  for  that  purpose  one  a^lhe  large 
hotels.  He  soon  metamorphosed  it  into  a  scientific  insti- 
tution, with  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  well  qualified  man- 
agers. Its  patrons  also  are  of  that  character,  and  made 
U)i  from  the  intelligent  and  thinking  classes.  The  Na- 
tional Surgical  Institute  was  incorporated  under  the 
la\\'s  of  the  state,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  the  avowe<l  object  of  treating  all  cases 
of  surgery  and  chronic  diseases;  also,  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  surgical  and  mechanical  appliances, 
splints,  bandages,  braces,  machinery,  and  otiicr  articles 
needed  for  the  treatment  of  the  afflicted.  The  Indi- 
anapolis Institute  owns  and  occupies  a  four-story  block 
of  buildings,  covering  one-quarter  of  a  square,  on  the 
corner  of  Illinois  and  Georgia  streets.  These  buildings 
are  provided  with  sleeping  rooms  to  accommodate  three 
hundred  patients.  No  less  than  thirteen  rooms  are 
used  as  laboratories,  consultation,  prescription,  appa- 
ratus, drug  and  operating  rooms,  and  ofiices.  Back  of 
the  main  buildings,  and  connected  with  them,  is  a  ma- 
chine shop,  covering  twenty-five  hundred  square  feet,  in 
which  are  manufactured  all  kinds  of  apparatus  and  ma- 
chinery for  this  Institute.  In  this  department  are  lo- 
cated a  forty  horse-power  steam  engine,  power  punches. 
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ilics,  shears  for  slnnipiny  and  cutting  out  work,  tnii i  v 
wlicfls,  lathes,  and  other  rKCi»ary  macliiiKTy.  Here 
arc  eonstantly  employed  twenty  to  thirty  skilled  work- 
men, who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  appliances  for 
patients.  The  expense  of  this  department,  material 
and  incidentals,  amounts  to  over  seventy-hve  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  Un  the  second-floor  are  the  parlors, 
tastefully  furnished  and  provided  with  pianos.  On  this 
lloor  also  are  the  dining  hall  la  room  fifty  feet  square, 
handsomely  furnished  i,  the  liaih  rooms,  ladies'  treat- 
ment rooms;  besides  large  rooms  occupied  as  a  nursery, 
where  all  children  left  at  the  institute  without  attend- 
ants or  nurses  are  placed  under  charge  of  a  matron  and 
nurses,  who  look  after  their  want,  and  carry  out  their 
prescribed  treatment,  dressing  and  undressing  them, 
attending  to  their  wardrobe,  and  remaining  with  them 
night  an<l  .lay.  .\s  a  large  percentage  of  the  patients 
are  chddrcn,  many  of  whom  have  not  relatives  wdio 
can  remain  with  tlicm  al  the  Insluule,  this  feature  of 
tile  arrangements  will  lommend  itself  to  many.  The 
gymnasium,  or  general  treatment  room,  is  large,  and 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  patients,  who  congregate  there  in  scores  daily  for  their 
prescribed  treatment.  The  ladies  and  children  with 
nurses  receive  the  varied  treatment  for  the  paralyzed  or 
alTecIeil  limbs  in  a  separate  room,  upon  one  side  of  the 
hall,  and  the  gentlemen,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  other. 
Directly  connected  with  this  apartment  the  Swedish 
movement  machines  and  appliances,  complicated,  in- 
genious, and  varied  in  character  and  number,  are  in  full 
operation,  driven  by  steam  from  the  engine  of  the  shops. 
Here,  also,  are  electrical  machines,  batteries  and  fix- 
tures for  the  easy  apjilication  of  electricity  or  galvanism, 
electro-magnetism  in  all  forms,  quantities,  character,  or 
intensity.  Ingenious  inventions  for  training  paralytics 
to  walk,  for  straighleiiing  crooked  backs,  contracted  or 
stiff  joints,  and  for  the  correction  of  deformity  and 
paralysis  in  general,  abound  cm  every  hand.  No  de- 
scri]Uion  can  do  justice  to  this  department,  or  convey 
full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its  great  advantages  and 
efficiency.  Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  professional 
labor  impo.ed  upmi  the  surgeons  .and  assistants,  it  w.as 
ileemed  neces>ary  to  make  the  boarding  department  sep- 
arate, anil  this  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
lan<llord.  It  is  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  ]irnprietors 
to  make  the  stay  of  the  patients  in  the  institution  as 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  as  possible.  On  arriving  at  the 
institute  each  patient  is  shown  by  the  usher  into  the 
reception  room,  where  he  awaits  the  examination  of 
those  preceiling  him;  the  ordeal,  though  necessary,  of 
waiting  for  his  turn  may  be  very  tedious  to  the  new- 
comer, un.accustomed  to  in-iitutions  of  such  magnitude. 
The  visitor,  no  doubi.  experiences  the  greatest  surprise 
of  his  life  in  beholding  the  number  <if  crippled,  de- 
, formed,   and    helpless    persons    under    treatment    at    the 


institute.  It  is  not  amiss  to  say  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  jjatients  is  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred.  These 
are  not  all  at  the  institute  at  one  time,  a^  those  who 
are  supplied  with  needed  apparatus  and  are  making  sat- 
isfactory progress  are  at  their  homes.  The  evidence  of 
relief  is  all  that  can  be  asked  by  the  most  incredulous, 
and  the  words  of  praise  and  gratitude  from  the  consci- 
entious and  faithful  patients  who  arc  improving  in  health 
and  regaining  the  use  of  long  useless  limbs  are  the 
best  testimonials  of  skill  that  could  be  given,  while 
thousands  of  grateful  letters  are  the  pleasing  assurance 
that  the  life  etTorts  of  Doctor  .Mien  have  not  been  made 
in  vain.  The  great  number  of  railroad  accidents,  to- 
gether with  many  occurring  at  the  machine'  shops  of 
this  city,  annually  furnish  hundreds  of  wounded  appli- 
cants for  treatment.  This  branch  of  the  business,  though 
incidental  and  not  that  for  which  the  institution  was  chiefly 
founded,  has  become  a  very  extensive  field  of  practice. 
When  we  rellecl  that  there  is  a  total  inadequacy  of 
means  provided  -for  the  cure  of  the  thousands  of  de- 
formed and  helpless  beings  all  over  our  land,  whose 
lamentable  condition  cries  aloud  for  help,  then  the 
facilities  to  be  found  al  an  institution  based  on  such 
principles  as  that  herein  described  must  be  appreciated. 
Asylums  are  provided  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  in- 
sane; homes  and  charities  for  the  indigent  sick  and  in- 
firm ;  ba-vtiles  and  reformatories  for  the  vicious  and  the 
criminal.  Vet  the  wail  of  the  indigent  and  suffering 
cripple  is  unheeded,  save  at  the  house  of  alms,  where 
necessary  surgical  skill  and  appliances  are  not  to  be 
found.  The  fact  that  over  four  hundred  thousand  cri|v 
pies  and  deformed  human  beings  in  this  country  are 
without  proper  treatment  should  suggest  a  great  and 
momentous  duly  to  philanthropists  and  legislators. 
Several  years  since  the  demand  on  the  facilities  became 
so  great  from  all  parts  of  ihe  country  that  it  was  deemed 
best  to  establish  an  Kaslcrn  Department  of  the  National 
Surgical  Institute  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  soon 
handsomely  fitted  up  and  in  successful  running  order. 
Soon  afterward  a  branch  or  Southern  Department  was 
established  in  an  institution  at  Atlanta.  And  at  about 
the  same  period  the  Western  Rranch  for  the  urgent  need 
of  dwellers  upon  the  Pacific  coast  w.as  established  at 
San  Francisco,  which  in  1S76  w.as  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved.  .Mthotigh  these  institutes  are  well  estab- 
lished. Doctor  Allen  soon  found  it  impossible  for  him 
to  give  them  his  personal  superintendence,  and  that  un- 
less he  did  personally  give  directions  for  manufacture 
of  appliances  or  braces,  the  work  was  not  so  satisfactory 
in  results.  He  felt  compelled,  therefore.  10  withdraw 
from  the  branch  establishments  and  concentrate  all  his 
energies  to  the  success  of  the  central  one  at  Indianapo- 
lis. The  National  Surgical  Institute,  though  inaugu- 
rated under  Ihe  most  discouraging  auspices,  and  with  a 
limited  patronage,  is  to-day  a  proud  monument  of  liber- 
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ality  and  skill;  and  prominent  among  the  most  philan- 
thropic enterpriseb  of  the  age,  it  is  fultilling  il>.  great  mis- 
sion of  subserving  to  the  relief  of  human  misery  every 
discovery,  invention,  and  improvement  within  the  scope 
of  science  and  at  the  command  of  money.  The  eminent 
success  attained  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  thou- 
sands made  happy  by  the  magnanimous  treatment  of 
the  poor,  the  moderate  fees  demanded  of  the  ricli,  and 
the  explicit  and  candid  manner  in  which  all  are  treated 
have  gained  for  the  institute  the  confidence  and  support 
of  good  people  throughout  the  country.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  endorsed  and  sustained  by  all  the  intelligent 
physicians  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  its  claims  to  merit  by  visiting  the  insti- 
tution. Nothing  but  the  inherent  principle  of  its  system 
could  have  brought  the  institute  to  its  present  mammoth 
proportions  and  wide  reputation.  More  than  forty  thou- 
sand patients  have  been  treated,  and  a  large  majority 
of  them  permanently  cured,  at  this  great  depot  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering.  Doctor  Allen,  amid  his 
multifarious  duties,  has  found  time  through  trusted 
agents  to  amass  a  large  fortune  in  real  estate  and  other 
enterprises,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  proceeds  of 
the  institute  for  support,  having  an  adequate  income 
from  other  sources.  He  is  therefore  prepared  to  give 
personal  and  individual  efforts  to  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity.  "And  they  shall  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed."  \Yhen  the  L>octor  wa^  but  twenty-two  years 
of  age  he  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Shepherd,  a 
lady  in  every  way  worthy  of  him.  They  have  a  fine 
family  of  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  daughters; 
the  eldest  a  young  lady,  the  youngest  now  eight  years 
old.  The  Doctor  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years,  and  a  leader  in  the 
Sunday-school.  His  life  has  been  full  of  good  deeds. 
A  liberal-minded  gentleman,  his  generous,  noble  nature 
and  esthetic  tastes  make  him  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
city,  a  shining  light  in  any  community. 


fARTIXDALE,    ELIJAH    B.       In    every    city    of 
any  pretensions  there  are  always   to   be    found   a 
few  men  whose  names  are  prominently  and  un- 
'K^W  mistakably    identified    with    the    city's    material 
growth  and    development,    and    who   are  always    to    be  j 
found  associated  with   every  movement  which   seems  to 
promise  an  addition  to   the  city's  wealth,    resources,  or 
enterprise,   and   to  enhance  the  importance  of   its  loca-  ' 
tion  and  surroundings.     Such  men  are  seldom  obtrusive, 
though   always   on    the   alert,   and   always    to    be  found  | 
when    called    upon.     The    masses    feel    their    presence, 
rather   than  have   it  thrust  upon    them  ;   and   almost   in- 
sensibly, but  no  less  surely,  do  they  leave  their  impress  I 
upon  the  character  and  institutions  of  their  city.      Such  , 


a  man  is  Judge  E.  B.  Marlindale,  whose  name  is  a  fa- 
miliar one,  not  only  to  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  but  all 
through  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  wherever  the  state  is 
represented  throughout  the  Union.  He  was  born  in 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  August  22,  182S.  His  father 
was  a  pioneer  preacher  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this 
state.  When  he  was  four  years  of  age  Mr.  Martindale's 
parents  moved  to  Henry  County,  Indiana,  and  settled 
on  a  farm  four  miles  east  of  New  Castle.  Here  young 
Martindale  was  brought  up,  sharing  all  the  hardships 
and  pleasures  incident  to  farm-life  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  his  education  consisting  of  the  best  which 
the  county  seminaries  of  those  days  afforded,  and  his 
attendance  at  school  being  alternated  with  work  on  the 
farm.  At  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  sad- 
dler's trade,  and  continued  at  this  until  he  was  twenty, 
still  attending  school  in  the  intervals  of  work,  and  by 
close  attention  and  studious  habits  acquiring  a  good 
English  education,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  his  trade. 
The  destiny  which  "shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
as  we  will,"  did  not,  however,  intend  that  Judge  Mar- 
tindale was  ever  to  achieve  distinction  at  the  saddler's 
bench.  All  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
\o.\y.  and  in  1850  he  hung  out  his  shingle  as  attorney 
and  counselor  at  law  at  New  Castle,  the  county  seat  of 
Henry  County.  For  twelve  years  he  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  there,  and  meanwhile  held  for 
one  term  the  office  of  district  attorney,  and  for  a  term 
the  office  of  prosecuting  nttorney  for  the  counties  of 
Wayne,  Henry,  Randolph,  and  Delaware.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  for 
the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Henry,  Madi- 
son, Hancock,  Rush,  and  Decatur.  His  practice  had 
been  lucrative,  and  in  1S62  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  where  he  has  since  been  located,  and  where 
his  name  has  been  prominently  identified  with  many 
enterprises  calculated  to  benefit  the  city.  He  was  from 
the  first  a  firm  believer  in  a  great  commercial  future  for 
the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  with  the  keen  foresight 
and  sound  judgment  characteristic  of  the  man,  his  plans 
were  laid  accordingly,  and  his  energies  were  bent  to 
encourage  and  foster  every  movement  which  tended  to 
make  the  city  attractive  as  a  residence  and  desirable  as 
a  i^reat  manufacturing  and  commercial  center.  He  was 
a  ju'ime  mover  in  the  laying  out  of  a  great  part  of  the 
city  in  building  plats,  which  were  sold  on  easy  terms  to 
intending  settlers.  The  result  proved  his  excellent  judg- 
ment and  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions.  In  all  his 
transactions  the  element  of  caution  in  his  nature  proved 
a  safeguard  against  wild  speculation,  so  that  when  the 
great  financial  crash  came,  which  so  ruthlessly  and  re- 
morselessly swept  away  fortunes,  although  Judge  Mar- 
tindale was  heavily  loaded,  when  the  wreck  was 
cleared  away  it  was  found  that  he  had  succee<led  in 
wealherin;^    the    storm    much    better    than    had    seemed 
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possible,  allhough  compelled  to  sacrifice  nnicli.  I» 
the  complex  cliain  of  lousiness,  no  one  who  was 
linked  10  him  was  compelled  lo  suffer  by  him,  and 
his  personal  inluj^rity  and  business  management  were 
above  reproach.  The  ••  Martindale  IJIock,"  one  of 
the  finest  business  edifices  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
is  a  standing  monument  to  Judye  Martindale's  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Roberts  Chapel,  on  the  norlli-east  corner  of  Mar- 
ket and  Pennsylvania  Streets,  and  also  partly  covers  the 
site  of  the  first  brick  <l\velling  ever  erected  in  Indian- 
apolis, lie  has  ever  been  knoun  as  a  cheerful  giver  to 
worthy  and  benevolent  objects,  and  betrays  in  innumer- 
able ways  an  unselfish  spirit  that  makes  him  popular 
with  all  who  know  him.  lie  is  an  active  and  zealous 
member  of  the  I'"ir>t  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  for  a  long  time  was  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday-school.  In  1S76  Judge  Martindale  purchased 
the  Indianapolis  Journal,  the  leading  Republican  paper 
of  the  state,  and  assumed  its  active  control.  A  thorough 
and  tried  business  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  he 
brought  to  the  man.igement  of  the  paper  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  sound  judgment  that  had  always  governed 
his  conduct,  and  under  him  the  character  and  tone  of 
the  paper  steadily  improved.  Ardently  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  Republicanism  himself,  but  in  no  sense  a 
bitter  partisan,  or  a  seeker  for  the  spoils  of  office,  he 
aimed  to  make  his  paper  a  true  exponent  of  Republican 
tenets  and  an  ardent  champion  of  the  cause,  while 
utterly  ignoring  and  eschewing  scurrilous  or  personal 
journalism.  While  in  the  management  of  a  paper  of 
the  importance  of  \.hc /lyitrnal,  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  jdease  every  body,  even  of  like 
politics,  with  very  few  exceptions  Judge  Martindale's 
conduct  of  the  /iiKr/w/ met  with  the  approbation  of  his 
party  friends  and  commanded  the  respect  of  his  polit- 
ical opponents.  Il  might,  perhaps,  be  said  with  truth 
that  his  spirit  was  ever  too  independent  to  render  the 
management  of  a  ]iarly  organ  entirely  pleasing  to  him, 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  exciting  political  campaign  of 
1880  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  theyi>«r«(j/ and  resumed 
his  ordinary  business  life  While  a  zealous  partisan  and 
a  man  who>e  advice  is  always  looked  for  and  of  much 
weight  in  the  counsels  of  his  party.  Judge  Martindale 
has  ever  sought  rather  to  advance  the  interests  of  others 
than  to  pave  his  own  way  to  political  preferment.      He 


has  never  been  in  any  sense  an  office  seeker,  although  in 
various  public  and  private  capacities  he  has  demonstrated 
remarkable  executive  ability,  and  an  administrative 
power  possessed  by  few  nun  in  .so  marked  a  degree. 
He  was  largely  identified  w  ith  the  inception  of  some  of 
the  most  prosperous  insurance  companies  in  the  state, 
and  was  the  first  president  and  executive  officer  of  the 
oidesl  company  now  operating  in  Indianapolis.  As  one 
of  the  first  commissioners  of  the  State  Sinking  Fund, 
he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  stale,  and  in  1872 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate  from  Marion  County, 
and  during  one  of  the  most  exciling  sessions  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  body  became  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
his  parly  in  the  upper  house.  Among  many  enterprises 
which  have  done  much  towards  the  building  up  of  the 
trade  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  which  Judge  Martin- 
dale was  active  in  originating,  was  the  immense  foundry 
and  machine  esiablishment  known  as  the  .'\tlas  Works, 
which  now  gives  employment  to  over  one  thousand 
men.  In  social  life  he  is  a  fine  type  of  an  American 
gentleman,  and  his  home  has  ever  been  a  center  of  gen- 
erous hospitality,  in  doing  the  honors  of  which  he  is 
gracefully  seconded  by  his  amiable  wife  and  the  older  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Martindale  («?c  Miss 
Emma  Taylor)  were  united  in  marriage  in  Henry  County 
in  1S53,  and  of  ten  children  born  to  them,  nine  survive. 
Judge  Martindale  is  himself  the  tenth  son  of  a  family 
of  fifteen.  His  children  are  named  respectively  Lynn 
B.,  Charles,  Susan,  Robert,  Clarence,  John,  Mary, 
Emma,  and  Elijah  B.,  Jr.,  now  four  years  old,  and  en- 
joying the  unique  privilege  of  being  the  tenth  son  of  a 
tenth  son.  Judge  Martindale  has  always  been  in  much 
request  as  presiding  officer  at  public  meetings,  where 
his  fine  presence  and  agreeable  address  stamp  him  as  a 
man  of  brilliant  social  qualities,  while  his  dignified  de- 
meanor would  give  to  a  stranger  the  impression  of 
hauteur,  whicl)  gives  way  at  once  upon  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance, when  he  is  found  to  be  the  very  soul  of 
geniality  and  one  of  the  most  courteous  and  urbane  of 
men.  In  business  his  industry  is  untiring:  he  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  "  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,"  and  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  find  him  when  not  "busy."  He  is  now 
in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  physically  and  intellectu- 
ally, and  there  are  few  men  in  the  state  who  can  com- 
pete with  him  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  polished, 
courteous,  active,  popular,  and  praiseworthy  gentleman. 
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Haute,  was  born  at  Bloon 

5,    1S29.     His   father,    Hawes   Ar 


n,  April 
strong,  was  a 
"ti/cP  native  of  Virginia,  and  died  in  1S44.  His  mother, 
Mary  (McColIough)  Armstrong,  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
is  still  living.  James  B.  Armstrong,  a  twin  brother  of 
the  Doctor's,  was  for  several  years  engaged  with  him  as 
practicing  physician  in  Terre  Haute,  and  bore  to  him 
an  extraordinary  resemblance  in  appearance,  manners, 
and  disposition.  His  professional  reputation  was  of  the 
highest  character,  and  he  was  universally  esteemed  for 
his  genial  and  other  attractive  social  qualities.  He  per- 
ished by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  while  returning  from 
a  night  visit  to  a  patient  a  short  distance  in  the  country. 
The  motis'e  for  the  deed  was  evidently  robbery,  but  the 
design  of  the  murderer  in  that  direction  was  frustrated. 
His  tragic  death  created  a  most  intense  excitement,  and 
not  only  cast  a  gloom  over  the  surviving  members  of 
his  family,  but  was  regarded  by  the  citizens  of  Terre 
Haute  as  a  public  calamity.  So  close  were  the  relations 
of  the  brothers  to  each  other,  professioiiallv  and  socially, 
that  in  sketching  the  record  of  one  we  give  substan- 
tially the  history  of  the  other.  The  early  days  of 
William  P.  Armstrong  were  spent  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  received  the  ordinary  common  school  educa- 
tion afforded  by  the  state  of  Indiana.  He  subsequently 
spent  a  year  antl  a  half  in  pursuing  a  literary  course  at 
the  Bloomington  University;  after  which  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  the  tuition  of  an  older 
brother  who  was  engaged  in  practice  near  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  He  attended  his  first  course  of  lectures  at 
Louisville  University,  in  1S54,  after  which  he  practiced 
medicine  for  two  years  before  graduating.  Returning 
to  Louisville  University  for  another  course  of  lectures, 
he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1857.  He  commenced 
practicing  with  his  brother  at  Bloomfield,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval,  continued  his  profession 
there  until  1S64,  when,  with  his  brother,  he  removed 
to  Terre  Haute.  They  soon  built  up  a  lucrative  busi- 
laess,  in  which  James  B.  attended  more  particularly  to 


the  general  practice  of  medicine,  while  William  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  diseases  of 
\Yomen  and  children.  For  this  branch  of  the  profession 
he  had  an  especial  taste,  and  in  it  he  became  remark- 
ably proficient,  meeting  with  unusual  success  in  his 
practice.  In  order  to  mure  thoroughly  acquaint  himself 
with  the  most  approved  methods  in  this  department,  he, 
in  1865,  went  to  Europe  for  study  and  research,  visiting 
the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris.  He  re- 
mained abroad  two  years  and  a  half,  and  was  thus 
enabled  on  his  return  to  carry  into  practice  the  ripe  re- 
sults of  the  research  of  hii  journey.  Since  his  brother's 
death,  he  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
more  laborious  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and  to-day 
he  enjoys  a  fine  practice,  being  widely  known  as  an 
able  practitioner.  Doctor  Armstrong  is  a  member  of 
the  Vigo  County  Medical  Society,  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  in  which  his  deceased  brother 
bore  a  very  active  and  conspicuous  part.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Republican,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Disciple  or 
Christian  Church.  Doctor  Armstrong  married,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  Miss  Emma  Jackson,  a  lady  born  in  the 
city  of  Terre  Haute,  though  brought  up  and  educated 
in  Wisconsin.  Two  children,  both  girls,  are  the  fruits 
of  this  marriage.  The  Doctor  is  a  man  of  most  agree- 
able social  qualities,  whose  pleasant  face  and  cheerful 
demeanor  mark  him  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  bring  cheer 
and  comfort  to  the  sick  chamber.  He  is  a  universal 
favorite  in  the  community,  and  an  active  supporter  of 
the  best  interests  of  society. 


)aLL.  WILLIAM  CREIGHTON,  journalist,  of 
Terre  Haute,  was  horn  at  Terre  Haute,  Decem]»er 
27,  1S46.  His  father,  William  James  Ball,  was  an 
^i'"j  old  resident  of  Vigu  County,  and  for  a  long  time 
actively  identified  with  railroad  and  similar  enterprises 
in  that  section  of  the  state.  He  was  resident  engineer 
of  the  W^abash  and  Erie  Canal,  engineer  of  the  Indian- 
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apolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  constructing  engineer  of 
l!vansville  and  Cra«  fordsville  Railroad,  and  receiver  of 
the  Richmond  and  I.ogansport  Railroad.  Mr.  Ball's 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Julia  Sterritt  Creigh- 
lon,  was  a  native  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  her  family 
have  long  been  very  prominent,  her  father  having  been 
for  many  years  member  of  Congress  from  that  district. 
The  Ball  family  are  of  Virginian  extraction.  After  re- 
ceiving his  early  training  in  the  private  and  public 
schools  of  Terre  Haute,  William  C.  spent  one  year  at 
the  Indiana  State  University,  and  afterwards  finished  a 
literary  course  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts, 
whence  he  was  graduated  in  l86S.  For  the  succeeding 
three  years  he  taught  in  a  high  school  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and,  during  the  same  period,  studied  law 
in  the  Washington  LIniversity  Law  School  in  that  city. 
In  1871  he  returned  to  Terre  Haute,  and  November  I, 
1S72,  purchased  the  Terre  Haute  daily  and  weekly 
Gazt'Ue,  with  which  he  has  since  been  connected.  His 
paper  is  devoted  strictly  to  the  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  parly,  and  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  wield  a  powerful  influence  among  the 
members  of  the  j)arty  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
While  tlius  outlining  his  policy,  the  editor,  in  his  edi- 
tt)rial  department,  can  not  be  said  to  be  trammeled  by 
]>arly  machinery,  as  in  local  affairs  he  is  thoroughly  in- 
dependent and  non-|)artisan  in  his  comments  on  matters 
of  public  utility.  Never  a  candidate  for  political  dis- 
tinction himself,  he  is  an  unflinching  supporter  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party  with  jjen  and  voice.  While  dis- 
claiming for  hiniself  any  record  worthy  of  mention,  and 
refusing  to  recognize  himself  as  entitled  to  the  honor, 
his  friends  insist  upon  his  right  to  a  seat  among  the 
rejiresentative  men  of  his  native  slate;  and  his  marked 
ability,  and  unquestioned  position  as  a  journalist  wield- 
ing more  than  ordinary  influence,  entitle  him  to  this 
ilistinclion.      He  is  »lill  ( 1S78)  unmarrieil. 


fARRINCTON,  OKNKRAl.  HKXRV  r.KKHr.E, 
l.L.  D.,  of  ihe  United  Stales  army,  was  born  at 
.'/*  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  March  2,  1824.  He  is 
'^  the  son  of  Miles  and  Mary  (BeebccI  Carrington. 
The  name  ligures  as  early  as  1 192  in  I'.nglish  history, 
and  the  lieebees  took  their  name,  with  the  IlL-ehive 
coat-of-arms,  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  in 
recognition  of  industry  and  usefulness  in  the  Puritan 
cause.  C.eneral  Carrington's  gran<lfalher,  James  Car- 
rington, was  a  partner  of  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the 
cotton-gin,  and  frnm  about  the  year  1800  until  1S25 
was  superintendent  of  the  m.anufacture  of  arms  for  the 
United  Slater  at  Whitneyville,  Connecticut,  and  for  a 
long  time  inspector  of  public  wi.rk  at  tlie  Springfield 
anil     Harper's    l-'erry    United     Siaies    armories.      As    a 


memento  of  past  times,  Eli  Whitney,  junior,  sent  a 
fowling-piece  of  his  own  manufacture  to  the  General's 
second  son,  James,  as  "an  expression  of  profound 
respect  for  his  own  father's  friend."  The  site  of  Simp- 
son, Hall  &  Co.'s  Britannia  works,  at  Wallingford,  Con- 
necticut, is  known  as  "Carrington's  Pond,"  in  memory 
of  James  Carrington,  who  indulged  his  inventive  taste 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  first  parallel  rulers,  coffee- 
mills,  and  other  original  mechanical  products,  as  he 
gained  time  from  public  work.  He  also  built  the  first 
factory  there.  General  Carrington's  maternal  grand- 
father and  great  grandfather,  as  well  as  himself,  were 
graduates  of  Vale  College,  antl  the  second  named  bore 
part  in  the  French  and  Canadian  War  of  175",  the  orig- 
inal address  which  he  delivered  to  the  soldiers  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  Canada  being  still  in  possession  of 
the  family.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  began  prepara- 
tion for  college  in  1835,  at  Torringford,  Connecticut,  in 
the  old  house  of  Samuel  J.  Mills,  the  early  niissionarj', 
and  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  William  Goodman 
and  Doctor  E.  D.  Hudson,  who  were  among  the  ear- 
liest Abolitionists,  and  were  repeatedly  mobbed  in  New 
England  for  their  .sentiments.  While  at  this  school  an 
incident  occurred  which  made  a  permanent  impression 
upon  the  young  student.  A  stranger  visited  the  school, 
addressed  the  boys  upon  African  history  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave-trade,  and  then  asked  all  to  stand  up 
who  would  pledge  themselves  in  after  years  to  ])ray 
and  work  for  univers.al  liberty.  Voung  Carrington  w:is 
one  of  two  who  gave  this  pledge.  The  stranger,  placing 
a  hand  upon  the  head  of  each,  repeated  the  following 
singular  benediction  :  "Now,  may  God  Ihe  Father,  my 
Father,  your  I'ather,  and  the  African's  Father  ;  Christ 
the  Savior,  my  Savior,  your  Savior,  and  the  African's 
Savior;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  my  Com- 
forter, your  Comforter,  and  the  .Xfrican's  Comforter, 
bring  you  early  to  Jesus,  and  give  you  grace  to  redeem 
your  pledge,"  It  was  not  until  years  after  that  it  was 
known  that  this  stranger  w.is  John  Ossawatomie  Brown, 
whose  soul,  "still  marching  on,"  is  immortal  in  song 
and  history.  How  well  the  subject  of  this  sketch  proved 
faithful  to  the  jiledge  so  solemnly  imposed  is  .shown  in 
his  whole  subsei|uent  career.  From  1S37  to  1S40  he 
was  under  the  instruction  of  .Simeon  Hart,  of  Farming- 
ton,  Ccmneeticul,  joining  the  Congregational  Church 
there,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  senior,  and 
being  taught  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  his  son,  who  had 
previously  graduated  from  Vale  College.  At  that  time 
the  Armislead  slaves  were  on  a  farm  at  F.nrmington, 
pending  ihc  decision  of  tl.eir  future  destiny.  The  im- 
pression previously  made  by  John  Brown's  appeals  wx"! 
deepened  when  a  mob  broke  the  glass  windows  of  Rev. 
Doctor  Porter's  lecture  room,  because  he  offered  prayer 
that  the  negroes  might  never  be  returned  to  slavery. 
With   a  strong  predilection   for   military  studies  he  had 
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to  coiUcikI  \vilhdeciae<l  teiulencic^  [.>lung  troubles,  l-.iit. 
sunvn.Icnng  his  first  choice,  L;radualL-tl  at  Yale  College  in 
1S45,  Willi  a  class  which  afterward  furnished  seven  gen- 
erals to  the  war,  including  Generals  Richard  Taylor,  Tap- 
pan,  St.  John,  and  others,  he  being  the  only  general  officer 
from  the  class  who  was  in  the  national  army.  Upon 
leaving  college  he  became  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy and  chemistry,  at  the  Irving  Institute,  Tarrytown, 
New  York,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship,  advice, 
i«nd  encouragement  of  Washington  Irving;  and  began 
that  inquiry  into  our  national  history  whicli  culminated, 
after  thirty  years  of  study,  in  his  great  work,  "The  Bat- 
tles of  the  American  Revolution."  The  students  were 
organized  as  a  military  organization,  a  gymnasium  was 
built,  and  he  had  a  foretaste  of  the  work  which,  many 
years  after,  he  performed  for  Wabash  College,  Indiana. 
In  1S47  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Yale  College,  sup- 
plementing his  legal  study  by  filling  the  position  of 
professor  of  natural  science  at  the  New  Haven  Young 
Ladies'  Collegiate  Institute.  In  1S4S  he  located  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  first  as  law  partner  of  Hon.  Aaron  F. 
Perry,  now  of  Cincinnati,  and  then,  for  nine  years,  with 
Hon.  William  Dennison,  afterw'ard  Governor  of  the 
slate.  In  1S49  he  participated,  with  two  other  young 
men,  in  protecting  Frederick  Douglass  from  an  attempt 
made  by  a  mob  to  drown  out  with  a  fire-engine  his 
advertised  address  at  the  old  state-house;  and  in  1S54 
took  an  active  part  in  the  protest  against  the  pro-slavery 
operations  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting incident  that  in  1S61,  from  the  steps  of  the 
new  state-house,  in  the  same  grounds,  he  presented  to 
a  company  of  the  sSth  Massachusetts  the  first  colors 
placed  in  the  hands  of  colored  troops.  As  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Twelfth  (Columbus)  Ohio  District,  in  the 
slate  convention  of  June  17  of  that  year,  he  was  placed 
upon  the  committee  upon  resolutions,  along  with 
Joshua  K.  Giddings,  J.  J.  Root,  Ephraim  R.  Eckley, 
Rufus  P.  Spaulding,  and  others,  and  was  selected  by 
the  convention  for  chairman  of  the  committee  of  seven 
which  was  instructed  to  correspond  wdth  friends  of  lib- 
erty throughout  the  country,  and  secure  concert  of  ac- 
tion in  the  organization  of  the  new  party,  which  soon 
adopted  the  name  Republican.  An  intimate  friendship 
was  at  once  formed  with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  one 
which  never  wavered.  Upon  entering  on  his  duties  as 
Governor,  Mr.  Chase  commissioned  General  Carrington 
as  Judge  Advocate,  then  as  Inspector-general,  and  finally 
asAdjutant-generai,  which  office  he  retained  until  1861, 
when  he  entered  the  regular  army.  In  1S57  Governor 
Chase  initiated  a  thorough  state  militia  system,  accompa- 
nying the  adjutant-general  during  his  visits  to  encamp- 
ments. An  issue  arose  between  the  Ohio  state  and 
the  United  States  authorities  as  to  certain  arrests  made 
near  Xenia,  under  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  General 
Carrington   was   deputized   to   visit  President  Buchanan 


and  Secretary  Cass,  and  arrange  for  an  interview  as  a 
basis  of  settlement  of  the  vexed  conflicl.  It  w  as  agreed 
that  whichever  party  first  gained  jurisdiction  simuid  pro- 
ceed to  try  cases;  and  Mr.  Chase  declared  that,  while  he 
would  respect  Federal  authority  when  legitimately  used, 
he  would  exhaust  the  power  of  the  state  in  vindication 
of  its  own  rightful  process.  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  tested,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpits, 
the  legality  of  certain  fines  and  imprisonments  made  in 
Cuyahoga  County,  under  the  same  fugitive  slave  law, 
the  militia  of  Columbus  were  put  under  arms  to  en- 
force the  finding  of  the  court,  in  case  it  should  dis- 
charge the  parties  and  rearrest  be  attempted.  During 
twelve  years'  practice  of  the  law,  General  Carrington 
followed  up  his  scientific  studies,  besides  being  the  at- 
torney of  the  railroads  of  Central  Ohio,  including  those 
to  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland;  but  wdth  equal  fidelity  de- 
voted his  leisure  hours  to  the  perusal  of  classic  authors, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  work  upon  "  Pre-Chris- 
tian Assurances  of  Immortality  and  Accountability," 
which  embraces  a  selection  from  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
ttiors  upon  those  themes.  He  was  elder  in  the  Second 
Pesbyterian  Church  at  Columbus,  for  a  time  superintend- 
ent of  its  Sunday-school,  and  had  charge  of  the  erection 
of  its  fine  church  edifice;  was  president  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  city,  and,  with  H. 
Thane  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  attended  as  a  delegate 
from  Ohio  the  first  international  association,  held  at  Mon- 
treal in  1S49.  For  months  before  the  war  began  he  was 
earnestly  interested  in  the  preparation  of  the  state  militia 
for  the  contingency  already  foreseen.  A  letter  from  Sena- 
tor Chase  in  February  advised  the  selection  of  good  offi- 
cers, as  the  best  advised  persons  were  anticipating  war. 
Secretary  Cass  thus  wrote  in  the  spring:  "We  have  in- 
deed fallen  upon  evil  times,  when  those  who  should  pre- 
serve seem  bent  upon  destroying  the  country."  Impressed 
by  the  urgency,  General  Carrington  wrote  to  General 
Wool,  then  commanding  at  Troy,  New  York,  for  ten  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  and  announced,  in  an  address  entitled 
"The  Hour,  the  Peril,  and  the  Duty,"  that  the  nation 
was  "on  the  verge  of  a  war  which  would  outlast  a  pres- 
idential term,  would  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  thousands  of  millions  of  treasure ;  but  that  in  the  end 
the  continent  would  be  free,  and  the  nations  would  pay 
us  homage."  This  was  repeated  at  the  request  of  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  especially  of  Mr.  GarfieM 
and  Mr.  Cox  (both  of  whom  became  generals  in  the  serv- 
ice), but  before  it  w^as  delivered  a  second  time  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fall  of  Sumter  was  received.  Upon 
the  first  call  for  troops  two  regiments  were  started  fur 
Washington  from  Ohio  within  sixty  hours;  a  foundry 
was  opened  on  Sunday  for  casting  round  shot  for  a  Ital- 
tery,  and  under  the  orders  of  General  McClellan,  to 
whom  Governor  Dennison  had  intrusted  the  command 
of   the  state  troops,  nine  full  regiments  were  moved  to 
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West  Virginia  Ijcforc  llic  Uiiilcil  Slates  three  months' 
men  were  organized.  fhc  thanks  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  an<l  of  Generals  Scott  ami  Wool  for  this  prompt 
action  were  followed  by  the  detail  of  General  Carrington 
as  visitor  to  West  Point,  ami  hy  his  appointment  as  col- 
onel of  the  iSth  Unite<l  States  Infantry,  they  concurring 
with  Secretary  Chase  in  a  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  selection  to  a  full  colonelcy.  A  regular  army 
camp  was  established  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  his 
command,  for  the  organization  of  the  15th,  l6th,  iSth, 
and  19th  United  Slates  Infantry.  The  demands  of  the 
service  left  little  lime  for  drilling  men  in  camp;  so  that 
in  the  fall  of  1S61  he  reported  to  General  Uuell  with 
twelve  companies  of  the  iSth  and  six  of  the  i6th  In- 
fantry, lie  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  gih  and  35lh  Ohio  and  the  2d  Minnesota, 
and  joined  General  Thomas  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky.  Be- 
ing rerpiired  to  complete  his  regiment,  he  returned  to 
Ohio  and  tilled  it  to  its  maximum  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  tifty-lhree  men,  but  in  the  pressure  of  the 
Kirby  Smith  campaign  he  was  transferred  to  Indiana, 
to  hasten  the  organization  and  movement  of  its  Iroops 
to  the  front.  Promotion  as  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers followed  in  1S62,  and  as  district  commander, 
superintendent  of  recruiting  service,  and  commander  of 
the  draft  rendezvous,  he  h.ad  charge  of  the  organization 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  men  in 
Indiana,  in  addition  to  the  regular  troops  and  the  early 
regiments  raised  from  Ohio.  For  services  in  raising  the 
siege  of  Krankfort,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Governor 
liramlette,  and  fully  disclosed  the  secret  operations  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  other  treasonable  orders  along 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  His  personal  relations 
were  extremely  intimate  with  Governor  Morton,  and  he 
enlertaineil  the  strongest  confidence  in  the  purity,  pa- 
triotism, and  statesmanship  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
Upon  muster  out  as  general  of  volunteers,  he  joined 
his  regiment  in  the  .\rmy  of  the  Cumberland,  presided 
over  the  military  commission  at  Louisville  for  the  trial 
of  guerrillas,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  plains  to  replace 
volunteer  troops  with  his  own  regiment.  Late  in  1S65 
he  was  in  command,  at  Fort  Kearney,  of  the  East  Sub- 
district  of  Nebrask.a,  sui^ervising  Imlian  operations  on 
the  Republican  River.  In  May,  iS6f).  he  commanded 
the  expedition  to  open  a  wagon  route  to  Montana  by 
the  P<.wder  River  .and  P.ig  Horn  Mountain  countries, 
built  Fort  Kearney,  and  other  posts,  commanded  the 
Rocky  Mountain  district,  and  was  through  the  harass- 
ing Indian  operations  connected  with  the  Red  Cloud 
campaign.  In  1S67  he  was  in  charge  at  Fort  McPher- 
son,  establishing  frien.lly  relations  with  Spotted  Tail 
and  other  chiefs,  commanded  at  Fort  Sedgwick  in  186S 
and  1869,  and  was  detailed,  under  an  act  of  Congress, 
as  professor  of  military  science  at  Wabash  College,  In- 
diana, in  n.-cember  of  th:il  year.      In   1,^70,  suffering  on 


account  of  wounds  and  exposure  incurred  while  on 
duty,  he  was  retired  from  field  service,  but  continued  on 
the  college  detail,  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  is  given,  in 
rai)i<l  summary.  General  Carrington's  career  as  a  student, 
lawyer,  and  soldier.  His  recor<l  as  a  litt^nitntr  remains 
to  be  considered.  He  has  paid  little  aitentioji  to  his 
minor  works.  "  The  Scourge  of  the  Alps,"  a  serial  Swiss 
story  of  the  days  of  Tell,  was  written  in  1847,  while  at 
Tarrytown.  "American  Classics,"  or  "Incidents  of 
Revolutionary  Suffering,"  followed  in  1849,  as  well  a* 
"Russia  as  a  Nation."  This  was  coincident  with  the 
visit  of  Kossuth,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  detailed 
map  of  the  Russo-Hungarian  War,  and  with  whom  he 
formed  an  enduring  friendship.  His  address  upon  the 
Hungarian  struggle  was  the  Last  ever  given  in  the  old 
Ohio  state-house,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of 
its  delivery.  "  Hints  to  Soldiers  Taking  the  Field"  be- 
came popular,  and  the  Christian  Commission  distributed 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  during  the  war. 
Lectures  and  essays  have  been  numerous,  including  a 
pamphlet  upon  the  "Mineral  Resources  of  Indiana," 
and  pajiers  upon  "  Chrome  Steel,"  the  "  .American  Rail- 
way System,"  etc.,  etc.,  some  of  which  have  been  read 
before  the  British  .\ssociation  of  Science  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. -At  the  Bristol  meeting  of  that  scientific  body,  in 
1S75,  he  was  placed  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
following  sections:  "Mechanical  Science,"  "Geog- 
raphy," and  ".Anthropology."  His  paper  upon  the 
"  Indians  of  the  North-west"  was  published  in  full  in 
the  British  jiapcrs;  and  upon  the  test  of  the  eighty-one 
ton  gun  at  Woolwich  he  was  called  from  Paris  by  tele- 
gram from  General  Campbell.  British  I>irector-generaI 
of  .Artillery,  being  the  only  foreigner  present  at  the  ex- 
periment. "Crisis  Thoughts,"  published  in  1878,  in- 
cludes "The  Hour,  the  Peril,  and  the  Huty,"  with  two 
other  orations  upon  the  war.  "  .Ab-sa-ra-ka,  Land  of 
Massacre,"  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  is  a  book  of  nearly 
four  hundred  pages,  with  maps  and  engravings,  giving 
a  full  description  of  Indian  battles,  massacres,  and  trea- 
ties from  1865  to  1879,  and  is  carefully  accurate,  while 
full  of  thrilling  narrative  and  adventure;  the  first  thirty 
chapters,  embodying  his  wife's  experience,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1S68,  upon  her  return  from  Montana  an<l  Da- 
kota. .A  more  important  work,  the  result  of  research 
and  study  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and 
the  outgrowth  of  early  conferences  with  Irving,  is  the 
"Battles  of  the  .American  Revolution."  The  labor 
upon  this  work  h.is  been  immense.  British  and  French 
authorities,  and  the  faculties  of  universities,  .alike  ex- 
tended courtesies  during  the  research  ;  and  while  per- 
sonal sufN-eys  of  many  battle-fields  greatly  cleared  the 
doubtful  questions,  the  field-notes  of  British,  Hessian, 
French,  and  other  sohliers,  were  carefully  tested,  ami 
incorporated  in  the  maps,  which  in  every  case  were 
i  clrawn    by  the  laborious  author.     The   indorsements  of 
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the  work  include  not  only  public  oftici.ils  abroad,  such 
as  ex-President  Thiers,  and  Senator  La  Fayette,  of 
France,  but  English  statesmen,  with  Bancroft  and  Loss- 
mg,  Woolsey  and  Evarts,  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  the  press  without  exception.  The  work  is 
original  in  design.  It  not  only  tells  why  and  how  a 
battle  was  fought,  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  forty  splen- 
did maps  that  adorn  the  work,  each  battle-field  assumes 
the  character  of  a  slowly  moving  panorama,  in  which 
every  movement  is  presented  to  the  eye.  Historic  pre- 
cision blends  with  descriptive  power  of  a  high  order 
to  make  this  work  at  once  valuable  to  the  student  of 
history  and  intensely  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
General  Carrington  has,  however,  made  much  progress 
upon  another  work,  for  which  he  is  eminently  adapted 
by  previous  study.  This  is  none  other  than  "The 
Battles  of  the  Bible,"  based  on  the  same  general  plan 
that  characterizes  his  great  American  history.  This  will 
involve  not  only  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  research 
among  Hebrew  antiquities,  with  critical  examination  of 
many  authors  and  places.  He  has  the  assurance  of  of- 
ficial aid  abroad,  and  possesses  the  courage  to  under- 
take the  work.  He  knows  neither  fatigue  or  doubt  in 
such  labors.  He  has  received  many  compliments  from 
Kistorical  societies,  and  has  had  several  literary  titles 
conferred  upon  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  bar.  General  Carrington  has 
been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Margaret  Irvin 
SuUivant,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Sullivant, 
Esq.,  a  noted  scientist  and  scholar,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  McDowell,  of 
Danville,  Kentucky.  She  is  described  in  a  memorial 
volume,  published  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1S74,  as 
"of  commanding  presence,  gentle  and  dignified  in 
deportment,  refined  and  cultivated  in  taste,  and,  while 
quite  delicate  in  constitution,  of  great  courage  and 
endurance  ;  of  a  high  type  of  womanhood,  loved  and 
respected  by  both  relatives  and  friends."  She  accompa- 
nied her  husband  during  the  war,  and  with  equal  fidelity 
through  the  years  of  trying  exposure  on  the  plains,  from 
1S65  to  1869.  She  died  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  May 
II,  1S70,  just  after  her  husband  began  duty  at  Wabash 
College.  Of  their  children,  Mary  McDowell,  born  Oc- 
tober 5,  1S52,  died  April  7,  1S54;  Margaret  Irvin,  born 
November  22,  1S55,  died  July  25,  1S56;  Joseph  Sulli- 
vant, born  June  9,  1S59,  died  September  29,  1859; 
Morton,  born  June  23,  1864,  died  August  23,  1S64 ; 
Henry  Sullivant,  born  August  5,  1857,  was  with  his 
parents  on  the  plains,  and  declined  an  appointment  as 
engineer  cadet  at  Annapolis,  but  spent  two  years  with 
an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  He  then  entered 
Wabash  College,  and  graduated  June  25,  1S79.  James 
Beebee  was  born  October  23,  1S60:  he  was  also  on  the 
plains,  and,  after  three  years  at  Wabash  College,  took  a 
commercial  course  at  Russell's    Collegiate  and  Military 


School,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  General  Carring- 
ton's  second  wife  was  the  third  daughter  of  Robert 
Courtney  and  Eliza  Jane  Haynes,  of  Tennessee;  Mr. 
Courtney  having  removet-l  from  Richmond,  \^irginia,  in 
1825.  Although  a  slave-holder  he  was  sure  that  the 
system  was  wrong,  and  that  the  nation  would  never  re- 
alize its  highest  prosperity  until  freedom  became  general. 
Of  peculiar  gentleness,  combined  with  firmness  in  his 
moral  and  religious  views,  he  taught  and  transmitted 
the  precepts  which  marked  his  children,  wdien,  shortly 
after  his  death,  the  war  began.  His  widow  and  daugh- 
ters were  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the  Union  cause. 
When  the  first  Federal  troops,  consisting  of  the  first 
battalion  of  the  15th  United  States  Infantry,  Major 
John  H.  King  commanding,  entered  F'ranklin,  Tennes- 
see, March  16,  1S62,  it  was  greeted  with  an  outspoken 
"Hurrah  for  the  banner  whose  loveliness  hallows  the 
air,"  by  one  daughter,  Florence  Octie,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Cochnower.  With  her  sister  Fannie  she  kept  up  com- 
munication with  the  Federal  authorities,  and  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Franklin,  which  raged  near  their  house,  the  mother, 
two  daughters,  a  young  brother,  John — now  a  lawyer  at 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana — relieved  the  Federal  wounded, 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  who  had  been  removed 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church;  dressed  their  wounds  and 
took  the  sole  care  of  them  during  seventeen  days,  until 
the  return  of  the  Federal  army  from  Nashville.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  made  official  notice  of  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  this  family,  and  says  of  the  important  intelli- 
gence communicated  by  the  sister  Fannie  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  "Her  information  was  on  all 
occasions  given  from  patriotic  motives,  as  she  has  inva- 
riably refused  any  pecuniary  reward."  The  Sanitary 
Commission  published  her  detailed  report  of  the  battle 
of  Franklin,  and  the  trying  hospital  experience;  but  an 
emphatic  request  limits  the  writer's  desire  to  give  full 
details  of  an  experience  which  AA'as  that  of  conscien- 
tious duty,  avoiding  public  display.  She  married  Col- 
onel G.  W.  Grummond  after  the  war.  Being  subse- 
quently appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  l8th  United  States 
Infantry,  he  was  a  victim  of  the  Phil.  Kearney  massacre 
of  December  21,  1866.  A  single  extract  from  Mrs. 
Carrington's  "  Experience  on  the  Plains  "  is  not  to  be 
omitted.  "To  a  woman  whose  house  and  heart  received 
the  widow  as  a  sister,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  advise 
her  of  the  facts,  the  recital  of  the  scenes  of  that  day, 
even  at  this  late  period,  is  full  of  pain  ;  but  at  that  time 
the  Christian  fortitude  and  holy  calmness  with  which 
Mrs.  Grummond  looked  up  to  her  Heavenly  Father  for 
wisdom  and  strength  inspired  all  with  something  of  her 
own  patience  to  know  the  worst  and  meet  its  issues." 
The  tender  association  of  these  two  women  during  such 
an  ordeal,  and  during  a  winter's  march,  when  the  mercury 
was  sometimes  forty  degrees  below  zero,  was  never  in- 
terrupted.    While  one    accompanied  her   husband's  re- 
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mains  lo  Tennessee,  Mrs.  t'arringlon  underwent  nearly 
Ihree  more  years  of  frontier  exposure,  and  survived  that 
exposure  liul  a  few  months  after  her  husband  reaehed 
Wahash  College.  In  April,  1871,  General  Carrington 
married  the  former  companion  of  his  wife's  experience 
on  the  plains.  Their  children  are:  Robert  Chase,  bom 
January  28,  1872;  Henrietta,  born  .\iiril  28,  1S74; 
Eliza  Jennie,  born  April  27,  1S75  ;  and  Willie  Wands, 
by  Mrs.  Carrington's  first  husbanil,  born  April  14,  1867, 
and  adopted  by  General  Carrington  upon  his  second 
marriage.  General  Carrington  retained  his  voluntary 
detail  at  Wabash  College  until  June,  1S78;  was  called 
lo  deliver  ihc  historical  oration  at  Monmouth,  New  Jer- 
sey, when  the  corner-stone  was  laid  to  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment, June  28,  and  since  that  time  has  devote<l  himself 
to  the  completion  of  his  other  works,  already  referred 
to.  Thus  far  he  h.is  declined  positions  tendered  as  rail- 
roatl  engineer  and  jjrofessor  of  history,  but  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  complete  his  pajier  upon  American  and 
Kuropcan  Railway  Systems  fur  future  delivery  in  Great 
Uritain. 

i|||AKTKR,  WILLIAM  W.,  attorney-at-law.  Brazil, 
*V>Ii  Indiana,  was  born  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  Scp- 
V'  ^  tember  to,  lS;6.  lie  is  a  son  of  John  and  Jemima 
'■•'  (Pallon)  Carter,  the  former  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  the  latter  of  M.tryland,  an.l  of  English  and  Welsh 
ileseenl.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  Revolutionary 
hero,  fighting  utider  General  Washington,  and  his  father 
was  for  a  lime  engaged  as  teamster  in  the  second  con- 
test with  Great  Britain.  In  October,  1S37,  his  parents 
moved  to  Clay  County,  Indiana,  and  .settled  on  a  farm 
in  I'osey  Township.  The  locality  at  that  time  was  little 
else  than  a  vast  expanse  of  unoccupied  territory.  Here, 
amidst  the  surroundings  of  a  rural  home,  began  the  ca- 
reer of  young  Carter,  and  here  he  was  taught  the  use 
of  the  ax,  mattock,  and  hoe.  The  only  means  of  scho- 
lastic training  was  that  afforded  by  the  rude  pioneer 
school-house,  wherein  the  patient  i)edagogue  gave  in- 
struction in  the  rudiments  of  the  three  R's,  and  wielded 
the  birch  with  the  air  of  an  autocrat.  But  good  use 
was  made  of  these  me.ager  facilities,  so  that  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  Mr.  Carter  entered  the  literary  department 
t>f  .\sbury  University,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  where  he 
applied  himself  .assiduously  lo  his  studies  for  two  years. 
He  h.ad  now  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  iju-ilify 
himself  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  idea  he  enlere.l  the  olVice  ..f  Hon.  Harvey  D.  Scoii 
.-M.d  R.  W.  Th.inipson,  of  T.rre  Ilaule.  Indiana-th.- 
I.m.r  now  Secrclary  of  War     an.l  beg.an  reading  the  lexl- 

1 k>.     This,  however,  continued  but  a  short  time,  for, 

feeling  the  necessity  of  belter  facilities  than  could  be 
found  in  an  office  with  active  practitioners,  whose  time 
was  entirely  consumed  with   weighty    legal    matters,  he 


repaired  again  lo  the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  augment- 
ing his  exche(|uer,  to  enable  him  lo  take  a  course  of 
study  in  a  law  school.  This  he  .accomplished,  .and 
in  1857  entered  the  Law  Department  of  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, where,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  he  graduated  w  ilh 
praiseworthy  honors.  Immediately  after  graduation  he 
located  in  Bowling  Green,  then  the  county  seat  of  Clay 
County,  and  entered  regularly  upon  the  practice  of  law, 
and  a  few  months  subsequently   became  a-ssocialed  with 

D.  E.  Williamson,  of  Greencastle,  Indiana.  From  the 
very  outset  Mr.  Carter  demonstrated  that  his  profession 
was  well  chosen,  for  so  readily  did  he  adapt  himself 
to  its  requirements  that  soon  after  commencing  the 
practice  he  had  quite  a  lucrative  basiness,  for  a  young 
attorney  in  a  community  already  well  stocked  with  law- 
yers of  older  and  graver  heads,  some  of  whom  ranked 
with  the  very  ablest  in  the  state.  He  had  Just  become 
fairly  initiated  into  the  intricacies  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, wdien,  in  his  view  of  the  nation's  situation,  it 
demanded  that  he  should  quit  the  quiet  pursuit  of  a 
professional  life  to  take  his  place  among  the  Union 
hosts  ag.iinst  secession.  Nor  did  he  wait  to  secure  an 
officer's  commission  as  an  extra  incentive,  though  worthy 
of  such  a  distinction.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Ctmi- 
pany  D,  71st  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  wenl 
immediately  to  the  front.  The  first  engagement  in 
which  he  participated  was  at  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
where    the    Federal    forces    were    defeated    by    General 

E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  the  71st  was  captured.  Il  was 
in  this  desperate  encounter  that  the  brave  Major 
William  Conkling  was  killed.  Thus  an  imporlanl  va- 
cancy was  to  be  filled,  and  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances pointed  lo  Mr.  Carter  as  the  man  for  the  place. 
After  the  regiment  was  paroled  they  remained  in  Camp 
Dick  Thompson,  at  Terre  Haute,  for  some  time.  In 
September  a  satisfactory  exchange  was  effecled  with  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  regiment  was  again  ready  for 
active  service  in  the  field;  but  a  major  was  lacking  for 
the  regiment,  and  in  this  connection,  on  the  thirleetilh 
day  of  December,  occurred  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  promotion  of  the  whole  war — the  commis- 
sioning of  Mr.  Carter  .is  m.ajor,  over  the  heads  of  all  ihe 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  ofticers  of  his  regi- 
ment, from  private  up  to  the  rank  of  major,  some  of 
whom  were  avowed  aspirants  for  the  position.  Com- 
mencing with  ihe  January  following  his  promotion  to 
the  position  as  m.ajor,  his  regiment  was  stationed  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  chiefly  employed  in  guarding  rebel  pris- 
oners until  July  I,  1S63,  and  shortly  after  the  71st  was 
recruited,  and  changed  lo  ibe  6th  Indiana  Cavair)'. 
Soon  after  this  It  will  be  remembered  that  General  John 
Morgan  began  his  ilaring  raid  into  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
The  71st  wenl  lo  the  state  line  lo  intercept  his  move- 
ments, and  spent  some  lime  in  guarding  properly  at 
New    .Albany,  Indiana,    and    during  the    following  .Sep- 
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tcnibcr  and  Octolici'  the  battalion  was  stationcil  at 
Miiunt  Slciling,  Kentucky.  In  November  following,  it 
was  ordered  to  Somerset,  Kentucky,  and  in  December 
went  to  East  Tennessee,  where  it  was  engaged  in  some 
hotly  contested  skirmishes.  About  this  time  the  regi- 
ment suffered  great  privations  and  hardships  on  account 
of  insufficient  food  and  clothing.  Its  next  order  was  to 
return  to  Mount  Sterling,  Kentucky.  From  Mount 
Sterling  it  was  ordered  to  Camp  Nelson,  and  afterward 
it  constituted  a  part  of  General  Sherman's  command, 
and  soon  after  crossed  over  the  mountains  and  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  near  Dalton,  Georgia.  Major 
Carter's  command  remained  with  GenA-al  Sherman  until 
his  forces  reached  Atlanta,  and  then  it  returned  to  Dal- 
ton, and  from  there  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  it 
took  part  in  the  battle  which  occurred  soon  after  reach- 
ing that  city,  between  the  gallant  General  George  H. 
Thomas  and  the  Confederate  General  Hood.  After 
tliis  battle  it  went  into  camp  at  Nashville,  where  it  re- 
mained till  March,  1865,  and  then  marched  to  Pulaski, 
Tennessee.  Soon  after — the  war  being  over — all  that 
remained  of  the  old  yist  Indiana  returned  to  Indiana, 
giving  joy  to  many  weary  and  anxious  ones  who  had 
long  waited  for  them,  and  the  men  mustered  out  of  the 
service  as  veterans.  History  teems  with  the  conflicts, 
difiiculties,  and  ever  diversified  career  of  the  17th  Regi- 
ment, and  of  the  hardships  and  privations  it  passed 
through,  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  said  that  it  shrank 
from  duty  or  played  the  coward.  The  course  of  Major 
Carter  was  ever  praiseworthy  and  coinmendable.  He 
was  courageous,  brave,  and  resolute,  and  demonstrated 
great  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  men,  by  whom  he 
was  highly  respected  and  esteemed.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  Major  Carter  returned  to  Bowling  Green,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1S6S  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  Republican  party  of  his  district  for  Con- 
gress, making  the  race  against  Senator  Voorhees,  and 
was  only  defeated  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
votes  in  a  district  which  was  generally  Democratic  by 
some  five  thousand  majority,  and  which  Mr.  Voorhees 
carried  in  the  succeeding  campaign,  against  Moses  F. 
Dunn,  by  over  fourteen  hundred  majority.  In  1S68 
Major  Carter  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Silas  D. 
Coffey,  Esq.,  which  still  continues  in  a  harmonious  and 
satisfactory  manner.  In  May,  1S76,  the  firm  of  Carter 
&  Coffey  removed  to  Brazil,  now  the  county  scat  of 
Clay,  and  here  they  have  since  resided.  In  politics 
Mr.  Carter  is  a  uniform  and  zealous  Republican,  but 
never  permits  his  political  predilections  to  he  a  barrier 
to  personal  friendship.  In  1878  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Republican  county  ticket  for  Representative 
to  the  state  Legislature  against  his  expressed  desire,  but 
his  county  being  largely  Democratic  he  was  of  course 
defeated.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1S69,  he  was 
married   to   Miss  Lucy  E.  Campbell,  an  interesting  and 


amiable  lady,  daughter  of  John  S.  and  Julia  A.  Camp- 
bell, of  Bowling  Green,  Indiana.  He  is  the  father  of 
two  children,  Olive  and  Howard.  As  an  attorney 
Major  Carter  takes  rank  with  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
in  the  state.  As  an  advocate  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Brazil  bar,  and  has  few,  if  any,  superiors  anywhere, 
and  is  no  less  distinguished  on  the  stump.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  high  personal  honor  and  integrity,  and  as 
a  result  has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  know 
him. 

Yj^OFFEV,  SILAS  D.,  of  Brazil,  Clay  County,  was 
t).    born   on  a  farm  in  Owen  County,  Indiana,  on   the 

'    >    23d  of  February,  1839.      He  is  a  son  of  Hodge  R. 

■'^iJ'-^  and  Hannah  Coffey — the  former  a  native  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  Irish  descent,  and  the  latter  from  North  Car- 
olina, and  of  English  extraction.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  a  district  school,  but  in  1S60  he  entered  the 
State  University  at  Bloomington,  where  he  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion.  When  that  oc- 
curred he  enlisted  in  the  Union  service  for  three  months 
at  first,  and  afterwards  for  a  year.  AVhcn  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  soldiers 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  his  regiment,  the  14th 
Indiana  Volunteers,  responded,  and  was  so  mustered  in. 
He  remained  on  active  duty  until  June,  1S63,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  serving 
with  it  until  the  time  of  his  enlistment  expired  the  next 
year.  The  14th  Indiana  won  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  field,  and  of  its  members  none  were  more  deserving 
than  Mr.  Coffey.  When  he  reached  home  he  deter- 
mined to  begin  the  practice  of  law,  making  a  partnership 
for  that  purpose  with  Allen  T.  Rose,  then  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  members  of  the  bar  in 
Bowling  Green.  After  a  number  of  years  of  arduous 
exertion,  this  connection  was  dissolved  by  mutual  eon- 
sent,  in  the  autumn  of  1S68,  and  another  one  formed  by 
Mr,  Coffey,  with  Major  W.  W.  Carter,  which  still  con- 
tinues. Two  years  before  this  he  had  been  the  candi- 
date for  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  district  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Owen,  Greene,  Clay,  and  Putnam, 
making  the  race  against  Hon.  John  C.  Robinson,  but 
the  district  being  largely  Democratic  he  was  of  course 
defeated.  In  1S73  he  was  a  candidate  for  Circuit 
Judge  in  Clay  and  Putnam  Counties,  but  the  same 
reason  operated  to  prevent  his  election,  although  running 
far  in  advance  of  his  ticket.  His  opponent  was  Judge 
Solon  Turman,  of  Greencastle.  Mr.  Coffey  is  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Masons,  having  joined  that  fra- 
ternity years  ago.  Polifically,  he  is  an  unflinching  Re- 
publican. He  was  married,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1S64,  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Byles,  daughter  of  William 
and  Sarah  Bylcs,  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  hi, 
prcbciu   accomplished   lady.      He   is   the    father  of   four 
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chil.lrcti,  unc  son  and  llirec  daughters.  As  an  attorney 
he  has  attained  a  high  reputation,  his  knowledge  of  law 
and  his  suecess  in  pleading  probably  placing  him  above 
any  other  member  of  the  Ilrazil  bar.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  fine  social  qualities,  though  quiet  and  unobtrusive, 
and  of  the  most  undoubted  integrity.  Studious  and  at- 
tentive to  details,  his  business  is  continually  growing. 
His  reputation  is  entirely  self-made,  as  he  began  life 
without  patrimony  or  inlluence.  His  achievements  have 
been  the  result  of  unliring  industry  and  economy,  and 
he  is  therefore  wliat  wc  frequently  read  about  but  seldom 
see — the  "architect  of  hi^  own  fortune." 


ijyn.MPTOX,  IS.\.\C  M.,  of  Brazil,  Clay  County, 
tIL  Indiana,  was  born  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
wj)  March  30,  1S32.  His  parents,  Nathan  and  Jane 
^■y^  (Hawkins)  Compton,  were  natives  of  New  Jersey — • 
his  father  being  of  English  and  German  ancestry,  and  his 
mother  of  English  descent.  His  father  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming;  and  when  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  five  years  of  age  he  moved  to  Indiana,  set- 
tling in  Clay  County.  Here  he  remained  with  his  fa- 
ther, working  on  the  farm  through  spring-time  and  har- 
vest, and  attending  the  common  district  schools  during 
the  winier  inonths,  until  he  attained  his  eighteenth 
year,  when  he  engaged  in  carpentering,  his  father  pur- 
chasing a  set  of  took  for  this  purpose,  .^fter  five  years' 
employment  at  this  occupation  Mr.  Compton  entered 
the  store  of  D.  C.  Stunkard,  in  Brazil,  as  clerk,  re- 
mained there  three  years,  and  then  for  two  years  was 
engaged  in  the  employment  of  Olds  &  Brackney.  In 
1861  Mr.  Compton  opened  a  grocery  store,  which  he 
ctmtinued  for  two  years,  then  selling  out  to  Mr.  .Stunk- 
ard. He  served  as  township  assessor  from  ICS55  to  1S57. 
Having  been  in  1S57  electeil  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Van  liuren  Township,  he  held  that  ofllce,  fulfilling  its 
duties  to  the  entire  salisfartiim  of  the  community,  for 
eight  years.  In  .\ugusi,  1.S62,  he  volunteered  in  the 
service,  and  was  elected  by  hi^  comr.ades  first  lieutenant. 
The  regiment  w.as  sent  to  Kentucky,  and  was  in  the 
battle  nf  Mumfordsville  on  the  14th  of  September,  1862. 
Mr.  <()mpton  was  taken  pii>oner.  and  was  released  and 
sent  home.  He  soon  after  decided  u|KJn  the  study  of 
law  as  a  jirofession.  I)e\oting  several  years  to  prepara- 
tion, he  was  atlmilted  to  the  practice  in  Clay  County  in 
1S66,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Hon.  Milton 
A.  Osborn,  of  C.rcenraslle.  This  p^irtnership  w.as  dis- 
solved in  1S71.  He  lluM  ...ntinued  his  pr.ife-sion  with 
Samuel  \V.  Curtis,  and  from  1.S74  to  1S77  was  in  part- 
nership with  Charles  E.  Matson.  In  1S79  the  law  firm 
was  composed  of  himself  and  Samuel  M.  McC.regor,  his 
present  partner.  In  1S72  the  Democr.icy  of  his  county 
gave    Mr.  Compton  the  nomination  for  Representative, 


without  opposition.  That,  however,  being  the  year  of 
the  Greeley  movement,  he  was  defeated.  In  1876  he 
was  again  nominated  for  the  same  position,  and  was 
elected  to  the  state  Legislature  by  a  majority  of  three 
hundred  votes.  Serving  in  this  capacity  to  the  grcal 
benefit  of  his  consiiiuents,  he  was  in  1878  re-elected  by 
three  hundred  and  twenty  majority.  During  the  session 
of  1S77  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Organization 
of  Courts,  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  State,  and  Railroads,  and  on  Special  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  looking  with  great  zeal  after  the  min- 
eral interests  of  his  county.  He  was  the  author  of  Comp- 
ton's  Ventilation*Iiill,  No.  66,  which,  through  his  ear- 
nest effort,  passed  the  House  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Com])ton  then 
succeeded  in  inserting  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  State  Convention,  in  1S78,  calling  for  a 
ventilation  bill.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1879  he  was  on  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Rail- 
roads and  Mileage,  and  Accounts,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  acting  also  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Buildings.  His  chief 
aim  during  the  session  of  1879  was  to  get  a  mining  law 
passed  for  the  protection  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
state  of  Indiana,  and  in  particular  of  Clay  County,  and 
for  that  purjKj.se  he  introduced  House  Bill  No.  7,  to 
which  he  devoted  that  untiring  energy  and  watchfulness 
characteristic  of  the  man,  until  by  his  efforts  it  passed 
the  House  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  in  the  Senate 
was  passed  after  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  friends 
of  capitalists  and  operators.  This  bill  was,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  useful  ones  brought  before  either 
House,  and  is  calculated  to  protect  not  only  the  mining 
interests,  but  the  lives  and  health  of  the  men  who  go 
down  into  the  dejiths  of  the  earth  and  biing  its  treasures 
to  light.  In  1S59  Mr.  Compton  became  a  charier  mem- 
ber of  Brazil  Lodge,  No.  264,  in  the  Order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  in  l86o  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd-fellows,  being  a  charter  member  of  Brazil  Lodge, 
No.  215,  and  he  has  held  high  positions  in  both  orders. 
He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  though  never  a  bitter 
partisan.  November  3,  1S53,  he  married  Miss  Mary  \. 
Elkin,  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  Elkin,  Esq.,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Indiana.  With  her  he  lived  happily  until  her 
death.  May  24,  1S79.  He  has  two  children,  now  grown^a 
daughter,  Lizzie,  and  a  son,  Charlie.  The  latter  is  a 
bright  lad  of  fourteen.  The  daughter  is  married  to 
John  B.  Smead,  proprietor  of  a  marble-yard  in  Brazil. 
Mr.  Compton  is  esteemed  most  highly  by  those  who 
know  him  best,  as  an  honest  and  upright  citizen,  hospi- 
table, and  always  interesteil  in  charitable  enterprises, 
and  who  attends  carefully  to  business,  both  for  himself 
and  those  who  intrust  their  interests  in  his  hands.  For 
the  invaluable  service  rendered,  not  only  to  his  own 
section,  but  to  the  state,  he  is  now  favorably  spoken  of 
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for  Congres^,  and  w  ill  no  doubt  be  ix-tui  ned  to  the  state 
Senate  if  he  so  desire.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Coinpton  are 
those  who  give  a  healthy  impttus  t..  the  wheels  of  leg- 
islation, and  the  men  who  are  demandeil  l)y  the  people 
as  legislators. 


ifoWAX,  JOHN  M.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Indianapolis,  December  6,  1S21.  His 
)jC)  parents  were  John  Cowan  and  Anna  (Maxwell) 
'^  Cowan,  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  at  an  early  age  accompanied  the 
family  to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where  lie  spent  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  life;  afterward  removing  to 
Kentucky,  and  thence  to  Charlestown,  in  the  then  terri- 
tory of  Indiana.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
troubles,  he  volunteered  under  General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  accompanying  him  through  the  entire  cam- 
paign, and  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and 
serving  two  years  thereafter  as  a  dragoon  scout,  until  the 
final  settlement  of  hostilities  between  the  Wabash  tribes 
and  the  whites.  From  Charlestown  he  removed  to  In- 
dianapolis, of  which  city  he  was  among  the  earliest 
settlers.  In  the  autumn  of  1S23  he  finally  removed  to  a 
point  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  Crawfordsville, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  Young  John  was  early  reared 
to  habits  of  industry  and  frugality.  His  father  dying 
when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old,  the  family  estate 
was  dissipated  by  the  unfortunate  speculations  of  an  ad- 
ministrator, leaving  the  boy  and  his  mother  to  struggle 
with  adversity  as  best  they  were  alile.  He  tork  a  man's 
burdens  while  thus  yet  a  child,  antl  uncomplainingly  and 
with  more  than  ordinary  fortitude  endured  the  labor, 
until  in  course  of  time  fortune  yielded  the  reward  of 
his  efforts.  He  entered  the  grammar  school  of  W^abash 
College  in  1S36,  and  was  graduated  from  the  classical 
course  in  1S42,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
a  deputy  clerk  of  Clinton  County,  and  removed  to 
Frankfort.  There  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  in  a 
few  years  was  enabled  to  attend  the  Law  School  of  the 
Indiana  University,  where  he  completed  his  preparatory 
legal  studies,  and  graduated  under  the  tutorage  of  Hon. 
David  McDonald,  afterward  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  state  of  Indiana.  Return- 
ing to  Frankfort,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  1S45  ^^'^5  married  to  Harriet  D.  Janney, 
a  descendant  of  a  prominent  Virginia  family.  His  law 
practice,  in  partnership  with  Hon.  James  F.  Suit,  at 
Frankfort,  became  lucrative  and  absorbing ;  and  his 
early  habits  of  industry,  wedded  to  an  intense  love  of 
study,  soon  gave  him  an  extensive  and  favorable  rep- 
utation as  a  lawyer  in  North-western  Indiana,  so  that 
in  1S5S,  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  judgeship  in 
the    Eighth    Judicial    Circuit,    although    his   competitor 


was  an  experienced  and  able  jurist,  and  the  jioliiical 
complexion  of  the  circuit  was  adverse,  he  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority.  His  rliities  for  the  six  years  ensu- 
ing were  most  laborious  and  exacting,  and  a  proper 
criterion  of  the  merit  he  earned  by  a  faithful,  intelli- 
gent, and  honest  discharge  of  the  judicial  functions  is 
found  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  he  was  unanimously  renominated 
by  the  party  with  which  he  affiliated,  and  was  re-elected, 
without  any  real  opposition  from  the  other  parly,  for 
another  term  of  six  years.  Having  completed  his  la- 
bors upon  the  bench  in  1S70,  he  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Crawfordsville,  where  he  had  removed 
with  his  family  in  1S64.  Here  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  now  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Colorado,  and  at  the  end  of  a  prosperous 
connection  of  two  years  he  became  a  paitner  in  the  firm 
of  Cowan,  White  &  Cowan,  composed  of  Hon.  iM.  D. 
White,  now^  member  of  Congress  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana,  and  his  second  son,  James 
E.  Cowan.  After  nearly  three  years'  labor  in  this  latter 
firm,  he  permanently  relired  from  the  active  practice  of 
his  well-loved  profession,  and  became  connected  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Crawfordsville  as  legal 
director,  where  he  yet  remains  engaged,  displaying  that 
constant  zeal,  peculiar  business  tact,  and  unswer\ing  in- 
tegrity that  have  so  especially  characterized  his  long 
and  liusy  life.  Like  his  ancestry,  he  and  his  family  are 
adherents  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  Three  sons  and  one 
daughter  have  been  born  to  them,  all  living  and  grown 
to  manhood  and  womanhood.  In  ]icrson  Judge  Cowan 
is  of  slight  build,  nervous,  active,  with  a  modestly  dig- 
nified air  and  a  frank,  open  countenance,  that  displays 
the  leading  qualities  of  the  man.  He  is  not  a  politi- 
cian, yet  holds  strong  convictions  as  to  true  jiolitical 
duties,  and  upon  all  those  questions  of  morality  which 
more  or  less  enter  into  politics.  He  is  invariably  on  the 
right  side,  while  at  the  same  time  native  modesty  and 
a  kind  of  diffidence  prevent  his  becoming  a  champion, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  a  man  who 
strongly  attracts  the  best  elements  in  a  cominuiiily,  and 
when  he  makes  friends  they  are  for  a  life-time. 


i|  ULBERTSON,  ROBERT  II.,  physician  and  sur- 
■yj.)  geon,  Brazil,  Clay  County,  Indiana,  was  born  in 
.V- J  Bedford,  Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  on  the  twenty- 
""iu'  fifth  day  of  October,  1S30.  He  is  a  son  of  Joseph 
and  Eliza  (Lowrey)  Culbertson,  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
his  father  being  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  his  mother 
of  English  descent.  At  an  early  day  his  parents  removed 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana,  and  located  at  the  present 
site  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  which  then  showed  little 
evidences    of    civilized    life.       After    a    settlement    was 
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lo  Warren  (•..unly,  and  settled  on 
of  Williamsport.  In  1S37  they  ag; 
10  ISioonilield.  C.reene  (■<)Uilty.  .in. 
inf;ton,  Daviess  Ciunty.  At  ill 
sehi.laslic  training  .if  youiii;  ( 'ullicrlsdn  was  received. 
;\t  such  limes  as  the  schools  were  in  session  in  winter 
he  attended  until  his  tenth  year,  when  he  entered  the 
store  of  James  Campbell,  then  a  most  estimable  and 
worthy  merchant  of  that  place,  being  with  him  about  a 
year,  and,  leaving,  again  entered  school,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  /eal.iusly  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In 
his  sixteenth  year,  an  opjiortnnily  presenting,  he  entered 
tile  clerk's  ollice  of  Knox  County  as  deputy  under  W. 
K.  McCurd,  clerk  of  the  county,  .\fter  a  year  he  went 
to  Kilwardsjiorl,  in  the  same  county,  and  began  reading 
medicine  in  the  oH'icc  of  the  now  venerable  Doctor  J. 
T.  E.'reelan.l,  at  present  of  Freelandsville,  Indiana.  lie 
a.si.Iuously  applie.l  himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  various 
oks  on  medicine  for  three  consccntive  years.  In 
nter  of  1S49-50  Doctor  Culbertson  attended  a 
of  lectures  in  the  Ci\uo  Medical  College,  at  Cin- 
.  (Ihi...  an.l  .'clurning  h.>me  in  the  spring  of  1850 
lately  entered  up.iii  the  practice  of  his  profession 
ild   place   of   stu.ly.      His   calling   wxs   evidently 
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well  chosen,  for  he  was  successful  from  the  beginning. 
He  remained  at  Kdwanlsport  until  1S54,  when  he  re- 
moved to  l!.,wling  Creen,  then  the  county  seat  of  Clay 
County,  entering  into  a  parlner^-hip  with  Doctor  W.  (',. 
McMillan,  which  lasteil  for  three  years,  when  by  mutual 
consent  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  After  this  Doc- 
tor Culbertson  practiced  alone  till  1S68,  when  he  again 
entered  the  Ohio  Me.lical  College,  where,  in  the  spring 
of  1S69,  he  gradviate.l.  Returning  to  IJowling  Green, 
he  visited  tlie  sick  as  before  until  1S72,  when  he  relo- 
cate.1  at  his  present  home,  Brazil,  Indiana.  In  Septem- 
ber, iS(i2,  Doctor  Culbertson  entered  the  military  serv- 
ice of  the  I'nited  States  as  senior  surgeon  in  the  80th 
Kegiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  remained  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  such  s»rg.eon  for  nearly  two 
years,  or  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when,  in  consequence 
of  pnd..nge.l  ill-health,  he  was  force.l  lo  resign  and  re- 
turn h.ime.  in  the  \w\k  of  regaining  his  lost  strength. 
.After  a  brief  sojourn,  however,  among  friends  and  rel.a- 
tivcs,  he  again  entcreil  the  service,  this  time  as  contract 
.surgeon,  joining  C.eneral  Sherman's  army.  He  remained 
in  this  line  of  service  till  the  close  of  the  Rebellion, 
moving  from  point  to  point  in  charge  of  varions  lios- 
pilals.  .\t  Clasgovv,  Kentucky,  Doctor  Culbertson  wa.s 
pr.>moie.l  t.)  |)ost  surgeon,  a  much  deserved  compliment 
to  his  skill,  but  which  he  most  rcspcclfully  declined  t.>  fill, 
except  for  a  brief  peii,„l.  Instead  .if  this  he  joine.l  his 
regiment  at  Knoxville,  Tenneasce,  and  resume.l  his  old 


line  of  service.  Doctor  Culbertson  is  an  honorcl  mem- 
ber of  the  Free  and  .Accejited  Masons,  having  joined 
that  fraternity  in  1865,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  in 
1S6S.  Politically,  he  was  a  Whig,  in  the  days  of  that 
party,  casting  his  presidential  vote  for  General  Winfield 
i^cott  in  1852,  since  which  time  he  has  regularly  vote.l 
with  the  Republican  party.  On  the  2d  (.f  November, 
1S69,  Doctor  Culbertson  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Win- 
gate,  daughter  of  J.  Cannon  \\  ingatc,  Es<|.,  of  Bain- 
bridge,  Indiana,  a  most  estimable  and  intelligent  lady, 
lie  is  the  father  of  one  son,  a  sjiriglitly  and  intelligent 
lad  of  seven  summers,  Charley  Culbertson.  As  a  physi- 
cian he  takes  high  rank.  He  is  a  close  student,  a  man 
of  honor  and  integrity  in  his  profession,  and  xs  a  con- 
sequence  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  practitioners. 
Few  attain  the  success  that  lias  attached  to  his  practice, 
and  steadily  increases.  By  his  kindness,  frankness,  and 
hospitality.  Doctor  Culbertson  has  won  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-men  which  is  rarely  attained.  He 
takes  much  pleasure  in  informing  himself  about  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  the  rapid  strides  that  arc  con- 
stantly being  made  in  medical  science.  -Ml  in  all.  Doc- 
tor Culbcrtson's  success  in  life,  considering  the  inauspi- 
cious beginning,  has  been  almost  phenomenal,  ami, 
strange  to  say,  he  claims  little  credit  to  himself  for  his 
achievements.  It  is  contrary  to  his  nature.  He  is  quiet 
and  un.assuniing,  and  emphatically  a  gentleman,  and 
makes  it  a  rule  to  attend  zealously  to  the  duty  of  the  hour. 
A  good  conversationalist,  he  is  well  informed  in  Kn- 
glish  literature.  Doctor  Culbertson  has  certainly  lived 
to  some  purpose.  He  has  not  lived  for  himself  only, 
but  for  society  as  well,  and  as  such  h.as  merited  the  re- 
.spect  and  esteem  which  are  so  universally  and  appropri- 
ately reposed  in  him.  He  is  a  valued  citizen,  a  kind 
husband  and  indulgent  father,  a  student,  and  a 
gentleman. 

S? 

jrjoilKRTV,  FISHKR,  of  Cr.awf..r.lsville,  w.is  born 
-jl'l  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  25.  1S17.  and  is  the  son 
(T^f  of  John  D.  and  Mary  (I'is'hcn  Doherly,  formerly 
•'2']  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Fisher  lived  in 
Columbus  until  1S32,  and  subse<iuently  at  Brookville, 
Connersville,  and  Indianajiolis,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1S44  he  removed  to  Crawfordsvillc,  his  present  home. 
While  a  carriage-maker  by  trade,  and  for  many  years 
engaged  in  that  jiursuit,  Mr.  Doherly  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  energetic  business  men  of  Craw- 
fordsvillc. He  has  erected  and  owned  several  prom- 
inent brick  blocks,  and  is  yet  .1  considerable  real  estate 
holder.  He  has  met  the  usual  fate  of  enterprising  men, 
alternate  success  and  rever.se,  but  he  has  always  been 
cheerful  and  confident ;  has  promptly  met  every  obliga- 
tion, and  his  name  is  good  in  bank  and  on  change.  He 
is  one  of  the  Tapliii  (Missouri)  Land  Corjioration.      He 
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married  Miss  Sarah  Owen^,  Api 
dren,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  have  resulted  from 
this  union.  In  many  respects  Mr.  Dolicrly  is  a  man  of 
marked  characteristics.  He  claims  to  lie  an  advanced 
thinker,  but  is  always  ready  to  yield  old  opinions  to 
new  convictions.  Politically,  he  was  a  pronounced  Aboli- 
tionist, and  while  it  was  dangerous  to  be  outspoken  he 
openly  defied  public  sentiment  at  every  opportunity,  or 
if  the  opportunity  was  lacking  he  sometimes  created 
it.  He  was,  and  is,  aggressive  without  being  offensive. 
Having  lived  to  see  slavery  wiped  out  he  allied  himself 
to  the  Republican  party,  but  at  a  later  date  united  with 
the  Greenbackers,  and  became  one  of  their  fervent 
advocates.  He  is  ready  in  debate,  well  informed,  seizes 
quickly  every  possible  advantage,  and  never  acknowl- 
edges himself  defeated.  He  has  never  sought  popular- 
ity or  place,  but  when  he  was  nominated  by  his  party 
as  their  candidate  for  joint  Repi^esentative,  from  Mont- 
gomery and  Park  Counties,  he  surprised  the  opposition 
by  carrying  his  own  township  (Union)  by  eighty-four 
votes,  overcoming  a  majority  of  two  hundred  at  home, 
and  winning  his  county  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes — 
a  victory  which  amply  compensated  him  for  an  expected 
defeat  abroad.  In  early  manhood  Mr.  Doherty  was  a 
deist,  but  became  an  atheist,  from  which  belief,  or 
rather  disbelief,  he  was  drawn  by  his  investigations  in  the 
field  of  modern  spiritualism,  extending  through  a  series 
of  years.  In  this  phase  of  theology  Mr.  Doherty  is  more 
at  home,  if  possible,  than  in  his  political  tenets.  He 
is  not  only  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  claims  that  he 
has  sufficient  grounds  for  his  convictions,  but  he  chal- 
lenges investigation  into  the  palpable  proofs  he  presents. 
He  is  a  practical  business  man  ;  has  certainly  shown 
himself  capable  of  amassing  money  and  investing  it 
wisely,  is  truthful  and  honest,  and  he  claims  the  same 
credence  for  what  he  knows  of  spiritualism  as  for  what 
he  knows  of  worldly  affairs.  He  does  not  descend  to 
abuse,  but  is  inclined  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  man- 
kind, and  would  rather  persuade  than  drive  them  into 
his  belief.  But  his  spiritualism  is  of  the  most  unmis- 
takable lype,  and  he  believes  that,  as  man  bfcnnies 
jirepared  for  the  reception  of  spirit  influence,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  two  worlds  converse  face  to  face.  The 
evidence  he  brings  to  bear  in  favor  of  these  manifes- 
tations has  staggered  the  unbelief  of  many  sensible 
people. 


^li  ARLV,  JACOB  PREXXAX,  .,f  Terre  Haute, 
4J32  was  horn  in  Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  January 
(^yl!5  I,  1799,  and  was  the  third  of  seven  children  of 
^'>o  Joseph  and  Catherine  (Drennan)  Early.  The 
branch  of  the  Early  family  from  which  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  is  descended  traces  its  lineage  in  this  country 
to  ancestors   of   English   birth,   who    came    to    America 


early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Thomns  Enrly,  the  pa- 
ternal grandfather  of  Jach,  was  l.nrn  in  New  Jersey  in 
1742,  and  removed  to  Virginia  in  1764,  an<l  in  (he  lat- 
ter state  his  son  Joseph  was  born,  March  4,  1770.  ]n 
17SS  the  family  emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  settled  near 
the  mouth  of  Limestone,  now  known  as  the  city  of 
Maysville.  Joseph  Early  was  married,  at  Mill's  Station, 
to  Miss  Catherine  Drennan,  daughter  of  Captain  Jacob 
Drennan,  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage  was  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  one.  The 
wife  and  mother  died  February  4,  1S16,  and  in  1S39 
Joseph  Early  sold  his  farm  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky, 
and  removed  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  roof  of  his  son  Ja- 
cob, and  where  he  died,  July  2,  1S42.  Captain  Jacob 
Drennan,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Early,  served 
under  General  George  Rogers  Clarke,  in  the  famous  ex- 
pedition of  the  latter  against  the  British  posts  in  the 
North-west,  which  resulted  in  the  ac(piisition  by  the 
colonics  of  the  territory  now  comprising  the  states  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Various 
branches  of  the  Early  family  are  located  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  include  many  names  of  local  prominence. 
In  1S14  Jacob  D.  Early,  whose  younger  days  had  been 
spent  on  his  father's  farm  and  were  of  the  character  usual 
to  that  period,  determined  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  entered  a  grocery  store  as  clerk,  in 
the  village  of  May's  Lick,  Mason  County,  Kentucky, 
where  he  remained  a  little  over  a  year,  serving  his  no- 
vitiate in  mercantile  life.  He  then  accepted  a  position 
to  take  charge  of  a  store  at  Greenupsburg,  Kentucky, 
for  a  Mr.  Dougherty,  walking  the  whole  distance,  of 
ninety  miles,  from  Maysville  to  his  destination.  The 
stock  of  goods  at  Greenupsburg  having  been  disposed 
of,  he  again  found  himself  out  nf  business,  and  in  June, 
1S15,  he  returned  for  a  short  lime  to  his  father's  house, 
working  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  an<l  fall  of  that 
year.  The  ensuing  March  (1S16)  he  obtained  a  position 
in  the  store  of  Saunders  &  Higgins  at  P'lemingsburg,  at 
the  princely  salary  of  sixty  dollars  per  year  and  board. 
In  June,  1S17,  his  employers  (lecide<I  to  remove  with 
their  stock  to  Salem,  Washington  County,  Indiana,  and 
Mr.  Early  was  invited  to  accompany  them.  His  father's 
consent  having  been  obtained,  he  set  out  for  what  was 
destined  to  be  his  future  home,  and  arrived  in  due  time  at 
Salem.  About  this  time  Indiana  was  preparing  for  emerg- 
ing from  her  territorial  condition  into  the  privileges  of  a 
sovereign  state,  and  a  convention  was  held  at  Corydon, 
Harrison  County,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  new  state.  During  the  ensuing  canvass  for 
state  officers,  Mr.  Early  became  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  candidates  for  office,  among  whom  were  the  former 
territorial  Governor,  Posey,  Jonathan  Jennings,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  first  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  Chris- 
topher Harrison,  the  first  Lieutenant-governor,  the  latter 
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a  proraincnl  merchanl  of  Salem.  In  Januan",  1817,  while 
on  a  visit  10  Fleming^burg.  Kentucky,  he  accepted  an 
offer  from  John  N.  Stockwcll.  -.f  th.it  place,  to  keep 
store  for  him  at  a  salary  of  one  hunilied  anil  fifty  dol- 
lars per  year — a  considerable  .advance  from  his  former 
income,  sixty  dollars — to  commence  at  the  e.\piration  of 
his  term  of  service  with  Saunders  &  Higgins.  .Xs.  his 
employers  became  acquainted  with  his  brightening  pros- 
pects the  value  of  his  services  rose  in  proportion,  and 
inducements  were  held  out  to  him  to  remain;  but  his 
word  had  been  pledged,  and  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  induce  him  to  violate  his  agreement,  .\ccord- 
ingly.  about  the  1st  of  March,  1S17,  he  entered  the  em- 
plitvnietit  oi  Mr.  Stockweli,  at  Flemingsburg,  where, 
however,  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  as  a  change  of 
proprietors  released  him  from  his  contract,  and  he  im- 
mediately engaged  with  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Triplett, 
of  the  same  place,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  The  next  ye.ir  his  salary  was  rai.sed  to 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  .Mr.  Early  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  one 
thousand  dnilars,  with  which,  being  satisfied  of  his 
ability  10  conduct  an  establishment  of  his  own,  he  deter- 
mined to  commence  business  for  himself.  Refusing  an 
offer  of  a  partnership  I'lom  his  employers,  he  began  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  in  1S23  in  a  rented  store- 
room opposite  to  them,  and  soon,  by  the  amiability 
of  his  temperament,  and  a  courtesy  of  manner  which 
was  ever  one  of  his  characteristics,  attracted  a  large 
number  of  customers,  his  first  year's  business  exhibiting 
a  margin  of  four  thousand  dollars  over  alt  expenses. 
This  f.act  speaks  volumes  for  his  careful  management 
and  Ills  pre-eminent  adaptability  for  a  mercantile  career. 
Three  years  after,  he  felt  secure  of  his  ability  to  sup- 
port a  wife,  and,  on  the  id  of  .March.  1S26,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Stockweli.  daughier  of  Sam- 
uel Stockweli.  of  Mcmingsburg,  and  soon  settled  in 
a  small  dwelling  he  had  purcha.sed  and  plainly  fur- 
nished. Here.  July  12.  1S27.  his  son.  Samuel  S.  Early, 
w.is  born,  and  here,  where  the  happiest  days  of  his  life 
were  spent,  he  .also  drained  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  its 
dregs,  losing  his  young  wife  by  death  on  the  25th  of 
Kebruary,  1S2S.  She  was  a  lady  of  a  most  amiable  di.s- 
|visiiion,  universallv  beloved,  a  loving  and  devoted  wife 
and  mother,  ami  her  loss  w.a.s  the  greatest  blow  of  his 
life.  For  five  years  longer  Mr.  Early  continued  to  do 
business  in  Flemingsburg,  and  his  establishment  w.as  the 
most  flourishing  dry-goods  house  in  the  place.  His  af- 
fability and  kind  manner  gained  him  universal  patron- 
age, and  his  honesty,  truth,  and  integrity  secured  .and 
retained  hosts  of  friends.  February  25,  1S33.  he  was 
again  married.  10  Mi,s  .\nn  C.  Reynolds,  of  B.altimore, 
and  in  September,  1S35.  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Terre 
Haute,  of  which  he  remained  a  resident  until  his  d«th, 
January  6,  1S69.       A   brother,  John    D.,  had  preceded 


him  several  years,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  |>ork- 
packers  and  general  merchants.  Subsequently,  the  lat- 
ter moved  to  Baltimore,  and  J.icob  D.  remained  in  |>os- 
session  of  his  mercantile  and  packing  business,  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  with  extraordinary  success.  Mer- 
chants in  -  those  days  carried  much  larger  stocks  of 
goods,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  place  and  its 
wealth,  than  they  do  now.  It  was  necessary.  During 
his  long  residence  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  Mr.  Early 
endeared  himself  to  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and, 
in  those  branches  of  industrj-  and  trade  in  which  he  be- 
came interested,  he  exhibited  the  highest  trails  of  ca- 
pacity and  success.  Devoting  himself  assiduously  to  his 
business,  he  never  exhibited  a  trace  of  that  narrow- 
mindedness  which  too  often  is  deveU>ped  in  the  mere 
seeker  after  wealth.  .\  public-spirited  and  generous- 
minded  citizen,  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  every  good 
and  laudable  enterprise.  I'tterly  fiee  from  any  am- 
bition for  political  preferment,  he  avoided  the  responsi- 
bilities of  ofticial  position,  while  ever  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing the  prosperity  of  his  city.  He  was  connected 
as  director  with  the  old  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  National  Stale 
B.ank  of  Terre  Haute — three  institutions,  of  «  hieh  the 
two  latter  were  continuations  of  the  first — and  was 
several  times  a  member  of  the  earlier  councils  of  the 
city.  .As  a  business  man  he  had  few-  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. The  quiet  manner  and  unexcitablc  tempera- 
ment which  left  the  mind  unbiased  and  free  to  act  was 
the  secret  of  his  success,  and  made  him  known  and  felt 
in  the  business  of  life.  In  his  social  relations  he  was  a 
model  of  kindness  and  generosity.  His  home  was 
always  open  to  his  many  friends,  and  the  stranger  never 
failed  to  share  in  its  entertainment.  Old  and  young 
alike,  without  respect  to  pecuniary  condition,  were  made 
welcome  at  his  board,  and  his  hospitality,  elegant  but 
unostentatious,  was  dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand.  In 
his  declining  years,  when  apparently  past  the  spirit  of 
enjoyment  himself,  he  loved  to  see  the  young  and  old 
meet  together  in  social  intercourse,  and  none  felt  hajv 
pier  than  himself  when  his  house  w-as  full  of  happy 
faces  and  light  hearts.  These  kindly  recollections  of  the 
good  and  kind  Jacob  D.  Early  will  long  live  in  the  re- 
membrance of  old  and  young  in  Terre  Haute.  Such  a 
life  points  its  own  moral.  Tlie  biographer,  writing  for 
the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present  generation,  would 
be  unmindful  of  his  duty  if  he  failed  to  commend  to 
the  young  the  example  of  such  a  life.  Commencing 
with  no  capital,  but  with  a  determination  to  succeed, 
and  paving  the  path  to  prosperity  only  with  the  solid 
rocks  of  honest  industry  and  goodness  of  character  and 
conduct,  we  have  seen  success  achieved  in  the  face  of 
every  obstacle,  and  a  name  transmitted  to  posterity  that 
.shall  ever  shine  with  the  radiance  emanating  from  a  life 
of  purity  and  integrity. 


a^ARLV,  SAMUEL  PTOCKWELL,  A.  M.,  of  Tenv 
i'i  Haute,  was  born  at  Flemingslnirg,  Kentucky,  July 
'^  12,  1S27,  being  the  only  child  of  Jacob  D.  and 
^  Mary  (Stockwell)  Early.  A  brief  genealogical 
record  of  his  family  will  be  found  under  the  nanae  of 
his  father,  Jacob  D.  Early,  a  sketch  of  whom  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  volume.  His  mother  died  a  few 
months  after  his  birth,  and  he  was  reared  by  his  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Stockwell,  who  in  every  way  endeavored 
to  fill  for  him  the  place  of  his  lost  parent,  and  was  most 
tenderly  and  assiduously  devoted  to  his  welfare.  He 
received  his  principal  education,  until  he  was  fourteen, 
in  the  academy  at  Flemingsburg,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Maltby.  In  this  institution  many 
persons  were  prepared  for  college  who  have  since  be- 
come conspicuous  in  the  civil  and  military  history  of 
the  country,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  H. 
B.  Porter,  General  George  B.  Hodge,  Colonel  Charles 
Marshall,  fudge  Walter  Lacy,  and  others  of  equal 
prominence.  In  1841  he  entered  Asbury  University, 
Greencaslle,  Indiana,  and  graduated  in  1S44,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  having  pursued  the  full  classical  course, 
and  winning  honors  as  Greek  orator  of  his  class.  The 
class  of  1S44  numbers  on  its  list  many  names  which 
have  since  acquired  more  than  local  eminence,  and 
among  them  will  be  recognized  Colonel  R.  N.  Hudson, 
Professor  James  Laverty,  afterwards  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  the  state  of  Iowa;  Judge  Milton 
J.  Durham,  now  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky, 
etc.  In  1S47  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Early  by  his  Alma  Mater.  Mr.  Early  when  quite 
young  developed  a  decided  ta^le  in  the  direction  of  art 
studies,  which  almost  amounted  to  a  passion;  and,  after 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  spent  in  his  father's 
counting-room  at  Terre  Haute,  after  his  graduation,  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1S49,  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  examination  of  art  matters,  and  visiiing  all 
the  famous  galleries  of  the  old  world.  His  tour,  em- 
bracing all  continental  Europe  except  Russia,  lasted 
for  fifteen  months,  and  as  one  of  the  results  of  his 
travels  and  accompanving  research  Mr.  Earlv's  mind  is 
stored  with  a  fund  of  information  on  art  rarely  to  be 
met  with  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  those  who  have 
devoted  all  the  energies  of  a  life-time  to  its  pursuit. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  been  favored  with  a 
glimpse  at  a  manuscript  narrative  of  Mr.  Early's  tra\el> 
on  the  European  continent,  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion, which  is  illustrated  by  sketches  from  hi>  pencil 
portraying  scenes  of  every-day  life  in  Europe.  Though 
undertaken  by  the  artist  merely  to  while  away  a  passing 
hour,  they  evince  a  fineness  of  execution  and  careful  at- 
tention to  detail  which  place  them  far  above  mediocritv. 
During  his  absence  in  Europe,  Mr.  Early  contributed  a 
series  of  interesting  letters  to  the  lVes(ern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, then  edited  by  Rev.   Matthew  Simpson,   of  Cin- 
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clnnati.  the  present  widely  known  Bishop  Simpson,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  After  his  return  he 
again  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  business,  in  part- 
nership with  his  father.  In  1S55  he  was  married  to  A. 
Louisa  Andrews,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a  daughter 
of  General  T.  P.  Andrews,  deputy  paymaster-general 
of  the  United  States  army,  and  occupying  the  position 
of  paymaster-general  during  the  late  war.  Still  con- 
tinuing to  devote  his  attention  to  business,  in  1856  he 
became  interested  in  the  Prairie  City  Bank,  and  was 
elected  president,  holding  the  position  for  six  years, 
when  the  bank  was  legislated  out  of  existence  by  the 
repeal  of  the  free-banking  law.  In  1S64  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Agnes's 
Hall,  a  female  seminary,  located  at  Terre  Haute,  which 
was  eminently  successful  as  an  educational  institution 
until  the  advancement  of  the  standard  of  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  obviated  the  necessity  for 
that  class  of  private  schools,  and  in  1868  it  ceased  opera- 
tions. During  this  period  he  also  held  the  position  of 
director  in  the  National  State  Bank,  which  he  resigned 
in  1S71.  In  that  year  he  removed  temporarily  with  his 
family  to  Baltimore,  pending  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, still  retaining  and  conducting  his  business  inter- 
ests at  Terre  Haute.  During  his  residence  of  five  years 
in  Baltimore  he  became  prominently  identified  with  its 
literary  and  art  circles,  and  his  name  is  familiar  to  all 
connoisseurs  in  that  city  as  one  of  the  editors  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  Baltimore  Bulletin,  a  weekly  literary  and 
art  journal,  which  took  a  very  high  rank  among  peri- 
odicals of  its  kind,  its  criticisms  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  mo^t  influential  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  depart- 
ment. While  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Early  became  a  leading 
spirit  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  art  exhibitions,  then 
quite  an  innovation,  which,  however,  were  attended 
with  gratifying  success,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  beauty  in  that  cosmopolitan  city. 
Returning  to  Terre  Haute  in  1S76,  Mr.  Early  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  business,  to  which  he  brings  all  the 
tact    and    capacity    inherited    from    his    father.      On   the 

'  death  of  Colonel  William  K.  Edwards,  Mr.  Early  was 
elected  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  splendid 
foundation  of  Mr,  Chauncey  Rose  in  Terre  Haute  for 
the  technical  education  of  young  men.  No  one  man 
who  has  come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  com- 
bines in  such  a  remarkable  degree  qualities  seemingly 
incompatible,  and  seldom  found  united.  A  shrewd,  in- 
dustrious, far-seeing,  and  prudent  business  man,  a  type 
of  the  successful  and  thrifty  merchant,  seen  in  the 
counting-room  actively  superintending  the  minutia-  of 
mercantile  life,  it  seems  that  there  he  is  at  home;  en- 
gage him  in  conversation  on  the  literary,  scientific,  or 
political  topics  of  the  day,   and    you    are   astonished   at 

^  the  fund  of  thought,   clear   and    quick   ]>erception,   and 
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tli..r(mj;hncss  of  cullure  wliicli  he  po-sc-LS,  an.l  in- 
sliiRtivcly  yuii  reel  ilial  in  llii-sc  circles  lie  is  in  his 
element ;  ilraw  him  out  on  the  workl  of  art.  and  you 
iind  that  in  this  field  he  is  again  at  home.  In  short,  in 
him  you  fiml  the  prosperous  niercliant,  the  diligent  stu- 
dent, the  cultured  scholar,  the  attractive  conversation- 
alist, anil  the  honorable,  high-minded  gentleman,  devoted 
to  every  interest  of  pure  society,  and  respected  and  es- 
teemed l)y  all  who  come  into  personal  contact  with  him. 
Mr.  Karly's  family  consists  of  a  daughter  and  three  sons, 
the  oldest  son  being  a  recent  graduate  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Ohio. 


J-.  I.STON,  COI.ONKI.  \S.\\C  C,  banker,  Craw- 
^?'  fordsvillc,  Indiana,  second  son  of  M,ajor  Isaac  C. 
r^\  Klston,  was  born  in  Crawfordsville  Kehruary  5, 
•^'i'-;  1836.  He  was  educated  in  the  village  schools  and 
at  Waliash  College,  and  in  1S52  was  employed  for  some 
lime  ill  a  store,  when  a  spirit  of  adventure  seized  him, 
and,  in  cmnpany  with  others,  he  went  across  the  plains 
In  the  Kldorado  of  the  Pacific,  with  ox  and  mule  teams, 
a  i'lurney  which  occupied  four  months,  from  the  time  of 
having  the  settlements  on  llie  Missouri  River  until  the 
party  reached  California.  Ill-health  compelled  his  rc- 
uini  in  a  few  months,  coming  back  by  the  Isthmus 
f.uti-.  In  1S55-56  he  attended  the  University  at  Ann 
Arlior,  Michigan,  and  studied  the  modern  languages  un- 
der the  celebrated  teacher  Professor  Fasquelle.  Return- 
ing home,  lie  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Lee,  Gilkey  & 
Co..  in  the  grain  trade.  In  1S60,  on  the  election  of 
Hon.  Ileioy  S.  I.ane  as  C.overnor  and  United  States 
Seiialor,  Ml.  i;Ki„n  i.,„k  his  place  in  the  Klston  Bank, 
from  that  time  until  now  conducted  under  the  style  of 
Klston  &  Son.  Hut  the  Rebellion  came,  and  Mr.  Elston 
responded  to  the  first  call  for  troops  by  enlisting  a  com- 
pany after  organization  known  as  Company  I,  nth 
Indiana  \-olunieer  Iiifanhy.  Mr.  Klston  was  elected 
second  luukiiaiu,  an,l  Lew  Wall.ice.  afterwards  major- 
general,  was  chosen  captain.  The  latter  was  appointed 
colonel,  anil  Lieutenant  Klston  succeeded  to  bis  place 
as  captain.  Tlie  regiinent  spent  the  three  months  of  its 
enlistment  principally  in  guarding  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  during  which  time  they  were  eng.aged  in 
several  skirmishes,  and  returned  home  only  to  re-enlist 
in  the  lliree  years'  service.  Captain  Elston's  company 
was  made  up  of  cNCellent  materi.al,  and  during  the  war 
furnished  a  m.ajor-general,  besides  a  number  of  regi- 
mental and  company  ofticers.  Thirty-seven  students  of 
Wabash  College  left  their  books  to  enlist  with  him. 
The  regiment,  now  reorganized,  was  ordered  to  Paducah, 
where  Captain  Klston  was  promoted  to  m.ajor.  Then 
followed  that  brilliant  series  of  engagements  at  Forts 
Doiielson  and  lleniy,  ami  at  Shiloh,  in  all  of  which  bis 
command  participated.     Major  Klston  was  now  appointed 


lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army  on  the  staff  of 
Major-general  Wool,  and  was  assigned  10  duty  with 
Major-gener.al  Wallace.  In  1S63  he  resigned,  and  was 
for  a  while  in  business  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1864  went  to  Memphis  and  established  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  that  ])lace.  Some  months  after  ill-health 
necessitated  his  return  North,  and  he  eng.aged  for  a  time 
in  stock  brokerage  in  Cincinnati.  We  next  find  him,  in 
1S66,  at  Buchanan,  Michigan,  in  the  lumber  trade  ami 
in  manufacturing.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1S67, 
called  him  home,  and  he  at  once  assumed  management 
of  the  estate  and  control  of  the  bank.  His  interest  in 
the  latter  bad  not  ceased  in  the  intervals  of  absence, 
and  he  is  at  the  present  writing  its  president.  Colonel 
Elston  has  been  connectetl  with  many  public  enterprises; 
was  for  several  years  one  of  the  directors  of  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  building  of  the  Logansporl, 
Crawfordsville  and  South-western  Railro.ad  ;  has  offici- 
ated as  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  In^lianapolis, 
Bloomington  and  Western  Railroad,  antl  was  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Sand  Creek  Coal  Company,  of 
Parke  County,  one  of  the  largest  coal  corporations  in  the 
state.  In  1S62,  on  the  7th  of  August,  Colonel  Elston  was 
married  to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Jtdin 
Mills,  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  Six  children,  one  son  and  five 
daughters,  have  blessed  this  union.  Mi>.  Elston's  father. 
Colonel  Mills,  was  born  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he  has 
resided  during  the  eighty-four  years  of  his  life,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  respected  citizens  of  his  stale. 
He  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  building  of 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad;  was  iiresidenl  tif 
the  Marietta  branch  of  the  Ohio  State  Bank  ;  is  one  of 
the  trusteesand  patronsof  Marietta  College,  and  has  been, 
during  his  career  of  a  half  century,  intimately  identified 
with  the  material  and  educational  interests  of  the  slate. 
Colonel  Elston  inherits  many  of  his  traits  of  character 
from  his  father,  M.ajor  Kaac  C.  Elston,  who  was  wiilely 
known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montgomery  County,  and 
as  one  who  carved  a  fortune  out  of  the  rough  material  of 
those  primitive  days.  His  hisloiy  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury is  made  up  very  largely  of  the  hislory  of  Crawfords- 
ville. Born  in  New  Jersey,  in  1794;  removing  with  his 
parents  to  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  he  knew  bill 
little  of  the  learning  of  the  schools;  sought  the  West; 
reached  Vinccnnes  in  1S18;  engaged  in  mercantile 
affairs;  removed  thence  in  two  or  three  years  to  Terre 
Haute,  and  finally,  in  1S23,  to  Crawfordsville,  which 
was  just  laid  out,  and  here,  on  what  was  then  the  out- 
skirt  of  civilization,  the  young  merchant  began  that 
business  career  that  soon  made  him  a  marked  man  in 
the  little  community.  He  foresaw  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  slate,  and  among  his  business  ventures  was 
the  purchase  of  the  site  where  Michigan  City  now 
stands.  This  interest  in  time  brought  him  wdiat  al  that 
day  was  considered  a  large  fortune.     With  wealth  far  in 
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excess  of  that  possessed  by  ciny  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
used  it  for  the  development  of  the  material  interests  of 
his  county  and  state.  He  erected  the  Rock  River  Mills, 
afterwards  purchased  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Sperry,  and 
now  owned  by  the  latter.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Crawfordsville  and  Wabash  Railroad,  since  merged 
into  and  consolidated  with  the  Louisville,  New  Albany 
and  Chicago  Railroad.  The  first-named  thoroughfare 
was  emphatically  his  work,  due  to  his  energetic  and 
persistent  efforts.  He  remained  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  consolidated  road  as  long  as  he  chose  to  retain  the 
position.  Major  Elston  was  a  prominent  member  of  and 
liberal  contributor  to  the  Methodist  Church  for  forty 
years.  Diligent  in  business,  prompt  to  meet  engage- 
ments, he  was  no  miser  of  his  time,  but  devoted  much 
of  it  to  relaxation,  and  lived  to  enjoy  a  genial  and  hearty 
old  age,  surrounded  by  children  who  loved  and  neigh- 
bors who  respected  him.  Colonel  Isaac  C.  Elston,  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  now  the  president 
of  the  bank  of  which  his  father  was  the  founder,  and 
for  years  the  principal  manager.  Of  medium  height, 
and  what  is  termed  trim  built,  he  has  the  bearing  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  business  combined.  A  stranger 
would  think  him  reserved  and  reticent,  but  he  is  easily 
approached,  and  is  genial  in  conversation.  He  is  pop- 
ular with  the  masses,  takes  an  abiding  interest  in  all 
mailers  of  local  importance,  is  a  useful  citizen,  and  fully 
deserving  of  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held.  He  and 
his  family  attend  religious  service  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  enter  heartily  into  whatever  pertains  to  the 
moral  advancement  uf  the  Lommunity  in  which  they 
have  made  their  Iiunie. 


WNSMINGER,  JOSEPH,  of  Crawfordsville,  was 
Tn"  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
^15  ber  14,  179S.  His  grandfather  came  from  Ger- 
■Jf^  many  in  middle  life.  He  was  the  son  of  Michael 
and  Elizabeth (Soyer)  Ensminger.  While  Joseph  was  yet 
an  infant  his  father  removed  to  Harrisbiirg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  died  there  some  twenty  years  after.  With  a 
life  of  toil  before  him,  having  but  a  limited  education, 
he  learned  the  trade  of  brick-layer  and  plasterer.  In  1S18 
he  married  Miss  Jane  Frazier,  the  daughter  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania farmer,  a  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
After  working  at  his  trade  in  Harrisburg  for  two  years 
he  removed  to  Butler  County,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in 
farming  for  seven  years.  Thence  he  removed  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  Indiana,  November  29,  1S28,  and  opened 
up  a  timbered  farm  six  miles  from  Crawfordsville,  on 
which  he  remained  tor  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
rearing  and  educating  his  children,  and  adding  to  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  his  county  and  state. 
Removing  to  Crawfordsville,  he  has  since  made  the  place 


his  home.  In  1S30,  less  than  two  years  after  becoming  a 
resident,  he  was  appointed  assessor  for  the  county,  and 
made  the  last  assessment  under  the  old  law,  township 
officers  afterwards  performing  that  duty.  Mr.  Ensmin- 
ger while  assessing  visited  and  inspected  in  person 
every  section  of  land  in  the  county.  He  next  served  as 
treasurer  of  Montgomery  County  for  one  year.  In  1S33 
he  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff,  after  which  service  he 
again  resumed  his  usual  business  pursuits.  In  1877  Mr. 
Ensminger  retired  from  active  life,  and  now,  at  fourscore, 
appears  twenty  years  younger  than  he  really  is.  Too 
old  to  take  part  in  the  late  war,  his  own  military  record 
is  confined  to  a  lieutenant-colonel's  and  adjutant's  duty 
in  the  militia.  Mr.  Ensminger  lost  his  first  wife  No- 
vember 5,  1839.  She  left  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
September  17,  1S40,  he  married  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Canine, 
who  died  in  1S73.  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
William  Ensminger,  the  oldest  son,  is  a  celebrated 
teacher;  Horace  P.  is  the  present  city  marshal  of  Craw- 
fordsville; Benjamin  B.  enlisted  in  the  I20th  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  killed  near  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  Doctor  S.  L.  Ensminger,  who  was  also  in  the 
service  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  now 
resides  in  Crawfordsville.  The  eldest  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth M.,  married  James  II.  Crane,  now  a  fanner  in 
Cass  County,  Indiana;  Sophronia  Ann  married  Jones 
Rountree,  son  of  a  pioneer  farmer  of  the  county  ;  Ellen 
Jane  married  Richard  Canine,  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  honored  and  respected  families  in  the  state; 
and  Catherine  Frances,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters, 
married  Abner  Hetficld,  of  Fountain  County.  Mr. 
Ensminger  has  been  a  consistent  Cliristian  for  nearly 
threescore  years,  and  is  at  jiresent  a  member  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  (Center)  Church.  He  attributes 
his  present  health  and  strength,  at  such  an  advanced 
age,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  never  contaminated  his  blood 
with  strong  drink  and  toliacco,  that  he  has  paid  strict 
attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  worked  hard,  lived  on 
plain  but  wholesome  food,  and  has  striven  to  keep  a 
conscience  void  of  offense  tow-ard  Clod  and  man.  He 
has  been  an  affectionate  husband  and  a  kiu'l  iiarcnt.  and 
has  lived  to  see  his  children's  children  rise  up  and  call 
him  honored.  Pie  has  won  and  deserves  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow -citizens. 


ST 

Jfl'lLBERT,  CURTIS,  late  of  Terre  Haute,  was  born 
'll-jtj  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  June  S,  1795,  and 
(-•jij  died  at  Manatee,  Florida,  October  28,  1S77,  in  his 
y'o  eighty-third  year.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family 
noted  for  longevity:  his  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Gilbert, 
reached  the  age  of  eighty-one  ;  Hannah,  sister  of  Ebenezer, 
died  at  eighty-five;  his  father,  Benjamin,  died  May  11, 
1846,    aged    eighty-six;    an   uncle,  Ebenezer,  was  in  his 
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=cvcnly-eighth  year  al  hi>  ilealh,  January  16,  1S33:  two 
aunt--,  Hannah  Dcming,  mother  of  Judge  Dctnai  Dciu- 
ing.  ami  Sarah  Gil!«:rl.  reached  the  ages  of  eighty-one  - 
and  eighty,  respectively.  Of  his  immediate  family,  two 
brothers,  Timothy  and  Orrin,  lived  to  the  respective  ages 
of  eighty  and  seventy-three,  and  a  sister,  Man',  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-tive.  His  early  education  wx<  ac- 
quired in  his  native  town,  where  he  was  a  diligent  stu- 
ilent  in  the  high  school.  .\t  the  early  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  examined  and  approved  as  a  teacher,  and  taught 
school  at  Middleiown  for  one  term.  Fut  the  Western 
fever  was  even  then  prevalent,  and  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, iSlJ.  he  left  home,  to  seek  his  fortune  towards 
the  setting  son.  Railroads  were  an  unknown  luxury 
in  those  days,  and.  after  several  stages  by  river  and 
land,  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  whence  a  stage  ran  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  condition  of  his  purse  forbade  hito 
the  luxurv  of  a  ride.  So  he  shipped  his  trunk  to  that 
point  by  stage,  and  set  out  to  make  the  journey  on  foot, 
accomplishing  it  in  eleven  days,  and  arriving  nine  days 
ahead  of  his  trunk,  .\fter  various  adventures  and  hard- 
ships of  travel  incident  to  that  time,  when  only  two 
steamboats,  the  "Walk-in-the-Water"  and  the  ".-Etna," 
plied  upon  Western  waters,  he  arrived  at  Springtield, 
Ohio,  where  he  found  Colonel  William  Wells.  To  him 
he  handeti  a  letter  of  introduction  from  an  old  friend  at 
Middleiown,  which  secured  him  a  firm  friend  and  coun- 
selor. On  his  advice,  Mr.  Gilbert  sought  employment 
a;  Newark  and  Granville ,  but.  failing  to  secure  it,  re- 
turned to  Springtield  and  taught  school  for  a  short  time, 
when,  through  Colonel  Wells,  he  obtained  a  position  in 
the  store  of  the  Brothers  Walpole.  at  Zanesville.  remain- 
ing in  their  employ  until  July.  1814.  Leaving  Zanes- 
ville in  a  pirogue,  he  landed  at  Marietta,  where  he  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  convey  a  Mr.  Robinson's  horse  to 
Cincinnati,  then  a  city  of  only  twenty-five  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  horse  delivered,  he  found  business  dull, 
and  started  "down  the  river"  on  a  flat-boat  to  New 
(.Jrlcans.  where  he  remained  with  an  uncle  about  two 
months.  At  that  time  a  panic  was  induced  by  the 
threatening  approach  of  the  British,  and  he  went  to 
l-ouisville  by  boat,  thence  on  foot  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  obtained  a  position  in  the  store  of  Bailey,  Green 
A;  Bailey.  The  hrm  soon  decided  on  establishing  a 
branch  store  at  Post  Vincennes,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
selected  to  take  charge  there.  5^oon  aften»  ards  a  branch 
a!  Fort  Harrison  was  determined  on.  and  Mr.  Gilbert, 
with  one  of  the  rirm.  James  B.  McCall.  arrived  there 
December  20.  1S15.  July  ;,  1S16.  he  formed  a  cop.-irt- 
nership  «-ith  Mr.  N.  B.  Bailey,  of  Vincennes,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert taking  charge  at  Fort  Harrison.  During  that  sum- 
mer he  established  a  trading  post  near  the  mouth  of 
N  ermilion  River,  receiving  his  license  to  trade  from 
Govtrnor  Posey.  .An  outbreak  among  the  Indians 
caused  him  to  return  to  F^rt  Harrison:  ami,  on  the  ex- 


piration of  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Bailey,  January  14. 
1S17,  he  engageti  in  business  with  .Andrew  Brook.s  this 
JKirinership  lasting  until  he  was  elected  clerk  and  re- 
corder of  Vigo  County.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Fort  Harrison  December  4,  1817,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  ofnce  until  it  was  discontinued,  October 
26,  iSiS,  and  the  post-office  transferred  to  Terre  Haute. 
In  iSiS  he  erected  the  first  frame  building  in  Terre 
Haute,  then  only  a  collection  of  a  few  log-cabins,  and 
this  building  was  used  for  a  post-office.  The  same  year 
he  was  elected  first  clerk  and  recorder  of  Vigo  County. 
February  12.  1819.  he  was  appointed  judge-advocate  of 
the  odd  battalion  in  the  first  brigade  of  Indiana  militia, 
by  Major  Rol^rt  Sturgcs.  In  1821  he  lost  his  wife  and 
only  child,  and  two  years  later  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
native  town.  In  1S24  he  was  re-elected  clerk  and  re- 
corder for  the  terra  of  seven  years,  and  elected  for  the 
third  lime  in  1S32,  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  public  library  of  Vigo  County, 
September  6.  1S24.  In  1S34  he  look  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Branch  Bank,  and  was  elected 
one  of  the  directors.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in 
procuring  an  act  of  the  Legislature  for  ihe  drainage  of 
Lost  Creek,  which  passed  January  21,  1837,  and  was  an 
act  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  vicinity.  Terre  Haute  was  incorporated  into  a 
town  in  1S38;  and  at  the  first  election  for  members  of 
the  common  council  Mr.  Gilbert  was  chosen  to  the 
council,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  president  /ro  tcm. 
The  following  year  the  office  of  mayor  was  abolished, 
and  the  l>oard  of  common  council  was  empowered  to 
elect  a  president,  upon  whom  should  devolve  all  the 
duties  of  mayor.  To  this  position  he  was  elected  .April 
4.  1839,  and  was  thus  the  first  mayor  of  Terre  Haute, 
although,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  resigned  the  fol- 
lowing September.  In  1S39  he  declined  a  re-election  to 
the  office  of  clerk,  and  turned  his  attention  to  agrictil- 
tural  pursuits,  on  a  farm  which  he  lived  to  see  laid  out 
into  town  lots,  now  part  of  the  beautiful  **  Prairie  City." 
During  his  twenty-one  years  of  clerkship  he  served  the 
people  faithfully,  and  received  universal  commendation. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Terre  Haute  Branch 
of  the  State  Bank.  When  he  assumed  its  management  its 
financial  credit  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  :  but  by  the  most 
astonishing  enei^-  and  perseverance,  combined  with  re- 
markable fin.incial  skill,  he  succeeded  in  reviving  its 
business.  He  resigned  his  position.  December  4.  1S49, 
and  was  re-elected  November  5,  1S50,  serving  until 
lunc  22.  1S53.  -At  the  expiration  of  the  charter  he 
was  elected  president  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  which  he 
did  with  rare  ability  and  success,  receiving  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  all  interested.  .A  new  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  the  State  was  organized,  of  which  he  was 
elected  director,  and  this  ended  his  official  life.  For 
six    years    precc^ling   his  tleath,  Mr.    Gilbert   spent    the 
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winter  months  in  Florida,  wliere  he  died,  as  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  sketch.  Such  is  the  brief,  unsatis- 
factory record  of  a  man  identified  during  his  life-time 
with  all  the  best  interests  of  his  city  and  county,  and 
wielding  an  influence  for  good  still  felt  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived.  Every  duty  was  performed 
with  fidelity  and  integrity.  No  stain  or  blemish  ever 
rested  upon  his  private  or  official  character.  To  use  the 
words  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  '*  He  was  equal  to 
all  emergencies  of  life,  even  to  parting  with  it."  No 
prouder  epitaph  could  adorn  his  tomb.  No  one  can 
question  his  title  to  a  high  rank  among  Indiana's  rep- 
resentative men.  There  are  no  surviving  children  of 
his  first  wife,  Catherine  Allen.  They  were  married  Sep- 
tember 5,  1819,  and  she  died  February  6,  1S21.  His 
second  wife,  Mary  C.  King,  to  whom  he  was  married 
November  26,  1834,  was  a  native  of  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  and  at  the  time  of  her  union  was  residing  in  the 
city  of  Terre  Haute,  with  her  brother,  A.  C.  King, 
Esq.  She  died,  October  20,  1S5S,  surrounded  by  a 
loving  family.  There  are  surviving  seven  children,  all 
of  whom,  with  one  exception,  are  still  residents  of  Vigo 
County,  whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  eldest  son,  Joseph  Gilbert,  resides  near  the 
city  of  Terre  Haute,  and  devotes  his  attention  to  horti- 
culture and  farming.  He  has  been  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  horticulture,  and  twice  its 
president.  He  for  several  years  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  politics  of  his  county,  having  been  for  some  time 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  committee.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Indiana  state  Legislature  from  1S74 
to  1S76.  In  the  latier  year  he  retired  from  active  pol- 
itics, but  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  public  matters  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  the  county  and  city,  being  a 
moving  spirit  in  all  enterprises  for  the  general  good. 
He  is  now  a  trustee  of  the  state  normal  school,  and  is  a 
citizen  that  the  county  may  well  be  proud  of.  The 
oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilbert  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Beach,  of  Terre  Haute,  president  and  owner  of  the 
Prairie  City  Bank,  of  that  city.  Another  daughter  is 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Blake,  also  a  resident  of  Vigo  County; 
and  a  third  is  Mrs.  W.  S.  Warner,  who  lives  with  her 
husband  and  family  at  Manatee,  Florida.  It  was  at  her 
residence  that  Mr.  Gilbert  died.  The  remaining  daugh- 
ter is  Miss  Martha  Gilbert,  a  young  lady  who  resides  in 
Terre  Haute  with  her  oldest  sister,  Mrs.  John  S.  Beach. 
Edward  and  Henry  C.  Gilbert  are  the  youngest  sons 
and  remaining  members  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  family.  They 
live  on  the  site  of  the  old  homestead,  in  Terre  Haute, 
and  are  associated  in  business  as  officers  of  the  large 
establishment  known  as  the  "  Phcenix  Foundry  and  Ma- 
chine-works." They  are  well-known  as  active,  enter- 
prising, and  industrious  young  business  men.  Besides 
the  above  children  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  at  the  present  time 
{1880)  there  are  fourteen  grandchild-,  j^n. 
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liOOKINS,  SAMUEL  BARNES,  of  Terre  Haute. 
r  The  New  England  Genealogical  Regls/er  traces 
the  genealogy  of  the  Gookins  family  from  the 
X^t  ^^ys  of  King  John,  and  the  American  branch  of 
it  from  the  original  emigrant,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Captain  Smith.  Daniel  Gookin  (as  the  name  was  then 
written)  came  to  Newport  News  in  the  year  1620.  He 
brought  with  him  fifty  men,  and  established  a  colonial 
settlement  at  that  point.  Captain  Smith  seems  to  have 
thought  that  this  settler  had  a  will  of  his  own.  During 
the  Indian  troubles  which  resulted  in  the  captain's 
capture,  and  his  release  through  the  intervention  of 
Pocahontas,  an  order  was  issued  requiring  the  settlers  to 
abandon  their  settlement  and  retire  to  Jamestown.  Cap- 
tain Smith  says  that  "  Gookin,  at  Newport  News,  having 
fifty  men  of  his  own,  refused  that  order,  and  made  good 
his  standing  against  the  savages."  Newport  News  had 
been  almost  forgotten  until  its  fame  as  a  military  point 
was  revived  during  the  late  war.  In  the  days  of  the  com- 
monwealth under  Cromwell,  the  Puritans  of  New  England 
sent  their  missionaries  to  the  chivalry  of  Virginia,  and  a 
son  of  the  original  emigrant,  bearing  his  name,  became 
a  convert  to  the  Puritan  faith.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed 
a  law  expelling  all  nonconformists  from  the  province. 
Tlie  Puritan  convert  left,  and  went  to  Boston,  of  which 
he  became  a  permanent  resident,  and  there  remained 
during  his  life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  rendered  im- 
portant public  services  as  speaker  of  the  General  Court 
or  Assembly,  commander  of  the  army,  and  as  assistant 
of  Eliot  in  his  labors  for  the  civilization  and  christian- 
izing of  the  Indians.  He  was  the  father  of  the  New 
England  branch  of  the  family.  Among  his  descendants 
was  William  Gookins,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Samuel  Barnes  Gookins  was  born  at  Rupert, 
Bennington  County,  Vermont,  May  30,  1809.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  ten  children  of  William  and  Rhoda 
Gookins.  In  18 1 2  the  family,  excepting  the  two 
oldest  children  —  daughters,  who  had  married  and 
settled  in  Vermont — emigrated  to  New  York  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  town  of  Rodman,  Jefferson 
County.  The  father  died  two  years  after,  leaving  ihe 
mother  and  her  eight  children  dependent  solely  upon  a 
good  and  merciful  Providence  and  their  own  exertions 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  May  5,  1S23,  the 
mother,  an  elder  brother  of  twenty-three,  and  Samuel 
B.  set  out  for  the  West.  Prior  to  that  time  the  route 
of  westward  emigration  had  been  by  wagon  across 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio,  thence  by  boat  down  that  river,  and  sometimes 
up  the  Wabash.  By  the  treaty  of  1S21  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Miamis,  Kickapoos,  and  Potawat- 
tomies  occupying  the  northern  portion  of  Indiana,  the 
Indian  title  to  most  of  that  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
general  government.     Immediately  after  this  cession  at- 
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tciition  was  ilircclcil  to  wlint  liad  Wen  called  the  north- 
ern route.  This  course  was  taken  liy  tlie  party  in  ques- 
tion. They  took  passage  at  S.icketl's  Harbor  on  the  "  On- 
lari->,"  tlie  second  steamboat  that  navigated  the  waters 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  h-inded  at  Levviston ;  tlienec 
around  Niagara  I'alls  by  wagon;  thence  to  UulTalo  by 
open  lioat,  to  Detroit  liy  schooner;  to  Fort  .Meigs,  at 
the  head  of  Mauinee  IJay,  by  anotlicr  schooner;  to  Fort 
Wayne  by  canoe,  across  the  Portage,  drawing  their 
canoe  by  o.\en  to  Little  River;  down  that  river  to 
the  Wabash,  and  down  the  Wabash  to  Fort  Harrison 
and  Terre  Haiiic ;  making  the  trip  in  the  remarkably 
short  space,  fur  those  limes,  of  six  weeks  and  two  days, 
a  great  improvement  ujion  the  old  route  by  way  of  the 
Ohio  River,  by  which,  if  the  emigrant  m.ade  bis  way 
witliin  three  monllis,  he  was  fortunate.  Northern  Indiana 
was  then  still  occupied  by  the  Indians,  but  they  were 
friendly  and  gave  the  emigrants  no  trouble,  visiting 
their  camps  at  every  opportunity  to  exchange  their  wild 
game  fur  bread,  or  any  thing  the  emigrants  had  to  spare. 
The  emigrants  located  on  Fort  Harrison  I'rairie,  .about 
two  miles  from  Terre  Haute,  whither  other  members  of 
tlie  family  bad  llirec  years  before  preceded  them.  In 
January,  1S25,  the  mother  died  and  the  family  was 
broken  up.  Samuel  1!.  lived  for  a  time  in  the  family  of 
Captain  Daniel  .Stringham,  fatlier  of  the  late  Commodore 
Horton  Stringham,  of  the  United  States  navy;  after- 
wards in  the  families  of  a  married  sister  and  elder 
brother.  In  July,  1S26,  he  apprenticed  himself  to 
the  late  John  W.  Osborn,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Western  KixhUr,  the  first  newspaper  that  was  published 
at  Terre  Haute.  .\t  the  end  of  four  years,  having  fin- 
ished his  apprenticeship,  he  went  to  Vincennes  and, 
assisted  by  the  late  John  U.  Dillon,  brought  out  the 
Vincennes  Gau-IU,  under  the  proprietorshiji  of  Samuel 
Hill.  One  year  later  he  returned  to  Terre  Haute,  took 
the  position  of  editor  of  the  Western  Ki'gisfrr,  and  con- 
tinue<l  in  that  occui)ation  until  June,  1832,  when  the 
Rt-gisft'f  ofiice  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Dowling,  who 
established  the  Wab.ash  Courier  as,  its  successor.  Having 
in  view  the  profession  of  journalist,  Mr.  Gookins  made 
arrangements  for  pursuing  his  avocation  ii\  Washington 
City,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  pack  his  trunk,  ami  was 
rea.ly  to  depart  for  his  new  field  of  labor.  He  had  for 
several  years  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Hon. 
.Vmory  Kinney,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  then  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court.  He  had  often  endeavored  to  con- 
vince the  young  printer  and  journ.alist  that  he  was  fitted 
for  the  leg.al  profession,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Returning  home  from  his  circuit  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
and  learning  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  de]iarturc 
f'lr  Wasliington  on  the  following  Mond.iy,  and  aware 
also  of  another  fact,  x'u..  that  a  m.atrimonial  eng.age- 
ment  existed  between  him  and  his  present  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  John  W.  Osborn,  anulhir  and  this  time  a  success- 


ful efl'ort  was  made  to  convince  the  young  man  that  he 
was  predestinated  to  be  a  lawyer;  the  conse<iuence  of 
which  was  thai  on  ihc  next  Monday,  instead  of  depart- 
ing for  Washington,  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge 
Kinney  and  sat  down  to  the  study  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries. Regretting  the  lack  of  a  classical  education, 
which  he  had  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  fact, 
which  he  learned  from  his  instructor,  that  a  Cady 
had  from  the  shoemaker's  bench  attained  eminence  in  the 
legal  profession,  with  other  similar  examples— rto  which, 
had  they  sooner  occurred,  might  have  been  added  those 
of  Lincoln  from  the  farm,  and  Johnson  from  the. tailor's 
bench.  He  remembered  loo  the  opinion  of  the  model 
of  his  life  in  his  former  occupation.  Doctor  Franklin, 
upon  the  inexpediency  of  wasting  so  large  a  portion  of 
one's  life  in  the  acquisition  of  a  multiplicity  of  languages, 
when  one,  he  thought,  would  serve  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses; and,  upon  these  considerations,  in  which  the  en- 
gagement already  mentioned  cut  no  small  figure,  he 
decided  to  make  the  venture,  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  an  English  education  considerably  .above  the  average, 
acquired  in  the  country  schools,  which  had  been  very 
materially  improved  and  developed  by  his  work  at  rhe 
printer's  case  and  the  editor's  table,  than  which,  if 
rightly  improved,  there  is  no  better  school.  But,  young 
man,  do  not  take  this  as  an  example.  If  you  have  the 
opportunity  for  a  collegiate  course,  avail  yourself  of  it 
by  .all  means.  Admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Vigo  Circuit 
Court  in  1834,  and  to  thai  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1836,  when  he  gained  his  first  case  in  that  court  (4  Hl.ack- 
ford,  260),  he  pursued  his  chosen  avocation  until  1S50. 
Residing  at  Terre  Haute,  his  practice  included  a  large 
circuit  of  courts  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  1S50  the 
Hon.  John  Law,  then  Judge  of  the  circuit  including 
Vincennes  and  Terre  Haute,  retired  from  the  bench,  and 
Mr.  Gookins  w.as  appointed  by  Governor  Joseph  A. 
Wright,  of  opposite  politics,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Just 
twenty  years  after  he  went  to  Vincennes  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  Vincennes  Gazffft\  he  went  to  the  same  place 
to  hold  his  first  term  as  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
The  Legislature  at  the  next  session  did  not  approve  of 
the  course  of  Governor  Wright,  and  chose  one  of  their 
own  political  sentiments  instead.  In  1851,  a  new  Con- 
stinilicm  having  been  adopted,  making  very  radical 
changes  in  our  judicial  system,  and  requiring  the  enact- 
ing of  a  civil  code,  Mr.  Gookins  w.as  induced  to  repre- 
sent Vigo  County  in  the  Legislature,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  aid  in  that  work.  It  was  the  "long  .ses- 
sion," extending  from  December,  1851  (with  forty  days' 
recess  for  committee  work),  to  June,  1852,  during  which 
time  a  code  was  enacted  which  has  formed  the  basis  of 
our  judicial  system  from  that  lime  to  the  present.  Mr. 
Gookins  .served  on  several  committees,  the  most  impor- 
Ian?  of  which  was  that  for  the  Organizations  of  Courts. 
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Tlic  new  Constitution  made  tlie  jiuliciary  elective 
liy  the  peojile.  Mr.  Gookins,  co-operating  with  prom- 
inent members  of  the  legal  profession  belonging  to  the 
two  leading  political  parties  of  that  time,  made  a  ^■igor- 
ou.s  effort  to  keep  the  choice  of  judges,  especially  those 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  out  of  the  field  of  politics.  In 
this  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  politicians  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  the  Democrats  first,  and  then  the 
Whigs,  in  state  convention,  nominated  each  a  full  ticket 
for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  instead  of  two  from 
each  party,  as  had  been  proposed.  On  the  Whig  ticket 
the  nominees  were  Charles  Dewey,  David  McDonald, 
John  B.  Howe,  and  Samuel  B.  Gookins.  They  were 
beaten  by  a  majority  of  over  fifteen  thousand.  Two 
years  later,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Hon.  A.  L.  Roach,  and  a  political  revolution 
having  also  occurred,  consequent  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  Mr.  Gookins  was  again  a  candi- 
date, and  was  elected  by  a  majority  as  large  as  that  of 
liis  opponent  two  years  before.  In  the  securing  of 
neither  of  these  nominations  did  he  take  any  jiart,  be- 
lieving that  the  judiciary  should  be  kejit  free  from 
party  power  and  influence,  a  principle  excellent  in  the- 
ory, but  unavailing  in  practice  under  the  workings  of 
our  present  system.  Mr.  Gookins  held  the  position  of 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  three  years,  and  then 
resigned.  Two  causes  led  to  this:  first,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  salary  to  support  a  family  and  pay  current  ex- 
penses, the  Legislature  having  fixed  it  at  twelve  hundred 
dollars  per  annum;  second,  the  imperative  necessity  of 
a  change  of  climate,  consequent  upon  a  serious  impair- 
ment of  his  physical  constitution,  resulting  from  a  vi- 
olent attack  of  pneumonia  while  in  the  Legislature,  from 
which  he  had  never  been  able  fully  to  rally.  He  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  his  profession  from 
1858  to  1875.  By  this  change  his  health  was  fully  re- 
stored, and  he  has  a  constitution  strong  and  vigorous. 
He  now  resides  at  Terre  Haute,  and  is  actively  in  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Gookins  retains  the  interest  in  literary  affairs 
acquired  in  his  earlier  days.  He  has  been  a  not  unfre- 
quent  contributor  to  the  press  and  an  occasional  one  to 
the  magazines,  among  which  were  the  Knickerbocker  zoiA 
the  Contiiicittal,  both  popular  in  their  day.  In  the  latter 
will  be  found  a  political  satire  entitled  "Tom  John- 
son's Bear,"  written  and  sent  to  that  magazine  in  June, 
1S62.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  its  object 
was  to  show  the  absurdity  of  holding  the  negroes  in 
slavery  while  their  masters  were  seeking  to  destroy  the 
government.  It  had  been  read  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Chicago.  After  it  was  sent  to  the  Continoi/n/,  and  be- 
fore its  publication,  the  emancipation  proclamation  was 
issued.  It  then  seemed  to  its  author  inappropriate,  and 
he  endeavored  t^  recall  it,  but  the  editors  would  not 
consent,  ami  it  came  out  in  October  of  that  year.  This 
was  supplemented  by  another,  following  the   proclama- 


tion   of   emancipation,    entitled  "  IIow   Mr.    Lincoln   11c- 

in  June,  1S63,  to  which  any  persons  interested  can 
refer.  Two  other  productions  of  his  pen  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  one  entitled  "Tipplctonia,"  and 
the  other  "The  White  House,"  a  national  drama,  in 
which  the  President's  wife  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
are  the  dranmlis  persmia.  They  are  designed  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  features  of  social  life  in  their  true  colors. 
Some  have  said  that  literature,  especially  the  poetic,  is 
incompatible  with  law.  This  is  a  mistake.  Moses, 
David,  and  Solomon  were  legislators,  judges,  and  poets. 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster  wrote  poetry, 
and  none  stood  higher  in  the  legal  fraternity  than  the 
latter.  But  if  the  as.sumption  were  true,  thei-e  was  not, 
jirobably,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  enough  of  the 
literary  or  poetic  inspiration  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  labors  of  a  life-time  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  also  the  limner.  It  is 
furnished  at  the  request  of  the  publisher.  Whether 
the  (ye  perceptible  in  it  is  too  retiring  or  too  demon- 
strative he  leaves  to  the  discriminating  judgment  of 
the  careful  reader.  We  can  not  refrain  from  mak- 
ing an  addition  to  the  sketch  as  given  by  him.  As 
indicated  above.  Judge  Gookins  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  contributing  to  the  public  press  in  verse.  In  his 
poetry  the  author  evidently  writes  from  the  inmost  feel- 
ings oC  his  heart,  so  that  in  his  verse  we  see  the  truest 
phases  of  his  character  and  the  leading  impulses  of  his 
life  delineated.  In  them  he  has  unconsciously,  but, 
nevertheless,  most  truly,  given  to  the  world  the  motives 
wdiich  have  actuated  his  long  life  of  usefulness,  and  the 
high  aims  which  have  gained  for  him  the  honored  posi- 
tion of  a  citizen  whom  all  res^iect,  and  of  a  Christian 
whose  shining  light  has  led  his  fellow-men  to  glorify 
the  Father  of  all.  In  a  word  his  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  sentence — that  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  A  true  humanity,  rounded  and  molded 
and  beautified  by  the  graces  reflected  in  the  example 
and  teachings  of  the  Divine  Humanity,  is  seen  in  the 
life  and  character  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Below 
we  give  a  poem  written  by  Judge  Gookins  in  1S62, 
which  well  illustrates  all  that  we  have  said  : 


•  P  U  R  I  T  -S- 


'"  Unto    the    pur 
defiled  aud  uiibelie 


,  nolhii 


,  lait    unto   Ihciu 
-l\iulto  Titus. 


"In  tl,e  lone  silence  of  the  woodl.nnd  dell, 
Unseen  by  man,  by  busy  feet  unlrtui, 
Where  (he  deep  fountains  of  the  foiest  dwell 
(like  pearls  in  amber  set)  in  mossy  sod, 
The  timid  fallo.v  comes  10  slake  his  thirst. 
Reflected  from  the  tiny  lake  he  sees 
A  form  of  beauty's  o«n— '  the  clear,  dark  eye,' 
The  taper  ears,  the  graceful,  curved  neck, 
Incipient  antlers,  promise  of  his  power. 
Stooping  to  taste  the  moss-enameled  fount, 

ed  image,  from  the  crystal  depth, 
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Ilaslci.s  lo  meet  l.im  nt  ihe  (lowcvy  l.rink, 
AikI  ll.crc  salutes  him  with  a  il.-.inly  H^'. 
(Hist !   Drop  no  pehWc  I  lest  it  frij;lit  llie  deer. 
And  circling  wavelets  wash  the  picture  out.) 

Bui  if  some  monster  of  the  forest  wild. 
The  shaggy  bison  or  the  vengeful  byar, 
With  filthy  wallouii.gs  l.aih  fouled  the  spring, 
No  form  of  beauty  meets  the  deer's  soft  eye. 
And  from  the  noisome  pool  he  turns  away. 

So  when  the  Lord  of    Life  with  lo>  ing  gaze 
Explores  the  deep  recesses  of  the  soul. 
If  purified  by  his  allclcansing  grace; 
If  charily  has  purged  it  of  its  mire  ; 
If  faith,  through  which  the  unseen  is  beheld. 
Hath  wrought  by  love  and  purified  the  heart — 
Then  all  the  lineaments  of  ihe  Form  Divine 
Are  seen  refleclc.l  from  the  pearly  di-pths, 
And  he  rejoiceth,  like  as  dolh  the  groom 
When  soullit  grace  adorns  the  new-found  bride 

'  But.  if  within  the  precincts  of  the  soul 
Its  great  malignant  enemy  hath  ciept; 
If  divers  gods  have  got  po'fsession  there; 
If  hateful  lust  and  covetous  desire. 
If  vain  conlempt  for  that  atoning  blood 
Which  cancels  sin  and  clarifies  the  soul. 
Have  fouled  it  with  their  vile  imaginings. 
No  form  of  heavenly  grace  is  mirrored  forth 
To  meet  his  tender,  sweet,  and  loving  gaze; 
Sadly  he  turns,  and  with  divine  disgust 
Leaves  the  foul  spirit  to  its  chosen  lust." 


1.1  REENE,  REV.  J.\MES  \V.,  p.istor  of  (he  Meth- 
\'\  odi.st  Episcopal  Church,  Cr.iwfordsville,  was  born 
^-  ^  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  Eehruary  I,  1S29.  Tiicrc 
XrO  are  traditions  in  tlie  family  of  their  grandsircs 
having  served  in  the  war  for  independence.  The  father 
was  Jolin  Greene,  who  emigrated  to  Ohio  from  Del- 
aware at  an  early  day,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Joseph 
County,  Indiana.  Here  James  enjoyed  such  .vlvant.ages 
of  education  as  were  furnished  Ijy  the  common  schools 
of  that  day,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  an 
academy  presided  over  by  Daniel  Witter,  related  by 
marriage  10  the  Colfax  family.  Here  he  devoted  two 
years  to  the  study  of  the  higher  English  branches,  then 
taught  one  VL-ar,  and  for  three  years  after  w.as  engaged 
in  the  luml.er  trade.  .\t  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  began  pre- 
paring himself  to  preach  the  Gospel,  the  work  of  which 
he  entered  upon  in  1S55.  He  was  first  located  at  Rens- 
selaer, Jasper  County,  Indi.ina,  but  was  shortly  c.iUed 
upon  hy  the  presiding  elder  of  his  district  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy at  Michigan  City,  where  he  remained  during  the 
rest  of  the  conference  year.  He  then  filled  successively 
appointments  at  Dormine,  I.aporic  County,  one  year; 
Michigan  City,  one  year;  Crown  Point,  two  years; 
Tnili.inapolis,  Strange  Chapel,  three  years:  Grccncastle, 
R.ibcrts  Chapel,   three   years;  Centenary  Church.  Terre 


Haute,  three  years;  after  wliich  he  was  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Terre  Haute  District  for  four  years. 
In  1877  he  was  located  at  Crawfordsville,  where  he  is 
serving  his  second  year  very  acceptably  to  a  large  and 
intelligent  congregation.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Greene  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare,  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual,  of  our  citizen  soldier)-,  and,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  Sanitary  Commission,  he 
visited  the  hospitals  in  Washington,  Alexandria,  An- 
napolis, and  Baltimore.  He  h.is  joined,  at  different 
periods,  the  Masons,  Odd-fellows,  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  recognized  in  them,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, a  power  for  good.  On  Christmas,  1862,  he 
married  Miss  Catherine  E.  Organ,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Organ,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Laporle.  Four 
living  children,  .all  boys,  have  been  the  result  of  this 
union.  One  experience  of  Mr.  Greene  is  so  much  out 
of  the  usual  routine  of  ministerial  life  that  it  richly 
deserves  a  place  in  this  volume.  A  minister  in  his 
night-clothes,  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle,  before  day, 
in  his  own  door-yard,  has  a  sensational  ring,  but  to  Mr. 
Greene  it  calls  up  a  most  exciting  reality.  He  had  ar- 
rived at  his  home  in  Terre  Haute,  at  midnight,  October 
28,  1S74,  having  been  in  attendance  at  quarterly  con- 
ference. Two  hours  after  he  was  awakened  by  his  wife, 
who  informed  him  that  some  one  w.as  at  the  kitchen 
window.  Springing  from  his  bed,  he  seized  his  double- 
barreled  shotgun,  approached  the  window,  and  saw 
distinctly  a  man  attempting  to  force  his  way  in.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  fire  directly  at  the  man's  breast ; 
but  even  at  that  critical  moment  there  came  over  him  a 
horror  of  actually  killing  even  a  burglar,  and  he  changed 
his  aim  so  as  to  disable.  The  hammer  fell,  but  the  gun 
missed  fire,  and  the  burglar  disappeared.  Mr.  Greene 
then  did  what  but  few  in  his  situation  would  have 
done — he  followed  fast  after  the  miilnight  marauders — 
for  there  were  two  of  them — caught  up  with  one,  and 
with  the  steady  aim  of  his  gun  soon  brought  him  to 
terms.  lie  then  marched  him  into  the  yard,  calling 
lustily  for  help.  His  wife,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
aroused  some  of  the  neighbors,  and  Mr.  Greene,  hearing 
them  speak,  glanced  thoughtlessly  for  one  moment  in 
the  direction  of  the  voices.  It  was  long  enough,  how- 
ever, for  the  wary  burglar  to  spring  forward  and  beat 
down  the  gun ;  and  then  commenced  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  which  continued  violently  for  some  time,  but 
resulted  at  length  in  the  burglar's  securing  the  gun  and 
a  wounded  ankle,  and  leaving  his  revolver  and  knife. 
Mr.  Greene  was  sadly  scratched  and  scarred,  but  cer- 
tainly had  acquitted  himself  with  honor,  and  fully  de- 
served the  recognition  which  he  received  from  a  New 
York  illustrated  paper,  which  gave  not  only  a  glowing 
account  of  the  midnight  struggle,  b|tt  pictured  forth 
the  p.articipants  in  all  the  glory  of  wood  engraving,  in 
which    it    would   have   been    impossible  for  the  keenest 
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critic  to  have  decided  which  was  the  minister  and  which 
the  burglar  but  for  their  difl'erence  of  apparel.  Mr. 
Greene  is  of  medium  stature,  compactly  built,  a  gentle- 
man by  instinct  and  culture,  enjoys  his  full  share  of 
personal  popularity,  is  earnest  in  every  good  word  and 
work,  enters  heartily  into  all  the  reforms  of  the  day, 
is  a  calm  reasoner,  seldom  thunders,  and  would  rather 
prefer  to  persuade  souls  by  gentle  means  than  to  terrify 
them  by  threatenings  of  divine  wrath.  As  a  citizen, 
he  is  easily  approached,  and  his  conversation  enter- 
taining, while  his  Christian  character  comports  well  with 
the  sacredness  of  his  calling. 


j|j  AMMOND,  ABRAM  A.,  Governor  of  Indiana, 
4[n  was  born  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  at  the  town 
©tf  of  Brattleboro,  March,  1814.  He  went  to  Indiana 
^G  when  a  boy,  began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S35.  In  1850  he  was  made  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Indianapolis. 
After  this  he  emigrated  to  California,  but  returned  to 
this  state  in  1S54,  locating  in  Terre  Haute.  In  1S60  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  state,  serving  until  1861. 
His  health  became  impaired  and  he  went  to  Colorado  to 
aid  in  its  recovery,  but  died  there  August  27,  1S74. 


yiJAGER,  JONATHAN  B.,  of  Terre  Haute,  Vigo 
^11  CouTity,  was  born  in  Hagerstowii,  Maryland,  in 
©l^  Jtily,  1S22.  His  father,  George  Hager,  was  born 
tstj  in  the  same  town  in  17S7.  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  having  been  born  in  the  village  of 
Falling  Water,  in  that  state,  in  1 794.  His  father  was 
in  poor  circumstances,  and  the  boys,  of  whom  there 
were  three,  were  early  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
In  1835  "^s  family  emigrated  to  Indiana  and  settled  in 
Terre  Haute.  In  1840  the  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  West  Point  Academy,  where 
he  reported  in  June.  He,  however,  remained  in  that 
institution  but  two  years.  Among  his  classmates  were 
General  Hancock,  General  Hatch,  General  Pleasanton, 
General  S.  B.  Buckner,  of  the  Confederacy,  and  others 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  After  leaving  West  Point,  Mr.  Hager 
returned  to  Terre  Haute,  where  for  several  years  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  various  branches  of  business, 
and  where  he  soon  fully  established  himself,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  wide-awake,  active,  and  en- 
ergetic man  of  business.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Hager  immediately  took  an  active  part  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  and  raised  a  company  in  the 
14th  Indiana  Volunteers,  but,  before  going  to  the  field 
he  was  transferred,  with  a  captain's  commission,  to  the 


14th  Regular  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  for  a  large  part 
of  the  time  in  command.  He  was  engaged  in  three  of 
the  battles  of  the  seven  days  before  Richmond,  and 
was  a  participator  in  McClellan's  famous  "change  of 
base."  He  also  was  an  active  combatant  in  the  battles 
of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  besides  several  of 
minor  importance,  and  the  records  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment show  the  gallant  behavior  of  his  regiment  on 
these  historic  fields.  After  the  evacuation  of  Richmond 
Captain  Hager  was  appointed  provost-marshal  of  that 
city,  and  in  November,  1865,  his  regiment  was  sent  to 
California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and  thence  to  the 
various  posts  in  Arizona  and  the  North-west.  In 
August,  1866,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army, 
and,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  made  the  overland 
journey  home,  which  required  three  months  to  accom- 
plish. After  his  return,  he  engaged  in  the  foundry 
business  in  1867,  which  gradually  was  merged  into  car- 
building,  in  which  he  has  since  been  employed,  his 
establishment  furnishing  employment  to  from  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  men.  Captain  Hager's  life  has 
been  essentially  a  busy  one,  and  has  been  crowded  with 
incidents,  marking  his  steady  progress,  from  the  young 
man  compelled  to  shift  for  himself  and  battle  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  to  the  successful  and  prosperous 
man  of  business,  pursuing  his  chosen  avocation  with  all 
the  energy  and  activity  of  his  younger  days.  It  is  im- 
possible within  the  brief  limits  of  a  sketch  to  present 
more  than  the  salient  points  of  his  career,  especially  as 
Captain  Hager  is  a  man  who  shrinks  from  any  thing 
that  looks  like  notoriety ;  it  is,  therefore,  from  other 
sources  that  our  best  material  is  gathered.  A  man  of 
sterling  worth,  sound  practical  sense,  unflinching  in- 
tegrity, and  scrupulous  personal  honor,  he  pays  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  details  of  his  business,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  extensive  manufacturing  is  carried 
on  under  his  personal  supervision.  Emphatically  op- 
posed to  all  shams  and  pretenses,  he  is  unsparing  in 
his  denunciation  of  frauds,  social  or  political,  and  this 
furnishes  a  good  index  to  his  whole  character.  He  has 
served  two  terms  in  the  city  council  of  Terre  Haute, 
and  while  occupying  that  position  championed  the 
cause  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  and  was  an  out- 
spoken and  vigorous  opponent  of  every  thing  that  looked 
like  a  raid  upon  the  people's  treasury.  He  is  an  active 
and  consistent  Republican,  though  not  by  any  means  a 
politician  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  speaks 
forcibly  and  to  the  point,  never  failing  to  give  the  true 
ring  of  his  sentiments,  and  is  persistent  almost  to  ob- 
stinacy in  his  defense  of  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  the 
association  of  Freemasonry  has  filled  the  chair  of  emi- 
nent commander  of  the  Terre  Haute  Commandery. 
Captain  Hager  is  a  man  of  culture  and  extensive  gen- 
eral  information,    he    has   traveled    extensively    in    this 
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country,  visiting  all  places  of  interest,  and  has  made 
two  trips  to  the  Pacific  coast,  once  by  sea  and  once  by 
railroad.  Me  was  married,  in  1S53,  in  Ulica,  New  York, 
to  Miss  Kmeline  Wright;  their  family  consists  of  one 
daughter.  Personally,  Captain  Il.iger,  now  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year,  possesses  all  the  vigor  and  activity  of 
middle  life,  with  no  symptom  of  decay  of  physical  or 
mental  [inw  ers.  With  clear,  penetrating  eye  and  digni- 
fied demeanor,  he  is  to  .all  the  courteous  and  agreeable 
gentleman,  a  kiml  and  considerate  employer,  esteemed 
and  resiieeted  for  lus  soci.al  qualities  and  integrity  of 
conduct  and  character. 


T?|.\N'i\.-\,  H.WI.ESS  W.,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indi- 
an ana,  though  never,  up  to  this  lime,  a  member  of 
'?';?\  Congress,  has  already  acquired  a  national  rep- 
Vi  utation  as  a  strong  political  leader  and  brilliant 
orator.  He  w.as  born  in  Troy,  Ohio,  March  14,  1830. 
His  family,  on  both  sides,  is  one  of  the  very  best  the 
county  has  produced.  His  grandfather,  James  Hanna, 
w.-is  a  twin  brother  of  Robert  Hanna.  They  in  their 
youth  immigrated  to  this  country  from  the  county  of 
.Monaghan,  Ireland.  They  were  of  that  sturdy  race 
known  as  .Scotch-Irish.  The  former  of  these  two  broth- 
ers settled  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  latter  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio.  James  married 
Hannah  Bayless,  of  Maryland,  and  very  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Georgetown,  .Scott  (bounty,  Kentucky,  where 
they  reared  a  large  family.  At  a  later  period  tliey  \vent 
to  Dayton,  Ohio.  James  Hanna,  the  eUlest  son  of  this 
marriage,  who  had  been  united  to  Nancy  Telford,  also 
horn  and  bred  in  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  was  the 
father  of  Bayless  W.  Hanna.  Both  of  these  families 
have  j>roduced  some  marked  men.  Many  of  them  have 
accumulated  great  riches"in  business  life,  and  others 
have  climbed  to  the  top  in  professional  distinction. 
Charles  I...  Telford,  of  Cincinnati,  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Hanna,  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  brightest 
min.l  of  that  bar,  including  (ieorgc  E.  Pugh,  Judge  Cald- 
well, (ieorge  H.  Pendleton,  Alexander  Long,  (icneral 
I.ylle.  William  S.  Groesbeck,  and  a  number  of  other  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries.  In  1S36  the  father  of  Mr. 
H.inn.i  removed  to  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  where  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  his  brothers  Joseph 
S.  Hanna,  of  Lafayette,  and  Judge  Samuel  Hanna,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Robert  C.  Gregory,  now  a  distin- 
guisheil  member  of  the  Indiana  bar,  and  for  a  time  on 
the  Supreme  I'.enih.  J  antes  Hanna  was  one  of  the 
f..,indrrs  of  W.il,.t-h  C..II,ge.  "here  his  .on.  liayless 
W..  was  rdu.-.Uc  d.  Afur  I.  aving  e.ill.ge.  in  iS;2,  Mr. 
Hanna  entered  ilie  law  oCn,  ,•  of  H..n.  Jose]ih  E.  Mc- 
llonahl,  now  Unitc.l  Slates  Senator,  and  afterward  pur- 
sued    his    studies    under    the     direction    of    Wilson    & 


McDonald.  His  health  failing,  he  went  to  Nalche;:, 
Mississippi,  where  he  finished  his  studies  under  Josiah 
Winchester,  Esq.,  and  was  examined  and  Iicense<I  by 
Judge  .Stanhope  Posey,  at  his  June  term,  1S55.  He  then 
returned  to  Indiana,  and  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  the  Crawfordsville  District  in  1856.  He  filled 
this  office  until  November,  1S57,  when  he  ojtened  a  law 
office  and  established  his  home  in  Terrc  Haute,  his 
present  place  of  residence.  October  9,  1S58,  he  mar- 
ried Oakalla  Read,  only  daughter  of  Doctor  Ezra  Read, 
and  niece  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  C.  Read,  formerly  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hanna,  though  one 
of  the  most  sought  for  and  effective  political  speak- 
ers of  the  country,  seems  not  to  have  been  ambitious 
for  public  place.  However,  he  has  occupied  some 
resjionsible  positions.  In  1S62  he  was  elected  to 
the  Indiana  Legislature,  in  1864  to  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  year  1870  was  nominated  and  elected  attorney- 
general  of  Indiana.  In  each  of  these  stations  he  ac- 
quired marked  distinction.  His  debates  in  the  Senate 
at  once  placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  party  leader- 
ship. His  finest  efforts  of  this  gr.ade  perhaps  were  his 
speeches  of  December  15,  1865,  on  the  .Agricultural  Col- 
lege bill,  and  his  argument  against  the  ratification  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  Indiana,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1S67.  The  former  of  these  two  speeches  has  been 
widely  commented  upon,  and  was  m.asterly  in  every  part. 
It  ranks  among  the  very  best  models  of  satirical  eloquence 
extant.  The  day  after  its  delivery  the  Indianapolis 
Herald  pronounced  it  "one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
parliamentary  invective  and  eloquence  that  had  graced 
our  legislative  hall  since  the  days  of  Hannegan,  Mar- 
sh.all,  and  Dunn."  Among  the  best  published  speeches 
of  Mr.  Hanna  may  be  classed,  perhaps,  the  one  deliv- 
ered before  the  state  convention  of  Kentucky,  at 
Louisville,  May  I,  1866;  his  .address  before  the  Athe- 
nian and  Union  Literary  Societies  of  the  University  of 
"Missouri,  at  Columbia,  June  26,  1871  :  and  his  address 
at  Indianapolis,  March  17,  1S72,  before  the  Irish  Socie- 
ties, on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  In  1S72  Mr.  Hanna  was  se- 
lected by  the  Indiana  Democratic  State  Convention  as  one 
of  her  delegates  for  the  state  at  large  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  and  after  the  nomination  he  was  made  one 
of  the  senatorial  electors  for  Indiana.  In  1S76  he  w.as 
again  ajipointed  by  his  parly  one  of  the  delegates  for 
the  state  at  large  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  which  nomi- 
nated Tilden  and  Hendricks.  In  that  convention  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organization, 
and  afterwards  otte  of  the  committee  to  notify  Goverimr 
Tilden  of  his  nomination.  Kor  the  past  twelve  years 
Ml.  Hanna  h.as  been  suhiected  lo  the  closest  discipline 
of  business  life,  .as  the  atlirrney  i>f  the  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  Railrcad  Company,  a  station  he  now  fills  cfit- 
ciently  and  with  much  distinction.     Mr.  Hanna  is  a  fine 
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specimen  of  physical  and  intellectual  manhooil.  His 
massive  head,  crowned  with  darli,  flowing  locks  and 
lighted  by  keen,  expressive  eyes,  sits  upon  a  tall  and 
well  proportioned  figure.  He  impresses  the  most  casual 
observer  with  a  sense  of  power  and  rare  intelligence. 
On  the  rostrum  Mr.  Hanna  is  seen  at  his  best.  There, 
when  aroused  to  his  theme,  his  face  lights  up  with  the 
fires  of  intellect;  while  the  earnestness  engendered 
by  the  depth  of  his  own  feelings  impresses  all  who 
hear  him  with  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  and 
the  magnetism  of  his  manner  keeps  an  audience  "hang- 
in<'  on  his  words."  His  gestures  are  graceful  and  replete 
with  power  and  meaning  ;  not  an  atom  of  oratorical  effort 
is  wasted;  every  movement  tells,  and  every  rhetorical 
resource  is  husbanded,  and  used  only  when  most  effec- 
tive. His  bursts  of  invective  are  grand,  majestic,  almost 
terrible ;  his  speeches  at  all  times  bear  evidence  of  the 
most  refined  culture  and  chasteness  of  thought ;  and 
not  in  his  wildest  denunciatory  harangues  has  he  ever 
descended  to  coarseness.  In  his  illustrations  he  is  at 
all  limes  original,  and,  while  stately  in  his  language, 
he  has  the  rave  faculty  of  having  his  meaning  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  hearers.  Social 
and  domestic  in  his  habits,  he  is  universally  popular, 
and  highly  esteemed  in  all  classes  of  society.  He 
already  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  In- 
diana's popular  men,  and,  while  it  is  not  the  province  of 
the  biographer  to  anticipate  events,  those  who  read 
"the  signs  of  the  times"  are  convinced  that  if  life 
and  health  are  spared  an  important  niche  in  the  gallery 
of  national  fame  awaits  him. 


3|JARTER,  DAVID,  merchant,  Crawfordsvillc,  was 
^,  born  May  8,  1S15,  in  Stark  County,  Ohio.  His 
CoW  ancestors  were  German,  and  emigrated  to  this 
n?d  country  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  there 
are  traditions  in  the  family  of  their  having  done  service 
during  our  struggle  for  independence.  His  parents  were 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  and  moved  to  Ohio  Ijcfore  David 
was  born,  and  when  that  state  was  a  comparative  wilder- 
ness and  the  Indian  disputed  the  possession  of  the  soil 
with  the  white  intruder.  An  elder  brother  of  David's 
w.as  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  wounded  near  Detroit. 
David  got  his  early  education  in  a  log  school-house,  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  his  home.  In  1S33,  when  he  was 
pa^t  eighteen,  his  father  died.  At  nineteen  he  became 
a  school-teacher,  and  for  three  years  he  instructed  pupils 
in  both  English  and  German,  to  suit  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  the  neighborhood,  and  he  can  still  transact  busi- 
ness in  German  almost  as  fluently  as  in  EnglLsh.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  1837,  he  was  a  clerk  in  a 
general  store  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  then  a  town  of  perhaps 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  continued  there  for  six 


years.  At  this  time  the  state  of  his  health  suggested 
out-door  employment,  and  Mr.  Harter  easily  secured  a 
situation  as  traveling  agent,  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
for  an  extensive  medical  establishment  located  in  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  and  for  the  ensuing  eleven  years  was 
their  efficient  Western  agent.  In  the  mean  time,  in 
1843,  he  had  moved  to  Crawfordsville,  his  present  home. 
His  beginning  in  this  place  was  not  auspicious.  Goods 
which  had  been  ordered  from  Rochester  were  detained 
at  Toledo  by  the  closing  of  the  canal,  the  only  public 
means  of  transportation.  Board  bills  were  coming  due, 
money  was  running  low,  and  three  hundred  miles  of 
terrible  country  roads  intervened  between  him  and  his 
stock.  Hiring  a  team  and  lumber-wagon,  he  started  on 
the  dreary  journey,  but,  by  advice  of  those  he  encoun- 
tered, he  diverged  from  his  intended  route,  drove  amid 
incredible  difficulties  to  Adrian,  Michigan ;  then,  by 
strap  railroad,  he  went  to  Toledo,  shipped  his  goods  to 
the  former  point,  and  started  home,  and  at  last,  on 
account  of  impassable  roads,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
them  within  a  few  miles  of  Crawfordsville,  and  did  not 
finally  land  them  at  home  until  tlie  following  spring. 
In  1855  a  growing  family  and  a  desire  to  settle  down  in- 
duced him  to  resign  his  agency  and  form  a  connection 
with  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Galey,  and,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Campbell,  Galey  &  Harter,  they  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  the  dry-goods  and  hardware  trade,  in  a 
building  which  Mr.  Harter  had  erected.  Mr.  Harter 
superintended  the  hardware  branch  for  the  ensuing  six- 
teen years.  On  Mr.  Galey's  retirement,  in  1S66,  the  firm 
continued  business  as  Campbell  &  Harter.  In  1S70  the 
latter  erected  the  Harter  Elock,  while  the  firm  put  up 
the  Phcenix  Block,  corner  of  Washington  and  Main, 
now  occupied  by  Campbell  Brothers.  The  partnership 
continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Campbell,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1S74,  after  a  business  connection  of  twenty  years. 
Within  one  year  Mr.  Harter  had  adjusted  the  afiairs  of 
the  firm,  met  every  liability,  and  settled  amicably  with 
the  heirs,  dividing  the  business  with  the  latter,  vdiich 
placed  in  his  hands  the  company  store  at  Veedersburg, 
F'ountain  County,  which  he  now  owns.  Mr.  H.nrter  has 
been  a  Whig,  and  is  now  Republican.  He  and  Mrs. 
Harter  are  prominent  members  of  the  Center  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  They  have  taken  an  active  part  in  Sab- 
bath-school work,  regarding  it  as  an  efficient  religious 
agency.  In  1S67  Mr.  Harter,  in  connection  with  other 
friends  of  the  cause,  organized  the  Montgomery  County 
Sunday-school  Union,  and  became  its  president  for  the 
ensuing  nine  years.  He  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  the  Center  Church  Sabbath-school  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Indiana  Sunday-school  Union.  Mr. 
Harter  married  Miss  Susan  Morrell  Breed,  October  20, 
1840.  Her  parents  were  of  New  England  stock,  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  and  on  the  mother's  side  of  the  same 
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linentjc  as  I'nitetl  Stati-s  Senator  Lot  Morrell,  of  Maine. 
Of  six  children  but  two  survive,  both  daughters.  Nettie 
C.  married  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Kent,  deceased,  and  is  now 
the  wife  of  George  E.  Kent,  a  prominent  business  man 
of  .Shelby ville,  Indiana.  As  shown  above,  Mr.  Harter 
has  led  a  busy  life,  but  has  always  found  time  to  attend 
to  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  a  Christian.  He  is  affable 
and  pleasant  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  strictly  con- 
scientious in  the  performance  of  the  simplest  act,  an 
ardent  friend  of  temperance,  and  is  honored  and  re- 
spected by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has  an  elegant  home 
at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  where  he  enjoys  the  fruits 
of  his  many  years'  devotion  to  business  pursuits. 


ajlOSKORD,  CH.\RLES  E.,  lawyer,  etc.,  of  Terre 
^7|:  Haute,  Vigo  County,  was  born  at  Thetford,  Ver- 
r  ;*  mont,  January  27,  1S37,  and  is  the  son  of  Jared 
'^t'j  and  Helen  (Kinney)  Hosford.  His  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Judge  Kinney,  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  one  of 
tlie  early  settlers  of  Indiana.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
in  moderate  circumstances,  and  although  in  his  early 
youth  Charles  E.  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
farm  he  improved  every  opportunity  afforded  him  for 
study.  He  attended  the  common  schools  of  the  period, 
and  at  an  early  age  interested  himself  in  laboriously 
studying  the  French  language,  becoming  (luite  pro- 
hcient ;  and  it  afterwards  proved  of  material  advantage 
to  him.  After  his  common  school  education  was 
completed,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  where  he 
pursued  a  course  in  civil  engineering.  In  1854,  endowed 
only  with  the  capital  afforded  by  the  education  he  had 
received,  and  the  energy  and  ])luck  characteristic  of  the 
sons  of  \'ermonl,  he  left  his  native  state  for  New  York 
City,  where  he  soon  obtained  employment  as  French  in- 
terpreter for  a  large  establishment,  .\flcr  about  a  year 
spent  in  this  position,  his  knowledge  of  civil  engineering 
and  surveying  procured  him  a  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment, and  he  continued  in  this  capacity  until  1857, 
when  repeated  solicitation  on  the  part  of  his  uncle, 
Judge  Kinney,  above  inentioned,  induced  him  to  leave 
the  E.astern  .Slates  and  come  West  to  study  law.  Judge 
Kinney  was  settled  at  Terre  Haute;  young  Hosford 
entered  his  office  as  a  law  student,  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  was  .admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  entered 
into  a  law  ])artnersbip  with  his  relative  and  preceptor, 
which  continued  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  i860. 
Front  this  time  unlil  1S6S,  .Mr.  Hosford  was  a.ssociated 
in  business  with  Mr.  I'uinam  Brown,  and  from  1S68-72 
with  Mr.  H.  H.  lioudinot.  Since  the  latter  date  he  has 
conduclerl  his  business  alone.  In  his  business  career  he 
has  pas,sed  every  station  on  the  roa<l  to  success,  and  h.is 
been  in  the  truest  sense  the  architect  of  bis  own  fortune. 
Whether  as  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  business,  his  charac- 


teristics have  been  always  the  same  astonishing  foresight, 
persistent  application,  untiring  industry,  and  an  integrity 
of.  character  and  conduct  that  has  jdaced  him  beyond 
reproach.  Painstaking  in  the  interest  of  his  clients, 
shrewd  and  calculating  in  his  premises,  he  has  in  his 
legal  practice  achieved  a  success  not  always  attained  by 
more  brilliant  but  less  industrious  members  of  the  bar. 
Unambitious  of  political  distinction,  he  has  made  it  his 
aim  rather  to  acquire  and  use  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence than  to  waste  lime  and  resources  in  the  field  of 
politics;  while,  when  occasion  requires  it,  he  has  always 
been  ready  to  lend  his  hearty  sympathy  and  contribute 
from  his  resources  to  aid  in  the  election  of  the  man  of 
his  choice.  Thoroughly  independent  in  his  political 
views  and  untrammeled  by  the  dictates  of  party,  he  has 
not,  however,  been  either  a  silent  or  a  passive  spectator 
of  the  political  events  of  his  day.  He  cast  his  vote  with 
the  Democratic  party  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  made  the  first  war-speech  by  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  Vigo  County  after  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  The 
position  taken  by  his  party  in  the  exciting  period 
which  followed  and  "tried  men's  souls"  carried  him 
into  the  Republican  party.  In  the  campaign  of  1876, 
he  worked  and  voted  for  Peter  Cooper,  and  now  holds 
himself  free  to  think  and  act  a.s  his  judgment  dictates. 
For  about  fifteen  years  past  he  has  connected  insur- 
ance with  law,  in  which  line  he  transacts  an  immense 
and  lucrative  business.  For  several  years  past  he  has 
represented  Eastern  capitalists  in  railroad  and  other 
speculative  enterprises,  and  at  times  holds  in  trust 
capital  to  the  extent  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars. 
This  fact  alone  constitutes  a  high  tribute  to  his  char- 
acter for  integrity  and  financial  responsibility.  .Still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  his  success  is  assured,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business  there  is  no  diminution  in  the 
qualities  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  sagacity  which 
have  contributed  to  his  present  position.  Except  the 
position  of  prosecuting  attorney,  which  he  filled  several 
years  ago,  he  has  avoided  public  office,  although  often 
urged  to  accept  nominations.  In  his  religious  belief  he 
is  a  Unitarian,  but  contributes  to  the  support  of  all 
Christian  enterprises  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  His 
present  wife,  formerly  Miss  Lida  Showalter,  he  married 
in  1876.  They  have  one  child,  an  infant  son.  By  a 
former  marriage  Mr.  Hosford  has  two  bright  children, 
a  son  and  daughter. 


HJOWARD.  TH.fillMAN  A.,  of  R.ukville,  Parke 
^O  County,  was  born  November  14,  1707.  on  the  banks 
©t'J  of  the  Saluda  River,  near  Pickensville,  South  Caro- 
^'i,^^  lina.  Losing  his  mother  when  two  years  old,  he 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  brother,  with  whom  he 
removed  when  only  four  years  old  to  the  state  of  North 
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Carolina.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  resolute  and  alone, 
without  friends  or  patrons,  he  pushed  his  way  to  East 
Tennessee.  He  there  commenced  the  study  of  the  pro- 
fession with  Hugh  Samson  White,  a  celebrated  lawyer 
of  the  South,  and  afterwards  entered  the  practice  of  law 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  When  only  twenty-seven  years 
old  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  tlie  Senate  of  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  was  a  pres- 
idential elector  of  the  same  state.  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  came  to  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana,  and  in  1833  settled  in  Parke  County. 
At  the  age  of  forty  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Congref^s  from  the  congressional  dis- 
trict of  which  Parke  County  was  a  part.  He  left  his 
seat  in  Congress  with  great  regret,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self at  the  time,  to  make  the  race  for  Governor  with 
Governor  Bigger,  in  1840.  The  popularity  of  General 
Harrison,  then  the  candidate  for  President,  was  irresist- 
ible, especially  in  the  West,  and  naturally  produced  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  Democratic  nominees,  from  Mr. 
Van  Buren  down.  General  Howard  shared  to  some 
extent  tliis  effect,  and  was  defeated  for  Governor.  In 
1S44  he  was  appointed  by  President  PolU  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  to  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Annexation  was  the 
most  prominent  topic  of  the  day,  and  the  post  to  be 
filled  was  an  important  one.  ile  soon  rejiaired  to 
the  capital  of  Texas,  where  he  was  duly  accredited  as 
minister  to  that  government  on  the  1st  of  August  of 
that  year.  On  the  loth  of  the  same  month,  a  little 
more  than  four  weeks  after  he  left  home,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  fever  of  Avhich  he  died,  long  before  the 
sun  of  his  usefulness  had  reached  midday.  Shortly 
afterwards  his  body  was  brought  home.  In  passing 
through  the  capital  of  Indiana  it  received  the  honors 
due  to  the  dust  of  so  distinguished  a  son.  In  Green- 
castle  similar  honors  were  conferred,  and  at  last,  coming 
home  to  the  people  who  knew  him  best,  and  loved  him 
most,  he  was  laid  to  rest  upon  the  family  estate  in  the 
soil  of  Parke  County.  Physically  and  mentally.  General 
Howard  was  a  remarkable  man — one  of  nature's  no- 
blemen. He  was  tall,  straight,  and  possessed  of  great 
natural  dignity.  His  complexion  was  dark.  His 
lustrous  eyes  and  straight  hair  were  cnal  black.  A 
prominent  nose,  a  large  and  impassioned  mouth,  to- 
gether with  his  other  general  features,  betokened 
the  man  of  energy,  intellect,  strong  emotions,  and 
yet  tender  sensibilities.  His  face  in  repose  was  sad 
and  serious,  but,  when  kindled  with  a  subject  which 
brought  into  full  play  his  noble  facidties,  it  was  ani- 
mated, full  of  sympathy  and  power.  His  oratory  at 
times  was  irresistible.  His  voice,  though  strong,  was 
not  musical  ;  his  manners  and  gestures  were  his  own  — 
natural,  almost  majestic,  and  always  impressive.  In 
private  life  his  deportment  was  simple,  his  conversation 
delightful,  and   he  enjoyed  the  pastimes  of  the  social 


circle  with  the  zest  of  youtli,  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
sometimes  half  reproacheil  himself,  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  afraid  he  "should  never  be  any  thing  but  a 
boy."  His  sympathy  was  universal;  he  could  be  seen 
as  often  at  the  graves  of  God's  humble  and  poor  as  be- 
side the  tombs  of  the  world's  great  and  wealthy.  He 
had  faith  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  common 
people.  His  addresses  before  them,  sometimes  in  the 
woods  and  sometimes  in  their  rude  school-houses  and 
churches,  bore  the  same  impress  of  care,  culture,  and 
thought  as  his  finished  and  classical  addresses  before 
the  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  His  mind  was 
comprehensive,  vigorous,  self-reliant,  and  self-disci- 
plined. Though  a  man  of  unusual  culture  and  learn- 
ing, he  acquired  it  nearly  all  after  the  commencement 
of  his  professional  life.  Though  a  constant  and  enthu- 
siastic patron  of  academies  and  colleges,  he  had  never 
received  an  hour's  instruction  in  one  of  them.  Previ- 
ous to  the  study  of  his  profession,  one  year  in  the  com- 
mon schools  was  the  sum  of  his  literary  instruction. 
Vet  with  that  energy  and  insatiable  thiist  al"ter  the 
good,  the  intellectual,  and  the  true,  he  became  the 
friend  and  valued  companion  of  literary  men,  and  the 
efficient  patron  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
West.  His  mind  possessed  original  elements  of  great 
and  unusual  ])ower  ;  it  \\  as  at  home  among  profound  in- 
vestigations and  loved  to  grapple  with  great  subjects. 
As  a  lawyer  he  was  sound  and  correct,  and  a  master  of 
the  general  principles  and  ]>hilosophy  of  law.  Not 
only  was  he  an  honor  to  the  bar,  but  he  contributed 
largely  to  make  the  bar  itself  more  honorable.  He 
possessed  a  commanding  influence  over  the  young  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  was  constantly  inspiring 
them  with  that  zeal  and  emulation  ^^hich  tended  greatly 
to  elevate  the  profession  as  well  as  themselves.  As  an 
advocate  and  an  orator  he  was  high-minded,  powerful, 
noble,  and  captivating.  His  sympathy  and  emotional 
nature  placed  him  naturally  with  the  defense,  and  in 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  client  his  powers  were 
aroused  to  an  enthusiasm  and  power  seldom  equaled 
and  never  surpassed.  But,  great  as  he  was  in  these  re- 
spects, he  was  yet  greater  in  his  character  as  a 
Christian.  Howartl  was  a  good  man.  One  who  knew 
him  well  says  that  it  was  out  of  the  abundance  of 
Christian  grace  that  he  was  master  of  himself,  and  kept 
constantly  under  his  control  a  strong,  ardent,  and  deeply 
passionate  nature.  In  private  life,  at  the  bar,  in  Con- 
gress, a  minister  of  his  government  to  a  foreign  court — 
through  all — he  was  the  devoted,  unsectarian,  consistent 
man  of  prayer  and  Christian  devotion,  and  in  all  his  re- 
lations filled  the  measure  of  an  important  and  useful 
life,  leaving  behind  him  an  example  and  a  memory  that 
will  be  cherished  by  the  people  of  Parke  County  for- 
ever. His  dust  mingles  with  her  dust,  and  his  soul  lies 
in  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 
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OSKINS,  J.\Mi:S  M.,  imrclKuU,  I'.r.i/il,  Iiulinnci, 
was  licirn  in  Mailiii  Counly,  Inili.inn,  on  tlie  ninlli 
ilay  of  Dccinihcr,  1829.  lie-  is  a  son  of  Joseph 
■'i\  anil  Nancy  (Thompson )  liosklns,  natives  of  Ken- 
lucky.  His  descent  on  his  father's  side  is  Irish.  His 
parents  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  in  tlie  year 
1S26,  ;\n<l  made  a  settlement  in  the  dense  foiests  of 
Martin  Counly,  wliere  they  remained  till  1S31.  In  this 
year  they  moved  to  Vijjo  County,  and  settled  nine  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  Terre  Haute.  It  was  here  that  young 
lloskinswas  fully  initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  priva- 
tions of  farm  life.  The  common  schools  were  the  only 
means  availalde  fur  scholastic  training  in  his  day,  and 
they  were  open  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. Here  Mr.  Iloskins  received  the  only  scholastic 
training  he  ever  had.  He  has,  however,  from  a  long 
career  in  liusiness  and  in  official  position,  acquired  a 
goodly  share  of  practical  education,  so  im])ortant  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  young 
Iloskins  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  against  Mexico,  as  a  private  in  Company  II,  4th 
Regiment  Indiana  \'oIunteers,  and  remained  in  the  line 
of  iluty  for  fourteen  nicjnths.  He  was  at  the  recapture 
iiatcla,  under  General  Lane,  and  many 
After  his  return  home  he  again  went 
tn  the  farm,  where  he 'remained  for  two  years  more.  In 
1S51  he  migrated  to  Livingston  County,  Illinois,  and 
settled  on  a  farm,  payment  licing  made  by  3  land  war- 
rant issued  liy  the  deparlnient  .as  a  reward  for  his  mili- 
tary services.  He  remained  here  for  three  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Jefferson  Cinnity,  Iowa,  where  he  lived 
six  years,  and  in  the  spring  of  i860  returned  to  Indiana 
and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Clay  County.  In  18115  and 
1866  he  w.as  elected  trustee  of  Posey  Townsliip.  In  the 
year  1S67  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democracy  of  Clay 
County  as  a  candidate  for  auditor,  and  was  subsequently 
electeil  by  a  large  m.ajority.  In  1S70  his  course  in  office 
was  indorsed  by  the  jieoplc,  and  he  served  in  all  eight 
years  in  that  ca]iacity.  Mr.  Hoskins  is  a  faithful  and 
consistent  mentber  of  the  I'.aptist  Church,  and  has  been 
so  Tir  the  p.ast  seventeen  years.  He  is  a  steadfast  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party.  On  the  twentieth  d.ay 
of  November,  1851,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Car- 
penter, daughtir  of  George  Carpenter,  Esq.,  of  Clover- 
land.  Inrlian^.  his  present  estimable  and  esteemed  com- 
pnui.m.  Mr.  Iloskins  is  the  father  of  ten  children,  all 
of  Uhom  are  living.  In  1877  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Jacob  \.  Carpenter  in  a  large  and  complete  dry- 
g.L.ds  store  in  lir.azil,  ilie  style  of  the  firm  being  Car- 
penter &  Hoskins.  of  which  Mr.  Hoskins  is  the  senior 
member.  All  in  all,  his  is  a  life  .>f  success  and  com- 
nu-nilable  nehievemeiUs.  As  an  officer  he  discharged 
his    trust    with    honor    to    himself    .and     credit    to    the 


party   that  elected  him.     I'ew  men  hold  a  higher  place 
in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-men  than  does  James 


M.  Iloskins,  and  none  are  more  deserving  of  such  rec- 
ognition. His  life  is  replete  with  instiuction  for  the 
youth  of  the  country. 

—  -*wt-< — 

rSSEV,  PRESTON,  banker,  etc.,  of  Terre  H.aute, 
is  a  native  of  Indiana,  having  been  born  on  .1 
farm  near  Terre  Haute,  in  the  county  of  Vigo,  Scp- 
"-'j'i  tember  12,  1826.  He  is  the  son  of  George  and 
.Mary  Hussey;  his  father  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
inirsuils  in  Vigo  County.  Brought  up  on  the  farm  from 
childhood,  Mr.  Hussey's  early  tastes  naturally  inclined 
to  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  his  education  was 
mostly  acquired  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county, 
which,  like  most  farmer's  sons,  he  attended  in  the  win- 
ter, being  engaged  in  farm  work  during  the  remaining 
seasons.  That  he  made  good  use  of  his  time  at  school 
and  improved  every  opportunity  for  reading  and  study 
in  the  intervals  of  farm  work,  his  subsequent  history 
shows.  In  1850  he  accepted  the  position  of  assist- 
ant postmaster  in  the  Terre  Haute  post-office,  James 
T.  Moffatt  being  postmaster,  and  filled  the  position 
until  1S52.  He  then  obtained  the  position  of  book- 
keeper in  the  Terre  Haute  branch  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Indiana,  and,  November  21,  1854,  w,as  appointed 
cashier.  In  1S57  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  went  out 
of  existence  by  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Bank  of  the  .State  of  Indiana,  and 
Mr.  Hussey  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  Terre  Haute 
branch  November  18,  1856,  which  position  he  retained 
during  the  business  existence  of  that  institution.  In  1S65 
the  National  State  Bank  of  Terre  Haute  w.as  organized, 
and  he  was  appointed  cashier  on  the  28th  of  March  of  that 
year.  On  the  sixth  day  of  September  following  he  was 
elected  jiresident,  and  has  since  occupied  that  position. 
A  thorough  and  systematic  business  man  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  his  careful  management,  and  tlie 
methodical  attention  to  detail  characteristic  of  the  insti- 
tution at  whose  head  he  stands,  have  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  possessing  sound  judgment  in  financial 
transactions,  combined  with  a  tireless  industry  that  finds 
him  seldom  absent  from  his  jiost.  Being  a  man  of  (|uict 
demeanor  and  unassuming  manner!!,  his  character  for 
personal  honor  and  scrupulous  business  integrity  is  of 
the  most  exalted  kind,  and  as  a  natural  result  the  bank 
whose  management  he  controls  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  similar  institutions  in  the  stale,  and  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  all  cKisses,  the  severe  financial  storms  of  these 
trying  times  failing  to  affect  its  standing.  In  politics 
Mr.  Hussey  was  first  a  ^Vhig,  and  afterwards  a  Repub- 
lican from  the  organization  of  that  party;  his  interest  in 
politics  is  only  of  that  char.acter  which  impels  him,  in 
common  with  all  good  citizens,  to  aid  in  the  choice  and 
election  of  worthy  men  to  office.  He  was  married, 
September  21,  1S65,  to  Miss  Kate  B.  Moffatt,  of  Tcrrc 
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Haute.  Mrs.  Hussey  (lied  June  13,  1S76,  leaving  two 
cliiklren,  a  son  and  daughter.  Mr.  Hussey  is  a  man 
utterly  without  pretension,  courteous  and  engaging  in 
manners,  ami  so  modest  that  much  of  the  foregoing  in- 
formation had  to  be  obtained  independently  of  him. 


PETER  S.,  Crawfordsvillc,  Indiana, 
IS  born  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky, 
1829.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  Ken- 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that 
county,  to  which,  some  years  before  the  present  cen- 
tury, he  removed  from  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
He  was  a  natural  farmer,  a  man  of  peace,  whose  gen- 
eral character,  as  summed  up  in  an  old  manuscript,  was 
that  of  one  who  endeavored  all  through  life  to  "deal 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God."  The 
father  of  the  subject  of  tliis  sketch  was  also  named 
Joseph.  When  quite  young  he  learned  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  which,  in  connection  with  farming,  he  followed 
as  the  occupation  of  his  life.  In  March,  1S60,  at  tlic 
age  of  seventy-seven,  he  died  j)eacefully,  literally  worn 
out  by  time  and  hard  work.  He  was  not  a  sociable 
man,  but  was  one  of  stubborn  adherence  to  his  convic- 
tions and  fond  of  reading.  He  lived  and  died  in  pov- 
erty, leaving  his  children  the  simple  inheritance  of  a 
name  noted  among  his  neighbors  for  honesty  and  char- 
ity, although  he  was  a  confirmed  skeptic  in  relij^ion. 
Wlien  somewhat  advanced  in  age  he  married  Elizabeth 
Sharrer,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  being  the  seventh  in  order.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
friends  will  be  interested  in  knowing  tliat  as  a  bov  he 
was  of  a  melancholy,  thoughtful  disposition,  and  that 
while  seldom  seeking  the  company  of  other  boys  he 
preferred  the  companionship  of  men,  for  the  sake  of 
information,  and  was  a  great  and  constant  reader  of 
bonks  of  useful  knowledge,  too  heavy  for  the  average 
lad.  His  education  was  principally  acquircil  at  the 
common  schools,  with  a  short  teiTn  at  an  academy  in 
North  Middletown,  Kentucky,  making  him  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  best  part  of  a  man's 
scliooling  is  what  he  gains  by  the  process  of  self-teach- 
ing. Mr.  Kennedy's  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
showed  themselves  early.  From  the  time  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  he  engaged  in  heated  discussions  about 
slavery,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
all  common  topics  of  the  time.  Though  these  debates 
were  as  yet  in  private  circles,  they  manifested  the  polit- 
ical turn  of  his  mind  and  the  independence  of  his  spirit. 
Thus  beginning,  he  grew  a  confirmed  haler  of  slavery 
and  oppression  in  every  form,  a  bold,  outspoken  enemy 
of  the  fi-ee  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  nf  the 
schemes  and  ideas  of  the  nemocratic  party  generally. 
It  is  not  at  all  singular,  therefore,  that    the  first    public 


speech  he  ever  made  was  in  favor  of  emancipation  in 
Kentucky,  a  position  .so  unpopular  that  there  was  Init 
one  individual  in  his  audience  who  sympathized  with 
him.  Resolving  very  early  in  life  to  follow  the  law,  Mr. 
Kennedy  made  every  thing  subservient  to  this  idea.  In 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  while  teaching  school,  he 
began  the  study  of  Blackstone ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  profession, 
trying  not  more  to  make  himself  rich  by  practice  than 
master  of  the  principles  of  the  great  science.  Vet  he  did 
not  bury  himself  in  his  office  or  limit  his  action  to  the 
courts.  He  wrote  much  for  the  leading  papers  on  pol- 
itics, and  with  his  pen  was  constantly  helping  forward 
reforms  of  every  kind.  At  one  time  he  contributed  a 
series  of  eighteen  ai'ticles  for  the  Indianapolis  daily 
Journal,  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  home  manufactur- 
ing. The  views  advanced,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  was  handled,  won  the  admiration  of  all 
who  were  of  his  way  of  thinking,  and  the  ire  of 
opponents.  A  chief  tenet  in  his  political  faith  has  al- 
ways been  that  the  human  race  is  capable  of  almost  in- 
definite improvement.  Another  one  is  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  common  people  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  proper  laws  and  teachings;  hence,  he  has  been,  and 
now  is,  actively  identified  with  measures  looking  to  wise 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  citizens  mentally  and  physically. 
It  were  very  strange  if  his  generous  labors  in  these 
directions  had  been  wholly  without  fruit;  and  his 
biographer  is  happy  to  say  tliey  were  not.  Thus  learn- 
ing, from  actual  practice  at  the  bar,  that  courts  were 
often  hampered  by  the  old  rules  excluding  all  persons 
as  witnesses  who  happened  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
result  of  the  suit,  he  went  to  work  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  the  law  in  that  respect.  He  wrote  much 
upon  the  subject,  and  addressed  himself  energetically 
and  personally  to  members  of  the  Legislature.  His 
efforts,  after  much  persistence,  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. So  to-day,  thanks  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  individual  in  the  state,  par- 
ties to  suits  may  testify  in  their  own  behalf.  Still  it 
would  seem  he  is  not  content  with  the  triumjih.  He 
1  holds  the  statute  does  not  go  far  cmuigh:  that  all  Ijar- 
riers  whatever  should  Ije  thrown  ilown.  and  every  body 
compelled  to  testify  who  knows  any  thing  about  the  case 
in  hand  ;  particularly,  that  there  is  no  more  i-eason  for 
excluding  a  party  whose  antagonist  is  dead  than  there 
would  be  for  excluding  him  on  account  of  the  death  of 
anv  other  witness  on  the  other  side.  He  is  of  ojiinion, 
also,  that  to  allow  parties  to  divorce  suits  to  testify 
against  each  other  would  he  a  powerful  check  to  bad 
conduct  by  both.  Other  reforms  of  like  |niblic  import 
are  attributable  not  a  little  to  Mr.  Kennedy— such  as 
the  law  prohibiting  gravel  road  conijianies  from  charg- 
ing toll  where   their  roads  arc  not  in  good  repair,  and 
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the  net  rcvi^ing  l!ic  jiulicinl  system  of  llie  stale.  A 
man  of  the  arifen!  nature  of  Mr.  Kenne.ly  couI<l  li.aitlly 
avoid  taking  part  against  the  Keljcllion  of  iS6l.  He 
answered  President  Lincoln's  llrsl  call  for  volunteers  to 
serve  three  months  by  heljiing  raise  a  com])any,  and  in 
less  than  ten  days  marched  w  ith  them  into  camp,  where 
he  was  elected  lirst  lieutenant,  though,  on  account  of 
sickness  of  the  captain,  he  really  commanded  the  greater 
part  of  the  term.  His  regiment,  the  7th  (Colonel  E. 
Dumont),  served  in  West  Virginia,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  Philippi,  Laurel  Hill,  and  Carrick's  Ford. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service,  he  returned  home 
disabled  by  rheumatism,  contracted  from  eNposurc  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Unable  to  re-enter  the  service,  he 
hired  a  man  to  lake  his  place  in  the  next  company 
made  up  from  his  county.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  mar- 
rieil,  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1853,  to  Miss  Emily 
Talbot,  in  Fayette  County,  Kentucky.  The  union  has 
proved  a  most  happy  one,  and  has  been  blessed  with 
six  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Though  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  never  joined  any  Church,  he  has  profound  re- 
spect for  the  religious  opinions  of  other  people,  and  was 
never  known  to  speak  ilisrcspectfully  of  them  where  he 
believed  they  were  honestly  entertained.  Believing 
charitable  works  are  best  advanced  by  organizations, 
Mr.  Kennedy  very  early  united  himself  with  both  the 
Odd-fellows  and  Masons,  and  has  on  several  occasions 
delivered  addresses  to  each.  The  personal  character  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  more  than  above  reproach — it  is  admi- 
rable, and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  imitation.  He  is 
candid  and  earnest,  slow  to  suspect  others,  and  inca- 
pable of  treachery,  generous  to  a  fault,  a  true  friend, 
full  of  charity  for  the  unfortunate.  lie  loves  his  home 
and  family  dearly,  and  has  the  implicit  confidence  of  all 
his  neighbors.  In  questions  of  public  improvements  he 
has  ever  been  pronounced  in  favor  of  progress,  holding 
nothing  tending  in  that  direction  unim])ortanl.  On  this 
account,  ipiite  as  much  as  because  of  his  acknowledged 
ability  and  integrity,  he  was  elected  in  1874  •"  'he  Legis- 
lature from  Montgomery  County,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
jority was  ordinarily  considerably  Democratic.  On  the 
floor  of  the  House  he  forced  recognition  as  a  laborer  in 
committee  and  a  debater  of  the  first  rank.  In  fact, 
he  stepped  rjuickly  into  the  leadership  of  his  party,  and 
belli  the  place  |o  the  end  of  his  term,  extending  his 
reputation  throughout  the  state,  and  laying  the  found,-i- 
tion  of  an  influence  which  has  grown  and  is  now  by  no 
means  at  its  limit.  liut  his  heart  seems  to  be  given 
chicdy  to  his  profession.  He  is  by  nature  a  lover  of  the 
study  and  practice  of  law.  .\t  the  bar  he  is  magnani- 
mous and  large-minded,  desjiising  tricks  and  seeking 
the  merits  of  the  cise.  On  the  wrong  side  he  is  lethar- 
gic and  uninterested,  but  let  him  believe  himself  right 
and  he  never  gets  done  fighting,  and  in  the  heat  of  con- 
test strikes  like  another  Ctcur  de   Lion.     }Ie   makes  no 


pretensions  to  brilliancy  of  speech,  whether  to  the  court 
or  to  the  jury,  but  in  the  Supreme  t"uiirt  is  formiilable 
on  account  of  a  singular  power  of  statement  on  paper, 
and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  never  weakens.  His 
compeers  all  agree  that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  never  so  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  in  defeat.  In  criminal  practice  he 
IS  seldom  heard,  because,  it  is  said,  his  sympathy  is 
most  generally  \^■ith  society  and  against  the  criminal. 
He  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Indianapolis 
Circuit  from  1S56  to  185S,  and  in  that  time  probably 
saw  tco  much  of  the  tricks  and  perjuries  by  wliich 
crime  is  defended  to  care  for  distinction  in  its  defense. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  hale,  hearty, 
laborious.  Tlie  crowns  of  hi>  career  are  before  him. 
Diligence,  sound  judgment,  talents  of  Iiigh  order,  ad<led 
to  practice  of  good  morals,  a  pleasant  manner  and 
striking  manly  appearance,  will  bring  him  to  them  as 
certainly  as  he  lives. 


J9x 


^~AMB.  REV.  CEOKCE  CLARK,  was  born  in  Nc 
l^;,''    town,   Fountain  County,  Indiana,  August  3,  l8j 


,N  CW- 
1848. 

(7%  His  father,  Pliny  Lamb,  was  a  mercliant :  he  was 
£>i  born  in  Ilubbardston,  Massachusetts,  in  1809,  and 
removed  to  Indiana  and  engaged  in  the  tanning  busi- 
ness about  the  year  1S30.  Eunice  (Daw  tell)  Lamb, 
second  wife  of  Pliny  Lamb,  and  mother  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  of  Scotch-Iri.sh  descent.  Mr.  Lamb 
left  Indiana  in  1S54,  removed  further  West,  and  finally 
settled  in  Champaign  County,  Illinois,  where  he  died  in 
1S5S.  C.eorge  devoted  his  summers  to  farming  and  his 
winters  to  study,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to 
Hartsville  University,  Hartsville,  Indiana,  remained  one 
year,  and  the  ensuing  year  attended  Westfield  College, 
in  Illinois.  After  devoting  another  year  .as  principal  of 
Green  Hill  Seminary,  in  Indiana,  he  went,  in  September 
1870,  to  V.ale  College  Theological  .'Seminary,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  ministry  by  three  years'  study, 
and  preaching  during  vacations.  After  graduating,  in 
1S73,  he  returned  West,  and  assumed  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil,  Indiana,  for 
one  year,  then  accc|)ted  a  call  to  .Maynard  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago;  remained 
two  years,  and,  having  concludeil  to  fini.sh  his  collegiate 
course,  came  to  Crawfordsville,  attended  Wabash  Col- 
lege two  years,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1878. 
Prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  college  course  he  had 
]>reaclied  in  the  churches  of  Crawfordsvillc  at  intervals, 
and  before  graduating  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city.  He  still  oc- 
cupies the  pulpit  acceptably.  Mr.  l.amb  was  married, 
November  6,  1873,  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Heady.  Two  sons 
and  one  daughter  have  blessed  this  union.  One  of  Mrs. 
Lamb's  brothers,  Doctor  Thomas  J.  Heady,  .accompa- 
nied  bv  his  wife,  left  his  home  in  Texas,  and  went  to 
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Memphis,  Tennessee,  duiing  the  prevalence  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  as  volunteer  aiJ  to  the  sufferers,  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  their 
self-sacrificing  labors,  and  fell  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Mr.  Lamb's  Church  officials  speak  in  terms 
of  unqualified  praise  of  his  ministerial  work.  He  is  a 
fluent  speaker,  a  close  reasoner,  and  thoroughly  devoted 
to  his  Master's  service.  He  has  connected  himself  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  an  order  which  has  on  its  rolls 
the  leading  ministers  of  Crawfordsville. 


*^[i?EE,  JOHN,  railroad  president  and  organizer, 
Hjf  Crawfordsville,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
^T  Indiana,  March  II,  1826,  and  is  the  son  of  Elder 
£)%  John  and  Massa  (Lucas)  Lee.  His  father  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  Old-school  Baptist  Church  in  Western 
Indiana,  and  the  founder  of  the  Crawfordsville  society. 
He  was  a  soldier,  serving  through  two  campaigns  in 
the  War  of  1S12.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  also  a 
minister  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  was  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  under  General  Washington.  His  lineage 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  president  of  the 
Colonial  Congress,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  was  also  of  kin  to  him.  The  family  were 
of  English  descent.  Mr.  Lee's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Lucas,  who  came  from  Kentucky  to  Ohio  when 
Cincinnati  was  an  insignificant  village,  and  entered 
twenty-eight  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  Miami  River, 
near  where  Middletown  now  stands.  The  daughter, 
then  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  performed  the  journey  on 
horseback,  and  was  wont  to  relate  how  she  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  saddle-bags  which  contained  the  silver 
which  was  to  pay  for  the  lands.  As  early  as  1816, 
John's  father  moved  to  the  Wabash  Valley,  near  the 
town  of  Vincennes,  General  Harrison's  former  head- 
quarters. In  1S23  he  came  to  Crawfordsville,  then  just 
laid  out,  and  became  a  fellows-citizen  with  Major  Isaac 
C.  Elston,  who  arrived  in  the  same  year,  and  whose 
biography  appears  in  these  pages.  He  died,  universally 
respected,  in  May,  1849.  John's  early  life  was  devoted 
to  hard  labor,  having  assisted  in  opening  and  improving 
three  farms.  He  attended  school  sufficiently  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  but  what  he 
lacked  in  this  respect  was  made  up  by  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  business  that  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  dur- 
ing his  active  career.  At  nineteen  he  began  as  a  clerk 
for  an  elder  brother,  and  five  years  after  was  a  partner, 
and  continued  in  the  business  until  1S56,  when  he  was 
elected  treasurer  of  Montgomery  County,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  served  two  years.  In  i860  he  was 
deputy  United  States  marshal.  In  1861  he  sided  with 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the 


soldier,  and  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  for  the  Union.  As  such,  he  was  chosen  treasurer 
of  the  Home  Soldiers'  Fund  for  the  county,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  collecting  and  forwarding  needed  sanitary 
supplies  to  the  soldiers.  In  1864  he  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  state 
Senate,  but  was  defeated  by  a  handful  of  votes  by  dis- 
affected aHti-war  Democrats.  In  1865  he  removed  to 
his  farm,  four  miles  from  Crawfordsville,  and  remained 
until  1869,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Lo- 
gansport,  Crawfordsvdle  and  South-western  Railroad. 
Under  his  administration  the  road  was  built,  and  was 
in  successful  operation  when,  in  1S73,  he  resigned.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Lake 
Erie  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  which,  owing  to  the 
stringency  of  the  times,  was  but  partially  completed. 
In  1875  he  became  jjresident  of  the  Indianapolis  and 
Springfield  Railroad.  In  1S76  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Indianapolis,  Delphi  and  Chicago  Narrow-gauge 
Railroad,  now  completed  and  running.  Mr.  Lee  is 
now  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  building  of 
the  Indianapolis  and  Springfield  Road  above  named.  It 
is  designed  to  run  from  Indianapolis  to  Montezuma,  on 
the  Wabash  River,  with  a  view  of  its  ultimate  exten- 
sion by  the  way  of  Paris  to  St.  Louis.  It  will  traverse 
the  well  known  Sand  Creek  coal  regions  of  Parke 
County,  among  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  the 
West.  In  1879  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Ander- 
son and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  Mr.  Lee  was  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  of  1S79  as  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Northern  State-prison,  and  at  its  first  meeting  was 
selected  by  the  board  as  its  president.  Mr.  Lee  was 
married.  May  12,  1849,  to  Miss  Letitia  W'est,  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  West,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Montgomery 
County.  Three  sons  and  two  daughters  have  blessed 
this  union.  The  two  daughters  are  married  to  the 
Thompson  Brothers,  attorneys,  Crawfordsville.  One  of 
the  sons-in-law  has  been  a  representative  in  the  Indiana 
Legislature,  and  has  won  a  national  reputation  as  an 
author,  more  especially  on  subjects  pertaining  to  archery. 
Both  are  rising  lawyers.  One  son,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  is  being  educated  at  Wabash  College.  Mr.  Lee 
clings  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Old-school  Baptist  Church.  Politically,  as  stated 
above,  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  state  central  committee  in  1S78,  and  chosen 
by  them  as  one  of  the  executive  committee  to  take 
direct  charge  of  the  canvass  of  the  state,  which  resulted 
favorably  to  his  party.  Thus,  with  but  limited  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Lee  has  pushed  his  own  fortunes,  and  is 
recognized  in  business  circles  as  a  man  of  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance,  overcoming  obstacles  that 
would  daunt  weaker  minds,  and  always  believing  in  suc- 
cess until  defeat  comes.  As  a  railroad  organizer  and 
builder  he  has  been  eminently  successful.      In  1878  Mr. 
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I.ce  wns  a  can<Ii<Iale  before  the  Democr.-ilic  Convention 
for  Con^'ress,  and  had  a  large  and  intluenliai  following, 
lull  for  harmony's  sake,  and  Infore  a  ballot  was  taken, 
he  generously  came  forward  and,  in  that  s|)iiil  of  self- 
abnegation  that  looks  to  the  success  of  the  cause  rather 
than  self-interest,  declined  in  favor  of  Mr.  McCabe, 
whoso  nomination  he  moved  by  acclamation.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  campaign.  Being  an  earnest 
and  energetic  speaker,  and  having  in  his  employment, 
as  railroad  president,  tliousands  of  laborers,  lie  knows 
ju>t  how  to  talk  to  them,  and  they  esteem  him  as  an 
honest  man  and  a  sympathizer  in  their  battles  with  the 
world.  During  the  campaign  be  canvassed  the  state,  often 
speaking  for  two  hours  ill  a  forcible  and  telling  manner, 
anil  enchaining  the  attention  of  vast  audiences.  In  1S-9 
Mr.  Lee  created  nnbounded  enthusiasm  in  Ohio  by 
Ills  masterly  speeches  in  favor  of  KIce  and  Ewlng.  Mr. 
Lee  is  now  favorably  spoken  of  as  the  next  Democratic 
nominee  for  Congress  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, wdiich  jiroves  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held 
bv   lli..-e  wliM  know  him  best. 


"7"  KK.  M.M'RICF.  J,,  tile  and  brick  manufaclurer.  near 
-):[■  Crawfor.Kviile,  w.is  Ix.rn  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
■"^.  Feliruary  17,  i.Sjy.  lie  « as  the  son  of  Morris 
i'V,  and  Cecilia  Jane  (Runey)  Lee,  wdio  were  born  in 
Ireland,  his  father  emigrating  about  the  year  iSiS,  and 
locating  in  I'hiladelphia.  His  mother  emigrated  later. 
They  were  married  in  Philadelphia  in  1S35.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  w.as  their  only  child.  About  the  year 
iSjf)  the  parents  moved  to  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  They 
were  jioor,  and  their  only  son  was  early  inured  to  a  life 
of  I. .11,  bill  attended  scliool  In  Frankfort  sufficiently  to 
ai<iiiire  the  ludlnienls  of  an  ordinary  English  education. 
.\t  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  he 
worked  in  a  brick-yard  with  K.  .\.  Brawner,  of  Frank- 
f.iri.  a  promlneni  liuslness  man,  and  remained  with  him 
several  years.  In  1S62  he  crossed  to  Indiana,  and  for  a 
time  eng.ige.l  in  bridge-building  with  Harry  Taylor, 
conlraclor  and  civil  engineer,  Salem.  In  1863  he  came 
t.i  I'rawfordsville,  workeil  at  brick-making  two  years, 
and  in  iSf>5  began  the  business  for  himself.  Tliis  he 
ha.  f.dlowed  Muce;  but  In  1S77  he  added  llle-making 
to  his  other  ]>ursnit,  and  is  very  largely  the  leading  tile 
manufacturer  of  Montgomery  County.  April  4.  1S64, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  M.  Keenan.  of  Frank- 
fort, a  lady  of  Scotch  parentage.  She  died  November 
16,  l8fi6,  leaving  an  only  son,  Henry  Keenan.  On  Jan- 
uary 25.  1S70.  Mr.  Lee  married  Miss  Catherine  Alice 
Cr.  we.  daughter  of  .Michael  and  Dorothea  Crowe,  of 
Crawfor.lsville.  Her  father  w.as  among  the  pioneers  of 
the  -late  and  of  M.mtg.Mnery  Cuiinly.  and  Mipennleii.le.I 
Ihc  construction  of  that  portion  of  tlu-  Wabash  and  Erie 


Canal  lying  between  Lafayette  and  Attica,  and  after- 
ward fanned  in  Montgomery  County.  Three  sons  and 
one  daughter  have  blessed  this  second  marriage:  W.alter 
John,  the  eldest,  Francis  Crowe,  Helen  Catherine,  and 
Morris.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  not  a 
professed  politician.  He  now  resides  at  his  country 
home,  one  and  a  half  miles  nearly  north  of  Ciawfords- 
ville,  on  the  Ciawfordsville  and  Concord  I'ike,  in  an 
elegant  dwelling,  built  of  brick  of  his  own  making, 
and  convenient  to  his  spacious  tile  factory  and  brick- 
yards. One  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  land  surround 
his  dwelling,  enabling  him  to  devote  some  lime  to  farm- 
ing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  seem  determined  to  enjoy  life, 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  nature,  and  take  the  world 
as  they  find  it,  honored  and  respected  by  their  fricn<ls 
and  neighbors. 

'   ■■! 

^C \SV..  IIFXKV  SMITH,  of  Crawfordsville,  was 
^■J'  born  February  24,  iSil,  in  .Montgomery  County, 
^^  Kentucky.  Reared  on  a  farm,  his  early  Sthooling 
SD'i  w.as  such  as  country  pedagogues  could  bestow.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  became  a  pnjdl  of  Judge  Silas  W. 
Robbins,  studied  the  classics  for  two  years,  and  then 
took  uj)  the  reading  of  law  under  Colonel  J.  Suddulh, 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  writing  in  the  clerk's 
office  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses.  After  about 
three  years  of  alternate  study  and  work,  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  inferior  and  superior  courts.  In  1S34 
he  removed  to  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  entered  upon  his 
profession,  and  shortly  after  formed  a  jiartner.ship  \\\\\\ 
Hon.  Isaac  Naylor,  a  connection  which  lasted  until  the 
latter  was  promoted  to  the  bench.  Mr.  Lane  then  as- 
sociated him.self  with  Colonel  Samuel  C.  Wilson,  and 
the  firm  name  of  Lane  tS:  Wilson  soon  took  its  place  in 
the  front  rank  on  the  circuit.  The  partnership  then 
formed  continued  until  Mr.  Lane's  retirentent  from  the 
]irofession  in  1854.  In  1S37  he  w.as  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  in  1S40  he  was  chosen  by  a  Whig  constitu- 
ency to  represent  the  Seventh  District  in  Congress,  hav- 
ing for  his  op]>onent  the  brilliant  orator  Edward  A. 
Hannegan,  of  Covington.  Again,  in  1842,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  defeating  M.ajor  John  IJrycc.  Politically, 
as  intimated  above,  Mr.  Lane  was  a  Whig,  and  entered 
the  party  arena  with  an  intensity  of  enthusiasm  and  an 
earnest  devotedness  that  found  vent  in  a  tide  of  speech 
that  placed  him  foremost  among  the  political  speakers 
of  the  state.  On  his  return  from  Washington,  Mr.  Lane 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  but  the  Mexican  War  called 
for  volunteers,  and  he  at  once  organized  a  company,  was 
elected  its  captain,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  regi- 
ment—  the  1st  Indiana — was  elected  major,  afterwards 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  followed  its  fortunes  until  it  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  In  1,85.8  Ccdonel  Lane  was 
elected  to  the  I'nited  Slates  Senate,  but.  owing  to  oppo- 
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sitii>n  on  the  part  of  Democratic  Senators,  he  did  not  ob- 
tain tlic  seat.  On  February  22,  1S60,  he  was  nominated 
by  acclamation  for  Governor,  and  was  elected,  over  lion. 
T.  A.  Hendricks,  by  a  majority  of  about  ten  thousand 
votes.  But  the  people,  througli  their  Representatives, 
were  determined  that  Mr.  Lane  was  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  the  Legislature  called 
the  Governor  from  his  chair  to  make  him  United  States 
Senator.  Here  he  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs,  soon  destined  to  become  one  of  the  first 
importance,  and  on  the  Pension  Committee,  of  which  for 
two  years,  near  the  close  of  his  term,  he  was  chairman. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  his  career  as  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator,  Colonel  Lane  not  only  succeeded 
in  filling  the  expectations  of  his  political  friends  and 
allies,  but  in  winning  the  respect  of  his  party  foes. 
Colonel  Lane  was  chosen  president  of  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention,  that  assembled  in  1S56,  and 
nominated  John  Charles  Fremont.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  every  nonvination  ever  conferred  upon  him 
has  been  by  acclamation,  and  without  opposition  in  his 
own  party.  President  Grant  selected  him  as  one  of  the 
Indian  peace  commissioners,  and  he  served  for  two 
years,  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  The 
father  of  Colonel  Lane  was  James  H.  Lane,  an  early  set- 
tler of  Kentucky,  a  prominent  farmer  and  Indian  fighter 
by  turns.  He  served  as  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  was 
made  colonel  of  militia,  and  lived  honored  and  respected. 
He  aided  in  developing  the  resources  of  his  state.  Colonel 
Lane,  whose  religious  convictions  led  him  to  connect 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  been 
for  thirty  years  a  trustee  of  Asbury  University,  and  has 
not  only  devoted  much  time,  but  given  liberally  of  his 
means,  in  advancing  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  Since  retiring  from  the  law,  Mr.  Lane  has  been 
engaged  in  banking,  and  still  retains  his  interest  in  the 
banking  house  of  Elston  &  Son.  He  first  married  Miss 
Pamela  Bledsoe  Jameson,  at  his  old  home  in  Kentucky. 
She  was  an  intelligent  Christian  lady,  but  died  early  in 
life,  in  the  year  1842,  in  Washington.  In  1S45  Colonel 
Lane  married  Miss  Joanna  Elston,  daughter  of  Major 
Isaac  C.  Elston,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  state, 
and  one  who  had  been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Crawfordsville  and  Montgomery  County  as  far  back  as 
1823.  Colonel  Lane  and  wife  occupy  their  elegant  home 
onWabash  Avenue,  Crawfordsville,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  relatives,  and  honored  and  respected  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintances.  During  his  political  career 
Colonel  Lane  achieved  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  effective  popular  speakers  in 
the  country,  while  upon  the  more  abstruse  questions  of 
the  day  he  was  a  ready  and  fluent  debater.  His  tem- 
perament would  not  allow  him  to  be  idle,  and  at  all 
times  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker;  and  at  the  present 
time,  bordering,  as  he  does,  on  the  verge  of  threescore 


and  ten.  Colonel  Lane  can  look  back  on  a  iniblic  and 
professional  career  on  which  rests  no  taint  of  dishonor. 
Faithful  to  every  trust  reposed  in  him  as  legislator,  Gov- 
ernor, Senator,  he  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  his 
country;  and  now,  in  the  retirement  of  his  pleasant 
home,  he  awaits  in  calm  resignation  the  summons  of  his 
Master:   '*Come  up  higher!" 


^"iXK,  JOHN  EPHRAIM,  M.  D.,  of  Terre  Haute, 
;j;i'  Indiana,  was  born  in  Floyd  County,  near  New 
^  Albany,  Indiana,  August  14,  1S39.  His  paternal 
S^\  ancestors  were  of  German  origin,  and  emigrated 
to  Maryland  and  then  to  Virginia  at  an  early  day.  His 
grandfather  (born  in  1767)  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade. 
His  father,  Matthias  Link,  was  born  in  Virginia,  Feb- 
ruary I,  1S02,  but  moved  to  Floyd  County,  Indiana, 
and  engaged  in  farming,  in  1832.  His  mother,  Jane 
(Hanger)  Link,  born  October  14,  1S05,  was  also  a 
Virginian  by  birth.  John  E.  received  a  prelimin.ary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Floyd  County,  In- 
diana, and  of  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  and  afterwards 
had  the  benefit  of  an  academical  course  at  Paris, 
Illinois,  where  his  public  school  education  was  finished. 
In  extreme  childhood  the  bent  of  his  inclination  for  a 
medical  career  developed  itself  in  his  childish  plays.  In 
after  years,  while  working  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  he 
was  known  to  pursue  his  avocation  with  a  book  on 
anatomy  open  before  him,  from  which  he  snatched 
precious  morsels  of  information  at  every  opportunity. 
In  order  to  support  himself  he  taught  district  school 
near  Paris,  Illinois,  in  the  winters  of  1S59-60  and 
1S60-61,  and,  while  pursuing  his  academic  studies  at 
Paris,  supported  himself  by  officiating  as  sexton  of  a 
church  in  that  place,  "keeping  bachelor's  hall."  He 
thus  managed  to  pay  his  way  through  the  academy, 
and  then  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Doctor 
H.  W.  Davis,  of  Paris,  which  he  continued  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  With  his  preceptor,  he  then 
entered  the  I2th  Illinois  (three  months')  Volunteers,  he 
being  third  on  the  company's  roll,  and  Doctor  Davis 
second.  Doctor  Davis  was  soon  appointed  member  of  the 
board  of  medical  examiners  of  the  state,  and  Mr.  Link 
went  into  the  hospital  in  charge  of  wards  and  as  dis- 
pensing druggist.  His  term  of  service  expiring,  he 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  and,  after  a  short  time  spent  as  attend- 
ant at  the  insane  asylum  at  Jacksonville,  he  again  en- 
listed in  another  three  months'  regiment,  the  5Sth 
Illinois  Volunteers,  and  was  appointed  hospital  steward. 
The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on 
provost-guard  duty,  and  as  a  large  amount  of  sickness 
prevailed  among  the  soldiers,  he  was  soon  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  his  position.      By  special  appoint- 
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niciil  from  Colonel  Taylor,  provost-ninrshal  of  the  6S1I1 
Illinois  Volunteers,  lie  .t^isicil  in  taking  care  of  the 
WDUndcil  at  the  >ccon<l  Ixitllc  of  liiill  Run,  and  also  at 
the  battle  of  ('hanlilly;  anil  in  this  connection  per- 
formed hi^  lirst  surgical  ojieration  (amputating  an  arm), 
at  Fairfax  Court  llousc.  Having  been  recommended  for 
promotion,  he  passed  his  examination  as  assistant  sur- 
geon in  November,  1S62,  and  was  immediately  assigned 
to  that  position  in  the  21st  Illinois  Volunteers  (General 
Grant's  old  regiment),  wliich  he  joined  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  the  latter  part  of  that  month.  While  en- 
gaged in  caring  for  tlie  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  rebel  lines. 
He  remained  a  captive  four  days,  attending  the  wounded 
of  both  sides,  when  he  was  again  in  tlie  Union  lines, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  '*  (irissom  Mouse  Hospital,"  on 
ti.e  field,  where  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  wounded 
three  months,  performing  several  capital  operations.  He 
then  returned  to  his  regiment,  but  was  immediately  de- 
tailed for  hospital  duty,  to  Hospital  No.  i,  Murfrecs- 
horo,  Tennessee.  liere,  for  the  first  time,  he  fairly 
reveled  in  the  delights  of  his  profession,  and  he  recalls 
with  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  the  rich  professional 
experience  he  enjoyed  at  Murfreesboro,  with  which  are 
associated  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  his  career. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  surgical  wards  of  the  hospital, 
and  labored  unremittingly  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
many  wounded.  Here,  in  June,  l86j,  he  introduced  hi.s 
new  method  of  hollow  cone  slumps,  or  treating  the  slump 
as  an  open  wound.  He  read  an  essay  on  this  subject 
before  the  ,'F.sculapian  Society  of  Illinois  in  1865;  again 
before  tile  Vigo  County  Medical  .Society  the  following 
year;  and  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1S75. 
He  also  exhibited  at  Chicago,  in  1S77,  a  stump  treated 
hy  his  method.  In  September,  1S63,  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination as  surgeon  liefore  the  Illinois  State  Board,  and 
was  i>la'-ed  on  special  service  as  operating  surgeon  under 
Doctor  Thrclkeld,  medical  director  of  the  post  of  Mur- 
freesboro. Here  he  remained  until  July,  1864,  when  he 
was  mustered  oi.I  wilh  the  2Ist  Illinois  Volunteers,  at 
the  expirnlion  n!  iheir  original  term  of  service,  at 
Springfiel.l.  He  then  returned  to  Nashville  and  took  a 
government  contract  in  Sherman  Hospital,  wilh  special 
detail  as  operating  surtjcon  under  Doctor  Thrclkeld,  who 
was  surgeon  in  charge.  Remaining  there  until  the  hos- 
l>ital  was  broken  up,  he  was  detailed  to  Hospital  No.  I, 
Nashville,  in  charge  of  surgical  cases,  and  performed 
a  number  of  capital  operations  on  the  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  in  December,  1S64.  In  the  latter 
].art  of  January.  iStiJ.  he  left  Nashville  and  entered 
Chicago  Medical  College,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  .Medicine  in  March,  1865.  The  foUiwing 
month  he  removed  to  Terre  Haute.  Indiana,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  eng.iged  uninlerrupledly  in  the  active 


pr.ictice  of  his  profession.  In  1874  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Indianapolis,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
He  introduced  in  his  teachings  some  new  methoils  of 
illustrating  his  lectures  on  the  brain,  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  Me  has  performed  one  hundred  and 
ninety  amputations  in  accordance  « ith  his  new  method 
referred  to  above — one  hundred  and  fifty  in  military  and 
forty  in  civil  practice.  In  addition  to  essays  above  men- 
tioned, he  read  an  article  on  *'  Alcohol  as  an  Anajs- 
Ihelic  "  before  the  -Ksculapian  Society,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Cincinnati  /jina-l  and  Obsfn-er  of  April, 
1861 ;  and,  while  attending  the  first  course  of  lectures  in 
that  year,  promulgated  the  theory  that  periosteum  is  not 
necessary  to  the  re-formation  of  the  bone.  This  he 
cited  before  the  surgical  section  of  the  .\merican  Med- 
ical Association  at  Chicago  in  1877,  with  a  number  of 
cases  treated  in  military  practice  substantiating  his 
theory,  as  reported  in  the  Cincinnati  Ciinit  for  July, 
1S77.  Doctor  Link  is  a  member  of  the  /Esculapian 
Society  of  Eastern  Illinois,  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  an  ex-member  of  the  Vigo  County 
Me<lical  Society.  Doctor  Link  is  thoroughly  and 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  profession,  which  he 
loves  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  first  love,  and  he  has  at- 
tained a  reputation  as  a  surgeon  excelled  by  few,  if 
any,  in  this  state,  which  is  fully  substantiated  by  his 
record.  Although  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  a  stranger 
would  be  fully  justified  in  putting  him  down  at  half 
that  age  ;  so  singularly  youthful  is  the  Doctor  in  aji- 
pearance  that  when  the  writer  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance he  concluded  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and 
the  youth  before  him  was  a  son  of  the  well-known  sur- 
geon and  physician.  In  conversation,  however,  the  im- 
pression wears  off,  and  an  attentive  observer  can  not 
fail  to  note  the  depth  of  experience  and  professional 
knowledge  to  which  he  has  attained.  Doctor  Link  was 
married,  November  12,  1862,  to  Mary  S.  La  Foe,  a 
lady  of  French  extraction,  formerly  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. They  have  had  six  children,  of  whom  five  sur- 
vive— three  sons  and  two  daughters. 


WEACH,  JOHN  SOVEKCOOL.  president  of  the 
HlyV)  Prairie  City  Bank,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County, 
C^  was  born  at  Newton,  Sussex  County.  New  Jersey, 
'''•'i  April  20,  1827.  His  parents  were  William  and 
Susan  (Sovercool)  Beach.  He  commenced  a  course  of 
classical  studies  at  his  native  town,  his  parents  desiring  to 
fit  him  for  the  ministry.  His  t.astcs  at  that  period 
being  better  adapted  to  commercial  pursuits,  he  entered 
his  father's  store  before  the  completion  of  the  course 
of  studies  he  had  taken  up.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  the  counting-room  of  a  commission  house  in  New 
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York  Cily,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough  an. I  practical 
knowledge  of  bookkeepinn,  and  general  business  infor- 
mation. In  184S  his  father  sent  him  out  West  on  a  tour 
of  observation.  He  visited  the  principal  cities  on  the 
lakes  and  finally  reached  St.  Louis,  where  he  obtained 
a  situation  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house.  After  remain- 
intr  there  a  few  years  he  removed  to  Terre  Haute,  where 
he  arrived  January  3,  1S52,  since  residing  there,  and 
being  now  one  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  that  city.  A  man  starting  in  life 
with  the  groundwork  of  a  good  education  has  by  integ- 
rity, honor,  and  industry,  risen  to  the  position  he  now 
occupies.  Mr.  Beach  is  connected  with  the  Terre  Haute 
Hotel  Company,  Terre  Haute  Street  Railway  Company, 
Prairie  Cily  Bank  (of  which  he  is  president),  Terre  Haute 
Savings-bank,  and  the  Terre  Haute  Water-works  Com- 
pany. He  was  admitted  to  Odd-feilowship  in  Union 
Lodge,  Stanhope,  New  Jersey.  He  was  raised  to  degree 
of  Master  Mason  in  Harmony  Lodge,  Newton,  New 
Jersey,  and  is  at  present  writing  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  Lodge  No.  19,  Terre  Haute.  He  has  large 
land  and  proprietary  interests  on  the  Manatee  River,  at 
Palma  Sola,  Florida.  He  was  baptized  in  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  but  united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1865.  He  was  elected  vestryman  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Parish  July  12  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
following  September  he  was  elected  vestry  clerk,  which 
office  he  still  holds.  In  politics  he  is  a  hard-money 
Democrat.  He  was  married,  September  16,  1856,  to 
Harriet,  the  most  estimable  daughter  of  Curtis  Gilbert, 
Esq.,  then  of  Terre  Haute,  now  deceased,  a  man  who 
was  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  city,  and  became  one 
of  its  most  prominent  men.  Mr.  Beach  is  a  man  of  fine 
personal  appearance,  affable  and  courteous  in  manner, 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman;  one  who  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  beloved  by  hi>  family, 
a  man  of  honor,  integrity,  and  uprightness.  In  all  his 
business  undertakings  he  has  been  eminently  successful. 


fAXWELL,  DAVID  H.,  lawyer,  of  Rockviilc, 
Parke  County,  the  third  son  of  David  H.  and 
Mary  D.  Maxwell,  was  born  at  Bloomington,  In- 
^'"^V'  diana,  August  7,  1S25.  Judge  Samuel  F.  Maxwell, 
a  sketch  of  whose  life  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume, 
was  an  older  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  In 
1S45  David  came  to  Rockville,  where  his  brother  was 
practicing  law  in  partnership  with  Hon.  Joseph  A. 
Wright,  and  commenced  the  study  of  that  profession  in 
their  office.  He  had  previously  entered  Bloomington 
University  and  had  pursued  a  literary  course  as  far  as 
the  junior  year,  and  subsequently  entered  the  law  de- 
partment; he  graduated  in  185 1.  He  immediately 
opened  a  law  office  at  Rockville,  where  he  has  since  un- 


interruptedly resided,  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession.  After  a  short  business  connection  with 
Mr.  McGiU,  which  lasted  until  the  latter's  removal  lo 
Washington,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  his 
brother,  which  continued  until  the  senior  was  elected 
Judge,  in  1S53.  The  partnership  was  renewed  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Judge's  term  of  office,  and  again  dis- 
solved on  his  brother's  re-election  to  the  judgeship,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  practicing  alone.  Unlike  many 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Max- 
well, though  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  any  office,  preferring 
the  less  brilliant  but  more  substantial  honors  derived 
from  hai'd  work  in  his  profession.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  careful,  painstaking,  and  acute  lawyer, 
thoroughly  systematic  in  his  attention  to  every  detail 
of  a  case,  devoted  heartily  to  the  interests  of  his  clients, 
and  remarkably  successful  in  his  practice.  His  briefs 
are  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  no  legal  point 
in  his  favor  is  ever  overlooked,  while  the  weak  points 
of  his  adversary  are  as  carefully  noted.  He  is  naturally 
of  a  retiring  and  modest  disposition,  and  for  the  main 
points  in  this  brief  sketch  his  biographer  is  indebted  en- 
tirely to  others.  He  was  educated  in  the  Whig  school 
of  politics,  and  since  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  has  acted  with  it,  taking  his  present  stand  on  the 
platform  of  hard  money  and  reform.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1863, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  F.  Smith,  of  Parke 
County.  Two  children — a  son  and  a  daughter — are  the 
fruit  of  this  union.  Mr.  Maxwell's  personal  character 
is  on  a  par  with  his  professional  reputation.  He  takes 
a  high  position  in  society  as  a  gentleman  of  culture  and 
refinement.  He  is  a  kind  husband  and  father,  and  a 
man  whose  personal  and  professional  integrity  has  never 
been  questioned. 

— ^^i'-^"' — 

AXWELL,  SAMUEL  F.,  deceased,  of  Rockville, 
Parke  County,  was  born  in  Madison,  Indiana, 
C^-v3  July  29,  1S17.  He  was  the  second  son  of  David 
\.'^~<r  H.  and  Mary  D.  Maxwell.  In  his  infancy  his 
parents  removed  from  Madison  to  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
where  his  father  successfully  pursued  the  practice  of 
medicine  for  many  years,  until  declining  health  compelled 
him  lo  abandon  it.  S.  F.  Maxwell  graduated  at  the 
State  University  of  Indiana,  October  3,  1838.  The  fol- 
lowing month  he  removed  to  Rockville,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  the  firm  of  Howard  &  Bryant, 
names  famous  in  the  history  of  the  bar  of  Indiana. 
Having  finished  his  course  of  study  with  them  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Addison  L.  Roach,  afterwards  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana.  Sub- 
sequently, he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Howard  & 
Wright,  the  latter  afterwards  the  Governor  of  Indiana, 
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anil  this  connctlion  continued  until  tin.-  lUath  of  T.  A.  ' 
Ilouaril,  at  Austin,  Texas,  wlieic  he  was  acting  as  j 
charge-  d'affaires  frojii  the  United  Statesguvernment  to  that 
republic.  In  October,  1S53,  lie  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  I'leas  for  the  counties  of  Parke 
and  Vermilion,  and  served  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  | 
He  was  afterwards  elected  Judge  of  the  same  court  for  , 
the  counties  of  Parke,  \'igo,  and  Sullivan,  and  held  the 
office  for  four  years.  During  his  occupancy  of  the  bench 
his  circuit  reckoned  among  its  members  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  minds  that  have  ever  graced  the  bar  of  | 
Indiana;  and  his  selection  for  the  position  which  he  held, 
and  tile  universal  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  to  his 
talents  a^  an  advocate  and  his  ability  and  impartiality 
a-s  a  judge,  constitute  no  small  compliment  to  Judge 
Maxwell's  sterling  (pialities  of  intellect  and  manhood. 
Conspicuous  among  men  who  soared  far  above  medioc- 
rity, and  who  have  few  equals  at  Indiana's  bar  to-day, 
he  bore  a  reputation  for  profound  legal  acumen,  eminent 
abilities  as  an  atlvocate,  rigid  impartiality  as  a  judge, 
and  unimpeachable  integrity  as  a  citizen  and  a  man, 
which  are  a  most  fitting  monument  to  his  memory.  He 
grew  to  manhood  under  Presbyterian  influences,  but 
never  identilied  himself  with  any  Church.  Up  to  the 
lime  of  tlie  Kansas-Nebraska  troubles  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, but  afterwards  allied  himself  with  the  Republican 
party,  and,  though  not  a  politician  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  took  an  .ictive  interest  in  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  November  S,  1S4S,  he  was  married 
to  Kliza  .\.  Sunderland,  daughter  of  John  Sunderland, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Parke  County.  He  died  at 
Uockville,  June,  1S77,  lacking  one  month  of  being  sixty 
years  of  age.  Judge  Maxwell  was  of  .slight,  compact 
liuild,  active  and  wiry,  attractive  for  his  social  qualities, 
and  popular  with  all  classes  of  society.  His  name  will 
long  lie  remembered  as  one  of  Rockvillc's  most  illustri- 
ous characters  and  popular  citizens. 


4?3 

fll.LIGAN,  JOSEPH,  farmer  and  merchant, 
Crawlordsville.  was  born  March  3,  1814,  in  Cum- 
berland (now  Perry)  County,  I'ennsylvania.  His 
>:^  ■/  paternal  ancestry  were  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  his 
grandfather  having  come  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
about  the  year  1775.  On  llic  maternal  side  his  family 
sprung  from  the  Scolcli  Wallaces.  His  grandfather  lo- 
cated in  Pennsylvania  and  remained  there  during  his 
life.  His  father,  David  Milligan.  a  farmer,  died  in 
I'ennsylvania  in  1S36,  his  mother  having  died  eighteen 
years  previously.  Wlien  nineteen  years  of  age  Joseph, 
who  had  received  but  few  opportunities  for  improving 
his  minil.  ami  those  of  the  most  elementary  character, 
left  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father 
had  removed  in    1S14.  ihe  year  of  Joseph's  birth.     He 


took  deck  passage  at  Pittsburgh  for  Cincrnnati.  Reach- 
ing the  latter  place,  then  a  village,  he  shouldered  his 
pack  and  pushed  out  on  foot  through  the  dense  wilder- 
ness, a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1833  he  reached  the  point  where 
Waveland,  Montgomery  County,  now  stands,  and  where 
he  was  destined  to  pass  many  years  of  his  life.  Here 
he  found  his  elder  brother  engaged  as  a  merchant, 
keeping  what  was  known  .as  a  "general  store."  He 
look  a  position  as  salesman  at  Crawfordsville,  but  re- 
fused to  continue  in  the  situation,  as  it  involved  the 
sale  of  whisky  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  was  at  a  time 
when  total  abstainers  were  few  and  far  between.  He 
next  filled  a  similar  ]>osition  with  his  brother  three 
years,  and,  establishing  a  character  for  ability  and 
integrity,  he  formed  a  mercantile  partnership  in  1836, 
rt  the  age  of  twenty-two,  but  in  1839  he  returned  to 
Lis  brother,  and  continued  business  with  him  until  1844, 
varying  his  business  as  merchant  by  jiork-packing,  and 
lloating  the  products  to  New  Orleans  in  llat-boals, 
making  a  full  hand  himself  on  two  of  these  trips, 
which,  for  the  time,  seriously  impaired  his  health. 
From  1S44  until  1855  he  devoted  himself  to  trade, 
either  alone  or  in  connection  with  others.  From  1S55 
to  i860  he  invested  largely  in  lands,  and  now  owns 
some  five  thousand  acres,  of  which  two  thousand  are 
under  cultivation.  In  1869,  for  business  reasons,  and 
for  the  better  education  of  his  son  and  daughter,  Mr. 
Milligan  removed  to  Crawfordsville,  leaving  his  mer- 
cantile business  to  the  management  of  his  associates. 
He  has  taken  considerable  interest  in  public  improve- 
ments ;  w  as  the  first  president  of  the  Logansport, 
Crawfordsville  and  South-western  Railroad,  and  was 
active  in  its  organization.  In  1864  he  became  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  parly  in  Montgomery 
for  stale  Senator,  and  was  elected,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  ticket,  after  a  most  exciting  and  fiercely 
contested  campaign.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Wabash  College  and  its  auditor,  and 
also  a  trustee  of  Waveland  Collegiate  Institute.  Mr. 
Milligan  was  married,  April  6,  1S46,  to  Miss  Jane 
M.  Hawkins,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  G.  Hawkins, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  for  six  years  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  .stale  Senate.  Of  this  marriage  there 
are  no  living  children.  He  married  Miss  Harriet 
N.  Fullenwider,  daughter  of  a  prosperous  farmer  re- 
siding near  Waveland,  Seiitcmber  14,  1S53.  Two  chil- 
dren have  blessed  this  union  :  Harry  J.,  who  graduated 
at  Wabash  College  in  1S73,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
is  now  a  rising  young  lawyer  engaged  in  practice  at 
Indianapolis;  and  .\nna  A.,  a  sprightly  miss  of  four- 
teen. Mr.  Milligan  is  an  elder  in  the  Center  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  his  wife  is  also  a  member. 
He  now  resides  in  his  suburban  home,  and  devotes  his 
time  to   ilie  man.igement  of  his  landed  estate,  and  en- 
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joying  the  fruits  of  a  luT^y  life.  Coming  to  iMoiit- 
gomeiy  County  ten  years  after  the  county  scat  was  laid 
out,  he  has  done  his  full  share  in  developing  its  re- 
sources. He  forn^s  his  opinions  with  great  deliberation 
and  adheres  to  them  rigidly.  He  is  conscientious  in 
his  views  and  acts,  and  is  honored  and  respected  by  all 
who  know  him,  as  one  who  has  lielped  largely  to  give 
character  and  tone  to  the  society  in  which  he  has 
moved. 

:-<^£«-< 

ffcKEEN,  WILLIAM  RILEY,  banker,  etc.,  of 
Terre  Haute,  was  born  in  Vigo  County,  Indiana, 
C^>\^\  October  12,  1S29.  His  father,  Benjamin  Mc- 
^- -J^  Keen,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Vigo 
County.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Leathy  Pad- 
dock. His  parents  were  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
William  obtained  in  the  district  schools  of  the  county 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  a  term  at  Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  in 
1S4S.  Ill-health,  however,  compelled  him  to  give  up 
his  studies,  and  his  subsequent  education  was  obtained 
wholly  by  self-culture.  Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  his 
school  life  was  alternated  with  work  on  his  father's 
farm.  In  the  spring  of  1S46  he  came  to  Terre  Haute, 
and  entered  the  county  clerk's  office  as  assistant,  Charles 
T.  Noble  being  then  clerk.  This  was  his  first  experi- 
ence in  business  life,  and  he  soon  became  thoroughly 
familiarized  with  the  details  of  office  work,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of 
bookkeeper  in  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana.  After  serv- 
ing for  four  years  in  that  capacity,  and  proving  himself 
in  every  way  diligent  and  efficient,  in  1S52  he  was 
elected  to  the  more  responsible  position  of  cashier.  He 
had  by  this  time  not  only  gained  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  but  had 
succeeded  in  acquiring  considerable  means;  and  in  1S55 
he  engaged  in  private  banking,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Ralph  Tousey.  This  connection  continued  until  1S5S, 
when  Mr.  Tousey  retired,  and  Mr.  McKeen  continued 
the  business  alone  until  1S63.  He  then  became  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Demas  Deming,  and  until  186S  they 
conducted  the  banking  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
McKcen  &;  Deming.  On  Mr.  Deming's  retirement  to  fill 
the  position  of  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Terre  Haute,  Mr.  McKeen  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Deloss  W.  Minshall,  and  for  several  years  the  bank 
of  McKeen  &  Minshall  was  one  of  the  Ijest  known  and 
most  highly  trusted  institutions  in  the  state.  Since  Mr. 
Minshall's  retirement  from  active  business  in  1S76,  the 
firm  has  been  conducted  under  the  name  of  McKeen  iS: 
Co.  Mr.  McKeen  owns  a  controlling  interest,  although, 
on  account  of  the  pressing  claims  of  other  enterprises 
upon  his  attention,  he  is  principally  represented  in  its 
management  by  his  oldest  son.      Mr.  McKeen  is  perhaps 


better  known  from  his  connection — either  as  prime  mover 
or  auxiliary— with  various  railroad  enterprises  centering 
in  Terre  Haute  than  in  any  other  capacity.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis 
ls.ailroad  from  its  inception;  was  for  several  years  a 
director;  and  in  June,  1S67,  was  elected  president,  retain- 
ing that  position  up  to  the  present  time.  This  railroad 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  managed 
roads  in  the  West,  and  has  always  paid  dividends  on  its 
stock,  never  having  had  to  suffer  the  too  common  mis- 
fortune of  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  In 
July,  1870,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 
became  lessee  of  the  Vandalia  Line,  and  the  joint  man- 
agement of  the  roads  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  McKeen. 
He  is  also  president  of  what  is  known  as  the  Belt  Rail- 
road of  Indianapolis,  director  in  the  Evansville  and 
Terre  Haute  Railroad,  and  of  the  Evansville,  Terre 
Haute  and  Chicago  Railroad.  Few  enterprises  of  pub- 
lic utility  in  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  have  been  con- 
ceived or  consummated  in  which  Mr.  McKeen  has  not 
taken  an  active  interest,  and  almost  always  a  leading 
part.  To  him,  in  concert  with  a  few  others  whose 
names  can  be  found  in  our  volume,  the  city  of  Terre 
Haute  owes  much  of  its  present  prosperity,  and  his 
funds  were  contributed  liberally  to  most  of  her  pub- 
lic works.  He  was  an  active,  energetic,  and  liberal 
supporter  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  this  point, 
and  he  has  filled  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  board 
since  its  organization.  At  the  inception  of  the  Terre 
Haute  Gas  Light  Company  he  was  elected  treasurer, 
and  retained  that  position  until  recently.  He  is  still  a 
director  of  the  company.  He  also  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  completion  of  the  city  water-works  and  sim- 
ilar enterprises.  He  has  been  several  times  a  member 
of  the  city  council  of  Terre  Haute,  and,  though  not  an 
active  politician,  is  pronouncedly  Republican  in  princi- 
ples. In  1S61  the  state  of  Indiana  lacked  funds  to  pay 
the  interest  on  her  state  debt,  and,  on  an  appeal  from 
Governor  Morton,  Mr.  McKeen  responded  by  advancing 
a  loan  of  ten  thous'and  dollars  to  the  state.  In  1S63 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Morton  a  member  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commission,  and  retained  that  office  until 
a  change  in  the  school  legislation  of  the  state  abolished 
the  commission.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Williams  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State-house  Com- 
missioners, charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  building 
of  the  new  state-house.  This  position  he  resigned,  after 
holding  it  about  six  months.  At  present  Mr.  McKeen's 
time  and  attention  are  taken  up  principally  with  his  duties 
in  connection  with  his  railroad  affairs.  Mr.  McKeen 
was  married,  in  1852,  to  Miss  Eliza  Johnston,  of  Terre 
Haute.  She  died  December  25,  1855,  leaving  one  son, 
now  the  juni'>r  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  McKeen 
&  Co.      March  3,  1S57,  Mr.  McKeen  married  Miss  Ann 
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V.  t'rawford,  a  ihughler  of  SamiR-l  C'lawford,  Esq., 
sccoiiil  prcsidfiit  of  the  Tcrri;  llaulc  ami  Imlianapolis 
Railroad.  By  this  niairiaijc  he  has  three  .sons  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living.  We  can  not 
close  this  sketch  without  j)a>ing  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Keen's  private  character,  which  will  be  readily  indorsed 
hy  all  who  know  him  or  luive  come  into  contact  with 
him.  Generous  to  a  fault,  his  hand  is  always  re.ady  to 
contribute  to  worthy  and  benevolent  objects;  accessible 
alike  to  rich  and  poor,  all  are  treated  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  the  t.ale  of  deserving  jjoverty  never  fails  to  enlist 
his  hearty  sympathies  and  gain  prompt  assistance.  He 
is  a  man  without  pretense,  without  any  of  that  super- 
ciliousness which  wealth  too  often  assumes  when  brought 
into  contact  with  poverty.  Essentially  a  self-made  man, 
although  not  a  public  man  in  the  political  sense,  he  is 
"a  man  of  the  peojile,"  and  his  name  is  honored  and 
his  character  esteemed  wherever  known.  Citizens  of 
Terre  Haute  point  to  him  with  pride,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  industry  and  enterprise  and  a  gentleman  of  spot- 
less integrity  of  character. 


flTlLLS,  I'ROFESSOR  CALEB,  of  Cvawfordsville, 
*]  I  I  iho  youngest  son  of  Caleb  and  Tamar  (Cheney) 
'"' ,;.',    Mills,  was  born  July  27,   1S06,   in  Dunbarton,  a 

■;-i^  small  rural  town  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  name 
indicates  the  nationality  of  its  early  settlers.  He  be- 
longs to  the  fourth  generation  of  a  stalwart  .Scotch-Irish 
family  who  emigrated  from  llu-  north  of  Ireland  to  the  n.a- 
tive  forests  of  the  (Iranile  Slalu  and  settled  in  the  town 
of  Lonflonderry,  named  in  memory  of  the  one  from  which 
most  of  the  colony  came.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm — 
where  were  cultivated  those  habits  of  industry  and  econ- 
omy and  that  hearty  .sympathy  with  labor  which  have 
so  prominently  characterized  his  subse([uent  life — and 
worked  there  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  During 
these  years  he  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town, 
whose  annual  period  was  divided  into  two  unequal  sec- 
tions of  six  and  twelve  weeks.  He  had  access  to  a  cir- 
culating library  of  al)Out  two  hundred  choice  volumes, 
a  good  share  of  which  he  read  in  his  intervals  of  labor 
and  the  long  winter  evenings.  lie  entered  Dartmouth 
College  in  I.S24,  and  graduated  in  182S.  He  spent  a 
portion  of  the  two  subsequent  years  in  a  Sabbath-school 
agency  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississi]>pi,  princi]ially  in 
the  two  states  of  Indi.ana  an<l  Tennessee,  and  then  en- 
tered .\ndovcr  Theological  Seminary.  Having  com- 
|>leted  his  course  at  that  institution,  he  married  Sarah 
Marshall,  of  his  native  town,  a  pupil  of  Mary  I.yon, 
and  came  to  Indiana,  where  he  entered  on  his  life's 
work  December  3,  1833.  .'Xn  appointment  to  lake  charge 
of  an  academic  institution,  designed  as  an  initiative  to 
a   college,    turned    him    aside    from    a    minisi.'rial    to    a 


teacher's  vocation — a  change  not  contemplated  till  a 
short  time  before  finishing  his  theological  studies.  This 
programme  subsequently  brought  him  into  co-operative 
connection  with  those  early  and  sterling  educators  of 
the  past.  Doctors  Baldwin  and  White — (he  first  two 
presidents  of  Wabash  College — and  Professors  E.  O. 
Hovey  and  J.  .S.  Thompson.  The  founding  of  a  college 
in  a  new  country  is  no  holiday  enterprise,  involving,  as  it 
does,  labor,  sacrifice,  with  inadeijuate  compensation,  un- 
known to  their  successors  in  the  advanced  stages  of  its  his- 
tory. In  1846  he  commenced  a  novel  effort  to  aid  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  It  was  no  other  than  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Legislature  in  the  style  of  an  executive  docu- 
ment, outlining  an  improved  system  of  public  schools, 
.showing  its  wisdom,  necessity,  and  feasibility,  through  the 
columns  of  newspapers,  a  copy  of  which  was  laid  on  each 
member's  desk,  signed,  "  One  of  the  People."  It  w.as  ex- 
tensively read,  and  awakened  such  an  interest  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  sujiplementary  discussion  the  next 
year  under  the  same  signature.  Thus,  wliat  was  origi- 
nally intended  as  a  simple  and  single  address  to  the 
legislative  body  and  their  constituency  on  this  sub- 
ject proved  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  annual 
appeals  through  a  like  channel.  Three  of  these 
documents  w  ere  also  published  in  pamphlet  form ; 
one  of  them  at  the  author's  expense,  another  by 
the  self-prompted  liberality  of  a  friend  of  education, 
and  the  third  and  Last  by  the  Legislature,  which  or- 
dered an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  for  general 
circulation.  The  fifth  of  these  documents  was  ad<lressed 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  instead  of  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  year.  This  educational  Junius  was  not 
detected  for  five  years.  The  effect,  both  immediate  and 
more  remote,  of  these  consecutive  appeals  may  be  traced 
in  no  slight  degree  in  the  present  system  of  common 
schools  in  Indiana;  and  their  author  has  lived  to  sec 
all  his  suggestions  relative  to  its  financial,  supervisory, 
training,  and  internal  features  carried  into  statutory  op- 
erations, illustrating  the  wisdom  and  ]iractical  character 
of  not  a  few  of  them  which  on  first  announcement  were 
deemed  visionary.  These  labors  probably  led  to  his 
election  as  Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1S54.  This  office  evidently  sought  him  rather  than  he 
the  office,  from  the  response  made  to  one  who  inquired 
whether  he  would  accept  the  nomination  if  made: 
"Let  the  people  of  Indiana  say  by  their  votes  that  they 
desire  my  services,  and  I  will  consider  it  my  duly  to 
render  them  the  service  sought."  He  made  three  re- 
ports to  the  Legislature,  and  those  documents  exhibit 
the  character  and  extent  of  his  labors  as  a  public  officer. 
In  1857  he  resumed  an  active  connection  with  Wabash 
College — for  his  relation  to  it  was  sim]>ly  suspended, 
not  dissolved,  by  his  election  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction — and  returned  to  his  former  position 
as  professor  of  Crcok.     On  reaching  his  seventieth  year 
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he  resigned  that  chair,  and  has  since  (1879)  been  in 
charge  both  of  the  custody  and  enlargement  of  the 
college  library,  which  has  been  enriched  with  the 
means  for  valuable  growth.  Ten  thousand  volumes 
have  been  added  to  it  since  he  entered  on  his  last 
mission  of  life,  still  leaving  funds  for  a  like  enlarge- 
ment. In  1S52  the  President  of  the  United  States 
honored  him  with  the  appointment  of  Visitor  to  West 
Point  for  Indiana.  His  war  record  was  that  of  sterling 
patriotism,  his  services  as  chaplain  having  been  offered 
to  Governor  Morton,  and  those  of  his  only  son  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  His  views  of  rebellion  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  prominent  leaders  and  sympathizers 
were  based  on  God's  method  of  disposing  of  treason, 
traitors,  and  sympathizers,  detailed  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers.  He  respectfully  de- 
clined the  honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
Alma  Mater  and  another  college.  He  is  now  spending 
a  comparatively  green  old.age  in  a  sphere  of  labor  evi- 
dently of  great  congeniality  with  his  tastes  and  useful- 
ness to  the  institution. 

— -«)»-^ 

SINSHALL,  DELOSS  W.,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County,  was  born  in  Frank- 
„,..  lin  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  8,  1828. 
'^'^l^His  father,  Robert  Minshall,  was  also  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  by  birth ;  his  mother,  Lucy,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Nymocks,  was  born  in  Westfield,  Massachu- 
setts. Both  parents  were  of  pure  English  extraction. 
His  early  years  were  passed  in  his  native  stale,  and  he 
obtained  a  fair  education  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Chambersburg,  which  he  attended  until  his 
fourteenth  year.  At  this  age  he  left  school  and  com- 
menced to  study  the  great  problem  of  life  in  the  busy 
world  outside,  his  first  occupation  being  that  of  clerk 
in  a  store  at  Chambersburg.  After  a  novitiate  of  six 
years  in  business  life  there,  he  concluded  to  follow  the 
human  stream  steadily  flowing  westward  and  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  then  "  far  west."  This  was  in  the  year 
1848,  and  in  October  of  that  year  he  found  himself 
drifted  to  a  little  town  on  the  Wabash  River,  which  he 
concluded  was  far  enough  west  for  him,  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  settle  there.  A  position  obtained  as  clerk 
in  a  dry-goods  store  confirmed  his  resolve,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  at  home  among  the  citizens  of  Terre 
Haute.  In  1853  he  had  made  such  progress  as  to  ac- 
quire an  interest  in  the  business,  and  soon  afterwards 
became  full  partner.  In  1S60  he  commenced  to  engage 
in  trade  on  his  own  account,  and  prosecuted  it  with 
much  success  until  1866,  when  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  disposed  of  his  business 
to  take  his  place  in  that  institution.  Long  before  this 
his  name  had  become  known  as  that  of  one  whose  con- 


summate ability  and  remarkable  powers  of  execution 
were  a  guarantee  of  success  to  any  enterprise  he  engaged 
in,  and  his  management  of  the  bank  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  After  two  years  of  prosperity  he  resigned 
his  place  and  united  with  Mr.  W.  R.  McKeen  in  estab- 
lishing the  banking-house  of  McKeen  &  Minshall,  the 
principal  m.anagement  of  its  affairs  devolving  upon  the 
latter.  Signal  success  attended  the  enterprise,  and  in  a 
short  time  this  financial  institution  became  well  known, 
reaching  and  maintaining  a  very  high  position.  It  trans- 
acted the  largest  business  of  that  kind  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  in  every  way  successful.  In  1S77  Mr. 
Minshall,  wearied  by  thirty-five  years  of  continuous 
business  life,  and  having  accumulated  a  comfort- 
able fortune,  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  bank,  and 
since  then  has  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  his 
private  affairs.  The  old  adage  of  a  man  being  without 
honor  in  his  own  country  is  a  singular  misapplication 
in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  During  his 
residence  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  city  of  Terre 
Haute,  Mr.  Minshall's  name  has  been  identified  almost 
without  exception  with  every  undertaking  calculated  to 
foster  the  growth  of  the  city  and  improve  the  condition 
of  its  citizens,  both  in  public  improvements  of  which 
all  classes  alike  reap  the  benefit,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  industries  which  furnish  employment  to  many  and 
stimulate  the  business  energies  of  the  people.  His 
means  and  influence  have  been  ah^'ays  freely  used 
in  these  directions,  and  in  their  conduct  he  has 
often  been  found  the  leading  spirit.  He  was 
influential  in  the  movement  to  secure  the  location  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  an  institution 
second  to  none  of  its  class  in  the  West;  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  company  which 
introduced  the  Holly  system  of  water-works  in  the  city  ; 
an  enterprise  of  which  her  citiz^is  are  justly  proud,  and 
from  which  they  reap  most  material  benefits,  not  only 
obtaining  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  for  general  use, 
but  a  most  adequate  protection  in  case  of  fire.  Mr. 
Minshall  still  holds  the  office  of  secretary  in  this  com- 
pany. He  has  also  been  prominently  connected  with 
such  manufacturing  interests  as  the  rolling-mill,  blast 
furnace,  nail  works,  etc.,  etc.,  which  furnish  employ- 
ment to  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  in  most  of  which 
he  has  been  at  some  time  a  director.  Political  prefer- 
ment he  consistently  eschews,  and  he  has  held  no  posi- 
tion of  political  importance,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years'  membership  in  the  city  council.  Although  hav- 
ing labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  instruction  in  his  youth,  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  high  culture,  and  is  possessed  of  a  rare  intelli- 
gence and  extensive  information  upon  all  topics.  He  is 
an  extensive  reader,  and  has  a  cultivated  literary  taste, 
the  emanations  from  his  pen  bearing  all  the  marks  of 
the  graceful  writer  and  scholarly  thinker.      In  business 
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maltcr>  lit;  i>  sagacious,  prompl,  diligent,  and  thorough. 
Not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  has  ever  rested  upon  his  in- 
tegrity. Socially,  he  is  a  quick-wilted,  genial,  and 
intelligent  companion,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  he 
Is  a  model  husband  and  father,  his  home  life  affording 
rare  pleasure  to  those  who  have  witnessed  its  jjurity  and 
cheerfulness.  lie  was  married,  .April  2,  1856,  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Seibert,  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Their 
family  consists  of  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter. 


ATeBEKER,  GEORGE,  of  Fountain  County,  son  of 
\^  I.ucas  and  Hannah  (Morris)  Nebeker,  was  born 
tji,  in  I'ickaway  County,  Ohio,  August  20,  1813.  His 
£,'.3  father  was  of  German  parentage,  his  immediate 
ancestry  having  emigrated  from  Germany  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  .settled  near  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Lucas  Nebeker  subsequently  came  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  W.1S  identified  with  the  famous  "whisky 
boys,"  as  they  were  termed,  who  took  part  in  the  in- 
surreilinn  arising  from  a  tax  on  liquors  of  domestic 
manufacture  in  the  time  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion. He  moved  to  Pickaway  County  soon  after  the 
Indian  troubles  were  ended.  Here  he  was  married,  in 
l8oi,  to  Hannah  Morris,  whose  father  and  two  brothers 
h.id  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood  .about  the  year 
1797.  Here  also  the  subject  of  this  sketch  first  saw  the 
light,  and  here  he  lived  until  eleven  years  of  age,  ac- 
quiring previous  to  this  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
There  he  received  nearly  all  the  schooling  that  fell  to 
his  share;  adding  to  this  the  self-culture  of  reading 
and  study,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  best 
associations  of  pioneer  times.  In  1S24  his  father  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Indiana  and  settled  in  Foun- 
tain Counly.  He  was  a  Methodist  classdeader,  and 
bishops  and  preaclurs,  as  well  as  governors  and  other 
celebrities,  were  entert.tined  frequently  at  his  hospitable 
home  in  pioneer  times,  when  hotels  were  few  and 
.scantily  supplied.  His  father,  I.ueas  Nebeker,  was 
active  in  assisting  in  the  first  civil  organization  in  this 
section  and  was  elected  one  of  the  two  first  .\5.sociate 
Judges  of  Fountain  County,  and  w.as  on  the  bench 
when  John  Richardson  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife  — the  only  capital  punishment 
ever  indicted  in  the  county — and  entered  his  protest 
against  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  on  the  ground  of  the 
prisoner's  ins.inily.  The  experience  of  the  early  life  of 
George  was  that  of  toiling  on  the  farm,  with  a  strong 
desire  uppermost  in  his  mind  for  a  college  education. 
.'\t  first  his  fntlu-r  enc.uraged  this  idea,  but,  probably 
seeing  in  his  son  the  m.iterial  for  a  good  agriculturist, 
finally  decided  against  ihe  college  arlvantages  by  re- 
minding the  young  man  that  "a  farmer  is  higher  on  his 
feet  than  a  gentleman  is  on   his   knees,"  which  the  son 


accepted  as  a  gentle  hint  that  in  the  professional  field 
he  might  not  succeed.  Although  the  principal  business 
of  Mr.  Nebeker  has  been  that  of  a  farmer,  he  has  filled 
m.any  positions  of  trust,  honor,  and  profit,  while  he  h.is 
never  forsaken  the  pleasant  farm-home  near  Covington, 
where  he  has  resided  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
reared  his  family.  For  a  period  of  fifteen  consecutive 
years,  from  1S45  '"  'S60,  he  acted  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  1S62  Mr.  Nebeker  was  appointed  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  Fountain  County,  and  collected 
the  first  tlollar  in  that  locality  with  which  to  pay  the 
Union  soldiers.  In  the  year  1S63  he  was  appointed  by 
the  general  government  commissioner  of  the  board  of 
enrollment,  and,  with  two  associates,  was  stationed  at 
Lafayette,  having  charge  of  the  military  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  serving  in  this  capacity  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Nebeker  has  always  been  a 
friend  to  public  imi)rovements,  and  assisted  in  the  ctm- 
struction  of  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Railway,  acting  as  director  for  the  company  until  its 
foreclosure  in  bankruptcy.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Attica  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company,  the 
road  being  afterward  consolidated  and  merged  into  the 
Chicago  and  Danville  Railroad.  Owing  partly  to  the 
fact  that  as  Mr.  Nebeker  educated  his  sons,  four  in 
number,  at  the  best  universities,  they  seemed  to  lose 
taste  for  the  labors  of  the  farm,  he  went  into  the  bank- 
ing liusiness,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Farmers* 
Rank,  in  Covington  (a  private  bank),  and  is  also 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Attica. 
Residing  at  a  point  between  the  two  towns,  he 
is  enabled  to  preside  over  both  institutions.  In 
1S46  Mr.  Nebeker  joined  the  Odd-fellows,  but  soon 
look  a  final  card  and  severed  his  connection  with  that 
order.  In  1859  he  was  initiated  into  the  order  of  Free- 
masons, Fountain  Lodge,  No.  60,  in  Covington ;  and  is 
now  a  member  of  Crawfordsvillc  Commandeiy,  No.  25, 
Knight  Templars,  having  taken  all  the  intermediate 
degrees,  and  filled  important  offices  in  the  order. 
From  the  organization  of  the  parly  Mr.  Nebeker  has 
been  a  sincere  and  earnest  Republican,  believing  that 
although  it  is  not  entirely  without  fault  it  is  the 
best  political  party  ever  organized  in  this  ur  any 
other  country.  He  has  alw.iys  taken  an  .active  inter- 
est in  its  success,  attending  nearly  all  its  imi)ortant 
meetings  and  conventions;  a.ssisted  in  securing  the 
nomination  of  .Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Chicago,  in  i860, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, which  nominated  General  Grant  for  Pres- 
ident, in  1872.  In  his  religion  he  is  a  decided  .\rmin- 
ian,  helicving  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  but  does 
not  profess  to  understand  m  believe  in  the  extremely 
emotional  or  spasmodic  evidences  of  religion.  On  De- 
cember 27,  1832,  at  the  early  .age  of  nineteen  years,  Mr. 
Nebeker  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Steely,  the  daugh- 
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ler  of    a   neighboring    farmer.     They  lived  happily  and 
peacefully  together,   and  reared  and  educated  a  family 
of  six  children,  four  sons   and   two  daughters.     Of  the 
sons,   Lucas  is  an  attorney-at-law,  Alonzo  is  a  druggist, 
E.  H.  Nebeker  is  a  contractor  and  capitalist,  and  Reu- 
ben, the  eldest,  is  a  farmer.     All  are  valuable  citizens. 
The  daughters  are  both  married:  Lizzie,  to  John  M.  Part- 
lou-,  of  Danville,  Illinois;   Hannah  is  the  wife  of  Thomas 
^L   Rinn,    of   Covington.      September   7,    1S70,   occurred 
the   saddest   event   in   the   experience  of   Mr.  Nebeker's 
life,  in    the   death   of   his   beloved   wife,    helpmate,   and 
companion.       November   15,    1871,  he  was  married  to  a 
most    excellent     lady,    Mrs.    Louisa    Moore,    widow    of 
Captain    William    Moore,    of  Terre    Haute,    and  grand- 
daughter of  a  brother  of  Dean   Richmond's  father,  late 
of  New  York,    noted    as  a  great   political   manager,  and 
having  control  over  some  of  the  most  important  railroad 
companies   of   the    country.      Mr.    Nebeker  is    fortunate 
and  happy  in  secuiing  so  congenial  and  worthy  a  crjm- 
panion.      Mrs.   Moo;e    had   lost    by   death  all  her  family 
except  one  son,   Edward  F.  Moore,  who  graduated  from 
the  schools  of  Terre   Haute,   and  afterward   took  a  col- 
lege course  at  Asbury  University.      He  is  one  of  the  most 
prcimiiient  of  the   society  of  Odd-fellows,   and    altained 
the  most  exalted  office  in  the  order  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  is  now  living   in    California,   wdiere  he  is  the   confi- 
dential secretary   of  the  largest    importing   and  publish- 
ing house  of  San  Francisco.      Visiis  to   the  eastern  and  1 
western  coasts  of  the  United  States  h.ave  been   included 
in  Mr.  Nebeker's  list  of  travels,  with  trips  to  ihe  While  ] 
Mountains,  Niagara  Falls,  Washington,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and   all  other  cities  of  note.       He  is  withal  a 
gentleman  of  liberal  ideas,  correct  observation,  and  good 
judgment,  a  man  who  wins  the  regard  and  retains  the 
respect  of  the  community  in  which  he  dwells. 


wGj;VERTOX,  JOHN  GH.LMORE,  was  born  in  Jasper 
HUJ'  County,  Lidiana,  August  iS,  1S37,  and  at  this 
SK  date  is  the  oldest  person  now  living  that  was  born 
cJi  in  that  county.  His  grandfather,  Reuben  Over- 
ton, was  born  and  lived  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
afterwards  in  Campbell  County,  Kentucky,  where  the 
father,  William  Overton,  was  born.  His  mother,  Cath- 
erine Lefler  Overton,  was  born  near  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Alleghany  River.  Her  father  subse- 
quently came  to  Indiana,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  this  state.  The  Overton  family  seem  to  possess  a  re- 
markable tenacity  of  life,  the  father  and  mother  being 
still  alive,  as  well  as  their  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  daughter  has  ten  children,  one  of  the  sons  six, 
another  two,  while  still  another  has  but  one  child. 
There  is  one  son  unmarried.  In  all  this  numerous  fam- 
ily not  a  single   death  has   occurred.     This  tenacity  of 


life  was  characteristic  of  the  families  on  the  mother's 
side,  John's  great-grandfather,  whose  name  was  Glore, 
having  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  four  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Overton,  the  si^bject  of  this  sketch,  spent  his  life 
on  a  farm  until  he  had  reached  manhood,  during 
which  period  his  father  had  permitted  him  to  occupy 
his  spare  time  in  learning  the  carpenter's  trade.  After 
he  was  of  age  he  worked  at  this  employment  through 
the  summer  season.s,  and  teaching  school  during  the 
winter  months.  His  education  was  acquired  to  some 
extent  in  the  common  schools,  but  he  was  mainly  self- 
taught.  He  continued  teaching  most  successfully  in 
the  public  schools,  with  an  occasional  summer  term,  for 
twenty  years,  becoming  one  of  the  prominent  educa- 
tional men  of  the  state,  thoroughly  identified  with  all 
the  progressive  movements  inaugurated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  Possessing  a  strong  desire 
to  travel,  he  started  in  1S64  on  a  journey  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  visiting  the  mining  regions  of  that  far-off 
portion  of  the  country,  and  occupying  nearly  two  years 
in  the  enterprise.  He  traveled  over  the  Yellowstone 
country,  and  on  his  trip  home  came  down  that  no- 
table river  in  a  small  boat  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  and  thence  on  the  Missouri  to  Omaha.  Subse- 
quently, he  traveled  through  the  Western  States.  In 
April,  1S66,  he  made  a  definite  location  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He  was  elected  in 
June,  1S75,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  being  re- 
elected to  the  office  two  years  later.  He  is  now  serving 
on  his  third  term,  performing  the  important  duties  of 
the  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  appointed  him 
to  the  position.  In  1S60  he  was  married  to  Miss  Indi- 
ana Gray,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Gray,  an  early 
inhabitant  of  Clarke  and  Jasper  Counties.  The  fruits  of 
this  marriage  are  two  interesting  children.  Mr.  Over- 
ton is  prominent  in  religious  matters,  being  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  having  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  an  elder  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  is  also  an 
active  and  eminent  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
having  been  in  the  order  since  1863;  is  at  this  date 
High-priest  of  the  Chapter  and  Principal  Conductor  of 
the  Works  of  the  Council  in  his  city.  Mr.  Overton  is 
stalwart,  well-proportioned,  hale,  hearty,  frank,  and 
open.  He  is  active,  energetic,  and  intellectual;  and 
evidently  well  adapted  for  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
jiosition. 

— -"^em-'- — 

;][iAUL,  GEORGE  W.,  attorney-at-law,  Crawfords- 
j^  ville,  was  born  May  18,  1S37.  His  parents,  John 
^rj  and  Sarah  (Gladden)  Paul,  died  while  he  was 
Cfe''  yet  in  his  infancy,  leaving  him  to  the  cold  mercies 
of  the  world.  From  early  childhood  he  led  a  wander- 
ing life,  with  no  one  sufficiently  interested  in  him  to 
cultivate  his  mind  or  heart.      At  fhe  age  of  eighteen  he 
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could  not  spell  Ihe  simplest  word,  and  did  not  know 
Ihc  alphabet.  At  that  time  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  employment  with  a  Mr.  Smith,  in  Krie  County, 
Ohio,  and  more  fortunate  in  finding  an  instructor  in  a 
daughter  of  his  employer,  who  taught  him  to  sjiell,  and 
stimulated  him  to  other  study.  He  improved  the  inter- 
vals of  rest  by  learning  to  read,  and  for  years  read  and 
worked  alternately,  jioring  over  the  books  that  he  found, 
adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  the  necessary  accom- 
plishment of  writing.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  went 
to  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  and  shortly  after  enlisted  in 
the  156th  Indiana  liattalion,  Colonel  Smith,  of  Terre 
Haute,  commanding,  and  wris  with  it  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  being  mus- 
tered out  in  July,  1S65,  at  Indianapolis,  he  went  to 
Vevay,  Indiana,  where  he  worked  at  farming,  and  stud- 
ied industriously  another  year.  In  1S67  he  began  the 
reading  of  law  without  an  instructor.  This  was  a  hard 
task,  and  could  only  be  accomplished  by  hard  work. 
Mr.  Paul  purchased  the  first  three  law-books  he  owned 
with  the  money  earned  by  cradling  wheat.  These  were 
McDoiKild's  Treatise  and  Gavin  and  Hord's  Statutes. 
After  a  year  of  alternate  farm  labor  and  study,  his 
services  began  to  be  in  demand  before  Justice  Courts, 
and  at  times  in  the  Circuit  Court.  lie  struggled  with 
fair  success  until  1870,  when  he  removed  to  llillsboro, 
fountain  County,  Indiana,  and  soon  engaged  in  a  lucra- 
tive practice.  He  remained  in  llillsboro  nearly  four 
years,  and  in  1S74  removed  to  Crawfordsville,  his  pres- 
ent home,  where  he  occupies  an  honored  position  at  the 
bar.  His  law  library,  which  in  1S68  embraced  three 
volumes  earned  by  daily  toil,  is  now  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  in  Montgomery  County.  It  embraces  all 
the  more  important  text-books  ami  reports.  In  politics 
Mr.  Paul  is  an  earnest  and  steadfast  Democrat,  and 
while  in  llillsboro  became  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Kraternity.  Such  arc  the  brief  outlines  of  the  humble, 
but  in  many  resjiects  extraordinary,  career  of  a  man 
who  is  now  an  honored  citizen  of  Cr.awfordsville,  and 
whose  career  has  been  so  marked  by  quiet,  persistent 
energy,  and  invincible  determination  to  succeed,  that 
it  may  well  be  ipiotcd  as  an  example  worthy  of  im- 
itation, lie  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  em- 
inent and  self-made  men  of  Indiana. 


jEIRCi:,  KOIU'.RT  I?.  P..  attorneyat-I.aw,  of  Craw- 
fordsville, was  born  at  Laurel,  I'^'anklin  County, 
(T'-/  Indiana,  Pebruary  17,  1843.  '■'-'  '^  <li'-'  s""  of 
■■  Henry  and  Mary  (Fr.i/ier)  Peirce.  Mis  paternal 
.nHL-.try  were  English,  and  his  maternal  Scotch.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Peirce's  boyhood  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  ilay,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  entered  Wab.ish  College,  and   gr.ailuated  from 


that  institution  in  1S66.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
enlisted  in  the  three  months'  service,  immeiiiately  pre- 
ceding the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  ■35th  Indiana  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  Colonel  W.  C.  Wilson  commanding. 
He  had  read  law  one  year  with  B.  !•'.  Love,  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Indiana,  and  then  located  in  Crawfordsville  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  That  he  rose  rapidly  in 
public  estimation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
elected  three  times  in  succession,  in  1868,  1870,  and 
1872,  to  the  position  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
judicial  circuit  comprising  the  counties  of  Montgomery, 
Boone,  Clinton,  Fountain,  and  Warren.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  office  he  evinced  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  a  readi- 
ness in  applying  them  that  showed  how  thoroughly  lie 
was  grounded  in  its  science.  In  1873  ^^'"-  Peirce  was 
appointed  general  attorney  for  the  Loganspcrl,  Craw- 
fordsville and  South-western  Railroad,  which  position 
he  still  holds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  his 
capacity  of  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr.  Peirce  prosecuted 
five  murder  cases  at  the  spring  sessions  of  a  single 
year,  securing  four  convictions,  to  one  of  which  was 
attached  the  death  penalty.  Mr.  Peirce  married  Miss 
Hattie  Blair,  daughter  of  John  W.  Blair,  November 
28,  1866.  This  union  w.as  blessed  with  three  children — 
Lois  J.,  Frank  H.,  and  Edwin  B.  Mrs.  Peirce  died 
October  29,  1S7S.  Politically,  Mr.  Peirce  has  been  a 
stanch  Republican ;  he  is  acknowledged  as  an  earnest 
and  efficient  advocate  of  the  principles  of  his  party. 
June  23,  :8So,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  Eighth  District  as  their  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  will  undoubtedly  make  a  strong  run.  His  friends 
will  rally  around  him.  He  is  regarded  as  possessing 
largely  the  elements  of  personal  popularity.  He  is  a 
careful  adviser  in  matters  of  business,  and  the  trusts 
already  reposed  in  him  show  that  he  has  deserved 
well  of  his  constituents  and  of  those  who  have  been 
in  intimate  professional  relations  with  him.  Very  few 
young  men  have  been  more  fortunate  in  securing  the 
confidence  of  the  better  cl.asses  of  the  community,  or 
in  making  their  way  in   the  world. 


^3J|0SE,  CII/VUXCF.V.  Conspicuous  among  the  names 
ll'H  *^f  philanthrojiists  whose  acts  of  charity  and  Hccfls 
O:^^  of  benevolence  will  be  appreciated  from  gener- 
'i2'i>  ation  to  generation,  and  of  those  who  have  left 
to  live  after  them  enduring  monuments  of  their  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  works  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
will  be  found  that  of  Chauncey  Rose.  His  was  a 
long  life,  full  of  worthy  labor,  and  crowned  at  last 
by  a  benefaction  to  the  people  of  his  community 
greater  than  any  ever  given  in  the  United  States  be- 
fore, in  proportion   to  the  size  of  the  place,  in  which 
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lie  linil  lived  for  so  long  a  time.  He  was  a  native  ] 
nf  Cjnnecticut,  and  was  born  at  Wetliersfield,  De- 
eenilicr  24,  1794.  His  father,  John  Rose,  was  a  far- 
mer, an  influential  and  patriotic  citizen,  of  moderate 
means.  He  had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. Of  these,  George  and  John  Rose  acquired  consider- 
al)le  wealth  ;  Henry  was  successful  until  he  lost  his  health, 
whicli  required  him  to  give  up  active  life;  Roswell,  Will- 
iam, and  Samuel  died  early.  The  daughter,  Mrs.  Israel 
Williams,  was  perfect  in  her  character,  a  model  woman 
in  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  and  dignify.  Chauncey  sur- 
vived his  brothers  and  sisters  (all  were  without  children), 
and  when  he  died,  at  a  venerable  age,  August  13,  1S77, 
he  was  the  last  of  his  immediate  family.  A  brief  period 
at  tlie  ordinary  schools  in  his  native  state,  energy,  good 
health,  a  strong,  active  intellect,  and  the  strictest  integ- 
rity and  honesty  of  purpose,  comprise  the  preparation 
and  capital  upon  which  he  entered  the  business  of  life. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  old  settlers  of  the  Wabash  Valley, 
held  October  5,  1875,  ^'  Terre  Haute,  he  submitted  a 
statement  in  which  he  said  that  in  the  fall  of  181 7  he 
traveled  in  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ken- 
lucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  looking  for  a  desirable 
|il.u_e  in  \\hich  to  reside  and  engage  in  business;  that 
he  spent  several  days  at  Terre  Haute,  which  had  been 
laid  out  the  year  previous,  and,  being  favorably  impressed 
Willi  the  location  and  people,  he  became  a  resident  in 
.\pril,  iSiS.  The  first  settlers,  he  added,  were  intelli- 
gent and  \\-orthy  pioneers,  a  very  superior  class  of  men 
and  wdinen.  For  five  years,  from  1S19,  he  resided  at 
Roseville,  Parke  County,  engaged  in  milling.  He  sawed 
and  furnished  the  lumber  for  the  court-house  at  Terre 
Haute.  He  was  afterwards,  from  1824,  for  a  number 
of  vears  a  popular  and  enterprising  merchant  at  Terre 
Haute.  His  life  was  always  an  active  and  busy  one, 
and  financially  successful.  The  fortune  he  amassed  was 
princely,  every  cent  being  acquired  with  rigid  honesty 
and  the  most  scrupulous  integrity.  He  employed  it  for 
the  public  interest,  and  with  as  little  selfishness  as  can 
be  claimed  for  any  one  over  the  foibles  of  humanity. 
Tile  reasons  for  his  success  are  comprised  in  the  facts 
tliat  he  attended  to  his  business  intelligently,  with  en- 
ergy, and  inspired  confidence  by  meeting  all  obligations. 
He  made  judicious  investments,  and  by  care  turned  them 
to  profit.  After  he  retired  from  the  business  of  a  mer- 
chant he  erected  the  Prairie  House,  now  the  Terre  Haute 
House,  which  enterprise  contributed  materially  to  the 
advanced  life,  generous  hospitality,  and  assured  improve- 
ment of  Terre  Haute.  He  also  cultivated  a  farm  upon 
the  improved  plan,  working  it  profitably  to  himself,  and 
gi\ing  an  example  that  was  availed  of  by  others.  He 
purchased  for  his  farm  the  finest  stock  that  could  then 
be  procured.  He  organized  the  Terre  Haute  and  In- 
dianapolis Railroad  in  1S47,  ^'k^  "^S"  ''is  first  presi- 
dent.     He  contributed   and    obtained  the  principal  part 


of  the  means  to  construct  it,  and  when  it  was  completed 
declined  the  honor  of  further  service  as  president.  The 
material  assistance  he  rendered  in  the  construction  of  the 
Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  was  of  great  value, 
and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  present  owners  and  the 
public.  It  was  his  means  and  influence  that  caused  the 
construction  of  the  Evansville,  Terre  Haute  and  Chicago 
Railroad.  All  enterprises  of  general  interest  hail  his  aid, 
and  they  are  too  many  to  be  now  enumerated.  He  did 
more  than  any  other  one  person  to  build  up  and  de- 
velop the  resources  of  his  community  and  [)romote  the 
jirosperity  of  those  among  whom  he  lived.  The  large 
fortune  he  acquired  he  used  to  bless  others  ;  he  gave 
freely,  his  hand  being  always  open  to  the  ]ioor  ami 
needy,  for  charity's  sake,  from  the  purest  sentiments  and 
principles  of  the  loftiest  benevolence.  He  did  not  pro- 
claim his  charity;  to  him  the  act  was  sacred.  How 
much  he  gave  away  others  cari  only  conjecture  ;  he  gave 
while  he  lived,  and  did  not  hoard  his  wealth.  His 
brothers,  George,  John,  and  Henry,  had  lived  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  there  were  reasons  known 
alone  to  him  why  he  endowed  sundry  charitable  schemes 
in  that  city.  He  provided  liberally  for  the  Newsboys' 
Home  and  other  charities  in  the  city  of  New  York.  At 
one  of  them,  the  Institution  for  the  Relief  of  the  Rup- 
tured and  Crippled,  on  the  evening  of  his  death  the 
managers  promptly  assembled  and  passed  resolutions  of 
deep  regret.  In  a  grateful  tribute  to  his  memory  they 
express  the  peculiarity  in  his  gifts  in  these  truthful 
words:  "That  during  his  life-time  (he)  exercised  care- 
ful discrimination,  guided  by  a  broad  Christian  phi- 
lanthrophy,  and  ever  accompanied  by  a  loving  spirit, 
which  made  his  gifts  doubly  precious  ;  while  so  retiring 
was  his  disposition  that  he  always  avoided  any  open  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  generosity."  He  established  and 
endowed  the  "Ladies'  Aid  Society  "  of  Terre  Haute. 
How  much  comfort  to  sorrowing  hearts  and  relief  to  the 
distressed  he  provided  for  through  that  organization  can 
not  readily  be  estimated.  That  society,  in  its  memorial 
of  sincere  respect,  says:  "That  heart  so  often  touched 
by  others'  sorrows  is  still  in  death  ;  but  his  work  goes 
on,  and  in  it  he  lives.  His  is  a  blessed  memory,  and  the 
cheer  we  shall,  through  his  generous  gift,  carry  to  the 
poor  and  suffering,  will  keep  it  green.  May  his  spirit 
pervade  our  work."  He  furnished  the  means  to  estab- 
lish the  valuable  library  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  paid  the  expenses  of  a  large  number  of  deserving 
women,  to  enable  them  to  attend  that  institution  to 
qualify  themselves  as  teachers.  He  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  support  of  Wabash  College.  To  Provi- 
dence Hospital  he  gave  a  large  sum  ;  and  when  those 
in  ownership  found  it  expedient  to  change  the  institu- 
[  tion  to  an  orphan  asylum,  that  there  might  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  his  gifts  being  devoted  to  so  charitable  a 
purpose,    and   this  becoming    more   serviceable    than    it 
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promised  In  lie  as  a  hr>>|iital,  he  readily  consented,  lie 
endowed  llu-  Vigo  Counly  Orphans'  Home,  and  jirovidcd 
also,  under  Ihe  cxeellenl  manaijemenl  lo  which  he  intrusted 
it,  for  the  care  ami  suppcTt  of  ajjed  and  cripjilcd  persons. 
lie  left  means  in  his  will  for  the  maintenance  of  a  dis- 
pensary at  Tcrre  llaule,  medicines  to  be  furnished  to 
the  poor  and  advice  given  ihem  free.  The  i>hysicians 
of  Terre  Haute  and  members  of  the  Vigo  County  Med- 
ical Society  assemblcil,  and  expressed  by  resolutions 
their  unanimous  apjiroval  of  this  noble  charity,  and 
their  grateful  respect  for  his  memory.  Pursuant  to  his 
will,  the  corporation  to  establish  the  dispensary  li.as  been 
formed,  under  the  ajipropriatc  name  of  "The  Rose 
Dispensary."  He  established  and  endowed  the  "Rose 
Tolytechnie  Institute,"  under  the  name  of  the  "Terre 
Haute  School  of  Industrial  Science."  He  would  not 
use  his  own  name,  but  llie  public  did.  The  architect 
and  contractors  for  the  academical  Ijuilding  so  called  it, 
not  from  design,  but  because  that  name  was  the  one 
naturally  suggested.  Ilis  co-managers  changed  it  at  a 
meeting  when  he  was  not  |)rcsent,  and  aflcrwanls  ob- 
tained for  it  his  protesting  con.sent.  The  design  of  this 
institution  is  humane,  and  when  put  in  operation  it  will 
render  a  great  service  in  qualifying  young  men  to  en- 
gage in  the  several  activities  of  life  skillfully,  with 
honor  and  ])rofit.  Chaunccy  Rose  lived  a  useful  life, 
protracted  beyond  the  allotted  period,  and  his  loss  is 
felt  by  many.  With  prudent  foresight  for  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  were  to  come  after  him,  be  disposed 
of  much  of  his  wealth  iluring  his  life.  He  acted 
.as  his  own  administrator  as  far  as  he  could.  He  po.s- 
sessed  strong,  positive  traits  of  cliaracter,  which  natu- 
rally produced  antagonism.  In  what  be  did  there  was 
no  guile;  he  bore  no  malice.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  know  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  attach- 
ments for  friends,  bearing  the  truest  and  deepest  affec- 
tion towarils  those  who  had  kindred  with,  or  claims  of 
friendship  or  gratitude  upon,  him  ;  he  was  true  to  all 
obligations.  Some  of  the  conflicts  of  life  are  unavoid- 
ably embittered,  as  every  active  man  in  the  business 
relations  of  life  realizes.  In  all,  he  was  the  just  man. 
".\n  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Cod."  His 
deeds  are  the  best  line  to  measure  his  life;  his  works 
make  bis  c-nduring  monument. 


EH.WV,  COLONEL  1?F.NJ.\M1N  CORF.V,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Treasurer  of  the  state,  wxs  born  at  Ox- 
•T!;^  ford,  liutler  County,  Ohio,  February  3,  1S32.  His 
<y  father,  a  native  of  North  Carobna,  was  a  farmer, 
who  died  at  Oxford.  Ohio,  in  I.S45.  Colonel  Shaw's 
grandfather  was  long  widely  known  as  a  surviving  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolutionary  War;  and  belonged  to  a 
family  which  has  numbered  among  its  connections  .some 


of  the  first  men  of  North  Carolina.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  belonged  to  the  (Iraham  family,  also  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  the  "Old  North  Stale."  The  mother 
of  Colonel  .Shaw  is  still  living,  at  tlie  advanced  age  ot 
seventy-eight  years.  She  resides  with  her  only  surviv- 
ing daughter,  the  wife  of  William  P.  Woodw.ard,  Ksq., 
of  Franklin  County,  Indi.an.a.  The  Serrings  family,  of 
which  Mrs.  Shaw  is  a  member,  is  well  known,  both  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  as  a  long-lived,  industrious,  thrifty, 
and  honorable  race.  The  educational  advantages  of 
Colonel  Shaw  were  limited  to  common  school  instruc- 
tion. Early  in  life  he  a]^prcnticed  himself  to  an  elder 
brother  in  Grecnsburg,  Indiana,  to  learn  the  wagon 
and  carriage  making  trade.  -Vfter  a  few  years  spent  in 
perfecting  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  business,  he 
married  Elizabeth  A.  Coy,  of  Greensburg ;  and  soon  after 
opened  a  carriage  factory  of  his  own.  He  was  subse- 
fiuenlly  associated  with  J.  H.  Conner  until  1863;  and 
made  his  home  at  Grecnsburg  until,  in  the  fall  of  1873, 
he  removed  to  Indianapolis.  In  the  spring  of  1861, 
ujion  the  first  call  for  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  he 
enlisted  as  a  jirivaTe;  and  assisted  in  organizing  for  the 
three  months'  service  CDnijiany  1',  of  the  71h  Regiment 
Indiana  Volunteers,  in  wliich  be  serveil  as  fust  lieuten- 
ant. He  took  part  in  the  engagements  of  Laurel  Hill 
and  Carrick's  Ford.  In  the  latter,  after  the  regiment 
liad  stormed  the  first  position  of  the  enemy — capturing 
a  battery  and  routing  its  defenders — and  before  the  regi- 
ment was  re-formed  for  the  advance,  the  young  lieuten- 
ant, with  a  portion  of  the  company,  made  a  raid  and 
captured  forty  eight  of  the  enemy's  wagons  and  drivers. 
Placing  a  portion  of  his  men  to  guard  them,  he  joined 
the  advance  at  the  second  ford  with  only  six  men. 
He,  with  his  squad,  w.is  the  first  footman  to  cross  the 
river  in  Garnett's  attempt  to  stay  the  onslaught  of  the 
impetuous  Indiana  troops.  For  his  services  in  that  cam- 
paign he  received  the  personal  thanks  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  Humont.  At  the  subsequent  battle  of  Greenbrier, 
be  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  colonel,  and  was 
pl.iced  at  the  he.ad  of  Company  G,  on  the  right  of  the 
regiment.  Later,  he  \v;is  awarded  the  high  honor  of  pro- 
motion to  the  office  of  major,  by  request  of  nearly  every 
officerof  the  regiment,  several  capt.ains  of  which  outranked 
Captain  Shaw.  .'Vl  the  terrific  battle,  at  short  range, 
with  Stonewall  J.ackson,  the  first  battle  of  Winchester, 
Virginia,  Major  Shaw  performed  gallant  service  in  the 
thickest  of  Ihe  fight.  Ilis  horse,  pierced  with  five 
bullets,  became  frantic,  and  so  badly  injure<l  the  Ma- 
jor, by  dashing  him  against  a  tree,  that  he  was  re- 
ported among  the  killed.  On  his  recovery  the  com- 
manding officer  gave  him  honorable  mention  in  his 
official  report,  and  in  a  few  days  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment. His  sulTerings,  however,  were  intense,  and  as  his 
injuries  were  believed  to  be  permanent  he  reluctantly 
resigned  his  commission  and    returned   home.     He  was 
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engaged  in  all  iht-  active  service  of  his  noted  regimenl, 
in  Wcslein  Virginia  and  over  the  Blue  KiJge  to  Fred- 
ericksburg. On  reaching  home,  the  old  War  Governor, 
Morton,  justly  valuing  his  abilities  as  a  military  man, 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  recruiting  serv- 
ice of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  The  headquarters  were  at  Greensburg. 
Although  enfeebled  and  depressed,  Colonel  Shaw  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  with  an  activity  that  made  his 
canvass  for  recruits  second  to  that  of  no  other  officer 
ill  the  state.  He  organized  the  6Sth  Regiment  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  was  then  ordered  on 
d.ity  to  Kentucky.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  take 
command  of  the  regiment  he  had  raised  and  organ- 
ized ;  but  he  declined  to  assume  the  responsibility 
while  his  health  was  still  precarious.  He  accepted  the 
office  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  Governor,  at  the 
request  of  Colonel  Shaw,  appointed  Lieutenant-colonel 
King,  of  the  19th  Regulars,  as  the  colonel  of  the  68th. 
On  taking  the  field  this  regiment  participated  in  the 
defense  and  surrencter  of  Mumfordsvillc,  Kentucky.  On 
this  occasion  the  preservation  of  the  flag  was  due  to  the 
exertions  of  Colonel  Shaw.  Fie  declared  that  the  I)an- 
ner  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Grecnsburg  should  not  be 
surrendered,  and  suggested  that  he  would  wear  it  during 
tiie  necessary  imprisonment.  At  the  request  of  Colonel 
King,  however,  the  latter  wore  the  flag  wrapped  around 
his  body  throughout  his  captivity,  and,  to  the  delight  of 
his  numerous  friends  of  the  regiment,  brought  it  back, 
eventually,  to  the  patriotic  ladies  who  were  its  spirited 
donors.  It  is  now  preserved  among  the  battle-torn 
flags  of  the  state.  While  the  Federals,  including  the 
above-named  regiment,  were  prisoners  to  Bragg's  army, 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand  two  hundred,  General 
Jefferson  C.  Davis  attacked  the  Confederate  outposts. 
To  annoy  and  distract  General  Davis,  the  paroled 
prisoners  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Confederate 
lines,  then  forming  for  battle.  Colonel  Shaw  demanded 
of  General  Buckner  to  know  who  ordered  this  unusual 
and  unwarranted  proceeding,  and,  when  informed  that 
it  was  by  the  orders  of  General  Bragg,  Colonel  Shaw 
made  a  vigorous  protest  in  the  name  of  the  government 
and  the  paroled  prisoners,  asking  that  his  protest  be 
carried  to  General  Bragg.  This  was  done,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  General  Buckner  returned  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  paroled  prisoners  over  to  Colonel  Shaw. 
The  latter  immediately  marched  the  latter  a  mile  down 
the  river  and  went  into  camp.  On  being  exchanged 
the  regiment  was  ordered  into  Tennessee,  Colonel  Shaw 
accompanying  it.  While  going  from  Louisville  to 
Nashville,  as  guard  to  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  supply 
boats  for  Rosecrans's  army,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
force  under  General  Forrest;  but  the  boats  were  safely 
taken  through  to  their  destination,  with  two  disabled 
boats  lashed    beside   the  '*  Fort  Wayne,"  and  were  res- 


cued by  Colonel  Shaw  umler  the  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery.  The  regimenl  snon  alter  joined  the  division 
of  General  Reynolds,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  at  Mur- 
freesboro.  Here,  in  the  summer  of  1S63,  the  health  of 
Colonel  Shaw  continued  to  decline,  and  the  medical 
director  and  surgeons  of  the  corps  declared  him  unfit 
for  active  duty.  He  refused  to  go  to  the  hospital,  or 
to  return  home  on  leave  of  absence  tendered  him,  re- 
marking that  if  another  must  perform  his  duties  for 
a  year  he  should  have  the  rank  and  emoluments  of 
the  office  as  well.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  his  resigna- 
tion, and  Colonel  Grose,  medical  director  of  the  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps,  disregardi'ig  the  regular  forms, 
took  it  directly  to  General  Rosecrans.  The  order  was 
promptly  issued  discharging  Colonel  Shaw  from  the  serv- 
ice for  disability,  and  expressing  the  regret  of  the 
general  commanding  at  the  loss  of  an  officer  who  had 
proved  himself  prompt,  brave, -and  efficient.  It  also  de- 
tailed the  chaplain  of  the  regimenl  to  accompany  him 
home  wiih  what  assistance  he  needed.  Thus  ended 
Colonel's  Shaw's  military  career,  and  the  government 
was  de]uived  of  a  trusty  and  valualilc  officer.  He  re- 
mained an  invalid  for  many  months,  but  his  energy 
enabled  him  tn  rally,  and  in  four  years  his  health  was 
completely  restored.  He  was  educated  a  Democrat, 
and  his  first  vote  was  cast  for  that  party.  At  the  time 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  he  became  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  kept  political 
faith  until  1S66.  When  the  Radical  wing  acquired  con- 
trol of  this  party  he  cast  his  influence  with  Andrew  John- 
son, and,  believing  that  the  Republican  party  was  leg- 
islating in  the  interest  of  classes  and  the  preservation 
of  its  own  power,  he  claimed  that  it  had  performed  its 
mission,  and  readily  again  became  a  Democrat.  In 
1S67  he  was  nominated  for  mayor  of  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis by  the  Workingman's  party,  and  was  indorsed  by 
the  Democracy.  Although  the  Republican  majority  at 
the  preceding  city  election  was  several  thousands,  he 
was  defeated  by  only  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
votes.  In  1S74  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  for  Treasurer  of  State,  and  was  elected 
by  over  fifteen  thousand  majority.  He  was  renominated 
in  1876,  and  was  re-elected,  with  all  the  Democratic 
state  ticket,  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  now  pro- 
poses to  retire  from  office  on  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term,  leaving  public  life  without  regret.  His 
intention  is  to  devote  his  time  to  his  carriage  business, 
for  which  he  considers  himself  better  fitted.  With  the 
modesty  becoming  a  generous  nature,  Colonel  Shaw  re- 
marks that,  finding  himself  surpassed  as  a  soldier  by  so 
many  wdio  performed  better  service  than  himself,  he  is 
not  disposed  to  claim  any  other  honor  than  a  record  for 
patriotism,  a  willingness  to  assist  his  country  to  the  best 
of  his  humble  abilities.  In  politics,  he  finds  friends 
who   are   willing   to  assume  his  place  and  more  able  to 
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ptiform  its  duties;  and  lie  i>  convinced  tli.it  in  re- 
inlering  liis  shop  he  will  meet  le.-s  envy  and  opposition 
than  in  aspiring  to  any  public  position.  It  is  evident 
fn;ni  this  record  that  Colonel  Shaw  has  risen  (o  em- 
inence solely  liy  \\\>  mwt  merit-  and  exertions,  that  he 
is  a  patriot  of  the  true  school,  ha>  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  hiyli  trusts  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and,  above  all,  tliat  he  is  esteemed,  honoreil, 
and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  popular.  He  has 
an  interesting  family  residing  at  his  homestead.  Yet 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  he  has  probably  many  years 
of  usefulness  before  him.  He  is  above  the  average 
height,  strongly  built,  well  proportioned,  and  has  a  keen 
eye.  1 1  is  genial  manners  attract  all  who  come  within 
their  influence. 


iT^  COTT,  JOIIX  T.,  of  Terre  Haute,  Judge  of  the 
^^l  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
'•-■  Kentucky.  May  6,  1S31,  and  lived  in  his  native 
■ft','  town  until  February  12,  1S46.  This  day  is  quite  a 
memorable  one  in  his  history,  as  on  it  he  performed  a 
journey  of  forty  miles  on  foot,  from  Ghasgow  to  Burkes- 
ville.  on  the  Cumberland  River.  He  then  bound  him- 
self for  five  years  as  an  ajijirentice  to  learn  the  saddle 
and  harness  making  trade.  During  the  time  of  his  serv- 
ice he  was  unexpectedly  initiated  into  a  course  of  read, 
ing  and  study,  which  opened  his  mind  to  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education,  and  resulted  in  the  course  which 
ended  in  his  becoming  a  lawyer.  It  came  about  in  this 
way:  While  working  at  his  trade  at  Hurkesvillc  his 
spare  lime  was  spent  in  reading  such  books  as  he  could 
borrow  from  other  boys  in  town.  .-Vbout  that  time  a 
young  man.  William  Sampson,  who  was  afterwards 
elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky,  moved  into  Burkesville,  and  formeil  a  class 
of  boys  for  instruction  in  Latin.  Among  his  pupils  was 
a  companion  of  young  Scott,  who  invited  the  latter  to 
attend  recitations  with  him.  This  he  did,  receiving  there, 
during  the  two  years  in  which  he  managed  to  attend, 
after  his  daily  toil  was  over,  the  first  incentive  to  that 
literary  course  which  he  afterwards  pursued  more  fully. 
On  December  27,  1850,  he  started  for  Franklin  College, 
nn  mdu-trial  institution  five  miles  cast  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  where  he  remained,  working  at  his  trade  and 
pursuing  his  studies,  for  nearly  two  years.  He  stood 
first  in  his  classes,  being  a  diligent  student,  with  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  the  reception  of  knowledge.  His 
faculties  were  active  and  his  memory  remarkably  reten- 
tive, and,  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge  more  thoroughly 
awakened  in  him,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  made  rapid 
progress.  Returning  to  Glasgow,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  but  unfortunately  lacked  the  means  to 
complete  his  course.  In  the  spring  of  1S53,  being  out 
of  money  and  very  poor,  he   engaged   with    a  corps  of 


civil  engineers  as  chain-man.  He  was  in  a  week  ]>ro- 
moled  from  that  position  to  the  transit,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  assistant  engineer,  made  the  surveys  for 
the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  In  November, 
1853,  he  came  to  Indiana  and  obtained  a  position  .a.s 
rodman  on  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
After  the  surveys  were  completed  he  was  |)ut  in  charge 
of  a  portion  of  the  work,  and  continued  on  the  road  un- 
til the  fall  of  1S55,  He  then  .settled  in  Montezuma, 
where  he  taught  school  and  read  law  until  the  .spring  of 
1856,  when  he  opened  an  office  and  commenced  practice. 
He  look  an  active  part  in  politics  up  to  1S60,  when  he 
was  elected  district  attorney,  and  w,is  re-elected  in  1S62; 
the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Terre  Haute,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession,  soon  taking  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  bar  of  that  city.  In  186S 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas, 
and  was  again  elected  to  the  judgeship  in  1S72.  In 
1873  '''^  Court  of  Common  Picas  was  abolished,  and 
Judge  Scott  resumed  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Taking  into  consideration  the  difficulties  which 
he  has  surmounted  in  attaining  his  present  high  position 
and  influence.  Judge  Scott  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank 
among  self-made  men,  ami  in  ability  and  acquirements 
had  few  superiors  at  the  bar  of  the  district.  His  legal 
acumen  is  of  a  high  order;  his  address  is  pleasing  anti 
his  delivery  cfl^ective.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  the  poets,  the 
favorites  of  his  younger  days  being  Homer,  Milton,  and 
Shakespeare,  He  still  delights  in  the  perusal  of  his 
cherished  authors,  and  revels  in  the  more  prosaic  specu- 
lations of  philosophers,  essayists,  and  historians.  His 
literary  tastes  gave  him  a  decided  advantage  in  his  pro- 
fession, by  furnishing  him  with  scope  for  illustration, 
and  relieving  his  speeches  from  the  dryness  of  the  mere 
case  lawyer.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  of  Terre  Haute,  aiding  where  his 
means  permitted  in  every  public-spirited  enterprise.  It 
w.as  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Judge  .Scott 
that  the  Terre  Haute  Street  Railw.ay  Company  w.is  or- 
ganized, in  1866,  and  commenced  operation,  in  1867, 
Remembering  his  own  early  experience,  he  never  ceased 
to  lake  a  lively,  and  indeed  absorbing,  interest  in 
the  educati0n.1l  interests  of  his  county  and  state.  He 
w.is  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
State  Normal  School  in  1875,  anil  held  that  position  un- 
til his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  December 
20,  1879.  While  a  member  of  the  board  he  was  its 
secretary.  As  local  trustee  he  rendered  many  important 
and  valuable  services  to  the  institution.  He  was  in  all 
respects  energetic  and  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  school,  and  his  services  are  justly  reg.irdeil 
as  having  been  of  great  value.  His  early  railroad  ex- 
perience made  his  good  counsel  extremely  valuable  in 
dealing  with  the  participants  in  the  great  railroad  strike; 
.and  his  services  were   brought  into  requisition  to  good 
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jmrpose  in  dealing  with  the  excited  men,  wlio,  while 
they  had  apparently  lust  all  regard  for  those  in  author- 
ity, listened  with  respect  to  the  advice  of  one  who,  they 
felt,  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  them.  From  1873,  while 
engaged  in  practice  at  Terre  Haute,  Judge  Scott,  though 
not  a  candidate  for  office  himself,  always  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  in  his 
county  and  state.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1876 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  central  and  executive 
committees,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  in  Indiana.  He  is  regarded 
by  his  friends  as  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  political  in- 
formation, and  this  estimate  is  fully  borne  out  by  his 
minute  researches  into  political  history  and  statistics, 
and  his  wonderfully  retentive  memory  of  people  and 
events.  Judge  Scott  has  been  a  Mason  since  1854,  and 
is  a  member  of  all  the  orders  in  the  fraternity.  July  7, 
1S55,  he  was  married,  in  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  to 
Miss  Rebecca  E.  Jones.  They  have  a  family  of  five 
children — -two  sons  and  three  daughters.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  Judge  Scott  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Williams  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  succeed  Judge 
S.  E.  Pertins,  deceased,  and  took  his  seat  at  once.  Al- 
though the  youngest  occupant  of  the  bench,  associated 
with  men  of  as  much  intellect  as  has  ever  graced  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  state.  Judge  Scott  has  proved 
himself  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  dignity  to  which  he 
has  attained,  and  has  brought  to  his  new  position  the 
same  industry  and  painstaking  energy  that  have  charac- 
tsrized  his  whole  life,  and  supports  the  dignity  of  the 
court  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  tlie  bar 
and  people  of  the  state. 


fKTEELE,  GEORGE  KIRKP.VTRICK,  Rnckville, 
||tJ'  Parke  County;  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Steele, 
was  born  near  Springfield,  Ohio,  November  25, 
iSoS.  His  ]iarcnts  removed  with  him  to  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  and  thence 
to  Parke  County,  Indiana,  in  1S21,  settling  where  Port- 
land Mills  now  stands.  From  1S21  to  1S25  he  was  en- 
gaged with  his  father  and  brothers  in  opening  up  a  farm 
near  the  site  of  that  village,  after  which  he  taught 
school  for  a  time.  In  1826  he  entered  the  store  of 
Colonel  Moses  Robbias,  in  Roseville,  where  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  county  was  then  transacted. 
Here  he  remained  between  two  and  three  years,  making 
a  trip  each  spring  to  New  Orleans,  in  charge  of  flat- 
boats  laden  with  ihe  produce  of  the  county.  In  1S29, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Rubbinses,  he  estab- 
lished a  store  at  Mansfield,  where  he  gave  his  undivided 
attention  to  mercantile  jiursuits,  except  when  cng.aged 
in  public  bnsiness,  until  1838.  At  that  time  he  became 
owner  of  the  Mansfield  Mills,  which,  in  connection  with 


his  store,  he  conducted  until  1S46,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  store,  mills,  and  other  property,  and  removed,  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  to  Rockville,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  was  elected  in  1S35  as  a  Representative  in 
the  state  Legislature  from  Parke  County,  was  reelected 
in  1836,  and  since  that  time  has  served  many  terms  as 
Representative  and  state  Senator.  During  his  entire 
legislative  career  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  and  the  founding  of  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, always  favoring  the  most  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  these  purposes.  He  was  also  a  strong  friend 
of  all  measures  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
his  liberal  course  on  all  questions  of  public  interest  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  his  constituents.  He  voted 
for  Jackson  in  1832,  and  fully  indorsed  his  proclama- 
tion against  the  South  Carolina  Secessionists.  At  the 
birth  of  the  Whig  party  he  identified  himself  with  that 
organization,  and  acted  with  it  until  1S56,  when  it  was 
supplemented  by  the  Republican  party;  since  that  time 
he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  latter  body,  and  a 
delegate  to  each  succeeding  National  Republican  Con- 
vention. He  rendered  active  and  efficient  service  in  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  in  i860,  and  may  justly  be 
classed  among  his  most  earnest  friends  and  supporters. 
He  is  also  a  great  admirer  of  General  Grant,  both  as  a 
military  officer  and  civil  magistrate.  Upon  his  removal 
to  Rockville  in  1846  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
continuing  in  that  business  three  years.  After  retiring 
he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Parke  County  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  president.  He  was  re-elected  an- 
nually until  1S63,  when  he  declined  to  serve  longer. 
The  bank  in  the  mean  time  had  changed  its  name, 
having  been  reorganized  in  1S63,  under  the  national 
banking  law,  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Rockville. 
During  all  this  period  the  institution  was  highly  pros- 
perous and  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  public. 
He  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  railroad  enter- 
prises of  his  county,  but  more  especially  in  the  Evans- 
ville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad.  A  large  sum  of 
money  had  been  expended  in  grading  this  road  between 
Rockville  and  Terre  Haute  prior  to  1855,  but  the  com- 
pany was  then  forced  to  suspend  work  for  want  of 
means  to  finish  the  earth-work  and  purchase  the  iron. 
In  1859  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  Terre  Haute 
and  Indianapolis  Railroad  to  furnish  the  rails,  on 
the  condition  that  a  sum  should  be  raised  suf- 
ficient to  complete  the  grading  and  bridging.  See- 
ing reasonable  hope  for  the  completion  of  the  road, 
he,  in  connection  with  other  citizens,  went  to  work 
along  the  line,  and  succeeded  in  raiding  the  requi- 
site subscriptions.  In  1S60  the  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed him  superintendent  of  the  Rockville  division 
of  the  road,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  work  w^as  begun 
at  Terre  Haute,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.      Speeches  were  made    by  a    number  of  gentle- 
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min,  ami  in  rcsponiic  lo  a  call  the  suptrinlcnilenl  prom- 
i-icl,  if  favored  with  good  weather,  the  rna<l  should  lie 
(.implettil  to  Rockvillc  within  four  nu.nlhs  from  that 
day.  On  the  24th  of  Noveinlier  the  work  was  finished 
and  a  train  of  cars  made  the  first  trip  to  Rockville,  thus 
keeping  his  word.  To  the  energy  and  labor  of  General 
Steele,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  are  the  people  of 
the  county  indelned  for  the  building  of  this  road.  At 
liie  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1861,  being  then  a 
member  of  the  state  Senate,  he  took  a  decided  stand  in 
lavorof  the  Union  and  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 
When  Kentucky  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  neutrality, 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
he  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate: 

"  fi,-  it  n-s,'l:u-J  /ly  the  General  Assemily  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  That,  in  lime  of  war  between  the  government  of 
the  United  Slates  and  its  enemies,  no  state  of  the  Union 
has  a  right  lo  repudiate  its  constitutional  obligations  so 
!  .r  as  to  assert  its  neutr.ality  in  such  a  war. 

'^  He  it  further  resok'ed.  That  a  constitutional  obliga- 
tion rests  tipon  the  (government  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  the  several  state  governments,  to  support 
the  natinnal  Constitution,  enforce  the  laws,  and  pro- 
tect the  lives,  liberties,  jiroperty,  and  all  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  in  .ill  parts  of  the  Union;  that 
the  iico]>Ie  of  Indian:,  acknowledge  the  binding  force 
Iff  this  obligation;  and  that,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  they  wiil  hold  themselves  in  read- 
iness to  furnish  military  force  to  co-operate  with  the 
friends  of  the  Union  in  any  slate  where  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  pal.iotic  citizens  are,  or  shall  be,  as- 
sailed by  traitors  and  armed  enemies  of  the  national 
government. 

"  Re  it  fiiiiher  resolved.  That  the  people  of  Indiana 
remember  with  gratitude  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
Kcntucki.ins  who  came  as  volunteers  and  poured  out 
their  blood  at  Tippecanoe,  and  at  other  battle-fields 
within  our  borders,  tj  aid  in  i>rotecting  the  wives  and 
children  of  Indianians  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  of  savages;  and  that  we  stand  ready  at  the  call  of 
Kentucky,  or  any  other  state,  to  aid  them  as  brothers, 
relatives,  and  friends,  in  defen.se  of  their  homes  .and 
firesides,  against  the  assaults  of  all  enemies,  especially 
those  who  umier  the  traitorous  secession  flag  of  South 
Carolina  are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  glorious  old 
flag  of   the    United    States,    'which    must  and    shall    be 
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'  Be  it  further  resoneJ,  That  his  Excellency  the  Cov- 
ernurof  Indiana  be,  and  is  hereby,  requestevl  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  these  resiilutions  to'  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  several  Governors  of  the  states 
of  the  Union." 

A  motion  being  made  in  the  .Senate  to  print  two 
thousand  copies  of  governor  Morton's  first  message, 
and  tw.i  thous.and  copies  of  General  Washington's  Fare- 
well .-Vdclress.  General  Steele  moved  to  amend  by 
adding  two  thousand  copies  of  General  Jackson's  Proc- 
lamation lo  the  Xullifiers  of  South  Carolina  in  1S32,  re- 
marking that  while  he  strongly  favored  printing  the 
message  of  our  noble  (i.ivirnor.  together  with  the  Fare- 
well  Address  of   the   immortal  Washington,  he  also  fa- 


voreil  the  printing  therewith  the  Nullifiootion  Proclama- 
tion of  General  Jackson,  believing,  as  he  did.  that  it 
enunciated  the  doctrine  that  should  be  read  and  studied 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  amendment  was  adopted.  A  committee,  consisting 
of  six  Senators  and  seven  Representatives,  was  appointid 
by  the  Legislature  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  state  line 
and  welcome  him  to  Indiana  when  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington. General  Steele  was  made  chairman,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Generals  E.  \'.  Sumner  and  D.ivid 
Hunter,  of  the  regular  army.  On  meeting  the  pres- 
idential party  at  the  state  line,  General  Steele  made 
the  following  remarks,  which  were  appropriately  re- 
sponded to  by  the  President : 

"Mr.  Lincoln:  As  chairman  of  a  joint  committee 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  to  invite  and 
escort  you  to  the  capital,  it  aflords  me  great  pleasure  on 
this  occasion  lo  tender  yi>u.  in  their  behalf,  here,  on  the 
border  of  our  state,  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome.  In- 
diana, as  the  home  of  your  boyhood,  feels  a  just  degree 
of  pride  in  your  elevation  to  the  highest  position  within 
the  gift  of  the  American  people.  We  are  proud  tt»  re- 
flect that,  as  the  architect  of  your  own  fortune,  Indiana 
was  the  scene  of  your  fir.-t  triumphs;  and  I  may  say 
briefly,  that,  while  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  our  free 
institutions  are  thus  exhibited  before  the  world,  the 
youth  of  the  country  may  learn  from  your  illustrious 
example  that  the  highest  honors  of  the  nation  are  attain- 
able through  that  indomitable  energy  and  sterling  in- 
tegrity which  characterized  your  younger  days,  and  are 
the  crowning  glory  of  your  manhood.  Again,  sir,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to 
Indiana."' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  General  Steele 
was  tendered  the  command  of  a  regiment,  but,  owing  to 
severe  affliction  in  his  family,  and  his  own  feeble  health 
at  the  lime,  he  declined  the  honor.  But  in  the  fall  of 
l86t,  serving  with  his  regiment  for  a  time,  his  ill-health 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  commission  and 
return  home.  Soon  after  his  return,  Governor  Morton 
appointed  him  a  member  of  his  staflT,  with  a  colonel's 
commission,  which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
When  not  on  duly  with  the  Governor  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  office  of  the  provost-marshal,  with 
Colonel  Thompson  and  Doctor  Preston,  at  Terre  Haute, 
.T,ssisting  in  enrolling,  drafting,  and  filling  in  the  reg- 
iments from  this  stale.  Hon.  Oliver  II.  Smith,  in  his 
book,  "  Early  Indiana  Trials  and  Sketches,"  passes  upon 
General  Steele  this  tribute: 

"  I  can  not  pass  by  without  a  word  to  the  memory,  in 
after  times,  of  my  personal  friend,  George  K.  Steele,  of 
Parke  County.  I  have  long  considered  him  among  the 
most  valuable  men  in  the  state.  For  many  ye.-irs  he 
stood  high  as  a  member  of  our  Legislature ;  frank,  clear, 
strong,  firm,  honest,  with  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  char- 
acter, he  was  at  all  times  listened  to  with  close  atten- 
tion by  his  audience.  The  main  characleri.stic  of  Mr. 
Steele  was  energy — untiring  energy.  He  never  rested, 
always  pushed  forward  with  his  whole  strength  and 
with  all  his  power." 
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■p-WAFFORD,  BENJAMIN  F.,  M.  D.,  physician 
Ssb  ami  surgeon,  of  Terre  llaule,  Vigci  County,  was. 
ri*'  born  in  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina,  Fcb- 
15|  ruary  24,  1833.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Anna 
F.  (Martin)  Swaftbrd,  descendants  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlors of  North  Carolina,  two  old  colonial  families  whose 
men  were  remarkable  for  their  manliness,  honor,  and 
vigor,  and  the  women  for  their  beauty  and  virtue. 
James  Swafford  was  a  farmer,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Illinois  when  Benjamin  was  two  years  of  age. 
Four  years  later  he  died.  This  little  six-year-old  boy 
was  then  cared  for  by  his  paternal  grand-parents  until 
the  age  of  thirteen,  when  they  also  died.  He  was  then 
tiirown  on  his  own  resources,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward had  to  rely  upon  himself  alone.  When  a  boy  he 
attended  the  common  schools,  and  being  of  a  studious, 
persevering  disposition  he  made  considerable  headway, 
learning  all  that  he  could  from  his  teacher.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  high  school  for  about  eight  months,  devoting 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  great  object  of  gaining 
for  himself  a  thorough  education.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  a  book-worm  from  his  early  childhood.  Brought 
up  on  a  farm  in  the  backwoods,  in  a  sparsely  settled 
district,  and  struggling  for  a  bare  subsistence,  yet  with 
that  inborn,  indomitable  spirit  he  was  bound  to  succeed, 
and  did.  On  leaving  the  high  school,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching  school  in  various  parts  of  Illinois,  con- 
tinuing this  occupation  some  two  years  and  six  months. 
During  all  his  spare  moments  he  was  busily  reading 
and  qualifying  himself  for  the  medical  profession.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  the  office  of  Doctors 
York  and  McClure,  at  Paris,  Illinois,  studying  with  them, 
and  beginning  practice  in  August,  1S55.  He  attended 
his  first  course  of  lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago, 1S56-57,  his  second  course  in  1S57-5S,  and  grad- 
uated, with  full  honors,  February  iS,  1S5S.  He  was 
prosector  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  during  both  those  ses- 
sions, one  of  the  highest  honors  that  could  be  C(jnfcrred 
on  him  as  a  student,  and  a  tribute  to  his  proficiency. 
Me  then  located  at  New  Goshen,  Indiana,  in  March, 
1S58,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
meeting  with  remarkable  success,  being  highly  esteemed 
both  as  a  physician  and  a  man.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  he  entered  the  military  service,  and  served  as 
surgeon  of  the  nth  Indiana  Cavalry  from  the  time  the 
regiment  took  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  war,  hav- 
ing previously  been  for  a  short  time  post  surgeon  at 
Scottsboro,  Alabama.  He  did  duty  throughout  the 
Hood  campaign  as  an  active  field  surgeon,  was  in  a 
number  of  engagements,  and  experienced  some  very 
narrow  escapes.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Nashville  and 
Franklin,  Tennessee.  After  the  Hood  campaign,  he 
had  in  his  charge  Field  Hospital  No.  i,  at  Eastport, 
Mississippi,  until  May  i,  18C5.     The  regiment  then  be- 


ing ordered  to  the  plains,  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  relumed  to  his  home  ut 
New  Goshen.  The  Doctor  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
skillful  surgeons  in  the  state,  his  long  military  service 
affording  him  abundant  opportunity  for  perfecting  him- 
self in  that  branch  of  his  profession.  June,  1S74,  he 
left  New  Goshen  and  removed  to  Terre  Haute,  \\here 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  remain.  He  enjoys  a 
large,  successful,  and  lucrative  practice,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  the  county. 
He  is  a  man  of  much  learning  in  his  profession,  and 
skill  in  its  practice.  He  is  withal,  what  is  so  desirable 
in  a  doctor,  a  cheerful  and  courteous  gentleman,  hon- 
ored and  respected.  His  personal  appearance  is  good; 
he  is  rather  robust,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  He  is  a  man  who  is  popular  with 
all.  He  is  an  accomplished  public  speaker,  and  often 
makes  political  speeches,  yet  he  can  not  be  induced  to 
accept  a  political  office,  though  nominat-ions  have  fre- 
quently been  tendered  him  by  his  party.  He  has  twice 
refused  the  nomination  for  state  Senator,  besides  several 
other  jjlaces.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  several  med- 
ical socieiies.  He  has  been  a  member  uf  the  /F'scula- 
pian  Sojiety  of  the  Wabash  Valley  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1876;  of  the 
Tri-state  Medical  Society  he  was  chairman  at  its 
organization.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Indiana  Slate  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  ex-president  of  the  Vigo  County  Med- 
ical Society.  He  has  also  I  een  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  for  about  twenty  years,  and  has  taken  nine 
degrees.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  as  he  has  always 
been.  He  made  the  first  w.ir  speech  in  Vigo  County, 
in  favor  of  the  juosecution  of  the  war;  and  althuugh 
born  Souih  he  was  always  from  boyhood  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  a  friend  of  the  slave  and  negro.  The 
Doctor  affiliates  with  the  Campbellite  or  Christian 
Church,  but  entertains  very  liberal  religious  views.  He 
was  married.  May  8,  1S62,  10  Morlhena  Funkhouser, 
daughter  of  John  Funkhouser,  a  large  farmer  of  Vigo 
County.  Such  is  the  brief  record  of  one  of  Vigo 
County's  "representative  men,''  one  who  has  gained 
his  position  by  his  own  indomitable  energy,  pluck,  and 
determination;  not  by  any  stroke  of  forluue,  but  by 
haid  study  and  application.  He  is  a  man  of  blameless 
social  life,  and  is  honored  .nnd  respected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens. 


yfJHOMPSON,  RICHARD  W.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  Culpepper  County,  'Virginia,  in  June, 
the  fall  of  1S31  he  emigi-ated  to  In- 
a'  (liana,  when  he  taught  in  Bedford  a  private 
liool,  after  which  he  o|,ciied  the  LaivreiRc  County 
niinaiv.      After  cuiiduLliiiL;  thi,  aljoul  one  year,  he  en- 
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5igc<l  as  clerk  in  a  large  ilry-gooiU  hoiKc  in  Ihat  counly. 
While  in  that  capacity  he  began  the  :.tu<ly  of  law,  in 
which  he  was  successful,  and  was  admitteii  lo  the  bar 
in  lSj4.  Duiing  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana.  In  1S3S  he  was  returned  lo  the 
House,  anil  the  following  year  was  chosen  stale  Senator. 
In  the  Legislature  of  the  slate  Mr.  Thompson  not  only 
displayed  great  ability  and  foresight,  but  was  instru- 
mental in  elTecling  very  important  legislation.  He  was 
president  of  the  Senate  /ro  tempore  on  the  occasion  of 
the  resignation  of  Lieutenant-governor  David  Wallace, 
and  held  the  office  of  acting  Governor  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Hon.  Noah  Noble,  until  Hon.  David 
Hillis  was  chosen  Lieutenant-governor.  In  1S41  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Whig  Convention  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  and  was  elected  over 
Hon.  John  W.  Davis.  In  that  Congress  Mr.  Thompson 
served  on  several  important  committees,  and  was  consid- 
ered an  able  member.  He  tleclined  a  renomination  to 
the  same  po>ilion,  and  in  1S43  removed  to  Terre  Haute, 
where  he  has  since  continued  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  1S47  he  was  .-igain  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Whig 
party,  over  Hon.  John  A.  Wright,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Indiana.  He  was  prominent  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture during  this  term,  and  at  its  close  retired  from  pub- 
lic life.  In  1X49  he  was  appointed  Uniteii  States  Min- 
ister to  Austria  by  General  Taylor,  but  declined  to  accept 
the  position.  He  w^as  tendered  several  other  appoint- 
ments by  the  general  government,  all  of  which  he  re- 
fused. Mr.  Thompson  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Kighlecnth  Judicial  District  of  Indiana  one  term,  com- 
mencing in  1867,  but  declined  to  be  a  candidate  at 
the  election  in  1S69.  During  the  war  for  the  Union 
he  was  active,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  his 
country.  He  was  commandant  of  Camp  Dick  Thomp- 
son, near  Terre  Haute,  and  also  served  as  provost-mar- 
shal of  the  district.  For  a  few  years  Mr.  Thompson 
lived  a  retired  life,  declining  all  political  offices  tendered 
him.  He  also  retired  from  the  practice  of  law,  except  as 
attorney  for  the  I.,  H.  &  I.,  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  and 
Terre  Haute,  and  several  other  roads.  Hehasalwuys  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  literary  and  educational  pursuits,  hav- 
ing collected  a  very  extensive  library  of  rare  and  stand- 
ard works.  lie  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Indiana  Slate  Normal  School,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Indiana  Ashury  University.  In 
March,  i.S;;,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes 
Secielary  of  the  Navy.  His  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  that  important  department  has  been  characterized  by 
the  most  signal  ability  and  the  strictest  economy.  At 
the  end  rf  the  fiscal  year  in  1879  he  held  over  one  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  unexpended  of  appropriations 
to  turn  in  to  the  government.  This  was  effected  by 
judicious  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  service.  The 
condition  of  the  navy,  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  never  been 


better  than  now,  and  the  appropriation  for  last  year 
was  smaller  by  nearly  one  half  than  the  appropriation 
for  the  same  purpose  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
very  popular  at  home,  and  his  services  are  frequently 
called  into  requisition  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  a 
ready  and  effective  speaker,  and  is  a  man  of  benevolence 
and  unassuming  manners. 


UTTLE,  JOSKPH  K.,  I).  D.,  of  Crawfordsville, 
■  president  of  Wabash  College,  was  born  at  Bloom- 
field,  New  Jersey,  March  12,  1818.  When  ten 
^'*^  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Newark  Academy, 
and  pursued  his  studies  for  four  years,  afterwards  ac- 
companying his  father  and  family  to  Ohio,  where  he 
engaged  in  farm  work  with  his  uncle  until  his  eighteenth 
year.  This  invigorating  employment  improved  him 
physically,  and    developetl    a  vitality    that   has  endured 

j  through   a    long  and    active    life,   making  his  advanced 

1  age  an  easy  burden.  Developing  in  early  life  a  desire 
for  intellectual  culture,  he  entered  the  freshman  class  of 

1  Marietta  College  during  the  presidency  of  Doctor  Joel 
Lindsley,  and  graduated  with  the  first  honors  as  vale- 
dictorian, at  the  commencement  of  184I.  The  same 
year  he  began  a  course  of  theological  studies  at  Lane 
Seminary,  under  Doctor  Lyman  Beecher.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1S43,  he  became  a  tutor  in  Marietta  College,  which 

I  position  he  held  one  year.  In  1844  he  w.is  licensed  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  .-Kbout  the 
first  public  literary  effort  of  Mr.  Tuttlc  was  on  the  oc- 
casion  of  his  receiving   the  degree   of  A.   M.,  in    1S44, 

I  when  he  delivered  a  poem  entitled,   "The  .\ztcc  Sacri- 

I  fice."  In  1S45  Doctor  Tuttle  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor' of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Delaware, 
Ohio.  Two  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Rockaway,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
remained  for  fifteen  years.  The.se  years  of  ministerial 
work  yielded  abundant  fruit  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
])erity  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  earnest  and  close  ties 
of  fellowship  developed  between  pastor  and  people. 
During  his  busy  labors  as  a  clergyman  Doctor  Tutlle 
made  many  contributions  to  the  current  religious  and 
secular  literature  of  the  day,  including  a  number  of 
elaborate  articles  written  for  the  Xt-,u  Englander,  the 
BiHical  Repository,  and  other  reviews.  He  also  prepared 
and  published  several  volumes  on  various  subjects.     In 

I  i860  Marietta  College  conferred  upon  him  the  first  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.  D.  given  to  any  of  her  alumni.     .\ 

I  new  and  important  field  of  labor  was  opened  to  Doctor 
Tuttle  by  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege in  1S61,  and  he  entered  upon  the  responsible  duties 
of  the  position  in  May,  1862.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  the  larger  portion 

i  of    the    students    attending     this    college     volunteered 
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in  the  military  service  of  the  general  government, 
which  left  the  classes  very  much  depleted  in  numbers. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  record  here  that  this  band  of 
youthful  patriots  so  well  performed  the  duties  of  the 
soldier  at  the  front  as  to  reflect  lasting  honor  upon  the 
institution  whose  classic  halls  they  willingly  left  to  en- 
counter the  perils  of  the  "tented  field."  Under  the 
wise  and  energetic  presidency  of  Doctor  Tuttle,  Wabash 
College  did  not  languish.  The  number  of  students  in- 
creased beyond  those  of  ante-bellum  days.  Friends  of 
the  institution  came  forward  to  relieve  its  financial  em- 
barrassments. Additional  endowments  were  generously 
subscribed.  Unfinished  buildings  were  completed ;  and 
the  college,  in  all  of  its  facilities  and  appointments, 
before  long  took  rank  second  to  none  in  the  great  cen- 
tral states  of  the  country.  The  venerable  and  venerated 
president  remains,  in  health  and  vigor,  to  chiefly  direct 
the  destinies  of  this  important  and  growing  institution 
of  learning,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  people  of  the 
state,  and  a  credit  to  the  nation.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry,  in  1S45,  Doctor  Tuttle  was  happily 
married  to  Miss  Susan  C.  King,  of  Rockaway,  New 
Jersey,  and  they  have  four  children.  In  ph)sical  de- 
velopment. Doctor  Tuttle  is  a  fine  specimen  of  man- 
hood. He  is  above  the  medium  height,  muscular,  erect, 
and  elastic  in  motion,  with,  a  massive  head  of  perfect 
shape,  and  a  benevolent  and  highly  intellectual  cast  of 
countenance,  united  with  a  gentle  dignity  of  demeanor. 
Doctor  Tuttle's  life  and  character  may  properly  serve  as 
an  example  from  which  the  youth  under  his  ministra- 
tion may  derive  an  influence  that  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  benefit  in  their  future  career.  Besides  special  educa- 
tional duties.  Doctor  Tuttle  has  been  much  before  the 
public  as  a  prominent  citizen,  and  as  a  public  speaker 
lias  frequently  been  invited  to  deliver  addresses  on  im- 
portant occasions.  His  Sabbath  afternoon  lectures  to 
the  students  during  the  college  terms  are  esteemed  as 
among  the  most  profitable  and  interesting  exercises  of 
the  college. 

fAN  VALZAH,  ROBERT,  D.  D.  S.,  Terre  Haute, 
is  a  member  of  a  family  known  as  a  "  family  of 
vajv  doctors,"  from  the  numerous  members  of  it  who 
i~S)  have  engaged  in  that  time-honored  profession. 
The  Mifilinburg  (Pennsylvania)  Tele^aph,  of  February 
22>  1877,  contains  an  article,  under  the  above  heading, 
which  fully  bears  out  the  claims  of  the  Van  Valzah 
family  to  that  distinction.  The  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  had  a  family  of  seven  sons,  five  of 
whom  became  physicians.  William  M.,  father  of  Rob- 
ert, did  not,  however,  follow  the  traditional  choice  of 
his  family,  but  engaged  in  mercantile  business  and 
lumbering  at  I.ewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  son 
Robert  was  born,  April  9,  1843.  His  wife's  name  was 
D— 4 


Catherine  \^an  BusUirk.  After  the  usual  ]>reliminary 
studies,  Robert  Van  \'alzah  entered  the  university  at 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  Baptist  institution.  After 
his  promotion  to  the  senior  year  he  left  his  studies,  and 
engaged  in  dentistry  under  the  tuition  of  Doctor  R.  E. 
Burlan,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years.  He  then 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  engaged  with  J.  D.  White, 
I  emeritus  professor  of  dentistry  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Dental  College.  This  business  connection  lasted  about 
a  year;  and,  March  7,  1S64,  he  came  to  Terre  Haute, 
where  he  has  ever  since  practiced  his  calling,  and  where 
he  has  secured  a  very  large  and  lucrative  patronage.  A 
thorough  master  of  his  profession,  his  motto,  "What- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  he  car- 
ries out  consistently  in  all  his  relations.  While  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  never  backward  in  giving  expression  to  his 
convictions,  he  has  refrained  from  entering  the  field  as 
a  candidate  for  office,  although  his  friends  have  repeat- 
edly determined  to  drag  him  into  the  arena,  against  his 
expressed  wishes.  In  1S6S  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  city  council.  In  187S  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
Legislature  by  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  over  his  Republican  and  seven  hundred  and  ten  over 
his  National  opponent.  He  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Railroads.  He  had  the  honor  of  nomi- 
nating Hon.  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  Mr.  Van  Valzah's  military  career,  to  which  he 
never  refers  except  with  a  twinkle  of  sly  humor,  was 
neithei  a  brilliant  nor  a  bloody  one.  He  entered  the 
Union  army  as  a  member  of  a  company  of  college  stu- 
dents, officered  by  the  professors,  and  attached  to  the 
28th  Penn.sylvania  Volunteers,  June  16,  1S63.  The  reg- 
iment was  in  service  when  Fitzhugh  Lee  made  his  raid 
into  Virginia,  and  took  charge  of  the  prisoners  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg;  and  the  Doctor  was  mustered  out 
with  the  rest,  without  having  received  the  coveteil 
"baptism  of  fire."  Mr.  Van  ^'alzah  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent a  member  of  the  city  school  board,  and  president 
of  the  Terre  Haute  board  of  education.  He  is  one  of 
those  peculiar  dispositions  that  rarely  become  interested 
j  in  any  thing  wdthout  being  completely  absorbed.  His 
i  connection  with  the  institution  of  Freemasonry  partakes 
of  this  character,  and  has  made  his  name  familiar  to 
every  Mason  in  the  state.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  fr.iternity  since  1S65,  and  has  occupied  all  the 
prominent  positions  in  that  body.  He  was  for  ten  years 
Master  of  Terre  Haute  Lodge,  No.  19,  in  which  he  was 
made  a  Mason,  and  in  1S78  was  elected  Most  Worship- 
ful Grand  Master  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  lie  has 
taken  thirtv-two  degrees  in  the  Scottish  Rite,  four  in 
Capitulary  Masonry,  two  in  Cryptic  Masonry,  and  three 
in  the  Christian  Order  of  Knighthood.  He  evinces  an 
intense    interest   in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  mystic 
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lirothcrhooil,  and  is  repined  to  be  extraordinarily  well 
versed  in  their  ritual.  He  was  married,  Noveml.er  2S, 
1S64,  to  Margaret  Caroline  Sparks,  of  Terre  Haute. 
They  have  two  ehildren,  a  son  and  daughter.  Mr.  \an 
Valzah  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  active  and  energetic 
in  his  habits,  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  uni- 
versally esteemed  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  character. 


ffAN'CE,  ROBERT  J.,  of  Crawfordsville,  was  born  in 
\  Frederick  County,  Virgini.a,  September  22,  1S14. 
<  His  education  was  confined  to  the  elementary 
•■(y  branches,  and,  such  as  it  was,  was  completed  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  at  which  time  he  began  the  world 
for  himself.  At  nineteen,  in  company  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Samuel  IX  Vance,  he  removed  to  Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana,  and  worked  in  a  store  with  Samuel  D. 
until  1S38,  and  then  entered  into  partnership  with  him, 
being  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  goods  most  of 
the  time  from  his  first  entrance  as  clerk,  in  1828,  until 
1870,  a  period  of  forty-two  years.  Since  1870  Mr. 
Vance  has  been  engaged  in  the  grain  trade,  and  is  still 
an  active  and  enterprising  business  man.  His  paternal 
ancestry  were  .Scotch-Irish,  his  maternal  Scotch,  and  they 
emigrated  to  this  country  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
last  century.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  major  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  in  the  Virginia  Continental 
line,  and  did  a  soldier's  duty  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  at  Monmouth,  Stony  Point,  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Vance,  at  his  elegant  home  in  Crasvfordsville,  has  an 
autograph  letter  writuri  by  (ieneral  Washington  to  his 
grandfather,  urging  upon  him  to  remain  in  the  service, 
which  the  latter  had  thought  of  leaving  for  what  he 
deemed  suflicient  reasons.  But  he  could  not  resist  the 
appeal  of  his  illustrious  commander,  and  continued  in 
the  service  until  victory  crowned  the  long  and  arduous 
struggle.  This  fact  forms  the  basis  of  a  noteworthy  in- 
cident that  occurred  a  century  after.  By  enactment  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
certain  lands  were  promised  to  such  officers  as  remained 
in  the  Continental  service  until  the  irlose  of  the  war. 
The  North-western  Territory  then  belonged  to  Virginia. 
Having,  however,  been  ceded  to  the  general  govern, 
ment,  the  United  States  becaine  responsible  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  provisions  of  the  Virginia  enactment,  and 
the  heirs  of  Major  Beall  received  five  thousand  and  five 
hundred  acres.  A  century  after,  Robert  J.  Vance,  the 
grandson,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  notified,  by 
a  claim  .agent  in  Washington,  that  his  grandfather's 
heirs  had  not  received  all  the  land  they  were  entitled  to; 
and  in  a  few  months  after  he  received  scrip  for  one 
thousand  U\\:  hundred  and  forty  acres,  being  the  re- 
mainder due.  Mr.  Vance  was  the  sou  of  Robert  Vance 
and  Mazey  Beall,  w  ho  were  born  and  reared  in  Virginia, 


and  married  in  1798.  His  family  are  attached  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  same  religious  faith 
were  his  ancestry,  extending  far  back  of  the  time  of 
their  emigration  from  Scotland  to  America.  December 
21,  1843,  he  was  married  10  Miss  Martha  Tilden,  of 
Frankfort,  Indiana.  She  sjjrung  from  a  Virginia  family. 
Her  father  was  a  prominent  physician,  and  her  grand- 
father a  Methodist  minister.  Of  eight  children,  five  are 
living,  four  daughters  and  one  son.  Mr.  Vance  be- 
longs to  a  family  that  has  been  prominently  connected 
with  the  growth  an{l  advancement  of  the  West.  A  manly 
jiride  characterizes  the  race,  and  during  a  long  business 
career  he  has  been  guided  by  a  strict  sense  of  honor 
that  has  won  him  the  esteem  of  liis  many  friends  and 
his  fellow-citizens  generally.  His  eye  is  yet  bright,  his 
step  elastic,  and  age  sits  easily  upon  him.  He  h.as  lived 
to  see  the  rudely  built  village  of  Crawfordsville,  where 
he  has  dwelt  forty-six  years,  expand  into  a  beautiful  city 
of  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  his  children  rise  up  and 
do  him  honor. 


f?/DORHEES,  DANIEl,  W..  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
■i  was  born  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  September  26, 
V£«^  1827,  and  was  only  two  months  old  when  his  par- 
sCs?  cuts  removed  to  Fountain  County,  Indiana,  where 
they  now  reside.  His  father,  Stephen  Voorhees,  was 
born  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  in  179S,  emigrated 
when  quite  young  to  Butler  County,  Ohio,  and,  in  De- 
cember, 1S27,  moved  to  the  farm  in  Fountain  County, 
Indiana,  which  he  now  occupies.  His  grandfather, 
Peter  Voorhees,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky. Peter  Voorhees's  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Van  Arsdale,  was  born  at  Bryant's  Station,  then  a  fort; 
her  father,  Luke,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks, 
and  <lislinguished  himself  there  and  elsewhere  against 
the  Indians,  under  Daniel  Boone.  His  other  grand- 
father, Stephen  Voorhees,  for  whom  his  father  was 
named,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army  un<ler 
General  Washington,  and  fought  at  Princeton,  Mon- 
mouth, and  other  celebrated  historic  fields.  His  pater- 
nal ancestors  came  from  Holland,  the  original  name 
being  Van  Voorhees.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  Mr.  Voorhees  resents  with  indignation  any 
disparagement  of  Hollanders,  and  often  dwells  with  en- 
thusiasm on  the  valor  and  genius  of  the  citizens  of  the 
old  Dutch  Republic.  Mr.  Voorhees's  mother,  Rachel 
Elliot,  born  in  Maryland,  of  Irish  ancestry,  was  married 
in  1S21,  and  still  survives.  She  is  a  lady  of  superior 
endowments  of  mind  and  strength  of  character.  Daniel 
W.  is  the  third  child,  and  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
about  ten  miles  from  Covington,  Indiana,  remaining 
there  until  1845.  This  early  experience  proved  of  great 
value  to  him   in  after  life,  and  h.as  served  to  knit   him 
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close  10  llie  hearts  of  the  people.  In  his  niagnilieeiu 
flights  of  oratory  the  apt,  witty,  aiul  telling  illuslraliuns 
that  he  drew  from  agricultural  life  never  failed  to  re- 
mind the  sun-brown  sons  of  toil  that  he  was  one  of 
them.  Ill  1S45  hs  entered  Asbury  University,  Grcen- 
castle,  I'lilnani  County,  Indiana,  whence  he  graduated 
in  1S49.  Here  he  wooed  and  won  his  wife,  and,  since 
his  first  entrance  into  college,  Putnam  County  has  stood 
by  him  through  good  and  evil  report.  His  college  life 
gave  ample  promise  of  his  future  career.  Professor 
Larrabee,  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  university,  said  of 
him  to  a  friend  at  the  time  that  he  was  a  "natural 
orator,"  and  was  destined,  if  he  lived,  to  "take  rank 
with  the  first  men  of  the  nation."  Soon  after  graduat- 
ing he  entered  the  law  office  of  Lane  &  Wilson,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana,  and  the  following  spring  .settled  to 
practice  at  Covington,  the  county  seat  of  Fountain 
County.  Here  Hon.  E.  A.  Hannegan,  formerly  United 
States  Senator,  having  heard  him  deliver  a  "  Fourth  of 
July "  oration,  made  proposals  for  a  law  partnership, 
which  was  consummated  in  April,  1852.  In  June, 
1S53,  Mr.  Voorhees  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Wright, 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  which 
position  he  soon  established  a  fine  reputation  as  a  crimi- 
nal lawyer,  and  broke  up  a  nest  of  desperadoes  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Lafayette,  Indiana.  In  1S56  he 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  and  was  defeated  by  two  Hundred  and 
thirty  majority,  in  a  district  previously  Republican  by 
two  thousand  si.\  hundred.  In  November,  1S57,  he  re- 
moved to  Terre  Haute,  the  county  seat  of  ^'igo  County, 
and  the  ensuing  April  (1858)  was  appointed  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  state  of  Indiana  bv  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  in  which  position  he  increased  his  repu- 
tation as  an  orator  and  lawyer.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1S60  and  1S62,  and  in  1S64  was  again  a  suc- 
cessful candidate,  but  in  this  last  election  his  majority 
of  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  votes  was  contested  by  his 
opponent,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Washburne,  who  obtained  the 
seat.  In  i856  Mr.  Voorhees  refused  the  nominalion, 
but  in  1S68  he  was  elected,  and  again  in  1S70.  In 
1S72  he  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  Morton  C.  Hunter. 
As  a  precursor  of  the  late  war,  the  "insurrection,  trea- 
son, and  murder  "  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  in  which 
old  John  Brown,  John  E.  Cook,  and  others  were  con- 
cerned, and  for  which  they  were  convicted  and  hung  in 
1859,  will  always  stand  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  At  that  time  the  gifted  A.  P.  Willard  was 
Governor  of  Indiana,  and  the  champion  of  the  Indiana 
Democracy;  and  it  was  with  sorrow  and  dismay  that  his 
friends  learned  that  Colonel  Cook,  arrested  with  "  Ossa- 
watomie  Brown,"  was  a  brother  of  Governor  Willard's 
wife.  Governor  Willard  was  not  the  man  to  turn  his 
back  upon  a  brother  or  a  friend.  His  first  thought  was 
of  "Dan  Voorhees,"  who  was  then  at  Vincennes  argu- 


ing a  case  before  Judge  Michael  F.  Iltnkc.  Governor 
Willard  sent  a  messenger  to  Vincennes,  and  Judge 
Burke  continued  the  case,  while  Mr.  Voorhees  immedi- 
ately started  to  consult  with  Governor  Willard.  Several 
advised  him  not  to  undertake  the  defense,  but  he  em- 
phatically declared  his  resolution  to  defend  his  fiiend's 
brother  regardless  of  consequences.  He  went,  and 
took  part  in  that  celebrated  trial.  The  result  is 
known;  old  John  Brown  was  convicted  of  murder  and 
treason.  Mr.  Voorhees  succeeded  in  having  a  Virginia 
jury  convict  Cook  of  murder  only,  thus  bringing  him 
Avithin  the  pardoning  power  of  the  Governor.  Governor 
Wise,  however,  refused  to  pardon,  and  Cook  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  others.  This  was,  however,  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Voorhees's  national  reputation.  His  speech  was 
listened  to  by  the  vast  audience  with  rapt  attention,  and 
met  with  unequaled  approbation.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  enthusiastic  congratulations,  and  his  speech  was  pub- 
lished all  over  the  country,  and  in  Europe  in  several 
different  languages.  Like  the  author  of  "Childe 
Harold,"  he  might  have  said,  "I  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  myself  famous."  From  this  time  forward  he 
has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  At  the  bar,  on  the  stump,  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, he  has  been  a  man  of  mark.  Mei'e  description  of 
his  powers  as  an  orator,  and  his  fine  presence,  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  he  has  to  be  seen  and  heard  to  be  appreciated. 
Mr.  Voorhees's  political  career  and  principles,  his 
powers  as  a  parliamentary  orator  and  a  statesman, 
are  now  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  nation.  His 
part  in  the  stirring  debates  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress 
from  his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate  has  been  too 
recent  to  view  without  jiassion  or  prejudice,  but  the  fu- 
ture historian  can  not  fail  to  extol  the  efforts  of  the  orator 
from  Indiana.  From  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  tall  Syca- 
more of  the  Wabash,"  so  often  and  familiarly  applied 
to  Mr.  Voorhees,  it  will  be  inferred  that  he  is  of  tall 
stature.  He  stands  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  height, 
weighs  over  two  hundred  pounds,  has  fair  complexion, 
dark  gray,  hazel  eyes,  and  carries  himself  erect.  In 
1S50  he  married  Miss  Anna  Hardesty,  of  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  a  lady  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, and  they  have  four  children.  Mr.  Voorhees  \\as 
appointed,  November  6.  1S77,  to  succeed  Governor 
Morton  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  issue  in  the 
election  of  1S78  in  Indiana  was  whether  he  should  be 
elected  by  the  Legislature  to  succeed  his  appointment. 
On  this  issue  the  Legislature  pledged  to  his  support 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
over  all  opposition.  During  his  term  of  service  in  the 
Senate  he  has  been  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the 
puljlic  needs.  He  is  always  present,  and  allows  no 
measure  of  his  political  opponents  to  jiass  without  the 
severest  scrutiny.  With  him  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty. 
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'linCOMi;,  JAMKS,  GiiVL-rnor  of  Indiana,  was 
:  born  in  .Stockbriilgc,  Vcrmonl,  Dcccmbt-r  I,  1791. 
S^  He  received  a  classical  education,  graduating  at 
S^  Transylvania  University.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  after  studying  at  lilooniington,  in  1S24.  He 
was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  of  Monroe  County 
in  1S26,  and  was  a  member  of  the  stale  Senate  in 
1S30.  He  was  a  valuable  meml>er  of  tlie  Democratic 
party,  and  was  nominated  by  President  Jackson  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land-oftice,  which  position  he 
held  for  five  years.  Returning  to  Indiana,  he  began 
practice  at  Terre  Haute.  He  was  twice  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  but  before  his  second  term  expired 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He  served  from 
December  3,  1S49,  to  October  4,  1852,  when  he  died 
in  the  city  of  New  Vork.  He  was  a  vice-president  of 
the  American  Bible  Society. 


ASHIJURXF,  GENERAL  HENRY  D.,  was 
Vs  born  in  Wind^ir  County,  Vermont,  on  the  zSth 
V,/^^  of  March,  1S32.  His  father  was  a  physician  of 
^T?"  standing,  and  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  un- 
usual mental  power  and  force  of  character.  His  parents 
removed  to  Ohio  when  he  w.as  very  small.  In  the  pub- 
lic schook  of  that  state,  and  at  Oberlin  College,  he  re- 
ceived the  basis  of  a  good  education.  From  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  maintained  himself,  at  first  as  an  appren- 
tice in  the  tanner's  trade  and  afterward  in  teaching 
school.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  came  to  Vermil- 
ion County,  Indiana,  teaching  on  Ilclt's  I'rairie  for 
three  years.  In  1.S52  he  entered  the  law  school  at 
I'oughkeep>ie,  New  Vork,  graduating  in  1S53.  He 
returned  to  Newport,  at  once  engaging  in  the  jiractice 
of  law,  and  served  as  auditor  from  1S54  to  1S61.  In 
December,  1S54,  he  was  married  to  Serena  Johnson,  a 
circumstance  which  he  considered  the  most  fortunate  of 
his  life,  and  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  a  great  por- 
ti()n  of  his  after  success.  He  entered  the  army  August 
16,  1S61,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  iSth  Regiment  of 
Indiana  Volunteers,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the 
Missouri  campaigns  of  that  year  under  Fremont  and 
Hunter.  Early  in  1S62  his  regiment  moved  south,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  military  operations  in  Arkansas. 
On  tlie  15th  of  July,  1S62,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
eolonilcy  of  his  regiment,  vkc  Colonel  Patterson  re- 
signed. During  the  year  1S64  his  command  w.is  attached 
to  General  ('.rant's  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  the  various  cam- 
]>aigns  of  the  South.  Later  in  1S64,  after  re-enlistmcnt 
as  a  veteran  regiment,  his  command  was  transferred 
to  the  .\rmy  of  the  Potomac,  and  his  service  was  thence- 
forth with  that  army.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1S64, 
he  was   breveted   as  brigadier.general.      He  was  in   the 


.\llanta  campaign  and  Sherman's  ■march  to  the  sea," 
was,  after  its  capture,  commandanl  at  Savannali,  Georgia, 
and  marched  his  division  to  Washington  and  look  part 
in  the  great  review  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  received 
an  honorable  discharge  on  the  15th  of  July,  1865, 
and  was  breveted  major-general  the  26lh  of  the  same 
month,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the 
war."  His  military  career  was  marked  by  gallantry, 
earnestness,  and  patriotism.  He  was  the  idol  of  his 
soldiers;  always  looking  after  their  comfort,  and  try- 
ing to  lessen  their  inevitable  hardships,  appreciating 
the  difference  between  the  citizen  soldier  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  machine  soldier  of  Europe.  He  drew 
his  distinctions,  in  military  as  in  civil  life,  not  by 
the  rank  fickle  fortune  may  have  for  the  time  accorded 
the  man,  but  by  his  real  worth.  When  he  was  in 
charge  of  some  important  point  for  the  shipment  of  col- 
ton,  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  commandants  cotton 
speculators  dared  not  approach.  General  Washbume 
was  warmly  welcomed  home,  though  not  to  the  shades 
of  private  life.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  in  the 
fall  of  1S64,  while  in  the  army,  to  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  December,  1S65.  His 
course  in  Congress  was  marked  by  strict  attention  to  the 
business  of  legislation  and  the  interests  of  his  constit- 
uents. He  had  time  to  attend  to  both;  because,  being 
strictly  temperate,  industrious,  and  moral  in  his  habits, 
he  evaded  the  rocks  on  which  so  many  of  our  politi- 
cians founiler.  In  politics  he  conscientiously  did  that 
which  he  deemed  right  and  just,  regardless  of  the  party 
lash,  as  he  fully  demonstrated  by  voting  against  the 
Freedmen's  liureau  bill,  when  told  by  old  political 
friends  that  it  would  ruin  his  political  prospects.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  second  term  was  appointed  surveyor-general 
of  Montana  Territory.  His  cour.se  while  surveyor  of  the 
territory  was  marked  by  an  able  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  his  official  <iuties.  He  commanded  the  first 
ex|ic<lition  to  the  Yellowstone  region.  Dangers  anil 
difficulties  were  neither  overlooked  nor  despised,  but, 
with  resources  expanding  with  the  emergency,  he  pre- 
served an  unshaken  confidence  and  an  unruffled  temper. 
With  a  company  each  of  whom  consideied  himself  a 
host,  all  unusually  self-sufiicient  and  self-reliant  and 
singularly  disposed  to  individual  judgment,  yet,  by  his 
unassumcd  superiority  and  his  cool,  prompt  readiness 
to  take  the  foremost  and  hardest  jiart  in  danger  or  labor, 
he  grew  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  every  member 
of  the  party.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Yellowstone, 
between  Tower  Falls  and  Hellbroth  Springs,  opposite 
the  profoundest  chasm  of  that  marvelous  river  caiion,  a 
mighty  sentinel,  overlooking  that  region  of  wonders, 
rises  in  its  serene  and  solitary  grandeur.  Mount  Wash- 
bume. He  w.is  the  first  to  climb  its  bald,  bare  sum- 
mit, and  thence  reported  the  welcome  news  that  he  s.aw 
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the  beautiful  lake  that  had  been  the  proposed  object  of 
the  journey.  Jjv  unanimous  voice,  unsolicited  Ijy  him, 
the  mountain  was  given  a  name  that  through  the  com- 
ing years  shall  bear  on  the  memory  of  this  gallant 
leader.  To  the  hardships  endured  on  this  trip  arc  attrib- 
uted the  cause  of  his  early  death,  which  occurred  Jan- 
uary 26,  1871.  General  Washburne  was  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  holding  liis  mem- 
bership with  the  Sir  Knights  of  Terre  Haute.  After  the 
sermon  the  beautiful  and  impressive  ritual  of  the  Knight 
Templars  concluded  the  services  in  honor  of  one  of  In- 
diana's gallant  soldiers  and  valued  citizens. 


^O'hITE,  MICHAEL  D.,  ex-member  of  Congress 
'^Ip  and  attorney-at-Iaw,  Crawfordsville,  was  born  in 
'eA^  Clarke  County,  Ohio,  near  Springfield,  September 
^^  8,  1827.  He  traces  his  paternal  ancestry  to  Ver- 
mont, his  maternal  to  Ireland.  His  grandfather  bore 
an  honorable  part  in  the  War  of  Independence,  was 
wounded  in  the  service,  and  died  in  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
at  a  venerable  age,  in  1837.  His  parents,  Alanson  and 
Mary  (Dougherty)  White,  removed  from  Ohio  to  Tippe- 
canoe County,  Indiana,  in  1S29.  In  boyhood  Michael 
worked  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  attended  the  com- 
mon school  during  the  winter.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  entered  Wabash  College,  and  remained  four 
years.  His  health  failing  him,  he  engaged  in  farming 
for  one  year,  and  in  1853  began  to  study  law  with 
General  Lew  Wallace.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  course 
of  preparatory  study  he  accepted  a  partnership  with  his 
instructor,  with  whom  his  business  connection  continued 
until  some  time  in  1858.  During  the  first  year  of  his 
professional  life  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Boone.  Mr.  White  has  since  practiced 
alone,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  partnership  with 
James  N.  Binford.  While  his  general  business  has  been 
large  and  lucrative,  he  has  won  especial  honors  and 
achieved  signal  success  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  In  i860, 
seven  years  after  commencing  the  study  of  his  profession, 
he  defeated  General  Mahlon  D.  Manson  fur  tlie  state 
Senate,  a  victory  which  was  very  flatlering  fur  him,  as 
the  latter  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  mo»t  popular 
Democrats  in  the  state,  has  since  been  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  is  the  present  state  auditor.  In  the  Sen- 
ate Mr.  White  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  at  that  time  a  position  of  the  first 
importance.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  represent  his 
district  in  Congress,  there  being  two  other  candidates. 
Democratic  and  National.  His  majority  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  ten  over  his  Democratic  competitor  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Albert  S.  White's  in  i860,  the  largest 
Republican    majority  ever    attained    by   a    congressional 


candidate  in  the  district.  Hon.  Gudlove  S.  Orth,  at  the 
succeeding  congressional  election,  received  but  ninety- 
eight  majority.  Since  his  career  in  Congress,  Mr.  White 
has  attended  quietly  to  his  profession.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  His  family  is  attached  to 
the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  White  was  married,  April 
29,  1S5S,  to  Miss  Laura  E.  McMechan,  daughter  of  Doc- 
tor J.  G.  McMechan,  for  many  years  a  practicing  phy- 
sician of  Crawfordsville,  and  now  of  Darlington,  in  the 
same  county.  Two  sons  and  four  daughters  have  blessed 
this  union.  Mr.  White  is  a  plain,  unassuming  citizen, 
affable  in  his  business  and  social  intercourse,  popular 
with  the  masses  of  both  parties,  and  honored  and  re- 
spected in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  has  been  an  able 
lawyer  and  faithful  Representative. 


MJILLSON,  COLONEL  SAMUEL  CAMPBELL, 
'YV?  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego 
^pkil  County,  New  York,  September  17,  1810.  The 
^^^  family  are  sprung  from  Scotch  ancestry  on  the 
paternal,  and  English 'on  the  maternal,  side.  Colonel 
Willson's  grandfather,  James  Willson,  came  to  America 
in  1739,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  held  various  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in 
the  Federal  service.  This  gentleman's  paternal  ances- 
tors fled  from  Scotland  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary, 
owing  to  religious  persecution,  and  settled  in  County  An- 
trim, Ireland.  His  grandfather  married  twice.  His  first 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Judge  Wells,  who  was  massacred 
by  the  Tories  and  Indians  at  the  sacking  and  burning 
of  Cherry  Valley,  November  II,  177S.  The  only  one  of 
the  family  that  escaped  was  the  late  John  Wells,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  Mr.  Willson's  second  wife  was  one  of  the  Camp- 
bells, of  the  celebrated  Scotch  clan  of  McCalhim  More, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  father  of  the  present 
Governor-general  of  Canada,  is  the  chief  representative. 
Colonel  Samuel  Willson's  maternal  grandfather  was 
named  Spencer,  and  came  to  this  country  with  Ann 
Lee,  the  founder  of  the  society  of  Sliakers,  of  whom 
he  was  a  devout  follower.  In  1754  Mr.  Willson's 
paternal  grandfather  was  high  sheriff  uf  Albany  County, 
New  York;  and  among  his  prisoners  was  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, incarcerated  because  of  Shaker  belief.  Here 
an  acquaintance  was  formed  which  led  to  a  doulile 
marriage,  between  Colonel  Willson's  father,  his  father's 
brother,  and  two  of  the  Shnker's  daughters.  Colonel 
WMlson's  maternal  grandmother  was  nearly  related  to 
Major-general  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  fighting  Quaker 
general  of  the  Revolution.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
before  mentioned,  settled  in  1739  in  Cherry  Valley, 
and  the  original  homestead  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
family,  having  descended  from  father  to  son,  and  never 
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liaving  Uecn  Iransfcired  by  dccrl  since  the  period 
mcniioncil.  Colonel  WiUson's  early  education  was  at 
the  Cherry  Vailcy  Academy,  under  charge  of  Professor 
lames  F.  Cogswell.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Judge  U-vi  Heardsley,  of  Cherry 
Valley.  .\t  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  the  October  term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Chief  Justice  John  .Savage  presiding ;  and  was  made 
solicitor  in  chancery  by  the  then  Chancellor,  Reuben  II. 
Walworth.  In  June,  1S34,  Mr.  Willson  came  to  In- 
diana; he  remained  in  Charleslown,  Clarke  County,  for 
two  years,  and  in  1S36  came  to  Crawfordsville.  The 
following  spring  lie  entered  into  partnership  with  Henry 
•S.  Lane,  since  Congressman,  United  States  Senator, 
and  Governor.  This  pa-rtncrship  continued  until  Mr. 
Lane  retired  from  practice,  in  1S53.  In  183S  Mr. 
Willson  was  elected  by  the  Legislature,  on  joint  ballot, 
prosecuting  attorney  of  his  judicial  district,  compris- 
ing nine  counties,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  In  1853 
he  formed  a  jiartnership  with  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Mc- 
Don.T.Id,  present  ITnited  States  Senator,  which  was 
dissolved  six  years  later  by  Mr.  McDonald's  removal 
to  Indianapolis.  A  subsequent  partnership  with  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  w.-is  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War.  Since  then  Colonel  Willson  has 
continued  the  jiractice  of  his  profession,  in  connection 
with  other  duties,  and  of  late  years  has  had  associated 
with  him  his  second  son,  Levi  B.  Willson.  He.  Mr. 
Willson,  led  the  forlorn  hope  to  an  honorable  defeat  in 
the  race  for  Congress  in  1S60.  For  several  years  he  was 
actively  interested  in  railroad  enterprises;  and  w.is  for 
three  years  president  of  the  Indianapolis,  Crawfordsville 
and  Danville  (Iflinois)  Railroad,  which  was  constructed 
under  his  administration,  and  now  forms  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  Indianniiolis,  ISlooinington  and  Western. 
For  all  his  cx]ienditure  of  time  and  money  in  this  im- 
])ortant  work  he  has  received  no  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. He  was  desirous  to  see  a  through  route  on 
this  line  of  travel ;  and  in  1S72  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  taking  a  train  at  Crawfordsville  and  landing  without 
change  of  cars  in  San  Francisco.  In  1831,  forty-one  years 
previous,  he  had  ridden  from  .'Mbany  to  Schenectady  be- 
hin<l  the  Johnny  Hiill,  the  hrst  locomotive  in  use  in  .\mer- 
ica.  Colonel  Willson  w.as  for  four  years  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  University  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana.  He  alludes  humorously  to  his  title 
of  colonel  and  his  war  record,  his  commission  as 
colonel  of  the  bloody  58th  Indiana  Militia  having 
been  signed  by  Governor  David  Wallace.  He  has 
taken  some  interest  in  agricultural  matters,  having  been 
connected  with  the  county  and  state  boards  of  agricul- 
ture in  different  capacities.  He  introduced  the  first  tiling 
Used  in  the  state,  and  lias  lived  to  sec  it  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  manufacture.  His  family  were  for 
many    years    connected    with    the    Methodist    Episcopal 


Church,  but  of  late  years  have  worshiped  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  denomination.  He  has  been  a 
Democrat  from  his  youth  up,  and  cast  his  first  vote  for 
General  Jackson,  in  1832.  He  has  adhered  to  his  party 
in  evil  as  well  as  in  good  report,  and  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  leader  in  his  county  and  district.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Laura  Virginia  M.addox,  of  Charlestown,  Indi- 
ana, October  20,  1835.  Her  father  was  a  lawyer  of  con- 
sider.able  prominence  from  Virginia.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  John  Quincy  Adams  attorney-general  for 
the  district  of  Missouri,  and  died  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willson  have  h.ad  seven  children,  of  whom  five  survive, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  oldest  son  died  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Indianapolis;  one  daughter  is  married 
to  Doctor  H.  B.  Marsh,  and  another  to  V.  Q.  Irwin, 
railroad  contractor,  both  of  Crawfordsville.  Colonel 
Willson,  now  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  full  intellectual  power,  and  his  retentive  memory  is 
a  storehouse  of  reminiscences,  legal,  political,  social, 
and  historical.  He  has  always  been  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  make  them  known. 
His  leadership  at  the  bar  as  a  special  jileader  was  clear 
and  un<iucstioned.  His  associates  have  always  been 
men  of  mark  and  of  commanding  influence.  He  now 
lives  in  his  elegant  suburban  home,  at  the  east  end  of 
Crawfordsville,  and  takes  chaige  of  such  business  as 
natur.ally  falls  into  his  hands.  He  enjoys  social  inter- 
course with  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  fellow-citizens. 


iffOLLETT,  JOSEPH  US,  of  Terre  Haute,  president 
Ml,  of  the  Evansville,  Tcrtc  Haute  and  Chicago  Rail- 
\^  road,  was  born  in  Eugene,  Vermilion  County,  In- 
'■'•>  diana,  .Vugust  17,  1S31.  \  brief  account  of  his 
parentage  and  ancestry  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
John  CoUctt,  who  is  an  older  brother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Josephus  obtained  his  early  education  in  a 
log-cabin  school-house  in  his  native  county,  and  at  ihe 
age  of  eighteen  entered  Wabash  College.  Before  grad- 
uation, however,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  stu<ly,  on  ac- 
count of  feeble  health  and  a  serious  disease  of  the  nerves 
of  the  eye,  which  for  several  years  were  very  seriously  af- 
fected, and  for  some  time  a  cure  seemed  hopeless,  .\ftcr 
his  restoration  to  health  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  also  traded  in  farm  stock  with  much  success. 
.-Vbout  the  year  l8(>o  he  eng.aged  in  general  mercantile 
business  at  Newport,  Vermilion  County,  and  com- 
bined with  merchandising  the  occupation  of  pork-packer 
and  dealer  in  grain,  which  he  shipped  to  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  and  soon  commanded  a  fine  trade. 
During  this  time,  in  course  of  business,  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  in  Vermilion  County,  and  the 
necessity  of  remedying  it,  engaged  his  attention.     In  the 
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course  of  his  investigations,  and  nfler  the  failure  of 
many  other  previous  attempts  at  securing  raihoad  facil- 
ities, he  was  obliged  to  consult  very  frequently  with  Mr. 
Chauncey  Rose,  a  warm  friend  of  the  family  through 
two  generations.  Mr.  Rose  entered  into  his  projects 
warmly,  and  aided  him  with  his  advice  and  counsel, 
and  the  still  more  important  item  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. The  result  was  the  building  of  the  Evansville, 
Terre  Haute  and  Chicago  Railroad.  Mr.  Collett  was 
president  of  the  road  at  its  inception,  and  has  filled  the 
position  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  UnliUe  other  rail- 
roads, this  road  was  built  at  such  close  contract  prices, 
\\'ithout  the  intermediate  profits  of  middlemen  and 
speculators,  and  its  alignments  and  grades  were  so  ar- 
ranged, that  it  has  been  generally  classed  as  a  model 
railroad  in  economy  of  cost  of  construction.  While 
nearly  all  of  the  new  railroad  enterprises  of  the  country 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  receivers  and  as- 
signees, this  road,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Col- 
lett, who  not  only  filled  the  office  of  president,  but  was 
also  superintendent  and  treasurer,  has  survived  the 
terrible  and  crushing  effects  of  the  hard  times;  and  by 
universal  consent  credit  is  given  to  Mr.  Collett  for  this 
result.  He  is  never  afraid  to  ride  on  a  locomotive,  and 
makes  it  a  point  to  see  every  rail-tie  and  timber  on  his 
road  once  a  month,  making  the  inspection  personally. 
His  management  has  been  such  as  to  merit  and  receive 
the  compliments  and  confidence  of  the  stockholders 
and  bondholders,  and  of  the  community  who  have 
occasion  to  use  the  road.  His  opinion  is  constantly 
sought  in  other  important  public  enterprises.  He  was 
interested  in  the  construction  of  the  Columbus  and 
Sandy  Creek  Railroad,  which  opens  up  a  new  approach 
to  the  Hocking  Valley  coal  region  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Collett 
is  known,  in  his  quiet  way,  for  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  benevolence  to  deserving  objects.  He  is  a  leading 
promoter  of  all  public-spirited  enterprises  that  come 
within  his  scope  of  action.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Chauncey  Rose,  so  widely  known  for  his  munificent 
benevolence,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Collett  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  executors  under  the  will  of  the  de- 
ceased. He  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
•'  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,"  and  became  president  of 
the  board,  still  occupying  that  position.  Mr.  Collett  is 
Republican  in  politics.  His  industry  is  wonderful.  He 
works  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  is 
untiring  in  his  exhaustive  attention  and  devotion  to 
business.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  railroad 
man,agers  in  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  manners,  very  reticent  to  strangers,  but  to 
his  friends  a  genial,  whole-souled  man,  whose  motto 
seems  to  be  not  to  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right 
hand  doeth.  He  is  unmarried.  He  is  very  fond  of 
geology  and  archiEology,  particularly  the  latter;  and  has 
the  finest  archseological  collection  in  the  West. 


qij|ERVEY,  ROBERT  G.,  of  Terre  Haute,  was  horn 
a|]'  at  Brockville,  Canada,  May  i6,  1S39.  His  father, 
^\  Robert  Hervey,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
c|c^[  and  emigrated  to  Canada,  \\here  he  was  a  promi- 
nent business  man  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  car- 
ried on  various  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  was  iden- 
tified with  most  of  the  public  works  of  the  countiy — the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  canals,  docks,  railways, 
etc.  In  partnership  with  his  brother  and  cousin,  and  the 
Hon.  George  Crawford,  he  also  went  to  Illinois  and 
constructed  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canals  for  the 
state,  completing  the  work,  although  the  state  was  un- 
able to  pay,  and  they  had  to  take  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, for  which  they  received  payment  after  a  lapse 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Mr.  Hervey  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Paul  Glasford,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Canada,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  four  daugh- 
ters and  four  sons,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the 
oldest  son.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  being 
sent  to  a  boarding-school  when  he  was  only  nine  years 
old,  and  from  there  to  Lower  Canada  College,  Montreal, 
where  he  rapidly  attained  such  proficiency,  not  only  in 
mathematics  and  the  classics,  but  in  all  branches  taught 
in  the  college,  that  he  finished  his  course  in  1S53 
(though  only  fourteen  years  old),  and  at  the  midsummer 
examinations  of  that  year  was  at  the  head  of  every  class, 
and  gazetted  "Dux"  of  the  college,  a  silver  medal — the 
only  one  ever  given  by  the  college — being  struck  to 
commemorate  the  occasion.  The  intense  zeal  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  almost  night  and  day  to  his 
studies  brought  on  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  from  which 
he  recovered  after  a  six  weeks*  illness.  Having  re- 
cruited his  health  at  his  father's  residence  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  near  Brockville,  he  desired  (although 
educated  for  a  civil  engineer)  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  general  commercial  business,  and  for  that  purpose 
went  to  Whitby,  where  he  served  some  time  as  clerk  to 
his  cousin,  R.  H.  Lawder,  the  most  extensive  merchant 
in  that  .section  of  Upper  Canada.  Thence  he  went  to 
Montreal,  where  for  about  a  year  he  aided  in  the 
management  of  the  business  of  his  uncle,  who  owned 
the  largest  elevator  there;  but,  his  health  being  im- 
paired from  the  effects  of  a  cold  which  had  settled  on 
his  lungs,  he  again  returned  to  his  father's  home, 
where,  aided  by  a  vigorous  constitution  and  the  healthy 
climate,  he  regained  perfect  health.  Anxious  to  engage 
in  business  for  himself,  he  rented  a  warehouse  and  com- 
menced purchasing  produce,  which  he  shipped  to  Mon- 
treal and  New  York.  His  business  increasing  rapidly, 
he  rented  the  wharves  at  which  all  the  boats  stopped,  be- 
came agent  for  all  the  steamers  of  different  Canadian 
and  American  lines,  and  did  a  general  forwarding  busi- 
ness, meanwhile  building  up  largely  the  produce  busi- 
ness, and  also  kcejnng  powder,  sho\c]s,  and  other  ma- 
terials to  supply  the  contractors  who  were  then  building 
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the  lirockville  and  Ottawa  Railway.  He  soon  went  into 
the  milling  and  hiinber  bnsincss,  and  also  opened  a 
wholesale  grocery,  supplying  goods  to  the  country  mer- 
chants who  bought  produce  for  him.  The  connection 
which  he  gradually  established  with  American  firms 
with  whom  he  did  business  tauglil  him  to  admire 
Yankee  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  and  to  wish  to  move 
into  the  States  himself.  In  lS66  his  brother  Arthur, 
wdio  had  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  large  build- 
ings to  be  used  for  skating  rinks  and  places  of  public 
amusement,  had  gone  to  Chicago  for  that  purpose, 
wheie  Robert  joined  him,  and  together  they  put  up  a 
number  of  buildings  in  different  cities.  Anxious,  how- 
ever, to  return  to  the  business  for  which  he  had  been 
educated  (civil  engineering),  and  inheriting  from  his 
father  a  love  for  the  con.struction  of  public  works,  he 
tfiok  uji  his  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  to  look  about 
for  some  public  works  to  his  mind.  In  the  spring  of 
1871,  he  nut,  in  New  York,  Mr.  Dwiglit  Hitchcock, 
frinn  .\rcola,  Illinois,  president  of  the  then  contemplated 
Paris  and  Decatur  Railroad,  who  was  seeking  capitalists 
to  construct  that  road.  Cloing  with  him  to  Illinois  and 
driving  .across  the  country,  Mr.  Hervey  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  rich  prairies  that  he  undertook  to  budd 
the  road,  and,  with  his  usual  prompt  decision  and  ener- 
getic action,  purchased  six  thousand  tons  of  rails  within 
two  days  after  signing  his  contract  with  the  company, 
and  immediately  determined  to  settle  in  Paris,  F.dgar 
<_'ounty.  He  accordingly  moved  his  family  to  that  place, 
and  soon  purchased  there  real  estate  to  a  large  extent, 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
construction  of  the  railway!  After  completing  the  Paris 
and  Decatur  Railroad,  Mr.  Hervey  built  a  railway  from 
Peoria  to  Decatur,  called  the  Peoria,  Atlanta,  and 
Decatur  Railroad,  and  subsequently  built  the  Paris  and 
Terre  Haute  Railroad.  In  the  fall  of  1874,  he  consol- 
id.atud  these  three  railways  under  the  name  of  the 
Illinois  Midland  Railw.ay,  in  which  he  still  retains  a 
large  interest.  He  also  built  a  street  railway  in  Paris, 
and  gas-works  for  his  private  residence  and  ofTiccs.  lie 
established  the  Decalur  National  Bank,  at  Decatur,  of 
which  he  was  for  a  long  time  president  and  jirincipal 
owner,  only  selling  out  when  lie  removed  from  Illinois 
to  Indiana.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  people  of  Illinois  was  evidenced  by  jiublic  recep- 
tions and  banquets  tcnrlered  to  him  at  different  times 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  Areola,  and  Decatur;  but  the 
reception  of  which  he  is  the  proudest  is  one  that  was 
tendered  by  the  employes  of  the  Paris  and  Decatur 
Kailrcad,  who  gave  him  a  magnificent  banquet  on  his 
return,  in  July,  1873,  from  a  trip  to  Europe.  The 
address  which  was  then  presented  to  him  is  engrossed 
on  vellum,  handsomely  framed,  and  is  more  highly 
cheri,hed  than  any  of  his  other  worldly  goods.  In  ail 
his  public  works  in  which  he  has  had  large  numbers  of 


men  employed,  Mr.  Hervey  h.as  made  it  a  point  to 
study  and  care  for  the  moral  and  social  advancement 
of  his  employes.  At  Paris  he  provided  al  his  own 
expense  a  reading-room  for  his  men  and  their  families, 
and  was  not  only  accessible  at  all  limes  to  any  who 
wanted  his  aid  or  advice,  but  so  constantly  studied 
their  welfare  (in  wdiicli  he  was  cordially  aided  by  liis 
good  wife)  that  his  employes  and  their  families  seemed 
to  form  a  portion  of  his  own  family.  Hence  arose  an 
espiil  lilt  coif's  among  his  men,  and  a  respect  and  almost 
adoration  for  him  and  his  family,  such  as  is  rarely 
gained  by  men  engaged  in  public  works.  In  April, 
1875,  ^''■-  Hervey  removed  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
where  he  bought  the  most  elegant  residence  in  that 
beautiful  city,  in  which  he  has  since  resided  except 
during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  when  his  family 
occupy  a  charming  place  which  he  owns  in  Canada,  on 
the  banks  of  the- River  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Though  he  was  many  years  ago 
naturalizeil  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  naturally 
retains  his  love  of  his  native  country,  and  greatly  enjoys 
spending  there  all  the  time  he  can  spare  from  his  numer- 
ous business  pursuits.  Mr.  Hervey  has  still  large  inter- 
ests in  Illinois,  and  in  addition  is  engaged  in  constructing 
the  Indianapolis  and  Evansvillc  Railway,  a  direct  line 
between  those  two  cities,  p.assing  through  counties  rich 
in  agricultural  wealth  and  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  In 
this  enterprise  Mr.  Hervey  has  associated  with  him  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  commercial  an<l 
financial  circles  in  Indiana  and  New  York.  He  was 
married,  in  April,  1S69.  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  Albert  Sawin,  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  They  have 
had  six  children,  two  .sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom 
he  has  lost  two,  his  oldest  son  and  second  daughter. 
Mr.  Hervey  is  now  in  the  prime  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual manhood.  He  is  endowed  with  the  rare  qualities 
of  close  observation,  accurate  judgment,  and  executive 
ability  of  the  very  highest  order;  prompt  to  decide  and 
energetic  in  action,  when  his  plans  are  once  matured 
no  time  is  lost  in  putting  them  into  execution,  antl  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  objects  he  is  a  bold  and  firm 
operator.  He  is  a  most  esteemed  and  enjoyable  com- 
panion. Since  the  above  w.as  written  Mr.  Hervey  hrs 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  his  charm- 
ing wife,  who,  in  June,  18S0.  after  a  short  illness, 
fell  a  victim  to  quick  consumjition. 


^rUNliT.  TIIKODOKE,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
tTI  was  born  at  \V.ishington,  Ma.son  County,  Ken- 
'^';*  lucky,  July  15,  1S20.  His  parents'  names  were 
ii  '  Joseph  and  Catharine  (Dalton)  Iludnnl.  Young 
Hudnut's  early  life  was  spent  like  that  of  most  Ken- 
tucky   boys;    his   facilities   for  obtaining   an   education 
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were  nie.igcv,  and  such  as  he  had  were  not  well  im- 
proved. Not  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  did  it 
occur  to  him  iliat  there  was  a  necessily  Tor  effort.  He 
left  home  when  about  eleven  years  of  age  ;  tried  clerk- 
ing and  many  other  "shiftings"  to  live;  it  was,  how- 
ever, when  about  twenty  years  old  that  he  took  on  the 
habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance  which  have  since 
been  the  prevailing  features  of  his  life.  He  commenced 
learning  the  c.irpenter's  trade  at  Dover,  Kentucky, 
when  about  seventeen,  working  there  about  three  years 
for  his  boar.l,  after  which  lie  went  lo  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  finished  his  tr.ide.  Removing  to  Kentucky, 
he  started  liiiMness  for  himself  in  Maysville,  Mason 
County,  and  allerwards  at  Augusta.  After  some  other 
changes  of  residence  in  Keniucky.  he  came  to  the  state 
of  Indiana  in  1S39,  and  worked  at  his  trade  several 
ye.irs  there;  sulisequently  removing  to  Charlestown, 
Clarke  Couniy,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  three  or 
four  year^.  Here  nccurred  one  of  those  incidents  which, 
apparently  unim|iorlant  at  first,  often  constitute  the 
turning  point  of  a  life-time,  thus  changing  the  complex- 
ion of  a  whole  eareei.  While  in  Charlestown,  Mr. 
Iludnut  made  the  acipiainlance  of  an  old  gentleman 
who,  in  a  crude  and  unprofitable  way,  was  enga-ed  in 
the  manufacture  of  h.miny,  tlien  a  comj.aratix  ely  un- 
known article  of  f.od.  Mr.  Hu.lnul's  attention  was 
called  for  the  first  time  to  com  as  a  source  if  food  sup- 
ply, and  the  thought  struck  him  at  once  that,  with  im- 
proved machinery,  hominy  could  be  manufactured  so  as 
to  become  more  generally  used  as  fnud.  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  a  s  nirce  of  revenue  to  the  manufacturer. 
Although  unable  at  that,  time  to  carry  his  ideas  into 
effect,  the  project  once  settled  in  his  active  brain  was 
not  abandoned,  and,  at  last,  after  several  changes  of 
residence,  he  settled  at  Edinluirg,  J.,hiison  County, 
Indiana,  and  started  his  fiist  liominy-niill.  He  remained 
at  Edinburg  until  1S60,  when  he  entered  the  army  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  19th  Indima  Regiment,  and  was 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General 
McClellan.  After  six  months,  during  which  the  army 
was  not  actively  engaged,  Mr.  Hudnut  was  taken  sick, 
and  returned  home,  and  soon  alter  built  a  mill  at  In- 
dianapolis, where  he  reinained  two  years,.  He  then 
went  to  Mattoon,  Illinois,  and  built  a  new  mill,  but, 
finding  the  corn  of  that  state  too  soft  fir  his  purpose, 
he  moved  lo  Teire  Haute,  and,  in  company  with  Mr. 
John  S.  Beach,  started  the  extensive  mills  which  he 
now  owns  and  operates.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
realize  the  immense  growth  of  his  business,  since  with 
rude  and  primitive  machinery  he  opened  his  small  mill 
at  Edinburg.  Now  his  establi-.hmenl,  which  is  the 
largest  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed  in 
the  world,  is  fitted  with  the  veiy  best  class  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  a  great  ]iart  of  which  is  Mr.  Hud- 
nui's  own  invention,  on  which  he  holds  patents.      About 


three  thousand  bushels  of  corn  are  used  in  the  mill 
every  twenty-four  hours,  turning  out  from  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
goods,  which  find  a  market  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Canadas 
to  the  Gulf;  some  shipments  have  also  been  made  to 
Europe.  What  was  once  an  unknown  factor  in  the 
great  problem  of  food  supply  has  becoirie  a  very  popu- 
lar article  of  consumption  ;  many  mills  are  engaged  in 
its  production,  but  not  one  can  be  fairly  said  to  rival 
that  of  Hudnut  &  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute.  Mr.  Hudnut  is 
also  interested  in  a  mill  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana,  and 
personally  supervises  the  conduct  of  both  places.  In 
speaking  of  his  political  opinions,  Mr.  Hudnut  is  wont 
to  say  he  was  "  born  an  Abolitionist,"  and  that  in  the 
days  of  his  early  manhood  he  read  the  Triliiiiw  wdien  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  barn  loft  or  behind  the 
lumber  in  the  carpenter  shop.  His  first  vote  was  for 
Martin  Van  Buren.  Like  most  men  prominent  and  suc- 
ce-sful  ill  business  life,  Mr.  Iludnut  lias  never  had  lime 
nor  inclination  for  political  honors.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Christian  (or  Disciples')  Church.  August  9,  1S43, 
he  married  Miss  Martha  P.  Griffin.  She  died  at  Edin- 
burg in  1S55,  leaving  a  family  of  six  children— four 
daughters  and  two  sons.  John  Howard,  the  oldest  son, 
served  in  the  auriy  under  fieneral  Harrison,  and  lost  his 
life  in  a  skirmish  at  Rnssellville.  Kentucky,  in  which 
he  was  the  only  one  killed.  The  other  son,  Benjamin, 
is  now  in  his  father's  office  in  Terre  Haute.  Mr.  Hud- 
nut married  again,  January  21,  1S74,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Iludnut  (;/<v  Walker),  widow  of  his  dece.ascd  biotller. 
There  are  in  Indiana  few  better  types  of  the  enterprising 
and  self-made  business  man;  from  small  commencements, 
by  prudence,  industry,  and  native  ability  conquering 
all  obstacles,  and  carving  out  a  name  that  shall  endure, 
achieving  a  success  in  life  that  is  truly  wonderful,  and 
furnishing  a  stirring  example  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after.  Mr.  Hudnut  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  still  bear- 
ing a  hand  in  the  active  prosecution  of  his  business,  and 
enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  integrity  and  energy 
among  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes. 


^{^ONG,  THOMAS  B.,  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Circuit 
4',"  Court,  of  Terre  Haute,  was  born  near  Mansfield, 
^  Ohio,  October  25,  1S36.  His  father,  Israel  Long, 
(f)^  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  is  still  living,  tliough  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  His  mother,  Rebecca  Long,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Harper,  Esq.,  of  Lebanon  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Harper  homestead  descended,  after  the  feudal  style, 
from  father  to  son,  and  was  occupied  by  the  fam- 
ily for  more   than    a    century.      In    1833    the    elder    Mr. 
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Long  purchased  a  farm  in  Ricliland  County,  Ohio, 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  Subse- 
quently, he  removed  to  Manstielil,  and  engaged  for  a 
while  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  which 
he  afterwards  continued  in  Bucynis  and  Springfield. 
He  was  a  skillful  mechanic,  and  the  inventor  of  many 
labor-saving  machines,  for  several  of  which  he  secured 
patents  from  the  government.  In  November,  1846,  he 
removed  to  Terre  Haute,  where  he  has  since  continu- 
ously resided.  Here  Thomas  B.  Long  received  an 
academical  education,  embracing  all  the  studies  usually 
pursued  in  the  colleges  of  the  land.  Evincing  a  marked 
taste  for  both  music  and  art  during  this  period,  he  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  their  study,  under  competent  teach- 
ers. The  few  pictures  painted  by  him  at  this  time  gave 
great  promise  of  future  success ;  but,  preferring  more 
active  employment,  he  finally  selected  the  law  as  his 
profession,  and  in  the  summer  of  1854  entered  the  office 
of  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
the  administration  of  President  Hayes.  Here  he  re- 
mained as  a  student  at  law  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  he  attended  lectures  in  the  Law  Department  of 
the  Cincinnati  College,  where  he  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  1856.  The  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  incorporating 
this  college  required  that  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  should  be  conducted 
by  five  members  of  the  Cincinnati  bar.  It  chanced 
that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Esq.,  afterwards  Tresidcnt 
of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  committee  on  this 
occasion,  an<l  signed  the  certificate  upon  which  the 
diploma  of  graduation  issued.  In  the  fall  of  1S56  Mr. 
Long  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  about  the  same  time  was  cng.aged  as 
editor  of  one  of  the  daily  jiapers  of  the  city,  a  position 
he  filled  for  about  two  years,  when  he  withdrew  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  liis  entire  attention  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1S60  he  was  placed  upon  the 
presidential  ticket  of  the  Union  party  as  a  candidate 
for  elector,  in  which  capacity  he  canvassed  his  district 
wherever  his  services  were  called  for;  but,  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  the  success  of  his  parly,"  he  urged  all 
wavering  voters  to  support  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for 
President.  Having  no  desire  to  become  a  politici.an,  he 
now  a]iplicd  himself  with  renewed  diligence  to  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits  an<l  literary  studies,  for  the  latter  of 
which  he  still  retains  an  inordinate  fondness.  In  June, 
1S6S,  he  was  appointed  school  examiner  of  Vigo  County, 
an  office  which,  under  the  .school  system  of  the  state, 
made  it  his  duly  to  examine  and  license  all  teachers  in 
the  county  and  city,  and  gave  him  a  general  supervision 
of  all  schools  in  his  Jurisdiction.  This  appointment  was  a 
marked  tribute  to  his  acknowledged  ability  as  a  litliraleur, 
antl  he  filled  the  position  most  acceptably  until  1870,  when 
he  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party, 
and  elected  by  a  large  majority,  as  Judge  of  the  Crim- 


in.al  Circuit  Court.  With  such  signal  ability  and  satis- 
faction were  the  duties  of  this  ofiicc  discharged  by  him 
during  the  four  succeeding  years  that  in  1S74,  allhougli 
political  feeling  was  at  its  height,  he  received  the  unaii- 
imous  nomination  of  both  parties,  and  was  re-elected 
without  opposition.  In  187S  he  was  again  elected  by 
large  pluralities  over  two  opposing  candidaUs.  It  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  note,  and  w  ithout  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  stale,  that 
during  a  period  of  eight  years  upon  the  bench,  in  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  only  second  in  the  slate,  no 
ruling  made  by  him  has  ever  been  appealed  from,  nor 
have  any  of  his  decisions  ever  been  overruled  by  the 
.Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  He  has  never  laid  aside 
his  classical  studies,  a  somewhat  unusual  thing  with  the 
active  men  of  the  day,  but  still  delights  to  pursue 
them  when  time  and  circumstances  permit;  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors  have  evinced  Lalents  rarely  to  be 
found  outside  the  lilcrati  of  the  land.  He  has  trans- 
lated into  English  heroic  verse  a  great  part  of  the 
"/Eneid"  of  \'irgil,  besides  some  others  of  the  minor 
jiroductions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  He  has 
also  made  frequent  translations  from  the  German  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heine,  being  a  thorough  German 
scholar.  Nor  has  he  neglected  the  pursuit  of  English 
literature,  whether  considered  in  reference  to  form 
or  spirit.  In  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  has  acquired 
a  large  and  valuable  library,  already  numbering  nearly 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  being  particularly  rich  in 
early  English  and  in  works  adapted  to  the  study 
of  philology.  In  aid  of  the  study  of  the  natur.d 
.sciences  he  has  collected  an  interesting  cabinet,  num- 
bering more  than  a  thousand  specimens,  illustrating 
ethnology,  paleontology,  and  mineralogy.  Judge  Long 
is  a  fluent  speaker  and  a  graceful  writer,  as  shown  by 
his  efforts  at  the  bar,  and  by  numerous  public  addresses 
on  historical  and  literary  subjects.  He  has  also  ac- 
quired consiilerable  reputation  as  a  poet  by  various 
fugitive  pieces,  and  a  number  of  ballads  and  songs, 
which  have  been  set  to  music  and  published  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country.  On  the  bench,  his  man- 
ner is  quiet  and  dignified,  and  personifies  all  the  majesty 
of  the  law  without  its  austerity.  His  delivery  is  grace- 
ful, and  his  voice  is  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  its 
tone,  which  reaches  every  ear  without  the  slightest  a|>- 
parent  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  His  charges 
are  always  remark.ably  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  dull, 
indeed,  must  be  the  juryman  who  fails  to  comprehend 
the  law  in  a  case  after  one  of  his  efi'orts.  In  1S70 
Judge  Long  connected  himself  with  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity, and  in  succeeding  years  filled  many  local  posi- 
tions in  the  society,  serving  six  years  as  presiding  officer 
of  his  chapter,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
in  the  state.  He  now  holds  the  highest  office  in  the 
(irand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Indiana. 
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J^-cGREGOR,  ALEXANDER,  of  Terre  Haute, 
l  Indiana,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Stanley, 
■\  Perthshire,  Scotland,  November  5,  1805.  His 
S^V^  family  is  one  of  note  in  the  annals  of  his  native 
land,  and  among  his  ancestry  he  can  probably  reckon 
the  famous  chieftain,  Rob  Roy.  His  father,  Robert  Mc- 
Gregor, was  engaged  in  farming  a  short  distance  from 
the  Highland  border;  his  mother,  Betsey  (Livingston) 
McGregor,  was  also  of  Scotch  descent.  Toil  on  the 
farm,  alternated  with  attendance  at  the  parish  schools 
of  Perthshire,  filled  up  the  early  life  of  Mr.  McGregor. 
At  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  gratifying  a  long 
cherished  desire,  and  spurred  on  by  the  glowing  colors 
in  which  the  Western  world  was  painted  by  two 
brothers  who  had  preceded  him  to  America,  he  left  his 
native  land  and  set  sail  for  this  country.  He  landed  at 
Philadelphia  when  railroads  were  unknown  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  only  dreamed  of  here  and  there  in  the  land 
he  had  just  left;  traveling  over  the  mountains  by  stage- 
coach to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  River 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  joined  his  brothers  in  the  fall 
of  1S29.  The  latter  were  at  that  time  interested  in  an 
iron  furnace  at  Scioto,  and  he,  being  sent  there  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  superintendent,  remained  about 
three  years.  Eating  the  bread  of  comparative  depend- 
ence was  very  distasteful  to  him,  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  having  heard  inspiring  accounts  of  the  Wabash 
country,  he  determined  to  travel  in  that  direction.  He 
at  last  settled  in  Terre  Haute,  \^'here  he  engaged  in  the 
iron  and  hardware  business.  He  continued  in  that 
occupation  for  a  number  of  years,  bending  all  his  ener- 
gies toward  building  up  a  lucrative  trade,  and  by  perse- 
vering industry  succeeded  in  accumulating  considerable 
money.  He  finally  relinquished  the  hardware  business, 
and  traded  in  groceries,  etc.,  until  1S52,  when  he 
bought  what  was  then  a  small  distilling  establishment, 
but  which,  under  his  management,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  soon  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  until  in 
1872  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from  business,  having  ac- 
quired, by  his  own  exertions,  a  handsome  competence. 
The  distillery  is  now  managed  by  Mr.  H.  Hulman,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  While  en- 
gaged in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  wealth,  with  all  the 
energy  and  tenacity  of  purpose  characteristic  of  his 
race,  Mr.  McGregor  has  always  come  to  the  front  when 
any  project  was  on  foot  to  further  the  interests  of  his 
city.  He  contributed  liberally  of  his  means  to  railroad 
enterprises,  and  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the 
railroad  from  Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolis  when  the 
road  was  in  course  of  construction.  He  also  took  a 
large  amount  of  stock  in  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and 
other  enterprises,  some  of  which,  though  promising 
well  at  first,  proved  financially  disastrous.  He  was  a 
director  in  the  old  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  and  re- 
mained   in    that    position  until    its   affairs    were  wound 


up,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  the  National  State  Bank, 
m  which  he  is  now  a  stockholder  and  member  of  the 
board.  In  1845  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Stew- 
art, of  Terre  Haute.  She  died  in  1S66,  leaving  a 
family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1S71  Mr. 
McGregor  married  Miss  Orintha  Archer,  and  by  this 
marriage  has  had  one  son.  The  youngest  son  died  in 
1869;  the  eldest,  James,  is  at  present  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
wheie  he  is  engaged  as  commissioner  in  settling  up  the 
affairs  of  a  defunct  bank.  He  has  aKo  large  mining 
interests  in  Utah  Territory.  One  daughter,  Helen,  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Jacob  D.  Herkimer,  of  Mattoon,  Illi- 
nois;  the  other  resides  with  her  father.  Retired  from 
active  business  life,  Mr.  McGregor  now  enjoys  the  fruits 
of  a  well-spent  life,  in  which,  by  industry,  energy,  and 
perseverance,  he  has  built  himself  a  comfortable  fortune, 
and  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  unwavering  principle 
that  is  of  more  value  than  unlimited  wealth.  In  his 
beautiful  home,  suriounded  by  every  thing  that  makes 
life  pleasant,  he  enjoys  the  consciousness  that  nil  that  he 
has  and  is  he  has  earned  and  become  by  his  personal 
exertions;  and  although  he  has  reached  the  hilltop  of 
life,  and  henceforward  his  course  will  be  toward  the 
v.nlley,  he  bears  uj)on  his  face  no  indications  of  the  decay 
of  bodily  power,  and  his  mental  faculties  retain  all  the 
vigor  and  keenness  of  his  more  active  days. 


•'^ELSOX,  THOMAS  HENRY,  of  Terre  Haute. 
In  the  Augustan  age,  every  Roman  citizen, 
patrici.in  or  plebeian,  wdio  could  in  any  substan- 
anner  increase  or  intensify  the  renown  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  thought  worthy  of  public  men- 
tion. This  disposition  of  public  honor,  to  such  as  had 
actually  achieved  it,  proceeded  from  the  cf)unsels  of  the 
wisest  statesmanship.  The  state  is  an  aggregate  body. 
Its  distinction  and  usefulness,  whatever  thev  may  be, 
come  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Caesar  could 
not  have  been  Ccesar  without  the  orators,  the  poets, 
the  artisans,  the  philosophers,  and  the  heroes,  who 
never  slept  when  the  cause  of  Rome  was  on  trial. 
Mure  of  the  people,  and  less  of  presidents  and  gov- 
ernors, is  the  historian's  constant  craving.  Indiana, 
already,  is  mighty  as  a  state  ;  but  huw  she  became 
so,  and  who  most  contributed  to  her  development  and 
distinction,  are  questions  which  will  arise  for  discussion 
and  solution  throughout  future  lime.  Thomas  H.  Nel- 
son was  born  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  in  1824.  He 
was  the  son  of  Doctor  Thomas  W.  and  Francis  (Doni- 
phan) Nelson,  and  brotlicr  of  Colonel  A.  D.  Nelson  and 
the  late  General  William  Nelson,  of  the  United  States 
army.  Mr.  Nelson  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  state.  During  his  early  youth  he  was  brought  in 
d.iily  contact   with   the  best  society  of  Kentucky.      His 
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r.illicr  l)cinfj  n  favorilc  of  the  most  distinguMu'l  public 
men  of  liis  period — the  Clays,  the  Critleiulens,  the 
M:irsh.ills,  the  McClungS  the  Menifees,  and  the  Wick- 
lilTes,  in  the  most  knijihtly  ilay  Kentucky  ever  saw — his 
early  social  opportullilie^  were  rare  indeed,  and  he  im- 
proved them  thoroughly.  Ambitious  for  a  wider  and 
newer  field,  Mr.  Nelson,  in  1S44  removed  to  Rockvillc, 
Indiana,  then  the  home  of  Howard,  Bryant,  McGuaghey, 
and  Davis,  and  the  forensic  field  of  Lockwood,  Hanne- 
i^an.  Lane,  Peltit,  IC\ans,  and  White.  In  jirofessional 
combat  and  gladiature  he  did  not  find  his  chosen  field 
any  easier  than  the  one  lie  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Subsctiuently.  lin\vc\L-r,  he  changed  his  settle- 
ment again  to  Terre  llauic,  which  has  since  been  his 
home  for  a  period  of  little  less  than  thirty  years.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  in  the  foreground 
of  professional  and  political  distinction.  His  rank  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  rostrum,  from  the  first,  has  been  un- 
(jucstioned.  With  Sewnrd,  Lincoln,  Lane,  Julian,  Gid- 
dings,  and  Morton,  Mr.  Nelson  may  be  classed  among 
the  founders  of  the  Reiiublican  party.  Prior  to  1861  Mr. 
Nelson  was  known,  in  his  own  and  other  Western  states, 
as  an  advocate  and  political  debater  of  rare  address  and 
power;  but  he  had  not  before  that  made  much,  if  any, 
elTort  to  secure  public  station.  Excepting  only  his  race 
for  Congress  in  1S60,  when  he  ran  against  Mr.  Voorhees, 
he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  to  office.  In  this  race  he 
made  a  joint  canvass  with  his  rival.  Both  political  par- 
ties, so  champi<nied,  claimed  the  honors  of  the  contest, 
but.  as  there  has  been  none  properly  commissioned  to 
decide  it,  it  must  now  be  remembered  only  as  a  combat 
of  giants,  who  could  give  and  receive  hard  blows,  and  still 
live  when  the  fray  was  over.  Mr.  Voorhees  was  elected, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  gracefully  retired  to  his  pleasant  voca- 
tion of  the  law,  to  await  events  which  soon  proved  to 
be  so  momentous  that  the  whole  Christian  world  was  at 
once  aroused  and  cotivulsetl.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  President  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1S60, 
by  one  hunilred  and  eighty  out  of  a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  three  electoral  votes,  over  Douglas  of  the 
North  and  Urcckinridge  of  the  South;  and  the  terrible 
\var  of  the  Southern  insurrection  soon  after  followe<l. 
Upriu  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  the  presidency,  he  se- 
lected Mr.  Nelson,  always  his  friend,  and  often  his 
legal  opponent  in  the  trial  of  causes  in  E.astcrn  Illinois 
and  Western  Indiana,  to  represent  the  government  as 
Minister  to  Chili.  The  historical  years  from  1861  to 
1S66,  during  whicli  Mr.  Nelson  occupied  this  position, 
were  freighted,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Chili, 
with  occurrences  which  at  once  gave  sco]ie  to  his  activ- 
ity, fidelity,  and  abilities.  Though  convulsed  by  inter- 
nal rebellion,  the  Federal  government  held  large  claims 
against  Chili.  These  Mr.  Nelson  pursued  ■with  such 
clearness  and  force  as  to  secure  their  immediate  pay- 
ment,  and    at    the   santc    time   so   ably  represented  the 


issues  in  controversy  in  that  republic  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  constrained  to  declare  the  government  an<I  people 
of  Chili  were  among  the  stanchest  friends  the  United 
States  government  had  anywhere  abroad.  During  Mr. 
Nelson's  incumbency  of  this  mi.ssion,  and  while  he  was 
president  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Santiago,  occurred 
the  war  between  Spain  and  Chili;  and  to  the  American 
embassador,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  does  the 
latter  country  attribute  the  sympathy  which  con- 
temporary governments  almost  universally  displayed 
in  its  behalf.  Mr.  Nelson's  dispatches  to  the  state 
department  are  essentially  American  in  tone,  and 
exceedingly  graphic  in  the  delineation  of  the  grave 
events  and  interests  which  c.imc  under  his  attention. 
Mr.  Nelson's  power  of  statement  is  very  remarkable, 
his  language  always  courtly,  never  menacing  nor  coarse, 
thoroughly  excellent,  and  always  within  the  rules  of 
the  most  approved  belles-lettres.  During  Mr.  Nelson's 
stay  in  Chili  he  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  Church 
of  Campania,  in  which  four  thousand  persons  perishetl. 
The  fire  occurred  on  the  eighth  day  of  December,  1S63. 
The  heroic  part  taken  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  that  appalling 
holocaust  was  at  the  time  very  generally  commented 
upon  both  in  this  country  and  England.  On  his  return 
home,  in  1S66,  Mr.  Nelson  threw  himself  into  the 
memorable  canvass  on  behalf  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  anil 
spoke  in  its  favor,  from  Kentucky  to  Kansas,  to  im- 
mense audiences  of  his  party.  He  was  unanimously 
chosen,  in  1S6S,  to  head  the  Republican  electoral  ticket 
of  Indiana,  and  addressed  the  people  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  state.  Grant  and  Colfax  were  elected, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  carried  the  electoral  vote  to  the  capital. 
In  May,  1S69,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Rosecrans,  in  Mexico,  as  envoy  plenipotentiary,  and 
his  nomination  was  at  once  reported,  and  confirmed  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  both  the  political  parties  of  the 
Senate.  This  position,  however,  he  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1873,  but  so  steadily  had  he  progressed  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  his  government  with 
Mexico  that  his  resignation  was  not  accepted  for 
months  after  it  had  been  tendered.  In  1S76  he  again 
headed  the  electoral  ticket  of  his  party,  and  made  a 
general  canvass.  Mr.  Nelson  was  married  in  1S44,  pre- 
vious to  his  removal  to  this  stale,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Key,  daughter  of  Colonel  Marshall  Key,  a  distinguished 
political  leader  of  Washington,  Mason  County,  Ken- 
tucky. She  was  a  very  remarkable  woman.  She  was 
resolute,  courageous,  and  ambitions,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. She  was  a  student  without  pretense,  as  without 
parade,  all  her  life  long.  Ilcr  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  political  economy,  enabled 
her  to  afford  her  husband  an  assistance  as  intelligent  as 
it  was  a.ssiduous,  and  none  of  her  sex  who  clamor  most 
loudly  in  public  for  "the  equality  of  woman  with  man" 
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have  tlono.  or  can  ever  dn,  so  mucli  to  prove  the  truth 
of  their  doctrine,  in  its  proper  appreciation,  as  tliis  ten- 
der, modest,  and  devoted  wife.  She  died  at  Maltrata, 
Mexico,  March  23,  1872.  Mr.  Nelson  still  remains  the 
mourner  of  a  loss  he  has  never  attempted  to  supply. 
In  his  personal  appearance  Mr.  Nelson  is  tall,  not  cor- 
pulent, but  muscular,  erect,  and  very  commanding  in 
every  move  and  gesture.  His  head  is  large  and  well 
proportioned,  and  his  face  handsome  and  intellectual. 
On  the  rostrum,  under  the  stress  of  expectation  and  ex- 
citement, he  speaks  in  a  torrent.  His  manner  then  is 
as  graceful  as  his  thought  is  fresh,  bounding,  and  beau- 
tiful. He  disguises  the  bitterest  invective  with  the  best 
quality  of  humor,  and  so  manages  to  maintain  a  ]ileas- 
ant  equanimity  between  friend  and  foe.     The  most  care- 


ful analysis  would  fail  to  (ind  in  Mr.  Nelson's  character 
the  smallest  sediment  of  malice.  His  convictions  are 
strong,  but  he  is  generous  and  tolerant  in  a  high  de- 
gree. He  sees  more  of  good  than  evil  in  the  world, 
and  especially  in  mankind.  Both  his  moral  and  phys- 
ical courage  have  always  remained  unchallenged,  and 
yet  7ie  is  uniformly  charitable  and  conciliatory.  In  the 
social  circle  and  at  the  banquet  Mr.  Nelson  is  matchless. 
There  he  is  never  moody  and  never  breaks  down.  His 
repartee  is  boundless.  He  must  be  tied  hand  and  foot 
or  his  escape  is  inevitable.  All  in  all,  Mr.  Nelson  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  men  of  his  period,  and  has 
done  as  much  to  impress  his  convictions  on  the  public 
mind  as  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  mind  is  full  of 
originality. 
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fROWN,  JOSEPH,  banker,  of  Lafayette,  has  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  been  a  valued  citizen  and 
business  man  of  Lafayette.  His  great-grandpar- 
(3^  ents  were  of  Welsh  and  English  nationality,  and 
he  seems  to  have  inherited  the  substantial  character- 
istics of  such  an  ancestry.  He  was  born  May  16,  1S14, 
in  Gloucester,  Providence  County,  Rhode  Island.  His 
parents  were  Arnold  and  Elizabeth  (Owen)  Brown.  He 
enjoyed  only  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  this  only  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  when,  in  1S31,  he  entered  mercantile 
life,  as  clerk  in  a  place  at  Troy,  Ohio.  The  stock  was 
of  that  miscellaneous  nature  peculiar  to  a  country  store 
in  early  times.  Here  his  natural  taste  and  aptitude 
made  him  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business 
that  after  seven  years  as  clerk  he  was  admitted  as  a 
partner  in  the  management,  remaining  so  until  1844, 
when  he  became  cashier  of  the  Miami  County  branch 
of  the  .State  Bank  of  Ohio,  at  Troy.  He  remained  in 
this  position  for  about  nine  years.  In  1854  he  came  to 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
In  the  same  year  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  private 
banking  with  the  late  William  Barbee,  Esq.,  the  former 
president  of  the  bank  at  Troy,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Barbee,  Brown  &  Co.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Barbee,  in 
185S,  the  business  was  continued  by  Mr.  Brown  until 
1862,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Second  National 
Bank,  with  Mr.  Brown  as  president,  which  office  he 
held  for  two  years.  So  that  for  the  period  of  ten  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  occupying 
a  leading  position,  and  passing  safely  through  several 
monetary  revulsions,  in  which  were  wrecked  many  large 
and  wealthy  institutions.  Perhaps  few  men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  similar  undertakings  have,  for  so  long 
a  time  and  during  such  perilous  periods,  been  so  uni- 
formly successful;  proving  that  it  was  not  good  luck 
alone,  but  his  prudent  business  management  and  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  duties  of  his  position,  which 


enabled  him  to  steer  clear  of  financial  disaster.  Since 
1864  he  has  been  engaged  with  various  parties  in  difter- 
ent  undertakings,  such  as  milling,  pork-packing,  and 
other  business.  He  was  also  interested  in  a  private 
bank  in  Attica,  Fountain  County,  Indiana,  from  1862 
to  1873.  Since  the  latter  date  he  has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  any  business  except  during  a  part  of 
1878-79,  when  he  was  bank  examiner  for  the  state. 
Mr.  Brown,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  engagements, 
has  always  felt  and  taken  a  great  interest  in  educational 
matters.  He  w^as  for  several  years  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  public  schools  of  Troy.  Ohio.  At  one  time  he 
was  an  active,  prominent  member  of  the  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows, and  has  filled  its  several  chairs;  but  in  later 
years  his  business  compelled  him  to  cease  from  active 
duties  in  the  order.  He  is  a  member,  and  senior  war- 
den, of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Politically,  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  radical  Republican  ever  since  the  formation 
of  that  party;  prior  to  that  time  he  was  a  strong  Whig, 
and  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  first  vote  for  President 
was  cast  for  Henry  Clay.  October  24,  1837,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Cecelia  M.  Hale,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  Hale, 
Esq.,  of  Glastonbury,  Connecticut.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Brown  has  always  been  esteemed  as  one  of 
Lafayette's  most  substantial  and  worthy  citizens.  Quiet 
and  unobtrusive  in  his  demeanor,  thoroughly  honest  in 
every  position,  affable  and  pleasant  in  his  intercourse 
with  all  classes,  he  has  many  warm  friends,  and  few, 
if  any,  enemies. 


)eRRY,  NINEVEH,  of  Anderson,  was  born  in 
Clarke  County.  Indiana,  April  20,  1804.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  McDon- 
li-^  aid,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  His  father,  John 
Berry,  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  this  state  in  1800.  In 
1823  he  pre-empted  four  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Mad- 
ison County,  and  lived  upon  it  until  his  death,  in  1834. 
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liis  laiKl,  which  is  n 
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fouii.lcrs  of  Ihc  cily  of  Anrlcrson, 
n  to  the  then  villafjc  lliirly  acres  of 
3\v  in  [he  center  of  the  place.  Nin- 
his  parents  to  Anderson  in  1821. 
a  short  time  in  Randolph  County, 
but  wa-  chiefly  employed  in  the  labors  of  the  farm. 
By  hard  work  and  economy  he  had  accumulated,  at 
the  .ajje  of  twenty-six,  about  five  hundred  dollars,  a 
larye  sum  in  those  pioneer  days,  and  he  nobly  resolved 
to  employ  it  in  obtaining  an  education.  Depositing  liis 
treasure  with,  as  he  supposed,  a  responsible  man,  he  en- 
tered lUoomington  College,  but,  when  he  had  been  there 
two  terms,  the  individual  in  whom  he  had  reposed  con- 
fidence failcrl,  and  all  the  hard  earnings  of  the  student 
vani^hed.  t'umpclled  by  this  misfortune  to  leave  col- 
lege, lie  returned  to  .\nderson,  where  he  was  soon 
elected  county  surveyor,  which  office  he  held  almost 
continuously  for  thirty  years.  .Some  time  prior  to  the 
events  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Herry  had  gained  considcr- 
alile  influence,  as  shown  by  his  appointment  as  colonel 
of  militia.  He  still  jjieserves  his  uniform  as  an  inter- 
esting souvenir  of  those  days.  In  l8jS  Mr.  lierry  was 
elected  county  recorder,  and  remained  in  that  position 
seven  years.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed  post- 
master, and  was  reappointed  in  1S43.  I"  'S4S,  during 
the  war  wilh  Mexico,  he  was  appointed  assistant  commi.s- 
sary  with  the  rank  of  captain  ;  and,  after  remaining  in  that 
country  fourteen  months,  he  returned  with  five  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  and  warrants  for  sixteen  hundred  acres 
of  Imliana  land.  The  commissiim  then  received  he  still 
retains;  it  bears  the  signature  of  James  K.  I'olk,  and  is 
another  memento  of  by-gone  years.  From  1853  to  1S54 
Mr.  Ilerry  engaged  in  the  grain  and  ]>roduce  traile,  and 
was  then  appointed  mail  agent  on  the  Cincinnati  and 
(liiiago  Railroail.  In  1S56  he  was  elected  county  treas- 
urer, anil  serveil  two  terms.  In  1S63  he  entered  the  gro- 
cery business,  in  which  he  was  eng.iged  until  1S75.  In 
i8fi2,  his  son  having  enlisted  in  the  34th  Indiana  Vol. 
unteers,  Mr.  lierry,  in  order  to  be  with  him,  became  a 
member  of  the  same  regiment,  being,  though  sixty 
years  old,  so  hale  and  vigorous  as  to  pass  muster  fi>r 
forty-five.  In  March,  1S63,  he  was  discharged.  lie 
joined  the  Masonic  Kraternity  in  1855;  h.as  been  master 
of  the  Dlue  Lodge;  was  elected  and  installed  lligh-priest 
..f  Anderson  Chapter,  No.  52,  in  1S75,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  received  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  is  a 
number  of  Council  No.  43.  In  religious  belief  he  is  a 
Universalist ;  in  politics  a  Democrat,  though  his  first 
vote  was  cast,  in  1S24.  for  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Berry  is 
probably  the  oldest  native  inhabitant  of  the  state.  He 
has  grown  up  with  Indiana  from  her  feeble  beginnings, 
through  the  privations  and  sacrifices  of  jiioneer  times 
anil  of  three  wars,  until  now  he  beholds  her  in  the  pride 
of  her  power,  and  wilh  true  patriotism  regrets  not  that 
the  state   must    increase  while    he   niust    decrease.      Ills 


long  life  has  been  one  of  steady  and  honorable  useful- 
ness, and  even  now  he  does  occasional  surveying.  He 
is  a  citizen  of  liberal  and  progressive  views;  has  alwavs 
been  eminently  social  and  hospitable,  and  his  genial 
presence  cheers  all  within  its  influence.  Though  more 
than  threescore  and  ten  he  still  retains  almost  the  vigor 
of  youth,  and  is 

"Of  stature  undepressed  in  sire, 
Unbent,  whicli  r.-itliei  seems  to  rise, 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  seventy  years,  10  loftier  height." 

Mr.  Berry  was  married,  March  19,  1833,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Pugh,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  of  whom 
two  daughters  survive:  Margaret  V..,  wife  of  E.  J.  How. 
land,  of  Indianapolis;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Alexan<!ei 
Clark,  of  Anderson. 

"V^t" — 

'jpROWNI.KK.  WIM.IAM  K..  editor  and  proprietor 
Hji),  of  the  Anderson  Dciwaal,  was  born  in  Coitsville, 
KJ^',  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  October  14,  1846.  His 
V'.^  parents  were  David  and  Mary  .\.  (Reed I  lirownlec. 
His  early  youth  was  occujiied  in  attendance  at  the  com- 
mon schools  and  in  working  on  the  farm,  his  father 
being  an  extensive  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  In  1S64  Mr. 
Brownlee  purchased  a  large  farm  near  Poland,  in  North- 
ern Ohio,  and  removed  thither  that  his  son  might  there 
begin  a  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Accordingly, 
William  entered  Poland  .•\cademy,  and  after  five  yeais 
of  close  application  graduated  wilh  high  honors.  Not 
choos.ng  to  become  a  clergyman,  he  then  immediately 
commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Hon.  David  Craig, 
of  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania.  Having  made  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  the  office,  he  entered  upon  a  regular 
course  of  legal  study  at  the  Western  Reserve  Law  Col- 
lege, at  Cleveland,  from  which  he  graduated  in  March, 
1S69,  and  without  further  examination  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  United  States  Courts.  Such 
rigid  and  long  continuetl  ajiidicalion  injured  his  health, 
turning  his  hair  ]>rematurely  gray;  and  to  recuperate 
his  energies  he  spent  nearly  a  year  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  in  Virginia.  At  length,  having  regained  strength, 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  as  a  partner  of 
Judge  Ruggles,  at  Canfield.  Ohio.  In  the  campaign  of 
1872  Mr.  Brownlee  won  much  reputation  as  a  political 
orator.  In  the  miiKt  of  the  canv.ass,  believing  he  could 
serve  his  parly  to  better  .ndvantage  by  publishing  a 
paper,  he  purchased  the  Mahoning  I'alLy  Nnvs,  the 
only  Republican  journal  conducted  in  that  place,  and 
at  once  removed  from  the  hea<l  of  its  columns  the  name 
of  Gram  and  substituted  that  of  Horace  Greeley. 
This  audacious  step  gave  him  a  state  reputation  as  a 
journalist,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  was  an  exhibition 
of  unusual  nerve  to  turn  the  batteries  of  a  Republican 
organ  upon  its  own  supporters.      Of  course,   the   mem- 
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l)eis  of  the  parly  slopped  their  papers,  l>ul  tlic  sub- 
scriplion  list  was  largely  increased  l.y  Democrats,  who 
supporle.l  tliis  feailess  leader  in  their  cause  ^^ith  enthu- 
siasm. Mr.  llrownlee  edited  the  Nr^'s  until  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  triumphant  in  that  county,  when  he 
sold  that  paper  and  bought  the  Chillicothe  AJvciiiser, 
the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  Democratic  journal  in 
Ohio,  outside  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  In  1S76  he 
purchased,  for  three  tliousand  three  hundred  dollars 
cash,  the  Scioto  I'alky  Post,  and  merged  it  into  the  AJ- 
verliscr,  which  thus  became  the  only  Democratic  paper 
in  Chillicothe.  In  buying  the  Pint  he  bought  also  its 
"good  will,"  and  bound  its  proprietor  in  a  written 
agreement  not  to  use  his  skill  as  a  newspajjer  man, 
either  as  editor  or  publisher,  within  the  county  of  Ross 
for  the  period  of  fifty  years.  When  Mr.  Brownlee  sold 
the  Adz's/iiser  he  transferred  the  Burns  contract  to  his 
successor.  Mr.  Burns,  in  1S7S,  started  a  newspaper 
called  the  Expnss,  but  was  enjoined  by  the  Ross  County 
Common  Pleas  Court  from  its  publication,  as  it  \\as  in 
violation  of  the  Burns-Brownlee  contract.  Mr.  Brown- 
lee's  knowledge  of  law  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
him,  and  was  the  means  of  settling  the  question  of  the 
valitlity  of  a  sale  of  the  good  will  of  a  newsj^aper  in 
Ohio.  It  was  in  September,  1S77,  that  Mr.  Brownlee 
sold  the  Advetiiscr;  and  he  then  at  once  bought  the 
Anderson  Deniocrat,  and  in  less  than  one  year  increased 
its  subscription  list  by  over  six  hundred  names.  On 
the  25th  of  March,  iSSo,  he  was  nominated  for  state  Sen- 
ator from  his  district,  composed  of  Grant  and  Madison 
Counties,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  over  two  of  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  citizens  of  his  county.  As  the 
majority  on  his  side  is  usually  from  five  to  si,x  hundred, 
this  is  almost  equivalent  to  an  election.  Mr.  Brownlee 
IS  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odil-fellows, 
of  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  of  the  Improved  Order 
of  Red  Men.  He  was  married,  January  23,  1S70,  to 
Miss  Mary  Cook,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Though  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Brownlee  has  already  proved  himself  a  man  of  ability. 
Bold  and  zealous,  he  undertakes  what  others  deem 
almost  impossible;  and,  being  judicious,  untiring,  and 
capable,  always  succeeds.  Mental  culture  and  grace  of 
person  and  manner  have  developed  and  supplemented 
his  native  talents,  till  all  combined  have  made  him  one 
of  the  most  successful,  though  the  youngest,  editors  in 
the  state. 

"IPIOSWELL,  WILLIAM  H.,  editor  and  proprietor 
TO  of  The  Indepcndeut,  Noblesville,  Indiana,  was  born 
0^  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  21,  1S30, 
6H  and  is  the  elder  son  of  John  and  Maria  (Still- 
wagon)  Boswell.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  Terre  Haute  Express  as  a  printer,  where  he 


remained  several  years.  From  this  perioil  until  1864  he 
gratified  his  desire  for  change  ami  travel  by  \  isiling  the 
different  cities  and  towns  of  the  stale,  while  following 
his  occupation  as  a  printer.  In  1S64  he  purchased  the 
Ladoga  Herald,  which  he  published  for  eight  years, 
when  he  removed  it  to  Noblesville,  and  started  'J he 
Independent,  of  which  paper  he  is  still  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Politically,  Mr.  Boswell  is  a  Democrat,  but 
until  the  birth  of  the  Greenback  party  his  paper  had 
always  occupied  a  neutral  position.  During  the  past 
five  years  The  Independent  has  become  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  soft-money  ])arly,  and  it  is  mainly  due  to 
its  able  articles  on  the  jiolilical  and  financial  issues  of 
the  day  that  the  vote  of  that  organization  has  become 
so  materially  increased.  Mr.  lioswell  was  married,  De- 
cember 25,  1S53,  to  Miss  Mariam  B.  Brasher,  daughter 
of  Henry  Brasher,  a  merchant  of  Terre  Haute,  by  whom 
he  has  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
William  John  is  following  his  father's  old  and  honora- 
ble calling  of  printer.  Ida,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  the 
wife  of  George  W.  Stall,  of  Terre  Haute;  and  the  other 
two  children,  Susie  and  Harrie,  are  still  at  home.  As 
his  paper  is  the  e.xponent,  so  is  Mr.  Boswell's  influence 
Ihe  prime  factor  in  molding  the  character  and  action  of 
his  party  in  the  county.  Possessing  limited  educational 
advantages,  such  as  are  unknown  to  the  seeker  after 
knowledge  among  the  youth  of  the  present  day,  his 
position  in  the  world  of  progress  and  the  "body  pol- 
itic" is  the  more  creditable  when  the  difficulties  that 
led  to  it  and  the  obstacles  that  interposed  are  known 
and  considered. 

— >-«.3«-: — 

•\MPBELL,  SAMUEL  N.,  elder  of  the  Methodist 
I;  Episcopal  Church  of  Noblesville,  was  born  in 
Greene  County,  Ohio,  May  7,  1S16.  He  is  the 
■^cJ'  third  son  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  (Cobb)  Camp- 
bell, both  of  whose  ancestry  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
Wai".  Such  were  the  limited  educational  advantages  of 
our  subject  that  at  the  attainment  of  his  majority  he  was 
scarcely  master  of  the  simple  rudiments.  About  this 
period  he  began  a  systematic  course  of  reading — par- 
ticularly histo)y,  theology,  and  the  natural  sciences — 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  He  has  always  been  a 
great  reader,  and  is  to-day  a  harder  student  than  most 
young  men,  however  ambitious.  He  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  wdien  a  lad  of  thirteen,  and  feel- 
ing that  his  mission  on  earth  was  that  of  a  minister  he 
began  as  a  local  preacher  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In 
1S47  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  admitted  into  the 
traveling  connection  in  the  North  Indiana  Conference, 
having  moved  to  that  state  in  1832  and  located  in  War- 
ren County.  He  served  for  fifteen  years  on  the  circuit 
and  on  stations;  was  ordained  an  elder  in  1S49,  ^"f'  '" 
1862  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
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District,  ami  rclurneil  to  station  wuik  in  iS66,  at  which 
he  remained  live  years.  Me  was  a  supernumerary  one 
year,  stationed  two  years,  a  conference  evangelist  for 
one  year,  stationed  three  years,  and  in  1S79  w.as  placed 
on  the  retireil  list  for  one  year.  Elder  Campbell  has 
been  acting  in  his  wi>rk  for  over  forty-two  years  as  local 
or  traveling  preacher,  and  this  near  approach  to  half  a 
century  of  busy  life  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  his 
chosen  calling.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference in  1S76.  Thrinighout  Northern  Indiana,  where 
he  is  best  known,  Klder  Campbell  is  universally  loved 
and  respected.  He  lias  been  a  member  of  the  joint 
board  of  Asbury  University  for  six  years,  and  though 
sixty-three  years  old  is  still  in  excellent  health,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  spared  to  a  ripe  old  age.  When  the 
call  is  sounded  that  will  mark  his  departure  from  this 
world  he  hopes  to  be  found  still  laboring  in  the  vine- 
yard of  his  Master — to  die  as  he  has  lived,  the  death  of 
the  righteous  and  the  just.  He  was  married,  February 
2j.  'S37,  to  Miss  Diana  Moore,  of  Warren  County, 
Indiana.  Two  sons,  William  and  Milton,  are  the  sur- 
viving fruits  of  this  union.  The  former  is  a  business 
man  in  Kansas,  while  the  latter  is  fanning  in  Warren 
County,  Indiana.  His  two  daughters  are  both  dead. 
He  was  again  married  March  31,  1S52,  to  Miss  Kliza 
Dixon,  of  Mount  Carmel,  Indiana,  by  whom  he  h.is  a 
son  and  daughter  living.  Eddie  graduated  in  1S78  at 
the  Asbury  University,  and  is  now  studying  law  ;  Lau- 
retta is  at  home  with  her  parents. 


ipASON,  THOMAS  J.,  of  Lebanon,  was  born  in 
"Vl!,  Union  County,  Indiana,  September  13,  1828.  His 
^■0")  father,  James  Cason,  emigrated  from  Union  to 
'"'?;•'  Hoone  County,  October,  1831,  and  settled  near 
Thorntown  on  what  had  been  the  Indian  Reservation. 
The  county  was  not  yet  fully  organized,  and  the  Indians 
had  just  left.  He  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  and  became 
a  prominent  farmer  of  the  county.  The  Cason  family 
were  early  settlers  in  .Xmcrica.  Their  origin,  as  shown 
by  works  on  genealogy,  was  French.  Owing  to  a  jiolit- 
ical  offense  .against  the  king  they  became  refugees  in 
Holland,  and  afterwards  joined  the  forces  of  William  of 
Orange  in  his  contest  in  Ireland,  where,  owing  to  val- 
uable services  rendered,    that   king   gave   them   a  grant 
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ntly,  this  branch  of  the  family  came 
having  a  mixture  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
well  as  French  blood.  The  grandfather, 
.  born  in  Virginia,  December  8,  1759,  but 
went  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  married  Margaret 
Neill.  December  30.  1794.  The  Rutherfords,  from  which 
stock  Margaret,  his  mother,  desceniied,  were  an  old 
English  family.  Her  grandfather  on  her  mother's  side 
was  a  Harper,  of   Harper's   Ferry,   West  Virginia,    and 


from  \^  hom  the  ferry  and  town  received  their  names. 
The  youth  of  Judge  Cason  was  spent  on  the  farm;  his 
education  was  self-acquired,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
such  were  the  excellent  results  of  his  perseverance  he 
was  enabled  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  and  com- 
mence the  teaching  of  school,  which  he  followed  for 
eighteen  months.  During  this  time  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law.  He  entered  the  (.flice  of  Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane, 
afterwards  Governor  and  United  States  .Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  Colonel  S.  C.  Wilson,  of  Crawfordsvillc, 
and  after  passing  a  severe  'examination  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  March,  1S50,  and  in  May  of  that  year  com- 
menced practice  at  Lebanon,  where  he  now  resides.  In 
1S60  he  represented  I^oone  an<l  IIen<lricks  Counties  in 
the  Legislature;  was  re-elected  in  1862,  and  during  the 
stormy  session  of  1S63  was  the  only  Republican  chair- 
man of  any  committee,  the  House  being  strongly  Dem- 
ocratic. In  1S64  he  was  elected  to  the  stale  Senate 
from  the  same  district,  serving  four  years.  During  this 
term  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Relations,  and  during  his  full  term  in  the  Senate 
and  his  first  term  in  the  House  he  was  an  active  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In 
March,  1S67,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Conrad 
Baker  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  was  elected  to  the  office  for  the  district 
comjjosed  of  Boone  and  Clinton  Covin  ties,  the  district  being 
largely  Democratic.  He  not  only  overcame  the  o]iposi- 
tion,  but  was  elected  by  a  good  n^.njority,  and  this  when 
his  best  friends  had  but  little  expectation  of  his  living 
more  than  two  or  three  months  at  most,  fearing  that  his 
death  was  probable  at  any  hour.  Vet  the  records  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  will  show  as  few  of  his  cases 
reversed  as  of  any  judge  in  the  state  for  the  time  he 
was  on  the  bench,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings  were 
intensely  severe  from  his  disea.se.  In  May,  1S72,  at  the 
close  of  his  judicial  labors,  he  was  nominated  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Seventh  District,  and  at  the  election  fol- 
lowing was  chosen  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  by  a 
handsome  majority.  In  this  contest  he  was  opposed  by 
General  M.  D.  Manson,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  state,  and  the  then  Democratic  member  in  Congress 
from  this  district,  who  had  defeated  the  gallant  General 
Lew  Wallace  in  the  election  two  years  before.  During 
this  term  he  served  on  the  Committee  of  Revision  (for 
revising  the  statutes  of  the  United  States).  At  the  next 
election  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress, 
the  district  being  changeil  to  the  Ninth,  and  .served 
during  the  last  term  on  the  Committee  of  Claims.  Re- 
turning to  Lebanon,  he  abandoned  politics,  and  has 
since  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  married,  January  2,  1S51,  to  Clarinda 
J.  Olive,  daughter  of  Captain  Robert  Olive,  of  Boone 
County,  by  whom  he  has  had  six  children,  four  boys 
and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living  except  James 
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R.,  who  died  at  Washington  City,  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  from  lung  disease,  and  w-as  buried  in  the  Congres- 
sional Cemetery  in  that  city.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
excellent  habits  and  decided  promise.  The  other  chil- 
dren, including  Thomas  J.,  who  is  reading  law  with  his 
father,  are  living  at  home.  Mr.  Cason  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  district  and  state. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  statement  of 
facts  that  Judge  Cason  has  been  a  man  of  universal 
prominence  from  a  time  almost  antedating  his  majority. 
During  the  war  he  \\as  an  unswerving  Union  man,  and 
was  detained  from  joining  the  army  only  by  reason 
of  his  health.  That  has  been  very  poor  all  of  his 
life,  and  he  never  remembers  the  time  he  was  clear  of 
pain;  and  for  twenty  years,  including  the  time  of  the 
war,  he  sufifered  intensely  from  what  the  best  physicians 
of  the  state  regarded  as  an  incurable  disease.  He  has, 
however,  so  far  recovered  as  to  have  at  this  time  the 
best  health  of  his  life.  During  the  war  he  was  fre- 
quently consulted  by  Governor  Morton,  and  was  by  him, 
then  and  since,  repeatedly  thanked  for  his  assistance 
and  valuable  suggestions. 


i||LARK.  HAVMOND  W.,  pliy^cian  and  surgeon, 
HraL  w.is  born  at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  March  7, 
Ijm  1S03.  Doctor  Clark  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
d''  Richard  Clark,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
America,  and  who,  after  living  in  Connecticut  and  Long 
Island,  located  in  Elizabeth.  New  Jersey,  in  167S. 
Richard  Clark  was  also  the  ancestor  of  Abraham 
Clark,  one  of  the  signers  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Alison  Clark,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  emigrated  to  West  Virginia  when  seventeen 
years  old,  in  17S7.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  sheriff  of  Harrison  County,  and 
held  several  other  minor  olifices,  and  died  in  1S13. 
Doctor  Clark  came  to  Indiana  in  1819.  His  relatives 
were  very  desirous  that  he  should  learn  a  trade,  and  he 
attempted  that  of  cabinet-maker,  but,  finding  it  very 
distasteful,  he  abandoned  it,  to  study  medicine  in  the 
office  of  his  brother-in-law,  Doctor  Joseph  M..ffett,  of 
Conner^ville.  The  foundation  on  which  Doctor  Clark 
began  laying  his  medical  studies  was  such  learning  as 
he  had  derived  from  common  schools,  but  more  partic- 
ularly from  close  application  in  private.  He  was  li- 
censed to  practice  medicine  by  the  censors  of  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana.  He 
opened  an  office  in  Noblesville  in  June,  1826;  in  Jan- 
uary, 1S27,  at  Somerset  (now  Laurel);  in  the  spring  of 
1S29  in  Connersville;  and  in  January,  1S30,  he  returned 
to  Noblesville.  Doctor  Clark  is  one  of  the  oldest 
physicians  in  the  state,  and  one  of   the   ]ii<.necis  of  the 


county.  In  1S43  he  served  one  term  in  the  Legislature. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  Probate  Judge  for  seven  years; 
was  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  served 
until  the  office  was  abolished  by  law  in  1S52.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1S50; 
was  for  several  years  cciinected  with  the  <h\-goods 
business;  but  never,  even  for  a  brief  period,  neglected 
his  medical  practice,  which  had  grown,  year  by  year, 
larger  and  moyre  lucrative,  and  extended  all  over  the 
county  and  into  adjoining  counties.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Almarine  C.  Bond,  of  West  Virginia,  November 
23,  1S26.  They  traveled  from  West  Viiginia  on  horse- 
back, over  three  hundred  miles,  to  Indiana,  in  the  month 
of  December.  They  had  eight  children  ;  one  son  and  two 
daughters  are  still  living.  The  former  is  Haymond  W. 
Clark,  merchant;  and  of  the  latter  are  Julia,  widow 
of  the  late  Jacob  E.  Loehr,  Esq.,  of  Noblesville,  and 
Cassandra,  wife  of  Dewitt  C.  Chipman,  a  lawyer  of 
Richmond,  Indiana.  Up  to  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party  he  was  a  Whig.  Since  1S56  he  has 
been  a  strong  Republican.  In  his  public  and  professional 
life  Doctor  Clark  is  no  less  respected  and  admired 
than  for  his  many  social  qualities  in  private.  He  bears 
the  weight  of  seventy-seven  years  less  heavily  than  many 
men  two  decades  younger.  His  wife,  whose  age  is  over 
seventy-two,  is  also  in  the  possession  of  excellent  health. 
And  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  their  home,  and  with 
a  large  and  well-selected  library,  they  are  spending  the 
evening  of  their  days  in  peace  and  happiness,  which  is 
the  Creator's  best  return  for  a  life  of  purity  and  useful- 
ness. As  an  evidence  of  his  liberality  as  a  public  ben- 
efactor, he  donated,  December  12,  1S79,  his  large  and 
valuable  medical  library,  including  all  his  medical  jour- 
nals, the  accumulation  of  many  years,  altogether  valued 
at  several  thousand  dollars,  to  the  Central  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  a  new,  vigorous,  and  promising 
medical  institution  established  at  Indianapolis.  This 
valuable  gift  is  to  be  denominated  the  Haymond  W. 
Clark  Library  of  the  Central  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

rf^l  ~^^^ 

i|-HASE,  HIRAM  W.,  president  of  the  Lafayette 
■1  i!)  Savings  Bank,  and  attorney  and  counselor  at  law, 
}  :3)  is  a  native  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  New  York, 
^c^'^  where  he  was  born  on  the  12th  of  January,  1S23, 
removing  with  his  parents  to  Oneida  County,  in  the 
same  state,  a  few  months  later.  The  family  resided  on 
a  farm,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  enjoyed  no  ad- 
vantages of  education  excepting  such  as  were  afforded 
by  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  which  were  gen- 
erally open  only  during  the  winter  months.  •  He  im- 
proved the  opportunities  afforded  him  so  well,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  fall  of  1S39,  before  he  had  attained 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  successfully  passed  an  examina- 
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lion  and  was  licenscil  to  teach  a  common  scliool.  The 
next  two  winters  were  thus  employeil,  anJ  his  earnings 
in  this  capacity  enabled  him  to  attend  the  Augusta 
Academy  in  the  summers  of  1S40  and  1S41.  After  fin- 
ishing his  studies  in  tliis  institution  of  learning,  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  John  Dean,  Ksq-.a!  Ucansvillc, 
New  York,  on  the  4th  of  M.iy,  1X42.  In  this  place  he 
successfully  laid  the  foundniion  of  his  legal  knowledge, 
and  upon  removing  to  Indiana,  in  June,  1844,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt,  of  Lo- 
gansport.  After  being  there  for  three  months,  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  tlu-  taUnied  l)ut  eccentric  Rufus 
A.  Lockwood,  tlien  in  full  i>racticc  in  Lafayette.  Mr. 
I.ockwood  ofieretl  liim  a  resjionsible  position  in  his 
office,  which  was  accepted;  and  when  the  latter  re- 
moved to  California,  in  February,  1849,  Mr.  Chase  was 
left  in  full  control  of  his  business  and  property.  He 
wa>  atlmitted  to  practice  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  August, 
1844,  ''>'  ^^^^  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  Indiana  in 
December,  1845,  and  by  the  .Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  February,  1S63.  Law  has  found  an 
attentive  votary  in  him,  and  all  of  his  time,  except 
that  which  he  gives  to  the  Lafayette  Savings  R.ink, 
is  spent  in  examination  of  its  principles  and  in  ap- 
])lication  of  its  rules.  He  has  two  sons  associated 
with  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  Fred 
S.  and  Frank  W.  His  third  son,  II.  G.  Chase, 
M.  D.,  is  located  at  Walnut  Hills,  c:incinnati.  Mr. 
Chase  has  for  a  long  time  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  railroad  interests  of  Lafayette,  as  great,  per- 
haps, as  those  of  any  other  city  of  its  size,  particularly 
witli  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  (from 
1S52  to  186S),  the  Lafayette,  Muiicie  and  IMooming- 
toii  (now  the  Lake  Eric  and  Western),  and  the  Cincin- 
nati, Lafayette  and  Chicago  Railroads.  Mr.  Chase  was 
largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Lafayette  Savings 
Hank  in  1869.  He  drafted  the  law,  and  with  a  few  of 
liis  friends,  and  especially  M.  L.  I'eirce,  F.s(|.,  succeeded 
in  placing  it  upon  a  sound  basis.  He  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  its  trustees  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  subsequently  elected  its  president,  which  jiosition 
he  still  holds.  This  institution  has  met  with  remark- 
able success,  Largely  owing  to  the  attention  Mr.  Chase 
has  been  able  to  give  to  it.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
SccoikI  I'reshyterian  Church.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Re- 
publican, but  has  never  held  any  public  oflice  ex- 
cepting that  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  adjoining 
county  of  Benton  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  other 
trusts  of  a  minor  character.  He  was  married,  on  the 
1 2th  of  May,  1S47,  to  Miss  R.  Sophia  Gridley,  of 
Onei.la  County,  New  York,  and  h.as  had  six  children 
born  to  Kim,  five  of  whom  are  still  living.  Mr.  Chase 
ranks  among  the  ablest  an<l  most  trustworthy  lawyers 
of  Lafayette;  his  reputation  resting  chiefly  upon  his 
sound   knowledge  an.l    geiiernlly   correct    a|.plication  of 


the  common  law.  His  probity  is  proverbial.  His  im- 
l)ulses,  always  earnest,  are  usually  in  the  right  direction. 
He  enjoys  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  is  as 
inuch  a  student  now  as  when  he  first  opened  his  Hlack- 
stonc.  His  success,  in  addition  to  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  is  mainly  due  to  his  industry  and 
fidelity,  and  to  that  high  professional  courtesy  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  a  well-bred  lawyer.  He  has  great 
force  of  character,  fine  social  qualities,  plain  and  unas- 
suming manners,  and  good  executive  abilities.  As  a 
speaker,  he  is  original  and  forcible. 


/{"HITTENDEN,  GEORGE  F.,  M.  D.,  of  Anderson, 
T;|,j  was  born  in  Switzerland  County,  liuiiana,  Deceni- 
<.-6j  ber  25,  1830.  The  Chiltendens  are  a  very  large 
'"y-  and  influential  family,  of  English  descent,  and 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Connecticut.  They 
subscfpiently  pushed  northward  into  Vermont,  where 
Thomas  Chittenden,  great-great-grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography,  filled  the  office  of  Governor  of 
the  state  for  twenty-one  consecutive  years.  His  son 
also  occupied  that  position  six  years.  S.  B.  Chittenden, 
present  member  of  Congress  from  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
is  a  relative  of  Doctor  Chittenden.  His  father,  John 
11.  Chittenden,  was  a  farmer  of  New  York,  and  an  early 
pioneer  of  this  state,  having  settled  in  Vevay,  .Switzer- 
land County,  in  1818.  He  afterward  moved  to  Ohio, 
where  he  is  still  living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 
His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  A.  Mitchell, 
was  born  in  Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  Iler  father  served 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Doctor  Chittenden  was  educated 
primarily  in  the  common  schools,  and  in  Corydon  Acad- 
emy, which  he  attended  two  years.  He  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Madison,  in  the  office  of  Benjamin 
Levitt.  After  three  years  of  diligent  study,  including 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  medical  college  in  .\nn  .-Vrbor, 
Michigan,  he  enterctl  the  L^niversity  of  Louisville,  and 
was  graduated  in  March,  1S55.  He  then  commenced 
practice  in  Milford,  Decatur  County;  remained  there 
three  years,  and  removed  thence  to  Anderson.  Sotm 
war  began  its  work  of  woe  in  the  South,  and  Doctor 
Chilteiulen  was  summoned  to  attend  the  suffering  vic- 
tims. In  May,  1S61,  he  was  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  16th  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  the  following 
year  w.as  promoted  to  the  surgeoncy  of  the  regiment, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1864.  when, 
because  of  ill-health,  he  resigned  and  returned  home. 
During  this  jieriod  he  acted  for  one  year  as  division 
surgeon  of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  division,  and  also  as 
medical  director  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  under 
General  John  A.  McClernand.  In  1858  Doctor  Chitten- 
den was  chosen  to  represent  Madison  and  Henry  Coun- 
ties in  the  Legislature,  and  served  one  regular  and  one 
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special  term  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Corpora- 
tions, and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Benevo- 
lent Institutions.  In  1S72  he  was  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature commissioner  of  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane, 
and  is  still  acting  in  that  capacity.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  pruvi.siunal  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  hospital  for  the  insane,  which  is  to 
be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  excepting  that 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Doctor  is  connected  with  tlie 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  politics  his  opinions  are  in  ac- 
cord with  those  uf  the  Republican  party,  and  he  always 
takes  an  active  part  in  its  management,  being  gener- 
ally on  the  county  and  state  central  committee  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  married,  in  January,  1S56,  to  Miss 
Amanda  Branham,  daughter  of  Linfield  Branham,  Esq., 
of  Jennings  County,  a  relative  of  David  Branham,  who 
was  once  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  this  state,  but 
died  during  the  campaij^n.  Three  children,  Carrie,  Ed- 
gar, and  Mattie,  have  been  born  of  this  union.  Doctor 
Chittenden  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  j\Iad- 
ison  County,  and  has  few  superiors  in  the  state.  He 
excels  especially  as  a  surgeon,  and  is  considered  the 
only  proficient  one  in  that  county.  Few  physicians 
ever  held  at  so  early  an  age  such  important  positions 
as  he  while  in  the  army,  nor  performed  their  duties 
so  ably.  He  is  a  man  of  refined  taste,  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  general  literature,  and  a  profound  student 
of  medicine.  As  already  seen,  his  superior  intelligence, 
ability,  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  certain 
important  trusts,  have  made  him  influential  in  politics, 
and  secured  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  state 
authorities.  In  private  life  he  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
in  demeanor,  yet  of  a  very  social  disposition,  and  a 
ready  conversationalist.  It  is  in  these  humbler  relations 
that  men's  characters  are  most  fully  tested;  and  here, 
also,  as  in  public  duties,  Doctor  Chittenden  is  governed 
by  principles  of  virtue  and  duty. 

>«52(!€'-c 

fLARK,  DOCTOR  OTHNIEL  LOOKER,  of  La- 
fayette, Indiana.  Of  those  who  assisted  in  the 
,..^,  work  of  foundin*:  the  now  beautiful  an<l  thriving 
^y^*  city  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  by  their  energy 
and  means  contributed  in  laying  the  solid  foundation 
of  its  present  prosperity,  no  name  is  more  permanently 
associated,  or  more  gratefully  recalled,  than  that  of  the 
subject  of  this  brief  sketch.  Doctor  O.  L.  Clark  was  born 
in  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  March  17,  1S05.  His  par- 
ents were  Ali,on  and  Sarah  (Haymond)  Clark,  who 
w*ere  of  English  descent.  His  schooling  was  exceed- 
ingly limited,  but  his  self-culture  and  reading  made 
him  prominent  as  a  scholar.  His  father  died  when  the 
son  was  very  young,  and  the  lessons  of  self-dependence 
which  he  was  so  early  obliged   to  learn   were  doubtless 


the  secret  uf  his  success  in  after  life.  His  first  inclina- 
tion, and  the  one  ruling  purpose  of  his  life,  was  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  his 
extensive  and  successful  practice  testified  the  energy 
with  which  he  pursued  this  calling.  He  first  studied 
with  his  brother-in-law  at  Brookville,  Indiana,  com- 
mencing practice  in  Lafayette  in  the  fall  of  1826.  He  re- 
moved to  Indiana  in  early  life,  and  to  Lafayette  about 
the  time  the  site  of  that  city  was  determined  upon. 
From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  efforts  and 
his  means  aided  every  public  and  educational  measure 
for  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
place.  Although  he  never  sought  public  office,  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  was  sjient  in  public  positions,  the 
majority  of  which  he  assumed  at  a  great  pecuniary  loss 
to  himself.  For  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of 
county  agent,  and  for  ten  years  he  represented  his 
county  in  the  state  Legislature,  eight  years  as  state  Sen- 
ator, with  characteristic  carefulness  and  fidelity.  His 
letters  written  during  this  time  to  an  intimate  friend 
show  an  unselfish  public  spirit,  and  a  care  for  the  high- 
est interests  of  his  constituents,  that  are  not  common. 
April  30,  1S31,  he  was  married,  at  Lafayette,  to  Miss 
Charille  Durkee,  formerly  of  Champion,  Jefferson 
County,  New  York,  whose  father,  Doctor  John  Durkee, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Indiana,  removed  to  Terre 
Haute,  and  tlience  to  Lafayette,  about  the  time  of  the 
sale  of  i>ublic  lands  at  that  place.  The  children  of 
Doctor  Clark  numbered  five  boys  and  four  girls,  three 
of  the  former  being  now  dead.  He  never  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  religious  faith,  though  at  one  time  con- 
templating it,  but  he  was  an  attendant. of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  For  every  thing  sacred  he  had  a  most  consci- 
entious regard,  and  was  well  versed  in  religious  liter- 
ature. In  politics  he  was  first  a  Whig  and  afterwards  a 
Republican.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  he  was 
intensely  solicitous,  first  to  avoid  strife  and  then  to 
succeed  in  that  terrible  conflict.  For  this  purpose  he 
visited  President-elect  Lincoln,  in  company  with  the 
Hon.  Ali)ert  S.  White,  at  his  home  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  to  confer  with  him  on  national  affairs;  and  was 
deeply  moved  and  much  troubled  at  what  he  considered 
Mr.  Lincoln's  seeming  want  of  appreciation  of  the  dan- 
ger and  magnitude  of  the  impending  struggle.  All  of 
his  sons  who  had  reached  the  required  age  entered  the 
army.  He  died  December  29,  1866,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one  years,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  four  daughters. 
Perhaps  the  briefest  and  most  fitting  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory can  best  be  expressed  in  a  remark  often  heard  from 
those  who  knew  him  best:  "His  was  a  character  of 
pure  gold."  Though,  as  before  stated,  he  made  no  pub- 
lic profession  of  his  religious  faith,  his  private  and  pub- 
lic life  were  without  reproach,  and  were  a  quiet  but 
forcible  exemplification  of  the  best  of  creeds.  As  a 
husband,  father,  and  friend,  he  was  faithful,  affectionate, 
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anil  beloved  ;  as  a  pliysician,  he  was  careful  and  con-  '  lie  was  on  the  Dcmocralic  ticket  as  a  candiiiale  for 
■scienlious;  as  a  citizen,  upright,  public-spirited,  and  elector  for  the  state  at  large.  Each  time  he  made  a 
honest.  Living  a  life  of  singular  purity  and  unostenta-  j  jniblic  canvass  of  the  state,  and  his  speeches  were  re- 
tious  benevolence,  his  best  and  most  appropriate  cpitajih  markable  for  their  clearness  and  force.  In  1878  he  was 
is   the   lasting   and    affectionate   regard   with    which   his  '  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  jiarty  for  Congress,  but  dc- 


memory  is  still  cherished  by  all  who  knew 


i1?OFFROTH,  JOHN  R.,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
\X.^  of  Inilinna,  was  born  in  Greencastlc,  Franklin 
\-::^.  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
'"-i^  August,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Wood)  Coffroth.  His  father  and  grandfather 
were  natives  of  Maryland,  and  were  of  German  descent; 
while  his  mother  was  of  English  extraction — her  ances- 
tors, for  several  generations,  were  natives  of  Virginia. 
John  R.  CofTroth  received  a  good  cduc.-ition,  and  was 
enal)led  to  begin  the  study  of  the  law  with  Hon.  James 
X.  Mcl-anahan,  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  while 
still  a  very  young  man.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1S4S, 
before  he  had  reached  his  majority,  he  was  admitted 
to  ilic  liar,  and  in  May  of  the  year  following  he  re- 
moved to  what  was  then  the  far  West,  settling  in 
Huntington,  Huntington  County,  Indiana.  He  at  once 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  and  resided  there  un- 
til February  14,  1870,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
I.af.ayette,  where  he  has  since  been  constantly  engaged 
in  his  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  Indi.ana  in  November, 
1851,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
March,  1866.  Mr.  Coffroth  takes  a  great  interest  in 
educational  subjects.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity for  several  years,  and  during  a  part  of  that  lime 
was  president  of  the  board.  He  is  essentially  a  man  of 
work,  idleness  is  unknown  to  him.  He  has  obtained 
an  enviable  reputation  at  the  bar.  .As  an  advocate,  he 
is  a  clear,  concise,  and  able  speaker,  and  at  times  shows 
great  oratorical  powers.  He  is  a  man  of  great  pluck 
and  energy,  and  seems  to  know  no  such  word  as  fail. 
All  questions  sulimitlid  to  him  undergo  a  careful 
analysis.  He  is  n'>t  cuntent  with  being  substantially 
right,  but  requires  all  details  to  be  flni^hed.  Hi.s  learn- 
ing is  not  confined  to  case  law  alone,  but  is  distin- 
guished for  a  knowledge  of  unflerlying  princi[iles.  His 
luactice  has  been  large,  various,  and  extended.  He 
weighs  matters  deliberately  before  action  ;  but,  when  a 
conclusion  is  formed  for  practical  purposes,  he  then 
riioves  with  little  respect  to  adverse  consequences.  In 
politics  he  has  been  a  Democrat,  and  an  active  partisan, 
but  has  generally  avoided  political  oflice.  although  he 
has  been  supported  by  his  party  for  pulilic  position  a 
number  of  times.  He  has  been  several  times  a  member 
of  the  In<liana  legislature;  in  1866  he  was  a  can<lidate 
fi>r  the  office  of  attorney-general,  and  in  1S68  and   1872 


clined  on  account  of  his  private  business.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Susan  Randolph,  by 
whom  he  has  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 


i|'>ULVER,  PRIMUS  P.,  deputy  collector  of  internal 
TJ.  revenue.  Lara)-eite,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Tippe- 
}■:  canoe  County.  Indiana,  February  24,  1851,  and 
'^''•j^  although  now  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he 
has  for  several  years  filled  many  positions  of  mportancc 
and  responsibility.  He  is  the  son  of  Moses  Crane  and 
Melinda  (Earl)  Culver.  His  father  is  an  old  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  Tippecanoe  County,  and  for  many 
years  represented  that  county  fn  one  or  the  other 
branches  of  the  state  Legislature.  The  son  was  reared 
on  a  farm,  but  his  early  inclinations  were  decidedly 
averse  to  so  quiet  a  life,  antl,  as  experience  has  shown, 
his  tastes  and  talents  were  far  better  adapted  to  more 
active  business  i)ursuits.  His  early  education  was  only 
such  as  was  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the 
state.  Long  before  he  had  attained  the  requisite  age  he 
enlisted  seveml  times  in  the  Union  service,  but  wa.s  .as 
often,  by  the  efforts  of  his  father  and  friends,  brought 
home,  until,  finding  all  opposition  useless,  his  father 
consented,  and  he  enlisted,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  when  not  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  Company 
'  O,  72d  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  .\.  O.  Miller 
1  being  colonel.  He  made  a  brilliant  and  enviable  record, 
and  was  highly  complimented  by  General  Wilder  for 
his  fearlessness  and  biavery  in  the  execution  of  very 
hazardous  undertakings,  though  the  youngest  member 
of  the  regiment.  His  first  public  position  was  that  of 
deputy  auditor  of  the  county,  November  6,  1870. 
Whilst  serving  in  that  capacity  he  was  elected  assistant 
;  secretary  of  the  stale  Senate,  in  November,  1872,  and 
i  re-elected  at  the  regular  session  in  January.  1873.  He 
w.Ts  elected  county  auditor  in  October,  1S74,  taking 
the  office  the  November  following  and  holding  it 
four  years.  During  that  time  he  made  a  complete  and 
valuable  abstract  of  the  real  estate  of  the  county.  In 
1879  he  was  a]>pointed  to  the  office  he  now  holds,  of 
deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Seventh 
I  District.  December  23,  1874,  he  married  Miss  Salina  A. 
Black,  daughter  of  Samuel  .'V.  Black,  Esq.,  deceased. 
I  They  have  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  is  an 
active,  influential  Republican,  and  one  of  the  frjremost 
'  leaders  of  the  party  in  his  section  of  the  state.  With 
I  the  advantages  of  youth,  .an  established  character  for  in- 
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tegrity,  and  an  honorablu  and  unblemished  record,  he 
is  destined  to  exert  a  wide  and  beneficial  influence 
among  his  fellow-men. 

JflAVIDSON,  ROBERT  PARKS,  a  prominent  law- 
'jj'jjl  ye'"  of  Lafayette,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
:2]||  families  of  Kentucky,  was  born  in  that  common- 
"ioA  wealth,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1826. 
The  progenitors  of  tlie  family  in  Kentucky  were  both 
men  of  prominence  and  worth.  James  Parks,  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  was  identified  as  Representative  and 
state  Senator  with  the  political  history  of  the  state; 
while  Thomas  Davidson,  the  paternal  grandfather,  was 
no  less  prominent  in  private  life,  and  died,  as  he  lived, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.  He  was  also  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  great  personal  courage — a  notable 
distinction  in  a  land  where  men  are  proverbial  for  pluck 
and  bravery.  The  death  of  his  father  while  Robert 
was  yet  an  infant  compelled  the  mother  to  return  to 
her  father's  roof.  To  this  earnest  Christian  woman 
Robert  was  devotedly  attached,  and  to  her  careful 
training  is  largely  indebted  for  that  high  sense  of  honor 
and  spotless  integrity  ndiich  have  characterized  his  ac- 
tions through  life.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
placed  in  an  academy,  where  he  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in 
the  spring  of  1S45,  ^vhere  he  remained  from  his  fresh- 
man to  his  senior  year.  He  then  changed  to  Center 
College,  Kentucky,  and  w  a,  graduated  therefrom  in  the 
d.ass  of  1S48.  Two  years  later  lie  received  the  second 
degree  of  M.  A.  He  decided  upon  the  profession  of 
the  law  as  his  life  work,  anil  was  licensed  to  jiractice 
in  February,  1S51.  He  immediately  located  in  Frank- 
fort, where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
when,  wishing  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  operations, 
he  removed  to  Lafayette,  where  he  still  continues  to 
reside.  Although  educated  in  the  Democratic  school 
of  politics,  at  a  time  \\-hen  party  feeling  ran  high,  Mr. 
Davidson  was  never  an  intense  partisan.  He  gave  Mr. 
Douglas  his  earnest  support  in  the  memorable  canvass 
of  i860;  and  some  months  later,  when  traitors  and 
demagogues  in  the  South  attempted  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Union,  he  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence 
upon  the  side  of  the  government.  By  Governor  Mor- 
ton he  was  appointed  draft  commissioner  of  Clinton 
County  in  1862;  and  after  the  restoration  of  peace 
resumed  his  relations  with  the  Democratic  party.  With  I 
no  particular  political  aspirations,  Mr.  Davidson  has 
never  been  an  office-seeker.  He,  however,  held  the 
office  of  district  prosecuting  attorney  for  four  years; 
was  Common  Pleas  Judge  for  the  district  composed  of 
Clinton  and  Carroll  Counties;  and  represented  Tippe- 
canoe *,'ounty  in  the  Lower  House  in  the  session  of 
1870-72.      His  chief   ambition  is  to  stand    in    the  front 


rank  of  his  profession,  and  to  th-s  end  he  has  Vjent 
every  energy  and  toiled  unceasingly.  That  he  has  suc- 
ceeded is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  reputation  he  enjoys 
among  his  brethren.  Personally,  he  is  a  warm  and 
true  friend.  Fearlessness  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
traits  of  his  character.  He  never  shuns  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  of  his  actions,  but  does  what  he 
considers  his  duty,  no  matter  what  the  consequences. 
Above  all,  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  has  been  a  man 
of  unswerving  integrity  and  unblemished  honor;  and  he 
will  do  nothing  which  could  lower  himself  in  his  own 
esteem  or  tliat  of  others.  His  standard  is  high  ;  and 
when  he  believes  himself  in  the  right  no  power  on 
earth  can  divert  him  from  the  path  wdiich  honor  and 
good  judgment  point  out.  He  possesses  a  moderate  for- 
tune, and  is  ever  ready  to  contribute  to  all  objects, 
whether  charitable,  religious,  political,  or  literary,  which 
deserve  his  support.  He  is  foremost  in  advancing  by 
pen  or  purse  .all  projects  which  can  benefit  or  increase 
tjie  prosjierity  of  his  adopted  city.  He  married.  May 
15,  1S49,  -^'iss  Jennie  S.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Clay- 
baugh,  D.  D.,  professor  of  theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  They  have  seven  children, 
two  daughters  and  five  sons;  the  eldest,  Joseph  C,  is 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  law,  under 
the  firm  name  of  R.  P.  &  J.  C.  Davidson;  the  second 
son  is  a  lasv  student  in  their  office,  while  the  third  is 
official  stenographer  of  the  courts  of  that  county. 


IP 
t|uZAN,  GEORGE  N.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
Zionsville,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Boone  County, 
":,  Indiana,  July  S,  1S42.  He  is  the  third  son  of 
Vvi'i  Hon.  John  and  Catherine  (Cox)  Duzan.  His  father 
was  a  prominent  farmer  and  miller  of  Boone  County 
in  its  early  days,  and  had  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  county  in  the  state  Legislature.  The  Doctor 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  at 
Zionsville,  alternating  his  studies  with  work  on  the  farm 
in  summer.  In  1S5S  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
with  his  uncle,  Doctor  W.  N.  Duzan,  with  whom  he 
studied  for  three  years,  and  then  entered  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1S61. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  he  commenced  practice  at  Zions- 
ville, and  continued  until  1864,  when  he  entered  the 
army  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States 
army.  He  was  on  detached  duty  most  of  the  time  of 
his  service  in  the  army,  and  was  assigned  to  United 
States  Hospital  No,  8,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  While 
here  he  attended  lectures  at  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, from  which  he  graduated  in  1865.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  he  returned  to  Zionsville,  and  resumed  prac- 
tice, and  by  close  application  he  has  built  up  a  fine 
business,  and   is  reputed   as  one   of  the  most  successful 
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physicians  in  the  county,  and  Ims  tlie  largest  practice  of 
any  physician  in  Zionsville.  August  31,  1S65,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Nellie  CrulchfieUl,  of  Indianapolis,  by  whom 
he  has  one  son.  The  Doctor's  religious  opinions  are  of 
a  materialistic  tendency.  Politically,  he  votes  and  works 
with  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fcl- 
hnvs,  is  a  meml>er  of  the  Boone  County  Medical 
Society,  .and  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  He  has  also 
been  twice  appointefl  delegate  to  the  American  Medical 
.Association,  and  his  standing  with  the  profession  is 
greatly  above  the  average.  .'\s  a  citizen,  he  is  highly 
respected,  and  he  is  a  popular  man  in  his  community. 


m 

jr|0XEY,  MAJOR  CHARLES  T.,  of  Anderson,  was 
HM  born  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  July  13, 
^1,  1S41.  His  parents  were  ^Villiam  and  Katherine 
Viiy'i  Doxey.  The  former  was  a  native  of  South  Car- 
olina and  of  French  descent.  When  Charles  was  but 
a  child  the  father  died,  and  the  family  were  left  in  such 
straitened  circumstances  that  he  was  compelled  to  do 
chores  and  other  light  work  on  neighboring  farms,  and 
wasileprived  for  several  years  of  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing school.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
his  mother,  at  his  solicitation,  removed  with  the  family 
to  Minnesota.  There  he  remained  for  about  one  year, 
employcfl  in  hard  farm  labor,  giving  with  filial  affection 
a  part  of  his  earnings  to  his  mother.  Eut  at  length, 
determined  to  gratify  his  long  cherished  desire  for  an 
education,  he  made  his  way  to  Fairbury,  Illinois,  and, 
having  engaged  with  a  farmer  to  work  for  liis  board, 
began  attending  a  district  school.  Here  he  studied  with 
great  diligence,  and  to  earn  the  money  needed  for  books 
and  clothing,  toiled  hard  on  the  farm,  even  by  moon- 
light. In  this  manner  he  persevered  for  three  years, 
until  he  had  acquired  a  knowdcdge  of  the  common 
branches.  The  year  1861  fcnmd  him  engaged,  at  thir- 
teen dollars  per  month,  at  a  warehouse  at  -Attica  in  this 
state.  Then  followed  a  new  era  in  his  life.  Ilis  youth- 
ful energies,  which  had  been  exerted  only  in  self-sup- 
port, were  to  be  displayed  with  tenfold  force  in  defense 
of  an  imperiled  nation,  for  the  hostile  guns  of  Charles- 
ton had  roused  the  peace-loving  North  to  the  stern 
arbitration  of  arms.  Enlisting  as  a  private  in  the 
19th  Indiana  Volunteers,  he  .served  as  such  and  as 
orderly  sergeant  until  November  23  of  that  year,  when 
he  was  commissioned  sergeant-m.ajor ;  again,  on  the 
9th  of  the  following  month,  he  received  a  commission, 
as  second  lieutenant.  In  February,  1S62,  Lieutenant 
Doxcy  resigned,  and,  reluming  home,  organized  a  com- 
pany for  the  l6th  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  made 
captain.  The  battle  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,  soon 
followed,    and    it    proved,    especially  to  his    company,  a 


bajUism  of  blood,  twenty-six  of  its  sixty-two  members 
being  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Doxey  was  taken 
prisoner,  but,  being  soon  exchanged,  resumed  command 
of  his  company,  and  met  the  enemy  again  and  again, 
at  Arkansas  Post,  Fort  Gibson,  Laurel  Ilill,  Raymond, 
Champion  Hills,  Black  River  Bridge,  and  in  that  awful 
charge  of  May  22,  1S63,  on  the  intrenchments  of  \'icks- 
burg.  The  remaining  part  of  his  military  record  is 
quoted  from  a  published  article  commemorative  of  his 
gallant  services: 

"On  the  night  of  March  2S,  1864,  while  in  comman<l 
of  his  regiment,  supported  by  the  35th  (Indiana)  Reg- 
iment, as  the  advance  of  Ceneral  Banks's  Red  Kiver 
campaign,  he  surprised  and  captured  the  rebel  patrols 
at  Munson  Hill,  and,  obtaining  fiom  them  the  counter- 
sign, made  his  way  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  making 
prisoners  of  the  entire  command — three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  their  horses,  arms,  and  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. This  action  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  t)f  the  war.  At  the 
battle  of  Manstield  while  in  command  loth  of  his  o«n 
regiment  an<l  the  6th  Missouii,  together  with  a  section 
of  artillery,  he  repulsed  a  cavalry  charge,  almost  anni- 
hilating a  rebel  regiment.  The  day  following,  at  the 
battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Louisiana,  his  commanil  took 
the  colors  of  the  I9lh  Texas,  an  account  of  which  we 
take  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Indianapolisy(»«r//r?/.' 

**'The  recent  discussion  in  regard  to  the  Tex:is  flag 
captured  by  Hoosiers,  which  the  Tcxans  wt  re  demand- 
ing as  a  token  of  reconciliation,  has  called  to  mind  the 
capture  of  a  Texan  flag  by  the  l6th  Indiana  at  the 
battle  of  Pleasant  HilC  Lo'uiMana,  which  was  by  that 
regiment  presented  to  M.ajor  Charles  T.  D<.\ey,  of  this 
city,  who  now  has  it.  The  battle  was  a  hot  one,  and 
at  times  the  odds  seemed  against  us.  The  Sixteenth, 
commanded  by  Major  Doxey.  was  ordered  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  our  line  of  battle;  and  «hen  the  order 
came  to  charge,  M.aj"')r  Doxey  led  the  charge  in  person 
through  the  storm  of  grape  and  canister,  with  the  ral- 
lying cry,  "Come  on,  boys."  Inspired  by  this  example, 
our  regiment  made  a  g.illant  and  successful  charge,  driv- 
ing the  enemy  before  them,  and  capturing  the  flag  of  the 
19th  Texas,  an  elegant  banner,  gorgeou-ly  trimmed,  on 
whose  sides  appear  the  \V(u-ds,  "  Texans  Can  Never  be 
Slaves."  Silk  stre.imers  in  abundance  flutteied  beside 
it,  aiul  its  cajiture  was  considered  a  valuable  Iiojihy  of 
a  hard-fought  baillc.  In  the  midst  of  the  charge  Major 
Doxey  was  wounded  in  the  knee  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell,  but,  though  the  wound  was  a  serious  one.  he  con- 
tinued at  his  post,  untd  he  received  a  terrible  shot 
through  the  face,  when  he  was  carried  ofl'  the  field  to 
the  New  Orleans  Hospital,  where  he  lingered  for  a  long 
while,  unable  to  make  his  wants  known,  except  through 
the  medium  of  pencil  and  paper,  the  bullet  having  c.nr- 
ried  aw.ay  his  palate.  While  in  the  hospital  at  New 
Orleans,  the  captured  (lag  was  presented  to  him  by  his 
regiment,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  regard  for  his 
bravery'.'" 

Major  Doxcy  saved  from  his  pay  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  after  the  war  made  it  the  nucleus 
of  a  fortune,  by  investing  it  in  the  stave  and  heading 
business  in  -Anderson.  Success  at  once  attended  the  en- 
terprise, and,  though  twice  burned  out,  he  has  grad- 
ually enlarged  the  business,  until  it  now  embraces  large 
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shops  in  Kokomo,  as  well  as  in  Anrlersnn,  with  a  weekly 
pay-roll  of  about  five  hundred  dollars,  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
yearly  shipments  amounting  to  over  one  thousand  car- 
loads of  staves  and  heading.  Mr.  Doxey  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  has  been  for  three  terms  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  though  his  ward  is  largely  Democratic.  In  1S76 
he  was  elected  state  Senator  from  the  counties  of  Madi- 
son and  Delaware,  overcoming  in  this  success  a  large 
Democratic  majority.  This  memoir  can  not  fully  repre- 
sent the  life  of  Major  Doxey.  It  can  scarcely  be  more 
than  an  index,  pointing  with  exultant  finger  to  years  of 
patient  toil  and  final  success,  and  to  war  scenes  of  dar- 
ing and  endurance.  His  progress  from  a  penniless  or- 
phan to  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  to  important 
offices  both  civil  and  military,  is  due  entirely  to  his 
force  of  character.  All  success  is  doubtful  good  if  used 
for  self  alone;  but  Major  Doxey  has  shown  benevolence 
to  be  an  element  of  his  nature  in  seldom  or  never  turn- 
ing away  a  man  applying  for  work,  and  in  continuing 
business  through  the  late  panic,  though  with  steady 
loss,  in  order  to  prevent  distress  among  his  employes. 
Besides  making  his  own  manufacturing;  interests  so  ex- 
tensive, he  has  helped  others  to  establish  themselves, 
and  done  much  in  various  ways  to  promote  the  growth 
of  Anderson  and  the  welfare  of  its  people.  Deservedly 
popular,  and  possessing  the  requisite  ability,  he  may 
yet  serve  the  public  in  a  wider  and  still  move  honor- 
able sphere.  Major  Doxey  was  married,  July  16,  1S64, 
to  Miss  Clara  Craycrafl,  who  died  in  1S76;  he  was  again 
wedded  April  II,  187S,  to  Miss  Minnie  W.  Stillwell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  T.  N.  Stillwell,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Sixth  District. 

— >'^n^- — 

'KJIfARL,  ADAl^rS,  tlie  son  of  Nehemiah  an.l  Rebecca 
^^  Earl,  was  born  in  Faiifielfl  County,  Oliio,  in  1820, 
{yft  and  was  tlie  youngest  but  one  of  lifteen  cliiltlren. 
^2^  His  parents  emigrated  from  New  England  in  1788, 
and  located  where  the  city  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  now 
stands,  and  in  1814  they  moved  still  farther  West,  settling 
in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Earl  passed  his  younger 
days  with  his  parents  on  the  farm  in  Ohio,  and  when, 
in  1837,  they  came  to  the  Wea  Plains,  in  Tippecanoe 
County,  Indiana,  he  came  with  them.  From  1S37  to 
1841  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  and  in  1841,  1842, 
and  1S43  he  constructed  flat-boats  on  the  Wabash  River, 
and,  loading  them  with  products  of  the  Wea  Plains,  took 
them  to  New  Orleans.  In  1845  ""tl  '^46  ^'^  engaged 
in  distilling,  and  feeding  stock.  In  1848  he  moved  to 
Lafayette,  and  started  in  a  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  J.  G.  Carnahan,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Carnahan  &  Earl,  until  1853,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  interest  to  his  partner,   and  embarked  in  the  whole- 


sale grocery  trade.  In  this  he  has  been  continuously 
engaged  up  to  the  present  time.  In  1S53,  in  company 
with  Henry  Jacobs,  of  Rainsville,  Warren  County,  In- 
diana, Mr.  Earl  conducted  a  general  merchandise  store 
at  that  place,  having  a  large  and  prosperous  trade  for 
several  years.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1853  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Moses  Fowler  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade,  under  the  name  of  Fowler  &  Earl.  In 
1857  this  firm  also  opened  a  banking  office,  known  as 
the  Indiana  Bank.  Afterwards  this  was  merged  into 
the  branch  at  Lafayette  of  the  Bank  of  the  Stale  of 
Indiana,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  charier  of  that 
corporation,  became,  and  still  is,  the  National  State 
Bank  of  Lafayette.  During  this  time  Mr.  Earl  had 
continued  as  the  active  manager  of  the  grocery  house, 
and  in  1857  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bruce,  of  Kentucky,  was 
admitted  as  partner,  under  the  style  of  Fowler,  Earl 
&  Bruce,  which  firm  continued  until  1S60,  when  Mr. 
Earl  purchased  the  other  interests,  and  associated  with 
himself  Mr.  W.  H.  Hatcher,  of  Lafayette,  the  firm 
being  Earl  S:  Hatcher.  The  business  in  groceries  had 
up  to  this  time  been  conducted  in  rooms  in  the 
Purdue  Block,  on  Second  Street,  but  had  now  become 
so  large  and  constantly  increasing  that  these  quarters 
were  found  to  be  inadequate;  and  in  1865  the  large 
stone-front  building  on  the  corner  of  .South  and  Third 
Streets,  known  as  Earl  &  Hatcher's  Block,  was  com- 
pleted by  them,  and  their  stock  in  trade  was  moved 
into  it  early  in  1S66.  In  February,  1S69,  Mr.  Hatcher 
died,  and  in  April  of  that  year  Mr.  C.  W.  Bangs, 
of  Lafayette,  was  admitted  as  partner  in  the  grocery 
house,  the  firm  being  Adams  Earl  &  Company.  In 
1876  Mr.  Morell  J.  Earl,  the  only  son  of  Adams  Earl, 
was  admitted  into  the  house,  and  continued  an  active 
member  until  his  death,  in  June,  1S79.  The  present 
members  of  the  firm  are  Adams  Earl  and  Charles  W. 
Bangs,  and  the  title  remains  unchanged.  Their  busi- 
ness throughout  this  state  and  Illinois  has  grown  to  be 
of  large  proportions,  and  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  grocery 
establishments  in  the  state.  In  i860  Mr.  Earl  engaged 
with  others  as  I.  H.  Telford  cS:  Co.,  in  pork  and  beef 
packing,  and  built  a  spacious  packing  house  in  Lafay- 
ette. They  continued  for  six  years,  and  did  a  large  and 
]>rosperous  trade.  In  1862  Mr.  Earl,  as  a  partner  in  Cul- 
bertson,  Blair  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  engaged  in  a  general 
commission  business  and  in  packing  pork  and  beef. 
They  built  a  large  packing  house  in  that  city,  and  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade  until  the  disso- 
lution of  the  partnership  in  1S67.  In  1S62  the  firm  of 
Carnahan,  Earl  &  Co.  (consisting  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Carna- 
han, and  Earl  &  Hatcher)  was  formed,  and  transacted 
a  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trade  for  three  years  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  Mr.  Earl  became  a  member  of  the  whole- 
sale dry-goods  house  of  Curtis,  Earl  &  Co.,  continuing  in 
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it  umil  iSfjQ,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  his  part- 
ners. In  1S69  an  enterprise  was  inaugurated  liy  Lafay- 
ette citizens  to  secure  an  east  and  west  railroad,  run- 
ning from  Muncie,  Indiana,  through  Lafayette,  to 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  to  be  called  the  Lafayette,  Mun- 
cie and  Bloomington  Railroad.  From  its  first  inception 
Mr.  Earl  took  an  active  interest  in  the  project,  and  at 
the  tirst  meeting  was  elected  a  director  of  the  company, 
and  liy  the  directors  president  of  the  railroad.  lie 
served  in  this  capacity  for  three  years,  during  which 
lime  the  western  division  of  the  road  was  completed 
and  put  in  operation.  In  1S70  the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette 
and  Chicago  Railroad  Company  was  organized,  to  con- 
struct aiul  operate  a  railroad  from  Lafayette  to  Kanka- 
kee, Illinois,  connecting  at  the  latter  pl.ace  with  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  thus  forming  the  connect- 
ing link  in  the  through  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago. 
This  road  was  built  and  owned  by  Adams  Earl,  Moses 
Fowler,  and  Gustavus  Ricker ;  Mr.  Earl  being  presi- 
dent, general  manager,  and  builder.  In  1877,  by 
purchasing  Mr.  Fowler's  bonds  and  stock,  he  secured 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  property,  and  to  its 
management  and  de\elopmeiit  gave  his  careful  and 
constant  attention.  The  road  has  done  a  very  large 
and  jirofiiable  business,  and  is  one  of  the  few  roads 
in  the  state  which  have  not,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  p.asscd  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  In  No- 
vember, 1S79,  Mr.  Earl  disposed  of  his  controlling 
interest  in  this  property  to  a  party  of  Boston  capitalists, 
and  retired  from  its  management.  This  road  crosses 
the  Kankakee  River  at  Waldron,  Illinois,  where,  in 
1874,  Mr.  F.arl,  in  company  with  others,  constructed 
large  and  complete  buildings  for  the  storage  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  tons  of  ice.  This  is  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, called  the  Kankakee  Crystal  Ice  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Earl  is  president.  The  taste  acquired  by 
.Mr.  Earl  in  early  life  for  the  farming  and  stock  business 
has  never  ceased  or  diminished.  In  connection  with 
his  other  duties  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  in  the  stock  and  grain  business; 
.and  this  has  always  been,  and  is  now,  one  of  his  largest 
]>roperty  interests.  In  1S62,  in  company  with  Mr.  M. 
Fowler,  he  jmrchascd  about  thirty-six  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Benton  County,  anil  improved  it  with  buildings, 
fences,  grain  fields,  and  pastures.  Upon  this  tract  of 
land  grazed  annually  from  two  thousand  to  four  thou- 
sand head  of  cnltlc.  The  rapid  devclopincnt  of  Benton 
County,  and  large  interests  of  Messrs.  Earl  &  Fowler  in 
the  county,  induced  them  to  take  steps  towards  the 
removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Oxford,  in  the  southern 
part,  lo  the  town  of  Fowler,  located  on  the  line  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  Road,  and  in  the 
geographical  center  of  the  county.  By  a  vote  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county  it  was  decided  lo  make  the 
change;   and   Messrs.  Earl  &  Fowler  donated  and  paid 


to  the  county  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  court-house.  In  1S74  Messrs.  Earl  &  Fowler  di- 
vided their  Benton  County  land,  Mr.  Fowler  taking  that 
portion  lying  south  and  west  of  the  town  of  Fowler, 
and  .Mr.  Earl  the  portion  lying  north  and  west,  and  ad- 
joining a  large  body  of  land  owned  by  Mr.  Earl  and 
Mr.  A.  D.  Raul).  In  1876  Mr.  Joseph  Ilixson  and 
Mr.  A.  D.  Raub  became  partners  of  Mr.  Earl  in  the 
firm  of  Hixson,  Raub  &  Earl,  in  farming  and  han<lling 
stock;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr.  Raub 
engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  and  grain  business 
at  Earl  Park,  in  Benton  County,  where  they  built  a 
large  elevator,  store-room,  and  cribs  for  the  storage  of 
corn.  Earl  Park  is  located  on  the  Cincinnati,  l^afayetle 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  near  the  north  part  of  Mr.  Earl's 
farm,  and  was  laid  out  and  owned  jointly  by  Messrs. 
Earl  &  Raub.  Midway  between  the  towns  of  Fowler 
and  Earl  Park,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chi- 
cago Railro.ad,  and  near  the  center  of  his  farm,  Mr. 
Earl  has  built  a  large  number  of  cribs  and  other  build- 
ings for  the  storage  and  handling  of  grain;  and  at  this 
point  has  ample  side-track  and  facilities  for  loading  and 
unloading  cars.  This  Benton  County  farm  is  well  im- 
proved, and  all  under  cultivation,  in  pastur.ige,  mead- 
ows, and  grain  fields,  and  is  worked  by  fifty-five  tenants. 
Mr.  Earl  also  has  a  large  farm  on  the  Wea  Plains,  in 
Tippecanoe  County,  four  miles  from  Lafayette.  Ilis 
handsome  residence  in  the  city  of  Lafayette  is  in  a  ten- 
acre  grove,  and  is  known  as  Fountain  Grove.  The 
grounds  are  covered  with  natural  forest  trees,  and  also 
inclose  a  deer  park.  Mr.  Earl's  wife  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  James  Hawkins,  of  Tippecanoe  County,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1S48;  and  he  h.as  two  children,  a 
daughter  and  son.  The  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Charles 
B.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  Lafayette  (son  of  the  late  Judge 
Stuart,  of  Logansport).  The  son  was  married,  in  1878, 
to  a  daughter  of  Hon.  \.  B.  Claypool,  of  Conncrsville. 
He  died,  as  before  stated,  in  June,  1S79,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Adams 
Earl  &  Co.  In  height,  Mr.  Earl  is  six  feet  and  one 
inch,  and  his  weight  varies  from  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  to  one  hundred  seventy-five  pounds.  He  has  led  a 
remarkably  industrious  life,  full  of  energy,  and  of  great 
force  of  character;  and  succeedetl  in  all  his  business 
undertakings,  accunndating  property  in  each  and  every 
year  of  his  business  life. 


"STTlNCH,  HIRAM  G.,  deceased,  of  Noblesvillc,  In- 
'ij  \  diana,   was  born   in  Genesee  County,   New  York, 

^  ;,;  in  1S07.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Judge  John 
i-^-    .and    Mehitable    (Brown)    Finch.      He    emigrated 

with  his  father's  family  to  Fayette  County,  Indiana,  in 

1813;  removed  to  Hamilton  County,  September,   1819, 
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and  located  on  what  was  then  called  Horseshoe  Prai- 
rie, about  two  miles  south  of  Noblesville.  He  chopped 
the  logs  for  the  first  cabin  in  Noblesville,  for  his  brother, 
Doctor  John  Finch.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Finch  became  a  boy  citizen  of  the  territory  of  Indiana 
three  years  before  the  organization  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  a  boy  citizen  of  Central  Indiana  for  years 
licfore  the  organization  of  the  county  of  Hamilton. 
'I'hus  in  truth  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  life  of  the 
deceased  is  the  history  of  Indiana  clearly  typified.  As 
a  child,  his  playmates  were  the  rude  Indian  boys  of 
the  forest;  as  a  youth,  his  associates  were  the  young 
and  vigorous  youths  of  forest  homes.  Mr.  Finch  was 
elected  assessor  for  the  county  of  Hamilton  in  1S42, 
filling  the  position  until  1S44,  when  he  was  chosen 
treasurer,  and  served  until  1S50,  a  period  of  si-x  years, 
embracing  two  terms.  His  duties  were  well  and  faith- 
fully performed.  He  was  also  during  this  time  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  fanning-mills 
and  harness,  besides  having  money  invested  in  mercan- 
tile enterprises.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  owing 
to  his  superior  judgment  of  horses,  he  was  appointed 
general  inspector  of  horses  for  the  guvcrnment,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  receiving  also  a  commission 
.as  captain  in  the  United  Slates  cavalry.  In  1S65  he 
returned  to  Indiana  and  engnged  in  farming.  Farm 
life,  however,  to  a  man  of  his  active  business  habits, 
hecoming  at  last  irksome,  induced  him  to  engage  in 
making  woolen  goods.  This  business  he  sohl  in  1S69, 
and*opened  a  boot  and  shoe  store.  In  1874  he  re- 
tired from  business,  and  died  May  10,  1879,  his  death 
being  considered  a  great  public  Inss.  Mr.  Finch  was  a 
stockholder  in  the  Indianapolis,  Peoria  and  Chicago 
RailrOiid,  rnd  a  director  in  that  corporalion  fr  many 
years  during  ilseaily  life;  ser\'cd  repeatedly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council;  \\'.as  one  of  the  first  county 
officers,  and,  in  short,  a  man  by  whose  liberality  and 
enterprise  the  town  of  Noblesville  h.ns  been  greatly  ben- 
efited. He  was  a  Republican  in  jiolitics,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciiurch.  He  Avas  mar- 
ried, September  10,  1840,  to  Miss  Maria  A.  Passwater, 
of  Connersville,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  of 
whom,  Horatio  and  Frank,  are  slill  living.  The  laltc  r, 
with  whom  his  mother  resides,  is  an  artisl,  in  liusiness  in 
Noblesville.  Alice  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  C.  Conner,  ex-member  of  Congress  froni  Texas. 


JIV'OWLER,  MOSES,  banker,   of  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
\  Among  the  older  residents  of  AVabash  Valley,  few 
i"  have  been  as  successful,  or  are  as  widely  known, 
cii.i3  and  none  more  sincerely  esteemed  for  their  public 
spirit  and  private  worth,  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Mr.    Fowler  was   born    in   Circleville,    Ohio,    April    30, 


1S15,  and,  though  past  the  age  of  sixty-five,  is  appar- 
ently just  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  bids  fair  to  add  yet 
many  years  of  usefulness  and  honor  to  his  past  success- 
ful career.  His  parents,  Samuel  and  Mary  (Rogers) 
Fowler  were  of  the  old  Revolutionary  stock,  and  were 
born  and  reared  in  Virginia,  inheriting  the  patriotic 
pride  of  that  grand  old  commonwealth.  The  father 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  both  parents  re- 
moved to  Ohio  before  the  birth  of  the  son.  His  in- 
clinations and  ambition  were  toward  a  mercantile  life, 
and  in  this  he  has  been  uniformly  and  singularly  suc- 
cessful, having  never  met  with  any  serious  financial  re- 
verses. After  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
tanning  business  for  about  two  years.  In  the  winter  of 
iSjg  he  came  to  Lafayette  with  Hon.  John  Purdue,  the 
generous  founder  and  donor  of  Purdue  University. 
With  Mr.  Purdue  he  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business 
for  some  four  or  five  years.  The  next  mercantile  un- 
dertaking was  with  two  other  successful  business  men, 
Mr.  William  F.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Robert  Stockwell,  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade.  For  seven  years  they  car- 
ried on  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  trades  in 
this  line  in  Indiana.  .Although  Lafayette  was  at  that 
lime  but  a  smalj  village,  yet,  being  the  terminu..  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Wabash  River,  their  trade  was  immense,  extending 
over  a  radius  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The 
magnitude  of  the  business  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  they  frequently  chartered  a  fleet  of  steamboats  to 
bring  their  stock  of  Southern  merchandise,  sugar,  cofifee, 
molasses,  etc.,  from  New  Orleans  to  Lafayette.  At  that 
time  the  Wabash  to  Lafayette  was  navigable  for  large 
first-class  steamers,  and  often  six  or  eight  of  these  would 
be  at  one  time  unloading  their  merchandise  at  that 
point.  The  firm  of  Fowler,  Reynolds  ct  Stockwell  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Adams  Earl,  who 
continued  it  for  about  two  years.  Having  met  with 
great  success  in  his  mercantile  pursuits,  Mr.  Fowler 
turned  his  attention  to  the  business  of  banking,  and 
wilh  his  former  partner,  Adams  Earl,  opened  a 
private  hank,  and  continued  it  as  such  for  about  one 
year,  when  the  Bank  of  the  State  was  originated  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  in  connection  with  that  distinguished 
financier,  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  others.  The  Lafayette  branch,  of 
which  Mr.  Fowler  was  made  president,  proved  to  be 
the  strongest  branch  (save  one)  in  the  state.  This 
flourishing  institution  was  afterwards  merged  into  the 
present  National  State  Bank.  Its  capital  and  available 
resources  amount  to  over  a  million  of  dollars.  Besides 
the  prominent  positions  which  Mr.  Fowler  has  held 
in  mercantile  and  financial  circles,  he  has  also  de- 
voted much  time  and  means  to  railroad  and  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  With  two  other  gentlemen  he 
formed    a    company    and    constructed    the    Cincinnati, 
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I-afayelte  and  Chicago  Railroad,  the  short  line  to 
Chicago,  now  known  as  ihe  Kankakee  Line.  He 
has  also  for  many  years  been  a  director  of  the  In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Railroad.  His 
agricultural  investments,  like  all  others  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged,  have  been  on  a  most  extended  scale, 
and  proved  equally  successful.  In  the  adjoining  county 
of  Henton  he  has  owned  for  many  years  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  finest  farming  lands,  and,  after  selling 
large  portions  in  small  tracts  to  actual  settlers,  he  has 
still  left  a  magnificent  landed  estate  of  twenty  thousand 
acres,  about  one-half  of  which  he  cultivates  in  grass, 
and  on  the  remainder  he  pastures  twenty-five  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  It  has  long  been  the  ambition  of  Mr. 
fowler  to  have  a  magnificent  model  farm  on  the  fertile 
prairies,  and  he  must  feel  no  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion in  having  so  nearly  realized  his  long-chcrishetl  de- 
sire in  being  the  possessor  of  one,  which  in  its  extent, 
beauty,  and  completenes.s,  has  few  if  any  equals  in  this 
eountv.  The  sales  from  grain  and  stock  on  this  farm 
aninunl  In  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
anniuu.  In  1S74  the  county  seat  of  Benton  County  was 
removed  from  Oxford  to  Fowler,  a  town  laid  out  liy 
Messrs.  Fowler  and  Earl.  To  aid  in  the  cost  of  removal 
and  to  construct  a  court-house,  Mr.  Fowler  donated  forty 
thou-aiKl  dollars.  lienton  County,  in  its  marvelous  dc- 
velo|mient,  is  a  monument  to  his  enterprise  more  endur- 
ing than  marble.  The  impulse  of  his  wonderful  energy, 
liberality,  an<l  capacity,  has  been  felt  in  every  pulsation 
of  its  healthful  blood.  From  an  isolated  county,  rich 
in  undeveloped  resources,  with  no  railroads,  and  but 
a  single  town,  it  has  grown  within  seven  years  to  a  well 
earne<l  recognition  among  the  best  counties  in  Indiana, 
and  now  has  two  lines  of  railway  and  eleven  flouri^»lling 
towns.  This  is  Mr.  Fowler's  work  an<l  will  keep  his 
memory  green.  In  1844  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza 
Hawkins.  Of  his  children  two  daughters  and  one  son 
are  living.  Politically,  he  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  is 
now  a  Kepuhlican.  Though  not  a  jirofcssional  politi- 
cian, he  lakes  great  interest  in  all  public  measures,  and 
conlrihutes  largely  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  polit- 
ical faith.  He  has  never  hehl  an  office.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  .Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lafayette, 
of  which  he  h.is  been  a  trustee  for  twenty-eight  years. 
Mr.  Fowler  is  emphatically  a  self-made  man,  and  a  man 
of  remarkable  executive  ability.  Beginning  life  with  no 
a<lvantages  of  influence  or  crlucation,  and  with  no  cap- 
ital save  his  industry  and  integrity,  he  h.as  met  with  a 
success  such  as  few  men  attain  in  a  much  longer  life. 
Not  only  has  he  been  successful  in  the  acipiisition  of 
wealth,  but  he  has  manifested  a  commendable  purpose 
in  the  use  of  it,  which  does  not  always  accompany  the 
talent  for  gaining  it.  Every  movement  of  public  en- 
terprise or  private  benevolence  finds  in  him  a  ready 
avsisianl.     He  enjoys,  to  an  enviable  degrcec,  the  esteem 


of  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes,  not  only  for  his  suc- 
cessful business  career,  but  for  the  possession  of  a  warm 
heart,  a  genial  and  sympathetic  nature,  and  an  irre- 
proachable public  and  private  life. 


•jr  ULTON,  JOSEPH,  of  And< 
-fll,  county  of   Tyrone,   Ireland, 


rierson,  was  bom  in  the 
I,  September  12,  181 1. 
^X  His  father,  Alexander  Fulton,  was  an  Englishman, 
SiS  and  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Fulton. 
His  mother,  M.argaret  Fergus,  was  of  .Scotch  descent. 
Joseph  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches,  and  then  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  for 
which  he  had  a  natural  fondness.  He  had  cherished 
from  boyhood  a  desire  to  see  foreign  lands,  and  at 
length  found  means  to  gratify  it  in  some  degree  by  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  embarked  at  Londonderry,  and  after  a  pa.ssage  of 
forty-five  days  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  There  he  re- 
mained, variously  occupied,  for  nine  years,  or  until 
1S45,  when,  longing  to  look  once  more  upon  the  faces 
of  loved  ones  and  breathe  the  air  of  his  native  land,  he 
sailed  for  Liverpool,  and  thence  passed  over  to  the  place 
of  his  birth.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  his 
adopted  countrj-,  and  received  the  first  news  of  Ameri- 
can affairs  from  the  pilot,  as  the  ship  entered  New  Vuik 
harbor,  condensed  into  the  expressive  and  exciting  sen- 
tence, "  Hot  war  with  Mexico!"  Mr.  Fulton  remained 
in  Philadelphia  until  the  fall  of  1851,  when  he  reillbved 
to  Anderson,  Indiana,  and  entered  into  the  dry-goods 
and  clothing  business.  In  1S53  he  w.as  appointed  post- 
master by  President  Pierce,  and  held  that  position  eight 
years,  or  until  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
then  became  cashier  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  William 
Crim  &  Co.,  and,  after  remaining  in  that  situation  twelve 
years,  retired  from  active  business.  Mr.  Fulton  has  h.ad 
no  connection  with  public  enterprises  except  by  con- 
tributing pecuniary  aid  to  such  as  he  tlcemed  worthy. 
Though  he  li.as  been  no  politician,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  tcnii,  he  is  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1S64  was  elected  on 
that  ticket  city  treasurer,  an  office  he  held  until  1S76. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows, having  been  connected  with  Anderson  Lodge 
since  its  organization  in  1S52,  and  been  its  treasurer  for 
sixteen  years  without  change.  He  has  attained  the 
highest  degree  conferrcci  in  a  subordinate  lodge,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Encampment.  Joseph  Fulton  was 
married.  May  II,  1856,  to  Miss  M.  Jane  Myers,  by  whom 
he  h.Ts  three  children,  now  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton 
are  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Ful- 
ton has  led  an  active  and  somewhat  eventful  life.  Land- 
ing upon  our  shores  a  young  man  and  a  stranger,  he  ha  . 
wrought  steadily  on,  doing  well  whatever  he  engaged  in. 
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until  he  has  accumulated  a  competence,  and  now  lives, 
as  old  age  comes  on,  in  the  quiet  and  ease  of  retirement. 
The  highway  of  waters  between  his  native  and  his 
adopted  land  has  become  familiar  to  him,  as  he  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  three  times,  belli  in  the  slow,  storm- 
tossed  sail-ship  and  the  ocean  steamer  of  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Fulton  is  a  man  of  pure  morals,  .sound  busi- 
ness capacity,  and  is  as  nearly  blameless  as  a  man  can  be 
in  daily  walk  and  conversation. 


fARVER,  WILLIAM,  attorney,  of  Noblesville,  was 
born  near  Hamilton,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  July  19, 
1816,  and  is  the  third  son  of  Leonard  and  Catha- 
rine (Fisher)  Garver.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  Sadler's  trade.  This  he  followed 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  until  his  twenty-third  year, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  lawyer  in  open 
court  in  1839.  This  change  in  his  business  was  the  re- 
sult of  hard  study  in  private,  by  which  he  qualified 
himself  for  his  new  profession.  After  practicing  law 
for  two  years  in  Indianapolis,  he  removed  to  Nol^lcs- 
ville,  where  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  reside.  In 
1857  he  was  appointed  special  mail  agent.  In  1S62  he 
raised  the  loist  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and,  entering  the  army  as  colonel,  remained 
ten  months,  when  failing  healtli  caused  him  to  resign. 
During  his  term  of  service  he  was  in  General  Rose- 
crans's  campaign,  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  next  twelve  months  after  his  return  home  were 
spent  in  getting  back  his  nearly  vanished  health.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Morton,  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  To  this  place  he  was 
elected  in  1866,  re-elected  in  186S,  again  in  1872,  serv- 
ing until  the  spring  of  1873,  when  the  office  was  abol- 
ished. Previous  to  the  late  Civil  War,  Judge  Garver 
was  a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  but  since  1861  he  has  been 
an  uncompromising  Republican.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  national  conventions  in  1S52  and  1S60. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  and  served  for  three  years  as 
state  .Senator;  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1S50, 
and  in  1876 — his  last  connection  with  politics — served  in 
the  Legislature.  Judge  Garver  is  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  the  county,  and,  like  all  men  who 
are  wearied  with  the  intrigue  and  excitements  of  public 
life,  he  finds  in  its  quiet  and  solitude  that  rest  which 
has  so  long  been  denied  him.  He  was  married,  in  .Sep- 
tember, 1842,  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Stevenson,  daughter  of 
General  John  R.  Stevenson,  of  Noblesville.  This  lady 
was  the  first  female  white  child  born  in  the  town.  She 
died  in  1850.  He  was  again  married  in  1S52,  to  Eliza 
Jane  Ray,  daughter  of  Governor  Ray,  of  Indianapolis. 
She  died  in  1870,  leaving  six  children.  William  R., 
the  eldest,  is  a  practicing  physician  in  Marion  ;   the  re- 


mainder are  still  at  home.  He  ^^•as  a  third  time  married 
in  1873,  to  Telitha  Pierce,  a  widow,  of  Grant  County. 
Judge  Garver  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  is  a  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
county,  and  a  man  whose  influence  is  of  great  weight, 
whether  in  matters  of  Church  or  state. 


fREEN,  JOHN,  attorney-at-law,  of  Tipton,  was  born 
in  Yancey  County,  North  Carolina,  May  20,  1S07. 
^,.^1  His  jiarents  were  James  and  Catherine  Green. 
tiC  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Blankinship. 
Both  of  his  grandfathers  were  in  the  Revolulionary 
War.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  among  the  first  to 
receive  a  pension.  He  had  been  all  of  his  life  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Friends,  but  this  step  put  him  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  organization.  After  the  war  he 
joined  the  Baptist  Church,  and  their  religious  views 
have  marked  his  descendants,  except  the  subject  of  this 
.sketch.  The  parents  of  John  Green  removed  to  Indi- 
ana, then  a  territory,  in  1810,  and  located  in  Jefferson 
County.  During  the  \Var  of  1812  his  father  was  en- 
rolled as  a  rnnger,  or  home-guard.  He  was  furnished 
with  government  arms  and  received  a  land  warrant. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  great  energy  of  body  and 
mind,  to  whom  the  son  is  much  indebted.  In  the  year 
1S28  he  entered  Hanover  College,  the  institution  being 
then  in  its  infancy.  Up  to  this  time  his  is  the  familiar 
history  of  the  backwoods  lad  of  that  day.  He  entered 
the  school  in  view  of  the  ministry,  as  did  most  of  the 
students  at  that  time.  His  mind  underwent  a  change 
on  religious  matters,  and  in  1S32  he  retired  to  a  farm, 
where  he  followed  the  usual  occupations  of  a  farmer 
until  1S39.  In  this  year  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  under  the  Hon.  Wilberforce  Lylc,  of  Madison. 
While  progressing  with  his  studies  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  crippled  for  life  with  a  broken  kg,  by  being 
thrown  from  a  buggy.  This  occurrence  caused  him  to 
lose  nearly  two  years  from  his  studies.  In  1S44  he  was 
licensed  to  practice  law.  His  certificate  was  written  l>y 
Hon.  Miles  Egleston,  then  Circuit  Judge  in  Jcffer.son 
County;  the  other  judge  signing  his  license  was  the 
Hon.  John  H.  Thompson.  He  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Federal  and  Supreme  Courts  soon  afterward, 
and  selected  Madison  as  the  scene  of  his  first  legal  ex- 
perience. Judge  Green  is  said  to  have  had  a  strong 
military  spirit  in  his  youth;  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  company  ;  but  his  military  ardor  declined, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  in  another  direction.  "While 
living  in  retirement  on  his  farm  he  was  elected  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  five  years.  He  took  a  very  active 
part  in  school  matters,  and  served  seven  years  as  trustee 
at  a  time  when  our  school  system  was  in  its  infancy, 
meeting  with  much  bitter  opposition.     Judge  Green  has 
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nhvajs  ticcn  the  warm  niunil  .incl  suiiporlcr  of  im|irovo- 
mc-nts  in  both  liis  coiinly  niul  slate.  lie  luuk  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  construction  of  the  two  railroads  making 
Tipton  an  intersecting  point.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
energetic  efforts  in  securing  the  location  of  the  Lafay- 
ette, Muncie  and  liloomington  Railroad  by  Tipton, 
the  people  would  not  have  possessed  this  line  of  road. 
The  law  of  Indiana  in  regard  to  gravel  and  piked 
roads  is  more  due  to  him  than  to  any  other  person. 
The  original  bill  was  drafted  by  another,  but  its  pas- 
sage in  1867  is  mainly  due  to  his  own  efforts.  The 
next  four  years  he  was  in  the  state  Senate,  and  here  he 
was  the  constant  and  vigilant  friend  of  this  law.  He 
removed  t.i  Tipton  in  1S4S,  in  which  place  he  still  con- 
tinues to  reside.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
Senate  from  the  district  compo.sed  of  Tipton,  Boone, 
and  Hamilton  Counties,  and  served  four  years.  While 
a  Miemb.T  of  the  Upper  House  he-  wis  cliairman  of  the 
Swamp  Land  Committee.  .\t  the  above-mentioned  time 
the  swamp  land  question  was  one  of  the  great  issues 
of  the  day.  At  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  for  a 
district  embracing  five  counties,  where  he  again  served 
four  years.  In  1S68  his  constituents  a  second  time 
chose  him  as  their  Representative  to  the  Senate.  Dur- 
ing the  term  he  tilled  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization  of  Courts,  in  addition  to  his 
connection  with  other  committees.  Judge  Green  is  a 
stanch  Republican  in  politics.  His  first  vote  for  Pres- 
iilent,  in  1S28,  was  cast  for  Adams,  and  he  has  voted 
ever  since  for  the  Whig  and  Republican  candidates,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Hayes.  He  has  never  misse<l  an  annual 
election,  and  his  experience  and  influence  are  of  great 
weight  with  his  party  in  shaping  its  p<ilicy  in  matters 
of  cither  local  or  state  interest.  He  w.as  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  county  ceiural  committee.  He  has 
been  lime  and  again  a  number  of  the  difl'erent  state 
committees.  In  his  profession.  Judge  (Ireeii  is  without 
a  peer  in  his  county,  his  practice  being  unusually  large 
and  successful.  He  was  married,  April  14.  1829,  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Marsliall,  of  JcnTcrscm  County,  widow  of  Robert 
Marshall,  who  was  the  motl-.cr  of  two  children,  Sallic 
and  Margaret.  This  lady  died  in  1S65.  leaving  six 
children,  of  whom  Sallie,  Milton,  Alice,  and  Catherine 
are  still  living.  He  w.is  again  married  in  1S66,  to  Miss 
Catherine  .\.  Humerrikhouse.  She  died  in  1S75.  His 
present  wife  was  Mrs.  Caroline  Paswalter,  of  Noblesvilie, 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Cottingham.  Judge  (jrecn,  on  lo- 
cating in  Ti[)ton,  began  the  jMeparation  of  a  home  for 
his  old  age,  which  he  has  now  completed.  His  home- 
farm,  of  two  hunilic'l  acres,  joins  the  town  of  Tipton 
on  the  west.  He  is  gradually  retiring  from  the  practice 
of  law,  and  leading  a  more  quiet  and  retired  life.  In 
this  town  he  li.as  resided  for  thirty  years.  He  is  not  a 
communicant  of  any  Church,  but  attends   services   reg- 


ularly with  his  wife.  Wherever  she  belongs  there  he 
goes.  He  ha.s  been  an  active  man  in  railroad  anil  other 
public  matters,  and  a  citizen  whose  death,  a.sidc  from  a 
sorrowing  .sense  of  loss,  would  cause  a  vacancy  in  the 
community  not  easily  filled. 


AZLLRICG,  HAR\T;Y  G.,  of  Roone  County,  In- 
diana, who  was  born  in  liath  County,  Kentucky, 
September  i  j,  1S07,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Joshua 
i  and  Frances  (Wright)  Hazelrigg.  His  youth  and 
early  manhood  were  spent  in  Kentucky.  Here,  at 
Mount  Sterling,  he  accjuired  his  education;  studied  law 
with  Hon.  H.  S.  Lane,  of  that  state;  \v.is  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  for  a  number  of  years  jnacticeil  his  pro- 
fession, in  which,  CRi>ecially  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  he 
was  notably  successful.  Mr.  Hazelrigg  was  married,  in 
1S30,  to  Margaret  Stone,  who  died  in  1833,  leaving  one 
child,  a  daughter.  \  year  later,  in  1834,  he  w  as  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Jameson,  of  Montgomery  County,  Kentucky, 
a  stei>-sister  to  Hon.  11.  S.  Lane.  In  1840  Mr.  Hazel- 
rigg was  elected  to,  and  served  one  term  in,  the  state 
Legislature  of  Kentucky.  In  1841,  disregarding  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  and  apparently  indifferent  to  his 
political  or  professional  advancement,  he,  with  his  fam- 
ily, emigrated  to  Indiana,  purchasing  a  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lebanon,  where  he  henceforth  remained. 
Like  all  men  of  marked  characteristics,  he  had  not  long 
resided  in  this  county  lill  his  eminent  ability  attracted 
attention,  and  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Indiana  Legislature.  Being  financially  embar- 
rassed at  the  tinie^  he  declined;  but,  as  his  friends  in- 
sisted, and  otTcred  him  the  necessary  aid,  he  finally 
consented  to  make  the  canvass.  Although  he  had  a 
strong  opposition  to  contend  with,  he  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority;  and  during  the  following  session  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  House,  taking  .an  active  interest  in 
all  important  measures  that  came  before  the  Legislature; 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position.  At  the  cxpir.a- 
tion  of  his  term  of  service  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  stale  Senate.  In  the  senalori.il  district  his  jjolitical 
opponents  were  largely  in  the  majority;  but  his  friends 
hoped  his  great  popularity  would  carry  him  through. 
The  Frce-soileis,  however,  in  order  to  defeat  him, 
brought  forward  a  third  m.m.  This  plan  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  he  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Lafayette  Rail- 
road Company,  in  1S48,  Mr.  Hazelrigg  became  one  of 
the  stockholders,  and  was  immediately  chosen  a  director. 
He  was  .soon  after  appointed  collector,  to  collect  the 
stock  subscri|>tions.  This  t.ask,  requiring  so  much  en- 
ergy in  its  fulfillment,  he  prosccuteil  with  vigor,  and 
the  rapid  completion  of  the  work  was,  no  doubt,  greatly 
due  to  his  strenuous  efforts.      After  the  completion  of 
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the  road  he  was  chosen  its  purchasing  agent,  acting 
also  as  paymaster,  track-master,  and  director  of  the  road 
for  twenty  years,  or  until  its  consolidation  with  the 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  During  all  these 
years  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  in  public  serv- 
ice or  public  enterprise,  he  continued  the  management 
of  his  farm,  near  the  railroad  station  that  is  now  called 
Hazelrigg  in  honor  of  him.  Nor  did  these  various  pur- 
suits interfere  with  or  prevent  his  taking  an  interest  in 
other  affairs.  His  services  to  the  railroad  company 
were  well  rewarded.  And  in  addition  to  the  vocations 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  entered  into  the 
banking  and  brokerage  business,  with  Judge  L.  C. 
Daugherty  and  Elijah  Sims,  which  he  continued  till  the 
date  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  December  15,  1S77, 
he  being  at  that  time  principal  of  the  banking  house  of 
Hazelrigg,  Daily  &  Co.  Nor  were  these  all,  or  enough 
to  occupy  the  mind  and  time  of  this  man,  who  proved 
su  useful  to  his  adopted  .«;tate.  He  was  for  many  }*ears 
president  of  the  Boone  County  Agricultural  Society, 
taking  great  interest  in  its  development.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Whig  during  the  existence  of  that  organization, 
but  upon  the  organization  of  the  Republican  parly  em- 
braced its  principles,  entered  into  earnest  labor  for  it, 
and  soon  became  one  of  its  leaders  in  the  state.  Al- 
though reared  amid  the  influences  of  slavery,  he  was  in 
favor  of  measures  for  its  abolishment.  He  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  coincided  most  heartily 
with  his  views  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hazelrigg  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity, and  as  such  was  known  throughout  the  United 
States.  Possessing  a  winning,  persuasive,  and  well-mod- 
ulated, voice.  Freemasonry  was  one  of  his  favorite  themes; 
and  while  discussing  its  merits  he  became  earnest  and 
eloquent.  His  addresses  were  therefore  welcomed,  and 
he  was  recognized  as  an  orator  of  great  ability.  His 
untiring  zeal  and  interest  in  behalf  of  Masonry  rendered 
him  dear  to  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  the  order,  and 
his  decease  left  a  void  that  can  not  be  filled.  The 
death  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hazelrigg  is  not  only  a  loss 
to  his  family  and  the  community,  but  a  loss  to  the  public 
and  to  the  state.  Fulfilling  all  duties,  public  or  domes- 
tic, aiding  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement,  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  this  man,  "He  made  the  world 
better  by  having  lived  in  it."  A  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren, all  residing  in  Indiana,  survive  him.  James,  the 
eldest  son,  who  is  now  dead,  was  a  practitioner  of  law 
in  Lebanon.  G.  W.,  the  second,  resides  in  Thorntown, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  The 
only  daughter  is  married,  and  resides  on  a  farm  in 
Boone  County.  David  W.,  the  third  son,  who  is 
administrator  of  his  father's  estate  (which  is  the  largest 
in  the  county),  was  born  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
1838,  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  in 
1864  enlisted  as  a  private  in   the  5th   Indiana  Cavalrv. 


While  attached  to  General  Stonenian's  command  he  was 
captured  and  immured  in  Andersonville  prison-pen  for 
seven  months.  After  his  liberation,  returning  home,  he 
engaged  in  railroading,  but  in  1S68  took  charge  of  his 
father's  farm,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside,  remain- 
ing unmarried.  Like  his  father,  he  is  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  The  fifth  son,  Al- 
bert, is  engaged  in  manufacturing  business  in  North 
Indianapolis;  and  the  youngest,  Oliver  and  John  (twins), 
are  promising  young  men,  one  of  whom  displays  con- 
siderable literary  ability.  They  are  now  completing 
a  course  in  school  at  Indianapolis.  Charles,  next  older, 
is  the  publisher  of  the  Thorntown  Argus,  a  sjiicy  slate 
newspaper. 


9ij  AZLETT,  JAMES,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Anderson, 
%\  was  born  in  Nicholas  County,  Kentucky,  Septem- 
(^L-?(  ber  20,  1809.  His  father,  Samuel  Hazlett,  was 
n;%  of  Irish  parentage,  and  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
lie  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  became  a  captain  of 
Kentucky  volunteers  in  the  War  of  iSi2,  but  peace  was 
declared  while  he  was  on  the  way  with  his  company  for 
the  seat  of  war.  His  mother,  Mary  Stephenson,  was 
born  also  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  of  English  descent. 
The  farm,  the  store,  the  office,  and  the  public  assembly 
are  the  schools  to  which  Mr.  Hazlett  is  indebted  for  men- 
tal training,  and  in  these  his  lessons  have  been  more  than 
merely  memorized;  they  have  been  those  of  endeavor, 
endurance,  pain,  success,  and  are  not  only  remembered, 
but,  in  a  certain  sense,  have  become  a  part  of  himself. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  farming,  and  at  the  age  of 
lu  enty-three  he  became  a  salesman.  Three  years  later 
he  entered  into  the  dry-goods  business  in  Indianapolis, 
in  partnership  with  J.  D.  Morris.  In  183S  he  removed 
to  Ander.son  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  firm  of 
Morrison,  Hazlett  &  Co.,  formed  in  Indianapolis.  The 
following  year  the  state  of  Indiana  suspended  work  on 
all  public  improvements,  and  thus  so  greatly  embarrassed 
contractors  and  others  that  the  mercantile  houses,  to 
which  they  had  become  indebted,  severely  felt  the  effect. 
His  firm  was  among  those  which  suffered  most.  After 
paying  out  all  assets,  judgment  was  rendered  against  it, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court,  for  the  sum  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars.  This  left  Mr.  Hazlett  penni- 
less; but  with  fortitude,  and  a  sense  of  honor  not  too 
often  seen  in  these  days,  he  set  to  work  again,  and  paid 
his  share  of  the  indebtedness,  though  to  do  it  required 
ten  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Madison  County, 
and  held  the  office  by  re-election  until  1S55,  when  he 
engaged  in  the  produce  and  grain  trade  till  1S70.  In 
1852  he  had  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Bee-line 
Railroad,  and  again  in   1S56,  but  refused  each   lime  to 
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■  |ii.ilify,  in  1872  lie  was  clccleti  a  direi'tor  of  the  Cin- 
I'innali,  Wabasli  and  Michigan  Uailway,  and  the  posi- 
tion was  oficred  him  again  in  1876,  but  was  declinc<l 
on  both  occasions;  he  also  twice  refused  to  accept  a 
directorship  of  tlie  Anderson,  Lebanon  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad.  He  perfected  the  organization  of  the  Ander- 
son, I'rankfort  and  liloomington  Railroad,  and  was 
elected  its  president,  but  it  was  never  completed,  be- 
cause of  the  panic  of  1S73.  In  1856  he  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  Madison  County  Hydraulic  Company,  sub- 
scribed for  twenty-live  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  stock, 
and  was  elected  a  director.  He  is  now  a  director  in 
each  of  four  turnpike  companies — the  Anderson  and 
Alexander,  Anderson  and  Lafayette,  Anderson  and 
Perkinsville.  an<l  Anderson  and  Kishersburg;  he  is  also 
president  of  the  last  named  company.  In  1872  Mr. 
Ila/.lett  was  elected  county  commissioner,  and  served  one 
term.  In  May,  1878,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Anderson.  He  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  or- 
ganization of  that  party,  and,  though  he  has  never 
sought  political  favors,  has  held  office  over  fourteen 
years,  when,  during  all  this  j>criod,  the  Democrats  have 
been  in  the  m.ajorily.  Mr.  Ilazlett  was  married,  at 
Uockford,  Illinois,  May  4,  183S,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jack- 
son, a  native  of  Maryland.  Three  children  have  been 
born  to  them:  Mrs.  Judge  Goodykoonlz,  of  .Xnderson; 
Mrs.  Doctor  K.  \'.  \'an  Norman,  of  Springfield,  Ohio; 
and  one  son  of  twenty-three  years,  a  salesman.  The 
parents  and  their  two  daughters  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Endowed  by  nature  with  execu- 
tive powers,  with  the  ability  to  organize  and  direct 
public  enterprises,  Mr.  Ilazlett  has  been  eminently  use- 
ful in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 
His  example  is  worthy  the  emulation  of  young  men, 
for,  without  the  early  .idvant.iges  of  education,  of 
wealth,  or  of  influence,  he  has  won  his  way  to  honorable 
]iosition.  Pecuniary  misfortune  overwhelmed  him  for  a 
time,  lull,  with  courage  undaunted  and  character  unsul- 
lied, he  roused  his  energies  and,  struggling  on,  wrested 
victory  out  of  defeat. 


Q^IMMEL,  LOUIS,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lafayette, 
'\\  was  born  at  Roedgen,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Tk-^I  on  the  twenty-tirst  day  of  April,  1828.  His  par- 
tyu  ents,  (Conrad  and  Catharine  Kimmel,  were  hum- 
ble but  respected  peasants,  and  his  early  life  was  spent 
with  tliem  in  rural  occupations.  His  only  school  advan- 
tages were  those  of  the  eight  years — from  six  to  four- 
teen—of compvilsory  education  of  his  native  land.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1854,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  months  spent  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  he  has 
resided  in  Lafayette  ever  since.  The  first  five  years  in 
his  adopted  country  and  city  were  spent  in  ordinary 
labor,  and  in  the  year    1850    he   began   the  publication. 


as  editor,  of  a  German  newspa]ier,  the  Indiana  /Vj/, 
which  he  continued  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  wir,  in 
1861.  He  immetliately  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in 
the  32d  Indiana  Volunteers,  Colonel  Willich  command- 
ing, but,  before  the  company  was  mustered  in,  he  was 
elected  .second  lieutenant.  He  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  first  lieutenant,  and  subsequently  to  cajitain  of  the 
company.  He  participated  in  many  of  the  most  noted 
engagements  of  the  war,  among  them  the  battles  of  Shi- 
loh,  Pittsburgh  Landing,  before  Corinth,  Stone  River, 
and  many  minor  engagements.  Mayor  Kimmel  has  oc- 
cupied numerous  positions  of  public  trust  and  honor. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
served  four  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  In  1S73  he  was  chosen 
cashier  of  the  German  Savings  Bank,  and  continued  as 
such  till  its  business  .was  closed.  In  1877  he  was  again 
elected  mayor  for  two  years,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1879.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Concordia  German  Association  and 
the  Turners'  Association.  He  was  also  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows 
and  the  .\ncient  Order  of  Druids.  His  first  marriage 
was  with  Miss  Catharine  Stumpf,  January  16,  1850,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  During  the  terrible  cholera 
scourge  of  1854  he  lost,  within  a  week,  by  that  disease, 
his  wife,  one  child,  his  mother,  sister,  and  sister-in-law. 
July  9,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Mary  I'fuhl,  by  whom  he 
had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living,  making  his 
]>resent  family  con.-i>t  of  six  boys  and  one  girl.  His 
father-in-law,  Mr.  John  Pfuhl.  an  old  and  respected 
citizen,  eighty-three  years  of  age,  resides  with  him. 
Mayor  Kimmel  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  but 
has  made  no  religious  profession.  In  politics  he  has 
.always  been  an  active  Republican,  but  possesses  to  an 
unusual  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  all  parties,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
has,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  been  three  times  elected 
mayor  of  a  city  whose  normal  political  status  is  Demo- 
cratic. And  more  than  once  his  party,  in  close  con- 
tests, has  owed  its  success  to  his  personal  efforts  and  in- 
fluence. In  stature,  he  is  somewhat  below  the  medium 
height,  well  and  compactly  built,  of  pleasing  address, 
social  manners,  and  a  countenance  indicative  of  that 
cheerful  temperament,  indomitable  energy,  and  uncom- 
promising integrity,  which  have  been  the  secret  of  his 
success  in  life. 


[TOVETT,  JOHN  W.,  lawyer,  Anderson,  Indian.!, 
was  born  in  St.  Omer,  Decatur  County,  Indiana, 
September  22,  1847.  He  received  a  thorough 
iDi  education,  having  gradu.atcd  at  Asbury  University, 
Grecncastle,  Indiana,  and  also  at  the  l..iw  School  at 
Washington,    District  of  Columbia.     From  boyhood   he 
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has  l>ecn  a  diligent  student,  and  while  at  college  ac- 
complished in  three  years  what  is  included  in  a  four 
years'  course.  He  mastered  the  principles  of  law  in  a 
short  lime,  soon  became  familiar  with  its  practice,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  best  young  lawyers  in  the  state.  He 
is  a  good  manager  of  a  case  in  court,  and  an  earnest 
and  able  advocate  before  a  jury;  he  briefs  a  case  well 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  arranging  all  the  authorities 
that  can  be  found  bearing  upon  the  points  under  dis- 
cussion; is  exceedingly  laborious,  and  gives  closer  at- 
tention to  his  business  than  his  physical  strength  will 
warrant.  He  is  the  law  partner  of  Hon.  Milton  S. 
Robinson,  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  where  they  have  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice  in  the  State  and  United 
.States  Courts.  As  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Lovett  is 
forcible  and  eloquent.  Pie  is  a  stockholder  and  director 
in  the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Greensburg.  In  poli- 
tics, he  is  a  Republican.  He  is  an  acti^'e  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest in  all  important  public  enterprises  having  for  their 
object  the  advancement  of  the  public  good.  He  was 
married,  December  24,  1S72,  to  Miss  Ella,  daughter  of 
lion.  Will  Cumback,  of  Greensburg.  They  have  one 
child. 

iilf  AKEPEACE,  ALLEX,  of  Madison  County,  was 
4J[f|  in  his  early  manhood  an  Indian  trader,  one  of 
^plu  those  who,  like  the  gold-seeking  explorers  of  our 
Yb^  coast,  led  advancing  civilization,  paving  the  way 
for  and  often  protecting  the  missionary  and  the  settler, 
and  establishing  trading  posts  wdiich  became  germs  of 
future  cities.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  September 
I,  1802,  and  died  in  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  1871. 
His  father,  Amasa  Makepeace,  was  also  a  native  of 
Massachusetts.  Allen  removed  with  his  parents  to  In- 
diana in  1811.  He  had  received  thorough  instruction 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  own  state,  and  now  felt 
prepared  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  as  liest  he 
could  under  the  circumstances.  He  commenced  trading 
with  the  Indians.  His  capital  was  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  his  entire  stock  was  contained  in  a 
pack;  with  this  on  his  back  he  traversed  the  wilderness 
from  camp  to  camp  with  untiring  energy,  and  an  indiffer- 
ence (0  hardships  and  exposure  for  which  his  class  were 
distinguished.  The  Indians  learned  to  regard  him  as  a 
friend,  and  gave  him  all  needed  assistance.  His  busi- 
ness prospered.  Every  stream  he  forded  became  to  him, 
as  it  were,  a  Pactolus  with  golden  sands,  and  the  deep 
forest  an  Aladdin's  cave.  Very  soon,  in  1S23,  his  pack 
expanded  into  a  store  in  Chesterfield,  Madison  County, 
and  later  he  established  another  in  Columbus.  With 
the  proceeds  of  his  trade  he  speculated  in  land  and 
invested  in  public  improvements.  He  became  one  of 
the  original  stockholders  of   the  Bellefontaine  (now  the 


Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis)  Rail- 
road, and  was  elected  a  ilirector.  Mr.  Makepeace  had 
now  become  influential,  and,  being  in  some  respects 
well  qualified  for  certain  ])olitical  offices,  he  was  often 
urged  to  accept  a  nomination,  but  always  refused.  At 
length  he  interested  himself  in  banking,  taking  stock 
to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Muncie.  His  wealth  increased  till  at 
last  it  was  estimated  to  be  about  five  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  married,  in  1S26,  to  Miss 
Nancy  Shinier,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  both  of 
whom  are  living — Allen  Q.  and  Alvira  J.,  wife  of  John 
E.  Corwin,  a  banker,  of  Anderson.  Mr.  Makepeace 
believed  in  the  continuity  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  in 
tlie  communion  of  disembodied  intelligences  with  those 
yet  in  the  form,  and  that  no  change  is  effected  in  the 
character  of  the  individual  by  death,  excepting  by  the 
eternal  law  of  higher  progress,  that  sooner  or  later 
operates  on  .all.  Strong  in  this  belief,  he  died  calmly 
and  hopefully,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  two  years. 


"ENDENHALL,  NATHAN,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, of  Thorntown,  Boone  County,  was  born 
in  Canton,  Washington  County,  Indiana,  March 
~<.- ^  29,  1832,  and  is  the  oldest  son  of  Stephen  G. 
and  Sarah  (.4.1bertson)  Mendenhall.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  and  respected  citizen  of  Washington  County, 
and  was  by  occupation  a  house-carpenter,  and  also  a 
civil  engineer.  He  acted  for  several  years  in  the  capac- 
ity of  county  surveyor.  The  Doctor's  youth  was  passed 
without  many  educational  advantages.  He  assisted  his 
father  in  his  various  avocations,  and  in  the  winter  sea- 
son attended  the  district  schools.  But  an  eagerness  to 
acquire  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  surmount  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  boyhood  by  close  application  and  self- 
culture,  produced  their  natural  result.  He  managed  to 
acquire  a  fine  English  education,  and  is  known  as  an 
extensive  reader,  while  he  is  conversant  with  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education.  In  his  stud- 
ies he  has  always  felt  the  advantages  accruing  from  a 
remarkably  retentive  memory  and  a  naturally  easy  flow 
of  language.  .\t  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Doctor  James  W'.  Cochran, 
and  in  1S53  he  entered  the  Western  Reserve  Medical 
College,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  taking  one  course  of 
lectures  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  practiced  in  Howard 
County  for  four  years.  He  then  entered  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  at  Cincinnati,  in  order  to  complete  his  studies, 
and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  185S.  After  graduation 
he  practiced  for  one  year  in  Howard  County,  and  the 
next  five  years  in  West  Newton,  Marion  County.  Tn 
May,  1S65,  he  removed  to  Thorntown,  Boone  County, 
where  he  has  resided  ever  since.      During   the  interval 
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from  1876  10  1S7S  hu  fillcil  Ihc  chair  of  ycnito-urinary 
ilisi-nscs  in  the  College  of  Physicians  ami  Surgeons  at 
Indianapolis;  but  on  account  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  was 
disabled  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  place,  and 
returned  to  his  jjractice  at  Thorntown.  The  surgical 
branch  of  the  profession  is  that  in  which  the  Doctor  has 
achieved  his  greatest  reputation.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  the  state  as  a  most  finished  and  skillful  oper- 
ator, anti  his  services  are  in  request  in  that  direction 
over  a  very  large  extent  of  country.  He  has  performed 
some  of  the  most  difficult  operations  known  to  surgery, 
and  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  On  May  2,  1S55, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Street,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
farmer  of  Henry  County,  Indiana.  She  died  in  1861, 
leaving  two  daughters,  who  survive.  July  29,  1S63,  he 
married  Miss  Abigail  Waring,  of  Thorntown.  She  died 
in  1877,  leaving  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Doctor 
Mendenhall  is  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  being  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  society  at  Thorntown,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  is  a  member  of  the 
Boone  County  Medical  Society,  the  State  Medical  Soci- 
ety, and  the  American  Medical  Association.  As  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  no  less  than  in  his  professional  cajiacity, 
the  Doctor  makes  his  influence  for  good  felt  in  the 
community.  He  is  highly  respected  by  all  who  know 
him,  is  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  genial  companion,  and 
his  domestic  life  is  one  of  culture,  refinement,  and  taste. 


fF.TCAI.F,  STEPHEN,  postmaster  at  Anderson, 
w.i.,  l)orn  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  January  n, 
.^  1S42.  Ilis  parents,  David  E.  and  Catharine 
X^'-.y"  (Jewell)  Metcalf,  were  natives  of  that  state.  His 
mother's  faiher  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War. 
Wluii  Stephen  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  the  family 
rcMiovc'I  to  Madison  County,  Indiana,  and  there  he  at- 
tended school  until  the  age  of  twenty,  spending  one 
year  at  the  Xorth-western  Christian  (now  Butler)  Uni- 
versity. In  July,  1S62,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
75lh  Iniliana  Volunteers,  and  on  Deceinber  8  of  the 
same  year  w.ts  detailed  on  special  service  in  the  adju- 
tant-general's office  of  the  Pioneer  Brigade,  .'Xrmy  of  the 
Cumberland.  In  that  situation  he  remained  until  July 
29,  1S64,  being  then  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Veteran  Volunteer  Knginecrs,  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  quartermaster-sergeant,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  mustered  out,  June  30,  1865.  After  returning  from 
the  army,  Mr.  Metcalf  engaged  in  teaching  until  1S69, 
when  he  purchased  a  faim;  but,  after  living  upon  it 
one  year,  he  removed  to  .Anderson,  and  for  two  years 
serveil  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  sheriff.  In  1872  he 
bought    the    Anderson    llnal.l,   a    Republican    journal. 


which  he  edited  and  published  successfully  until  1S78, 
when  he  was  ajipointed  to  his  |)resenl  position,  that  of 
postmaster.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Honor,  and  in  politics  is  an  active  Republican.  Me 
was  married,  .\ugust  14,  1867,  to  Miss  Carrie  M.  Rohb, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Robb,  of  Ohio.  This 
marriage  has  been  blessed  with  two  children.  May  and 
Eugene.  Mr.  Metcalf  undertook  the  management  of 
the  Ilcmid  under  trying  circumstances.  Its  circulation 
was  small,  and  its  political  principles  had  only  a  minor- 
ity support;  yet  with  fearless  purpose  and  trenchant 
pen,  despite  difficulties  and  strong  opposition,  he  grad- 
ually gained  respect  for  his  opinions  and  policy  among 
those  who  appreciate  an  honest,  outspoken  press,  and 
finally  established  the  paper  on  a  firm  foundation.  He 
gives  liberally  to  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes, 
and  takes  great  interest  in  whatever  promotes  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  His  religious  sentiments  are  unfettereil 
bv  any  creed,  but  he  cherishes  deep  regard  for  those 
pure  i)rineiples  which  are  common  to  all  religions.  He 
is  a  warm-hearted,  aflTable  gentleman,  pleasing  in  per- 
son and  address,  and  is  deservedly  respected  wherever 
known. 

«fi?3 

VERS,    SAMUKI,,    (f    Anderson,    was    born    in 
Chester  Township,    Clinton    County,    Ohio,    No- 
tr,*J,\   vember  12,  1812.     His  parents,  Ralph  and   Pru- 

C^y^dence  (Mills)  Myers,  were  natives  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  father  w.as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Clinton 
County.  Both  died  when  Samuel  was  a  small  boy,  and 
he,  with  the  four  other  children,  was  placed  in  care  of 
a  guardian.  \\.  the  tender  age  of  seven  he  was  bound 
out  to  a  weaver  to  learn  that  trade,  with  which  he  was 
occupied  until  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  Though  his 
educational  advantages  were  very  meager,  he  qualified 
himself  to  teach  school  when  twenty  years  old,  and  en- 
gaged in  that  occupation,  and  also  in  farming,  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  September,  1835,  he  married  Miss 
Rebecca  Cather,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  in  October 
of  the  next  year  removed  to  Madison  County,  Indiana, 
then  a  rough,  wild  country,  where  he  bought  a  farm 
one  mile  east  of  Anderson,  and  has  since  been  em- 
jiloyed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  From  1S66  to  1S71  he 
also  engaged  in  the  making  of  brick.  In  1870  Mr. 
Myers  w.as  elected  township  trustee,  and  served  in  that 
office  eight  years.  He  also  served  as  school  trustee  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  was  at  one  time  appointed 
county  commissioner  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  helped  to 
build  the  Bellefontaine  (now  the  Bee-line)  Railroad, 
taking  a  contract  to  construct  two  miles.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  other  railroads,  and  to  the  building  of 
churches,  school-houses,  and  all  imj^ortant  public  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Myers  was  reared  among  the  Friends,  and 
formerlv  attended  their  services,  but  is  now  liberal  in  his 
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religious  views,  not  believing  any  creed.  Tn  politics  lie 
was  in  early  days  an  Abolitionist,  and  voted  for  Martin 
Van  Buren,  the  Free-soil  candidate,  in  1S48,  when  there 
■were  but  fifteen  votes  for  him  in  all  Madison  County. 
He  is  now  a  Republican.  Mr.  Myers  was  married 
again  February  16,  1S40,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Gather, 
sister  of  his  tirst  wife.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had 
two  sons:  William  R.,  a  lawyer  of  Anderson;  and 
Jasper,  wdio  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  California.  His  second  union  has  been 
blessed  with  seven  children,  four  daughters  and  three 
sons:  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  Doctor  Adams,  of 
Kansas;  Carrie,  wife  of  Captain  Van  Dcvender,  who 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg ;  and  Katie,  Jessie 
F.,  George,  Oliver,  and  Frank.  The  first  two  are  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the  early  pioneers,  and 
by  patient,  well-directed  toil  has  overcome  the  unfavor- 
able circumstances  of  youth,  in  the  accumulation  of 
property,  and  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Madison 
County  and  the  city  of  Anderson.  He  is  blessed  in 
being  the  father  of  daughters  of  refinement,  and  sons 
of  culture  and  promise,  and  possesses  traits  of  character 
that  render  him  not  only  a  useful,  but  an  influential, 
worthy,  and  respected  citizen. 


fYERS,  WILLIAM  RALPH,  member  of  Con- 
gress, of  Madison  County,  Indiana,  was  born  in 
.  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  June  12,  1S36.  His  father, 
■'.^^^y  Samuel  Myers,  who  is  still  living,  in  Anderson, 
Indiana,  was  descended  from  the  Huguenots  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  reared  a  Quaker.  He  was  a  man  of 
liberal  views  and  strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  belonging 
to  the  old  Abolition  school.  When  the  son  was  a  mere 
child  the  father  read  aloud  to  the  children  the  story  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  as  it  appeared  weekly  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  National  Era,  and  the  son  thus  eaidy  im- 
bibed anti-.slavery  notions.  The  mother  of  William  R. 
Myers  was  Caroline  Cather,  of  Virginia.  His  father 
removed  from  Ohio  to  the  state  of  Indiana  in  the 
year  1S36,  and  went  back  to  Ohio  in  1S44.  Return- 
ing again  to  Indiana  in  1S4S,  he  settled  in  Madison 
County,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  deal- 
ing. In  the  free  schools  of  the  town  of  Anderson, 
where  he  has  lived  since  his  early  childhood,  WTlliam 
R.  obtained  a  fair  education,  but  never  received  the 
benefit  of  a  collegiate  course.  In  1S56,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  being  of  a  very  roving  disposition,  he  started  for 
California,  but  failed  to  get  across  the  Isthmus,  on  ac- 
count of  the  troubles  inaugurated  by  General  Walker. 
Returning  to  Anderson,  he  went  from  there  to  New- 
ton, Iowa,  where  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  post- 
office.  Here  he  remained  a  little  less  than  a  year, 
going  back  again    tn   Anderson  to  reside   permanently. 


June  7,  1S5S,  Mr.  Myers  was  married  to  Miss  Marv 
F.  Mershon,  the  daughter  of  Judge  William  H.  Mei- 
shon,  of  M.adison  County.  This  lovely  woman  has 
been  his  strong  ally,  his  best  counselor,  and  almost 
inseparable  companion,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Peaceful,  winning,  and  piquant,  she  is  endowed  with 
those  characteristics  which  betoken  her  French  e.x- 
traction.  As  a  farmer's  son,  Mr.  Myers  was  early 
imbued  with  those  stalwart  habits  and  principles  which 
have  made  him  a  man  of  mark  among  marked  men. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
left  his  young  wife  and  enlisted  in  Company  G,  of  the 
47th  Indiana  Volunteers,  as  a  private,  and  was  promoted 
to  orderly  sergeant,  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant, 
and  captain  of  the  company.  He  participated  in  all  the 
battles  of  his  regiment,  which  was  the  first  to  enter 
Memphis,  and  was  in  the  arduous  campaigns  down  the 
Mississippi.  He  was  sent  down  to  New  Orleans,  and 
acted  as  provost-marshal  of  the  Third  Division,  Thir- 
teenth Army  Corps.  During  the  winter  campaign  of 
1S63  he  was  stationed  near  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  and 
New  Iberia.  His  company  was  first  to  re-enlist  in  the 
veteran  service,  and  eight  hours  after  the  reading  of  the 
call  every  man  but  one  in  the  muster-roll  had  re-enlisted. 
In  April  the  young  captain  entered  the  Red  River  cam- 
paign, and  in  1S65,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  finally 
mustered  out,  having  served  four  years  and  three  months. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  war  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  in  the  offices  of  Judge  John  Davis  and  Sans- 
berry  Goodykoontz,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1S70.  Having  carefully  read  the  checkered  page  of 
American  politics,  he  early  became  deeply  interested  in 
governmental  aflairs;  he  was  with  the  Republican  party 
up  to  1S69,  when,  becoming  convinced  that  its  policies 
were  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  masses,  he 
cut  loose  from  that  organization,  and  has  since  acted 
with  the  Democrats.  In  1S72  he  entered  the  field  as  a 
political  spe.aker,  advocating  the  Greeley  ticket  for  Pres- 
ident. The  people  received  him  with  much  favor,  and 
demanded  his  public  services  as  a  legislator,  and  he  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  nomination  for  Congress  by  the 
Democrats  of  the  Si.xth  District  of  Indiana,  in  1S7S— a 
district  that  had  always  given  Republican  majorities — 
and,  after  a  heated  contest,  was  elected,  over  Republican 
and  National  candidates.  In  Congress  he  has  been 
noted  as  a  close  observer,  an  industrious  worker,  and  a 
speaker  of  more  than  ordinary  ability — not  obtrusive, 
but  direct,  practical,  and  pungent  when  occasion  called 
for  arguments.  He  introduced  the  bill  providing  for 
the  retirement  of  national  bank  currency,  and  his  speech 
in  its  favor  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  press  and  public 
men  as  one  of  the  financial  efforts  of  this  monetary  era. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  speaker  one  of  the  Visiting 
Board  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  School,  and  is  also  doing 
good    service    on    the   Special   Committee  to  Investigate 
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ihc  Pension  Office.  As  an  Odd-fcIlow,  lie  occupies  a 
prominent  po^ilil)n ;  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Indiana  in  1S7S,  and  now  represents  that  ju- 
risdiction in  the  Grand  Lodye  of  the  United  Slates. 
As  a  civilian,  he  lias  been  consecutively  intrusted  by 
his  fellow-citizens  in  Indiana  with  responsible  post', 
having  been,  among  other  responsible  offices,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Anderson  public  schools,  and  a  member 
of  the  school  board  of  that  city  until  compelled  to 
resign  on  his  election  to  Congress.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
deservedly  ranks  high  with  his  professional  brethren  and 
the  bench.  -MI  in  all,  he  is  the  embodiment  of  useful- 
ness as  a  man  in  every  walk  of  life.  Mr.  Myers', 
speech  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  -'the  241I1  rule" 
stamps  him  as  a  deep,  practical  thinker,  and  has  attracted 
to  him  the  attention  and  favorable  comments  of  thought- 
ful men  all  over  the  Union.  Serving  on  several  impor- 
tant committees,  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  self-poise, 
directness  of  thought  and  action,  and  good  judgment, 
are  rapidly  winning  for  him  a  high  rank  among  the 
public  men  of  the  country. 


f.VERMAN,  JUDGE  XATHAN  R.,  of  Tipton,  was 
born  April  II,  1S27,  in  Ranilolph  County,  Indiana. 
V.'  He  was  the  second  son  of  a  family  of  eight  ehil- 
tj'i  dren.  Living  on  the  frontier,  there  were  but  few 
opportunities  for  education  within  his  reach,  only  an 
occasional  school  term  of  two  or  three  months  during 
the  winter  seasons.  The  advantages  of  an  education 
were,  however,  e.arly  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  home 
influence.  On  winter  evenings  the  pole  cabin  was  pro- 
vided with  a  huge  fire  of  logs  and  hickory  bark,  around 
which  both  parents  and  children  would  gather,  study- 
ing and  reading.  The  mother,  who  was  an  orphan 
from  infancy,  had  not  learned  the  alphabet  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  but  afterward  became  a  good  writer, 
and  was  a  diligent  and  careful  reader  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  The  father,  who  at  that  time 
could  only  read  and  write,  soon  became  proficient  in  the 
primary  branches,  and  afterward  taught  school  in  the 
neighborhood.  Well  does  the  Judge  remember  when, 
he  and  his  father  having  reached  the  rule  of  three,  the 
latter  doubted  their  ability  to  proceed.  The  effort  w.as 
made,  however,  the  son  being  the  first  to  solve  the 
difliculiy.  lie  says  that  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
conditions  with  which  he  was  surrounded — poverty, 
toil,  and  sickness— this  was  the  happiest  day  and  the 
proudest  achievement  of  his  life.  Six  of  the  eight 
children  became  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Randolph 
and  Tipton  Counties.  Judge  Overman  is  enthusiastically 
fond  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  for  the  Last  few  years 
has  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  geology  and  kindred 
pursuits.     His  excellent  collection  of  fossils  .and  objects 


of  antic|uily — including  some  of  the  finest  specimens  yet 
found — is  equal,  perhaps,  to  any  private  collection  in 
the  state.  The  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  slate 
geologist  are  honorably  acknowledged  by  Trofessor  E. 
T.  Cox  in  his  reports.  At  the  .age  of  eighteen  he  com- 
menced teaching  in  the  winter  schools,  working  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  with  his  parents.  At  that  time  the 
stick  and  clay  fireplaces  were  being  replaced  by  more 
commodious  brick  chimneys,  and  brick-making  became  a 
branch  of  industry.  The  father  and  son  each  year, 
after  harvesting  the  crops,  manufactured  a  small  quan- 
tity for  the  market,  the  latter  becoming  an  efficient 
molder  and  burner  of  bricks.  While  thus  engaged  he 
commence<l  the  study  of  law,  in  the  summer  of  1S49, 
with  General  Browne,  w-ho  was  at  that  time  studying 
with  Judge  I'eele,  of  Winchester.  Texts  from  lilack- 
stone  were  cojiied  on  bits  of  paper,  tackc<l  to  the  brick 
gum,  and  committed  to  memory  by  him  while  at  work. 
Recitations  to  his  young  preceptor  were  often  infringe- 
ments upon  his  Sabbath  evenings.  Late  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  Judge  Overman  removed  with  his  father's 
family  to  Tipton  County.  In  the  spring  of  1S50 
he  received  five  dollars  as  the  proceeds  of  thirteen 
days*  labor,  and  of  it  expended  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  in  the  purchase  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
which  now  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  his  well 
filled  library.  For  eleven  years  he  continued  alter- 
nately teaching,  farming,  and  brick-making.  In  June, 
1S61,  he  commenced  the  profession  of  law  in  Tipton, 
and  in  1S63  \\'as  admitted  to  piactice  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  a  few  years  later.  As  a 
speaker,  Judge  Overman  is  earnest,  logical,  and  convinc- 
ing. As  a  practitioner,  he  is  untiring,  faithful,  and 
formidable.  Scarcely  a  case  has  been  in  litigation  in 
the  county  for  eighteen  years  of  which  he  has  not  repre- 
sented one  side,  and  generally  with  marked  success.  In 
the  fall  of  1S7S  he  was  elected  Juilge  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  carrying  by  a  majority  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  his  own  county, 
which  has  generally  given  less  than  four  hundred  ma- 
jority for  his  party.  Judge  Overman  was  married,  May 
27,  1854,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Cox,  of  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
by  whom  he  has  five  children:  Alice,  the  eldest,  being 
mariied  to  John  P.  Ilutchings,  of  Tipton;  Eva,  Charles, 
Lizzie,  and  Fred,  together  with  the  parents,  constitute 
the  present  household. 

->-JMt_: — 

[VERMAN,  EMSLEY  A.,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Tipton  Times,  was  born  in  Randolph  County. 
^:f  Indiana,  .^pril  2,  1S4O.  His  father.  Jason  Over- 
■OT  man,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  district,  re- 
moving subsequently  to  Tipton  County,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  son,  Emslcy  A.,  assisted 
him,  until  twenty-two   years  of  age,  in  cultivating  the 
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farm,  attending  school  during  the  winter  seasons.  In 
1866  he  entered  the  office  of  his  brother.  Judge  N.  R. 
Overman,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  reading  law. 
In  1S68  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  followed  his  pro- 
fession for  two  years.  In  1S70  he  was  elected  county 
clerk,  serving  until  1S74,  when  he  purchased  the  paper  of 
which  he  is  still  editor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Overman  is  a 
Democrat,  his  paper  being  the  exponent  of  that  party  in 
the  county.  The  best  evidence  of  its  political  influence 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  vote  in  Tipton 
County  has  increased  from  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  since  his  management  of 
the  Times,  began.  On  May  29,  1862,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Emily  Harman,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer  of 
Crawford  County,  Missouri,  by  whom  he  has  three  chil- 
dren, Benton  H.,  Edgar  H.,  and  Joseph  E.  Mr.  Over- 
man is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  irrespective  of  party. 


flTZER,  ANDREW  B.,  M.  D.,  of  Tipton,  was 
born  near  Washington,  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio, 
October  13,  1845,  and  is  the  fourth  son  of  David- 
.son  and  Mary  (Snodgrass)  Pitzer.  His  ancestors 
on  both  sides  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  his 
father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Marion  County. 
Mr.  Pitzer  attended  the  public  schools  of  Kokomo  up  to 
his  fifteenth  year.  In  1861,  at  the  first  call  for  troops, 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the  34th  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  but  was  rejected  on  account  of 
youth.  Burning  with  patriotic  zeal,  and  desirous  of  em- 
ulating those  who  were  numbered  among  his  country's 
defenders,  he  again  enlisted,  this  time  in  the  IlSth  In- 
diana Volunteer  Infantry.  He  received  an  honorable 
discharge  in  1864,  and,  returning  home,  immediately 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  L.  Korn, 
of  Alto.  In  1866  he  entered  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Michigan  State  University,  and  graduated  two 
years  later.  He  then  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Sharpsville,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  ten 
years,  building  up  a  fine  practice,  with  much  profit  and 
honor.  During  this  period  he  attended,  in  1S74,  the 
Indiana  Medical  College,  and  received  a  second  diploma. 
In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  was  elected  township  trustee, 
and  served  six  years.  In  1878  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  a  position  he  now  holds.  Doctor  Pit- 
zer is  a  Democrat,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  party 
leaders  of  his  district.  Although  a  young  man,  but  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  enjoys  a  high  professional  and  social 
standing.  He  is  the  present  member  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  from  his  congressional  district. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1876, 
at  St.  Louis,  and  is  regarded  as  a  rising  man  by  his  po- 
litical friends.      He  was  married,  May  24,  1870,  to  Miss 


Belle  Sharp,  daughter  of  E.  M.  Sharp,  a  prominent 
railroad  man,  by  whom  he  has  three  children.  Doctor 
Pitzer's  name  makes  another  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
self-made  men  of  his  native  state.  In  his  life  and  char- 
acter are  ffaind  those  elements  of  self-denial,  dogged 
perseverance,  and  indomitable  will,  which,  when  prop- 
erly directed,  never  fail  to  achieve  marked  success. 


^'iSULMER,  TRUMAN  II.,  of  Frankfort,  was  born 
T-V,  November  28,  1827,  in  Henry  County,  Kentucky. 
^,'".'1  He  is  the  elder  son  of  William  and  Permelia 
Cj'  (Higgs)  Palmer.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
jiioneers  of  the  state,  while  his  grandfathers,  both  ma- 
ternal and  paternal,  served  in  the  War  of  1S12.  Up  to 
his  twentieth  year  Mr.  Palmer  had  received  but  a  lim- 
ited education,  his  time  being  principally  occupied  at 
work  on  the  farm.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
taught  school  and  studied  attentively.  The  four  years 
following  these  he  spent  in  teaching  and  in  studying 
law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1858  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Frankfort,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  From  1862 
till  1S66  he  filled  the  office  of  county  surveyor.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  served  in  the  reg- 
ular and  special  sessions  of  1869.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  which  he 
held  until  the  court  was  abolished,  in  1873.  In  March 
of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  by  Governor  Hendricks,  and  was  elected  to 
that  position  in  the  following  autumn.  During  his  term 
of  office  there  have  been  many  important  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  tried  before  him,  the  most  noted  of 
which  was  that  of  Jonathan  Burns  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife  in  Howard  County.  After  two  trials  in  that 
county,  by  a  change  of  venue  it  was  taken  before  Judge 
Palmer,  by  whom  he  was  also  tried  twice,  found  guilty  of 
murder,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Judge 
Palmer  was  married,  October  30,  1851,  to  Margaret  Ann 
Moore,  of  Clinton  County,  by  whom  he  has  ten  chil- 
flren.  The  two  eldest  sons,  Arthur  and  Robert,  are 
j)racticing  law  and  medicine  respectively  in  the  towns 
of  Lebanon  and  Frankfort.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  belongs 
to  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias. 


ypWERS,   EDWIN  D.,   M.   D.,  of  Lafayette,  was 

l)Orn  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  August  7, 

T.^y'    1S27.      In  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  Scot  mingles 

'/"    with    that    (if  tlie    Irish.      His    earlier   years   were 

spent    i)i    tliu    high    sell. ...Is    and    academics,    where    he 

received    a    thorough    literary    edutalinn.      While    i|uile 
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ynuny  he  (Icveloped  a  fondness  for  stiuly,  wliicli,  addcil 
to  a  reinarkalile  power  of  application  and  facility  in  the 
actpiisition  of  knowledge,  s;ave  ]iroinise  of  a  career  of 
eminent  ii^efnlness.  In  the  choice  of  a  profession  he 
decided  upon  that  of  medicine,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen entered  upon  its  study  under  the  direction  of 
Doctor  N.  C.  Powers,  of  Syracuse.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  at  Geneva,  New 
York,  at  wdiich  place  was  located  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  best  colleges  of  that  day.  I'he  following  year  he 
attended  a  second  course  of  lectures,  at  liutValo,  but 
returned  to  Geneva  to  graduate  in  the  summer  of  1S50. 
Locating  at  Oswego  as  a  full-fledged  M.  D.,  the  young 
disciple  of  Galen  began  working  up  a  practice.  It  is  a 
notorious  and  a  discouraging  fact  that  most  young  phy- 
sicians struggle  on  for  years,  perhaps  even  until  middle 
age  overtakes  them,  before  their  ability,  .seconded  by 
never  so  much  perseverance,  receives  its  substantial 
recognition  from  a  distrustful  public.  It  is  by  excep- 
tions, however,  tliat  certain  rules  are  proved,  and  Doctor 
Powers  was  the  exception  in  tliis  case.  His  practice 
from  the  beginning  was  both  large  and  lucrative.  Here 
he  resided  si,\  years,  when  failing  health  compelled 
him,  by  seeking  a  more  desirable  climate,  to  .nbandon 
the  splendid  practice  he  had  meanwhile  gained.  He 
.accordingly  started  West,  stopping  at  a  number  of  places 
on  the  way,  until  he  finally  reached  Lafayette.  He 
fnund  the  climate  exactly  suited  to  his  infirmity,  and 
in  a  few  months  was  completely  restored  to  health. 
He  opened  an  office,  identified  himself  with  the  place, 
and  has  continued  ever  since  to  reside  there.  The 
result  of  his  labors  has  been  the  accumulation  of  a 
handsome  competency,  and  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  practitioners  in  Central  Indiana.  He  was 
married,  in  June,  1862,  to  Miss  Martha  M.  Tascott. 
They  have  three  children — Charles  Franklin,  Margaret 
Maud,  and  Robert  K. 

|:.J|eIKCE,  martin  L.,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Lafayette,  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
^.y]  New  Hampshire,  in  June,  1S06.  He  is  a  de- 
^■'^^''  scendant  of  that  family  of  Peirces  who  located  at 
Kittcry,  Maine,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fil'ty  years  ago. 
His  father.  Doctor  Nathaniel  S.  Peircc,  w.is  born  in  thQ 
latter  place  during  the  last  years  of  the  Revolution. 
While  yet  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  he  edited  and 
I>ublishcd  the  New  Hampshire  Gnzeltc,  at  Portsmouth, 
for  several  years.  This  paper,  then  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  its  existence,  is  now  the  oldest  newspaper  published 
in  the  United  Stales.  At  the  .age  of  fifteen  Martin  I,. 
I'eirce,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  entered  the 
counting-room  of  C.  &  C.  W.  Peircc,  commission  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  1S2S. 
He  was  now  twenty-two  years  old  ;  adventurous  in  dispo- 


sition, restive  under  restraint,  and  eager  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  that  great  world  of  which  as  yet  he  knew  so 
little,  save  through  the  medium  of  books.  In  company, 
with  three  friends,  all  young  men,  he  started  for  the 
West,  intending  to  take  a  small  boat  at  Pittsburgh  and 
descend  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  cross  over  to  the 
head-walers  of  the  Illinois  River,  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  by  sailing 
vessel.  While  on  the  way  Mr.  Peirce  was  taken  sick 
with  bilious  fever,  and,  at  Montezuma,  Indiana,  aban- 
doned the  trip.  He  remained  there  until  the  following 
spring,  when  he  engaged  as  deckhand  on  a  flat-boat 
bound  for  New  Orleans.  Returning  to  Montezuma, 
after  an  absence  of  four  months,  he  remained  there  until 
the  spring  of  1S35,  when  he  removed  to  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  with  three  other  families,  where  they  founded 
a  settlement.  Here  he  entered  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  lan<l,  intending  to  make  farming  and  stock- 
raising  his  life  work.  But  man  proposes  and  God  dis- 
poses. Scarce  a  year  had  elapsed  when  the  land  specu- 
lators came  in  and  entered,  from  the  United  Slates,  all 
the  choice  tracts  of  prairie  and  timber  for  some  miles 
on  the  river.  This  unlooked  for  termination  broke  up 
the  intended  settlement,  and,  selling  his  land  an<l  im- 
provements for  a  trifling  sum,  Mr.  Peirce  sadly  returned 
to  Indiana.  He  located  in  Lafayette,  and  after  four 
years'  residence  in  that  place  was  elected  sheriff  of  Ti])- 
pecanoe  County.  A  re-election  followed  in  1842;  when 
he  refused,  subsequently,  two  nominations  of  his  party, 
for  the  offices  of  county  treasurer  and  county  clerk,  jire- 
ferring  to  enter  commercial  business,  as  a  more  remuner- 
ative and  independent  occupation.  Under  the  firm 
name  of  Hanna,  Barbcc  &  Peirce,  a  grain  and  commis- 
sion business  was  successfully  prosecuted,  under  Mr. 
Peirce's  direction  as  acting  partner,  for  the  seven  years 
ensuing.  In  1854  he  embarked  in  the  banking  business 
in  the  firm  of  Spears,  Peirce  it  Co.,  under  the  name  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Lafayette,  and  continued  in 
that  connection  until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when, 
with  others,  he  took  a  charter  from  the  United  Stales, 
and  established  the  First  National  Bank  of  I.afayclle. 
He  was  immediately  elected  president,  which  position 
he  still  fills.  Like  all  men  of  broad  and  comprehensive 
views,  Mr.  Peirce  considers  free  schools  the  bulwark  of 
American  civilization.  He  is  an  advocate  of  universal 
education,  and  is  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  cause;  ha.s 
served  as  a  trustee  of  Franklin  College,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, and  Purdue  University,  of  which  latter  he  is 
now  treasurer.  He  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Lafayette  in  1843,  ^"''  ''■''^  always  been  active  in 
promoting  its  spiritual  and  material  welfare.  The  life 
of  Martin  L.  Peirce,  to  which  scanty  justice  can  be 
done  in  so  brief  a  memoir,  shows  him  the  possessor 
of  those  elements  of  character  which  have  been  the 
distinguishing  features  of  our  most  prominent  men.     A 
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self-made  man  in  all  that  llic  term  implies,  he  has 
lived  to  sec  himself  honored,  wealthy,  and  respected — a 
power  for  good  in  the  community  where  he  resides. 
He  was  married,  January  7,  1S50,  to  Emma  L.  Corn- 
stock,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Four  children  were 
born  to  them,  two  of  whom  survive.  Lizzie  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Ward,  of  Lafayette;  and  Charles  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Reynolds  &  Peirce,  publishers, 
of  Lafayette.  On  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  their  marriage,  which  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  January  7,  iSSo,  a  large  number  of  their  friends  as- 
sembled at  Mr.  Peirce's  residence  to  tender  their  con- 
gratulations and  partake  of  the  generous  hospitality  of 
the  host  and  hostess.  Fully  two  hundred  and  fifty 
were  present,  comprising  the  very  best  portion  of  La- 
fayette society.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
reading  of  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Blackburn,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Lafay- 
ette, of  which  Mr.  Peirce  has  so  long  been  a  consistent 
member.  Mr.  Peirce  was  made  a  Mason  in  1S40.  In 
1867  he  visited  the  Paris  Exposition,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
attended  the  banquet  given  by  the  Grand  Orient  of 
Paris,  where  eleven  hundred  delegates,  representing 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  sat  down  to  din- 
ner. During  his  absence  he  visited  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France, 

fOBINSON.  COLONEL  MILTON  S.,  of  Ander- 
son, member  of  Congress  from  the  Sixth  iJistrict, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Grant, 
Hancock,  Henry,  Johnson,  Shelby,  and  Madison, 
was  born  in  Versailles,  Ripley  County,  Indiana,  April  20, 
1832.  His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution. 
His  father,  Colonel  Joseph  Robinson,  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  and  of  Scotch  descent.  He  removed  to  this 
state  about  the  year  1825,  and  settled  in  Ripley  County, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Greensburg,  Decatur  County. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  represented  both 
counties  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 
was  a  Whig  candidate  for  Congress;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  to  amend  and  revise  the  Constitution 
of  Indiana,  in  1851.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  acknowledged 
ability,  and  a  speaker  of  great  power.  He  died  in  1854, 
in  Greensburg,  Decatur  County.  Margaret  (Jarvis)  Rob- 
inson, his  wife,  was  born  in  Kentucky.  She  was  a  cul- 
tivated lady,  well  educated,  an  exemplary  Christian, 
and  a  philanthropist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
She  also  died  at  Greensburg,  Decatur  County,  in  1S42. 
Milton  received,  in  the  schools  of  Ripley  and  Decatur 
Counties,  thorough  instruction  in  the  common  English 
branches,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began  reading 
law    in    the    office    of   his   father    at    Greensburg.      His 


preparation  for  the  law  was  not  hasty  and  superficial. 
He  studied  diligently  three  years,  passed  a  very  credit- 
able examination,  and  was,  in  June,  1S51,  licensed  and 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Circuit  Court.  In  1853  he 
was  admitted  also  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 
and  after  that  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
Without  waiting  for  his  majority,  he  commenced  his 
labors,  locating  in  Anderson  in  November,  1851,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  rapidly  building  up  a  large  pro- 
fessional business.  In  1861  Mr.  Robinson  was  elected 
by  the  Legislature  a  director  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
State-prison,  but  after  a  brief  term  of  service  he  re- 
signed to  enter  the  army,  in  September  of  that  year,  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  47th  Indiana  Regiment,  having 
previously  declined  the  commission  of  colonel  offered 
him  by  the  Governor.  He  served  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  47th  Regiment  for  over  a  year,  in  the  Armies 
of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee;  and  in  the 
fall  of  1S62,  while  in  the  field  with  his  command, 
and  without  his  knowledge  or  solicitation,  he  was 
complimented  by  promotion  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
75th  Indiana  Infantry,  being  transferred  to  the 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  under  General  George  H. 
Thomas,  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  at  that 
time  pursuing  Bragg  in  his  retreat  out  of  Kentucky, 
During  the  first  year  of  his  service,  the  vast  left  wing 
of  the  Rebellion  rested  on  the  Mississippi  River;  its  bluffs 
and  islands  frowned  with  hostile  cannon  ;  but  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waters  must  "roll  unvexed  to  the  sea,"  and 
Colonel  Robinson's  regiment  was  a  part  of  the  army  to 
which  this  mighty  task  of  opening  the  river  was  as- 
signed. Hence  he  took  part  with  distinguished  gallan- 
try in  all  the  contests  by  which  communication  was 
opened  to  Vicksburg,  including  the  capture  of  Island 
No.  10  and  of  Memphis,  Then,  in  the  Fourteenth  Army 
Corps,  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  he  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Mission 
Ridge,  and  other  actions  in  Georgia  in  which  that  corps 
engaged,  and  for  "gallant  and  meritorious"  conduct 
was  breveted,  March  25,  1865,  brigadier-general,  an  un- 
sought recognition.  As  his  principal  service,  however, 
had  been  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  prefers  that  title, 
if  titles  at  all  should  be  observed  in  civil  life  in  this 
country.  Colonel  Robinson  served  through  most  of  the 
war.  At  its  near  close,  on  account  of  his  failing  health, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  and  a  sad  liereavement  at 
home,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  relinquish  his  position.  He 
accordingly  resigned  and  returned  home,  and,  after  one 
year  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he  resumed 
the  law;  and,  although  he  had  been  four  years  out  of 
practice,  in  a  brief  time  he  was  again  the  recipient  cf 
a  lucrative  business.  Colonel  Robinson  was  trained  to 
love  liberty  and  hate  slavery;  and  hence,  when  the  Re- 
]iublican  party  was  organized  in  1S56.  true  to  his  con- 
victions,  he  became  an  ardent   and  zealous  member  of 
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it,  nnd  remnins  so  to  this  day.  lie  has  taken  a  prom- 
ineiU  [lart  in  politics,  as  a  public  speaker  and  otherwise, 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  at  the  first  presidential  elec- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  he  was  one 
of  the  college  of  electors.  From  lS66  to  1870  he  rep- 
resented his  district  in  the  state  Senate,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  took  a  prominent  and  active  part,  serving  on 
the  important  committees  of  that  body.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Si.\th  District,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1S76,  after  having  been  unanimously 
renominated.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  national  con- 
ventions of  the  Republican  party;  many  of  its  state, 
congressional,  district,  and  county  conventions;  has 
done  much  effective  work  as  a  public  speaker;  and  has 
served  the  i)arty  in  every  honorable  way  that  seemed 
essential  to  its  discipline  and  success.  Colonel  Robin- 
son has  contributed  considerable  time  to  the  interest  of 
public  improvements.  He  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railroad,  and 
was  for  a  time  one  of  its  directors.  He  has  given 
largely  toward  the  building  of  churches  and  other  public 
edifices.  He  w.Ts  married,  July  8,  1856,  to  Miss  Almira 
!•".  Hallard,  daughter  of  Gordon  Ballard,  Esq.,  an  hon- 
ored and  influential  citizen  of  Henry  County.  She  died 
in  March,  1S65,  an<l  he  was  again  married,  June  27, 
iS6(),  to  Louise  A.  ISranham,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  his 
present  wife,  daughter  of  William  Branham,  formerly  a 
merchant  of  that  place,  and  now  deceased.  Colonel 
Robinson  entered  into  puljlic  life  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  his  career,  both  civil  and  military,  has 
been  one  of  close  application,  unceasing  activity,  and 
eminent  usefulnes.s.  He  is  an  able  law-yer,  both  in  ad- 
vocacy and  counsel,  is  a  safe  and  conscientious  adviser, 
and,  .as  a  Congressman,  faithfully  and  ably  represents 
his  constituents.  A  man  of  sobriety,  refinement,  strict 
integrity,  and  general  culture,  of  mental  power  and  acu- 
men, and  possessing,  withal,  much  executive  talent,  he 
exerts  a  marked  and  worthy  influence  in  nil  his  rela- 
tions, and  is  greatly  respected  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  his  acquaintance. 


MITH,  RKV.  JOHN  I..,  D.  P..  of  Thorntown, 
Boone  Cuiniy,  was  born  in  Urunswick  County, 
''::'■•  Virginia,  May  24,  iSii.  lie  is  the  oldest  son  of 
<h  liowlin  and  I...vcwell  (Owens)  Smith.  His  father 
was  a  ])rominent  farmer  of  Clreene  County,  Ohio,  and 
fought  in  the  War  of  iSi.'.  Ilis  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  s'lldier  in  the  l\e\ olutionary  army.  The  family 
are  dislanily  relnlcd  t..  that  nf  General  Washington. 
John  I..  .Smith  was  educnied  in  Ihr  pul)lir  schools  and 
in  the  grammar  selii.nl  of  Mecklenburg,  in  his  native 
stale,  up  to  his  sixteenth  year.  In  1826  his  father 
moved  to  Ohio  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Greene  Counlv, 


I  in  clearing  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  son.  In  1S32 
I  John  L.  determined  to  strike  out  into  the  world  for 
I  himself,  and  for  some  time  applied  himself  to  the  study 
j  of  iTiedicine.  He  had  become  an  active  Christian  in 
1S27,  and  after  two  years  spent  in  medical  studies  he 
became  convinced  that  he  was  called  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, and  with  this  end  in  view  he  commenced  to  study 
theology.  In  1837  he  began  to  preach,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
ministerial  work  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churclu 
His  first  labors  were  in  Ohio,  but  in  1S40  he  moved  to 
Indiana  and  became  a  member  of  the  old  Indiana  Con- 
ference. In  1848  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
the  Lafayette  District,  and  the  same  year  was  elected 
trustee  of  Indiana  Asbury  University,  serving  in  that 
position  for  thirty  consecutive  years.  For  only  eight  vcars 
was  he  stationed  as  a  pastor,  the  rest  of  the  time  being 
taken  up  with  traveling  in  the  district.  He  served  as 
the  agent  of  the  college  also  for  several  years.  In  i860 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  book  committee,  and 
again  in  1S76.  Having  served  nearly  eight  years,  he  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  nearly  four  years,  chairman  of 
that  committee.  He  served  for  four  years  from  1856  to 
1S60  as  a  member  t)f  the  general  missionary  conimiltee. 
He  w.as  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  held  in 
Boston  in  1852,  and  has  been  a  member  of  five  General 
Conferences.  Doctor  Smith  has  always  been  a  zealous 
and  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  w-as 
prominently  identified  with  the  founding  and  sustenance 
of  the  Thorntown  .\cademy,  the  .Stockwcll  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  the  Valparaiso  Male  and  Female  College, 
all  of  which  met  with  much  success,  and  still  exist  under 
the  new  titles.  He  has  been  a  highly  efficient  worker 
in  raising  money  for  the  building  and  sustaining  of 
Churches,  and"  his  name  will  long  be  remembereil  by 
many  now  prosperous  societies  in  connection  with  their 
early  struggles.  In  i860  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Indiana  State  University. 
In  1862  he  was  appointed  L'nited  Slates  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  by 
President  Lincoln,  holding  this  position  until  1866,  when 
he  resigned.  In  1S79  he  was  appointed  iwslm.istcr  of 
Thorntown.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in  the  Church, 
Doctor  Smith  has  always  been  actively  identified  with 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  town  in  which  he 
has  resided,  and  on  account  of  his  popularity  has  fre- 
quently been  mentioned  for  political  honors.  He  was  a 
Whig  until  the  inception  of  the  Republican  parly,  since 
which  time  he  has  acted  with  the  latter.  In  1852  he 
was  tendered  ihe  nomination  to  Congress  by  the  Whig 
party,  but  declined.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  super- 
intendent of  public  instruclion,  but  refused  to  make  the 
canvass.  In  1S7S  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  be- 
fore the  Republican  convention,  and  Kicked  only  a  few 
votes  of  receiving  the  nomination.      In   May,  1832,  Mr. 
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Smith  married  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Wright,  who  died 
February  9,  1S70.  In  December,  1S40,  he  married 
Louisa  J.  Kline,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  now  living, 
and  three  daughters.  She  died  October  24,  1S74,  and 
in  November,  1S75,  he  married  Eleanor  L.,  widow  of 
Rev.  William  F.  Wheeler.  She  still  survives.  Mr. 
Smith's  oldest  son,  Garland  A.,  is  interested  in  the 
mines  in  Colorado.  His  son  James  W.  is  a  farmer  and 
school-teacher  in  Norton  County,  Kansas.  Elizabeth 
L.  is  now  Mrs.  Ira  F.  Dollarhide,  wife  of  a  Kansas 
farmer.  Laura  L.  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Isaac  Dale,  of 
Indiana.  Flora  A.  is  now  Mrs.  W.  R.  Oglebay,  her 
husbrmd  bfing  a  prominent  merchant  of  Stockwell,  In- 
diana, and  a  former  member  of  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Smith  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Methodism  in  Indiana.  There  are  few  men  in  the 
state  who  have  been  actively  identified  with  the  Church 
and  its  interests  for  a  greater  number  of  years.  His 
labors  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  have  been  with  him 
truly  "  labors  of  love."  He  has  won  for  himself  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  and  is  a  power 
for  good  in  the  community.  He  combines  the  earnest 
and  devoted  Christian,  the  useful  citizen,  the  cherished 
member  of  society,  and  his  name  shall  live  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church  and  state  for  many  generations.  He  is 
still  hale  and  vigorous,  and  seems  destined  to  see  many 
years  of  usefulness. 
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KTALEY,  ERASTUS  H.,  editor  and  piopiietor  of 
^io)  the  Frankfort  Crescent,  Frankfort,  was  Ijorn  in 
^Ea  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  P'obruary  6,  1S30, 
■^c)  and  is  the  oldest  child  of  Aaron  and  Catherine 
(Parsons)  Staley.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  but 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  subsequent  ill-health  of  his 
father  made  him  the  virtual  support  of  the  family.  De- 
votinj;  his  leisure  moments  to  study,  he  qualified  him- 
self to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  working  on  the 
farm  in  summer  and  teaching  in  the  winter  till  the 
spring  of  1853,  when  he  entered  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
versity with  but  fifty  dollars.  By  working  or  teaching 
during  his  vacations,  doing  chores  and  acting  as  janitor 
during  term  time,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid 
economy,  he  graduated  in  1S5S,  with  the  first  honors  of 
his  class.  For  the  next  four  years  he  was  the  principal  of 
the  Battle  Collegiate  Institute.  In  1S62  he  was  made 
president  of  the  male  and  female  college  at  Valparaiso, 
where  he  remained  nearly  three  years.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  North- 
west Indiana  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference.  The 
fall  of  1S64  was  spent  working  in  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission,  in  Sherman's  army,  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Atlanta.  Returning  home  he  spent  one 
year  in  the  regular  work  of  an  itinerant  minister  at 
Frankfort   Station,  but,  finding  himself  not  adapted  to 


the  work,  he  relinquished  the  pastorate,  and  after 
teaching  one  year  in  the  seminary  at  Dayton,  Indiana, 
he  returned  to  Frankfort  and  accepted  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  town  public  schools,  and  acted 
as  principal  of  the  high  school,  teaching  from  7  A.  M. 
to  5  r.  M.,  and  having  under  his  own  immediate  instruc- 
tion from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  young  men  and 
women,  gathered  in  from  Clinton  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties. Commencing  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  year 
1849,  there  are  now  more  men  and  women  living  in 
North-western  Indiana  who  have  been  under  Mr.  Sta- 
ley's  instruction  than  under  that  of  any  other  teacher. 
After  teaching  in  and  managing  the  Frankfort  schools 
for  six  years,  on  June  14,  1S72,  he  closed  his  career  as 
a  teacher,  and  the  next  day  assumed  the  editorial  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  Frankfort  Crescent,  the 
stock  of  which  he  gradually  bought  uj)  till  now  he 
owns  the  entire  office,  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands, 
an<l  the  two-story  brick  building  especially  erected  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  the  office,  presses,  etc.,  now  run 
by  steam,  are  situated.  lie  yet  retains  his  ministerial 
relation  of  local  elder  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  officiating  at  funerals  and  weddings,  having 
solemnized  more  marriages  than  any  other  clergyman 
in  Frankfort  or  Clinton  County.  He  was  married,  No- 
vember 15,  1862,  to  Miss  Salome  Earr,  daughter  of 
/\bram  and  Catharine  Rush  Barr,  of  Tippecanoe  County. 
Two  children,  Katie  Belle  and  James  Herman,  are  the 
result  of  this  marriage.  In  politics,  Mr.  Staley  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  his  paper  is  the  organ  of  the  party  in  Clin- 
ton County.  He  is  an  earnest  friend  of  education,  an 
influential  and  enterprising  citizen,  ever  ready  to  pro- 
mote public  interests,  and  Iniild  up  the  young  and 
thriving  city  in  which  he  lives. 


ErOCKTON,   LAWRENCE  B.,  of   Lafayette,  Indi- 
ana.    Among    the    names    indissolubly    connected 
\i\<   with  the  early  settlement  and  growth  of  Lafayette 


aL)  none  occupy  a  higher  or  nioie  honorable  ]dace 
than  that  of  Mr.  Stockton.  He  is  a  man  respected  and 
beloved  equally  for  his  successful  business  career  and 
his  private  worth.  He  was  born  June  3,  1803,  in  Bed- 
ford County,  Virginia,  and  in  his  youth  worked  on  his 
father's  farm.  His  early  education  was  obtained  and 
paid  for  from  his  earnings,  in  such  occupations  as  mak- 
ing rails  at  fiftj  cents  per  hundred,  and  working  on  a 
farm.  His  reward  for  six  years  of  hard  labor  enabled 
him  to  pay  for  seventeen  months  of  tuition.  This,  with 
a  course  of  instruction  in  civil  engineering,  which  he 
received  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  while  residing  there 
with  his  falher  in  1S19,  constituted  his  early  training. 
His  desire  for  kno\\Iedge,  united  to  a  practical  and  ob- 
serving mind,   enabled    him   to  gain   much   information 
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from  (lie  cvcTV-day  occurrences  and  experiences  of  life, 
which  served  him  well  in  his  subsequent  career.  At 
the  land  sales  in  Crawfordsville.  Indiana,  in  1824,  his 
father  purchased  for  him  eighty  acres  of  wild  land, 
which  is  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Lafayette. 
The  same  year  he  removed  to  Lafayette  with  his  father's 
family,  and  located  about  one  mile  south  of  the  present 
city  limits.  In  1S31  Mr.  .Stockton  took  up  his  residence 
on  the  tract  of  land  which  his  father  had  given  him, 
where  he  lived  and  labored  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
With  a  judgment  that  seldom  erred,  and  a  faith  in  the 
future  greatness  of  his  new  home  that  never  faltered, 
Mr.  Stockton  purchased  eighty  acres  adjoining  the 
above-named  tract,  at  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  fact 
that  he  afterwards  sold  a  part  of  this  land  for  seven 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  another  portion  for  one 
thousand  dollars,  proved  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  reasonableness  of  his  faith.  He  retained 
the  homestead  and  a  small  portion  of  his  original  pur- 
chase, on  which  he  lived  until  his  death.  In  1S26 
Governor  Ray  appointei!  him  the  first  sun'eyor  of  Tip- 
pecanoe County,  an  office  he  held  for  ten  years.  He 
was  frugal,  temperate,  and  of  undeviating  integrity,  ac- 
cumulaling  an  amjile  fortune  by  patient  industry.  His 
entire  life  was  an  admirable  example  for  every  young  man 
to  enmlate.  In  iSji  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Emer- 
seii,  who  died  the  following  year.  In  1835  he  married 
Mi>s  Rachel  Steely,  and  the  same  year  he  replaced 
his  humble  dwelling  by  a  beautiful  residence,  regarded 
for  many  years  as  the  most  palatial  house  of  the  city 
and  county.  I!y  his  second  wife  he  had  four  children, 
but  two  of  whom,  George  N.  and  Lawrence  B.,  junior, 
survive.  The  former  is  a  prominent  merchant  of  Lafay- 
ette. .After  acquiring  a  competency  and  retiring  from 
active  business  life,  he  indulged  his  taste  for  travel  by 
visiting  the  seaboard,  Canada,  the  World's  Fair  at  New 
York  City,  Niagara  Falls,  .Montreal,  Quebec,  and  other 
points.  In  1857,  in  hopes  of  restoring  his  wife's  health, 
he  visited  Cuba  and  the  South.  He  was  an  active  and 
influential  politician,  not  for  gain,  or  as  an  office-seeker, 
but  from  patriotic  and  conscientious  motives.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1S60.  His  voice  and  in- 
fluence were  always  used  in  opposition  to  the  schemes  of 
secession  and  disunion.  June  5,  1868,  Mr.  Stockton 
was  again  bereft,  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  caused  by  a 
lingering  and  painful  cancer.  This  bereavement  shad- 
owed his  remaining  years,  and  he  never  ceased  to 
mourn  his  loss  as  irreparable.  Mrs.  Stockton  was  a 
woman  admired  and  loved  for  her  beauty  of  mind  and 
person  :  she  was  a  noble  and  true  Christian  wife  and 
mother.  Mr.  Sl.icklon  wns  ,i  most  worlhv  and  active 
Mason  and  Odd-fellow.  He  obtained  high  positions  in 
both  bodies,  and  exemplified  in  bis  life  and  character 
their  best  moral  teachings.      He  w.is  not  a  professor  of 


'  religion,  but  was  a  liberal  contributor  lo  the  Ki>i-ci'pal 
Church.      He  was   siricl   and    conscientious  in    the  per- 

,  foimancc  of  every  duly,  jiublic  or  private,  a  man  of 
high    impulses   and    high    aims.      His    life   would    have 

I  adorned  the  best  of  creeds  and  been  consistent  with  the 
highest  professions.  Amassing  a  handsome  fortune,  he 
was  never  a  slave  to  money,  and  in  the  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  his  wealth  he  evinced  sound  judgment 
and  discretion.  He  furnished  his  children  with  a  good 
education,  and,  better  still,  implanted  in  ihem,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  the  same  excellent  principles  which 
guided  him  tlirough  life.  He  w-as  a  man  of  firmness 
and  of  positive  convictions,  but  he  was  so  manifestly 
honest  and  sincere  in  the  maintenance  and  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  that  those  who  difl'ered  most  widely 
from  him  were  often  his  warmest  friends.  Even  in  poli- 
tics, though  a  strict  partisan  and  most  pronounced  in 
his  views,  he  had  no  personal  enemies.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 31,  187S,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  His  death 
was  the  result  of  an  injury  received  by  a  fall  from  a 
fruit  tree  which  he  v  as  engaged  in  trimming.  His  loss 
was  deeply  mourned  by  the  communily.  All  seemed  lo 
feel  that  it  was  a  personal  sorrow.  His  remains  were 
followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens, 
including  members  of  the  orders  of  which  he  was  an 
honored  member.  His  memory  is  most  affectionately 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him. 


ftfTAVI.OR,  SAMUEL  M.,  of  Tipton,  Indiana,  is 
nl  native  of  the  Hoosier  State.  He  was  born 
^'"  AVayne  County,  Indiana,  April  19,  1S31.  Hi: 
parents  were  Samuel  and  Mary  (Hancock)  Taylor 
His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  father  pursued  the  peaceful  profession  of  a  Baj^ist 
minister.  He  was  left  without  a  father's  care  and  guiil- 
ance  when  he  was  an  infant  of  two  years  of  age; 
and  upon  his  noble  mother  devolved  his  training  and 
education.  She  did  not  live  to  see  him  attain  manhood, 
a.s  he  was  barely  fourteen  years  of  .age  when  her  life 
ended.  The  early  precepts  and  example  of  the  prayer- 
ful widow  were  not  lost  upon  the  youth,  and  have 
since  remained  as  his  guiding  star  to  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter life.  Mr.  Taylor's  early  education  was  obtained  in 
the  subscription  schools  of  his  native  county,  which  he 
attended  in  the  intervals  of  work  on  a  farm,  which  was 
his  first  business  in  life  ;  and  afterwards  at  the  county 
academy,  where  he  went  after  the  death  of  his  mother. 
This  early  dependence  upon  his  own  resources  devclo|»d 
in  him  that  self-reliance  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Listing  success.  To  "  p.iddle  one's  own  canoe"  h-ts 
proved  in  numberless  instances  the  surest  road  to  the 
development  of  mental  and  physical  energy.  .After 
some  time  spent  in  teaching  school,  which  he  began  at 
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the  age  of  seventeen,  in  1S5;  lie  entered  upon  the  stuily 
of  law,  in  the  office  of  Elliot  &  Mellett,  of  New  Castle. 
He  served  awhile  as  ileputy  in  the  clerk's  office  of 
Howard  County,  and  in  1S57  came  to  Tipton,  and  for 
four  years  was  engaged  as  deputy  clerU  of  Tipton 
County.  In  1S59  he  commenced  the  practice  as  a  law- 
yer, but  soon  forsook  the  atmosphere  of  the  court-room 
for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  mercantile  life,  'vhich, 
in  connection  with  milling  and  dealing  in  grain,  have 
continued  to  be  his  avocation  up  to  the  present.  In- 
heriting, perhaps,  the  martial  spirit  of  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Taylor  entered  the  army  in  the  late  Rebellion,  and 
served  with  the  loist  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers  dur- 
ing the  war.  Both  from  temperament  and  inclination 
he  was  induced  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and 
in  1S74  he  was  elected  by  the  Republican  party  joint 
Representative  from  the  counties  of  Hamilton  and  Tip- 
ton. He  made  the  same  good  record  as  a  legislator 
that  he  had  already  made  as  a  business  man,  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  soldier;  and  in  1S76  he  was  honored  by 
an  election  to  the  senatorial  branch  of  the  state  Legis- 
lature. His  record  in  both  bodies,  as  in  all  his  relations 
in  life,  is  one  of  truth  and  integrity.  He  aimed  to  rep- 
resent all  the  \^'ants  of  the  people.  The  high  moral  tone 
of  Senator  Taylor  gave  him  an  influential  bearing  in 
the  senatorial  body.  Personally,  he  is  tall  and  slenderly 
formed,  having  rather  a  clerical  appearance.  His  beard 
and  hair  are  sandy,  and  he  is  light  complexioned.  In 
1868  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  Wiggins,  also  a  native  of 
Wayne  County;  and  their  family  consists  of  four  daugh- 
ters, Florence,  Lora,  Haltie,  and  Augusta.  Senator 
Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Sabbath-school 
for  nearly  fifteen  years.  He  is  by  no  means  dogmatic 
in  his  religious  principles,  believing  in  the  highest  type 
of  individual  liberty  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 
On  his  father's  side  he  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry;  and 
on  his  mother's  is  of  English  descent.  Although  a  Re- 
publican of  the  strictest  type,  he  is  popular  with  all 
classes  of  citizens  and  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 
The  business  obligations  of  the  Senator  have  maile  him 
a  most  useful  citizen  in  the  county  of  Tipton,  and  his 
solid  integrity  and  high  moral  worth  have  given  him 
a  standing  second  to  none  in  the  vicinity.  Tipton  has 
no  better  representative  than  Sainuel  M.  Taylor.  He 
is  a  witty  and  pleasing  conversationalist. 


f.ERHUNE,  JUDGE  THOMAS  J.,  of  Lebanon,  was 
born  in  Greene  County,  Indiana,  March,  8,  1848, 
and  is  the  second  son  of  David  and  Sallie  (Nealis) 
Terhune.  The  Judge,  like  the  majority  of  those 
whose  sketches  form  the  material  of  this  work,  spent 
his  boyhood   on    his   father's   farm,  assisting  his  father. 


and  attending  school  during  the  winter  months.  Dur- 
ing the  t«o  years  following  1S67  he  both  taught  and 
attended  school,  preparatory  to  cntciing  college,  which 
he  did  in  September,  1S69,  at  the  State  University  at 
Bloomington.  He  graduated  in  1873,  ^"d  in  1S74 
finished  a  law  course  in  the  university,  and,  moving  to 
Lebanon,  entered  the  office  of  Boone  &  Harrison. 
During  this  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  a  few 
months  later  became  a  member  of  the  above-mentioned 
firm.  This  association  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Boone.  He  ne.xt  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  \V.  Clements,  which  remained  in 
force  until  Mr.  Terhune's  election  to  the  judgeship,  in 
the  autumn  of  187S.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  one 
of  the  best  jurists  in  his  district.  By  his  fellow-citizens 
he  is  highly  esteemed  for  his  social  qualities,  and  by 
his  associates  regarded  as  a  rising  man  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  elected  to  a 
judgeship  in  the  state,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  self-con- 
gratulation that  he  owes  his  elevation  to  office  less  to 
political   influence    than    to    his    legal    ability.      He  was 
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HOMPSON,    CALVIN  D.,    I: 

was  born  in    Madison   Counti 

1S39.      His   great-grandfather 

eleven  sons,  and  he  not  only 
the  nation's  strength,  but  fought  for  its  independence  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  His  father,  William  H.  Thomp- 
son, is  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  is  still  preaching  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  ministry  for  half  a  century,  averaging 
during  that  long  period  three  sermons  per  week.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  E.  Berger,  was 
of  German  descent.  She  reared  a  family  of  thirteen 
children,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Thus  does 
the  unappreciative  pen  of  the  stranger  condense  into 
one  sentence  the  record  of  a  long  life  of  patient  toil  and 
self-sacrifice.  As  Calvin  was  a  sickly  child,  his  instruc- 
tion was  delayed  until  he  was  nine  years  old,  when,  as 
he  began  to  grow  strong,  he  was  taught  the  alphabet. 
He  now  made  rapid  progress,  completing  arithmetic  in 
three  years,  and  qualifying  himself  to  teach,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  a  school  of  sixty  pupils,  sixteen  of  whom 
were  over  twenty-one  years  old.  In  185S  he  entered 
Marion  Academy  and  remained  three  years,  but  did  not 
graduate.  In  1S62,  soon  after  leaving  school,  he  com- 
menced reading  law  in  the  office  of  Pierce  &  Thompson, 
in  Anderson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practice  there  in  1866,  where  he  still  remains.  In  1861 
Mr.  Thompson  joined  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  has 
since  taken  all  the  degrees  from  the  first  to  the  thirty- 
second,    inclusive.       He    united,   in    1S76,    with   the   Im- 
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piovL-d  Or<kT  of  Red  Men,  and  is  one  of  the  charier  ' 
members  of  Ononga  Trihc,  No.  50.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
the  first  city  clerk  of  .\nderson,  and  is  now  a  niemher 
of  the  city  council.  He  has  al-o  served  the  county  as 
proscciitinj;  attorney.  He  was  married,  April  12,  1S66, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Van  Ort,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter, 
Celia  H.  Mr.  Thompson  is  an  able  attorney.  As  a 
criminal  lawyer  he  has,  indeed,  few  superiors  in  the  state, 
or  thirty  important  criminal  cases  he  has  lost  but  one, 
and  that  was  rinly  apparently  lost,  for  he  accomplished 
the  object  in  view.  Not  only  does  he  use  the  English 
langu.ijje  effectively  but  he  also  speaks  German  fluently, 
and  finds  it  of  great  value  in  his  practice.  .Shrewdness, 
discernment,  unerring  judgment,  rapidity  of  thought  and 
action,  and  persona!  magnetism  are  amtmg  the  elements 
of  his  character.  Such  men  can  not  be  kept  in  obscu- 
rity. A  resistless  force  within  impels  them  onward  and 
upward  despite  all  obstacles.  Mr.  Thompson  has  already 
gained  an  enviable  position  in  the  legal  profession,  and, 
being  still  a  young  man,  comparatively,  his  name  and 
intluLnce  must  yet  be  far  more  widely  extended. 


fJflRlSSAI.,  FR..' 
1  born  in  Mont] 
■•.'«'    1S47,  and  is  t 


fJflRlSSAI.,  FRANCIS  M.,  attorney,  of  Tiplon,  was 
ntgomery  County,  Ohio,  SeptemlKi  30, 
1S47,  and  is  the  second  son  of  Joscpli  and  I*h(ebj 
'''i\  (McGriff)  Trissal.  At  an  early  date  in  life,  in 
consequence  of  poverty  and  the  death  of  his  parents, 
he  was  compelled  to  rely  otr  his  own  eneigy  for  an 
education  and  livelihood.  He  acrpiired  a  good  eon  mon 
school  education,  and  in  1865  was  made  deputy  coanty 
clerk  at  Noblesville,  wdiere  he  remained  three  years. 
In  1S68  he  rdled  the  same  position  in  Howard  County, 
returning  to  Noblesville  in  1S69.  He  then  entered  the 
law  office  of  General  David  Moss,  where  he  studied  law 
for  two  years,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1S73  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
slate  an.l  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  Froin  1S70 
to  1875  he  was  the  partner  of  General  Moss,  during 
whii  h  period  he  fdled  for  a  time  the  office  of  jirosecutor, 
to  which  he  w.as  appointed  by  Governor  Hendricks. 
The  three  ye.ars  following  1875  Mr.  Triss,il  practiced  in 
Indiana]K)lis.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Tipton,  where  he 
still  resides,  having  the  best  practice  of  any  attorney  at 
thai  bar.  He  is  a  Ilemocrat  in  politics;  was  one  of 
eight  carirlidates  in  the  State  Convention  of  1S7S  for 
attorney-general,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  m.ijority; 
and  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  in  1S70  for  prosecuting 
attorney,  running  far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  has  been  chairman  of  the  scvcr.al  commit- 
tees, and  has  stumped  the  state  in  every  campaign  since 
1S70.  Mr.  Trissal  was  the  founder,  in  1S74,  of  the  first 
Democratic  newspaper  published  in  Noblesville  since 
the  war.      lie    was  married,  October   10.    i.St'io.    to   Miss 


Harriet  I).  Ross,  daughter  of  Joseph  W.  Ross,  an  old 
citizen  of  Hamilton  County,  by  whom  he  has  one  son. 
He  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow -citizens 
irrespective  of  party,  being  honored  for  those  cjualities 
which  have  given  him,  a  purely  self-made  man,  his  high 
standing  in  the  community.  As  an  attorney,  he  is 
highly  respected  by  the  court  and  his  professional 
brethren.  While  he  is  regarded  as  a  formidable  advo- 
cate, he  has  attainetl  a  much  higher  rank  as  a  pleader. 
It  is  said  of  him  in  that  respect  that  he  has  few 
superiors. 

TaI-DRON,  EDWARD  H.,  general  manager  of 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway,  was  bori, 
t''o2  October  30,  1S43,  in  Auburn,  New  York;  but 
^V  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Syracuse,  in  that  stale. 
Though  still  young,  he  has  already  attained  a  well- 
deserved  and  more  than  local  reputation,  owing  to 
the  high  qualifications  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
his  important  duties.  He  is  the  son  of  John  E.  and 
Viletta  A.  (Gould)  Waldron.  On  his  father's  side 
he  is  a  descendant  of  Baron  Waldron,  who,  many 
years  ago,  received  from  Governor  Stuyvesant  a  large 
tract  of  Land  on  East  River,  New  York,  on  which 
to  settle  an  English  colony.  This  land  the  heirs 
have  lately  united  in  trying  to  recover.  Mr.  Wal- 
dron, however,  is  not  one  of  those  who  place  a  high 
value  on  genealogical  greatness,  and  he  refers  with 
far  more  pride  to  his  ascent  than  to  his  descent.  He 
received  limited  instruction  in  the  common  .schools  of 
his  native  state,  learning  only  the  elementary  branches. 
When  quite  young  his  parents  removed  to  Syracuse; 
and  there  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  the  wholesale 
oyster  house  of  his  father.  He  remained  in  this  position 
for  several  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  inter- 
vals. He  then  went  to  Cincinnati,  to  gratify  his  early 
formed  tastes  for  the  railroad  business.  He  began  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  entering  the  employment  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad  as  freight  br.akeman.  To  the 
experience  gained  in  this  and  other  subordinate  posi- 
tions he,  no  doubt,  owes  both  his  present  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  his  complicated  duties,  and  his 
rapid  and  honorable  promotion.  He  scr\cd  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad  Comp.any  in  various  capacities 
until  1S63,  when  he  came  to  Lafayette,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroail, 
as  cashier,  and  afterwards  as  assistant  superintendent. 
He  superintended  personally  the  building  of  the  Kan- 
k.ikec  Railroad,  and  managed  it  for  four  years.  He 
then  .iccepted  the  position  of  general  su])erintendcnt  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  with  which  he  had 
begun  railroad  life.  This  position  he  held  for  two 
years,  when  he  came  to  Lafayette  as  general  manager 
of  the  Lafayette.  Bloominglon  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
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and  general  superintendent  of  the  Lafayette,  Miincie, 
and  Bloomington.  On  the  consolidation  of  these  two 
roads  he  was  appointed  general  manager — the  position 
whicli  he  now  holds.  September  17,  1S65,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Anne  (Russell)  Beauchamp,  of  Lafayette. 
They  have  one  son.  He  has  been  too  much  devoted  to 
his  profession  to  give  time  or  attention  to  political  life. 
He  is  a  stanch  Republican.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Presbyterian  belief;  and  is  an  attendant,  but  not  a  mem- 
ber, of  that  Church.  Owing  to  Mr.  Waldron's  youth, 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  devoted  to  one  calling, 
a  sketch  of  his  life  is  necessarily  brief;  yet  few  biog- 
raphies exemplify  more  strongly  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  patient  industry  and  perseverance  in  rising 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  positions. 


f.-\LLACE,  JAMES,  late  of  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
•<iASl  pioneer  settlers  of  Lafayette,  He  was  born  May 
"^  15,  1804,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  which  has  furnished  to  America 
many  celebrated  and  educated  Protestant  citizens.  Mr. 
Wallace  came  to  this  country  when  but  four  years  of 
age;  and,  while  justly  proud  of  the  land  of  his  birth, 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  Re- 
publican institutions.  His  education  was  extremely  lim- 
ited, as  he  enjoyed  only  the  meager  advantages  of  our 
common  schools  when  the  system  was  in  its  infancy. 
He  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  Tuscarora  Valley,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  mean  time  learning  the  trade  of  cabinet- 
making,  until  he  became  of  age.  He  then  went  to 
Cincinnati  on  foot,  and  wandered  about  the  city  for 
several  days  in  search  of  work.  At  last  he  found  em- 
ployment at  his  trade;  and,  though  his  w.iges  were 
small,  he  saved  enough  money  during  the  winter  to  go 
to  Lafayette  in  the  spring  and  open  a  cabinet-maker's 
shop.  He  conducted  this  business  with  increasing  suc- 
cess till  1853  or  1S54,  and,  by  making  timely  and  judi- 
cious investments  in  real  estate,  accumulated  a  com- 
petence. He  married  Miss  Sarah  .\.  Marqunm,  of 
Lafayette,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  all  of  whom 
survive  except  two  sons.  Physically,  Mr.  Wallace  was  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  a  man — over  six  feet  tall, 
very  erect,  and  weighing  nearly  two  hundred  pounds. 
Originally  a  strong  Whig,  he  became  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  party,  and  was  active  in  pro- 
moting every  measure  to  advance  its  interests.  He  was 
descended  from  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  was  a  most 
worthy  and  active  member  of  the  First  Presbyterinn 
Church  of  Lafayette,  in  which  he  served  as  elder  for 
many  years.  No  man  can  be  more  justly  styled  self- 
made  than  Mr.  Wallace.  Without  the  advantages  of 
education,  wealth,  or  friends,  but  by  industry,  economy, 


and  a  strict  adherence  to  honest  principles,  he  raised 
himself  fron"  loverty  and  obscurity  to  wealth  and  the 
highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  and  revered  by  the  older  citi- 
zens for  his  Christian  integrity,  and  upright,  honorable 
life.  He  died  February  10,  1879,  nearly  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  leaving  an  irreparable  void  in  the  ranks 
of  Indiana  pioneers. 

^.■^^ 

'aLLACE,  CAPTAIN  WILSON  DeWITT,  law- 
yer,   of   Lafayette,    Indiana,   was  born   at    Lafay- 

.  ette,  November  19,  183S.  His  father,  James 
^~S  Wallace,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  coming 
to  this  county  from  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  about  iSoS. 
His  mother,  Sarah  A.  (Marquam;i  Wallace,  was  of  En- 
glish and  German  descent.  Captain  Wallace  grew  to 
young  manhood  in  Lafayette,  assisting  his  father  in  the 
cal)inet-shop  and  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Wallace's  father  was 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  men  who  did  not  believe  in 
raising  boys  in  idleness,  and  the  theory  of  the  father 
has  told  greatly  on  the  life  of  the  son.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  young  Wallace  left  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  entered  Waveland  Academy,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Indiana.  After  one  year's  attendance 
\\'ant  of  money  compelled  him  to  leave  and  engage  in 
leaching,  to  earn  the  means  to  pursue  his  education. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  return  to  the  academy,  leaving 
which  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  and  was  there  graduated  in  1861. 
Before  he  graduated  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  fired  on 
Sumter  was  heard,  and,  glowing  with  indignant  patriot- 
ism, he  hurried  home  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army.  He 
w'as  disappointed — Indiana's  quota  was  full.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  the  law  with  Huff  &  Jones,  of  La- 
fayette. But  this  did  not  last  long,  for  there  was 
another  call  for  troops,  and,  prompt  to  answer  it,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Company  C,  40th  Regiment  Indi- 
ana Volunteers.  Men  did  not  join  as  freely  as  at  first. 
The  realities  of  war  had  come  from  the  front  in  the 
persons  of  legless  and  armless  men,  and  it  was  now 
necessary  to  use  persuasion  and  exhortation  to  rai^e 
troops.  Into  this  work  private  Wallace  entered  with 
his  characteristic  energy  and  zeal,  and  was  markedly  suc- 
cessful. At  the  election  of  officers  he  was  chosen  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  while  in  the  field, 
his  captain  having  been  promoted.  Lieutenant  Wallace 
was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him.  Before  leav- 
ing for  the  field  of  war,  on  his  twenty-third  birth- 
day, he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Shields, 
daughter  of  Doctor  P.  S.  Shields,  of  New  Albany, 
Indiana.  Captain  Wallace  was  an  honest,  conscientious, 
and  brave  soldier,  always  at  his  post  and  ever  ready 
in  the  discharge  of  a  soldier's  duty.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of   Stone   River.      After  a  three  days'  en- 
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t;aKemcnl,  ami  wliile  pursuinf;  llic  muted  om-my  acro>s 
the-  rivcT,  ami  just  as  he  liad  jjaincd  llic  opposite  bank, 
he  was  stricken  down  liy  a  shell  at  the  head  of  his 
company.  His  riyhl  elhuw  was  shattered,  and  his  head 
so  seriously  injured  that  for  sever.d  weeks  hi-  life  hung 
tremhling  in  the  balance.  Incapable  of  further  military 
duty,  he  resii.;ned,  returned  home,  and  resumed  the 
study  of  the  law,  with  Hon.  John  .\.  Stein.  In  1S64  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  carried  into  his  profes- 
sion the  same  honesty,  perseverance,  and  zeal  that  char- 
acterized him  a>  a  soldier,  and  his  professional  life  has 
been  crownetl  with  abundant  success.  He  has  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  and  has  won  an  eminent  position 
at  the  bar.  As  an  adviser  he  is  trustworthy,  and  is 
noted  as  an  advocate.  He  is  a  close,  logical  reasoner, 
clear  in  his  comprehension,  and  correct  in  his  applica- 
tion of  legal  principles,  and  he  handles  the  facts  of  a 
case  with  wonderful  power  before  a  jury.  He  has  held 
the  offices  of  prosecuting  and  city  attorney,  and  ably 
discharged  the  duties  of  both  positions.  I5ut,  wdiile  the 
law  has  been  his  life  work.  Captain  Wallace  has  not  de- 
generated into  a  mere  attorney.  .Surrounding  himself 
with  a  good  library,  he  has  systematically  devoted  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature.  He  is  a 
man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  of  large  and  liberal  cul- 
ture. His  literary  taste  is  marked  by  chasteness  of  se- 
lection in  his  researches  and  skill  in  execution.  He  is  a 
strong  and  ready  writer,  an  appreciative  reader,  and  a 
tUient  and  elotjuent  speaker.  He  is  at  liome  in  society 
and  on  the  rostrum,  and  is  a  welcome  occasional  con- 
tributor to  several  standard  publications.  His  views  of 
njen  and  life  are  marked  by  a  broad  catholicity,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  great  thoughts,  with  which  he  com- 
munes in  his  library,  has  made  him  not  only  firm  and 
well-founded  in  his  own  opinions,  but  also  widely  tol- 
erant of  the  opinions  of  others,  a  condition  of  mind 
seldom  attained  save  through  deep  and  varied  reading. 
Captain  Wallace  is  yet  com]>aratively  young,  with  tlie 
rich  promise  of  a  highly  successful  life  before  him. 


'it)'.\Rn,  THOMAS  B.,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
Ay-  Lafayette,  was  born"  in  Marysville,  Ohio,  A])ril 
•-'ei;  27,  1835.  While  yet  an  infant  his  parents  re- 
'■  V  moved  to  Indiana,  and  located  in  Lafayette, 
where  the  subject  of  this  memoir  has  continuetl  ever 
since  to  reside.  He  received  a  careful  intellectual  train- 
ing, and  by  every  coirsideration  of  personal  advancement, 
seconded  by  the  counsel  of  friends,  he  decided  to  adopt 
tile  l.iw  as  tile  surest  path  to  the  attainment  of  those 
h.mor-  which  hi,  friends  believed  him  (pialifie.l  to  win. 
Ciraduating  from  .Miami  University,  0.vford,  Ohio,  in 
1855.  he  immediately  began  the  study  of  law,  ami  was 
admitted    to    the    bar    two    years    later.       F.ntering    the 


arena  of  politic^,  which  possessed  ftir  him  a  peculiar 
fascination,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  l-afayette  in  1S61, 
though  at  that  time  but  twenty-six  years  of  age.  So 
well  and  faithfully  were  these  duties  administered  that  he 
was  honored  by  a  re-election.  He  was  appointed  city 
attorney  by  the  common  council  in  1S69,  and  has  since 
served  several  terms  in  that  responsible  position.  In 
1S75  the  Indiana  Legislature  created  the  Superior  Court 
of  Tippecanoe  County.  To  the  judgeship  of  this  court 
Governtn-  Hendricks  appointed  Mr.  Ward,  as  a  gentleman 
well  ([ualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  responsible 
office.  This  selection  of  the  chief  executive  was  in- 
dorsed by  the  action  of  the  voters  at  the  election  of 
1876,  and  he  now  serves  in  that  capacity  by  the  direct 
suffrage  of  the  voters.  L^ntil  assuining  the  judicial  er- 
mine Mr.  Ward  was  a  lea<ling  Democratic  politician  in 
his  district,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  local  and  state  af- 
fairs. As  a  party  leader,  he  was  popular  and  efficient. 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  elevating  and  puri- 
fying politics.  Ky  his  jiolitical  opponents  he  is  held  in 
high  esteem,  as  a  high-minded  gentleman,  honest  in  his 
convictions  and  fair  in  his  dealings.  Personally,  he  is 
the  most  genial  of  men,  a  warm  friend  and  a  delightful 
companion.  In  social  circles  he  is  exceedingly  popular; 
and,  tliough  possessing  great  native  dignity  at  all  times, 
he  docs  not  carry  with  him  into  society  that  austerity 
and  coldness  which  naturally  attach  to  the  bench. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  w.as  fast  winning  distinction  when  called 
to  his  present  position.  He  is  a  ready  debater  and  a 
brilliant  orator,  and  in  the  many  years  of  usefulness  which 
lie  before  him  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  successful  ami  an 
eminent  career.  In  the  ptisition  of  judge  he  displays  a 
legal  acumen  unusual  in  one  of  his  years.  He  is  gentle 
in  manner,  but  inflexible  in  adherence  to  principles — a 
quality  so  essential  to  the  judiciary — and  is  always 
calm,  thoughtful,  and  deliberate  in  his  renderings.  He 
was  married.  June  to,  1S56,  to  Miss  Harriet  L.  Wanee. 
Three  children  have  been  born  to  them. 


ui^ILDM.VX,  JOHN-  I'.,  of  Anderson,  collector  of 
\y-  internal  revenue  for  the  KIcventh  District,  was 
WJi  born  near  Madison,  Jefferson  County,  Indiana, 
^'^''  January  i,  1S42.  His  father,  Enos'  Wildmnn, 
was' a  native  of  Leesburg,  Virginia;  and  his  mother, 
Jane  M.  Elliott,  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  lo  which 
place  her  father,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1S12,  emigrated  at  a  very  early  day.  John  E.  Wildinan 
prepared  for  Hanover  College,  and  entered  that  institu- 
tution  with  the  intention  of  graduating,  but  Fort  Sum- 
ter's c,-.nnon  summoned  him  to  sterner  scenes,  and  he 
left  school  to  ai<l  in  his  country's  defense.  He  cnliste<l, 
August  15,  1861,  .as  a  private  in  Company  E,  3d  Indi- 
ana Cavalry,  and  served  as  such  and  as  a  non-commis- 
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sioned  officer  for  twn  and  n  half  years,  Itut  finally  pro- 
motion  came.  For  meritorious  service  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  he  was  commissioned  adjutant  of  the  130th 
Indiana  Infantry,  and,  again,  for  gallantry  in  the  battle 
of  Nashville  he  was  made  major  of  the  153d  Indiana 
Infantry  Volunteers,  though  but  tvventy-t^\o  years  of 
age.  He  served  over  four  years,  being  discharged  in 
October.  1S65.  His  military  career  reflected  honor 
upon  him,  but  with  characteristic  modesty  he  restricts 
the  biographer  to  the  above  meager  outline.  After 
leaving  the  army  Major  Wildinan  obtained  a  position  in 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  On  the  3d 
of  April,  1S67,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  Eleventh  District  of  Indiana.  He  estab- 
lished his  office  at  .\ndeison,  and  now  remains  in  that 
position.  He  was  reared  as  a  Presbyterian,  and  his  re- 
ligious views  accord  in  general  with  those  of  that 
Church.  In  politics  he  manifests  much  interest,  working 
actively  in  support  of  the  Republican  party,  to  which 
he  is  ardently  devoted.  He  wa.s  married,  September  25, 
1867,  to  Miss  S.  J.  Pierce,  of  Austinburg,  Ohio.  One 
child,  Johnny,  has  been  born  to  them.  Mr.  Wildman  is 
a  man  of  strong  common  sense,  positive  character,  indom- 
itable will,  great  perseverance,  and  magnetic  influence. 
Tliese  qualities  enable  him  to  manage  public  enterprises, 
and  he  has  employed  them,  especially  in  conducting 
political  campaigns,  in  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
party.  In  the  army,  though  llien  quite  a  young  man, 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  efficient 
officers  in  his  corps.  He  has  fine  conversational  powers, 
has  ever  maintained  a  character  of  strict  integrity,  and 
stands  high  in  the  respect  of  all  classes. 


jILLIAMS,  FREDERICK  S.,  editor,  Lafayette,  is 
the  son  of  Colonel  John  S.  Williams,  an  account 
of  whose  life  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume. He  was  born  at  Lockport,  New  York,  Ajnil 
He  obtained  his  education  in  the  private  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  of  Lafayette,  and  in  the  colleges 
of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  and  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia.  He  also  spent  one  year  in  the  University 
of  Tiibingen,  at  Wiirtembcrg,  Germany,  perfecting  him- 
self in  the  study  of  German.  In  choosing  the  editorial 
profession,  Mr.  .Williams  has  evidently  consulted  his 
most  prominent  talent,  since  he  has  unmistakable  adap- 
tation for  this  work.  As  a  ready  and  vigorous  writer,  he 
has  few  equals;  and  his  paper,  though  not  long  estab- 
lished, is  rapidly  attaining  a  reputation  for  the  wisdom 
displayed  in  its  selections,  and  the  ability  and  terseness 
of  its  editorial  department.  Considering  his  youth,  Mr. 
Williams  had  considerable  professional  experience  be- 
fore entering  upon  his  present  enterprise,  having  been 
city   editor   of    the    Lafayette    Dhpnlfh.    and    managing 


editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Si-nliiui,  the  state  organ  of  the 
Democratic  party.  His  present  paper,  the  Sunday  Tiiucs, 
was  fir-t  issued  in  the  early  part  of  1S79.  The  commu- 
nity seemed  to  l>e  already  supplied  in  every  department 
of  journalism ;  and  the  substantial  encouragement  with 
which  Mr.  Willi.nms  met  is  a  deserved  compliment  to 
the  ability  with  which  his  paper  is  conducted.  In  1S71 
Mr.  Williams  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  state  Legislature.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in 
the  old  world.  Between  the  spring  of  1S67  and  the 
winter  of  1S6S,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  made  an  ex- 
tensive tour  through  Englanil,  Turkey,  Greece,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  As  he  traveled  intelligently,  he 
was  enabled  to  gain  a  great  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Williams  is  by  birth  and  choice  a  thorough 
Democrat.  He  is  not  a.shamed  of  his  political  faith, 
nor  afraid  to  express  it.  His  paper  is  non-political,  and 
Mr.  Williams's  gentlemanly  bearing  and  suavity  of  man- 
ners win  and  retain  many  friends  of  the  opposite  parly. 
With  marked  talents  for  his  chosen  profession,  fine  nat- 
ural tastes,  and  a  mind  cultivated  by  study  and  travel, 
he  can  not  fail  to  attain  an  honorable  position  in  the 
editorial  ranks. 

—  -»i«-<^ — 

'iLLIAMS,  COLONEL  JOHN  S.,  lawyer,  of  La- 
fayette, has  been  for  twenty-six  years  a  prom- 
^  inent  citizen  of  this  city.  He  was  born  De- 
^^  cember  14,  1S25,  at  Lockport,  New  York.  His 
parents  were  George  and  Elizabeth  (Haynes)  Williams, 
both  deceased.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at 
the  district  schools,  and  afterwards  at  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  New  York.  His  ear- 
liest and  sttongest  inclinations  were  towards  the  legal 
profession  ;  and  his  successful  career  has  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.  After  completing  his  course  at 
school,  he  entered,  as  a  student,  the  law  office  of  Ransom 
&  Holmes.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1846.  In 
1S49,  he  removed  to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  entered  on  the  duties  of  principal  clerk  in  the  ap- 
pointment bureau  of  the  general  post-office,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  for  two  years.  In  1S51,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  C.  L.  Skeels,  he  purchased  the  Lockport 
daily  Coitru'i%  which  he  edited  for  two  years,  and  then 
sold  out  to  his  partner.  At  about  this  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  for  the  BulTalo  and  Lockport  Railroad 
Company,  serving  in  that  position  until  the  completion 
of  the  road.  In  the  spring  of  1S53  he  came  to  Lafay- 
ette, as  the  attorney  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Wabash  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  and  held  this  position  until  the  road 
was  completed  to  Lafayette.  In  1S56  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Lafayette,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1S5S,  serving  in  that  capacity  with  marked  ability 
and  fidelity.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
of   office,    he    resumed    the    practice    of    his   profession. 
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For  some  years  lie  was  i-ditnr  of  ihc  I.afayeltc  daily 
American.  He  was  niarrieil,  in  August,  1S46,  to  Miss 
Anna  M.uia  Southanl.  now  deeeaseil,  of  Lockport,  New 
York.  Tliey  had  one  son,  iMedcrick  S.  Willianis,  now 
edilor  iif  the  l.afayetle  Sunday  I'lincs.  In  Seplem- 
ber,  1859,  he  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Ball,  the  eldest 
dauHhler  of  Owen  Ball,  Esq.,  one  of  I.afayelle's  old- 
est and  most  valued  citizens.  Colonel  Williams  is  an 
attendant  on  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship,  but  is 
not  a  member  of  any  Church.  He  has  been  for 
thirty  years,  and  will  probably  ahvays  remain,  a  Dem- 
ocrat. Though  he  adheres  to  his  political  faith  with 
tenacity,  and  expresses  his  views  fearlessly,  he  is  far  re- 
moved from  intolerance,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
has  followed  his  convictions,  rather  than  the  dictates  of 
parly.  He  was  a  War  Democrat,  and  is  a  thorough 
patriot.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  vied  with  the 
foremost  in  demanding  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
He  was  colonel  of  the  63d  In<liana  Volunteers,  and 
was  pre-inl  with  his  regiment  at  the  second  battle  of 
Hull  Run.  Shortly  after  this  eng.agement,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  resign  his  position.  Until  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  rendered  effective  service  by  jien 
and  speech,  and,  as  an  influential  leader  in  the  councils 
of  his  party,  aided  in  advancing  the  l^nion  caiise.  He 
is  an  able  lawyer,  a  thorough  business  man,  a  liberal, 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  most  genial  gentleman. 
To  his  pleasant  social  qualities  and  jiersonal  ])opularity 
he  w.as  indebted  for  the  confirmation,  by  an  opposition 
Senate,  of  his  appointment  by  rresi.knt  Johnson  as  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue.  .\s  a  further  and  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  same  popularity  at  home,  it  may  be 
slated  that  .ill  of  his  bondsmen  for  that  responsible 
office  were  members  of  the  opposite  political  jiarty.  He 
is  a  brother  of  Hon.  George  15.  Williams,  distinguished 
a-,  liaviiig  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  by  the  Jajiaiiese  government,  to  institute  and 
pelfeit    that  system   ill  Japan. 


flLSDN,  COI.ONEI.  WILLIAM  C,  of  Lafayette, 
was  born  at  Crawfordsville,  Montgomery  County, 
v.i'e)  Indiana,  November  22,  1S27.  Unlike  the  majority 
■'"il'  of  lho.se  who  are  mentioned  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, he  enjoyed  in  early  life  the  best  of  educational 
advantages.  Naturally  gifted  with  keen  perceptions, 
great  energy  of  character,  and  a  retentive  memory,  it  is 
no  cause  for  wonderment  that  he  graduated  with  high 
honors,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  years 
later  he  llMisbe  1  the  course  ill  the  Law  Department  of 
the  Indiana  Stale  University,  receiving  therefrom  the 
ilegree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  was  immediately 
lieen-eil  to  prarliee  in  the  Circuit  Couils,  anil  ill  June 
of  the  same  year   in    the    Supreme    Court    of  the  state. 


In  the  sjiring  of  1S50  he  opened  an  ofiice  in  Lafayette. 
A  decade  jiassed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
worthy  of  particular  mention.  During  this  period  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  quietly  gaining  bolli  fame  anti  fortune, 
ami,  though  scarcely  thirty-three  years  old,  was  already 
regarded  by  his  brethren  as  something  more  than  a 
representative  man.  The  ushering  in  of  1S61  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  muttering  of  that  fearful  storm  that  soon 
burst  with  all  the  fury  of  sectional  hatred  upon  our  de- 
voted counlry.  llurning  with  patriotic  ardor  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the  first  call  for 
troops,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  In  him  were  com- 
bined those  (jualities  of  mind  which  display,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  the  possession  of  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  added  to  a  personal  courage  that 
amounted  almost  to  rashness.  He  rose  rapidly,  step  by 
step,  until,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  months,  he  held 
command  of  one  of  the  bravest  regiments  from  the 
Hoosier  State — the  40th  Volunteers.  His  military  career, 
which  closed  in  the  autumn  of  1S64,  was  creditable  to 
him  alike  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  At  the  time 
of  his  discharge  from  the  service  he  commanded  the 
135th  Regiment,  to  which  duty  he  had  been  assigned 
some  six  mtuitlis  previous.  As  a  people,  we  arc  too 
chary  of  the  credit  due  to  those  noble  spirits,  who,  in 
the  first  hour  of  the  nation's  peril,  forgetful  of  business 
interests  and  personal  danger,  severing  the  pleasant 
social  ties  that  bound  them  to  home  and  friends,  rallied 
to  the  defense  of  their  nation's  honor.  Returning  after 
an  absence  of  four  years  to  the  quiet  of  civil  life.  Col- 
onel Wilson  again  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. During  the  year  1S66  he  filled  the  position  of 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana.  He  was  then  ap|)ointed  by  the  President 
postmaster  at  Lafayette,  retiring  in  April,  1S69.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  soldiers'  reunion  at  Indianapolis, 
October  15,  1S75,  Colonel  Wilson  was  selected  by  the 
veterans  of  Tippecanoe  County  to  command  their  regi- 
ment, receiving  for  them  the  prize  banner,  which  was 
presented  by  his  life-long  friend.  Governor  Morton.  He 
w.is  also  chosen  by  the  Society  of  the  .Army  of  the 
Cumberland  to  deliver  the  annual  address  before  that 
body,  at  the  Grand  Opera-house,  Philadelphia,  July  7, 
1S76,  which  w.as  received  with  high  encomiums  by  the 
jiress  throughout  the  country.  Colonel  Wilson  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and,  previous  to  the  formation 
of  that  party,  was  a  Whig.  He  has  never,  however, 
been  a  politician,  nor  devoted  mnch  of  his  time  to  party 
interests,  his  extensive  professional  relations  requiring 
his  undivided  attention.  As  a  lawyer.  Colonel  Wilson 
h.as  few  superiors.  A  brilliant  orator,  his  ability  to 
sway  iuries  renders  him  a  dangerous  foe  in  legal  con- 
flict. Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods  and 
principles  of  legal  jurisprudence,  eloquent  and  exhaus- 
tive   in    argument,    a    keen    judge    of    human    nature. 
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ready  in  deb.ile  am!  ijuick  at  lepaitee,  this  rare  tomlii- 
nation  of  qualiticb  has  placed  liiiu  in  tlie  front  ranli  of 
Indiana's  successful  advocates.  On  tlie  thirteentli  day 
of  April,  1876,  he  obtained  the  coveted  honor  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


t'illJniTE,  EMERSON  ELBRIDGE,  president  of 
•Vi'V"  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  was  born 
in  jMantua,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  January  10, 
1S29.  His  father,  Jonas  White,  a  native  of 
Massacluisetts,  was  a  farmer,  in  moderate  circumstances. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  lie  left  iiome  to  obtain  a 
liberal  education,  paying  his  way  by  working  in  haying 
and  harvesting,  and  by  teaching.  In  1S51  he  \\'as  tem- 
porary instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Cleveland  uni- 
versity, and  in  1852  he  became  principal  of  one  of  the 
Cleveland  schools.  In  1S54  he  was  promoted  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Central  High  School.  In  1S56  he 
resigned  this  position  to  accept  tlie  superintendency  of 
the  public  schools  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Early  in  iSfii 
he  removed  to  Columljus  to  take  charge  of  tiie  Ohio 
Educational Rlonthly,  wliich  he  edited  and  publislied  for 
over  fourteen  years,  nraking  it  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial educational  journals  in  the  country.  In  1S70  he 
started  a  national  edition  of  the  Monthly,  with  the  title 
of  tlie  National  Tracha:  In  1S75  he  sold  both  editions 
of  his  journal  to  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  state  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  while  in  this  office  secured  an  impor- 
tant revision  of  the  Ohio  school  law.  The  new  provi- 
sions incorporated  established  tlie  present  institute  system 
of  Ohio,  and  created  the  state  Board  of  Examiners. 
In  1S76  he  received  the  unsolicited  appointment  to  the 
presidency  of  Purdue  University,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  He  was  president  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  1S63;  of  the  National  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation in  1S68,  presiding  at  the  meeting  held  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee  ;  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  1872,  presiding  at  the  meeting  held  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  of  the  Industrial  Section  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  1.S80,  being  re-elected  to 
serve  in  1881.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  composed  of  fifty-one  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  United  States.  In  1S66  he 
read  a  paper  in  Washington  on  "A  National  Bureau  of 
Education,"  and  drafted  the  memorial  and  the  bil'  which 
were  introduced  into  Congress  by  General  Garfield,  of 
Ohio.  The  bill  was  passed  bv  Congress,  and  is  now  the 
law  under  which  the  bureau  is  administered.  He  is 
the  author  of  "A  Class-book  of  Geography,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1S53;  the  larger  portion  of  "Bryant  and 
Stratton's  Business  Arithmetic,"  published  in  1S60; 
"White's    School    Registers    and    Records,"    first    pub- 


lished in  1S65;  "White's  Gradeil  School  Arithmetics," 
published  in  1S70,  and  a  ".Manual  of  Arithmetic  for 
Teachers,"  published  in  1S76.  He  was  associate  editor 
of  "Education  in  Ohio,"  a  centennial  volume  published 
in  1876,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  and 
reports  on  educational  topics.  In  1S66  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Indiana  State  University,  and  the  following  year  the 
same  degree  was  conferred  by  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 
In  1S77  he  was  a  lay  delegate  to  the  World's  Presby- 
terian Council,  which  met  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He 
was  married  in  1S53  to  Mary  Ann  Sabin,  of  Hudson, 
he    has   five    children — three   sons   and 
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AITeRGUSSON,  SAMUEL  W.,  attorney,  Lebanon,  In- 
*j|'  1,  (liana,  was  born  in  Muscatine  County,  Iowa,  October 

j  C'^'i  '5.  I'^SO-  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  George  and 
o)ii)  Amanda  (Shepherd)  Fergusson.  His  father  was 
a  blacksmith  in  his  youth,  but  in  his  latter  days  a 
merchant.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson passed  his  early  life  at  home,  attending  school 
at  Albion,  Iowa,  and  also  attended  the  seminary  of 
that  place  for  two  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
apprenticed  himself  as  a  shoemaker,  being  thus  em- 
ployed for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  left 
his  trade  and  was  engaged  as  a  brakcman  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Iowa,  where  he  worked  a  short 
time  ;  then  removing  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  t.'iking  a 
similar  position  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
Railroad.  He  retained  this  place  for  a  brief  period, 
and  then  went  on  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville Railroad  in  the  same  capacity,  staying  there  until 
March  II,  1S72,  when  he  lost  his  left  arm  in  coupling 
cars.  In  May,  of  the  s.ime  year,  he  went  to  Lebanon, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  C.  S.  Wisner, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  the  telegraph  operator  at 
that  station.  He  was  admittted  tn  the  bar  in  May, 
1S73.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Wisner  until  1874,  when 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  following  it 
ever  since.  In  1S76  he  began  and  finished  the  first 
complete  abstract  of  titles  of  the  county,  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  style  of   inde.\  used,  which  is  said  to 

!  be  the  most  perfect  and  simple  of  any  known.  In 
March,  1879,  he  purchased  the  weekly  Argus  of 
Thorntown,  which  he  has  since  edited.  He  has 
been  a  contributor  of  articles  to  the  Indianapolis 
papers  and  those  of  the  county  in  which  he  lives.  He 
is  an  uncompromising  Republican,  and  has  been  so 
from  his  youth  up.  He  was  married  April  23,  1874, 
to  Laura  I.  King,  daughter  of  James  King,  a  mer- 
chant of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  by  whom  he  has  three 
children.  Me  is  a  memlier  nf  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.     Mr.  Fergusson  is  a  young  man  of  marked  ability. 
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rJ;-^VA.\.S,  ;  \MKS  I.AIAVETTK,  of  Xoblcsville, 
3^  was  born  in  llairi>..ii  Couniy,  Kentucky,  on  ihe 
Mk  twenty-stVL-nlh  .lay  .jf  l-'cbruary,  1825.  In  1837 
c!^  he  n-'inovcd,  with  his  lather,  the  late  Jonatlian 
Evans,  to  Hancock  County,  Indiana,  where  he  resided 
until  1S45,  when  he  was  married  to  Sarah  A.  Murnan, 
his  present  wife.  Soon  alter  his  marriage  he  removed 
to  Augusta,  Marion  County,  at  which  place  he  lived 
until  1S50,  when  he  went  to  Noblesville,  Hamilton 
County,  where  he  eng.aged  in  a  large  retail  mercantile 
business,  which,  in  connection  with  farming,  he  followed 
successfully  for  several  years,  afterwards  being  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  in  the  grain, 
provisit)n,  and  farming  business,  in  which  he  is  at  pres- 
ent employed.  In  early  life  Mr.  Evans  received  a  com-  / 
mon  school  and  academic  education,  but  devoted  his 
time  and  attention  particularly  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
business  or  commercial  education,  which  he  turned  to 
good  account  afterwards,  when  he  was  elected,  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  to  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth 
Congresses,  in  which  he  served  upon  the  Committees  on 
Mines  and  Railroads  and  Canals.  During  the  war  Mr. 
Evans  was  a  stanch  Union  man,  doing  more  than  almost 
any  other  person  in  his  vicinity  to  aitl  the  families  of 
soldiers  in  the  field.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  a  prominent  Mason.  He  is  a  man  of  me- 
dium height,  has  a  large  head,  and  has  always  been 
characterized  among  his  acquaintances  by  his  business 
sagacity  and  judgment,  and  in  his  community  by  his 
unswerving  integrity.  1 

[rnSOX,  CAPTAIN'  WILLIAM  D.,  of  Lebanon, 
Indiana,  treasurer  of  lioone  County,  was  born  in 
Boone  County,  Indiana,  September  23,  1837,  and 
■-ij-.  is  the  second  son  of  John  and  M.itilda  (Gose) 
innKon.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Boone  County,  coming  here  in  an  early 
day.  Mr.  Hudson  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  attended  what 
few  schools  the  country  afforded,  and  by  hard  study 
since  he  has  arrived  at  manhood  he  has  now  a  fair 
English  education.  In  1855  he  went  to  Iowa  and  Mis- 
sotiri,  and  for  the  next  six  years  drifted  around  consid- 
erably, leaching  school  in  the  winter  months  and  being 
employed  at  various  kinds  of  work  in  the  summer.  In 
the  fall  of  1S62  he  entcrcil  the  I7lh  Iowa  Volunteer  In- 
fantry as  a  private,  and  was  with  the  regiment  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
and  on  the  licM  ..f  action  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  was 
promoted  to  ea|)tain  for  bravery.  He  was  with  the 
regiment  during  the  entire  war,  and  was  in  all  of  the 
campaigns  of  ilu-  .Vrmy  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Fif- 
teenth .-Vrniy  Cnipv.  and  was  mustered  nut  of  the  army 
at  Davenp..rt,  Iowa,  in  the  summer  of  1S65.     On  leav- 


ing the  army  he  returned  to  Boone  County,  and  opened 
a  store  in  Jamestown.  After  a  few  years  he  sold  his 
store,  and  then  opened  a  hardware  .-md  agricultural  im- 
plement warehouse,  which  he  operated  until  he  was 
elected  to  the  treasurer's  office  in  the  fall  of  1874.  He 
then  dispo.sed  of  his  stock  in  trade,  and  moved  to  Leb- 
anon, where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  He  was  mar- 
ried .August  21,  1865,  to  Sarah  F.  Brown,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Brown,  of  Warren  County,  Iowa,  a  farmer, 
by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  at 
home  attending  school.  In  politics  he  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  is  a  member  of 
the    county  central    committee. 


•ff^ORTER,   ALBERT   G.,   physician    and    surgeon. 

4..  Lebanon,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Fleming  County, 
CT..;    Kentucky,  May  29,  1S21,  the  oldest   son  of  Seth 

iV"  W.  (and  Cynthia  Davis)  Porter,  a  farmer.  The 
Davises  were  a  very  prominent  family  in  Park  County, 
Indiana,  the  brother,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Davis,  being 
in  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  West- 
ern Indiana,  and  his  brother  William  was  very  promi- 
nent in  Illinois.  L'p  to  fourteen  years  of  age  the  Doctor 
lived  on  the  farm,  and  in  1S35  he  entered  the  high 
school  at  Rockviile,  where  he  spent  several  years.  In 
1S41  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Davis, 
of  Georgetown,  Illinois,  and  afterward  with  Dr.  James 
C.  Cross,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who  was  also  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  state  university,  in  its  medical  department. 
In  1S39  and  1840  he  attended  the  Miami  Literary  Uni- 
versity. He  continued  the  study  of  medicine,  and  also 
taught  school  up  to  1847,  at  which  time  he  went  to 
Europe  and  enteretl  the  Transylvania  Medical  College 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  where  he  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  1S49.  He  immediately  returned  home,  and  located 
in  Georgetown,  Illinois,  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Here  he  lived  for  two  years,  and  then 
moved  to  Galena,  where  he  lived  for  some  eight  or 
nine  years.  He  also  lived  and  followed  his  profession 
at  Prophetstown,  where  he  had  a  fine  property,  and 
spent  about  ten  years.  In  1861  he  entered  the  army, 
and  was  commissioned  .assistant  surgeon  of  the  34th 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  In  1S63  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  surgeon,  and  assigned  for  duly  to  the 
75th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infanty,  and  w,-is  surgeon  of  that 
regiment  at  the  time  it  was  mustered  out,  in  1S64.  He 
was  in  fiehl  <luty  ino>t  of  the  time,  excepting  six  months, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  small-pox  hospital.  On 
returning  home  he  settled  in  State  Line  City,  where  he 
remained  until  the  5]>riiig  of  1S70,  when  he  moved  to 
Lebanon.  He  is  a  member  of  the  County,  State,  and 
National  or  .\merican  Medical  Society.  He  was  married, 
April  II.  1847.  to  Julietta  More,  of  Georgetown,  Illinois, 
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daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmei,  by  « horn  lie  has  five 
children,  all  at  home.  In  politico  he  afliliates  with  the 
Democratic  party.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Masun,  and  is 
well  and  favorably  known  all  over  the  state  by  the  fra- 
ternity.    The   Doctor  is  a  social  and  genial  gentleman. 


'IJu'RIGIIT,  ENOS  B..  of  Anderson,  was  born  in 
lS  Siaflord  County,  Virginia,  March  3.  1S04.  His 
0^  fither,  William  Wright,  was  a  Virginian,  of  En- 
^^  glish  descent;  and  his  mother,  Susan  (Briddle) 
Wright,  w^as  also  born  in  Virginia,  of  German  ancestry. 
His  grandfather  helped  achieve  the  independence  of  our 
country.  When  Enos  was  two  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  with  him  to  Galliajnow  Meigs)  County,  Ohio. 
From  the  age  of  eleven  to  that  of  eighteen  he  lived 
with  a  farmer,  who,  accoiding  to  agreement,  sent  him 
to  school  six  months  of  each  year,  in  return  for  his 
work  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  school-houses  of  those 
days  were  of  the  most  primitive  kind,,  being  built  of 
logs,  with  windows  of  greased  paper.  In  1S22  he  began 
teaching.  The  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1827, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Taylor,  of  Ohio.  About 
three  years  later  he  removed  to  Madison  County,  Indi- 
ana, then  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness,  the  city  of 
Anderson  being  but  a  small  Indian  village.  There  he 
taught  the  fust  organized  school,  and  continue<l  teaching 
two  years,  thus  making  ten  years  in  which  lie  was  en- 
gaged in  that  occupation.  Mr.  Wright  then  engaged  as 
salesman  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  HuntsviUe.  After  re- 
maining there  two  years  he  was  employed  as  clerk  and 
bookkeeper  by  Bazel  Brightwell,  in  Richmond,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  and  a  half  years.  He  then  returned  to  Hunts- 
viUe. In  1845,  ^"  partnership  with  James  Gray,  in  whose 
employment  he  had  been  during  the  three  previous  years, 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Anderson.  In 
1850  Mr.  Gray  died,  and  Mr.  W'right  bought  both  stock 
and  building,  and  continued  the  business  until  1S70, 
when  he  sold  the  entire  establishment.  Mr.  Wright 
cast  his  first  vote  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  is  now  a 
Republican.  He  is  interested  only  in  important  political 
issues,  never  stooping  to  intrigue.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  he  has  borne  the  privations  of  pioneer  life  in 
Indiana,  and  labored  diligently  to  enlighten  the  youth 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  witnessing  its 
growth  from  a  wilderness  to  its  present  improved  condi- 
tion. His  character,  as  migbt  be  expected  in  one  so 
useful  without  ostentation,  is  marked  by  temperance, 
morality,  and  strict  integrity.  An  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral confidence  in  his  honesty  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
before  banks  were  established  in  Anderson  many  depos- 
ited their  funds  with  him  for  safe  keeping.  Though  sev- 
enty-six years  of  age,  Mr.  Wright  is  still  vigorous,  in- 
dustrious, and  is  as  light-hearted  as  a  sunny-faced  youth. 


ILSTACH.  JOHN  AUGU.STTNE,  lawyer,  of  I.a- 
'/,  fayette,  Indiana,  was  born  in  W.isliniglun  City, 
*''/fe  I-'istrict  of  Columbia,  July  14,  1824.  'i'he  name 
U-^*"-  "  Wilstach "  is  German,  and  was  originally 
spelled  Wilds-dach,  the  English  equivalent  of  which  is 
'■  Deerpark."  Mr.  Wilstach's  father.  Doctor  Charles  F. 
Wilstach,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  maiden  name  of  his  mother,  wdio  is  still 
living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  was  Han- 
nah Whittier  Ustick.  She  is,  as  her  middle  name  sug- 
gests, a  relative  of  the  Quaker  poet.  Her  family  dates 
its  origin  from  the  Shields  and  Hamilton  families  of 
Scotland.  Doctor  \\ilstach's  family  trace  their  geneal- 
ogy back  to  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Clovis, 
king  of  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Salians,  who,  in  the 
year  4S6,  defeated  the  Roman  Governor  Syagrius,  in 
the  battle  of  Soissons.  As  a  result  of  this  victory,  the 
Roman  estates  were  confiscated  and  divided,  as  rewards 
of  meritorious  service,  among  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Salian  army.  Bi-uno,  one  of  the  Salian  generals, 
thus  acquired  the  estate  of  Deerpark  in  Alsatia,  and 
was  thereafter  known  as  Bruno  de  Wilds-dach.  His 
descendants  were  counted  among  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  have  filled  many  important  posts  of  honor  in  Church 
and  state — no  less  than  six  of  them,  according  to  the 
authentic  genealogical  tables  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  having  been  bishops,  and  a  still 
larger  number  having  attained  to  distinguished  military 
positions.  iMr.  Wilstach  is  largely  self-taught.  He  had 
no  school  training  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  at  that 
time  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Lafayette,  then 
comparatively  destitute  of  educational  facilities.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  he  entered,  at  Cincinnati,  the  military 
and  academical  institute  of  Professor  (aftersvards  Major- 
general)  Ormsby  McKnight  Mitchell,  the  renowned 
astronomer,  and  founder  of  the  Adams  Observatory,  Cin- 
cinnati. After  the  lapse  of  two  years  the  entire  insti- 
tute, professor  and  students,  was  transferred  to  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Cincinnati  College.  There  Mr. 
Wilstach  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  rare 
ability.  Besides  Professor  Mitchell,  tliere  were  Mc- 
Guffey,  Drury,  Telford,  and  Mansfield.  There  his  more 
intimate  fellow-students  were  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Pugh  and 
ll.in.  Geo.  H.  Pendleton.  Between  the  late  Major-gen- 
eral Mitchell  and  Mr.  Wilstach  there  existed,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  an  ardent  and  un- 
wavering friendship.  They  appreciated  each  other  to 
the  utmost,  and  their  correspondence  continued  up  to 
within  a  few  days  of  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  South — a  man 
eminent  alike  for  private  worth,  for  scholarly  polish,  for 
scientific  insight,  and  for  military  genius.  Mr.  \\'i]slach 
is  now  meditating  the  delivery,  in  (Cincinnati,  uf  a 
memorial  address  or  panegyric  on  the  charat  Itt  istics  of 
his  deceased  friend.      Mr.  Wilstach  has  acqiiiird  a  hand- 
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some  pr..|Hriy  Ixiili  in  city  and  country.  Ilis  tastes  are 
rural,  and  he  delii^hts  in  the  piclurexiue.  The  heights 
on  his  farm  on  the  Wahasli,  just  norili  of  Lafayette, 
where  he  is  about  to  establish  hi^  country-seal,  com- 
mand an  entrancing  view  of  city  and  river,  forest  and 
valley;  and  the  rich  fields  in  the  a.ljacent  Indian  Res- 
ervation, sweeping  in  prospective  northward  to  the  re- 
nowned battle-field  "f  Tippecanoe,  and  southward  to 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Wea,  form  a  panorama  which 
has  few  rivals  on  the  globe.  Mr.  Wilslach  has  always 
been  a  student.  -A  methodical  and  painstaking  industry 
has  been  one  of  his  marked  characteristics  througli  life. 
Ilefore  leaving  college  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
mathemalics,  and  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  lan- 
guages, to  these  he  has  since  added  (lerman  and  Italian, 
,ind  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory and  general  literature.  He  has  on  several  occa- 
sions of  general  interest  delivered  public  addresses. 
.-Vmong  the  most  prominent  of  these  were  his  "Eulogy 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Henry  Clay,"  and  his 
"Oration  on  the  Centennial  .\nnivcrsary  of  the  United 
States."  These,  and  many  others  of  his  prodnctions, 
have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  His  choice  of 
business  was  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  began  its 
practice  in  Lafayette,  from  which  ])lace  he  has  never 
removed.  He  has  no  "military  record"  excepting  that 
ol  his  school  days,  to  which  he  alludes  on  occasions 
with  warm  interest.  But  so  early  a  taste  of  the  rigors 
of  miKtary  life,  under  so  exacting  a  disciplinarian  as 
Majoi-general  Mitchell,  made  him  avoid  rather  than 
seek  military  promotion,  to  which  he  received  (lattcring 
and  jircssing  invitations  during  the  Mexican  and  late 
wars,  In  the  latter  war  he  was  complimented  with  an 
honorary  enrollment  on  the  stall"  of  Ciovernor  Morton, 
and  on  several  occasions  Governor  Morton  made  effect- 
ive use  of  Mr.  Wilstach's  pen  in  the  service  of  the 
Union.  Li  1867,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of 
Governor  Morton,  Mr.  Wilstach  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  the  World's  Fair,  at  Paris.  In 
the  di.scharge  of  this  mission  he  remained  in  Europe 
six  months.  He  again  visited  Europe  in  1S74-5,  re- 
maining seven  months.  .-\  detailed  report  of  his  first 
visit  was  published  by  the  .State  Board  of  .■\griculture  as 
an  apjiendix  to  their  annual  report.  He  also  acted  for 
some  time,  under  a  commission  from  Governor  Baker, 
as  commissioner  of  immigration.  Mr.  Wilstach  is  noterl 
for  his  public  spirit  and  active  symjiathy  with  all  ])lans 
and  movements  tending  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
.imong  the  people,  and  contributing  to  their  social  and 


political  welfare.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  social  problems.  In  religion  he  Is  a  convert  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  In  politics  a  Republican, 
giving  an  earnest  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
parly.  In  1855  he  w.is  married  to  Miss  Elbra  Cece- 
lia I'attl.  His  wife's  father  w.as  of  Italian  and  her 
mother  of  English  origin.  The  children  of  this  union 
are  four  sons.  Mr.  Wilstach  Is  a  gentleman  of  fine 
physical  development,  being  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
and  weighing  one  hun<lred  and  seventy-eight  pounds. 
Having  lived  a  temperate  life,  he  is  remarkably  well 
]ireserved,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  displays  un- 
usual buoyancy  and  vigor,  both  mental  and  physical. 
He  Is  positive  In  his  convictions,  and  persistent  in 
carrying  out  his  undertakings,  which  are  always  worthy. 
Socially,  he  is  characterized  by  a  sympathetic  disposillon 
and  a  i^uavity  of  manner  which  make  him  a  welcome  com- 
panion in  all  circles.  A  lover  of  children,  delighting  In 
their  sports,  he  is  a  general  favorite  of  the  juvenile  circle, 
than  which  no  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  to  his 
head  and  heart.  In  his  business  relations  he  is  a  man 
of  undeviating  integrity.  He  has  been  for  years  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Northern  Indiana.  His  profes- 
sional papers  arc  noticeable  for  clearness  of  conception, 
conciseness  of  expression,  and  closeness  of  logic,  and. 
what  is  remarkable  in  one  of  his  profession,  his  callig- 
raphy is  almost  unecjualed  for  legibility,  as  he  has  never 
believed  that  execrable  penmanship  is  an  Index  of  either 
superior  mental  attainments  or  business  capacity. 
With  an  active,  incisive  mind,  industrious  habits,  and 
a  pen  in  full  harmony  therewith,  he  accomplishes  in  a 
short  time  an  amount  of  labor  that  is  rarely  equaled. 
In  illustration  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  amidst 
a  large  legal  practice,  and  besides  accomplishing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  other  literary  labors,  he  has.  with  his 
own  hand,  written  a  complete,  and  the  only  complete, 
philological  and  free  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  a 
work  that  consumed  four  solid  years  of  hard  labor,  and 
if  published  would  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  re- 
ligious literature.  He  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  by 
those  who  know  him  best.  and.  after  a  residence  of  over 
forty  years  in  Lafayette,  his  private  and  public  life  are 
without  slain  or  reproach.  His  love  for  home  and 
family  is  singularly  intense,  and  he  is  greatly  beloved 
bv  his  neighbors  and  the  children  of  the  community. 
With  his  mental  cnilowmcnts  unimpaired  and  a  care- 
fully preserved  physical  constitution,  he  apparently  ha.« 
before  him  many  years  of  usefulness  and  honor.  He  is 
a  representative  man  of  Indiana. 
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^j^DRIAN,  JAMES  A.,  M.  D.,    of   Logansport,  wa-; 

•|^c  born  in  Ogdensburgh,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
\lcf  York,  January  12,  1S29.  His  parents,  Arthur  and 
xc)  Mary  (Mulvana)  Adrian,  removed  to  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  soon  died,  leaving  him  an  or- 
phan at  tlie  age  of  three  years.  It  does  not  appear  upon 
whom  the  care  of  the  helpless  child  devolved,  nor 
what  were  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  reared : 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  received  little  instruction,  for, 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  unable  to  read  or  write. 
Soon,  hou-ever,  his  mind  evinced  its  higher  instincts  in 
a  craving  for  knowledge ;  and  in  Roscoe,  Coshocton 
County,  Ohio,  he  secured,  by  working  morning  and 
evening,  the  coveted  privilege  of  attending  school. 
There  he  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  become  com- 
petent, before  long,  to  teach  a  village  school,  which  he 
did  for  one  year,  at  the  same  time  zealously  prosecut- 
ing his  studies.  Though  wholly  dependent  upon  him- 
self, and  needing  the  small  sum  thus  obtained  for  ma- 
terial necessities,  he  devoted  it  all  to  his  unwavering 
purpose  of  getting  an  education,  becoming  a  pupil  in 
the  high  school  at  Oxford,  Pennsylvania.  On  leaving 
that  institution  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  College  at 
Gettysburg,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  from  it 
because  of  ill-health.  Thinking  a  Southern  climate 
would  prove  beneficial,  he  sailed,  in  October,  1S45,  fi'oni 
Baltimore  for  Mobile,  where  he  became  tutor  in  a  pri- 
vate family.  The  duties  of  this  position  were  so  well 
performed  that  he  was  retained  two  years,  during  which 
he  had  access  to  Prof.  J.  C.  Nott's  fine  library,  an 
advantage  of  which  he  fully  availed  himself.  His  health 
now  being  restored,  he  returned  to  Roscoe,  Ohio,  and 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  M.  Johnson. 
In  1848-49  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Star- 
ling Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  following 
year  commenced  practice  in  Crawford  County,  in  that 
state.  After  remaining  until  the  spring  of  1851,  he  re- 
moved to  Lewisburg,  Cass  County,    Indiana.      In    1854 


he  was  graduated  from  the  medical  college  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  then  resumed  the  duties  of  his  profession  in 
Lewisburg,  and  soon  acquired  a  good  practice.  In  1S66, 
not  content  with  the  progress  already  made,  he  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  at  Pellevue  Medical  College,  New 
York,  receiving  at  the  close  his  second  degree  of  M.  D. 
Subjecting  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  critical 
test  of  practice,  and  making  it,  when  so  proved,  a  part, 
as  it  were,  of  his  own  nature,  he  went  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  devoted  the  term  of  1S6S  and  1S69  to  a 
special  study  of  the  eye  and  ear.  In  1S71  he  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  met  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Tw^o  years  later,  having  become  a  citizen  of  Lo- 
gansport, he  helped  to  organize  the  Cass  County  Medical 
Society,  and  was  elected  its  first  president.  He  read 
before  the  society  a  treatise  on  "Cholera"  and  another 
on  "Spinal  Meningitis,''  both  of  which  were  so  ably 
written  that  the  members  felt  assured  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice  in  making  him  their  head.  As  above  indi- 
cated. Dr.  Adrian  joined  the  Indiana  State  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  he  was 
also  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  California  Medical 
Society.  In  1875  ^^  ^^'^^  ^  delegate  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, which  convened  at  Brussels,  Belgium.  He  read  a 
paper  before  that  body,  and  took  so  important  a  part  in 
its  discussions  as  to  reflect  honor  upon  himself  and  the 
society  which  he  represented.  \Vhile  there  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  on  his  return,  the  citizens  of  Logansport 
having  publicly  welcomed  him,  he  gave,  in  response  to 
the  address  of  welcome,  a  graphic  description  of  the 
scenes  and  events  of  his  travels.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  became  a  Mason,  and  has  since  held  many  official 
positions,  one  of  which  was  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
state.  In  politics  Dr.  Adrian  is  a  staunch  Democrat, 
having,  in    1S60,  publicly  advocated   the  election  to  the 
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prcMdcncy  of  Stephen  A.  Douylns,  whn  was  his  per- 
sonal friend,  and  a  man  whom  he  admired.  In  1876  he 
was  a  member  of  the  I'.lectoral  College,  and  his  efforts 
in  snpport  of  Tildcn  and  Hendricks  established  his  rep- 
utation as  a  political  orator.  Yet  his  addre.^ses  arc  not 
confined  to  politics:  for  he  is  often  called  upon  to  speak 
on  other  subjects.  He  might,  at  various  limes,  have 
become  a  popular  and,  doubtless,  a  successful  candidate, 
but  has  invariably  declined.  His  set  speeches  possess 
much  merit,  and  his  extemporaneous  efforts  are  of  the 
most  happy  kind.  His  fine  personal  appearance  and 
genial  and  gr.aceful  manner  before  an  audience  at  once 
in.sure  him  a  respectful  hearing,  and  he  never  fails  to 
engage  close  attention  throughout.  An  important  ele- 
ment of  his  success  in  oratory  is  the  fact  that,  however 
effective  he  may  be,  his  easy  manner  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  still  stronger  mental  forces  in  reserve. 
He  reads  French,  and  is  familiar  with  German,  both  as 
a  written  and  a  spoken  language.  Well-informed  upon 
a  great  \ariety  of  topics,  always  good-humored  and 
sociable,  anil  having  genuine  worth  of  character,  his 
society  is  sought  after  and  his  personal  friendship  highly 
valued.  .Mthough  fond  of  congenial  company,  he 
wastes  no  time  in  frivolity,  having  long  .since  adopted 
the  motto,  "Time  is  money.  I  have  neither  to  spend, 
save  in  good  and  useful  employments."  The  apparent 
ease  with  which  Dr.  .■\dri.an  has  overcome,  without  aid, 
the  unfavorable  conditions  of  early  life,  and  mounted  to 
such. rank  in  the  medical  profession,  marks  him  the  jjos- 
sessor  of  a  high  order  of  talent.  His  purpose  seems  to 
have -been,  not  so  much  to  gain  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice — although  in  this  respect  successful — as  to  mas- 
ter the  profound  and  mysterious  truths  of  the  science  of 
medicine.  His  selection,  in  1S75,  .as  a  delegate  from 
the  American  .Medical  Association  to  the  International 
Medical  Congress,  at  lirussels,  and  the  prominent  part 
he  bore  in  the  proceedings  of  that  learned  body,  show 
to  what  degree  of  jiroficiency  he  has  attained.  That 
keen  power  of  analysis  which  serves  him  so  well  in  the 
remedial  art  has  been  employed  also  in  logic,  and,  as 
already  seen,  his  versatile  mind  has  grasjicd  political  as 
rcarlily  as  medical  questions,  .and  enabled  him  to  become 
an  entertaining  and  effective  speaker. 


MHARXAKII,  OBi:n.  grain  dealer,  Fowler,  Renton 
jly,  County,  was  born  nccember  5,  1826.  in  Washing- 
CJiL  ton  County,  Indiana.  His  parents  were  John  and 
i^  Sophronia  (Soitle)  Harnard.  His  family  removed 
to  Tippecanoe  County.  Indiana,  with  him,  when  he  was 
seven  years  of  age,  where  he  attended  school  until  he  was 
twenty.  Having  received  a  good  eiiucation.  he  worked 
on  his  farm  until  1S57,  when  he  removed  to  Lafayette, 
and   entered    the  grain   business,  continuing  there  until 


1S65,  when  he  went  to  Brookston,  in  the  same  line. 
Then,  in  1874,  he  removed  to  Fowler,  still  cng.iging  in 
the  grain  tr.ide,  which  is  now  of  great  magnitude — in 
fact,  by  far  the  largest  in  his  section  of  the  slate.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  town  of  Fowler  after 
its  incorporation  in  1875-76.  Formerly  lie  was  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  but  joined  the  Republican  ranks  on  their  for- 
mation. -Mr.  liarnard  has  twice  been  married — first,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1849,  to  Elizabeth  Jennings,  of  Tippecanoe 
County,  who  died,  leaving  two  sons  to  mourn  her  loss. 
He  again  married,  on  May  23,  1876,  Klizabcth  M.  Barnes, 
of  Battle  Ground,  by  whom  he  has  one  little  daughter. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  congregation.  Mr. 
Barnard  is  a  man  who  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
community,  a  man  of  mor.al  worth,  honorable  and  u|>- 
right,  beloved  by  his  family,  and  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a 
comi>etcnce  earne<l  by  a  successful  business  career. 


WH-\LT)WIN,  PANIEI.  PRATT,  I.I..  I).,  of  l.ogans- 
llvl,  P**'"^  "'^s  born  in  Madison  County,  New  York, 
Cj^'  March  22,  1837.  His  jiarenls  were  Hira  and 
fe^4  Harriet  (Pratt)  Baldwin,  the  latter,  who  is  now- 
living,  being  a  sister  of  the  late  ex-Senator  I>.  D.  Pratt, 
for  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  named.  The 
ancestry  of  the  family  may  be  tr.aced  to  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Daniel  Pratt 
Baldwin  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  upon  which  he 
worked  in  summer.  During  the  winter  he  went  to 
school,  where  he  showed  such  scholarly  ability  that  it 
was  decided  to  give  him  an  advanced  education.  He 
took  an  academic  counse  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  Madi- 
son County,  New  York,  and  received  his  diploma  in 
1852.  He  graduated  from  M.adison  University  in  1S56, 
and  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  iStjo.  During  these 
ten  years  he  stood  at  the  I)ea<l  of  his  cla5.scs,  and  was 
especially  noted  .as  a  speaker  and  writer.  In  June,  i860, 
he  removed  to  Logansport.  Indiana,  and  commenced 
his  profession,  in  connection  with  the  late  Hon.  D.  D. 
Pratt,  under  the  name  of  Pratt  S:  Baldwin.  During 
the  following  ten  years  the  firm  enjoyed  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  which  extended  to  many  parts  of  the 
state.  In  1S70  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  w.as  elected  to  the  same  position.  In 
1872  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  from  Madi.son 
University  and  Wabash  College.  In  1S73  '"^  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged,  in 
connection  with  State  Senator  D.  D.  Dykeman.  Owing 
to  a  partial  deafness,  he  was  prevented  from  entering 
the  army  during  the  late  war,  but  used  his  whole  influ- 
ence to  aid  the  Union  cause.  He  is  an  earnest  Repub- 
lican in  politics.  Judge  Baldwin  is  proprietor  of  the 
Logansport    Daily   and    Weekly  Jciimal,  .and,  at   times. 
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contributes  to  its  editorial  columns.  He  has  spared  no 
means,  during  the  last  two  years,  to  make  this  paper 
valuable  to  the  community.  It  has  a  large  circulation. 
In  June,  1S7S,  he  was  nominated,  by  acclamation,  by 
the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Indiana,  for  the 
important  office  of  Attorney -general  of  the  state. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  Judge  Baldwin  has  delivered 
seven  college  addresses,  and  numerous  popular  lectures. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  essay,  entitled, 
"A  Lawyer's  Reading  in  Evidence  of  Christianity," 
which  was  published  in  1S75,  and  is  now  undergoing  a 
second  edition.  Among  liis  addresses  which  have  been 
published  are,  "The  Defects  in  our  Political  System," 
and  "The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Hard  Times,"  both  of 
which  have  been  widely  quoted.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  active  in  the  interests  of  the  Wabash  College, 
and  instituted  the  Baldwin  Oratorical  Prize.  He  is  now 
a  trustee.  But  few  men  have  been  more  careful  in  their 
selection  of  a  library.  In  his  reading,  he  confines  him- 
self to  the  choicest  works.  He  has  made  a  special 
study  of  political  economy  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. With  all  his  eminent  ability  as  a  lawyer,  and 
excellence  as  a  scholar,  Judge  Baldwin  is  entirely  free 
from  ostentation.  He  was  married,  June  16,  1S63,  to 
Miss  India  Smith,  of  Logansport.  They  have  had  two 
children,  neither  of  wdiom  are  living. 


fANTA,  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  H.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Valparaiso,  Indi- 
ana, was  born  September  13,  1S46,  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio.  His  parents,  James  L).  and  Emily 
Banta,  were  born  in  the  same  state.  His  grand-parents, 
Henry  and  Mabel  Banta,  were  natives  of  Kentucky. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were  very  limited, 
heing  only  those  derived  from  attendance  at  a  district 
country  school  for  about  three  months  each  year  until 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  assisted  his 
father  at  farm  work,  when  not  receiving  instruction,  until 
1858,  when  his  father's  reverses  in  fortune  rendered  it  nec- 
essary for  him  to  abandon  school  entirely.  This  he  did 
for  two  years;  but  in  the  winter  of  1S62-63  he  taught 
a  district  school  for  three  months,  for  which  he  received 
one  hundred  dollars,  boarding  himself  during  the  time. 
He  then  commenced  going  to  school  in  winter,  and  mak- 
ing brick  in  summer,  sometimes  working  both  night  and 
day  in  order  to  procure  a  better  education.  In  1867  he 
was  engaged  as  first  assistant  teacher  in  the  Rochester  pub- 
lic school,  and  was  elected  to  the  position  of  principal  of 
the  same  school,  without  having  made  an  application. 
This  office  he  filled  until  1870.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  teaching  all  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  the  languages, 
in  which  he  recited  daily  to  a  private  teacher.     March 


2S.  1S70,  he  began  his  duties  as  teacher  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science  in  the  Valparaiso  Male  and  Female 
College,  continuing  in  that  institute  for  about  one  year. 
September  I,  1S71,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  which  position  he 
still  retains.  His  early  tastes,  which  led  him  to  seek  an 
education  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  school-teacher, 
he  has  followed  unceasingly,  yielding  only  to  the  occa- 
sional necessity  of  earning  by  manual  labor  the  means  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  higher  studies,  which  would  finally 
place  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  By  his  energy 
and  untiring  industry  he  has  shown  his  adaptation  to 
his  calling,  winning  for  himself  the  confidence  of  the 
school  board,  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  his  pupils.  His  succe.ss  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment and  adequate  compensation  has  been  gratifying 
in  the  extreme.  The  Valparaiso  public  school,  under 
his  administration,  has  been  thoroughly  classified  and 
greatly  improved  in  discipline,  while  the  attendance  has 
been  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows  and 
the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  united  with  the  Methodist 
Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  has  always  been 
a  member  in  good  standing.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, but  takes  no  active  interest  in  party  matters.  As 
a  citizen,  he  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors,  and 
much  beloved  by  his  family  and  intimate  friends.  He 
was  married,  December  20,  1S70,  to  Miss  Rhoda  Bates, 
of  Valparaiso.  She  was  born  March  4,  1846.  They 
have  two  children,  daughters,  the  oldest  born  January 
20,  1874,  and  the  youngest  February  25,  l8So. 


^Bartholomew,  artillus  v.,  a  prominent 

''j).-\i  business  man  and  pioneer  of  Valparaiso,  Porter 
(„'.:,    County,    Indiana,  was   born   in    Hopewell    Town, 

' i  ^  Licking  County,  Ohio,  November  26,  181S.  His 
parents,  Jeremiah  and  Rebecca  Bartholomew,  were  born 
in  Greenbriar  County,  Virginia.  His  early  educa- 
tional advantages  were  very  limited,  being  only  such 
as  were  obtainable  in  the  county  district  schools.  When 
out  of  school  he  worked  at  farming.  In  1S2S  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  he  continued  in 
the  district  school  until  1833,  when  his  parents  removed 
to  Michigan  City,  Laporte  County.  There  his  whole 
time  was  given  to  assisting  his  father  about  the  hotel 
which  they  opened.  In  1S34  he  moved  to  Center  Town- 
ship, Porter  County,  where  he  resumed  farming,  contin- 
uing it  until  1862.  In  1S50  he  became  interested  in 
trade  with  his  brother  in  Valparaiso,  which  he  continued 
until  1852,  when  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  lo 
farming.  In  connection  with  M.  L.  McClellen,  in  1S62, 
he  commenced  a  dry-goods  business  in  the  store  now 
owned   and   occupied   by  him,  which   he  built  in   i860. 
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In  1866  Ihey  sold  their  stock  to  iIil-  Valjiaraiso  Wool 
Manufacturing  Company,  renting  the  store  to  that  com- 
pany for  two  years.  He  had  heen  interested  in  the 
company  since  1864,  anil  was  elected  one  of  the  direct- 
ors and  president.  He  sold  out  his  interest  in  iS/I,  and 
devoted  the  next  two  years  to  the  closing  up  and  settling 
of  the  business  of  the  manufacturing  company.  In 
March,  1873,  he  united  with  his  brother,  S.  I,.  Barthol- 
omew and  S.  R.  Hryant,  in  the  wool  and  produce  com- 
mission trade,  opening  business  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
In  1S75  he  disposed  of  his  share  to  hi.s  partners,  and, 
until  1877,  gave  his  time  to  his  farm.  He  then  again 
opened  a  general  dry-goods  store  in  V.alparaiso,  in  which 
he  is  still  engaged,  besides  overseeing  his  agricultural 
aflairs.  His  business  enterprises  have,  as  a  whole,  proved 
successful,  having  enabled  him  to  ac<iuire  a  competence 
for  all  reasonable  wants.  In  politics  he  is  an  earnest 
Republican,  but  not  a  professional  politician.  In  1S54, 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Indiana,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
Legislature  for  a  term  of  two  years.  While  in  that  body 
he  had  the  honor  of  giving  the  casting  vote  in  the 
House  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  Indiana 
Slate  Hank,  having  been  taken  from  a  sick  bed  to  the 
House  fur  that  purpose.  In  1868  he  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  county  commissioners  for  Porter  County,  was  chosen 
to  the  same  position  in  1871,  again  in  1S74,  elected 
again  in  1877,  ^"<1  ^''"  holds  the  position,  having  filled 
it  for  twelve  successive  years,  always  discharging  the 
duties  efficiently  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  He  united  with  the  first  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Valpar.-fiso  in  1S44,  and  has  held  the  office  of  trustee 
for  about  thirty-live  years.  He  has  contributed  liber- 
ally to  the  material  growth  of  the  Church,  and  by  the 
example  of  his  cheerful  and  genial  manner  has  added 
much  to  the  spiritual  and  social  prosperity  of  the  mem- 
bership. Mr.  IJarlholomew  is  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
man,  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors,  and  much  be- 
loved by  his  family  and  intimate  friends.  He  was  mar- 
ried .\-\,\\\  4,  1S44,  to  Miss  Klizabelh  Stevens,  of  Oxford- 
shire, Kngland.  who  died  October  26,  1862.  She  was 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, five  of  whom  are  now  living.  William  M.,  born 
at  Valparaiso  .April  7,  1S45,  is  a  minister,  located  at 
.■\rlington  Heights,  Illinois;  Mary  Ann,  born  April  7, 
1847,  was  married  to  J.  P..  Marshall,  and  died  in  John- 
son County,  Kansas,  November  20,  1S71  ;  Finettc  A., 
born  July  I,  1840.  was  married  to  Emmet  .Simons,  Sep- 
tember 12,  187S:  .\ngeline  R.,  born  October  27,  1851  : 
Martha  E.,  born  March  13,  1S54;  George  F.,  born  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1857;  Walter  E.,  Ixun  M.iy  2,  i860;  and  Eliz- 
abeth, born  October  16,  1862.  George  F.  is  now  the 
cashier  of  the  Farmers'  National  Hank.  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew was  again  married.  March  17,  1864,  to  Mrs.  Emma 
B.  Marshall,  a  native  of  London.  England. 


qrtECKNER,  JAMES  F.,  .M.  D.,  physician  and  sur- 
Jl'A  geon,  Kenlland,  Newton  County,  was  bom  July 
^■T»f  4,  181 7,  in  Botetourt  County,  Virginia,  and  is  the 
(^i^  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Fellers)  Beckncr.  He 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  when  a  child,  and 
again  removed  « ith  them  when  a  boy  of  t.vclve  years  lo 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  he  received  a  common  school 
education.  He  then  attended  the  seminary  at  Peru  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
James  Ford,  of  Wabash,  for  four  years.  He  heard  lec- 
tures at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati  two 
terms,  and  graduated  from  it  in  1849,  beginning  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Wabash,  in  1S42,  and  continuing 
there  until  1855,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College,  on  com- 
pleting which  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  practiced 
medicine  at  New  Haven  for  three  years.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Indiana,  and  settled  at  Chili,  Miami  County, 
where  he  praclicetl  medicine  until  March,  1867,  when  he 
moved  to  Kentland,  and  entered  upon  the  labors  of 
his  profession  there,  where  he  still  remains,  and  has  a 
large  practice,  in  w  hich  he  has  been  very  successful.  The 
Doctor  joined  the  society  of  Odd-fellows  in  1855,  and  has 
taken  six  degrees.  In  1856  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  in  which  he  has  taken  ten  degrees,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Commandery.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, having  joined  the  ranks  on  the  formation  of  the 
party.  .Vugust  26,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Keiza  Harp, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Harp,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Miami 
County.  They  have  .six  children  living.  One  son,  Sam- 
uel H.,  is  now  studying  medicine  with  his  lather.  The 
eldest  son,  James  F.,  graduated  from  the  Pulte  Medical 
College,  Cincinnati,  in  the  spring  of  1S78,  and  is  now 
practicing  medicine  at  Watseka,  Illinois.  The  Doctor 
is  a  well-informed  man,  eminent  in  his  profession,  thor- 
ough in  all  its  branches,  genial,  affable,  and  agreeable  in 
manners,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community. 


"^i^IDDLE,  HORACE  P.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  P.,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  was  born  on  the 
twenty- fourth  day  of  March,  1812,  twenty  miles 
d'4  below  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Hocking  River,  in  the  hills  which  begin  there  and  con- 
tinue to  the  Ohio  River  .as  fragmentary  spurs  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  He  w.as  born  near  what  is  now 
Logan,  the  county-seat  of  Hocking  County,  though  at 
that  time  the  county  (which  h.as  since  been  divided)  was 
a  large  one,  and  all  went  under  the  name  of  Fairfield. 
His  father  w.as  Benjamin  Biddle,  who  came  from  Con- 
necticut in  1780,  under  the  protection  of  General  Israel 
Putnam,   to    look    at    the  country,   while   that    chieftain 
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was  making  his  tour  among  the  Indians  and  arranging; 
treaties  with  them,  benjamin  Diddle  settled  at  Marietta 
in  that  year,  removing  to  Waterford  in  1791,  and  finally, 
in  1S02,  to  the  place  on  the  Hocking  River.  His  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  Connecticut,  was  Abigail  Converse, 
who  died  in  1817,  leaving  Horace,  the  youngest  son,  at  the 
tender  age  of  five  years,  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  twelve 
years  older.  His  father  died  in  1S29.  There  were  nine 
children — the  subject  of  this  sketch,  as  before  stated, 
being  the  youngest — seven  of  whom  grew  to  be  men  and 
women,  and  all  of  whom,  save  the  Judge,  have  crossed 
"the  dim,  unsounded  sea."  He  worked  upon  the  farm, 
going  to  school  as  occasion  offered,  which  was  rather 
infrequently,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he 
went  to  Muskingum  County,  and  clerked  in  a  country 
store  for  an  elder  brother,  Daniel  C.  Biddle.  From 
there  he,  after  a  time,  returned  to  the  old  farm,  where 
he  remained  until  1S36.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  and  had  read  and  digested  about  every 
thing  he  could  get  his  hands  upon.  He  had  a  quick 
perception,  was  noted  as  a  fluent  talker,  and  had  a 
deeply  analytical  mind.  With  these  advantages  in  his 
favor,  he  determined  to  study  law,  and  applied  to 
Thomas  Ewing,  Sr.,  at  Lancaster,  then  representing 
Ohio  in  the  United  States  Senate,  who  recommended 
the  aspiring  young  farmer  to  Hocking  H.  Hunter,  who 
is  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  men  that 
Ohio  ever  produced,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  lawyer. 
In  Senator  Ewing,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Hunter,  young 
Biddle  found  fast  friends,  and  his  progress  in  the  study 
of  law  was  rapid — satisfactory  to  himself,  and  affording 
pleasure  to  his  patrons.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
(state  courts),  in  Cincinnati,  in  April,  1839,  and  in  the 
same  month,  at  Columbus,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  federal  courts.  From  April  until  October  of  that 
year  he  traveled  the  circuit  with  the  old  lawyers,  among 
whom  were  Ewing,  Hunter,  Stanberry,  Brazee,  and 
Medill,  all  long  since  passed  away,  except  Stanberry, 
but  still  living  in  the  history  of  their  state.  The  circuit 
extended  over  the  counties  of  Fairfield,  Hocking,  Perry, 
and  Licking,  and  the  training  received  enabled  the  young 
lawyer  to  go  to  Logansport,  Indiana,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  October,  1839,  and  hang  out  his  shingle  with 
some  degree  of  assurance.  In  1840  he  had  a  full  and 
lucrative  practice ;  and,  growing  in  favor  with  his 
new  neighbors,  he  was,  in  1844,  placed  upon  the 
Whig  electoral  ticket,  and  stumped  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  for  that  most  gifted  man,  Henry  Clay, 
meeting  in  debate  upon  the  political  questions  of  the 
day  such  men  as  Dr.  Graham  N.  Fitch  (since  United 
States  Senator)  and  the  eloquent  Charles  Cathcart. 
Judge  Biddle  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Clay's,  and 
after  his  defeat  left  the  field  of  politics  with  sadness  and 
disgust,  though  in  1845,  while  attending,  as  an  attorney, 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Indianapolis,  he  was,  without  his 


sanction,  nominated  by  the  Whigs  of  Cass  County  for 
the  Legislature.  As  he  afterwards  laughingly  remarked, 
he  was  so  handsomely  defeated,  the  Democracy  being 
flushed  with  the  election  of  Polk,  that  his  nomination 
never  hurt  him.  In  December,  1846,  by  a  joint  bal- 
lot of  the  Legislature  he  was  elected  President-judge 
of  the  then  Eighth  Circuit,  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
He  held  the  office  six  years  and  resigned,  having  been 
nominated  ( 1852)  for  Congress  against  the  late  Dr.  Nor- 
man S.  Eddy,  by  whom,  the  district  being  largely 
Democratic,  he  was  beaten.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1S50,  and  participated  in 
the  debates  on  all  the  leading  questions.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  Supreme  Judge  by  twenlv-five  thousand  ma- 
jority, but  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  at  the  time  there 
was  no  vacancy  ;  he  was,  therefore,  never  commissioned. 
From  1S52  until  1S60  he  devoted  his  full  attention  to  his 
practice,  which  yielded  him  a  yearly  revenue  of  nearly 
$S,ooo.  In  that  year,  wishing  to  retire  from  his  prac- 
tice, which  had  become  exceedingly  laborious,  he  ac- 
cepted the  nomination,  and  was  elected  to  the  Circuit 
Bench,  being  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1S66,  the 
last  time  without  a  vote  against  him.  In  1S72  he  de- 
clined a  re  election,  and  from  that  time  until  1S74  gave 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
was  then  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Bench  by  two  stale 
conventions,  the  Democratic  and  the  Independent,  and 
elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  any  candi- 
date in  the  history  of  the  state,  his  majority  nearly 
reaching  33,000,  among  which  were  fully  16,000  Repub- 
lican votes,  a  magnificent  tribute  to  honesty  and  capacity 
from  lawyers  and  business  men  who  knew  his  worth. 
The  position  to  which  he  has  been  elected  is,  however, 
far  removed  from  a  sinecure.  For  a  large  portion  of  the 
year  fully  eleven  hours  a  day  is  given  by  the  judge 
to  the  examination  of  the  cases  submitted  to  him,  and 
upon  which  he  must  write  opinions.  Many  of  the 
records  in  causes  that  come  before  him  have  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  hundred  manuscript  pages  of  legal  cap, 
and  are  not  to  be  classed  with  light  literature.  Judge 
Biddle  is  not  only  foremost  among  the  jurists  of  Indiana, 
but  is  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  although  he  has  not 
had  the  benefit  of  a  college  course,  nor  attended  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  countiy  schools.  Me  has  sup- 
plied the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education  by  a  long 
and  rigid  course  of  self  -  instruction.  He  has  a  full 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
German  and  French,  from  all  of  which  he  has  made 
translations,  weaving  some  of  the  poems  of  the  two 
modern  languages  into  sparkling  gems  of  verse.  In 
former  years  he  was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor 
to  two  or  three  of  the  leading  magazines,  but  not  re- 
cently. In  1849  he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
sending  the  book  into  the  world  with  the  modest  and 
unpretentious  title  of  "A  Few  Poems."     This  work  was 
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highly  complimented  h\  Irving,  Longfellow,  Charles 
Mackay,  and  others.  In  1S5S  anullier  and  larger  vol- 
ume, containing  two  hiindrcil  and  forty  pages,  was  issued 
under  the  same  title.  In  1S49  lie  wrote  his  work  on 
"The  Musie.-tl  Scale,"  a  lnjok  of  twc  hundred  pages, 
which  he  did  not  [jul)li>h  until  i860,  when  a  small  edi- 
tion was  published  and  di>tributed  among  colleges  and 
scholars,  but  not  placed  in  tlie  market.  Oliver  Ditson, 
of  Roston,  seeing  the  work,  purchased  the  copyright, 
and  has  since  published  two  or  three  editions.  In  this 
book  the  Judge  differs  regarding  the  musical  scale  from 
preceding  authorities,  and  also  from  Tyndall  and  Helm- 
holtz  in  their  recent  works,  not  only  in  the  analysis  of 
harmony,  but  in  the  combination  of  harmonics  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  intervals  in  the  scale. 
Recently,  in  London,  the  Judge's  theory  was  proved 
correct  by  the  microphone,  in  opposition  to  the  Tyndall 
and  Helmholt/.  theories,  and  is  now  accepted  as  author- 
ity. Chapelle,  author  of  "History  and  .Science  of^ 
Music,"  warmly  indorses  Judge  Iiiddlc"s  work.  In 
1864  and  1865  he  wrote  "Glances  at  the  World,"  his 
third  volume  of  ])oems,  a  book  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  pages,  publishing  in  1S74  a  small  edition.  It 
is  in  this  work  that  he  reverts  to  the  old  log  school- 
house  on  the   Hocking  River: 

"An  nlJ  log  ^cl.ooI-h.Hlse  w.iii  his  Alm.n.M.ilcr  ; 
It  stood  linr.l  liy  ,t  gentle,  winding  liver, 
High  on  .1  hill-the   lonndcd   hic.nst  of  N.ntnrc- 

■Nenlh  which  ho  watched  the  liny  billows  qniver. 
The  hill  is  thcrc-thc  l.indsc.ipc's  ple.ising  feature- 
Hut  ah!  the  building -it  is  gone  forever! 


hmpid  w.-, 


the  shor. 


Surrounded  by  books  and  birds,  paintings,  music, 
and  flowers.  Judge  Biddle  lives  on  what  is  known  as 
Biddle's  Isl.and,  in  the  Wabash  River,  opposite  the  city 
of  Logansport.  There  are  seventeen  acres  in  the  island, 
with  thirty-two  acres  of  riparian  rights,  which  water 
privileges  arc  of  no  inconsiderable  consequence  to  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Izaak  Walton,  and  better  acquainted  than  that  ancient 
angler,  not  only  with  the  denizens  of  the  deep,  but  with 
woodcraft  also.  The  house  in  which  the  Judge  resides 
was  built  in  1836  by  the  late  General  John  Tiplon,  then 
United  Slates  Senator  from  Indiana,  a  sketch  of  whose 
life  appears  in  another  part  of  this  book,  though  two 
wings  have  since  been  .idtlcd  by  the  present  owner.  The 
library  in  this  old  mansion  is  the  largest  private  library 
in  the  stale,  containing  over  six  thousand  book.s,  many 
of  them  being  extremely  rare  and  curious.  There  arc 
few  law-books,  the  Judge  having  disposed  of  his  law 
library — an  exceedingly  voluminous  one — when  he  took 
the  Supreme  P.ench.  giving  .xs  a  reason  for  the  sale  that 
he  was  conqielled  10  dis])osc  of  them  in  that  way  for 
sclf-prolerlion.  ns  the  lawyers  would  borrow  every  one 


of    them,  and   never    return   one.     Of  his    island    home 

he  sings: 

"  Dc.ir  home  of  bc-iuty  and  repose. 
Where  all  untutored  bloom!,  llic  rose, 
Where  sing  the  birds  on  every  spray 
From  coining  morn  till  parting  ilay ; 
Secure  from  strife,  away  from  harm. 


Nur 

ed  in  t 

he  river's 

sweet  embrac 

Whe 

re  all  i 

s  gentleiK 

ss  and  peace ! 

.\fter  the  defeat  of  Cl.iy,  in  1844,  Judge  Biddle 
ceased  to  be  a  partisan,  and  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  jjolilics,  dividing  his  time  between  his  profession  and 
literature.  When  the  old  Whig  party  disintegrated,  he 
stood  on  neutral  ground,  with  but  (uie  violent  and 
deep-rooted  antipathy  —  an  uncompromising  opposition 
to  Know-Nothingism.  When  the  fl.ag  went  down  at 
Sumter  he  was  with  the  government  —  a  Republican  or 
War-Democrat  until  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle. 
.\fler  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments,  he  saw  no  great  difTcrences  between  the 
parties,  though  differing  from  the  Republican  party  in 
its  reconstruction  measures.  Though  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  he  has  a  clear,  bright  eye  and  a  steady  hand, 
and  has  always  maintained  his  old-time  supremacy  with 
the  rifle,  being  still  able  to  shoot  a  sipiirrcl  scurn,'ing 
along  the  top  of  a  zigzag  fence.  In  1876  he  publLshed 
another  volume,  a  poem  entitled  "  American  Boyhood," 
containing  288  jiages.  The  poem  portrays  American 
boyhood,  with  its  surroundings,  as  found  in  the  West  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  joys, 
sorrows,  hopes,  fears,  trials,  and  ambitions  of  the  early 
settlers.  He  evidently  had  his  own  mother  in  mind  in 
this  tribute  to  the  grand  old  pioneer  women  of  the  days 
of  log-cabins  and  Indian  alarms  -  "humble  mothers,  who 
bore  brave  sons  and  daughters,  pure  ami  fair:" 

"Old  r;.shioned  mothers  of  the  day. 

Whose  hands,  though  hard  with  toil. 
Soft  as  the  touch  of  angels  lay 

Upon  the  brow;  whose  smile 
Could  m.akc  us  happy  in  our  tears  ; 

Whose  word  could  reconcile 
Us  to  our  pain,  banish  our  fears. 

And  all  our  woes  bcKuile  " 

In  a  note  appended  to  his  "  Glances  at  the  World," 
Judge  Biddle  gives  sixty-eight  different  reasons  for  his 
belief  that  Ilor.aec  Walpole  was  that  great  literary 
mystery,  "Junius.  "  lie  shows  that  Walpole  uses  the 
phrases  and  modes  of  expression  jicculiar  to  "Junius:" 
that  "Junius"  wrote  nothing  from  August,  1770,  until 
October,  1770.  and  that  Walpole  w.as  sick  all  that  lime; 
that,  after  the  reconciliation  of  Walpole  to  the  king, 
"Junius"  wrote  no  more.  "Junius"  hated  the  king, 
the  Lultrells.  the  Conw.ays,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord 
Barrington,  the  Duke  of  Graftrm,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord 
Camden,  the  Scotch  people;  so  did  Horace  Walpole, — 
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and  all  whom  "Junius"  attacked  were  Walpole's  ene- 
mies. The  Judge  maintains  that  all  claimants  to  the 
authorship  of  "Junius's"  letters,  except  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  meet  with  facts  inconsistent  with  their  identity 
with  "Junius."  Judge  Biddle  has  contributed  several 
pamphlets  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  prominent 
among  which  are,  "A  Discourse  on  Art,"  "The  Defini- 
tion of  Poetry,"  "A  Review  of  Prof.  Tyndall's  Work 
on  Sound,"  "The  Analysis  of  Rhyme:  an  Essay," 
"Russian  Literature,"  and  "The  Tetrachor3 :  a  New 
Musical  Instrument."  The  last-named  pamphlet  is  an 
explanation  of  a  new  musical  instrument  of  the  viol 
kind,  invented  by  the  Judge,  which,  from  the  mode  of 
stringing  and  scale  of  tuning,  is  a  distinct  instrument  in 
quality  of  tone,  method  of  obtaining  the  scale,  and  in 
practice,  from  any  of  the  viols  as  now  used.  The  lowest 
string  is  tuned  to  the  same  as  the  violin,  G  ;  the  others  are 
tuned  to  A,  B,  C,  ascending  consecutively.  The  Judge 
was  first  to  put  his  theory  into  practice,  and  became  as 
skilled  in  the  handling  of  his  invention,  which  he  pre- 
fers to  the  violin,  as  he  is  in  the  use  of  that  instrument. 
Judge  Biddle  has  now  a  new  book,  not  written  for  the 
general  reader,  but  for  the  student,  entitled,  "Elements 
of  Knowledge,"  a  prose  work,  almost  ready  for  publi- 
cation. He  has  also  a  volume  of  manuscript  poems, 
which  will  be  put  in  type  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office.  In  addition  to  publications  named  in  this 
sketch.  Judge  Biddle  printed,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
a  volume  in  scrap-book  form,  for  distribution  among 
friends,  but  not  intended  for  public  circulation.  This 
little  book  contains  many  gems.  In  1S7S  a  beautifully 
bound  and  elegantly  gotten-up  volume,  entitled,  "  Ama- 
tories,  by  an  Amateur,"  was  printed  by  a  house  in  Cin- 
cinnati, only  ten  copies  comprising  the  edition.  Yet  this 
volume  is  the  clicf  dduvrc  of  the  literary  productions  of 
Judge  Biddle's  pen,  the  Anacreontics  being  exceedingly 
beautiful.  His  reason  for  printing  so  limited  a  number 
was,  that  there  were  not  ten  people  in  the  world  whom 
he  cared  to  have  read  it ;  and  it  was  by  the  urgent  solic- 
itation of  a  literary  friend  that  he  was  induced  to  print 
it  at  all.  His  disposition  is  kindly  and  genial,  though 
he  may  appear  slightly  dignified  and  reticent  towards 
strangers.  The  poor  children  of  tlie  neighborhood  are 
his  especial  favorites,  and  many  a  young  aspirant  for 
fame  in  literature  or  law  has  been  aided  largely  in  his 
endeavors  by  this  generous,  noble-hearted  man.  When 
surrounded  by  friends  he  is  remarkable  for  his  quaint 
humor  and  the  brilliancy  and  erudition  of  his  convers.a- 
tion.  His  mind  contains  vast  stores  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, acquired  partly  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
experience  in  courts  and  legislative  bodies,  and  partly 
gathered  by  hard  work  from  various  departments  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  Poet,  scientist,  iurist,  and  philos- 
opher, it  may  truly  be  said  of  Horace  P.  Biddle  that  he 
is  one  of  the  notable  men  of  his  day  and  generation. 


qOiRAKEMAN,  REV.  NELSON  L.,  A.  M.,  of  Val- 
lI'Hl  P'"''''^°>  '^  '^"^  ^°"  °f  Lewis  J.  and  Candace 
f^^  Brakeman,  who  were  natives,  respectively,  of  New 
(^Cj  York  City  and  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Lewis  J. 
Brakeman — a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church — was  a  German,  and  the  grandfather  was  a 
native  of  Darmstadt,  Germany.  Nelson  L.  was  born 
October  S,  1829,  in  Michigan,  St.  Clair  County,  Clay 
Township.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and  furrier  at 
Algonac,  Michigan,  and  owned  a  vessel  on  the  lakes. 
He  lost  his  life  by  the  shipwreck  of  his  own  vessel,  in 
December,  1S32.  In  the  settlement  of  the  estate  the 
widowed  mother  and  her  children — three  daughters  and 
an  only  son — were  fraudulently  deprived  of  almost  the 
entire  amount.  \l  the  age  of  thirteen  Nelson  had  to 
go  into  the  world  for  himself.  His  early  educational 
advantages  were  limited  to  the  district  school,  but  he 
improved  them  well.  He  inherited  strong  religious  tend- 
encies, and  in  his  twelfth  year  united  with  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  ;  after  which,  steadfastly,  under  all 
circumstances,  he  maintained  a  consistent,  active,  de- 
voted Christian  life.  While  at  work  as  a  mechanic,  he 
diligently  improved  his  evenings  and  other  leisure  hours 
in  prosecuting  his  studies.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
appointed  class-leader  in  the  Church,  and  had  received 
a  license  to  exhort.  In  his  eighteenth  year  the  \\ay  was 
opened  for  him  to  attend  the  academy  at  Niles,  Mich- 
igan, which  he  improved  for  two  years  and  a  half,  teach- 
ing in  the  winter,  but  keeping  up  his  academic  studies, 
and  reading  in  theology  as  well.  He  thus  prepared 
himself  for  entering  the  college  at  Albion,  Michigan, 
under  Dr.  Hinman  as  president,  with  a  view  of  prepar- 
ing for  and  entering  the  ministry.  Before  settling  down 
to  a  college  course,  he  resolved  to  make  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation, and  traveled  through  New  York  state.  New 
England,  and  into  Canada,  gathering  much  useful 
knowledge  by  the  way.  Returning  by  the  route  of 
Niagara  Falls,  sickness  h-indered  his  entering  college  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  he  went  to  Michigan  City,  In- 
diana, to  spend  the  winter,  intending  to  enter  college  at 
the  sjiring  term.  At  this  last-named  place  the  Church 
authorities  unwisely  persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  col- 
lege course,  and  enter  at  once  upon  his  conteinplated 
life-work.  He  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  solicitations 
(the  mistake  of  his  life),  and  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1850,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  appointed,  by  the 
presiding  elder,  to  the  Crown  Point  Circuit,  which  he 
traveled  on  foot.  He  was  obliged  to  journey  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  everv  four  weeks,  and  meet  eighteen 
regular  appointments,  some  of  the  Sabbaths  requiring  a 
walk  of  twenty-one  miles,  and  three  sermons.  The 
official  cash  receipts  for  seven  months  of  that  kind  of 
walking  and  talking  were  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 
Of  those  who  were  converted,  two  became  ministers  and 
one  a  ]irofessor  in  college.     In  October  of  that  year  he 
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was  received  on  trial  in  the  Norih-wcst  Indiana  Confer- 
ence as  a  traveling  preacher.  In  two  years  he  was  re- 
ceived into  full  connection  in  the  conference  and  or- 
dained a  deacon,  at  Attica,  Indiana,  by  liishop  Ames, 
and  in  two  years  more  (1S54)  was  ordained  an  elder,  at 
Delphi,  by  the  same  bishop.  In  September,  i860,  he 
was  stationed  at  Strange  Chapel,  in  Indianapolis  (now 
California  Street  Church),  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  the  Soiitli  he  was  commissioned  by  Gov- 
ernor Morton  as  chaplain  of  the  2Ist  Indiana  Regiment 
Light  Infantry  (afterwards  1st  Heavy  Artillery).    June  6, 

1561,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and    ihcnce   lo    Fortress   Monroe,   Virginia.     In    March, 

1562,  they  were  attached  to  General  Butler's  expedition 
to  the  South-west,  and,  after  a  week's  sailing,  reached 
Ship  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  the  Mississippi 
coast.  Of  his  services  as  chaplain  the  Inilianapolis 
Daily  /ottriial  ?>:i.ys  this: 

"Mr.  lirakeman  was  the  only  chaplain  from  Indiana 
who  went  into  the  war  at  the  beginning,  and  stuck  to 
the  work  in  the  Held  till  the  war  closed.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  he  had  but  one  leave  from  duly  during  the 
entire  war,  and  that  was  a  sick-leave  of  but  sixty  days. 
He  saw  his  family  but  once  in  three  years.  During  the 
war  he  became  known,  especially  in  Indiana,  as  an  army 
correspondent.  The  Jmtniol  of  those  days  and  the 
Church  Aii7wcit,'s  contain  several  of  his  letters,  which 
were  widely  copied  into  other  periodicals.  The  chaplain 
is  honorably  mentioned  in  '  Indiana's  Roll  of  Honor,' 
and  in  the  •  Indiana  Soldier.'  In  the  latter  work  (Vol. 
I,  p.  564)  the  historian,  after  complimenting  the  sur- 
geons for  faithfulness  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Baton 
Rouge,  says:  *  The  chaplain,  N.  L.  lirakeman,  was 
equally  attentive  to  his  duty.  At  the  siege  of  Port 
Hudson  he  was  "on  hand"  in  all  the  fighting,  and  at 
the  front  with  the  men,  serving,  by  request,  on  the  gen- 
eral's staff,  as  aid,  in  all  engagements.'  In  the  official 
report  of  the  siege  he  is  thus  mentioned:  'Chaplain 
Urakeman  rendered  efficient  services  in  repeatedly  carry- 
ing orders,  under  fire  of  the  enemy.'  ('  Indiana  Soldier,' 
Vol.  II,  p.  320.)  Near  the  close'of  the  war  he  received 
a  commission  from  ['resident  Lincoln,  and  was  appointed 
piist  chajilain  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  whereupon 
Ihe  officers  of  his  regiment  called  a  meeting  compliment- 
ary to  him,  and  passed,  among  others,  the  following  res- 
olution : 

"  '  A'l-sd/irJ,  Ihat  while  we  forbear  to  express  our 
high  estimate  of  his  labors  among  us  during  over  tliree 
years  in  the  lleld,  in  all  of  which  time  he  has  been  ab- 
sent fiom  the  ie,.;iment  but  sixty  days,  and  then  on 
"sick-leave,"  we  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  his  faithful- 
ness and  efficiency  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  office  and 
work  of  a  chaplain.  .\nd  it  gives  us  peculiar  pleasure 
to  here  renew  with  emphasis  the  special  confidence  we 
posed  in  his  palriuiism,  valor,  fidelity,  and  ability,  when, 
in  1S61,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  our  chaplain.  He 
leaves  us  as  he  came  to  us,  and  has  lived  among  us,  with 
an  unblemished  character  as  a  man  and  Christian  min- 
ister, and  bearing  with  him  the  benediction  of  the  entire 
regiment.'" 

August  4,  1S05.  while  serving  as  post  chaplain  at 
Baton  Rouge,  he  met  with  a  severe  and  dangerous  acci- 
dent, which  resulted  in  the  complete  dislocation  of  his 


right  ankle,  and  the  breaking  of  the  leg  below  the  knee, 
nearly  costing  him  his  life.  Previous  to  this  accident 
Mr.  Brakeman  had  been  selected  by  the  Methodist  bish- 
ops as  one  of  the  few  men  to  whom  was  to  be  commit- 
ted the  difficult  work  of  reorganizing  the  Methodist 
Kpiscop.al  Church  in  the  Gulf  Department — Texas,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Mississippi.  On  his  leaving  the  service  for 
this  work,  the  New  Orleans  Timis  of  October  17,  1865, 
among  other  things,  has  the  following: 

".Mr.  Br.akenian  came  to  the  Gulf  Department  early 
in  1862,  and  of  all  the  chaplains  who  came  with  Gen- 
erals Phelps  and  Butler  he  is  the  only  one  remaining  in 
it.  He  contemplates  returning  to  the  regular  work  of 
the  ministry,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  is  in  the 
city  to  settle  his  accounts  with  Uncle  Sam.  He  has 
served  through  the  entire  war,  and  now  leaves  the  serv- 
ice most  honorably,  and  with  \cry  favorable  written 
indorsements  from  his  own  regiment,  and  from  Cienerals 
Butler,  Banks,  Sherman,  Canby,  and  .Sheridan.  When 
he  is  mustered  out  the  government  will  lose  a  compe- 
tent and  faithful  servant." 

December  25,  1865,  the  three  slates  above  named 
were  organized  into  the  Mississippi  Mission  Conference, 
and  Mr.  Brakeman  was  a]>poiiited  presiding  elder  of  the 
Mississippi  District,  witli  that  entire  state  for  a  district. 
Dr.  Phelps,  of  Philadelphia,  went  to  Tcx.ts,  and  Dr. 
Newman  to  Louisiana.  Rev.  A.  C.  McDonald,  D.  D., 
writing  of  that  year's  work  by  Mr.  Br.akeman,  in  the 
Sf'uiMcesterii  Adzpaitt\  says  : 

"There  are  those  who  can  never  forget  the  preju- 
dices, persecutions,  toils,  and  perils  amid  which  he  Ihat 
year  planted  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Merid- 
ian, Macon,  Columbus,  .Aberdeen  (the  home  of  Bishop 
Paine,  of  the  Church  South),  Corinth,  Holly  Springs, 
Oxford,  Jackson,  Brandon,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Yazoo 
City,  and  other  points.  With  one  traveling  preacher  on 
trial  (sent  to  him  after  the  work  was  begun),  with  the 
entire  state  for  a  district,  without  a  ]-)Iace  of  worship  or 
a  single  member  to  worship  with,  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, but  with  God  (m  his  side,  he  began  the  work:  and 
the  year  closed  with  thirty  local  preachers,  thirteen  Sun- 
day-schools, nine  churches,  three  parsonages,  and  over 
two  thousand  three  hundred  members,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars.  ...  In 
1873,  only  seven  years  from  the  beginning,  the  one  trav- 
eling preacher  had  grown  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three;  the  eleven  Churches  to  nearly  one  hundred;  the 
thirty  local  preachers  to  three  hundred  an<l  twenty-nine; 
and  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  members  to  thirty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three,  with  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  Sabbath-school  work.  ,  .  . 
Thirty  thousand  souls  in  seven  years  is  certainly  a  fine 
increase.  What  other  annual  conference  can  show  a  like 
increase  in  the  same  length  of  time?" 

The  next  year  Mr.  Brakeman  was  transferred  to  the 
New  Orleans  Distiict,  Louisiana,  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Minutes  of  the  Mississippi  Mission  Con- 
ference for  1867,  pages  I  and  2,  gives  the  progress  of 
the  work  in  the  New  Orleans  District  for  that  year: 

"Number  of  churches  and  chapels  built  during  the 
year,  thirteen  ;   two  had  been  purchased,  and  Wesleyan 
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Hall,  a  large,  substantial  school  building,  belonging  to 
Wesley  Chapel,  had  been  built  and  dedicated  — in  all 
sixteen  buildings  erected  or  purchased  for  God  and  his 
cause  this  year.  .  .  .  The  erection  and  completion 
of  the  Ames  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Or- 
leans marked  an  era  in  the  progress  of  our  cause  in  the 
Mississippi  Mission  Conference.  It  cost  §50,000,  and 
will  accommodate  a  thousand  hearers.  .  .  .  The  actual 
increase  of  members  in  the  district  this  year  has  been 
over  two  thousand. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Mission 
Conference,  a  weekly  Church  paper — the  New  Orleans 
Advocate,  now  the  Southwestern — was  established,  and  Mr. 
Brakeman  was  appointed  one  of  its  editors,  in  which 
position  he  served  three  years.  His  ready  and  vigorous 
pen  added  greatly  to  its  strength  and  influence.  During 
the  severe  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1S67,  in  New  Or- 
leans, Mr.  Brakeman  was  a  victim  to  the  scourge,  from 
which  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  ."Ks  it  was,  it 
brought  on  asthma,  from  which  he  still  suffers  greatly 
at  times.  In  1868  he  returned  North,  and  entered  his 
old  conference,  and  was  appointed  to  the  First  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  Lafayette,  Indiana.  This  he 
served  three  years,  during  which  time  the  society  built 
Trinity  Church,  but  did  not  complete  it,  owing  to  ihe 
fact  that  the  same  organization  aided  in  erecting  and 
finishing  another  edifice  in  Chauncy,  and  set  oft"  some 
forty  of  its  own  membership  to  the  Chauncy  organi- 
zation. The  Trinity  building  was  completed  the  next 
year,  and  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  entire  conference. 
In  1870  Mr.  Brakeman  was  elected,  by  the  faculty,  to 
deliver  the  annual  literary  address  at  Asbury  University, 
at  Greencastle,  Indiana.  Appreciating  his  general  lit- 
erary abilities  and  the  excellence  of  the  address,  the 
trustees  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  which  he  wears  with  credit  alike  to  himself  and 
the  institution  which  gave  it.  In  1S71  his  conference 
elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  which 
convened  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  following  May. 
That  was  the  most  important  session  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Methodism  ever  held  ;  for  it  admitted  lay  dele- 
gation and  elected  eight  bishops.  His  appointments, 
since  leaving  Lafayette,  have  been  Michigan  City,  Terre 
Haute,  Frankfort,  and  Valparaiso,  where  he,  as  usual, 
is  doing  a  good  work.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, and  after  it,  he  preached  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana — most  of  the  time 
in  the  last  two  states.  Since  entering  the  ministry,  he 
has  built  an  average  of  one  church  per  year,  received 
into  the  Church  over  four  thousand  persons,  and  preached 
over  five  thousand  sermons.  From  among  those  con- 
verted in  his  own  regiment  during  the  war,  and  received 
into  the  Church,  six  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
two  local  preachers,  and  four  gave  themselves  to  the 
regular  work ;  namely,  Rev.  A.  Motz,  an  efficient  min- 
ister in   the  Protestant   Methodist   Church  :   Rev.   A.  B. 


Roberds,  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  formerly  sta- 
tioned at  Pine  Village,  Indiana,  and  then  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Upper  Canada  (a  man  of  excellent  character 
and  standing  in  his  Church)  ;  the  late  Rev.  W.  T. 
Erwin,  of  the  Indiana  Conference  (a  one-armed  soldier), 
a  young  man,  self-made,  and  of  marked  ability,  who 
was  early  disabled  by  sickness,  visited  Europe  for  his 
health,  but  returned  only  to  die  ;  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Danely, 
who,  after  the  war,  graduated  at  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, and  is  now  a  promising  member  of  the  Illinois 
Conference.  In  all  the  varied  relations  and  responsibil- 
ities in  which  Mr.  Brakeman  has  been  called  to  serve — 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical — he  has  labored  dili- 
gently, successfully,  honorably,  and  is  worthily  classed 
among  the  "eminent  and  self-made  men  of  Indiana." 
September  7,  1S57,  Mr.  Brakeman  was  married  to  Miss 
Ibie  Louise  Beach,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  An 
only  child,  a  daughter,  now  in  college  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  blessed  their  union.  i\Irs.  Brakeman  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Kalamazoo  Female  College,  is  an  accom- 
plished Christian  lady,  and  a  true  and  worthy  helper  of 
b.er  husband.  Mr.  Brakeman  excels  both  as  a  writer 
and  speaker,  and  whether  read  or  heard  is  at  once  orig- 
inal and  suggestive,  entertaining  and  instructive.  In 
reporting  one  of  his  sermons,  the  Baltimore  Ameriean, 
in  1 86 1,  said  of  him  : 

"  Mr.  Brakeman  is  a  bold  and  earnest  speaker,  de- 
voted to  his  country,  and  as  pious  as  he  is  patriotic. 
He  called  things  by  their  right  names,  and  preached 
the  truth  like  a  true  Christian  soldier,  feelingly,  fear- 
lessly, forcibly,  and  at  times  eloquently.  He  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  chaplain,  and  is  deservedly  popular 
with  his  men." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  him  in  all  the  Churches  he 
has  served.  His  sermon  on  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln, first  delivered  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination,  was  published  by  order  of  the 
commanding  general  at  the  post,  and  a  copy  was  sent 
for  by  Hon.  E.  McPherson,  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (to  be  preserved  in  the  national  archives 
at  Washington),  who  declared  it  to  be  "one  of  the  me- 
morial sermons  for  the  martyred  President  worthy  of 
such  distinguished  honor."  He  farther  said  of  it :  "The 
sermon  is  much  above  the  level  of  those  preached  on 
the  occasion,  of  which  I  have  now  one  hundred  and 
forty.  The  theme  is  well  grasped  and  well  handled. 
The  sermon  has  permanent  value,  and  will  remain  in 
our  literature."  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  of  Mr. 
Brakeman's  sermons,  lectures,  addresses,  and  essays,  a 
number  of  which  have  already  been  published.  The  po- 
sitions Mr.  Brakeman  has  filled,  the  important  interests 
from  time  to  time  committed  to  his  keeping,  the  effi- 
cient work  he  has  always  and  every-where  done,  the 
fruit  of  his  arduous  labors,  the  fine  audiences  uniformly 
attending  his  ministrations,  the  unblemished  character  he 
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has  liurnc,  all  tc-ll  more  forcibly  than  words  can  his  in- 
telligL-nce,  integrity,  anil  ability;  his  usefulness,  influ- 
ence, anil  worth  to  the  slate  anJ  the  Church  as  a  man 
and  Christian  minister. 


9[)kO\V\,  I'KOFKSSOK  llEXRV  B.,  founder  and 
iJA  principal  of  the  Norlliern  Indiana  Normal  School 
C^jL  and  Iiusincss  Institute,  of  Valparaiso,  was  born 
\s^  October  6.  1S47,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County, 
Ohio.  His  father,  Thomas  Brown,  was  born  -May  3, 
I,Si2,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  his  mother,  Rachel 
Brown,  February  10,  1S18,  at  Hagerstown,  Washington 
County,  Maryland.  His  grand-parents,  David  and  Jane 
Brown,  were  natives,  respectively,  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. His  advantages  for  an  early  education  were  such 
as  were  afforded  by  the  di-strict  schools  in  Morrow 
County,  Ohio,  where  his  father's  family  went  in 
May,  1848.  They  removed  to  Wood  County  in  i860, 
where  they  still  reside.  In  1861,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  attended  the  public  high  school  at  Fremont,  Ohio, 
remaining  one  year  ;  after  which  he  began  teaching  in 
a  country  district  school.  During  the  six  following 
years  he  divitled  his  time  between  school-teaching  and 
attending  the  normal  school  at  Delaware  and  Leb- 
anon, Ohio.  August  2,  1S71,  he  was  engaged  to 
teach  in  the  North-western  Normal  School,  at  Republic, 
Seneca  County,  Ohio,  and  remained  two  years.  Desiring 
a  larger  fiehl  of  usefulness,  he  went  to  \"alparaiso,  June 
6,  1S73,  where,  at  the  nominal  figure  of  ten  thousand 
dollars — the  original  cost  having  been  about  forty-five 
thousand — he  liouyht  the  fine  property  consisting  of  five 
acres  of  land  and  the  large  and  commodious  building 
erected  by  the  Methodist  Church  for  a  seminary  for 
higher  education,  known  as  the  Methodist  Male  and 
F'emalc  Northern  Indiana  College,  but  abandoned  for 
want  of  encouragement.  September  16  of  the  same 
year  he  founded  the  institute  under  the  present  name 
and  title,  opening  with  an  attendance  of  thirty-five  stu- 
dents. Its  first  anniversary  found  on  the  enrollment  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  students;  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
second  year  it  had  increased  to  over  six  hundred  ;  the 
third  annivcrsaiy  showed  a  register  of  eleven  hundred  ; 
and  the  fourth  year  demonstrated  the  ]>opularity  of 
the  institute  by  exhibiting  an  enrollment  of  twenty-one 
hundred  and  forty  students.  It  is  now  confidently  esti- 
mated that  the  next  anniversary  will  show  a  record  of 
at  least  twenty-five  hundred.  In  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  I  he  rapidly  increasing  attendance,  he  has  been 
compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  add  to  his  already 
spacious  huildirigs.  To  the  school  edifice  he  has 
added  the  west  wing,  giving  accommodations  to  four 
hundred  students,  and  has  remodeled,  refitted,  and  fur- 
nished the  original  building  at   an  expense  of  ten  thou- 


sand dollars.  He  has  also  constructed  and  furnished 
four  large  and  three  smaller  boarding  and  lodging 
houses,  giving  spacious  and  desirable  accommodations 
to  six  hundred  and  fifty  students,  at  an  additional  cost 
of  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  insti- 
tute embraces  in  the  arrangements  all  the  requisites  for 
a  first-class  school.  It  is  provided  with  a  chapel,  recita- 
tion-rooms, society  room,  library,  etc.,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  over  two  thousand  students,  and  is  supplied 
with  all  ncces.sary  instruments  and  apparatus.  The 
library  consists  of  about  four  thousand  volumes  of  his- 
torical and  scientific  works  and  poetry,  and  about  two 
thousand  volumes  of  statistics,  reports,  etc.  He  lias 
recently  added  a  commercial  department,  which  now 
contains  over  two  hundred  students,  with  a  reasonable 
certainty  of  a  speedy  increase  to  twice  that  number.  It 
is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  state  law  of  Indiana. 
The  establishment  and  successful  growth  of  this  normal 
school  and  business  institute  for  the  past  four  years  is 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  like  enterprises.  The 
credit  belongs  alone  to  Prof.  Brown,  and  is  due  to  his 
natural  adaptability  for  the  work,  augmented  by  his 
untiring  energy  and  never-fl.agging  industry.  When  it 
is  understood  that  every  branch  of  this  important  anil 
varied  business  is  under  his  personal  supervision,  some 
idea  of  his  executive  ability  can  be  formed.  We  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  no  similar  private  enterprise, 
anywhere  in  the  West  or  North,  if  in  America,  can 
compare  with  this  temple  of  education.  The  Professor's 
early  tastes  led  him  to  teach  school,  and  earnestly  and 
faithfully  has  he  followed  those  inclinations.  His  stu- 
dents all  admire  him  as  a  man,  and  love  him  as  their 
director  and  instructor.  He  is  also  highly  esteemed  by 
his  neighbors,  the  citizens  of  Valparaiso.  He  is  un- 
married. 


'jpLOCH,  GOTTHILF,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Val- 
TJl;!)  paraiso,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
C^T),  Normal  School,  w.as  born,  March  2,  1838,  in 
'•  i  Buchau,  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  Germany.  His 
parents,  Moses  and  Nanettie  Bloch,  were  highly  respect- 
able people,  but  not  endowed  with  much  of  this  world's 
goods.  The  father  died  three  years  after  the  birth  of 
(lOtthilf,  leaving  his  family  in  very  limited  circum- 
stances. In  1844  the  mother  married  a  lawyer.  Dr. 
Samuel  Myeis,  of  Hechingen,  in  the  principality  of 
Hohenzollern.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  wxs  placed  at  school  in  one  of  those 
public  institutions  established  under  the  free-school  sys- 
tem of  Germany — that  system,  which  was  conceived, 
matured,  and  put  into  practice,  as  an  experiment,  by 
the  government  which  to-day  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
nations  and  jieople  in  the  gratuitous  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion :  that  system  which,  when  first  propounded,  startled 
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nations  by  its  boldness,  and  was  denounced  as  most 
absurd  in  principle,  but  is  to-day  imitated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  all  governments  of  the  civilized  world. 
Gotthilf  Bloch,  being  a  very  precocious  child,  had,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirteen  years,  not  only  mastered  his 
native  language,  but  become  proficient  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  French.  He  left  school  at  the 
above  age,  and  was  bound  out  as  apprentice  to  a  com- 
mercial house  in  the  city  of  Mannheim,  on  the  River 
Rhine,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  unaccompanied  by  relatives  or  near  friends, 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  a 
three  weeks*  voyage  he  landed  in  New  York  City, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  engaged 
as  clerk  in  a  general  store.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Salineville,  pursuing  the  same  calling  until  1S56,  when 
he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  entered  the 
store  of  Frederick  Nirdlinger  as  clerk.  With  him  he 
remained  three  years,  duri-ng  wliich  time  his  devotirm  to 
the  interests  of  the  business,  and  his  habits  of  industry 
and  integrity,  won  from  his  employer  his  highest  esteem 
and  commendation.  In  1S59  he  came  to  Valparaiso, 
where,  through  the  aid  of  his  old  employer,  Mr.  Nird- 
linger, he  was  enabled  to  commence  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  began  by  opening  a  general  mercantile  store 
on  Main  Street,  which  he  carried  on  until  1S77,  having 
thus  been  engaged  in  the  same  business  for  eighteen  years 
with  marked  financial  success.  The  spirit  of  attentive 
industry  that  had  characterized  him  as  an  employe'  was 
carried  by  him  into  his  own  business.  His  is  a  notable 
example  of  those  sound,  practical  business  qualities 
which  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
personal  and  social  habits  that  retain  public  esteem. 
Mr.  Bloch  is  remarkable  for  his  retentive  memory; 
names,  dates,  and  events  seem  as  indelibly  fixed  on  his 
mind  as  though  chiseled  in  the  solid  rock.  His  business 
enterprises  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire  an  ample  competence.  For  the 
past  two  years  Mr.  Bloch  has  been  in  no  regular  trade, 
but  has  divided  his  time  between  instructing  his  class 
at  the  normal  school  and  looking  after  his  property  in- 
terests. In  1871  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Northern  Indiana  prison  at  Mich- 
igan City,  and  served  two  years.  He  was,  in  1S72,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Baker  as  a  delegate  of  the  state 
of  Indiana  to  the  International  Prison  Congress,  to  be 
held  at  London,  England.  He  was  absent  on  the  mis- 
sion for  about  three  months,  during  which  time  he  vis- 
ited the  home  of  his  childhood.  In  1S75  Mr.  Bloch 
was  again  nominated  by  the  Legislature  for  prison  di- 
rector, but,  his  party  being  in  the  minority,  he  was  not 
elected.  In  1S75  he  became  identified  with  the  North- 
ern Indiana  Normal  School  as  one  of  the  faculty,  trustee, 
and  secretary  of  the  board.  He  is  the  teacher  of  a 
German  class  of  about  one  hundred  students.     He  .be- 


came a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows in  1859,  and  has  been  an  active  worker  in  its 
behalf.  He  has  passed  the  chairs,  and  represented  his 
lodge  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana.  He  is  a  charter- 
member  of  the  Encampment  of  Valparaiso,  founded  in 
1S71  ;  and,  besides  filling  with  credit  all  the  official  po- 
sitions, has  represented  his  encampment  m  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  the  state.  In  politics  he  is  an  earnest 
Democrat,  but  not  a  professional  politician.  He  was 
married,  March  22,  1S63,  to  Miss  Fanny  Graff,  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  They  have  had  ten  children,  seven 
of  whom  are  living.  They  were  born  as  follows ; 
Jennie,  September  ir,  1S64;  Moses,  December  27,  1S65  ; 
Benjamin,  March  4,  1S67  ;  David,  December  20,  186S; 
Nanettie,  August  17,  1S70;  Etta,  August  11,  1S73;  ^o'" 
omon,  April  2,  1876 — died  December  23,  1S77 ;  and 
Mabel,  July  9,  1S7S.  The  first  children  were  twins, 
who  died  almost  within  a  ^^-eek  after  their  birth.  Prof. 
Bloch,  as  a  citizen,  is  liighly  resjiected  by  his  neighbors 
and  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  business. 
As  a  teacher,  he  is  much  esteemed  by  the  faculty  and 
admired  by  his  pupi's. 

«»£«>-: 

^f)uRGER,  JOHN,  banker,  of  Remington,  Jasper 
HjvY  County,  was  born,  April  9,  1S44,  in  Hardin 
(^^_  County,  Ohio.  His  parents,  George  and  Margaret 
(i'^!  Burger,  died  when  he  was  but  a  child,  his  father 
in  1848,  and  his  mother  four  years  after.  He  received 
most  of  his  education  at  home,  going  but  little  to  the 
public  schools,  and  preferring  to  study  at  home,  where 
at  the  same  time  he  Labored  industriously.  In  March, 
1855,  he  went  to  live  with  Joseph  L.  Cherry,  and  came 
West  to  White  County,  Indiana.  In  1856  Mr.  Cherry 
died,  leaving  the  care  and  management  of  his  stock  and 
farm,  together  with  his  widow  and  three  small  children, 
to  John  Burger,  himself  at  the  time  only  a  boy  of  twelve 
years.  For  ten  years  he  remained  as  provider  for  this 
family,  and  most  faithfully  did  he  perform  his  sacred 
trust,  occasionally  leaving  them  for  a  few  months  to  work 
on  a  salary,  which  money  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
In  August,  1S62,  he  enlisted  in  the  5th  Indiana  Cav- 
alry; but,  on  account  of  sickness  contracted  in  the  serv- 
ice, he  was  discharged  in  the  following  December, 
when  he  returned  to  the  farm.  In  1866  he,  together 
with  the  family  of  Joseph  L.  Cherry,  removed  from  the 
farm  in  White  County  to  Remington.  The  people  with 
whom  he  had  made  his  home  so  long  were  now  better 
prepared  to  care  for  themselves;  and  he  began  his  own 
business  career  by  working  on  a  farm,  or  acting  as  a 
clerk  in  a  store  or  lumber-yard,  always  preferring  to 
labor,  even  at  a  small  salary,  rather  than  be  idle.  He 
soon  began  to  accumulate  money;  and  in  1869  entered 
!  into  a  partner.ship    with    Robert    Parker   in    the  lumber 
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and  coal  trade.  Their  businos  proved  to  be  remunera- 
tive, and,  being  conducted  with  the  strictest  economy, 
they  accumulated  additional  capital,  thereby  increasing 
it.  In  1873  ^Ir.  Parker  sold  his  interest  to  B.  M.  But- 
ler, but  .ngain  bought  it  back  in  1876,  the  lirm  now 
being,  as  before.  Burger  &  Parker,  and  doing  a  most 
prosperous  business.  They  are  general  bankers  and  loan 
and  collecting  agents,  added  to  which  is  Mr.  Burger's 
lar"e  coal  and  lumber  business,  one  of  the  largest  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  His  business  mottoes  are, 
"Strict  economy,"  "Expenses  never  to  exceed  the  in- 
come," "Freedom  from  debt,"  "Owe  no  man  any 
thing,"  and  "Business  before  pleasure."  He  is  tem- 
perate in  all  things,  and  always  willing  to  help  the 
needy,  especially  those  who  try  to  help  themselves.  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republican,  yet  he  is  lib- 
eral in  his  views.  His  religious  faith  teaches  him  to 
believe  that  we  are  judged  and  rewarded  according  to 
our  deeds.  He  was  married,  .'\Hgust  8,  1873,  to  .\bbic 
v..  Black.  They  h.ive  had  three  children,  only  two  of 
whom  are  living.  He  is  a  man  always  attentive  to  his 
liusiness;  and  his  close  attention  and  untiring  industry, 
together  with  his  careful  and  conservative  disposition, 
have  made  him  prosperous  in  his  career.  Not  in  any 
manner  disjiosed  to  speculate,  or  take  undue  risks,  he 
has  not  accuinulated  a  fortune  in  a  short  time;  but  with 
a  steady  gain,  and  no  losses  worth  mentioning,  he  has 
gained  a  competence.  He  '  a  man  of  the  highest  honor 
and  strictest  integrity. 


il.ISS,  M.M.rOI.M  f,.,  M.  D..  physician  and  sur- 
geon, of  Crown  Point,  was  born,  November  24, 
_  o,  1828,  in  Otego,  Otsego  County,  New  York.  He 
'•-4  is  the  son  of  .Simeon  and  Elizabeth  (Knapp)  Bliss, 
who  were  natives,  respectively,  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  early  educational  advantages  of  Dr. 
Bliss  were  extremely  limited,  and  attainable  only  a  por- 
tion of  each  winter,  the  remainder  of  the  time  being 
employed  on  his  father's  farm.  At  the  .age  of  twenty- 
one  he  entered  the  academy  at  Wellsburg,  Tioga 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  for  two 
terms.  Ha\  ing  early  evinced  a  desire  to  practice  mctl- 
icinc  a>  .1  profession,  he  had  given  some  thought  and 
timi-  to  the  study  of  medical  works  with  tliat  end  in 
vieu  ;  but  m  the  spiing  of  1S50  he  formed  a  determina- 
tion to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold-fields  of  California. 
With  him  to  resolve  was  to  do,  and  a  few  months  later 
found  him  among  the  eager,  restless  crowd,  drawn  to 
the  Pacific  coast  by  the  stories  of  its  fabulous  wealth. 
Here  three  years  "cre  spent  in  mining  and  in  mercantile 
life,  when  he  returned  to  "the  .Stales."  .Mthough  he 
dill  not  acquire  a  fortune,  his  California  venture  w!is 
attended    with   gratifying   success,      .\fter  a  yc.-ir's  resi- 


dence on  the  farm  he  again  emigrated  westward,  and 
located  in  I.aporte  County,  Indiana,  where  lie  taught 
school  two  terms.  He  next  went  to  Pulaski  County, 
where,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  M.  C.  Eaton,  he  was  at 
last  enabled  to  gratify  his  long-cherished  desire  of  .study- 
ing medicine.  Completing  his  studies  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  he  was  taken  into  partnership  with 
his  preceptor,  which  relation  was  continued  until  the 
latter  left  Pulaski  County.  The  joint  practice  was  con- 
tinued by  Dr.  Bliss  until  1861,  when  he  received  the 
appointment  of  battalion  quartermaster  in  the  Union 
army,  and  was  .assigned  to  duty  with  the  gth  Regi- 
ment of  Illinois  Cavalry.  After  thirteen  months'  serv- 
ice the  office  was  abolished,  and  he  was  mustered  out 
of  the  army.  Returning  to  Pulaski,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when 
he  removed  to  Crown  Point,  and  engaged  in  the  drug 
business,  continuing  until  1874,  when  he  closed  his 
trade  and  entered  Bennet  Medical  College,  at  Chicago, 
for  two  terms,  graduating  with  honor.  He  returned  to 
Crown  Point,  laboring  again  at  his  calling.  His 
extensive  acquaintance  in  the  community,  his  known 
integrity  and  ability,  insured  him  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice.  Dr.  Bliss,  as  a  family  i>hysici.in.  possesses 
many  elements  of  popularity  ;  in  the  presence  of  critical 
cases  he  is  always  cool  and  collected.  He  is  noted  for 
his  kind  and  genial  manner  10  those  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. In  his  visiting  it  is  his  wont  to  extend 
professional  service  to  the  poor  and  friendless,  from 
whom  no  comjiensalion  is  ever  asked,  or  could  be  ex- 
pected. His  business  and  practice  have  been  eminently 
successful,  both  financially  and  professionally — a  com- 
fortable competence  being  the  result  of  his  labors.  As 
a  physician,  he  takes  a  prominent  j^osition  among  his 
professional  associates;  as  a  citizen,  he  is  much  esteemeil 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  accpiaintances,  and  is 
loved  and  admired  by  his  family  and  intimate  .associates. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  not  a  politician;  al- 
though firm  in  his  convictions,  he  avoids  the  strife  and 
bitterness  of  political  excitement.  Dr.  Bliss  was  mar- 
ried, November  21,  1S60,  to  Miss  Aniand.1  II.  Herring, 
of  I.aporte.  Indiana,  who  died  May  26,  1S63,  leaving 
one  daughter.  He  w.as  .again  married.  March  II,  1S65, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Herring.  They  have  three  children,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  He  is  county  physician  for  the 
county  of  Lake.  Dr.  Bliss  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
rralernity. 

■>H 

KINGHIKST,  Cni.ONE!,  illOMAS  HAI.L,  of 
I.ogansport.  w.as  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  August.  1819.  He  is  of  American  and 
Irish  parentage.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cabinet-maker  for  five  years.      He  then  spent  a  year 
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in  Alabama,  and,  from  there,  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where,  for  four  years,  he  worked  at  his  trade.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1845,  he  removed  to  Logansport,  where  he  built 
a  saw-mill  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  River,  and  manufactured 
fine  veneers  and  lumber  for  the  Eastern  market.  In 
May,  1846,  he  enlisted  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Indiana 
Volunteers,  and  served  under  General  Taylor  in  the 
Mexican  War.  After  returning  to  Logansport,  in  1847, 
he  resumed  work  at  his  trade.  In  1849,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  leading  Whigs,  he  purchased  the  office  of 
the  Logansport  Tekgraph,  and  established  the  Journal, 
which  he  edited  until  1S70.  In  1S61  he  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  46th  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  and 
was  commissioned  major  by  Governor  Morton.  In  May, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  became  colonel,  owing  to 
the  resignation  of  Colonel  Fitch.  His  regiment  was 
with  General  Grant  on  the  Mississippi  River,  as  far  as 
Vicksburg  ;  with  General  Sherman  in  the  Jackson  cam- 
paign ;  and  with  General  Banks  in  his  Louisiana  and 
Texas  expeditions,  jiarticipating  in  the  battles  which  oc- 
curred in  the  investment  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns on  the  Bayou  Teche  and  Red  River.  He  was 
mustered  out  in  1S65,  and  returned  to  Logansport.  He 
immediately  resumed  his  position  on  the  Journal^  and 
continued  it  until  December,  1S69,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed special  agent  in  the  Post-office  Department.  In 
1876  he  resigned  this  position,  and,  in  1S77.  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Charles  Kahlo  >S:  Co.  They  leased 
the  building  and  works  of  the  Logansport  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  which  had  done  an  extensive  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  spokes  and  other  wood  materials  for 
wagons  and  carriages.  As  editor  of  the  [oiinial,  Mr. 
Bringhurst  speedily  attained  a  leading  position  in  the 
Whig  ranks  in  his  section  of  the  state,  which  he  fully 
maintained  in  his  subsequent  similar  relations  to  the 
Republican  party.  As  a  speaker  he  is  plain  and  for- 
cible. He  is  a  thinker  and  worker,  rather  than  a  merely 
entertaining  orator.  His  army  record  is  bright  with 
duty  intelligently  and  faithfully  performed.  By  his 
kindness  to  the  men  of  his  command,  he  won  their 
warmest  regard,  and,  by  his  vigilance,  ability,  and  en- 
ergy, he  secured  the  esteem  of  his  superiors.  The  same 
traits  distinguished  his  connection  with  the  civil  service, 
placing  him  in  the  highest  ranks  of  his  official  grade. 


fUNDY,  AUGUSTUS  E.,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Winamac,  at  Winamac,  was  born  at  Newcastle, 
Indiana,  December  8,  1844.  He  is  the  son  of 
Martin  L.  Bundy,  banker  at  Newcastle,  and 
Amanda  (Elliott)  Bundy.  He  received  a  common  school 
education  at  Newcastle  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  1 
he    went    as    clerk    with    his    father,    who    w?s    at    that  | 


time  paymaster  in  the  army,  and  remained  with  him  in 
that  capacity  for  five  years,  after  which  he  entered 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Newcastle,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  five  years.  He  then  went  to  Crown  Point, 
to  assist  in  establishing  the  First  National  Bank,  and 
remained  two  years  as  its  cashier.  In  November, 
1S76,  he  located  at  Winamac,  where  he  established  a 
private  banking  institution  known  as  the  Bank  of  "Win- 
amac, of  which  he  is  now  cashier.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church.  On  the  II  th  of  December,  1S75, 
he  was  married  to  Frances  Marion  Mowrer.  Mr.  Bundv 
is  now  enjoying  a  good  business,  and  has  the  confidence 
of  the  community  and  the  aiTection  of  his  family.  He 
is  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  upright  character. 
He  votes  the  Republican  ticket. 


iuRSOX,  GEORGE,  a  lawyer,  of  Winamac,  was 
born  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  February  24,  1837, 
of  Virginian  and  Quaker  descent.  His  father, 
CiS  James,  was  a  physician,  and  his  mother  was 
Fina  (Dickey)  Burson.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Ohio  and  at  the  Findlay  Sem- 
inary. In  1854  he  removed  to  Indiana,  being  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  for  seven  years,  during  the 
winter  months,  taught  school  in  Pulaski  County.  In 
1S59  he  removed  to  Winamac,  where  he  was  appointed 
deputy- sheriff,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law.  In 
October,  1861,  he  helped  to  raise  Company  H,  46th 
Indiana,  and  was  commissioned  its  first  lieutenant. 
During  the  winter  the  regiment  lay  in  Kentucky,  being 
in  Nelson's  division.  In  the  spring  of  1S62  he,  with 
his  company,  was  transferred  to  Commerce,  Missouri, 
and  attached  to  General  Pope's  army,  and  assisted  in" 
the  capture  of  Island  No.  Ten  and  New  Madrid.  He 
was  then  promoted  to  be  captain  of  his  company,  went 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  was  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Pillow  and  Memphis ;  then  proceeded  up  the  White 
River,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  St,  Charles,  returning 
with  his  company  to  Helena,  Arkansas,  thence  to  Fort 
Pemberton.  He  was  present  at  its  reduction.  He  at 
that  time  received  the  commission  of  major,  was  assigned 
to  the  1st  Arkansas  Colored  Infantry,  and  Avith  his  force 
patrolled  the  river.  He  was  taken  sick  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  necessitating  his  resignation,  when  he  returned  to 
Winamac.  After  becoming  convalescent  he  purchased 
the  Pulaski  Deniocmi,  publishing  it  one  year,  when  he 
sold  out,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1866  Major 
Burson  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  holding  that 
office  for  four  years.  In  1S74  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1876  was  elected 
presidential  elector  for  the  Tenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. He  still  continues  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 
doe'^  a   large   and   successful  business.     In   1S60  he  was 
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inarric-d  lo  Mnlimln  Lowry,  of  I'ulaski  Count)-.  Thoy 
have,  living,  one  boy  and  one  girl,  their  lirst  child 
having  died  in  infancy.  In  18O1  he  liecame  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  in  which  he  has  taken  four 
degrees.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  having  left  the  Republican 
ranks  in  1S66.  Mr.  li.  is  of  tine  personal  appearance 
and  commanding  presence,  of  genial  disposition,  and  a 
man  of  intelligence,  honor,  and  integrity,  and  one  who 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community. 


f.\KTi:R,  CHAUNCKV,  late  of  Logansport,  Indi- 
ana, was  born,  March  23,  1796,  in  New  Canaan, 
.•--j>  Fairfield  ("ounty,  Connecticut.  He  was  the  eldest 
'"c>^  son  of  Kbene/er  and  Rhoda  Carter,  and  the  fifth 
in  descent  from  Samuel  Carter,  who  came  from  London, 
England,  and  settled  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  about 
167S.  This  Samuel  Carter  married  in  1690,  and  was 
living  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  when  that  place  was 
captured  and  burned  by  the  Indians,  February  29,  1704. 
His  wife  and  two  children  were  killed,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  family  carried  captives  to  Canada.  Of  the 
latter  a  boy,  named  Ebeuezer,  was  stolen  by  some  mer- 
chants trading  between  Montreal  and  Albany,  and  re- 
stored to  his  father.  The  family  afterward  settled  in 
Norwalk,  Connecticut.  In  1 73 1  Ebenezer  married,  and 
moved  to  Canaan,  then  a  part  of  Norwalk.  Two  years 
later  he  was  commissioned  captain  by  Joseph  Talcott, 
governor  of  Connecticut,  during  the  reign  of  George  II. 
In  1777  his  youngest  son,  John,  vas  ap])ointed  captain 
by  Jonathan  Trumbull,  then  Captain -general  of  Con- 
necticut, and  was  in  active  service  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Ebenezer,  his  youngest  son,  settled  near 
his  father,  and  occupied  the  first  frame  house  built  in 
Canaan.  This  old  homestead  is  still  occupied  by  a  branch 
of  the  family.  The  time  of  its  erection  is  unknown,  but 
one  hundreil  and  thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  first  minister  of  the  first  Church  in  the  town. 
Mr.  Carter  was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  He 
possessed  a  mind  of  great  force;  and  his  accurate  insight 
into  llu-  mysteries  of  the  sciences,  particularly  in  the 
dcparimvnt  of  mathematics,  soon  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  began 
an  independent  career  by  teaching,  first  at  Wallkill, 
Orange  County,  New  York,  and  afterward  a  year  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  From  Harrisburg  he  went 
to  Corydon,  Indiana,  then  the  capital  of  the  state,  and 
became  a  merchant.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  (Icncral  John  Tipton,  with  whom  he  formed  a  strong 
friendship.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  (ieneral 
Tipton,  who  afterward  became  Indian  agent,  and  located 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Mr.  ("arter  was  ap]»ointed  surveyor  of 
Indian  grants  under  the  treaties  of  181S  and    1826.     In 


the  mean  time  he  had  become  a  resident  of  l-'ort  Wayne, 
and  made  that  place  his  headquarters  until  1S28.  when, 
having  actjuired  an  interest  in  the  section  of  land  on  the 
Wabash,  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  River,  he  laid  out  the 
original  plat  of  Logansport,  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1S28. 
Upon  the  organization  of  Cass  County,  in  April,  1S29, 
Mr.  Carter  \v,ts  elected  commissioner  of  the  first  district 
of  the  county,  and,  July  1829,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Logansport.  This  position  he  filled  creditably 
several  years.  During  this  period  he  entered  into  mer- 
cantile life,  until  1833  in  the  firm  of  Walker  &  Carter, 
and  afterw ard  alone.  He  was  also  Judge  of  I'robate  two 
years.  On  the  death  of  General  Tipton,  in  April,  1839, 
Mr.  Carter  was  ajipointed  one  of  his  administrators, 
which  trust  he  held  until  Januarj-,  1850.  In  April,  1839, 
he  was  also  appointed  deputy  United  Slates  surveyor 
by  G.  S.  Haynes,  Surveyor-general.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  Legislature,  and  represented  his 
constituents  faithfully  in  that  body.  From  1847,  he 
served  many  years  as  superintendent  of  the  W'ab.ash  and 
Erie  Canal.  In  (October,  1S60,  he  was  chosen  treasurer 
of  C.iss  County.  In  1S62  he  was  re-elected,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  ofiice  until  his  death,  December  4,  1864. 
He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  Freemason  frater- 
nity. He  received  the  subordinate  degrees  in  St.  John's 
Lodge,  No.  6,  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  December, 
181S.  He  subsequently  received  the  Chapter  and  Coun- 
cil degrees.  In  May,  1828,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Ilolman,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Holnian,  then  of  Fort 
Wayne.  They  h.id  six  children  ;  only  two  lived  to  ma- 
turity :  Rhoda,  Mrs.  Joseph  Culbcrtson,  who  died 
shortly  before  her  father,  leaving  four  children,  and 
Emma,  now  Mrs.  Fred.  W^  Munson.  of  Albany,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Carter  is  still  living,  and  resides  with  her 
daughter  at  Albany.  Judge  Carter  was  compactly  built, 
below  the  medium  height,  and  capable  of  great  endur- 
ance in  his  younger  days,  lie  was  a  close  observer  of 
men  and  things,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  tlegree  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


ijf  HURCH,  OSMAN  W..  grain  dealer,  of  Remington, 
tTj  Jasper  County,  was  born  in  Chittenden  County, 
)/  r  Vermont,  October  30,  1S37,  and  is  the  son  of  Oliver 
■  ;'■  Church  and  Matilda  (Whitcomb)  Church.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  \"ermont  common  schools, 
and  in  an  academy.  On  completing  his  education,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  was  employed  on  railroads  for  some 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  then  in  farming  for  five  years, 
after  which  he  went  into  mercantile  business  at  Goodland, 
Indiana,  where  he  removed  in  1S61.  In  1S67  he  came  to 
Remington,  where  he  engaged  in  the  grain  business,  re- 
taining at  the  same  time  his  interests  at  Goodland,  being 
now    the   largest    grain  dealer  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
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His  business,  wlaich  has  already  readied  immense  pro- 
portions, continues  to  increase.  He  joined  the  Masonic 
Fraternity  in  1S74  and  the  Odd-fellows  in  1S71,  taking 
four  degrees  in  the  latter  society  and  three  in  the  former. 
He  votes  and  acts  with  the  Republican  party.  He  was 
married  in  1S60  to  Emoroy  J.  Lyon,  daughter  of  Robert 
Lyon,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Braintree,  Vermont.  They 
have  three  children,  two  girls  and  one  boy.  Mr.  Church 
is  a  man  of  splendid  physique,  and  fine  appearance,  stands 
six  feet  two  inches,  is  open,  upright,  and  honorable. 
He  has  been  highly  successful  in  his  business  career, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  most  influential 
men  of  the  town,  and  in  every  sense  a  solid  man.  His 
early  associations  were  with  the  Congregationalists,  and 
he  has  since  adhered  to  that  society. 


JiSASTLE,  JAY  ^L,  a  physician  of  Remington,  Jasper 
'i>r  County,  was  born  August  23,  1S51,  in  Cass  County, 
J^  Indiana.  His  mother  was  Jennie  Coffield  before 
^  marriage.  His  father,  Noah  Castle,  followed  agri- 
culture for  a  livelihood.  The  son  received  a  common 
school  course  in  Cass  County,  and  finished  his  aca- 
demic education  at  the  Bloomington  Normal  School  ; 
on  leaving  which,  in  1S66,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, until  1S70,  when  he  spent  two  years  in  acquiring 
the  mason  and  bricklaying  trade.  He  then  went  into  the 
grocery  business  at  Logansport,  where  he  remained  until 
1876,  when  he  went  on  a  Western  tour,  and,  on  his 
return,  entered  Dr.  Swafford's  oflice  in  Terre  Haute, 
where  he  studied  medicine  for  three  years,  and  then 
attended  the  Eclectic  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia 
for  a  term  of  six  months.  He  is  now  located  at  Rem- 
ington in  the  drug  business,  and  may  be  considered  the 
leading  druggist  of  the  town.  He  has  been  an  Odd- 
fellow since  1871,  and  a  Freemason  since  1S76,  taking 
three  degrees  in  each  order.  The  Republican,  party 
commands  his  hearty  support.  He  attends  the  Methodist 
Church. 

— --^s^^^- — 

JpHASE,  DUDLEY  H.,  of  Logansport,  Judge  of  the 
'\j\\  Twenty-ninth  Judicial  Court,  was  born  at  Logans- 
j^  port,  Indiana,  August  29,  1S37.  He  was  the  son 
^  of  Judge  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Donaldson)  Chase. 
The  foundation  of  his  education  was  laid  in  the  common 
schools  of  Logansport.  He  spent  a  short  time  in  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  He  studied 
Latin  and  law  two  years  in  his  father's  office  at  She- 
boygan, Wisconsin.  He  possessed  a  very  independent 
spirit,  and  when  only  a  boy  left  home,  and  passed  some 
time  on  the  water,  and  on  the  extreme  frontier,  among 
the  Indians.  This  experience  fitted  him  for  the  fearless 
and  efficient  service  he  afterward  rendered  his  country 


in  the  army.  From  May  until  November,  1S56,  he  was 
in  Sharp's  Rifle  Company.  He  served  under  General 
Jim  Lane  in  Kansas,  and  fought  at  Hickory  Point. 
After  studying  law  a  year  with  tlie  Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt, 
he  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  graduated  in 
1S5S.  In  1859  he  opened  an  office  for  himself,  and  was 
in  lucrative  practice,  when  Governor  Morton  appointed 
him  Captain  of  Company  K,  9th  Indiana  Volunteers. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Philippi,  Beelington, 
Laurel  Hill,  and  was  present  at  Carrick's  Ford,  where 
the  rebel  general,  R.  S.  Garnett,  was  killed.  Captain 
Chase's  company  was  the  first  to  plant  the  Union  flag 
within  the  Confederate  lines,  for  which  they  were  highly 
commended  by  the  official  order  of  General  Fred.  Morris. 
August  I,  1861,  Captain  Chase  received  a  commission 
in  the  regular  service,  and  was  made  Captain  of  Com- 
pany A,  2d  Battalion  of  the  17th  Infantry.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Bristow  Sta- 
tion, and  Gettysburg,  In  the  last-named  battle  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  the  terrible  slaughter-pen,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  home.  As  soon  as  he  was  able, 
he  again  joined  his  command,  and  his  brigade  was  sent 
to  quell  the  mob  riot  in  New  York  City.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1S63  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  battalion, 
and  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Rappahannock 
Station  and  Miner's  Run.  From  his  wound  he  was  an 
almost  constant  sufferer,  and  was  obliged  to  tender  his 
resignation,  February  14,  1864.  Captain  Chase's  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  military  tactics  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  men  thoroughly  drilled  and  under  good  discipline. 
In  several  of  the  most  severe  battles  fought  during  the 
war  he  displayed  unusual  bravery  and  executive  ability. 
He  kept  a  correct  record  of  his  command,  which  has 
since  been  useful  in  assisting  wounded  soldiers  and  the 
families  of  those  who  were  killed  in  obtaining  pensions 
from  the  government.  Captain  Chase  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Logansport,  and  in  October, 
1864,  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Judi- 
cial Circuit  to  which  Cass  County  belonged.  His  im- 
portant duties  were  discharged  with  such  fidelity  and 
ability  that  he  was  re-elected  for  a  second  and  third 
term,  and  served  six  years.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to 
the  ofiice  of  Judge  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Judicial  Circuit. 
Judge  Chase  is  strictly  independent  in  politics,  and  re- 
gards men  more  than  party.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar 
and  an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He 
still  retains  his  martial  spirit,  and  is  now'  Captain  of  the 
Logansport  Grays,  the  best  drilled  company  in  the  state. 
In  October,  1859,  he  married  Maria  J.  Durett,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Colonel  John  B.  P^urett,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Cass  County,  w-ho  was  county  clerk  from  the 
organization  of  the  county,  in  May,  1827,  to  his  death, 
in  December,  1855.  They  have  had  nine  children. 
Judge  Chase  is  of  average  height,  erect  and  slender. 
He  possesses  a   strong  constitution.      He   is  genial   and 
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courteous  in  his  social  relations,  but  positive  in  his  con- 
victions of  right.  He  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  family,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 


ilvHASE,  HENRY,  late  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  was 
tI.i  born  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  March  31, 
)^Z)  iSoo.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Eunice  (Car- 
zi*^  penter)  Chase.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  his  mother  was  from  Rhode  Island.  Such 
opportunities  for  education  as  were  within  his  reach  he 
embraced  with  eagerness.  Possessing  a  mind  of  superior 
power,  he  determined  lo  secure  a  wider  culture.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  left  home,  and  began  his 
career  as  teacher  in  the  province  of  Canada.  In  this 
manner  he  gained  a  thorough  academic  training.  From 
1.S24  to  1826  he  taught  at  Saint  Clairsville,  Belinont 
County,  Ohio.  There  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study 
of  law,  a  ])rofession  adapted  both  to  his  taste  and  his 
talents.  After  passing  a  thorough  legal  examination,  in 
luly,  1S27,  he  located  tcmjjorarily  in  the  capital  of  In- 
diana, and  in  August  was  admitted  to  practice  in  all 
the  courts  of  the  state.  He  soon  determined  to  go 
South,  and  in  February,  1S29.  he  opened  an  office  at 
Vicksburg,  .Mississippi.  Some  lime  in  1831  Mr.  Cha.sc 
returned  to  Indiana,  and  settled  at  Delphi,  Carroll 
County.  May  8,  1834,  he  married  Elizabeth  Donaldson, 
of  that  county,  and  soon  removed  to  Logansport,  where 
he  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  and  occupied  an  honorable  jio- 
sition  among  the  profession.  In  .\ugust,  1839,  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  em- 
bracing Cass  County,  in  the  place  of  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Ewing,  resigned,  by  Clovernor  David  Wallace,  and  held 
this  position  until  a  successor  w.as  appointed.  From 
1845  lo  1852  Judge  Chase  was  engaged  in  the  labors 
of  his  jirofession  in  New  York  City.  In  1852,  on  his 
way  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  he  was  attacked  with  chol- 
era, and  slopped  at  Sheboygan,  where  he  died,  in  July, 
1854,  of  a  second  attack  of  the  same  disease,  after  a 
very  brief  illness.  Judge  Chase  ranked  professionally 
with  the  ablest  attorneys  at  the  bar,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  superior  legal  knowledge,  but  because  of  his  skill 
and  tact  in  the  man.igement  of  cases  committed  to  his 
care.  He  had  one  son,  Dudley  H.,  now  Judge  of  the 
Cass  Circuit. 

(avis,  CHARLES  LAWSHE,  second  son  of 
Charles  Wesley  and  Hannah  Davis,  was  born  near 
;^T|  Troy,  Miami  County,  C)hio,  May  3,  1857.  From 
Vi'i  that  place  the  family  moved  lo  Pleasant  Hill,  in 
the  s.ime  county,  thence  lo  .\ewlon  County,  Indiana, 
where  they  improved  the  "Walnut  Grove  Farm."     For 


better  educational  facilities  the  family  changed  their 
residence  to  Kentland,  in  the  year  1872,  where  they 
still  reside.  Charles  gr.aduated  from  the  high  school  in 
that  town  in  1876,  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  In 
competition  with  twenty-one  others  he  was  the  successful 
candidate  for  admission  10  the  United  Slates  Nav.il  Acad- 
emy, to  which  he  wa-s  appointed  on  the  23d  of  June, 
1874;  but  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  parents  he  de- 
clined the  position,  and  remained  at  home.  Upon 
leaving  school  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and 
made  considerable  progress,  but  gave  it  up  on  being 
called  to  teach  the  first  grammar  department  of  the 
Kentland  Public  School.  He  filled  that  position  with 
such  tact  and  ability  that  upon  the  failure  of  the  te.icher 
in  the  second  grammar  department  he  was  asked  lo  un- 
dertake the  task  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
there  prevailed.  This  he  did  so  ably  that  at  the  close 
of  one  term  in  that  place  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Kentland,  which 
trust  he  has  ever  since  held,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  On  November  27,  1877,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Brown  Allan,  a  Canadian  lady  of  high  social 
standing,  and  of  great  amiability  of  character.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  was  a  member 
of  the  I.  O.  G.  T.  in  its  palmy  days,  and  is  now  an 
efiicient  temperance  worker.  Although  not  a  member  of 
any  Church,  he  supports  the  Methodist  Episcopal  organ- 
ization, and  has  been  a  regular  singer  in  their  choir  for 
years.  He  is  very  studious  and  thoughtful :  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  manhood  ]>hysically.  and  politically  is  a  stalwart 
Republican. 

-     -««■< — 

^TSSICK,  .MlCHAKl,  1...  lawyer,  of  Rochester.  w.-is 
^Jf'^  born,  February  20,  1834,  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio. 
{ -■'./,  His  parents,  who  were  .Samuel  and  Grizella  (Todd) 
-  .  z  Essick,  four  years  after  his  birth  removed  to  Miami 
County,  Indiana.  His  father  was  the  first  and  leading 
abolitionist  in  that  county :  he  was  active  in  the  cause, 
and  a  friend  of  -the  negro,  many  of  whom  he  assisted  to 
escape  from  Southern  slavery.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
physical  strength  and  stature,  standing  six  feet  one  inch, 
and  weighing  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds;  a  great 
re.adcr,  thoughtful,  sober,  and  upright  in  character. 
His  mother,  al.so  a  woman  of  large  stature,  weij^hed  .some 
two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  'I'liey  were  both  of 
Dutch,  Scotch,  and  Irish  descent.  Michael  received  his 
early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Miami  County, 
finishing  at  Wab.ish  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
taking  the  usual  collegiate  course  to  the  junior  year. 
After  leaving  college  he  studied  law,  for  a  twelvemonth, 
in  the  ofiice  of  John  A.  Heal,  Peru,  Indiana;  but  in 
March,  1S57,  went  to  Kansas,  locating  at  Manhattan, 
where  for  one  year  he  was  employed  as  surveyor.  In 
1S58  he  p.issed  a  most  critical  examination  before  Judge 
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Le  Comte,  a  most  billcr  jiolitical  enemy,  and  was  ad- 
mitted by  llim  to  praetice  in  all  the  court,  of  llie  terri- 
tory. In  the  fail  of  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  Kansas 
Senate,  where  he  served  one  term,  having  for  colleagues 
Ingalls  and  Plum,  who  are  now  United  States  Senators. 
He  was  also,  at  that  time,  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Impeachment,  constituted  to  impeach  the  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer,  for  defraud- 
ing the  state  in  the  negotiation  of  bonds.  He  shortly 
after  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  nth  Kansas  Regiment, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Ewing,  and  served  four 
months.  During  this  time  he  was  in  the  battles  of 
Maysville,  Cane  Hill,  Van  Buren,  and  Prairie  Grove.  He 
was  discharged  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  1st  Kansas 
Colored  Regiment.  Without  mustering,  he  received 
a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  6th  Kansas  Cav- 
alry, when  again,  without  mustering,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  raise  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Post  Battery. 
January  i,  1865,  he  removed  to  Rochester,  Indiana, 
where  he  purchased,  and  for  three  years  edited,  the 
Rochester  Chronicle.  In  1870  he  was  elected  circuit 
prosecutor  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Indiana.  He 
held  that  office  for  two  years,  since  wdiich  time  he  has 
been  practicing  law  at  Rochester,  and  now  enjoys  a  large 
practice.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he  has  always  been 
an  active  one.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  He  was  married,  October  31,  1S59,  to 
Ellen  L.  Rowley,  daughter  of  Alva  Rowdey,  a  mission- 
ary. She  was  the  first  married  woman  appointed  a 
Notary  Public  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  wdiich  appoint- 
ment she  received,  from  Governor  Hendricks,  in  the 
spring  of  1S74.  She  was  also  president  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Union,  of  Fulton  County,  and,  in  the  fall  of 
1874,  took  an  active  part  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Representative,  who  was 
elected  upon  the  grounds  that  he  represented  the  idea 
of  temperance,  while  the  Democratic  candidate,  although 
a  most  excellent  gentleman,  represented  the  opposite 
theory.  They  have  had  five  children,  only  two  of  whom 
are  now  living.  Many  members  of  both  families  are 
ministers  and  deacons  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
Essick  is  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance;  five  feet 
nine  inches  in  height,  jet  black  hair  and  full  beard,  and 
bright,  pleasing  eyes.  He  is  quick  and  intelligent ;  he 
has  an  expressive  countenance,  and  is  genial  in  manner. 
He  is  a  good  lawyer,  and  a  most  pleasant  gentleman. 


flELD,  EUSHA  CHAPMAN,  Judge,  Crown 
Point,  Lake  County,  was  born  in  Porter  County, 
Indiana,  April  g,  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
J.  and  Louisa  A.  (Chapman)  Field.  His  father 
■was  a  farmer,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Judge  was  brought   up  in  the  county  in  which  he 


was  born,  and  attended  common  school  until  the  age 
of  ^ixteen.  He  then  went  to  the  Xalparaiso  College 
for  three  years,  and  was  two  years  at  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, at  Ann  Arbor,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the 
Law  Department  in  the  spring  of  1S65.  As  a  boy,  he 
was  of  a  studious  nature,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
great  progress  in  his  books.  Immediately  after  gradu- 
ating, he  located  at  Crown  Point,  where  he  established 
himself  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  remained  ever 
since,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and  lucrati^'e  prac- 
tice, standing  at  the  head  of  his  calling  in  the  county. 
In  the  fall  of  1S66  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  District,  and  two  years  after 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  fall  of  1S7S 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Thirty-first  Judicial  Circuit 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  He  w^as  the  principal  mover 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  court-house  of  Lake 
County,  completed  in  1S79,  one  of  the  finest  court- 
houses the  state  boasts  of.  Judge  Field  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order  for  the  past  ten  years,  in 
wdiich  order  he  has  taken  all  the  degrees  up  to  that  of 
Royal  Arch  Mason.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Odd-fellows'  Society  for  some  four  years,  having  taken 
three  degrees,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  for  twenty-one  years.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  a  Republican,  and  is  one  wdio  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  interests  of  the  party.  He  was  mar- 
ried, September  I,  1S64,  to  Mary  E.  Jackman,  of  Syca- 
more, Illinois,  daughter  of  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers 
of  that  country,  now  deceased.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  two  eldest  children 
are  now  attending  school.  The  Judge  is  a  man  wdiose 
character  is  above  reproach,  an  able  lawyer,  of  consid- 
erable judicial  ability,  and  an  affable  and  courteous  gen- 
tleman, enjoying  the  respect  of  the  community  and  the 
love  of  his  family. 


^PlTCH,  GRAHAM  NEWELL,  of  I.ogan.sport,  In- 
ijj,  diana,  was  born  in  Le  Roy,  New  York,  December 
\h}^[  5,  1809.  He  was  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Mary 
ivi  Fitch.  His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  a  United  States  pensioner  for  serv- 
ices in  that  contest.  His  father  served  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown. 
Gr.ahani  N.  Fitch  was  educated  at  Middlebury,  now 
Wyoming  Academy,  and  Geneva  College,  New  York, 
and  completed  his  medical  course  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  in  Western  New  York.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  tow  n. 
and  in  1832  married  Harriet  V.  Satterlee.  A  year  or 
two  later  the  young  couple  removed  to  Caledonia,  New- 
York,  and  in  July,  1834,  settled  ni  Logansport,  Indiana. 
Dr.  Fitch  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana   Legislature  in 
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th-  sessions  of  1S36  and  lSj7  an. I  iS_:;q  ami  1S40.  He 
ha.,  three  times  served  as  presidential  elector.  In  1844 
Ii3  was  appointed  to  a  prolessorship  in  Rush  Medical 
College,  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  I-'rom  1848  to  1S52  he 
was  a  Representative  to  Congress.  From  1856  to  1861 
he  was  United  States  Senator.  While  in  Congress  he 
saw  the  gathering  sectional  cloud,  and  pointedly  warned 
the  South  of  the  fatal  consequences  to  them  of  the  war 
they  appeared  then  to  desire.  He  organized,  in  1861, 
the  46th  Regiment,  and  assisted  in  fdling  of  two  other 
regiments.  With  his  regiment,  he  was  placed  under 
General  Buell's  command,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Later  he  joined  General  Pope,  and  was  immediately 
put  in  charge  of  a  hrigade.  He  participated  in  the 
sieges  of  l*"ort  Thompson  and  Island  Xo.  10.  .\fter  ihc 
fall  of  these  posts,  he  was  detailed,  with  his  brigade, 
to  lay  siege  to  Fort  Pillow,  in  conjunction  with  the 
navy,  under  Commoilore  Davis.  The  clay  following  the 
fall  of  Fort  Pillow,  Colonel  Fitch  captured  and  garri- 
soned Memphis.  A  few  days  afterward,  he  moved  up 
White  River,  Arkansas,  and  captured,  by  assault,  the 
fortifications  at  St.  Charles.  At  the  last  pl.ace  he  took 
jirisoncr  the  wounded  commander  of  the  Confederate 
batteries,  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Fry,  of  Cuban  noto- 
riety. Colonel  Fitch  had  two  sharp  engagements  with 
the  Confederates  in  Arkansas,  in  botli  of  which  he  was 
victorious.  An  injury  received  in  that  state,  by  the 
fall  of  his  horse,  while  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition, 
com[)elIed  him  to  leave  the  service  before  the  expiration 
of  the  war.  He  is  an  ardent  Democrat ;  but  he  has 
never  hesitated  to  dissent  from  his  party  when,  in  his 
judgment,  its  course  w.as  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  He  has  retired  from  all  active  participa- 
tion in  politics.  He  is  above  the  .average  in  height,  and 
possesses  a  good,  strong  constitution,  which  has  sus- 
taineil  him  in  his  long  and  active  life.  As  a  public 
officer,  ho  has  always  fearlessly  and  faithfully  performed 
every  known  duty.  .\s  physician  and  surgeon,  few  men 
have  been  more  .actively  engaged,  or  met  with  greater 
success ;  and  as  a  citizen  he  is  highly  httnored  and 
esteemed.  He  is  now  (1S7S)  Professor  of  .Surgery  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Indiana.  Dr.  Fitch  has  had  three 
chililren — one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son  (Henry 
S.  Fitch)  W.1S  I'nited  States  District  Attorney  for  North- 
ern Illinois  l)efore  the  Rebellion,  and  served  during  the 
war.  under  Generals  Fremont,  Pope,  and  Sherman,  as 
assistant  quarter-master,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  time  he  was  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Sherman.  After  the  war  he  was  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  state  of  Georgia.  He  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  May,  1S71.  The  elder  daughter  (^L^rth.^)  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  Denby,  of  Evansville,  who  served  during  the 
war  as  colonel  of  Indiana  volunteers.  The  younger 
daughter  (Emma)  is  the  wife  of  A.  Coleman,  M.  D.,  of 
Logansport,  who  also  served  during  the  war  as  surgeon. 


•-jj-ITCH,  LEROV,  was  born  near  I'ekin,  Illinois, 
J  T  October  1,  iSj5.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Frederick 
^.  and  Rachel  (Thomas)  Filch.  He  was  a  half- 
'r,  ^'  brother  of  Hon.  G.  N.  Filch,  whose  sketch 
immediately  precedes  this.  October  1,  1851,  he  en- 
tered the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  graduated 
before  he  became  of  age,  standing  high  in  his  class. 
He  at  once  engaged  in  the  Pacific  .squadron  under 
Commodore  Davis,  and  was  in  command  of  the  vessel 
which  captured  Colonel  Walker  in  his  first  expedition 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  He  afterwards 
served  in  the  Gulf  fleet,  and  was,  for  a  w  hile,  connected 
with  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  While  filling  the 
last-named  position,  he  rescued  a  party  of  .American 
sailors,  whom  he  deemed  to  be  illegally  held  j)risoners 
by  the  French.  This  act  threatened  to  give  him  seri- 
ous trouble;  but,  after  a  thorough  cx.amination  by  the 
.\merican  Government,  his  conduct  was  highly  com- 
mended. Captain  Fitch  was  very  efticient  during  the 
late  Rebellion,  especially  on  the  river.  He  was  placed 
in  command  of  an  independent  fleet  of  light  gun-boats, 
operating  on  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio 
Rivers.  While  on  the  last-named  river  he  contributed 
largely  toward  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  general.  Morgan, 
and  his  raiders,  for  which  he  receivetl  a  highly  congrat- 
ulatory letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  aUo 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Fori  Pillow  and  Memphis, 
and  in  many  other  prominent  naval  engagements  on  ihe 
Western  rivers.  .Vfter  the  war.  Captain  Fitch  was  given 
a  command  in  the  Mexican  squadron.  His  last  engage- 
ment was  at  the  Pensacola  navy-yard,  on  the  coast  of 
Florida.  He  served  altogether  nineteen  years,  and  re- 
ceived many  commendations  from  his  supeiiors.  .\1- 
though  so  much  of  his  life  was  spent  on  ihc  water. 
Captain  Filch  was  very  fond  of  land  sports,  especially 
of  hunting.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  picturesque 
scenery,  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  artistic  power,  many 
handsome  pictures  of  his  own  production  .adorn  the 
walls  of  his  home.  Captain  Fitch  was  married,  Decem- 
ber 4,  i860,  to  Mary  Smith,  daughter  to  Major  li.  II. 
Smith,  of  Logansport.  They  were  blessed  with  one 
daughter.  While  at  home  on  a  leave  of  absence,  in 
1S75,  Captain  Fitch  w.as  taken  sick,  and  died,  .April  13, 
after  an  illness  of  nearly  four  months. 


■^I^REEMAN,  AZARIAII,  a  prominent  business  man 
'|j>,  and  pioneer,  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  was  born 
C^y;  May  23,  1809,  in  Mansfield  Township,  Tollanil 
5-'::  County,  Connecticut.  His  parents,  Enoch  and 
Lura  (Huntington)  Freeinan,  were  also  natives  of  the 
same  place.  His  early  advantages  for  an  education  were 
limited  to  the  f.acilities  aflforded  by  a  country  district 
school,    which   he   attended   for   about   six   nionihs  each 
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year  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  during  llie  re- 
mainder of  the  time  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm. 
He  then  spent  four  years  in  labor,  after  which  he  began 
study  in  a  select  school,  and,  after  remaining  three 
terms,  resumed  farm-work  for  his  father.  In  the  spring 
of  1826  he  hired  out  as  a  laborer  for  five  months.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  in  company  with  his  father, 
he  started  on  a  trip  to  Onondaga  County,  New  York, 
where  his  father  owned  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land,  with  a  view  of  improving  it.  Returning 
to  Connecticut,  he  remained  through  the  winter,  when 
he  again  went  to  the  clearing  in  New  York,  his  father 
having  deeded  fifty  acres  of  it  to  him.  He  immediately 
began  tilling  it,  spending  the  two  following  winters 
with  his  father's  family  in  Mansfield.  He  then  married, 
and  removed  to  his  farm  in  Onondaga  County,  having 
purchased  the  other  portion  of  land  of  his  father.  He 
remained  for  the  next  five  years,  improving  and  stocking 
his  place,  when  he  disposed  of  it.  At  this  time  the  em- 
igration to  Michigan  was  at  its  height,  and  he  bought  a 
number  of  lumber-wagons,  which  he  shipped  to  Detroit, 
disposing  of  them  at  a  good  profit  to  the  settlers  on 
their  way  to  forest  homes.  With  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale,  he  visited  the  state  land-office,  and,  at  a  venture, 
bought  government  lands  in  six  counties  in  the  state, 
basing  his  purchases  upon  the  reports  of  parties  who 
had  been  over  the  ground,  with  the  intention  them- 
selves of  purchasing.  After  making  this  investment, 
which,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  many  others, 
proved  successful  financially,  he  returned  to  his  family  in 
New  York.  In  1S3S  he  removed  to  Elkhart  County, 
Middlebury  To\\'nship,  Indiana,  where  he  remained 
until  the  winter  of  1S42-43.  He  then  traded  \\\^  farm 
in  Elkhart  for  one  in  Morgan  Prairie,  Porter  County,  to 
which  he  removed,  staying  there  until  1S50.  At  this 
time  he  rented  his  land,  having  been  attacked  by  the 
California  gold-fever,  and,  with  others,  formed  a  party 
for  an  overland  trip  to  the  mines.  With  horse  and  mule 
teams,  they  made  the  journey  from  Council  Bluffs  to 
Placerville,  California,  in  just  sixty  days,  and,  upon  ar- 
riving, sold  their  outfits  at  a  good  price,  and  began  ^^■ork. 
After  looking  about  a  few  days,  they  became  dissat- 
isfied, and  went  to  Horseshoe  Bend,  on  tlie  middle  fork 
of  the  American  River.  There  Mr.  Freeman  remained 
until  the  following  spring,  when  he  returned  to  Indiana 
by^steamer  from  San  Francisco,  feeling  satisfied  with  the 
financial  result  of  the  undertaking.  He  resumed  farming 
for  one  year,  when,  having  received  the  appointment  of 
State  Swamp-land  Commissioner,  he  sold  his  farm,  and 
removed  to  Valparaiso.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office 
for  eighteen  successive  years,  discharging  its  varied  du- 
ties with  marked  ability  and  fidelity,  and  winning  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  both  his  political  friends  and 
opponents.  While  other  commissioners  were  being  dis- 
placed, Mr.  Freeman's  fitness  for  the  position  wa^i  proof 


against  party  favor  or  prejudice,  his  administration  hav- 
ing been  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  his  political  oppo- 
nents publicly  acknowledged  his  suitability  by  retaining 
him  in  oftice  for  many  years  during  their  control  of  the 
state.  He  is  a  pronounced  Democrat,  uncompromising 
in  his  political  opinions,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
interests  of  his  party.  Upon  resigning  the  commission- 
ership,  he  was  nominated  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
Legislature ;  but,  his  party  being  in  the  minority,  he 
was  defeated  at  the  election.  In  ir56,  in  connection 
with  J.  B.  Hawkins,  he  bought  a  stock  of  hardware 
goods,  and  commenced  business,  the  management  being 
left  almost  exclusively  to  Mr.  Hawkins.  This  was  con- 
tinued under  the  firm  name  of  Freeman  &  Hawkins  until 
1S73,  when  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Hawkins  turned  the 
stock  in  trade  over  to  Haste  cS:  H.allett,  who  still  con- 
tinue the  undertaking.  Mr.  Freeman  was  elected 
County  Commissioner  in  1848,  but  resigned  when  he 
decided  to  go  to  California.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the 
movement  of  establishing  the  Valparaiso  Male  and  Fe- 
m.ale  College,  and  gave  largely  of  his  means  towards 
the  purchase  of  the  site,  erection  of  the  building,  and 
other  improvements.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  and 
vice-president  of  the  institute,  serving  until  it  was  de- 
cided to  close  the  college.  The  property  was  then 
placed  in  his  hands  to  be  sold  ;  but,  failing  to  find  a 
purchaser,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  it  in  the 
hands  of  some  competent  manager,  that  it  might  be 
carried  on  as  a  private  enterprise.  To  Mr.  Freeman 
belongs,  in  a  great  measure,  the  credit  and  honor  of 
placing  the  property  under  the  management  of  its  pres- 
ent owner,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Northern  In- 
diana Normal  School.  It  is  now^  conducted  by  H.  B. 
Brown.  The  first  term  opened  with  thirty-three  stu- 
dents, and  soon  ran  u]:)  to  sixteen  hundred  in  one  term. 
While  he  w'as  much  disappointed  in  his  original  expecta- 
tions from  this  institution,  it  has  done  excellent  \\'ork  for 
the  neighborhood  under  its  new  management.  Mr.  Free- 
man has  also  been  a  trustee  of  the  Valparaiso  public 
school  fi»r  the  last  twelve  years,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  city.  Mr.  Freeman  is  an 
Odd-fellow.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the  temper- 
ance cause  for  forty  years.  He  is  an  honored  member 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  by  his  Christian  ex- 
ample contributing  largely  to  its  spiritual  growth,  and 
by  his  liberality  adding  much  to  its  material  interest 
and  prosperity.  -"Vs  a  citizen,  Mr.  Freeman  is  respected 
and  esteemed,  and  is  much  beloved  by  his  family  and 
intimate  friends.  He  was  married,  October  11,  1S31,  to 
Miss  Amanda  Crane,  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut.  They 
have  four  children — two  sons  and  two  daughters — Ed- 
win Enoch,  liorn  October  II,  1832;  Cordelia,  born 
March  22,  1S34;  George,  born  December  27,  1S39  ;  ami 
I.ura  Ann.  born  June  16,    1S46. 
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"jj^ROMM,  JOHN  I  RKDKRirK,  of  Kocliester,  was 
jIJ  t>orn  in  Hanover,  (icrmany,  March  23,  1837.  He 
(^^T)  is  the  son  of  Jolin  Henry  and  Kathcrina  l'"romm, 
■;  r  whose  ancestors  for  five  generations  have  been 
officers  in  the  Prussian  army.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  Cerniany  ;  came  to  this 
country  at  the  ajje  of  fifteen;  proceeded  to  I.ogansport, 
Indiana,  where  he  became  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and,  in  1S56.  removed  to  Roclicster,  where  he  en- 
tered bu-iness  for  himself,  in  which  he  still  continues. 
He  does  a  larj^e  trade,  and  has  succeeded  in  accumulat- 
ing a  comfortable  competency.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and 
has  been  several  limes  elected  .ilderman  and  common 
councilman.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  be  served  one  term.  In  religion 
he  is  a  Lutheran.  He  was  inarried  at  Rochester,  July 
12,  1S66,  10  Eliza  Wilhelmina  Cornelius.  They  have 
five  children — two  boys  and  three  girls — the  eldest 
twelve  years  of  age.  Mr.  Kromm  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  world.  He  has  traveled  nearly  all  over  this  conti- 
nent, besides  making  many  trips  to  and  from  Europe. 
He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  has  been  successful 
in  his  business  career,  and  is  beloved  by  his  family  and 
respected  by  his  fellow-men. 


/  ''  RIKI-IX,  .M.\J()R  KLIIIU,  lawyer,  of  Crown 
T'l  Point,  was  born,  .March  23,  1S30,  at  Spiceland, 
;•  *  Henry  County,  Indiana.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
'''-J  J  of  Samuel  and  I.ydia  Griffin,  who  were  natives  of 
Ohio.  The  jirogenitor  of  the  Griffin  family,  in  America, 
was  one  of  two  brothers  who  emigrated  from  Wales 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  his  de- 
scendants is  now  living  in  Ohio,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years.  Major  Griffin  at- 
tenderl  the  acadeitiy  of  the  society  of  Friends  at  Spice- 
land, Indiana,  until  the  ,age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was 
placed  in  the  West  Grove  Academy,  Wayne  County,  In- 
diana, under  the  charge  of  an  older  brother,  a  teacher 
in  the  institution.  He  graduated,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  with  academic  honors.  In  1S47  he  began  school- 
teaching,  which  occupation  he  followed  about  four 
years.  From  boyhood  he  had  had  an  inclination  for 
the  ]irofession  of  the  law.  While  teaching  school  he 
devotetl  his  spare  time  to  reading,  borrowing  books 
that  he  was  unable  to  purchase  from  Hon.  George  W. 
Julian  and  others.  August  30,  1851,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  an.l  iinnu-diately  began  its  practice.  .\t  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Rush 
County,  which  he  tilled  and  improved  until  1S53,  when 
he  sohl  it  out,  and  began  buying  and  selling  goods, 
continuing  in  this  occu]>ati"n  for  three  years,  still  pur- 
suing the  study  and  i^ractice  of  the  law  in  connection 
with    his  ..iher   business.      In    1857   he   disposed    of  his 


stock  in  trade,  and  removed  to  Crown  Point,  Lake 
County,  where  he  resumed  the  pr.-cticc  of  his  profes- 
sion, giving  his  undivided  time  and  energy  to  the  work. 
.'\t  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  closed  his 
office,  having  been  appointed  enrolling  officer  by  the 
Governor  of  the  stale.  His  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the 
recruiting  service  were  rewarded  with  gratifying  success. 
He  was  appointed,  by  President  Lincoln,  a  paymaster 
in  the  United  States  service,  November  13,  1S62,  and 
a.ssigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  with  head- 
quarters at  Louisville.  In  1864  he  was  transferred  to 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  subsequently  to  Mississippi; 
then  to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  from  whence  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Department  of  Indiana,  where  he  paid 
off  the  hundred-day  troops  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin,  January  20,  1865.  In  consequence  of  failing 
health,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  an<l 
resumed  the  ])ractice  of  his  profession.  During  his  serv- 
ice as  paymaster,  there  passed  through  Major  Griffin's 
han<ls  the  enormous  sum  of  three  and  one-quarter  mill- 
ions of  the  money  of  the  government,  every  penny  of 
which  was  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  demonstrating 
his  integrity  as  an  officer  of  the  army,  as  well  as  his  effi- 
ciency as  an  accountant.  The  following  transcript  pays 
a  high  tribute  to  his  fitness  and  honesty: 

"TiiEsinv  nr.rACTHi  NT.  1 

"Washinctos,  May  i,    1874.  I 

"This  is  to  certify  that  the  .accounts  of  M.ajor  Elihu 
Griffin,  late  additional  paymaster,  V.  S.  -A.,  having 
fin.ally  been  adjusted  in  this  office,  and  confirmed  by 
the  second  controller,  show  no  indebtedness  on  his  part  to 
the  United  States. 

"F,.  li.  Fkkncii,  AuJilor." 

The  above  document  is  one  of  which  any  man  may 
justly  feel  proud.  The  delay  in  the  final  settlement  of 
the  M.ajor's  accounts  is  explained  by  his  long  and  seri- 
ous  illness.  In  1S65  he  was  employed  as  local  attorney 
for  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad  Company.  In 
1866  he  assumed  the  duties  of  general  attorney  of  the 
Chicago,  D.anville  and  Vinccnnes  Railroad,  retaining  his 
connection  with  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Road, 
and  carrying  on  his  general  office  business  at  Crown 
Point.  In  the  midst  of  his  labors  and  usefulness,  he 
received  a  severe  shock  of  paralysis,  seriously  affecting 
his  right  side.  From  this,  however,  he  soon  recovered, 
and  again  resumed  the  pr.actice  of  his  profession,  secur- 
ing the  return  of  his  large  and  extensive  business. 
Again,  in  186S,  he  was  visited  with  a  second  shock,  par- 
alyzing his  left  side,  and  com])lelcly  prostrating  him 
physically,  and  seriously  impairing  the  power  of  speech, 
but  otherwise  leaving  him  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties.  After  a  confinement  to  his  house  for  about 
two  years,  he  was  enabled,  with  great  difficulty,  to  re- 
sume business,  but  entirely  restricted  himself  to  office- 
work  and  the  duties  of  counselor  and  adviser.  The  loss 
of  his  voice  deprived  him  of  the  position  he  had  so  long 
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held  as  a  successful  advocate  at  the  bar  and  before  a 
jury.  Few  attorneys  labor  harder,  more  zealously,  or  to 
better  purpose  for  their  clients  than  does  Major  Griffin, 
or  by  their  work  confer  greater  honor  upon  their  calling. 
When  in  command  of  his  voice,  he  was  a  fluent  and 
forcible  speaker,  expressing  strength,  candor,  and 
breadth  of  thought,  and,  as  counselor  and  advocate, 
possessed  more  than  a  local  reputation.  The  Major  is 
still  industriously  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  profession, 
in  connection  with  his  son,  Charles  F.,  who,  with  his 
comprehensive  mind  and  industrious  habits,  aided  by 
the  ripe  experience  and  sound  judgment  of  his  father, 
is  sure  to  take  high  rank  among  his  compeers.  In  1S5S 
Major  Griffin  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
state  Legislature,  receiving  at  the  election  fully  five 
hundred  more  than  the  regular  party  majority.  He 
served  in  both  the  call  term  and  regular  session.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rights  and  Priv- 
ileges and  on  Enrolled  Jjills  at  the  regular  session,  and 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  call  term. 
He  introduced  the  bill  for  the  drainage  of  the  Calumet 
River,  which  appropriated  eight  thousand  dollars,  then 
in  the  treasury,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  work.  It 
passed  safely  through  the  House  and  .Senate,  only  to  be 
vetoed  by  Governor  Willard.  Major  Grilifin  is  both  an 
Odd-fellow  and  a  Freemason.  He  has  passed  all  the 
chairs  in  the  former  society,  and  represented  his  lodge 
in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state.  He  united  with  the 
Christian  Church  at  an  early  age.  He  has  won  for  him- 
self the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
He  is  of  strong  domestic  attachments,  cordial  and  genial 
in  his  nature;  is  much  admired  and  beloved  by  his  fam- 
ily and  intimate  friends.  In  politics  he  is  an  earnest 
Republican,  but  not  a  politician  or  an  office-seeker.  He 
was  married,  January  5,  185 1,  to  Melissa  A.  Scott,  of 
Wayne  County,  Indiana.  Her  parents  were  natives  of 
Kentucky.  They  have  had  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living.  The  eldest  son,  Horace,  is  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  in  Crown  Point.  Major  Griffin  has,  in  his 
business,  achieved  a  financial  success,  and  is  jiossesscd 
of  a  handsome  competence. 


"Jl  ALL,  SAMUEL  ALOXSON,  late  of  Logansport, 
^J  Indiana,  was  born  at  Willoug'iby,  Ohio,  Decem- 
''^1  ber  4,  1823.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Lyman  Hall, 
%%  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  father,  Samuel  A.  Hall,  died  just  before 
the  birth  of  his  son  Samuel.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
business  men  of  Willoughby.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
Mr.  Hall  commenced  to  learn  the  printer's  trade,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1S39  he  removed  to  Manhattan, 
Ohio,  and  was  employed  by  M.  H.  Knapp.  Three 
years  later,  under  the  same  employer,  he  worked  on  the 


Kalida  J'fiiliin-.  In  1S43  he  was  employed  liy  Messrs. 
Steadman  &  Knapp  in  the  publication  of  the  NortJi- 
-wcstern,  at  Defiance,  Ohio.  He  purchased  the  printing 
material  of  the  last-named  establishment,  and  started 
West,  to  seek  a  suitable  location.  He  was  induced  by 
some  members  of  a  Baptist  association  to  visit  Logans- 
port,  Indiana.  Becoming  convinced  that  it  was  a  desir- 
able place,  he  began,  in  July,  1S44,  the  publication  of 
the  Vi-mocmtic  P/iaivs.  The  young  editor  was  harassed 
by  many  embarrassments;  but  a  determined  will  ena- 
bled him  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  He  lived  to 
see  the  work  he  so  inauspiciously  began,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  develop  into  one  of  the  first  printing  estab- 
lishments of  the  state.  He  was  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Democratic  Pharos  until  January  i,  1869.  Mr. 
Hall,  during  the  Southern  Rebellion,  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Union  cause.  Though  a  Democrat  of  the  Doug- 
las type,  so  well  did  he  manage  political  campaigns  that 
he  won  the  esteem  of  his  political  opponents.  In  the 
sjiring  of  1843  ^^  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death — 
A]:iril  10,  1S70 — was  an  earnest  and  consistent  Christian, 
and  in  his  last  illness  exemplilied  the  full  faith  he  had 
in  a  hope  beyond  the  grave.  In  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  of  Logansport  Mr.  Hall's  name  and  indi- 
vidual efforts  were  always  foremost.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  sympathy,  and  of  the  most  Christian  charity.  In 
all  the  attributes  of  honoialile  manhood — honesty  of 
purpose,  uprightness  of  eharacter,  and  Christian  sim- 
plicity— Mr.  Hall  stood  prominent.  In  November,  1846, 
he  married  Miranda  P.  Nash,  of  Logansjiort.  There  are 
six  children  living. 


^I'AMMOND,  EDWIN  P.,  was  l-rrn,  November  26, 
1835,  ^^  Brookvilie,  Indirina,  He  removed  with 
his  father's  family  to  Colum')US,  Indiana,  in  1849. 
^^-U  In  1854  he  went  to  Indianapolis,  and  engaged  m  a 
wholesale  diy-goods  store  as  clerk.  After  one  year  spent 
in  this  wry,  he  became  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  his 
brother  {afterwards  Governor),  Abraham  A,  Hammond, 
and  Hon.  '^liomas  H.  Nelson,  at  Terre  Haute.  In  the 
winter  of  i?'6-7,  after  an  examination  in  his  legal 
studies,  he  wr..,  dmitted  to  the  senior  law  class  of  the 
Asbury  University,  at  Greencastle,  and  graduated, 
receiving  a  diploma,  with  the  degree  of  B.  L.  In  1S5S 
he  located  at  Rensselaer,  Indiana,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, and  opened  a  law  office.  Although  young  and  in- 
experienced in  his  profession,  he  soon  obtained  a  respect- 
able practice.  At  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  lS6l, 
he  closed  his  office,  and,  with  other  young  men  of  Jas- 
per County,  enlisted  under  Captain  {afterwards  General) 
Robert  H.  Milroy,  in  Company  G,  gth  Indiana  Volun- 
teers.    He  was  elected  and  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
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of  tliu  company,  and  served  willi  it  and  tlic  regiment  in 
the  three  months'  campaign  in  Western  Virginia.  Return- 
ing to  his  home  at  the 'expiration  of  that  term  of  serv- 
ice, he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  October,  1861, 
he  was,  wdthout  opposition,  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  as 
Representative  from  the  counties  of  Newton,  Jasper, 
and  Pulasiii.  But  wliile  his  country  was  engaged  in  a 
lerrihlc  conflict  for  existence  with  armed  rebels,  he  felt 
that  his  place  was  in  the  army.  In  August,  1862,  he 
assisted  in  organizing  Com])any  A,  87th  Indiana  Volun- 
teers, and  w.as  commissioned  captain  of  the  comp.-iny. 
He  was  promoted  as  major,  March  22,  1863,  and  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment,  Xovember  21,  1863. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  absence  on  recruiting 
work  in  the  winler  of  1S63-4,  he  was,  during  his  term 
of  service,  lui  active  duty  with  his  regiment  at  the  front, 
and  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  severest  battles  of  the 
war.  Memorable  among  these  was  the  battle  of  Cliicka- 
mauga,  September  19  and  20,  1863,  in  which  his  regi- 
ment, out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  officers  and 
enlisted  men  fit  for  duty,  lost  in  killed  .and  wounded 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
number  engaged.  Colonel  Hammond  commanded  the 
regiment  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  embracing  the 
one  hundred  days'  incessant  fighting  from  Chattanooga 
10  .Xtlanta,  and  the  "march  down  to  the  sea"  with 
Sherman.  He  had  the  respect  and  good -will  of  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  control,  and  the  confidence 
of  his  superior  officers.  He  made  his  service  in  the 
army  a  matter  of  practical  duty,  and  qualified  himself, 
by  attention  and  study,  for  its  efficient  discharge.  All 
orders  were  promptly  and  cheerfully  obeyed  by  him, 
however  fatiguing  or  d.ingerous  may  have  been  the 
service  which  they  imposed.  He  possessed  the  requi- 
sites for  a  popular  commander — ^care  and  attention  to 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  his  men,  and  bravery  in 
battle.  ,\t  the  close  of  the  war  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Ham- 
mond's biigade,  division,  and  corps  commanders,  ap- 
pointed him  colonel  by  brevet  in  the  United  States  vol- 
unteers, "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the 
war,"  as  recited  in  his  commission.  The  war  over,  and 
mustered  out  of  service  with  his  regiment,  Colonel 
Hammond  again  enteretl  u]ion  fhe  practice  of  law  at 
Uenssel.icr,  at  once  commanding  a  profitable  business, 
and  snnti  acquiring  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
of  integrity  and  ability.  Though  a  Republican  in 
politics,  he  received  from  Governor  Thomas  \.  Hen- 
dricks, in  March,  1S73,  the  appointment  of  Judge  of 
the  Thirtieth  Judicial  Circuit.  He  was  elected  to  the 
same  position  in  the  next  October.  He  was  again 
chosen  to  that  offiie  in  October,  1S78,  without  opposi- 
tion, the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  National  parties 
placing  his  name  upon  their  tickets.  We  close  this 
memoir  of  Judge    Hammond    by    the   following  extract 


from    the    Rensselaer    Ciiioii,   the   editor   sjicaking    from 
long  personal  acquaintance  : 

"Judge  Hammond  is  a  citizen  of  Rensselaer,  where 
he  has  lived  about  twenty  years.  .\n  elder  brother, 
Hon.  A.  A.  Hammond,  was  Governor  of  Indiana.  .\l 
the  organization  of  the  9th  Indiana  Infantry  by  General 
Milroy,  for  the  three  months'  service,  Judge  Hammond 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier ;  afterwards  he  became  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  87th  Regiment  Indiana  Infantry.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in  this 
town.  When  the  counties  of  I'ulaski,  Jasper,  Newton, 
and  Benton  were  created  the  Thirtieth  Judicial  Circuit 
Govern<ir  Hendricks  appointed  him  to  the  Bench  ;  sub- 
sequently he  was  elected  to  the  position  by  the  people 
of  the  circuit,  irrespective  of  partisan  politics,  the  De- 
mocracy declining  to  nominate  a  candidate  in  opposition 
to  him.  lie  has  frequently  been  called  by  l)rother 
judges  to  preside  over  their  courts  in  the  counties  of 
White,  Cass,  .Miami,  Wabash,  Carroll,  and  Tippecanoe. 
Throughout  the  large  district  which  these  counties  and 
those  of  his  own  court  constitute  he  is  universally  re- 
garded as  an  upright  man  and  a  just  judge.  As  a  jurist 
he  has  few  superiors  in  the  slate,  though  yet  but  com- 
]jaratively  young.  \i  home  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  every  body  regarding  him  as  a  model  of  an 
almost  jjcrfect  gentleman.  He  is  a  close  and  careful 
student,  an  eminently  cautious  and  practical  man,  a 
kind  neighbor,  a  ple.asant  companion,  a  steadfast  friend. 
Unostentatious,  unassuming,  unaffected ;  modest,  retir- 
ing, punctiliously  polite;  with  many  virtues,  and  no 
glaring  vices — there  are  few  more  agreeable  or  better 
men  in  any  community." 


— --vn*^ — 


ELM,  THO.MAS  B.,  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  was 
born  in  K.ayctte  County,  Indiana,  February  I,  1S24. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Drnmmond  and  Patience 
^vci  (Wherrit)  Helm.  His  patcrn.al  great-grandfather 
came  from  Germany,  and  landed  in  Virginia  about  the 
year  1740.  The  name  was  originally  H,ill,am.  His  moth- 
er's ancestry  were  old  settlers  in  Maryland,  and  were  <lc- 
scendants  of  the  Huguenots.  His  gr.andfather.  Colonel 
William  Helm,  went  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  and  set- 
tled in  wh.at  is  now  Mason  County,  in  17S1.  During  most 
of  his  life  he  was  a  pioneer  of  the  extreme  frontier;  he 
almost  lived  with  his  gun  in  his  hrtnd,  ever  ready  for 
the  hostile  redskin.  Following  the  retreating  Indi.ans, 
he  reached  what  is  now  Fayette  County,  Indiana,  and 
became  the  first  white  settler  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
This  Colonel  Helm  was  a  man  of  unusual  size,  noted 
for  liis  bravery,  lleetness  of  foot,  and  skill  as  a  marks- 
man. At  the  .age  of  sixty-four  few  in  his  vicinity  could 
be  found  to  excel  him  in  any  of  these  elements  of  a 
successful  pioneer.  Mr,  Helm's  parents  died  when  he 
was  a  child.  He  was  placed  in  the  care  of  his  grand- 
parents, and  afterwards  liveil  with  an  uncle,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Logansport  in  1836.  After  leaving  school 
he  took  a  course  in  medicine;  and  afterwanis  went 
through  a  thorough   training   under  a  former   professor 
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of  Yak-  College.  He  paid  .special  attention  to  niatlie- 
niatics  and  the  languages,  and  learned  to  read  and  write 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  German.  He  taught 
in  Rush,  Carroll,  and  Cass  Counties.  From  1S55  to  1867 
he  was  county  school  examiner  and  superintendent, 
teacher  of  classical  and  scientific  courses  in  Logansport 
high  school,  and  city  engineer.  He  had  full  charge  of 
all  the  city  improvements,  and  gave  his  scholars  at  the 
high  school  opportunities  of  gaining  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  surveying  and  civil  engineering.  The  present 
efficient  school  system  of  his  county  is  due  to  his  able 
management.  During  1866  and  1S67  he  became  the 
first  superintendent  of  the  Logansport  city  schools.  The 
present  ward  schools  were  erected  at  that  time.  As  a 
civil  engineer  i\Ir.  Helm  has  few  superiors.  In  1S46  he 
was  a  member  of  the  corps  that  surveyed  the  "Great 
Miami  Reserve,"  which  included  parts  of  Cass,  Tipton, 
Howard,  and  Miami  Counties.  He  is  invariably  called 
upon  to  settle  all  intricate  questions  pertaining  to  early 
surveys.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Universalist  Church,  and 
united  with  the  Masonic  Order  in  1852.  He  is  now  an 
honored  member  of  Tipton  Lodge,  No.  i},,  Logan  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  No.  2,  and  Logansport  Council,  No.  II, 
Royal  and  Select  Masters,  of  Logansport.  September  20, 
1S49,  he  married  Elizabeth  J.  House.  She  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1854,  and  left  one  son,  Henry  C.  January  2,  1859, 
Mr.  Helm  married  his  present  \\'ife,  Katherine  Prosser. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  Probate  Judge  of  Cass  County, 
a  position  he  continues  to  discharge  with  credit.  Judge 
Helm  has  always  preferred  books  and  knowledge  to  the 
accumulation  of  dollars  and  cents.  He  is  still  a  close 
student,  and  spends  much  time  in  his  library,  which 
contains  more  than  three  thousand  volumes,  pertaining 
to  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics.  Masonry, 
and  miscellaneous  topics.  Not  a  novel  has  a  place  in 
his  collection.  Judge  Helm  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  press,  in  the  way  of  local  history  and  biography, 
for  many  years.  He  has  much  valuable  information 
pertaining  to  the  general  history  of  the  Wabash  Val- 
ley, and  the  personal  history  of  citizens  of  Cass,  Carroll, 
Tippecanoe,  and  other  counties,  which  he  is  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press.  This,  when  completed,  will 
make  an  interesting  and  valuable  work  for  future  refer- 
ence in  regard  to  the  history  of  those  counties  and  their 
prominent  residents.  Recently,  an  elaborate  history  of 
Allen  County,  Indiana,  written  by  him,  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  source  of  serious  regret  that  so  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  gathering  memorials 
of  the  past,  from  which  alone  we  can  learn  what  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  our  fathers  were.  Judge  Helm 
is  rather  below  the  average  height.  His  studiou,  hab- 
its are  beginning  to  have  their  effect  ..n  his  once 
vigorous  constitution.  Though  reserved  in  manner,  he 
is  genial,  and  as  a  neighbor  and  citizen  he  is  highly 
esteemed. 


UNI',  FRANKLIN  \V.,  merchant  and  pioneer,  of 
\  alparaiso,  Porter  County,  Indiana,  was  born  Feb- 
luary  6,  1817,  in  Lancaster,  Coos  County,  New 
Hampshire.  His  early  educational  advantages 
%\ere  \eiy  limited,  attending  only  the  country  district 
school,  irregularly,  until  the  age  of  fifteen.  During  this 
period  his  time,  when  out  of  school,  was  spent  at  farm 
labor  under  the  direction  of  his  guardian,  his  parents, 
Moses  F.  and  Martha  Hunt,  having  died  when  he  was 
a  small  boy.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  into  the 
employment  of  a  merchant  in  Lancaster,  as  clerk,  con- 
tinuing there  until  he  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty,  at 
which  time  he  went  West  in  search  of  a  good  business 
location.  His  early  inclinations  were  for  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  but  circumstances  seemed  to  lead  him  in  the 
way  of  a  mercantile  business.  Leaving  his  employer  in 
1S37,  he  wandered  and  prospected  until  1840,  without 
deciding  on  any  place  to  locate;  and  returned  to  Coos 
County,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  remained  .as  a  sales- 
man for  three  years.  In  1843  he  again  migrated  west- 
ward, and  finally  located  in  Valparaiso.  He  soon  ob- 
tained employment  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  a  store, 
which  situation  he  held  two  years.  In  1S46  he  opened 
a  store  of  general  supplies  on  his  own  account.  The 
next  year  he  sold  one-half  of  his  business  to  his  brother 
Hubbard,  the  business  being  continued  under  the  firm 
name  of  F.  W.  &  H.  Hunt,  until  1857,  when  he  bought 
his  brother's  interest,  continuing  aft'airs  under  his  own 
name.  By  degrees  he  dropped  the  groceries,  hardware, 
etc.,  from  his  stock,  and  confined  his  trade  to  that  of  a 
general  dry-goods  store.  He  also  manages  a  farm,  just 
outside  the  city  limits,  on  which  he  resides.  His  busi- 
ness undertakmgs  have  been  financially  successful,  and 
he  is  to-day  what  the  world  calls  a  wealthy  man.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  not  a  professed  politician. 
He  is  a  prominent  business  man  in  the  community,  and 
noted  for  his  fair  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  ;  socially, 
he  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors  and  friends.  lie 
was  married,  November  3,  1S51,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Ross, 
of  Buchanan,  Michigan,  who  died  January  6,  1S54,  leav- 
ing one  daughter,  who  \\'as  born  September  iS,  1852, 
and  died  September  17,  1878.  He  \\'as  again  married, 
September  18,  1861,  to  Miss  Catherine  Hall,  of  l.am- 
bertville,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  .^he  died 
February  16,    1877. 


SI 

"ilf  UXT,  HUBBARD,  a  pioneer  of  Valparaiso,  was 
born  January  iS,  1S21,  at  I^ancaster,  Coos  County, 
't^  New  Hampshire.  His  parents,  Moses  F,  and 
'''■^'^  Martha  Hunt,  were  natives  of  New  England.  The 
former  was  born  in  1787,  the  latter  in  179S.  They  died 
when  he  was  but  five  years  of  age,  and  ho  wa^^  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  guardian,  who  \\  as  a   farmer  by  nc- 
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cupation.  When  not  in  school,  Iluhbard  was  engaged 
in  farm-work,  assisting  in  whatever  he  was  able  to  do. 
Uc  was  a  frail  child  from  birth,  and  found  the  hard 
labor  of  the  farm  very  severe  on  him,  considering  his 
strength.  \\.  the  .age  of  seventeen  his  guardian  allowed 
him  the  lime  neccs-arv  to  earn  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  pay  his  tuition  in  the  Lancaster  .-\cadcmy  for  three 
months  in  each  year.  It  was  procured  by  .selling  the 
skins  of  animals  which  he  had  shot  and  trapped  for 
liiat  purpose.  This  privilege  was  given  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  the  time  was  well  improved  by  him. 
The  country  around  Lancaster  is  wild  and  rocky,  and 
abounded  at  that  time  in  game.  The  valley  of  Is- 
rael's Kiver,  which  leads  up  to  the  White  Mountains, 
even  yet  allords  M»nie.  Ills  leisure  moments  were  cm- 
)>loycd  in  farm-w.irk;  liul,  his  physical  condition  not 
improving,  he  was  of  liille  value.  During  this  period 
he  was  treated  with  marked  consideration  and  kindness 
by  his  guardian,  especially  in  times  of  sickness,  which 
happened  yearly.  In  1S41  he  was  given  his  time,  and 
began  teaching  a  district  .school.  This  he  carried  on  for 
three  months  at  a  .salary  of  ten  dollars  per  month:  and 
out  of  this  money  he  contrived  to  save  enough  to  give 
back  to  his  guardian  the  value  of  a  suit  of  clothes  he 
had  purchased  for  Mr.  Hunt  to  begin  teaching  in.  The 
same  year  he  eng.aged  as  an  apprentice  for  four  years 
with  llic  Fairbanks  .Scale  Com|)any,  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Winmnl.  .\fter  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  served  llie  same  com])any  as  a  journeyman  for  three 
years  longer,  winning  for  himself  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  employers  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
made  him  flattering  business  offers  in  connection  with 
their  business,  which  he  was  jirevented  from  accepting 
by  previous  eng.agements.  In  June,  1847,  he  came  to 
Valparaiso,  where  his  brother,  V.  \V.  Hunt,  w.as  estab- 
lished in  trade  as  a  general  mercantile  dealer.  He 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  this  business,  retaining 
his  connection  until  1S56.  In  the  beginning  of  1S49, 
thinking  to  improve  his  hcaltli,  he  jilanned  a  trip  to  the 
tropics.  He  proceeded  to  Panama,  and  thence  to  Peru, 
arriving  at  Callao  March  25,  where  he  remained  ten 
days,  when,  with  ninety-nine  other  men,  he  chartered 
the  wh.iling  vessel  "Massachusetts,"  for  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  take  them  to  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. They  entered  the  Golden  Catc  June  20,  1849. 
.Mmost  penniless,  he  engaged  in  odd  jobs  until  he  could 
get  together  a  few  dollars,  when  he  left  for  the  mines. 
Gold  speculation  was  at  its  height,  and  fortunes  were 
sometimes  made  in  a  few  hours.  On  his  arrival  he  be- 
gan placer  mining  with  a  rude  rocker,  made  by  splitting 
a  log  in  the  center,  and  chopjiing  out  the  flat  side  for  a 
receiver.  .\t  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  w.as  compelled 
to  abandon  a  miner's  life  on  account  of  the  hardships. 
He  remained  in  California  about  eighteen  months,  when 
he   returned   10  Valparaiso.      He   sailed  from  San   Fran- 


cisco in  a  cholera-infected  ship.  From  this,  however, 
he  suflered  no  inconvenience,  and,  on  the  w-hole,  the 
trip  pioved  temporarily  beneficial.  In  1856  he  sold  out 
to  his  brother  his  interest  in  the  store.  He  next  pur- 
chased a  drove  of  cattle  for  the  Iowa  market,  which  he 
disposed  of  in  that  state,  and,  returning  to  Valparaiso, 
opened  a  hardware  establishment,  which  he  kept  until 
1863.  Two  years  later  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  lumber  in  connection  «  ith  liarretl  &  Kellogg 
Brothers.  In  this  he  continued  until  1874.  In  1872  he 
formed  a  company  under  the  firm  name  of  White,  Hunt 
&  Co.,  for  dressing  antl  selling  pine  lumber — a  business 
connection  he  still  maintains.  The  financial  manage- 
ment of  affairs  was  almost  entirely  left  to  him,  to  which 
its  subsequent  success  can  be  largely  attributed.  Mr. 
Hunt  has  acted,  by  request,  as  administrator,  guardian, 
and  assignee  of  several  estates  in  and  about  Valparaiso. 
His  qualities  as  a  business  man  are  of  the  very  highest. 
He  is  greatly  respected  by  his  neighbors  as  a  high- 
minded,  exemplary  citizen.  All  his  enterprises  have 
been  successful,  and  as  a  consequence  he  has  a  comfort- 
.able  competency.  In  politics  he  is  a  staunch  Democrat, 
but  not  an  active  politician.  He  was  married.  May  9, 
1S51,  to  Miss  Finnette  M.  Dunning,  who  is  new  living. 
.She  is  the  third  child  and  only  daughter  of  John 
Dunning,  of  Valparaiso. 


^jOHN'SOX,  ISRAEL,  late  of  I.ogansport,  Indiana, 
.'ij  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  great  Waba-sh 
,.  ;'  Valley.  He  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
\-^t  Pennsylvania,  March  6,  1S03.  About  the  year 
1S20  he  went  to  Kichmond,  Indiana;  and  in  1S27  re- 
moved to  a  permanent  settlement  at  Logansport,  where 
for  thirty-seven  years  he  was  actively  eng.aged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  He  assisted  largely  in  the  organization 
and  development  of  Cass  County,  and  its  county-seat, 
Log.ansport.  He  built  the  first  two-story  house  in  thai 
city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  councilmen 
of  Logansport ;  but  with  this  exception  he  never, 
although  urgently  solicited  to  accept  of  office,  allowed 
his  name  to  go  before  the  public  as  a  candidate.  He 
was  a  Whig,  and  during  the  existence  of  that  parly  he 
labored  earnestly  for  the  promotion  of  its  principles. 
He  was  an  honored  Freemason.  In  his  social  and  busi- 
ness relations  he  w.as  held  in  high  esteem.  He  married, 
December  19,  1822,  Mary  Amelia  Hamilton.  Five  of 
their  children  are  still  living:  William  Hamilton,  of 
Logansport:  Peter  B.akcr,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  George 
Franklin,  of  New  Vork  City;  Israel  (Greene,  of  San 
Franci>co,  California;  and  Jennie  M.,  now  Mrs.  Maurice 
Winfield,  of  Logansport.  His  death  occurred  June  7» 
1866,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-three.  His 
widow  still  resides  at  Logansport. 
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JfOHNSON,  WILLIAM  H.,  of  Logansport,  Indi- 
1  ana,  was  born  at  Riclimond,  Wayne  County, 
{  Indiana,  September  19,  1S23.  His  parents  were 
^^^)  Israel  and  Mary  Hamilton  Johnson,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  who  emigrated  to  Indiana 
at  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Israel  John- 
son settled  with  his  family  in  Logansport  in  1S29,  be- 
fore the  organization  of  Cass  County.  Mr.  Johnson 
acquired  in  the  common  schools  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  branches  essential  to  a  general  business  education 
to  qualify  him  for  his  contemplated  field  of  labor. 
Early  in  life  he  had  imbibed  a  desire  for  commercial 
life,  and  concentrated  his  energies  in  that  direction. 
In  1841,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  his  father, 
who  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  general  grocery 
business,  gave  him  a  position  in  his  store,  to  gratify  his 
youthful  ambition,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  practical 
details  of  trade.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  ten- 
dered a  partnership  with  his  father,  which  he  accepted. 
The  business  of  the  new  firm  rapidly  increased,  and  fa- 
cilities were  enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
the  trade.  In  1S46  they  began  to  handle  large  (juanti- 
ties  of  pork,  w-hich  by  judicious  management  was  made 
to  pay  a  satisfactory  profit  on  the  labor  and  capital 
used,  and  offered  iiulucements  for  future  investments. 
These  successes  continued  to  be  realized  from  year  to 
year;  new  resources  were  developed,  and  enlarged  cap- 
ital evolved.  A  year  later  Peter  B.  Johnson,  the  next 
younger  brother,  was  added  to  the  firm,  and  a  dry- 
goods  branch  was  opened.  The  grocery  and  pork  busi- 
ness was  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Israel  John- 
son &  Sons,  and  the  dry  goods  as  P.  B.  Johnson  &  Co. 
An  additional  line  of  trade  was  opened  in  1848,  and 
they  then  began  to  deal  extensively  in  the  grain  products 
of  the  country.  To  meet  the  demands  of  this  new  ele- 
ment of  traffic,  a  large  warehouse  was  Iniilt  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  then  the  only  ave- 
nue of  transportation.  The  dry-goods  branch  was  dis- 
continued in  1S62,  and  the  joint  capital  was  merged  in 
other  branches  of  trade.  Among  these  was  a  milling 
interest,  which  was  made  a  specialty  in  connection  with 
W.  B.  Dix  ;  the  business  was  conducted  under  the  old  firm 
name  of  Israel  Johnson  ..^  Sons.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
brother  in  1865,  and  the  death  of  his  f.ither  the  follow- 
ing year,  left  the  entire  business  in  the  hands  of  AVilliam 
H.  Johnson.  He  disposed  of  his  interest  in  llie  grocery, 
and  gave  his  attention  more  exclusively  to  grain  and 
pork.  Besides  handling  several  thousands  of  hogs  an- 
nually, he  buys  and  ships  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  clover-seed,  and  flax.  The  finer  quality 
of  his  clover-seed  is  made  an  article  of  export  for 
Europe.  His  wool  trade,  in  connection  with  Tanguy 
&  Barnheisel,  who  buy  and  ship  the  article  in  large 
quantities,  is  another  important  element  in  the  business. 
The  shipments  in  1S75  alone  aggregated  more   than  one 


hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
the  president  of  the  Logansport  National  Bank.  He 
gives  his  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  ;  but  he  is  not  a  politician,  and  never  permits  his 
name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  office.  He  prefers 
the  more  humble  sphere  of  private  citizenship.  In  De- 
cember, 1S51,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  uf 
John  Lytle,  a  physician  of  considerable  prominence, 
formerly  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren living,  one  son  and  three  daughters;  the  son  has 
now  the  chief  management  of  the  book-keeping  depart- 
ment of  his  extensive  business.  Mr.  Johnson  is  of  av- 
erage height  and  fair  proportions.  His  manners  are 
quiet  and  unobtrusive.  In  his  social  and  business  rela- 
tions he  possesses  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  en- 
tire community. 

^'■^ 

f'USTICE,  DR.  JAMES  MADISON,  of  Logansport, 
was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Indiana,  September 
C\  21,  1S17.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Joseph  and 
;^:  Delilah  Quel)  Justice.  His  grandfather,  James 
Justice,  fought  in  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  his  third  son,  Joseph,  was  Imm.  In  ihc 
year  1810  he  went  with  his  family  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
His  son  J'>sc)>h,  the  following  year,  located  a  land- 
claim  in  the  Whitewater  Valley,  two  mile.-,  south-west 
of  where  Connersville  now  stands.  The  Indians  at  that 
time,  incited  by  British  agents,  were  often  very  trouble- 
some to  the  settlers,  and  the  block-house  of  the  pioneers 
was  often  their  most  eflective  protection.  In  the  war 
of  1S12  Mr.  Justice  and  his  friends  were  compelled  to 
go  to  Cincinnati,  and  remain  until  the  successes  of  the 
American  arms  made  it  safe  to  return.  After  his  mar- 
riage, in  1815,  he  permanently  located  in  the  White- 
water Valley,  and  hewed  a  farm  out  of  the  forest.  His 
son  James  was  born  in  the  second  year  of  (his  frontier 
life.  Amid  the  active  labors  of  the  farm  he  received  a 
fine  physical  training,  and  such  mental  culture  as  was 
attainable  in  the  log-cabin  school-house  three  months 
of  the  year.  His  religious  instruction  was  all  that 
Christian  parents  with  but  few  privileges  and  books 
could  give.  James  M.  Justice  was  sent  to  the  county 
seminary  at  Connersville  when  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age.  There  he  acquired  a  fair  English  education  and 
the  friendship  of  Samuel  W.  Parker  and  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
voung  men  whose  lives  were  afterward  closely  identified 
with  the  growth  and  political  history  of  South-eastern 
Indiana.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Jef- 
ferson Helm,  then  an  eminent  physician  of  Rush  County, 
and  was  licensed  to  practice  by  the  Whitewater  Medical 
Association  in  1S40.  The  young  Doctor  followed  the 
tide   of  emitrrntion   to   North-western   Indiana,  and   with 
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no  cnpiial  1>ut  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  profession,  a  good 
constitution,  and  determined  energy,  he  settled  in  Car- 
roll County,  in  Camden,  a  village  of  less  than  a  dozen 
cabins.  A  surgical  case  "  xs  brought  to  him  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  which  afforded  him  the  means  of  support 
for  several  weeks,  and  brought  him  into  favorable  no- 
lice.  He  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Carroll,  C.-v-s,  Howard,  and  Clinton.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1S41,  he  married  Zenith  \.  Norris,  only  daughter 
(  f  Captain  Benjamin  Norris,  of  Rush  County.  Her 
active  sympathy  in  her  husband's  professional  career  has 
greatly  strengthened  his  hands.  In  1847-48  he  attended 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  gr.iduated  with  tlie  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  At  Camden  he  accumulated, 
by  economy  and  industry,  a  large  property.  In  1859, 
desirous  of  giving  his  children  better  educational  facili- 
ties, he  moved  to  Connersvilie,  and  entered  into  practice 
with  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Gregg.  Dr.  Justice  has 
alw.ays  been  deeply  interested  in  political  matters.  In 
1S40  he  was  an  active  supporter  of  General  Harrison, 
and  in  1844  he  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Henry  Clay. 
In  1S60  he  canvassed  a  large  portion  of  South-eastern 
Indiana  for  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  subse<iuently,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  a  warm  personal  friend,  the  Hon. 
!  >.  1  >.  I'ratt,  he  removed  to  Logansport,  where  he  now 
resides,  earnestly  forwarding  its  growth  and  prosjierity. 
His  medical  practice  extends  throughout  the  counties 
of  I'ulaski,  Howard,  Miami,  Cass,  Carroll,  White, 
l-'uiton,  an<l  Stark.  He  has  always  been  a  warm  ad- 
vocate of  anti-slavery  principles — first  as  a  Whig,  and 
afterward  as  a  Republican.  He  was  active  in  the  sup- 
])<^rt  of  the  government  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion, 
anil  freely  aided  with  his  money  and  influence  in  the 
enlistment  of  volunteers  and  forwarding  of  supplies. 
He  was  commissioned  as  surgeon  of  the  I  loth  Indi- 
ana Volunleers  by  Governor  Morion,  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Indiana  by  Morgan.  In  18G4  he  was  a  del- 
egate to  tlu-  l;:iliiniorc  Convention  from  the  Ninth  Con- 
gression;^!  ni'trifl.  The  same  year  he  was  commissicmed 
as  pension  surgeon  l)y  President  Lincoln,  whicli  position 
lie  still  holds.  He  was  presidential  elector  in  1S6S  from 
the  ICighth  District,  and  canvas.sed  the  state  that  year 
for  c;rant  and  Colf.i.\.  Dr.  Justice  is  noted  for  his  liberal 
contributions  to  all  public  ami  jirivatc  charities.  The 
Doctor  and  his  wife  have  been  consistent  members  of 
the  Christian  Church  for  many  years.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  is  forcible  and  eloquent.  Though  sixty  years 
old,  he  enjoys  su]ierb  health,  and  is  engaged  in  .superin- 
tending three  l.irge  farms,  in  addition  to  his  active  pro- 
fessional work.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  tall  and 
erect,  an<l  weighs  two  hundred  pounds.  .\s  a  citizen 
and  neighbor  he  is  highly  esteemed.  He  has  three 
living  children.  His  oldest  son,  Dewitt  Clinton,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Literary  and  Law  Departments  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;    his  daughter,   Priscilla,  gr.adu- 


ated  in  1871  from  C.lendale  lemale  College;  Frank 
Leroy  graduated  in  18/6  at  Dartmouth  College.  His 
sons  are  both  studying  law  at  Logansporl. 


'^JTaHLO,  CHARLES,  of  Logansporl,  Indiana.  wa.s 
1  Y  born  near  Berlin,  Prussia,  July  4,  1S40.  His  par- 
T"  ;■  ents,  Henry  and  Dora  Kahlo,  belonged  to  that 
-iu  large  class  of  Germans  who  were  forced  to  leave 
their  country  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  1848.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  tailor,  and  was  a  man  of  good 
education  and  a  writer  t»f  consiilerablc  prominence. 
Mrs.  Kaldo  w.as  a  woman  of  high  intellectual  culture. 
Her  father  was  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Sapp's  High  School,  in  Prussia.  Henry  Kahlo  came  to 
America  with  his  family  in  1850,  and  went  directly  to 
Defiance,  Ohio.  There  he  organized  a  German  colony, 
buying  a  piece  of  land  and  laying  it  out  in  town  lots, 
from  which  he  realized  a  moderate  profit.  He  died  in 
1S53.  His  ..son  Charles,  then  thirleen  years  old,  com- 
menced working  on  a  farm  for  twenty-tivc  cents  a  day. 
Afterwards  he  drove  a  team  for  nine  months  for  one  of  the 
contractors  of  the  Wabash  Kailro.id.  He  was  next  cm- 
ployed  in  M.  E.  Y.  Lindenberger's  <lry-goods  sltire,  at 
Defiance,  Ohio,  where  he  conimenee<l  with  a  salary  of  live 
<lollars  per  month.  He  remained  seven  years,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  head  salesman.  During  this 
time  half  of  his  earnings  were  given  to  the  support  of  his 
mother  and  her  other  children.  When  President  Lincoln 
called  for  seventy- five  thousand  three  months'  men  to 
aid  in  .suppressing  the  Rebellion  in  the  Southern  Stales 
Mr.  Kahlo  w.as  among  the  first  to  enlist.  .Mthough  the 
youngest  man  in  the  company,  he  was  elected  sccoiul 
lieutenant  of  Captain  Sprague's  company  of  the  I4lh 
Ohio  Regiment.  At  the  expiration  of  three  months  he 
joined  the  army  .as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  G,  38th 
Regiment  Ohio  Infantry,  ami  w.as  detailed  as  aid-de- 
camp to  General  Miller,  of  the  Western  army,  under 
General  George  H.  Thom.as.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
he  resigned,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  businc-s  at 
Napoleon,  Ohio.  He  disposed  of  his  interest,  January 
I,  1S66,  at  Napoleon,  and  became  one  of  the  firm  of 
Kahlo,  Brother  &  t_'row,  at  Defiance,  manufacturers 
of  wagon  and  carriage  material.  Two  years  later  this 
firm  w.as  merged  in  the  Defiance  Manufacturing  Com- 
jiany,  of  which  Mr.  Kahlo  became  secretary.  He  re- 
moved to  Logansport,  Indiana,  January  I,  1870,  to  take 
charge  of  a  branch  factory  at  that  place.  He  soon  after 
sold  out  his  share  at  Defiance,  and  transferred  his  cap- 
ital to  the  branch  at  Logansport,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Kahlo,  \'on  Behren  &  Co.,  transacted  a  profitable 
business.  In  1S73  Mr.  Kahlo  persuaded  some  lead- 
ing citizens  in  Logansport  to  take  stock,  and  the  firm 
was  changed  into  a  stock  company,  called  the  Logans- 
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port  ManufacLuring  Compciny,  with  a  cash  capital  of 
fifty  five  tliousaiul  dollars,  of  which  he  was  president 
and  general  manager.  January  i,  1S77,  .Mr.  Kahlo 
leased  the  entire  property,  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  Colonel  T.  H.  Brinkhurst  and  Wm.  H.  Von  Beh- 
ren.  The  firm  of  Charles  Kahlo  &  Co.  now  extend 
their  shipments  from  Maine  to  California,  and  export 
large  amounts  of  their  finer  work  to  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Kahlo,  from  the  first,  has  had  exclusive 
charge  of  the  business.  From  one  liundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  were  regularly  employed  in  1S76. 
and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  were 
expended  for  labor  and  material.  Mr.  Kahlo  is  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Odd-fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  contributes  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
ministry  and  for  the  aid  of  sufifering  mankind.  June  17, 
1S63,  he  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  Colby,  a 
pioneer  physician  of  Defiance,  Ohio.  They  have  four 
children  living.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  Republi- 
can. In  June,  1S78,  he  was  nominated  unanimously, 
and  in  October  was  elected,  State  Senator  from  Cass  and 
Carroll  Counties — the  first  Republican  elected  from  that 
Democratic  district.  In  1880  his  friends  urged  him  to 
make  the  race  for  Congress,  but,  as  he  had  no  political 
aspirations,  lie  declined  accepting  any  official  position 
offered  him,  save  a  place  on  the  State  Central  Executive 
Committee.  Mr.  Kahlo  is  favorably  known  as  a  man  of 
energy,  prudence,  and  integrity.  Although  very  deter- 
mined, he  is  genial,  and  has  drawn  around  him  many 
warm  friends. 

■^pPoVETT,  JOHN  A.,  M.  D.,  Goodland,  Newton 
njjf  County,  was  born  December  14,  1S39,  in  Marion 
^i  County,  Indiana.  He  is  the  son  of  Edmund  and 
SDt  Mary  (Smith)  Lovett.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Marion  County.  John  was 
employed  on  a  farm  until  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education  ;  after  which,  at 
Thorntown  Academy,  he  took  a  full  English  course,  as 
well  as  one  on  natural  science.  When  these  were  com- 
pleted he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  C.  B.  Gentry,  of 
Frankfort,  Indiana,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  that 
town.  He  then  went  to  Rush  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago, attended  two  courses,  and  graduated  in  1S64,  lo- 
cating at  Frankfort,  and  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  remained  there  two  years,  when  he 
removed  to  Goodland,  in  October,  186S,  being  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  that  town.  He  immediately  began 
his  rounds  as  a  practitioner  there,  and  is  now  the  lead- 
ing physician  of  the  town ;  has  a  very  large  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  is  eminently  successful,  and  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  community,  not  only  for  his  attain- 
ments,   but   also    for    his    personal    good   qualitie.s.      In 


politics  he  is  a  Republican,  which  he  has  always  been. 
He  has  been  an  Odd-fellow  since  1S65,  has  taken  all 
the  degrees,  both  subordinate  and  encampment,  and  is 
a  member  of  both  the  subordinate  and  the  grand  lodge. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was 
married,  May  2,  1S66,  to  Mary  A.  Clark,  daughter  of 
Osborn  Clark,  carriage  manufacturer,  of  Frankfort,  In- 
diana. 

— =-<*K!e-< — 

ADDOCK,  WILLIAM  B.,  journalist,  Fowler, 
Benton  County,  was  born  July  I,  1S32,  in  Staf- 
CriJ.n  fordshire,  Eneland.  He  attended  school  in  Entr- 
•i'^a^  land  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  his  parents 
emigrated  to  America.  Their  names  were  Robert  and 
Mary  Maddock,  They  located  in  Mount  Carmel,  Indi- 
ana, where  William  attended  the  public  schools  four 
years.  In  1S63  he  taught  in  the  Brookville  school,  of 
which  he  was  the  principal.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  county  school  examiner  of  Franklin  County, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1S72  ;  was  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Franklin  Dcviocrat  from  1S6S  to  1872, 
when  he  removed  to  Benton  County,  and  engaged  in 
farming  for  two  years;  after  which  lie  removed  to  Fow- 
ler, and  was  occupied  \\\  teaching  in  the  Fowler  public 
school  for  one  year.  In  1S75  he  started  the  Benton 
RevitTiVj  a  paper  having  a  large  circulation,  of  which  he 
is  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1S79  he  was  appointed 
county  superintendent  of  Benton  County  for  the  term 
of  two  vears.  He  has  never  been  an  ofiice-seekcr,  al- 
though during  the  years  1S64-66  he  was  deputy  auditor 
and  treasurer  of  Franklin  County.  He  is  a  man  of  lib- 
eral religious  views,  and  in  politics  a  Democrat.  He 
was  married,  October  14,  1858,  to  Margaret  A.  Portteus, 
of  Franklin  County.  They  have  four  children — three 
boys  and  one  girl.  Mr.  Maddock,  as  an  editor,  has  en- 
joyed great  success,  is  genial  in  disposition,  well  read 
and  well  versed  in  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  his  section  of  the  slate. 


fcCONNELL,  STEWART  T.,  of  Logansport, 
was  born  in  Greenfieid,  Highland  County,  Ohio, 
October  16,  1836,  and  is  the  third  among  eleven 
^-^^  children,  whose  parents  were  Dr.  James  B.  and 
Sarah  D.  (Stewart)  McConnell.  During  boyhood  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  and  in  early  manhood  ob- 
tained a  limited  scientific  and  classical  education.  He 
had  a  fondness  for  debating,  and,  while  a  mere  youth, 
determined  eventually  to  become  a  lawyer.  This  pur- 
pose was  at  length  realized  in  Logansport,  Indiana, 
where,  after  having  read  law  under  the  instruction  of 
Messrs.  Pratt  and  Baldwin,  he  was,  in  1862,  admitted 
to  the  bar.      He  at  once  opened  an   office   in  that  city, 
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and  has  since  remained  there.  Sixteen  years  have 
elapsed,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  those  (jualitics  that 
make  the  successful  lawyer,  he  has  built  up  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  business.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  he  longed  to  enlist  in  defense  of  the 
ll.ig  of  the  Union,  and  w.as  about  to  do  so,  when  he  be- 
came so  crippled  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  military 
duly.  Mr.  .McConnell  never  joined  any  secret  society, 
and  never  aspired  to  any  political  office,  nor  engaged  in 
politics.  But  his  apathy  with  respect  to  mere  partisan- 
ship should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  public  welfare;  for  he  has  always  practically  mani- 
fested a  deep  regard  for  the  dift'u.sion  of  knowledge  and 
the  i>rogress  of  religion.  It  may  be  inferred  that  his 
sentinieiUs  concerning  political  office  are  expressed  in 
the  oft-quoted  lines: 

Wluii   vice  vrcvails,  ami  impious  men  bcir  siv.i)-, 
The  post  of  honor  is  .1  priv.ilc  station." 

He  was  married,  April  3,  1S60,  to  Miss  Louisa  Gib- 
son, daughter  of  Robert  Gibson,  an  early  settler  of  Cass 
County.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  has  been  four  chil- 
tlren,  only  one  of  whom  survives.  Mr.  McConnell,  in 
becoming  a  lawyer,  cho.sc  the  profession  for  which  na- 
ture ad,apleil  him,  and,  consequently,  has  succeeded  in 
it.  lie  compares  favorably  with  his  peers  in  legal  learn- 
ing and  acumen,  and  rises  superior  to  many  in  his  abil- 
ity lo  powerfully  affect  a  jury.  His  higher  intellectual 
faculties  are  supplemented  by  strong  common  sense  and 
a  resolute  will,  and  their  effect  in  oratory  is  heightened 
by  the  charm  of  a  line,  dignified  presence  and  courteous 
manner. 

—  -VfX 
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'AXWEIX,  SAMUEL  C,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon.  Remington,  was  born  October  2,  184O, 
at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  His  father,  Harvey 
H.  Maxwell,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Montgomery  County,  married,  in  early  life,  Isaphena 
Mct'ollough,  and  died  when  Samuel  w.as  between  four  and 
five  years  of  age.  Entering  Ladoga  /Vcademy,  he  took 
the  .scientific  and  classic  course,  and  graduated  in  1862. 
In  .August  of  the  same  year  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
72cl  Indiana,  but  w.as  discharged,  after  a  short  service, 
on  account  of  sickness.  After  leaving  the  army  he  stud- 
ied medicine  with  Doctor  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  Ladoga,  and 
then  attended  the  first  course  of  lectures  at  Rush  Med- 
ical College,  Chicago,  in  1864  and  1865.  He  next 
practiced  medicine  at  Kcntland,  Indiana,  for  a  while: 
but,  feeling  the  need  of  further  instruction,  he  returned 
to  Chicago,  completed  his  course,  graduated,  and  im- 
mediately entcreil  upon  his  profession  at  Remington, 
Indiana,  where  he  now  has  a  large  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness, extending  through  no  less  than  four  counties.  Re- 
mington  being    situateil  ne.ar  one  corner  of   the  county. 
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thereby  affording  ca.'^y  access  lo  three  others.  His  pres- 
ent practice  consists  much  in  consultation  with  other 
physicians,  and  in  surgery,  his  reputation  for  profes- 
sional skill  standing  very  high  in  the  community.  He 
is  president  of  the  District  Medical  Society  for  White, 
Newton,  Jasper,  and  Benton  Counties,  has  been  school 
trustee  for  three  terms,  and  is  senior  elder  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  Sabbath-school  superintendent.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  always  been  an  act- 
ive member  of  the  party.  He  was  married.  June  20, 
1865,  to  Jennie  Parker,  daughter  of  Robert  Parker,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Jasper  County,  and  one  of  its  most 
prominent  men.  They  have  had  four  children — three 
girls  and  one  boy.  The  girls,  bright  and  happy  chil- 
dren, are  living;  but  the  little  boy  is  dead.  The  Doctor 
is  a  man  of  most  pleasing  personal  appearance,  of  the 
strictest  honor,  integrity,  and  uprightness,  amiable  in 
disposition,  and  affable  in  manner.  He  is  respected  by 
the  community  and  beloved  by  liis  family,  and  is  admired 
not  only  for  his  allainnicnts,  but  .^lso  for  his  social  qual- 
ities.    He  is  pre-eminently  a  representative  man. 


ljTccLELL.\ND,  MARQUIS  L.,  cashier  of  the 
J 1  li  l''i''^l  National  IJank,  Valparaiso,  was  born  at 
CT!.-V.}  I-afayette,  Indiana,  February  26,  1S30.  His  par- 
^.^'■•y  ents  were  one  of  six  families  who  founded  the 
now  prosi)erous  city  of  South  Rend.  On  the  organira- 
tion  of  St.  Joseph  County.  John  McClelland,  the  father, 
was  elected  its  first  treasurer.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  in 
1S40,  admired  and  respected  by  all.  This  sad  event  oc- 
curred when  Marquis  was  but  ten  years  of  age.  While 
his  father  lived,  it  was  the  intention  lo  fit  Mar<iuis  for 
a  professional  career,  and,  governed  by  that  purpose,  he 
had  been  carefully  educated.  This,  however,  was  sum- 
marily stopped  when  an  examination  of  affairs  showed 
his  mother  lo  be  in  almost  destitute  circumst.ances.  It 
thus  devolved  on  this  boy,  a  child  scarcely  half  grown, 
to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  the  family,  and  face, 
alone  and  unaide<l,  the  stern  realities  of  life.  He  served 
five  years  as  an  apprentice  at  the  tanners'  and  curriers* 
trade,  and  two  years  subsequently  as  journeyman.  The 
tinancial  condition  of  the  country  at  this  period  was 
such  that  wages  were  reduced  lo  a  beggarly  pittance. 
Mr.  McClelland,  therefore,  abandoned  his  trade,  and, 
for  a  number  of  years  following,  was  employed  as  sales- 
man in  different  mercantile  houses.  In  the  autumn  of 
1S61  he  accepted  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Post-oflices  and  Post-roads,  of  which 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  was  chairman,  and,  at  that  gen- 
tleman's personal  solicitation,  he  acted  as  his  private 
secretary  <luring  the  session  of  the  Forty-second  Con- 
gress. It  is  proper  to  stale,  in  this  connection,  that 
these   two  gentlemen  were   life-long   friends,  their  inli- 
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macy  ilnlin!;  back  to  childliooil.  Roth  brgan  life  in 
poverty— one  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store,  the  other 
as  a  tanner.  One,  by  his  talents  and  energy,  Ijecame 
a  statesman,  holding  the  second  place  of  honor  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  and,  as  has  been  said  of  the  illus- 
trious Washington,  "the  first  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen."  The  other,  while  following  the  more 
lucrative  pursuits  of  business,  has  won  equal  honors 
and  success  in  his  sphere.  During  Mr.  McClelland's 
residence  in  Washington,  his  duties  as  secretary  occu- 
pying but  a  portion  of  his  tiine,  he  employed  the 
remainder  in  alleviating,  so  far  as  possible,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Indiana  soldiers  in  the  hospital,  and  many 
of  the  boys  in  blue,  to  this  day,  hold  the  remem- 
brance of  his  kindness  to  them,  during  those  dark 
and  gloomy  days,  as  the  one  bright  spot  in  their  ter- 
rible hospital  experience.  lie  returned  to  Valparaiso 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  engaged  with  A.  V.  Bar- 
tholomew in  the  selling  of  dry  goods.  This  continued 
four  years,  when  they  closed  out  the  business.  Mean- 
while Mr.  McClelland  had  been  active  in  organizing  the 
First  National  Bank.  He  was  elected  its  first  cashier, 
and  has  held  that  position  ever  since.  Although  a  kad- 
ing  citizen  of  Valparaiso,  and  a  man  whose  hand  and 
purse  are  at  all  times  ready  to  advance  the  best  intei- 
ests  of  the  community,  Mr.  McClelland  has  studiously 
avoided  politics  as  incompatible  with  the  success  of  a 
business  career,  although  a  Re[>ublican,  clinging  tena- 
ciously to  the  tenets  of  the  party.  He  has  filled  two 
terms  as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  this  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  the  height  of  his  political  aspirations. 
He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and,  both  morally  and  materially,  has  aided 
greatly  in  developing  its  growth  and  usefulness.  Mr. 
McClelland  was  married,  October  3,  1S53,  to  Miss  Sarah 
A.  Wilmington,  of  South  Bend.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren,— Theodore,  born  .April  6,  1857,  who  is  assistant 
cashier  in  the  First  National  Bank ;  and  a  daughter. 
Flora,  born  November  7,   1S5S. 


«CINTIRE,  OLIVER  B.,  banker.  Remington, 
Jasper  County,  was  born  December  22,  1840,  in 
Ripley  County,  Indiana.  His  father,  Edward 
Mclntire,  was  a  farmer,  and  his  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Jefferson  County,  Indiana. 
His  mother  was,  before  marriage,  Rachel  A.  Bright, 
being  a  sister  to  the  celebrated  Jesse  D.  Bright,  for 
eighteen  years  United  States  Senator.  His  parents  re- 
moved to  Madison  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  as  a  boy 
he  there  received  his  common  school  education.  He 
afterwards  attended  Hanover  College  for  two  years. 
On  leaving  he  returned  to  the  farm.  In  1S64  he  re- 
moved to  Jasper  County,  bought  a  farm,  and  remained 


on  it  until  1S71,  when  he  removed  to  Remington,  an<l 
engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  for  some  three  )ears.  He 
then  began  as  a  real-estale  operator  and  banker,  the 
firm  being  J.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.  In  1S76  he  bought  out 
Mr.  Shaw's  interest,  and  continued  the  management 
alone.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Re- 
mington, and  does  a  general  banking  and  real-estate 
business.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Mr.  Mclntire  is  a  man  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
building  up  the  town.  He  is  one  of  the  school  trustees, 
being  well  known  and  respected,  and  is  of  good  ]ier- 
sonal  appearance.  He  is  honorable  and  upright  in  his 
dealings,  has  had  a  successful  business  career,  and  is 
now  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  communit)'.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  February  25,  1864,  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  C.  Hughes,  daughter  of  M.  C. 
Hughes,  of  Warsaw,  Kentucky.  They  have  one  child, 
a  bright  little  girl. 
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ERRIFIELD,  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  att..rney 
at  law,  Valparaiso,  Porter  County,  the  son  of  Julin 
and  Katherine  Merrifield,  was  born,  January  ii, 
J^y  1S33,  in  Benton,  Yates  County,  New  York.  His 
father  wab  of  English  extraction,  his  grandfather  having 
been  an  officer  in  the  British  navy ;  his  mother  was  of  Ger- 
man descent,  her  grandfather  coming  from  the  country  of 
the  Rhine.  John  Merrifield  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  w  ho 
had  a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  are  now 
living,  and  in  good  circumstances.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  raised  on  his  father's  farm;  went  to  the  common 
school  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  attended  the 
Starkey  Seminary,  at  Starkey,  New  York,  for  about  four 
years,  where  he  received  a  thorough  academical  educa- 
tion, on  leaving  which  he  went  to  Mishawaka,  Indiana, 
where  he  engaged  in  teaching  school  and  the  study  of 
law  for  some  six  months,  at  its  expiration  going  to 
Goshen,  Indiana.  There  he  followed  the  same  course 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  studying  law  with  Judge  Matthews 
and  Robert  Lowry.  Thence  he  removed  to  Valparaiso, 
where  he  settled,  and  still  remains  in  practice,  in  which 
he  has  been  uninterruptedly  employed  ever  since,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  county,  en- 
joying a  large  business.  He  is  a  man  of  high  legal 
ability.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
where  he  served  two  sessions.  In  December,  1S65,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  was  re-elected.  He  has  many  times 
during  the  past  ten  years  held  the  office  of  Judge,  by 
appointment,  for  the  Circuit  Court.  Mr.  Merrifield  is  a 
man  of  large  public  spirit,  who  has  contributed  liberally 
toward  improvements  in  his  town  and  county.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  since  1S55,  in 
which  he  has  taken  three  degrees.      He  is  a  Democrat  in 
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]ii>litics,  anil  was  a  ik-lcjjaK-  to  tlic  Nalional  Convention 
al  Nc-w  Vurk  al  llie  timr  when  Seymour  was  nominated. 
He  always  takes  an  aetive  pait  in  the  canvass  in  presi- 
dential years.  In  relisjious  views  he  is  liberal.  He  was 
married,  October  9,  1856,  to  Paulina  Skinner,  whose  fa- 
ther was  a  native  of  Xew  York,  now  deceased.  They 
have  si.N  children,  four  girls  and  two  boys,  all  of  whom 
arc  now  attending  school.  The  daughters  are  qualifying 
for  teachers,  and  are  now  finishing  their  education.  Mr. 
.Merrifield,  as  a  lawyer,  stands  high.  He  is  a  man  of 
honor  and  integrity,  enjoying  the  resi)ect  of  the  com- 
munity and  tlie  love  of  his  family.  He  is  of  good  per- 
sonal appearance,  fine  attainments,  and  easy  address, 
and  is  a  courteous  gentleman. 


jJl'ORKIC.AL,  FRANK  HELTON,  physician  and 
1  I  I  ^iiit;e()n,  \'alparaiso,  Porter  County,  was  born  in 
"^  .',\  Mount  Pleasant,  Jay  County,  Indiana,  June  4, 
■- "  <^'^  1844.  He  is  the  son  of  Jacob  antl  Elizabeth 
(Helton)  Morrical.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  Virginia, 
of  (Jerman  descent,  and  his  mother  w,a.s  of  English  ex- 
traction. His  parents  at  an  early  date  removed  to  La- 
porte  Cotinty,  Indiana,  where  as  a  boy  he  received  a 
eoiumon  school  education,  and  also  taught  school,  com- 
niencing  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  the  same  time  devoting 
himself  to  self-cultivation.  Being  a  boy  of  a  studious 
nature,  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire 
instruction.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  attended  the 
State  University,  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  where  he  took 
a  literary  course;  and,  after  remaining  there  two  years, 
he  again  taught  school  for  a  short  time,  when  he  entered 
Oljerlin  College,  Ohio,  where  he  finished  his  special 
course  of  study,  occupying  two  years.  He  then  returned 
to  Laporte,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Professors  Higday  and  Meeker,  two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent physicians  of  the  state,  reiHaining  with  them 
three  years,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  attcnde<l 
his  first  course  of  lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College. 
He  then  located  at  Chesterton,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fessiini  long  enough  to  obtain  money  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  medical  education,  when  be  again  re- 
turned to  Chicago,  attended  another  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  graduated  therefrom  in  the  class  of  1S74  and 
1875,  "lien  he  returned  to  Laporte,  taking  a  special 
course  of  surgery  under  Professor  Meeker,  occupying 
one  year,  when  he  again  removed  to  Chesterton,  Porter 
County,  and  practiced  his  profession  with  great  success 
for  eiglit  years,  during  which  time  he  filled  the  position 
of  surgeon  for  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  in  a  manner  which  refiected  much  credit  upon 
him  for  skill  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  In  187S  he 
was  nominated  as  a  candidate  of  the  National  Green- 
back   party    fiir    repreM-nl.nlive    in    the    Legislature,    but 


was  defeated,  though  running  largely  ahead  of  hi- 
ticket.  In  the  fall  of  1S78  he  removed  to  Valparaiso, 
where  he  is  now  practicing  and  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  Doctor  is  an  a<lmirer  of  natural  curiosities,  of 
which  he  has  a  very  fine  collection.  He  has  had  five 
medical  students  under  him.  .all  of  whom  have  gradu- 
ated at  prominent  colleges,  which  clearly  evinces  his 
great  ability,  not  only  as  a  physician,  but  also  as  a 
teacher.  Until  Jan.  i,  1S79,  he  remained  a  bachelor; 
but  at  that  time  he  married  Emi  L.  Wolf,  a  most  esti- 
m.able  lady,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Wolf,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prominent  men  of  Porter  County. 
The  Doctor  is  a  man  of  most  temperate  habits,  totally 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  spirits,  and  to- 
bacco, and  his  excellent  health  attests  the  correctness 
of  his  views.  Relying  entirely  upon  his  own  energies 
and  resources,  his  position  to-day  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  him  as  a  man,  being  most  truly  not  only  a 
"representative,"  but  .also  a  "self-made  man,"  one  who 
is  an  honor  to  himself  and  state.  His  desire  to  study 
medicine  began  as  far  back  as  his  memory  carries  him, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  he  naturally 
followed  his  early  inclination,  and  may  be  considered  a 
"born  physician."  In  religious  views  he  is  liberal. 
Dr.  Morrical  has  been  a  member  of  the  society  of  Odil- 
fellows  for  some  eight  years,  of  which  Order  he  is  a 
zealous  member,  and  has  been  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  St.  Joseph  Medical  Association,  in  which  he 
stands  high.  He  is  a  man  of  magnificent  appearance 
and  splendid  address,  of  most  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
cultivated  and  courteous  gentleman.  As  a  physician  he 
ranks  among  the  highest  in  the  state,  anil  is  one  who 
has  won  his  position  by  his  own  indomitable  energy  and 
assiduous  study. 


A'P  EWLAND,  DR.  JAMES  II.,  a  physician  of  Val- 
^  \  paraiso,  was  born.  December  9,  1S20,  in  Lawrence 
C_^V.  County,  Indiana.  Mis  parents  were  John  anti 
'^'•-'^  Agnes  Newland,  wlio  were  natives  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  His  father  was  an  active  politician, 
l>cing  identified  with  the  faction  known  as  the  Jackson 
Democratic  party.  James  Newland  was  early  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  liis  father  having  died  when  he 
was  but  a  child,  and  had  l>ul  few  opportunities  for  an 
education.  Two  montiis  in  the  year,  during  the  winter 
season,  he  attended  school,  being  obliged  to  walk  three 
and  a  half  miles,  often  but  poorly  clad,  and  sometimes 
barefooted.  He  was,  however,  a  precocious  lad;  antl 
even  under  these  trying  circumstances  made  good  prog* 
ress  in  his  studies.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  attended 
for  a  lime  a  select  grammar  school.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  applied  to  the  school  commissioners  for  a  license 
to  teach,  and  received  one  signed  by  Richar<l  M.  Thomp- 
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son,  the  present  Secretan-  of  the  Xnvv.  Thus  equipped, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  district  school,  in  which  he 
taught  until  1S41,  meanwhile  devoting  all  his  spare 
time  to  study.  He  was  then  licensed  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  by  the  Methodist  conference,  a  calling  which 
he  followed  for  three  years,  after  which  he  was  for  a 
time  local  minister.  His  health  failing,  he  was  taken 
by  his  friends,  in  lS-)4,  into  the  forests  north  of  Mil- 
waukee, with  the  hope  that  the  change  would  be  a  ben- 
efit to  him..  He  remained  there  until  1S47,  dividing 
his  time  between  chopping  timber,  clearing  land,  and 
school- teaching.  Having  recovered  his  health,  Mr. 
Newland  returned  to  Boone  County,  Indiana,  where  he 
resumed  teaching,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  1S49  he  bought  a  drug-store,  conducting  the  business 
and  practicing  medicine  until  1S52,  when  he  went  to 
Chicago,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Rush  Medical 
College,  receiving  a  physician's  certificate.  In  the  same 
year  his  drug-store,  with  all  its  contents,  was  burned, 
leaving  him  penniless.  He  then  removed  to  Pleasant 
Hill,  Indiana,  where  for  six  years  he  gave  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  most 
gratifying  results.  In  1S59  he  removed  to  Valparaiso. 
where  he  has  since  continued  the  practice  of  medicine, 
displaying  a  degree  of  skill  which  has  been  rewarded 
by  an  extensive  and  lucrative  patronage.  In  1869  he 
passed  an  examination  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College, 
and  received  a  diploma.  Dr.  Xewland  possesses  a 
strong,  yet  sympathetic,  nature;  and  by  his  conscien- 
.tious  fidelity  has  won  the  regard  and  confidence  of  his 
patrons.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  typical  family  physician, 
doing  honor  to  so  responsible  a  relation.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  which  he  became 
connected  in  1S37.  He  was  married,  in  1S44,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Davis,  of  Thornton,  Indiana,  who  died  JIarch  7, 
1871.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children — one  only 
sun-iving.  He  was  married  a  second  time  to  Miss  M. 
E.  Reeves,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  Mav. 
1872. 


3CTiCH0LS0X,  J.\MES  CROZIER,  of  Crown  Point, 
Ji\-  Lake  County,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  the  son  of 
CJ^.,  William  and  Marj-  Ann  (Sherrard)  Nicholson,  who 
'^■s  were  also  natives  of  Ireland.  He  was  born  Sep- 
tember 18,  1818,  in  the-  townland  and  parish  of  Dona- 
cloney,  in  Down  County,  province  of  Ulster.  His  advan- 
tages for  an  early  education  were  limited,  the  most  of  his 
time  having  been  spent  working  in  the  mill  (.f  his  father, 
who  was  a  linen  manufacturer  and  bleacher.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  hoped  to  realize  his  desires  for  position 
and  wealth,  believing  them  to  be  more  readily  obtained 
in  America  than  in  the  Old  Worid.  Januar)-  4,  1841, 
he  landed  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  remained  for  about 


six  months:  then  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  fri.>m  thence, 
in  1S42.  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until  1843,  at  which  time  he  moved  near  Crr-wn  Point, 
Indiana.  There  he  purchased  a  tract  oi  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  oi  land,  and  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  improving  and  tilling  it.  In  1851  he  sold  a  part  of 
his  farm  and  moved  into  the  village  of  Crown  Point, 
where  he  still  resides.  He  selected  a  beautiful  site  on 
Court  Street,  upon  which  he  built  a  fine  residence, 
where  he  lives,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  wealth  can  secure.  Some  years  ago  he 
inherited  a  liberal  fortune,  which,  united  with  his  own 
accumulations,  enabled  him,  after  liberally  providing  for 
each  of  his  children,  to  retire  from  active  business  and 
devote  himself  to  the  embellishment  of  his  beautiful 
home  and  other  congenial  occupations.  Mr.  Nicholson 
is  a  true  type  of  the  Iri^h  gentleman,  affable,  kind,  and 
courteous  by  nature.  In  conversation  he  is  extremely 
entertaining,  as  he  is  intelligent  and  well-read.  Mr.  Nich- 
olson has  lived  in  Lake  County  for  over  thirty-six  years, 
and  is  among  the  pioneers  of  the  place.  When  lie  went 
to  Crown  Point  it  was  a  village  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  iuhabitants,  and  the  surrounding  country  was 
almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  He  has  lived  to  see  the 
small  village  grow  to  a  city  of  three  thousand  souls, 
and  the  county  increased  to  a  population  of  fully  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  a  Republican, 
and,  although  firm  in  his  political  convictions,  is  in  no 
sense  a  professed  politician,  always  avoiding  the  tur- 
moils and  excitement  of  political  strife.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  an  attendant  upon  and  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  a  citizen  he  is 
much  respected  and  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. He  was  married,  September  9,  1S44,  to 
Margaret  Ann  Fancher,  formerly  of  Fountain  County, 
Indiana,  who  died  September  14,  1S74,  leaving  three 
children,  one  son  and  two  daughters:  William  C,  who 
is  .assistant  clerk  in  the  county  auditor's  office  ;  Mary 
.\nn,  wife  of  Henry  J.  Prier,  a  merchant  of  Indianap- 
olis; Cynthia  E.,  wife  of  John  H,  Prier,  formerly  a 
merchant,  now  sheriff  of  Lake  County,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  not  again  married  since  the  death  uf  his 
wife. 

K»-: 

^|-AlERCE,  SIMEON,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  citi- 
■1  ■,  z^n  of  \'.Tlparaiso.  Indiana,  was  born  March  20, 
"T^.^i  1S14,  at  Hamburg,  Erie  County,  New  York.  His 
-j''  parents,  Jesse  and  Ann  Jeannette  Pierce,  \A'ere  na- 
tives of  New  England.  His  early  educational  advan- 
tages were  extremely  limited,  being  derived  from  attend- 
ance at  a  district  country  school  for  about  three  months 
of  each  vear  until  the  age  of  eighteen.  During  his 
boyhood  his  time  out  of  school  was  spent  in  hard  work 
on  the  farm,  and  from  necessitv  he  was  much  more  fa- 
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inili:ir  willi  lalinriDus  woik  limn  pleasurable  recreation. 
Ills  niollier  died  when  he  was  l)ut  ten  years  of  age.  lie 
had  a  relciuive  memory  and  an  aclive,  incjuiring  mind,  and 
ihiis,  nolwilhstanding  his  me.ager  advantages,  ac<|uired 
an  education  sufficient 'for  the  business  pursuits  of  life. 
In  the  spring  of  1833  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  at  buffalo, 
New  VorU,  on  board  the  schooner  "  Post-boy."  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  the  vessel  was  driven  ashore  dur- 
ing a  storm,  at  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  at  which  place 
Mr.  Pierce  spent  the  winter.  The  vessel  being  released 
the  following  spring,  he  again  shipped  as  one  of  her 
crew,  and  sailed  during  that  season.  In  the  fall  of  1834 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  New  Buffalo,  Michigati, 
where  he  became  eng.aged  as  real-estate  dealer.  Subse- 
quently lie  was  interested  in  boat  property,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  freighting  on  the  Illinois  Canal  for  two  sea- 
sons. In  1S52  he  removed  from  New  Buffalo  to  Lake 
Station,  Indiana,  where  he  engaged  in  merchandising, 
opening  a  store  of  general  supplies.  This  he  continued 
until  1S5J,  when  he  sold  his  stock  in  trade,  and  bought 
a  tract  of  land  of  six  hundred  acres  on  Twenty-mile 
Prairie,  and,  until  1S65,  gave  his  undivided  attention 
to  its  imi)rovemenl,  raising  stock  and  grain.  He  then 
removed  to  Valparaiso,  again  becoming  interested  in  the 
mercantile  business.  Subsequently  he  sold  his  farm  and 
goods,  and,  with  his  family,  in  June,  1S69,  emigrated 
to  California,  with  the  view  of  settling  on  the  Pacillc 
slope.  .Vfler  a  prospecting  tour  of  three  months  by 
steamer,  they  returned  by  way  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroacl  to  Indiana,  feeling  that  Valparaiso  was  to  them 
more  desirable  as  a  homo  than  any  other  place  yet  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Pierce  again  resumed  the  selling  of 
goods,  wliich  he  continued  for  about  three  years.  In 
1S72  he  retired  from  active  business,  leaving  his  trade 
in  the  hands  of  R.  Quatermass,  who  is  still  successfully 
carrying  it  on,  largely  extended  in  all  its  departments. 
The  business  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
house  stands  first  among  those  of  that  city.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  what  is  known  as  the  Quatermass  Opera-house 
Block,  Main  Street.  Mr.  Pierce's  time  is  given  to  the 
embellishment  of  his  beautiful  home  and  its  surround- 
ings and  to  the  general  supervision  of  his  money  and 
])ropcrty.  lie  has  carried  financial  success  into  M  his 
enterprises,  and  acquired  an  ample  competence.  .'\s  a 
ciii/en  he  is  highly  respected.  His  is  a  marked  example 
of  those  sound,  ]>ractical  business  qualities  which  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  those  personal  and 
social  habits  that  retain  j^ublic  esteem.  In  politics  he  is 
a  staunch  Democrat,  ever  firm  in  the  defense  of  his  po- 
litical convictions,  but  is  not  a  politician  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  an  office-seeker,  preferring 
the  quiet  pursuits  of  business  and  the  comforts  of  home. 
He  h.as,  however,  .nt  different  limes,  accepted  the  office 
of  councilman  of  the  city,  having  *;crved  six  years  in 
that  c.ipacily.      He  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Masonic 


Fr.ilernity,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter,  ami 
Coinmandery.  He  has  also  been  active  and  |>romineiit 
in  the  temperance  work  for  the  bust  fourteen  years.  Mr. 
Pierce  is  an  honored  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Valparaiso,  having  united  with  it  in  1865, 
and  is  a  generous  contributor  to  its  financial  necessities. 
By  those  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  Church 
he  is  much  beloved  and  admired,  having,  by  his  Chris- 
tian example,  added  much  to  the  spiritual  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Church,  and,  by  his  liberality,  to  its 
material  interest  and  prosperity.  As  a  citizen  and  friend 
he  is  respected,  esteemed,  and  beloveti.  He  was  mar- 
ried, October  4,  1S36,  to  Miss  Amanda  K.  Pratt,  of 
New  Buffalo,  Michigan.  She  died  l>ecember  19,  1861, 
leaving  four  cliildren,  two  of  whom — the  wives  of  Reu- 
ben Quatermass  and  George  E.  Martin — arc  now  living. 
Mr.  Pierce  was  again  married,  November  5,  1863,  to 
Mrs.  .Mmira  Russel,  his  present  wife. 


g\0ST,  REV.  .MARTIN  M.,  D.  D.,  Late  of  I.0- 
JS  gansport,  Indiana,  was  born  at  Cornwall,  Ver- 
fT.y  mont,  December  3,  1S05,  and  died  October  II, 
<■  •■■  1S76.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  intellect  and 
talent,  who  died  while  yet  a  young  roan.  Mr.  Post 
early  showed  jjromise  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  boy  pos- 
sessed the  same  refinement  of  character  that  was  so 
marked  a  trait  in  his  manhood.  He  graduated,  in  l8z3, 
from  Middlebury  College,  as  valedictorian.  Dr.  Chick- 
ering,  of  Portland,  Dr.  Hall,  of  Auburn,  and  (lovernor 
I'oot,  of  Vermont,  were  his  classmates.  In  his  senior 
year  he  became  a  Christian,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  graduated  in  1S29.  He  spent  his  v,acations  in  dis- 
tributing Bibles,  and  to  that  end  made  long  journeys  in 
the  wilderness,  both  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
After  his  ordination  he  at  once  commenced  his  labors  at 
Logansport,  in  December,  1829.  He  soon  organized  a 
small  Church,  the  parent  of  the  two  large  Presbyterian 
societies  of  to-day.  Cass  and  the  adjoining  counties  are 
now  dotted  with  Presbyterian  Churches,  founded  and 
for  many  years  superintended  by  him.  His  home  w-as 
at  first  in  the  village  inn,  and  his  library  consisted  of  a 
Bible,  a  hymn-book,  an<l  a  few  religious  tracts.  In 
December,  1850,  he  delivered  his  "Retrospect  of  a 
Ministry  of  Thirty  Vears. "  A  few  years  previous  to  his 
death  he  yielded  the  p.astoiate  of  Log.insport  Church 
into  younger  hands;  but  he  w.as  not  content  to  remain 
idle;  he  worked  in  a  narrower  field  in  the  country  as 
joyfully  as  if  he  were  occupying  some  metropolitan 
pulpit.  Dr.  Post  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  \V.ibash 
College,  and  an  active  patron  and  trustee  of  the  numer- 
ous seminaries,  Bible,  temiierance,  and  charit.able  socie- 
ties that  have  sprung  up  in  Logansport  and  neighboring 
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cities.  He  was  married  twice  lie  liad  live  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Eacli  son  received  a  full  collegiate  and 
theological  education,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  His  youngest  son,  Rev.  R.  O.  Post,  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Church  which,  half  a  century  ago,  he 
planted  there  in  the  forest.  For  over  forty-one  years 
he  occupied  the  residence  in  which  his  widow  now  re- 
sides. Dr.  Post  was  tall  and  slender.  For  ten  years 
preceding  his  death  his  health  was  delicate.  He  was 
modest  to  a  fault.  Few  more  humble  men  ever  lived. 
The  Bible  was  to  him  the  Book  of  books.  His  delight 
was  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  on  it  did  he  meditate 
day  and  night.  As  a  preacher  he  was  eloquent  and 
scholarly,  and  possessed  a  heart  full  of  sympathy.  By 
his  consistent  walk  in  life  he  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  community.  By  his  death  the  Church  lost  one 
of  her  most  faithful  and  devoted  members,  and  Logans- 
port  one  of  her  most  valued  citizens. 


VJfP|RATT,  ALONZO  J.,  ]\L  D.,  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  was  born  January 
i6,    1825,  in   the   town   of  Hector,    now   Schuyler 

fS'  County,  New  York.  He  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Betsey  (Wilcox)  Pratt,  who  were  natives  respectively  of 
Vermont  and  New  York.  His  father  was  a  school- 
teacher, and  was  eminently  successful  in  his  profession. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Wilcox,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Delaware  County,  New  York.  Dr.  Pratt 
enjoyed  good  educational  advantages  until  eleven  years 
of  age,  when  he  removed,  with  his  father's  family, 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Oswego,  Kendall  County,  Illinois,  where  his  school  op- 
portunities were  more  limited.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old  his  father  met  with  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
caused  'by  the  state  failing  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
the  contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Canal, 
he  having  furnished  supplies  almost  to  the  e.\tent  of 
his  means.  With  the  remnants  of  his  fortune  he 
bought  a  tract  of  timber-land  in  Elkhart  County,  In- 
diana, and,  with  the  help  of  his  two  sons,  Alonzo  and 
Aaron,  commenced  its  improvement.  During  the  first 
year  of  their  farm-life  these  two  boys,  who  had  never 
h?d  any  experience  in  manual  labor,  cut,  split,  and  put 
into  fences  ten  thousand  rails,  besides  doing  a  large 
amount  of  other  hard  work.  During  the  following 
seven  years  Alonzo  gave  all  his  time  and  energies,  dur- 
mg  the  summer  months,  to  hard  labor,  attending  school 
during  the  winters.  He  then  devoted  two  years  to  study 
in  the  high  school,  and  reading  medicine  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Allen,  preparatory  to  a  college  course  at 
the  Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  he  en- 
tered in    1852.     He    took   one   summer's   course   in   the 

Literary  Class,  and  two  winter  terms  in  the  Medical 
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Department.  He  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  of 
forty-two  students,  receiving  the  highest  honors  of  the 
university.  Dr.  Pratt's  early  tastes  had  led  him  to  a 
choice  of  the  medical  profession,  an  inclination  to  which 
he  faithfully  adhered.  In  May,  1854,  he  went  to 
Crown  Point  to  practice  his  profession,  and,  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  W.  C. 
Farmington,  a  connection  which  existed  until  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1S56.  In  1859  he  associated  with  him 
in  practice  Dr.  Higgins,  a  relation  which  continued 
but  one  year.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Pratt  has  continued 
his  practice  alone  and  in  the  same  office.  He  is  an 
honored  and  active  Mason,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Lodge 
and  Chapter.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  in 
the  organization  of  the  latter  in  Crown  Point.  He 
has  served  as  coroner  of  Lake  County  fourteen  years, 
and  as  county  physician  four  years.  As  a  physician 
and  surgeon  he  takes  high  rank,  and  has  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice  than  any  other  physician  in 
the  county.  The  Doctor  has  qualified  himself  for  this 
honorable  position  through  his  own  untiring  energy, 
having  earned  by  his  own  labor  the  means  which  ena- 
bled him  to  get  a  thorough  medical  education.  He  is 
now  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  home  and  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  a  prosperous  life.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  prosperity,  he  is  not  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
others  less  fortunate,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  He  has 
educated,  and  assisted  through  college,  three  young 
men — all  of  whom  have  become  successful.  As  a  citizen 
Dr.  Pratt  is  as  highly  esteemed  as  in  his  office  of  phy- 
sician. He  was  married,  August  iS,  1857,  to  Mrs. 
Farmington,  who  died  November,  185S.  He  was  again 
married,  March  26,  1S61,  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Pratt,  of 
Jackson,  Michigan.  They  have  three  daughters.  Dr. 
Pratt  is  a  Republican. 


^^R.ATT,  DANIEL  DARWIN,  LL.  D.,  was  born 
d-f,  at  Palermo,  Maine,  October  24,  1813,  and  died  at 
Vip'  Logansport,  Sunday,  June  17,  1S77.  His  father 
Ciz^'  was  a  physician,  and  a  son  of  David  Pratt,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachu- 
setts. His  mother,  Sallie  Rodgers  Hill,  was  a  most  re- 
markable ^\-oman,  a  Baptist  of  the  deepest  piety,  and 
exceedingly  gifted  in  prayer  and  exhortation.  While 
Mr.  Pratt  was  yet  an  infant  the  family  removed  to 
Fenner,  Madison  County,  New  York.  His  early  years 
were  spent  in  severe  toil  upon  his  father's  farm,  which 
consisted  of  sixty  acres  of  stony  ground.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  gave  promise  of  such  abilities  that  it 
was  resolved  to  educate  him.  Accordingly,  in  1S25,  he 
entered  the  seminary  at  Cazenovia,  New  York,  then 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Porter,  and,  in  1S27,  the  fresh- 
man class  of  Hamilton  College.      He  graduated,  in  1S31, 
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the  valedictorian  of  a  class  in  which  were  Rev.  Dr. 
Kendrick,  president  of  Rochester  University,  John 
Cochrane  and  Thomas  1'.  Davis,  of  New  York,  both 
honored  Congressmen,  and  Judge  O.  S.  Williams,  of 
Clinton,  New  York.  Mr.  Pratt  was  a  tine  classical 
scholar  and  orator.  One  of  his  first  eflTorls  after  grad- 
uating, when  only  eighteen  years  old,  was  an  oration  in 
a  village  church,  the  fame  of  which  is  still  spoken  of 
in  Madison  County.  Directly  after  his  graduation  he 
was  called  to  take  the  place  of  a  professor  in  Madison 
University.  Among  his  papers  is  a  scrap,  signed  by 
half  a  dozen  students,  now  eminent  liaptist  doctors  of 
divinity,  espressing  their  complete  satisfaction  with  his 
labors  as  a  teacher.  With  the  funds  so  acquired,  in  the 
winter  of  1831,  he  read  law  at  Cazenovia.  In  the  spring 
he  turned  his  face  westward.  In  1832  he  taught  school 
at  Rising  Sun,  Indiana.  In  1S34  he  wrote,  and  studied 
law,  in  the  office  of  Calvin  Fletcher,  at  Indianapolis. 
In  1S36  he  removed  to  a  permanent  settlement  at  Lo- 
gansport,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of  Northern  Indi- 
ana rang  with  his  fame,  which  was  founded  upon  the 
solid  bases  of  integrity  and  ability.  He  never  resorted 
to  any  of  the  devices  of  superficial  men,  but  made  him- 
self a  necessity  to  every  man  who  had  a  complicated 
lawsuit,  or  was  unjustly  accused.  He  was  considered 
the  ablest  lawyer  in  Northern  Indiana.  Although  a 
man  of  somewhat  slow  mental  processes,  his  reach  and 
grasp  were  wonderful,  and  his  industry  indefatigable. 
The  late  Hon.  W.  Z.  Stuart,  a  most  competent  judge, 
often  remarked  that  "  Mr.  Pratt  would  develop  more 
original  views  of  law  in  a  case  that  he  studied,  and 
maintain  them  belter  and  with  more  authorities,"  than 
any  other  man  he  ever  knew.  Of  commanding  presence 
and  unlimited  endurance,  with  the  most  eloquent  words, 
he  could  sway  a  jury  almost  at  will.  He  wa.s  the  safest 
of  counselors,  always  sound,  and  eminent  in  his  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Pratt  was  a  Whig  during  the  life-time  of  that 
party,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  success.  In  1847 
he  was  nominated  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1S48  he  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors.  In  1S51 
and  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  ^tale  legislature,  and 
both  times  became  the  leader  in  the  House.  In  i860 
he  was  secretary  of  the  convention  at  Chicago  that 
nominated  President  Lincoln,  and  attracted  great  atten- 
tion by  his  magnificent  voice  and  presence.  But  politics 
was  to  him  a  distasteful  pursuit,  and  he  participated  but 
little  in  public  afl'airs  until  forced  to  do  so  in  1868. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Pratt  was  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the  Union.  Mis  eldest  son  fell  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  his 
heart  and  purse  were  always  open  to  the  soldier.  In 
lS6l,  when  I.ogansport  and  Cass  County  sent  out,  upon 
a  three  days'  notice,  two  companies  of  soldiers,  he  ad- 
vanced hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  needy  families  of 
those  who   had   gone.     In   1863  he  received   the  unani- 


mous vote  of  his  party,  then  in  the  minority,  for  United 
Slates  Senator.  In  i868  he  was  elected  liy  a  large  ma- 
jority for  representative  to  Congress.  In  January,  1869, 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  chosen  to 
the  United  States  .Senate,  to  succeed  Hon.  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks,  and  served  on  the  committees  on  Pensions, 
Claims,  and  District  of  Columbia.  Millions  of  dollars 
were  allowed  or  disallowed  on  his  simple  recommenda- 
tion. Seven  large  volumes  of  reports  were  the  product 
of  his  industry.  So  conscientious  was  he  that  on  one 
occasion  Senator  Sumner  remarked  to  Wendell  Phillips 
that  *'  Mr.  Pratt  was  the  most  absolutely  honest  man  he 
ever  knew."  During  his  Senatorship  Mr.  Pratt  made 
elaborate  speeches  on  the  Admiralty  Jurisdiction,  the 
Payment  of  War  Losses,  the  Rights  of  Settlers  to  Public 
Lands,  the  Amnesty  Bill,  and  on  other  topics.  In  May, 
1S75,  he  was  ajipointed  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. At  that  time  the  war  against  the  whisky  ring 
was  beginning,  and  for  eighteen  months  Mr.  Pratt  was 
Secretary  Bristow's  right-hand  man.  Too  intense  appli- 
cation to  the  duties  of  this  office  brought  on  the  disease 
of  the  heart  from  which  he  died.  In  1876  he  received 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor  of  Indiana, 
but  declined  it  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  was  twice 
married.  In  1839,  to  Miss  Sophia  J.  James,  of  Rising 
Sun,  Indiana.  Of  their  four  children  only  one,  a  mar- 
ried daughter,  survives.  In  May.  1S65,  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Jane  D.  Warren.  In  1872  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton  College.  He  was 
such  a  master  of  the  English  language  that  any  thing 
from  his  pen  solicited  attention.  He  was  often  urged 
to  address  literary  societies,  but  uniformly  declined.  In 
his  religious  views  he  was  a  Unitarian.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  often  talked  with  his  friends 
about  dfiath,  saying  that  he  had  seen  the  good  and  ill 
of  life,  and  had  done  the  best  he  knew  how.  He  died 
suddenly,  as  he  had  wished,  in  the  harness.  He  was, 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  engaged  in  dictating  an  article 
for  publication  in  the  !^lar,  of  Logansport.  Thus  does 
the  historian  give  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of 
this  noble  man.  The  limited  space  will  not  permit 
giving  in  detail  the  faithful  services  uniformly  ren- 
dered to  his  neighbors,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  Few 
men  ever  lived  such  a  happy  life,  or  were  so  blessed  in 
their  family  and  surroundings,  or  had  such  absolute 
control  of  themselves,  and  served  their  day  and  genera- 
tion so  usefully.  Of  dignified  presence,  his  massive 
forehead  flanked  with  iron-gray  locks,  six  feel  four  in 
height,  and  a  giant  in  weight  and  proportions,  he  had 
a  mind  and  heart  in  full  proportion  to  his  body.  His 
death  was  a  national  loss.  His  funeral  was,  doubtless, 
one  of  the  largest  ever  witnessed.  Members  of  the  bar 
of  adjoining  counties  and  sister  cities  attended  in  a  body, 
and,  besides,  numerous  eminent  men  of  the  stale  and 
nation  were  in  attendance. 
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fEYNOLDS,  ALFRED  W.,  attorney-at-bw,  Mon- 
ticello,  was  born  in  I'erry  Counly,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber l8,  1839.  His  parents — Ebenezer  and  Eliza- 
beth (Yost)  Reynolds — were  early  settlers  in  Perry 
County.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  left 
home  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  entered  the  high  school 
at  Monticello,  then  under  the  management  of  George 
Bowman.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Wabash 
College,  where  he  remained  one  year,  taking  a  classical 
course.  From  there  he  went  to  Monmouth  College, 
Illinois,  and  remained  one  year,  continuing  a  classical, 
as  well  as  scientific,  course.  He  then  returned  to  Mon- 
ticello, and  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  David  Turpie, 
reading  law  with  him  two  years.  In  1S64  he  located  at 
Winamac,  Pulaski  Counly,  and,  after  practicing  his 
profession  there  one  year,  returned  to  Monticello, 
and  continued  there  his  rounds,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful.  He  continues  to  have  an  extensive 
business  ;  is  a  hard  worker,  thorough  and  efficient  in  his 
profession,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in 
the  place.  For  four  years  he  held  the  office  of  common 
pleas  prosecutor  for  the  Common  Pleas  Court  compris- 
ing the  counties  of  Carroll,  White,  and  Benton.  He 
has  traveled  considerably  through  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern states.  He  married,  in  June,  1873,  Louisa  G.  Ma- 
gee,  of  Monticello.  They  have  one  child  — a  bright,  in- 
telligent boy,  four  years  of  age.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a 
man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  intelligent,  genial, 
well-informed  on  ail  important  topics,  and  liberal  in  his 
religious  views.  He  is  loved  by  his  family,  and  has  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resides.     In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 


KANFORD,    GEORGE,    a    prominent   business    man 
Kll)  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Crown  Point,  Lake  County, 

f  Indiana,  was  born  May  19,  1S23,  in  North  Adams 
Township,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.  He 
is  a  son  of  Alvan  Sanford  and  Hannah  (Wells)  Sanford, 
who  were  natives  respectively  of  Taunton  and  Berk- 
shire Counties,  in  that  state.  Alvan  Sanford  was  a 
machinist  and  builder  by  trade,  and  a  manufacturer 
of  cotton  cloth.  He  erected  and  was  the  half  owner 
of  the  Slater  Cotton  Mill,  at  North  .'\dams,  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Slater,  w  ho 
was  the  introducer  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  by  m.a- 
chinery  in  this  country,  and  a  most  extraordinary  man. 
Mrs.  Sanford,  who,  for  many  years,  has  resided  with  her 
son,  is  a  lady  of  striking  appearance,  of  a  strong  mind 
and  general  intelligence,  and  of  an  amiable  and  kindly 
disposition.  She  reads  much  and  attentively,  and  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  current  news  of  the  day.  Her 
mind  is  well  stored  with  the  events  of  a  long,  useful, 
and  observing  life.     Although  now  in  the  seventy-sixth 


year  of  her  age,  she  is  seemingly  in  the  full  possession 
ol  her  mental  powers,  and  exhibits  that  energy  and 
force  of  mind  and  reason  which  characterized  her  forty 
years  ago.  In  conversation  she  is  free,  pleasing,  and 
instructive.  She  is  a  worthy  and  honored  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  lady  of  strong  religious  con- 
victions, and  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian.  She  has 
lived  the  full  measure  of  womanhood,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  those  who  know  her  best  are  ready  to  sav 
that  her  life  has  been  spent  nobly  and  worthily.  The 
early  advantages  for  an  education  enjoyed  by  Mr.  San- 
ford were  extremely  limited,  and  were  only  such  as  were 
obtainable  in  the  winters  at  a  district  school.  He  was 
employed  about  the  farm  during  the  summer  seasons, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  His 
father  having  met  with  a  reverse  of  fortune  during  the 
financial  crisis  of  1S37-3S,  George  was  taken  from  school, 
and  apprenticed  for  four  years  to  a  manufacturer  of 
furniture  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  ^^■here  the  family 
had  been  previously  removed.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  he  received  instruction  in  the  cabinet-maker's 
trade,  and  his  board  and  twenty  dollars  in  money  per 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  went  to  Cape 
Ann,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  resumed 
work  at  his  trade  as  a  journeyman.  In  1848  he  went 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  engaged  as  clerk  and 
general  overseer  in  a  large  furniture  establishment, 
where  he  remained  until  1S56,  when  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  New  York  jiost-office  as  letter-carrier, 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  two  years,  when  he  resigned 
his  position,  and  removed  to  Crown  Point,  Indiana. 
His  father  having  preceded  him  in  1S57,  and  opened  a 
hardware  store,  George  became  associated  in  business 
with  his  father,  which  was  continued  until  1S65,  when 
they  sold  their  goods  and  trade  to  William  Hcvperpee. 
In  1S69  they  began  in  the  paint  and  oil  business,  in 
which  they  continued  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  December  24,  1871,  wdien  the  business 
and  its  management  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  son.  He  still  continues  it,  having  added  to  his 
stock  as  the  demand  seemed  to  require.  He  has  recently 
increased  his  trade  by  putting  in  a  full  assortment  of 
shelf  hardware.  Mr.  Sanford,  as  a  business  man,  is 
careful  and  discreet,  and  possesses  more  than  ordinary 
financi.il  ability.  By  a  judicious  system  in  the  purchase 
of  his  stock,  and  a  watchful  care  of  his  accounts  and 
his  debtors,  he  has  been  enabled  to  pass  unembar- 
rassed through  the  past  years  of  business  depression, 
shrinkage  of  values,  and  the  financial  disasters  which 
have  overtaken  so  many  of  his  associates.  His  is  a  not- 
able example  of  those  sound  financial  qualities  which 
secure  success,  and  of  those  personal  and  social  habits 
that  retain  public  confidence  and  esteem.  His  courtesy 
and  integrity  give  him  a  high  place  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.      His  business  enterprises  have  been 
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financially  successful,  anil  have  enabled  him  to  acquire 
a  competence.  In  1875  Mr.  Sanford  was  elected,  by 
the  state  Legislature,  to  the  ofiice  of  trustee  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home,  at  Kniyhtstown,  Indiana,  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  He  has  also  held  minor  official  po- 
sitions in  his  own  town.  In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced 
Democrat,  firm  and  earnest  in  the  support  and  defense 
of  his  political  convictions.  Pos.sessing  a  strong  mind 
and  a  positive  character,  he  is  sometimes  regarded  by  his 
political  opponents  as  arbitrary  in  his  ideas  of  political 
policy.  He  is  neither  a  professed  politician  nor  office- 
seeker,  never  wishing  and  rarely  accepting  a  party  nom- 
ination. Mr.  Sanford  united  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
in  1870.  and  belongs  to  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter,  and 
Council.  .Mthough  not  a  member  of  any  Church  or- 
ganization, he  is  a  believer  in  the  Gospel  as  taught  in 
Methodist,  Haptist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  is  a 
liberal  contributor  and  attendant  of  the  last-named  soci- 
ety, of  which  his  wife  and  mother  are  members.  He 
was  married,  October  4,  1S48,  to  Miss  Lucy  Sanborn, 
of  Rockport,  Massachusetts;,  who  died  in  1S62,  leaving 
one  son,  .Mvan  Wells  Sanford,  born  M.ay  18,  1856.  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  is  now  ca.shier  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  wholesale  house  of  Heath  &  Milligan,  deal- 
ers in  white  lead,  zinc,  and  colors,  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Sanford  w.as  again  married,  July  10,  1872,  to  Miss 
Caroline  E.  Williams,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  who  is  a  most 
estimable  lady,  of  many  virtues  and  kindly  nature.  As 
a  citizen  Mr.  Sanford  is  much  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bors and  patrons,  and  his  kind  and  considerate  inter- 
course with  family  and  intimate  friends  causes  him  to 
be  beloved  and  admired. 


^7. 

■jQhIFI.HS,  JESSE,  of  Rochester,  Indiana,  son  of 
i-^  William  and  Elizabeth  (Logan)  Shields,  was  bom, 
„•;;■  September  15,  1820,  in  Madison,  Jefferson  County, 
'■■O  Indiana.  His  father,  a  pioneer  of  Jefferson  County, 
removed  there  from  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  His  mother 
w.as  a  daughter  of  nenjamin  Logan,  of  Licking  County, 
Kentucky,  a  friend  and  .associate  of  Daniel  Boone,  with 
whom  he  emigrated  from  North  Carolina.  Losing  his 
parents  when  a  child,  he  removed,  when  about  ten  years 
of  .age,  with  friends,  to  Rochester,  Fulton  County,  then 
but  a  small  village,  the  surrounding  country  being  occu- 
pied by  Indians.  Mis  early  education  was  acquired  in 
the  common  schools  of  Fulton  County.  Being  fond  of 
reading,  by  his  industry  and  perseverance  he  made  sub- 
st.antial  progress.  .At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  under- 
took to  learn  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  served  in 
that  branch  of  trade  for  five  years,  after  which  he  de- 
voted a  few  years  to  agriculture.  For  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  he  h.as  been  a  merchant,  and  is  the  oldest 
resident  in  Fulton  Counlv.     In  1868  he  erected  the  first 


brick  building  in  Rochester.  In  politics  .Mr.  Shields  is 
a  Democrat  of  the  "  JefTersonian  school."  Being  elected 
in  1867  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  se^^■ed  one 
term  in  that  body.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Rochester  by  President  James  Buchanan  in  1858,  and 
was  succeeded  by  President  Lincoln's  appointee  in  1861. 
Mr.  Shields  has  been  married  three  times:  June  18,  1844, 
to  Charlotte  Welton,  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1845;  -■^pril  >5.  >S48,  to  Margaret  Robbins,  of 
Rochester,  who  died  February  14,  1S69,  leaving  three 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  now  living; 
and,  June,  1873,  to  Margaret  McLung,  of  Rochester. 
His  life  has  been  a  successful  one.  Just  and  honorable 
in  character,  he  is  beloved  by  his  family,  and  respected 
by  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 


t..  KINNER,  DE  FOREST,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
V^  business  man  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  was  born, 
•■•■  November  I,  1834,  in  Hardwick,  Vermont.  His 
V'  parents,  John  R.  and  Emily  W.  (Rcid)  Skinner, 
were  natives  of  that  state.  The  former,  although  dying 
when  a  young  man,  had  acquired  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  distinguished  and  influential  lawyer.  The  latter 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Elkanah  Reid,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Edward  Rawson,  who  emigrated  to  New 
England  in  1636,  where  he  soon  became  officially  prom- 
inent in  the  councils  of  the  colony  of  Mass-ichusctts 
Bay,  filling  many  positions  of  profit  and  trust  at  the 
call  of  the  people.  He  w.as  elected  the  first  .Secretary 
of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  colony,  and  from  1650 
w.T-s  annually  chosen  to  that  office  until  the  usurpation 
of  the  government  by  Sir  Edmund  .\ndros  in  1686, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Randolph.  He  «  as  a  direct 
descendant  of  Sir  Edw.ard  Rawson,  of  Dorsetshire.  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Skinner  has  for  many  years  resided  with  her 
son,  De  Forest.  .She  is  a  lady  of  marked  ability  and 
acquirements.  Her  appearance  is  striking,  and  her  in- 
tellectual and  moral  superiority  make  her  respected  and 
influential.  She  is  warm-hearted  and  benevolent,  of 
generous  sympathies  and  strong  attachments.  She  reads 
much,  observes  carefully,  and  is  wellinformed  on  the 
public  questions  of  the  day,  as  well  as  in  literature.  She 
is  a  clear  and  ready  writer,  and  is  especially  brilliant  in 
conversation  :  and  now,  at  the  .ige  of  seventy-three  years, 
seems  to  possess  the  vigi.r  and  energy,  both  mental  and 
physical,  that  characterized  her  thirty  years  since.  She 
is  a  sincere,  devoted,  and  earnest  Christian.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch,  De  Forest  Skinner,  received  at  an  early 
•age,  largely  through  the  personal  efforts  and  watchful- 
ness of  his  mother,  aided  by  an  active  and  inquiring 
mind  and  a  retentive  memory,  a  liberal  education.  In 
the  spring  of  1S64  Mr.  Skinner,  in  company  with  others, 
planned    and    executed    a    prospecting    tour    westward 
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through  Idaho  and  Moiilana,  for  both  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness. Returning  in  the  fall  to  Valparaiso,  he,  in  com- 
pany with  M.  S.  Harrold,  resumed  the  general  grocery 
and  grain  trade,  which  still  continues,  and  their  estab- 
lishment is  the  leading  grocery  house  in  Porter  County. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  interested  as  a  stock  owner 
and  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Valparaiso, 
and  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  president.  Mr. 
Skinner  is  a  gentleman  of  courteous  manners,  a  keen 
observer  of  men  and  things,  energetic  and  persevering 
in  all  his  business  enterprises.  He  is  a  practical  man, 
possessing  great  force  of  character  and  remarkable  finan- 
cial abdity,  which  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  hand- 
some competence.  As  a  citizen  he  stands  above  reproach, 
and  is  noted  for  his  honorable  dealings,  commanding  the 
respect  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  In  politics 
he  is  a  pronounced  Democrat,  ever  firm  in  the  support 
and  defense  of  his  political  convictions;  but  he  is  in  no 
sense  a  professed  politician  or  office-seeker.  He  was 
elected  in  1874  by  the  people  to  represent  his  district  as 
Senator  in  the  state  Legislature,  serving  with  honor 
for  four  years,  but  declining  a  renomination  in  1878. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  his  party  were  about  twelve 
hundred  votes  in  the  minority  in  his  district.  He 
was  married,  April  9,  1S61,  to  Miss  Rachel  Maxwell,  of 
Valparaiso.  She  is  a  descendant  of  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  and  eminent  in  the  community  for 
her  many  virtues  and  excellent  traits  of  character.  They 
have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  four  are  living. 


fNYDER,  HARPER  W.,  lawyer,  of  Remington,  Jas- 
I  per  County,  Indiana,  was  born  November  14,  1S52, 
in  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  E.  (Wilson)  Snyder.  His 
father,  a  carriage  manufacturer  at  Huntingdon,  died 
when  Harper  \V.  was  a  boy,  causing  him  to  depend  on 
his  own  resources.  His  earliest  education  was  acquired 
in  the  common  schools,  and,  being  bright  and  studious, 
he  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  entered  the  Cassville 
school,  a  state  institution  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1S70  he 
became  a  freshman  in  Pennsylvania  College,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  taking  the  full  college  course.  At 
this  time,  being  well  qualified,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  state  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  as  principal  of  the  Ca.ssville  Institute,  which 
position  he  held  for  eighteen  months.  He  then  removed 
to  Monticello,  Indiana,  and  for  two  years  studied  law 
with  Reynolds  and  Sellers,  prominent  lawyers  of  that 
town;  after  which  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Remington.  Mr.  Snyder  has  been  highly 
successful,  and  is  conceded  to  be  the  leading  attorney 
of  the  town.  Young,  able,  and  honorable,  a  brilliant 
future  awaits  him.      He  has  ahvavs  been  an  active  Re- 


publican in  politics.  July  5,  1875,  ^^  ^^'"^s  married  to 
Salina  G.  Hardy,  daughter  of  Christopher  Hardy,  a 
pioneer  of  Indiana.  They  have  two  children — a  son 
and  daughter. 

J^-TUART,  WILLIAM  Z.,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
r^  Court  of  Indiana,  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachu- 
't;-.;  setts,  on  the  25th  of  Decembei-,  181 1.  His  middle 
■^■1^  initial  he  adopted  to  distinguish  him  from  a  school- 
mate of  the  same  name,  and  afterward  retained  it.  He 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  and  Nancy  (Allison)  Stuart, 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  When  he  was  but  nine  years 
of  age  his  parents  returned  to  Aberdeen,  taking  him 
with  them.  Having  had  a  taste  of  American  freedom 
and  liberality,  the  exactions  of  Scottish  life,  especially 
the  strictness  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  were  very  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  parents,  he  returned  to  America.  His 
mother  was  a  refined  and  cultivated  lady,  untiring  in 
her  attention  and  devotion  to  her  son.  All  his  instruc- 
tion, to  the  time  of  his  leaving  Scotland,  was  received 
from  her.  He  afterward  corresponded  with  her  until  her 
death,  and  always  spoke  of  her  with  deep  filial  affec- 
tion. Although  there  was  but  little  of  the  poetic  tem- 
perament in  Judge  Stuart,  he  was  very  fond  of  Burns, 
and,  when  fourteen  years  old,  could  repeat  the  greater 
part  of  his  poems.  He  also  admired  the  passionate 
force  of  Byron  and  the  tlashing  movement  of  Scott. 
Upon  reaching  America  he  went  at  once  to  New  Bid- 
ford,  Massachusetts,  and  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  drug- 
store. In  about  two  years  he  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity,  emjiloying  all  his 
spare  time  in  reading  medical  works  with  a  view  to  the 
medical  profession.  Soon  after  reaching  Boston  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kirk,  who  at 
once  discovered  his  latent  talents,  and  manifested  a 
fatherly  interest  in  his  success.  Through  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Stuart  decided  to  prepare  for  a  col- 
legiate course;  but,  as  his  means  were  limited  to  his 
own  earnings,  it  was  up-hill  work.  Finally,  however,  he 
entered  the  academy  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
one  year  prepared  to  enter  Amherst  College.  By  in- 
structing the  more  backward  students,  teaching  during 
the  winter  vacations,  and  exercising  the  closest  econ- 
omy, he  managed  to  pay  his  expenses  through  college, 
and  graduated  in  1S33  as  salutatorian  of  his  class.  In 
college  he  was  particularly  noted  as  a  close  student,  a 
fine  writer,  and  a  strong  debater.  After  graduating  he 
was  chosen  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Hadley, 
Massachusetts,  and  performed  the  duties  of  the  position 
with  ability  and  success.  Late  in  the  year  1S34  he  re- 
moved to  Westfield,  New  York,  and  became  principal 
of  the  Mayville  Academy.  He  taught  there  with  marked 
success  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  sUldied  law 
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with  the  late  Judge  Osborn.  In  1S36  he  removed  to 
Logansport,  Indiana,  and  was  at  once  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  that  state.  He  rose  rapidly  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  lirst  forensic  effort  which  gave  him  a  repu- 
tation was  made  in  tlie  case  of  the  state  against  Har- 
rison for  the  murder  of  Scott.  Mr.  Stuart  was  engaged 
on  the  defense,  with  llie  late  Senator  I'ratt,  then  a  tal- 
ented and  aspiring  young  man.  It  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Pratt,  as  senior  counsel,  to  close  the  argument  in  defense 
of  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Stuart,  of  course,  preceded  him  ; 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Pratt  whispered  to  a 
brother  lawyer  :  "  Stuart  has  exhausted  every  argument ; 
there  is  not  one  word  left  for  me  to  say."  Mr.  Stuart's 
elofjuence  was  not  declamatory,  and  seldom  impassioned, 
but  his  clearness,  terseness,  and  logical  force  were  irre- 
sistible. He  never  descended  to  the  vulgar  arts  in 
speaking,  but  was  a  most  thorough  master  of  irony, 
which,  however,  he  never  used  except  when  strictly 
justifiable.  His  practice  soon  extended  into  all  the 
northern  counties  of  the  state;  then  to  the  Supreme  and 
Federal  Courts;  and,  finally,  to  other  states.  In  the 
winter  of  1S45-6  Mr.  Stuart  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney, for  two  years,  for  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit. 
He  represented  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  .state  with 
great  force,  yet  with  entire  fairness  and  candor.  He  was 
sometimes  equaled,  and  even  surpassed,  when  lighter 
offenses  were  under  consideration  ;  but  in  the  trial  of 
those  accused  of  the  higher  crimes,  if  the  facts  warranted 
conviction,  the  profession  found  no  loop-hole  for  escape. 
Yet  Judge  Stuart  was  more  jsowerful  in  defense  than  in 
prosecution.  He  could  not  properly  he  called  a  popular 
man — he  never  sought  popularity — but  he  was  always 
esteemed  by  the  people  for  his  integrity  and  real  worth, 
and  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  In  1S51,  al- 
though the  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  then  in  the 
minority,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Legislature  from 
Cass  County.  In  the  session  of  1S51-2  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  forming  the  code  of  jirocedure  which  has 
since  governed  the  practice  in  the  courts  of  Indiana,  and 
is  not  likely  ever  to  be  materially  changed.  His  legal 
ability  became  so  widely  known  that,  in  1S52,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  state  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  His  decisions  in  that  exalted  position  are 
models  of  clearness,  and  show  the  great  ability  of  the 
man  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  training.  While  they 
arc  deep  wells  of  judicial  learning,  they  are,  what  is  rare 
in  tlry  law  reports,  elegantly  written ;  no  superfluous 
words — nothing  but  nouns  and  verbs,  and  most  of  them 
monosyllables.  So  admirable  are  they  that  they  are 
often  referreil  to  by  eminent  legal  text-writers  (notably 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  in  his  treatise  on  "Damages")  in 
terms  of  admiration.  Had  he  remained  upon  the  bench 
he  would  soon  have  taken  rank  with  the  ablest  jurists 
of  the  nation.  He  was  comparatively  a  young  man.  how- 
ever, and  felt    that  his  powers  were  subjugated   in   that 


position,  while  his  salary  bore  no  approximation  to  the 
value  of  his  practice.  Consequently,  in  1S57,  he  resigned 
his  judgeship,  and  was  appointed  attorney  of  the  Toledo 
and  Wabash  Railway  Company.  He  became  one  of  the 
best  railroad  and  corporation  lawyers  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Union.  In  1S56  he  became  candidate  for 
Congress  against  Schuyler  Colfax,  hut  was  tiefeated,  the 
party  majority  being  largely  against  him.  In  1S68  the 
degree  of  LL.  U.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Amherst 
College;  but  his  title  to  the  honor  was  broader  than  any 
record  on  parchment:  it  was  impressed  upon  a  state. 
In  1870  Judge  Stuart  was,  by  common  consent,  the 
choice  of  his  district  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  w.as  a  thorough  student 
of  military  history,  and  delighted  to  read  details  of  cele- 
brated battles.  He  could  recite  from  memory  all  the 
positions  of  the  French  and  Auslrians  at  the  battles  of 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagr.am,  and  of  the  French 
and  English  at  Waterloo.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
he  knew  all  the  leading  .-Vmerican  battles  by  heart. 
Among  milit.ary  men  he  had  a  great  admiration  for  Na- 
poleon, Wellington,  and  Scott ;  and,  among  statesmen 
and  jurists,  for  Secretary  Marcy,  of  New  York,  Judge 
Dewey,  of  Indiana,  and  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Outside  of  his  profession  Judge  Stuart  was  not  a 
leader  in  the  public  enterprises  of  the  time,  but  gave 
them  countenance  and  support.  His  ancestors  and  im- 
mediate family  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  he  believed  in  its  doctrines,  but  was  not  a  professor 
of  religion.  He  was  a  firm  Democrat  in  principle, 
though  moderate  in  his  partisanship.  He  neithef  prac- 
ticed nor  knew  the  arts  of  the  demagogue.  His  first 
wife,  Minerva  Potter,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  West- 
field,  New  York,  in  1S38,  w.as  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Potter,  of  Westfield.  They  had  three  children  —  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  Ycnetia  is  the  wife  of  A. 
N.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn.  New  York;  Seldon 
P.  is  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Logansport ;  and 
Francis  H.  is  a  practicing  physician  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Stuart  died  in  1S46.  Judge  Stuart  w.as 
married,  in  1849,  to  Sarah  Scribner  Benedict,  of  Yernon, 
New  York.  They  have  four  sons — Charles  B.,  a  lawyer 
at  Lafayette,  and  attorney  for  the  Wal>a.sh,  St.  Louis 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  Indiana;  Thomas  A., 
junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  ColTroth  &  Stuart, 
Lafayette;  and  Will  Y.  and  W.  Z..  students  at  -Am- 
herst College,  M.assachusells.  During  the  autumn  of 
1875  Judge  Stuart's  health  became  seriously  impaired, 
owing  to  his  incessant  Labor  in  one  line,  without  rest  or 
relaxation.  He  grew  gradually  worse  during  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring,  with  the  vain  hope  of  his  recovery, 
his  family  accompanied  him  to  Clifton  Springs,  New 
Yoik,  where,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1S76,  he  died.  His 
death  was  a  public  loss,  which  has  left  a  void  not  easily 
filled.      His  widow    i>  ^tlll  living.      He  was  of   medium 
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height,  and  rather  robust.  He  had  black  hair,  dark, 
jiiercing  eyes,  and  a  strongly  marked  yet  pleasing  coun- 
tenance. His  brain  was  large,  and,  though  not  quick, 
was  vigorous  in  its  action.  Among  strangers  he  was 
remarkably  cautious  and  reticent,  but  among  his  con- 
fidential friends,  free,  and  of  excellent  humor.  But  to 
see  Judge  Stuart  at  his  best,  socially,  it  was  necessary 
10  see  him  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  There  his  easy 
dignity,  generous  hospitality,  and  cordial  manners  marked 
him  at  once  as  the  true  gentleman.  He  was  peculiarly 
blessed  in  his  household,  and  left  to  his  descendants  the 
reflection  of  high  honors,  the  example  of  a  useful  life, 
and  an  unsullied  reputation.  'And  so,  at  the  threshold 
of  old  age,  just  past  sixty-five,  he  passed  away.  Human 
life  is  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  They  flash  for  a  few 
brief  moments  in  the  sun,  marvels  of  power  and  beauty, 
and  then  are  dashed  upon  the  remorseless  shores  of 
death,  and  disappear  forever.  As  the  sea  has  rolled  for 
ages  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  roll  for  ages  to 
come,  so  will  the  waves  of  human  life  follow  each  other 
in  countless  succession. 


rjIfflABER,  CYRUS,  merchant,  Oate  of  Logansport, 
nllf  was  born  at  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  January  19, 
fe,fl|  1800.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Captain  Paul 
^vl  Taber,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  command 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  but  on  account  of  continued  dep- 
redations by  Spanish  pirates  and  the  French  was  obliged 
N  to  discontinue  his  perilous  calling.  In  1S03  the  family 
moved  to  a  temporary  settlement  in  Western  New  York, 
and,  subsequently,  to  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen Cyrus  Taber  was  employed  by  ^Yilliam  Salter,  a 
Friend,  in  building  fences.  When  nearly  twenty-two 
he  went  West,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  what  is  now 
Allen  County,  Indiana.  He  worked  with  success  for 
three  years,  and  afterward,  in  the  spring  of  182S,  in 
connection  with  Allen  Hamilton  and  Samuel  Hanna, 
established  a  business  house  in  Logansport.  Mr.  Taber 
took  charge  of  the  house  in  that  place,  where  he  began 
a  mercantile  career  of  almost  unparalleled  success.  In 
1835  Philip  Pollard  was  taken  into  the  partnership, 
and  the  firm  became  A.  Hamilton  &  Co.  In  1838  this 
connection  was  dissolved,  the  style  again  becoming 
Hamilton  &  Taber.  In  1840  Mr.  Taber,  together  with 
Thomas  Hamilton,  a  brother  of  his  former  partner,  es- 
tablished a  mercantile  house  at  Peru,  under  the  name 
of  Taber  &  Hamilton.  'I'his  firm  was  dissolved  during 
the  latter  part  of  1842,  and  in  1843  Mr.  Taber  and  Mr. 
William  Chase  established  a  mercantile  business  at  Lo- 
gansport as  Taber  &  Chase.  In  1848  Mr.  Taber  retired 
from  active  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  landed 
estate,  which  had  gro\\'n  so  large  as  to  require  most  of 
his   time.     He    participated    in    every   enterprise    which 


tended  to  the  improvement  of  Logansport.  He  took 
the  initiatory  steps  in  locating  and  constructing  the  first 
railroad  in  Cass  County,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  making  Logansport  a  great  railroad  center.  He  was 
always  very  active  in  forwarding  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  town.  Until  the  year  1835  he  was  a  Henry 
Clay  Whig,  but  subsequently  adopted  Democratic  prin- 
ciples. He  served  his  county  in  numerous  minor  posi- 
tions, and  in  1S45  was  elected  the  first  Democratic 
Representative  from  Cass  County,  over  Hon.  H.  P. 
Biddle.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  state 
Senator.  In  May,  1829,  he  was  married  to  Deborah 
Ann  Coles,  daughter  of  Colonel  Stephen  Coles,  of  Fort 
Wayne.  They  have  had  eight  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living.  Mr.  Taber's  sterling  integrity,  energy,  and 
persever,ance  raised  him  to  a  high  position  among  his 
fellow-men.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  April,  1855,  having 
passed  a  life  well  worthy  of  emulation. 
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fJflALCOTT,  JUDGE  WILLIAM  C,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Porter  County  I'idettc,  of  Valparaiso, 
Porter  County,  Indiana,  was  born,  December  25, 
='.-i  1815,  in  the  town  of  Dalton,  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts.  His  parents,  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Tal- 
cott,  were  natives  of  New  England.  His  advantages 
for  an  education  in  early  life  were  limited,  being  only 
such  as  were  obtainable  in  the  district  schools  of  those 
days.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  languages,  with  a  view  of  qualifying  him 
self  for  college,  his  inclinations  being  for  the  ministry. 
Pursuing  these  studies,  together  with  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  about  three  years,  he  became  too  heretical  in 
his  religious  belief  to  admit  of  his  being  an  advocate  of 
the  faith  as  commonly  taught  by  orthodox  clergymen. 
In  1836  he  commenced  preaching  as  a  Universalist  min- 
ister, continuing  his  labors  for  about  eight  years,  when 
he  relinquished  the  pulpit.  In  1842  he  purchased  and 
brought  to  Valparaiso  the  first  printing-press  ever  owned 
in  the  county,  renting  it  until  1847,  "'hen  he  obtained  a 
half-interest  of  W.  M.  Harrison  (successor  to  James  S. 
Castle)  in  the  county  newspa]ier  known  as  the  Wes/ern 
Ranger,  continuing  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Harrison  &  Talcott  until  1849,  when  he  bought  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Harrison,  becoming  exclusive  owner  and 
manager  of  the  concern,  and  changing  the  name  of  the 
paper  to  that  of  the  Practical  Ohei-vr.  publishing  it 
under  that  title  till  April,  1857,  when  he  sold  out  the 
business  to  Robert  A.  Cameron.  In  1854,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  editor  and  publisher,  he  took  up  the 
study  and  jiractice  of  law  in  the  courts.  At  the  fall 
election  of  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
He    was  re-elected    to   the   same   position    in    i860,   and 
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son,  Charles  R. 
s  has  been  con- 
Talcott  &  Son. 
cen  saiisfacton'. 


again  in  1S64,  holding  the  office  for  twelve  successive 
years,  and  by  his  impartial  and  able  administration  of 
the  office  winning  honor  for  himself  .ind  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  During  his  first  term  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  extended  over  three  counties,  but  during  the 
eight  years  following  six  counties  were  embraced  in  his 
district.  In  1868  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  both 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Circuit  Court  until 
1874,  when  he  repurchased  the  same  press  and  business 
lie  had  ])reviously  o«ned,  the  name  of  the  paper  having 
been  changed  to  that  of  the  Porter  County  Vi'dctle,  and 
being  still  known  by  that  title.  The  same  year  he  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  business  his 
Talcott,  since  which  time  the  busine! 
ducted  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  C 
His  financial  success  in  business  has  1: 
He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Pe.ace  for  one  term  in 
1840,  serving  but  a  short  time,  when  he  resigned.  He 
also  served  two  years  in  the  town  council.  He  acted  as 
surveyor  in  locating  pviblic  highways  and  in  general 
work  of  that  kind  for  thirteen  years,  selecting  all  the 
swamp  lands  in  the  north  part  of  Porter  County.  He 
is  a  member  of  (he  Odd-fellows  and  the  Masonic  Order, 
and  has  filled  most  of  the  subordinate  official  positions 
in  both.  In  the  day  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
(Jood  Templars  he  was  a  member  and  worker  in  both, 
having  filled  all  the  official  positions.  In  politics  he  is 
an  earnest  Republican.  He  was  married.  May  i,  1838, 
to  Miss  Maria  Lulher,  of  Morgan  Prairie,  Porter  County, 
Indiana,  daughter  of  James  and  Irena  Luther.  The 
fruits  of  this  union  were  six  children — five  sons  and  one 
daughter — three  of  whom  are  now  living:  Henry  W., 
born  al  .Morgan  Prairie,  February,  1S39;  Ransom,  born 
at  Valparaiso,  1S41  ;  Laroy,  born  at  Waterford  ;  Roana, 
born  at  South  Bend  ;  Joseph  F.,  born  at  Valparaiso,  1850: 
Charles  R.,  born  at  Valparaiso,  1852.  Ransoin  died  in 
1843,  and  I.aroy  and  Roana  subsequently.  The  Judge 
is  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors,  and  much  beloved 
by  his  family  and  intim.ate  friends.  Henry  W.  Talcott, 
his  oldest  son,  is  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  and 
is  serving  as  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Nin.th 
District  of  that  state.  Joseph  F.,  the  fourth  .son.  is  cred- 
itably filling  a  government  position  as  United  States 
mail  agent  on  the  Chicago  and  Pittsburg  Railroad. 


npIPTON.  (;KNER/\ 
lh  County,  Fast  Ten 
'■•M    father,   loshua  Tip 


iAL  JOHN,  was  born  in  Sevier 
Tennessee.  .August  14,  1786.  His 
'ipton,  w.as  a  native  of  Maryland. 
''>i  When  ([uite  young,  being  impelled  by  a  desire  to 
participate  in  the  excitements  of  pioneer  life,  he  removed 
to  Tennessee,  lit  «  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  ad- 
versaries of  Indian  strategy,  to  which  he  finally  fell  a 
victim  in   1793.      In  the  fall  of  1807  John  Tipton,  with 


I  his  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  half-brother,  removed  to 
Indiana  Territory,  and  settled  near  a  place  on  the  Ohio 
River  known  as  Brinley's  Ferry.  He  purchased  fifty 
acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  by  chopping  and  split- 
ting  rails  at  fifty  cents  a  hundred.  In  iSii  he  became 
a  member  of  Captain  Spencer's  company  of  mounted 
riflemen,  known  as  Velhow  Jackets.  This  company  did 
excellent  service  in  the  camjiaign  against  the  Indians  on 
the  Upper  Wabash.  In  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  No- 
vember 7.  181 1,  all  the  company  officers  above  Ensign 
Tipton  having  been  killed,  he  was  promoted  to  the  cap- 
taincy by  Cieneral  Harrison  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight, 
and  by  his  superior  tact  and  courage  maintained  the 
reputation  of  his  men.  He  continued  in  service  until 
the  close  of  the  war  in  that  locality.  Subsequently  he 
was  promoted,  by  regular  gradations  in  the  territorial 
and  state  militia,  to  the  position  of  major-general  in  1822. 
At  the  first  election  under  the  state  Constitution,  in  1816, 
he  «'as  made  sheriff  of  Harrison  County,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1S18.  In  1821  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
Harrison  County  in  the  state  Legislature,  and  during 
the  same  year  was  one  of  the  commissioners  that  located 
the  state  capital  of  Indiana.  In  the  session  which 
followed  he  was  appointed  commissi(mer  on  the  part 
of  Indiana  to  meeWa  like  commissioner  from  Illinois 
to  locate  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  states. 
The  duty  was  satisfactorily  performed.  In  the  spring 
of  1824,  without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  to  the  Indian 
agency  then  located  at  Fort  Wayne,  which  embraced 
the  Pottawatomie,  Miami,  and  other  Indian  tribes  on 
the  Upper  Wab.ash  and  Tii)p.ecanoe  Rivers.  Soon  after 
his  appointment  he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  re- 
mained until  March,  1828,  when,  at  his  instance,  the 
agency  was  removed  to  Logansporl.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  John  (,)uincy  .\dams  to  su- 
perintend the  treaties  with  the  Indians  in  his  jurisdiction, 
and  to  his  eminent  ability  were  chiefly  ilue  the  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  treaties  of  1826,  whereby  valuable 
lands  were  opened  to  the  public.  He  continued  in 
charge  of  the  agency  until  December,  183I,  when  he 
was  elected  United  .States  Senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Hon.  James  Noble.  In 
December,  1832,  he  wa.s  elected  for  a  full  term  of  six 
years  from  March  4,  1S33.  .Xs  a  .Senator  he  ranked 
high,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  .accurate  knowledge 
of  men  and  their  relations  to  public  aflTairs,  and  in  work- 
ing for  the  best  good  of  the  nation,  wrthout  reference  to 
politics.  During  the  summer  of  1S38  he  w.as  delegated 
by  the  President  to  remove  certain  disaffected  Potta- 
watomie and  Miami  Indians  to  the  land  which  had  been 
reserved  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Though  these 
Indians  had  disiiosed  of  their  lands,  they  were  unwilling 
to  emigrate,  and  the  contractor  hail  found  it  utterly 
impossible   to  proceed    farther.     General    Tipton,    how- 
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ever,  readily  comprehending  the  situation,  overcame  the 
difficulties  by  .strategy,  and,  with  a  celerity  scarcely  an- 
ticipated, removed  the  remnants  of  the  once  mighty 
tribes.  In  March,  1839,  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Logansport,  and  commenced  improving  his  vasf  landed 
estate  on  the  Wabash.  Had  he  lived  to  execute  his 
plans  for  developing  the  immense  resources  of  that  local- 
ity, he  would  have  given  to  Cass  County  in  general,  and 
Logansport  in  particular,  a  place  in  the  industrial  world 
unequaled  in  Indiana.  He  died,  April  5,  1839,  from  a 
sudden  illness  induced  by  exposure.  General  Tipton 
was  twice  married — in  1S22,  to  Miss  Shields,  who  died 
soon  after;  and,  in  April,  1825,  to  Miss  Matilda  Spen- 
cer, daughter  of  Captain  Spear  Spencer,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  They  had  four  children, 
all  of  whom  are  now  dead,  excepting  one  daughter,  \\\\o 
is  the  wife  of  Captain  Thomas  S.  Dunn,  of  the  United 
States  Army.  In  1S17  General  Tipton  received  the  sev- 
eral degrees  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  in  Pisgah  Lodge, 
No.  5,  at  Corydon,  Indiana.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  in  1S18,  he  was  elected  Grand  Senior 
Warden,  and  served  until  September,  1820.  He  was 
then  elected  Grand  Master  of  the  state,  and  served  dur- 
ing the  fourth  and  twelfth  sessions.  In  1822  he  was 
made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
In  the  fall  of  1S28  he  organized  Tipton  Lodge,  No.  33, 
of  Logansport,  and  in  1S37  procured  a  charter  and  or- 
ganized Logan  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  2. 


fUCKER,  REV.  STLAS,  D.  D.,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  preaching  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Baptist  Church,  was  born  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  May,  1S13,  in  Broome,  Scho- 
harie County,  New  York.  Dr.  Tucker's  early  educa- 
tion was  of  the  character  usually  enjoyed  in  New  York 
at  that  time.  Having  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, in  1835  he  entered  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  pursued  the  regular  college 
course  until  1837.  His  career  as  a  student,  however, 
began  at  a  much  earlier  date,  as  a  natural  sequence  of 
his  highly  devotional  temperament.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen years  he  was  deeply  exercised  on  religious  sub- 
jects. "After  much  struggling  and  prayer,"  says  he, 
"my  mind  and  heart  trusted  in  the- provisions  of  the 
gospel,"  and,  in  November,  1829,  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist class,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  Church 
until  1833,  when  he  was  baptized,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Blockley  Baptist  Church,  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the  22d  of  December  of  that  year.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  1834,  he  was  licensed,  by  that  Church, 
to  preach.  Three  years  later,  having  sufficiently  pre- 
pared himself  in  the  mean  time,  by  close  application  to 
study,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Ohio  City  Church  to 


become  its  pastor,  and  entered  upon  his  charge  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1S37.  On  the  i6th  of  .^ugu^t  following  he 
was  ordained  by  a  council,  called  by  the  Church  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  27th  of  .August  he  baptized  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  for  the 
first  time.  While  preaching  in  Ohio  City  he  was  in- 
vited to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  where 
many  were  converted.  Soon  after,  he  became  pastor  of 
that  Church,  performing  two  years  of  successful  labor, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Laporte, 
Indiana,  where,  for  five  years,  he  labored  with  great 
success,  baptizing,  in  that  time,  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons. In  1845  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin,  giving  eminent  satisfaction  during  the 
four  succeeding  years.  Thence  he  moved  to  Naperville, 
Illinois,  remaining  until  1S56,  when  he  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  where,  in 
the  five  years  of  his  ministration,  he  baptized  over  one 
hundred  persons.  He  came  to  Logansport  in  1S60, 
serving  the  cause  of  Christianity  with  marked  success 
during  the  succeeding  twelve  years,  admitting  into  the 
Church  in  that  time,  by  baptism,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members ;  endearing  himself,  by  his  exemplary  Christian 
deportment  and  genial  manner,  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  entire  circle  in  which  he  moved.  In 
April,  1872,  he  left  Logansport,  and  settled  in  Aurora, 
Illinois,  and  took  pastoral  charge  of  the  Union  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city,  where,  after  a  pastorate  of  about 
seven  months,  he  closed  his  earthly  career  in  the  midst 
of  his  active  ministerial  work,  loved  by  his  people,  and 
respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
married  in  1S38,  while  engaged  in  his  work  at  Elyria, 
Ohio,  to  Miss  Maria  D.  Stow,  a  lady  of  high  intellect- 
ual culture,  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  quali- 
ties which  most  adorn  the  true  woman,  making  her  the 
fit  companion  of  a  model  husband.  By  her  he  had  six 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  all  these,  but  the  two  young- 
est sons  are  now  living,  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
having  died  before  him,  and  one  son  followed  soon  after. 
One  of  the  sons,  Charles,  was  a  graduate  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, and  a  theological  student  at  Hamilton,  New  York. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  captain,  and  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his 
men  at  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson.  Dr.  Tucker  died 
suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  at  the  LInion  Baptist  Church 
in  Aurora,  Illinois,  on  Thursday,  November  7,  1S72. 
Up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death  he  was  apparently 
as  well  as  usual.  He  had  been  making  calls  through 
the  day,  and  seemed  very  cheerful  and  happy.  Between 
six  and  seven  in  the  evening  he  walked  to  the  church, 
to  attend  the  prayer-meeting,  which  was  to  begin  at 
seven.  Besides  the  sexton,  who  was  engaged  in  lighting 
the  house,  no  one  ^^'as  present.  He  was  seated  in  a 
chair  near  the  stove,  talking,  when  suddenly  he  ceased 
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speaking,  rvnd  fell  upon  llic  floor,  dead.  Physicians 
were  almost  imniedialely  tluie  ;  but  the  vital  spark  had 
lied.  God  had  taken  him  fr<jMi  the  very  altar  of  devo- 
tion to  his  home  on  high.  In  jiliysical  appearance  he 
was  large,  inclining  to  corpulency,  of  commanding 
ligure,  noble  bearing,  and  dignified  address.  He  pos- 
sessed a  well-balanced  mind  and  accurate  judgment  in 
secular  as  well  as  in  religious  affairs.  He  was  gener- 
ous without  ostentation  ;  a  Christian,  having  the  love 
of  God  .IS  his  guiding-star.  His  friendships  were  deep 
and  f.trong  ;  his  disposition  cheerful,  genial,  and  sympa- 
thetic. In  his  feelings  he  was  always  tender;  yet,  when 
occasion  re(|uired  in  the  defense  of  truth  and  right,  he 
w.as  bold  as  a  lion.  His  character  was  open  and  trans- 
parent, his  faults  unconcealed,  his  sense  of  honor  strong 
and  decided.  As  a  husb.and  and  father,  his  affections 
were  tleep.  tender,  and  devoted. 


fl'RXKK,  n.WlD,  president  of  the  First  National 
IJank  of  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 17,  1816,  in  Liberty,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 
His  father,  Samuel  Turner,  and  his  mother,  Jane 
(Hinwidilie)  Turner,  were  natives  respectively  of  Ireland 
and  Pennsylvania.  Daviil  Turner  received  very  little 
eflncalion  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Wlien 
he  was  six  years  old  his  father's  family  went  to  liutler 
County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1S33  he  moved  to  Laporte 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  from 
1S34  to  183S,  when  they  went  to  Eagle  Creek  Township, 
Lake  County,  his  father  dividing  his  attention  between 
farming  and  meclianical  work,  while  David  gave  his 
whole  time  to  tilling  the  farm  until  1S39,  when  he  be- 
came  cm])loyed  on  the  Illinois  Canal,  where  he  remained 
for  two  seasons,  subsccjuently  returning  to  Indiana,  and 
beginning  farming  on  his  own  account,  continuing  in 
that  until  1850,  when  he  began  selling  goods  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Crown  Point,  by  opening  a  store  of  general  sup- 
plies, and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  farm  jiroduce.  He 
continued  this  until  1857,  when  he  disposed  of  his  stock, 
and  for  two  years  devoted  his  attention  to  three  farms, 
which  he  ha<l  actjuired.  Sul>sequently  he  resumed  trade 
in  connection  with  his  farm,  for  about  one  year,  when 
he  closed  his  store,  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  his 
farms  until  1862,  when  he  was  a]>pointed,  by  the  Pres- 
ident, United  Stales  Internal  Revenue  Assessor,  a  place 
he  held,  with  only  three  months'  interval  (having  been 
displaced  by  the  Johnson  administration),  for  eleven 
years,  and  until  the  office  wns  abolished  in  1873.  He 
became  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  First  National 
Pank  in  1S74,  and  its  president  in  1875,  "  position  he 
continues  to  hold.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  man  of  good  financial 
ability.  He  carries  with  him  in  all  his  business  enterprises 
that  sound  judgment  that  usually  wins  success.   /Mthough 


laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  limited  school  ed- 
ucation, yet,  with  his  native  industry  and  the  possession 
of  an  inquiring  mind  and  a  retentive  memory,  he  has 
been  able  to  win  for  himself  a  handsome  competence, 
w-ith  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  society.  Mr.  Turner  was,  in  1848.  elected  as 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  which  position  he 
held  until,  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state, 
the  office  was,  in  1851,  abolished.  He  vva.s,  in  1854. 
chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  one  term  ;  and,  in  1859,  was  elected  Sen- 
ator. Mr.  Turner  in  politics  is  an  earnest  and  active 
Republican,  but  not  a  professional  politician  or  oflice- 
-seeker.  While  he  has  served  the  public  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  h.as  done  .so  more  on  ac<:ounl  of  the 
solicitation  of  his  friends  th.an  from  his  own  desire. 
During  all  the  years  of  his  official  honors  he  h,as  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  positions  with  marked  fidelity 
and  ability,  winning  the  confidence  and  esteem  alike  of 
his  political  friends  and  opponents.  Mr.  Turner  is  an 
honored  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Crown 
Point,  having  united  with  it  in  1S42.  He  has  contrib- 
uted liberally  tow.ard  its  material  interests  and  mainte- 
nance, and,  by  his  Christian  example  and  social  inter- 
course, has  aided  in  the  spiritual  and  friendly  advance- 
ment of  its  members.  As  a  citizen  he  is  highly  esteemed 
by  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  and  beloved  by  his 
family  ami  intimate  friends.  Mr.  Turner  has  well  canied 
the  honor  justly  belonging  to  the  pioneer,  having  lived 
In  Northern  Indiana  for  more  than  forty-six  years  of  his 
life,  and  not  only  witnessing  its  improvement  from  that 
of  a  vast  wilderness  to  the  condition  of  a  cultivated  and 
wealthy  country,  but  having  been  an  important  factor 
in  its  development  and  ]irospcrity.  Beginning  life  here, 
with  no  capital  excepting  untiring  industry,  energy,  and 
fidelity,  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  its 
progress,  as  well  as  having  filled  important  places  in  the 
councils  of  its  man.igers  and  advisers.  He  w.is  married, 
October  17,  1S44,  to  Miss  Caroline  Hissel,  of  Porter 
County,  Indiana.  They  have  had  ten  children,  eight 
of  whom  are  living. 


HL,  JOSEPH,  miller,  merchant,  and  agriculturist, 
'  of  Logansport,  was  born  in  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania,  November  23,  1817.  His  parents 
'j  i  were  Daniel  and  Mary  (Long)  Uhl.  His  great- 
grandfather came  to  .\mcrica  from  Germany.  His 
grandfather  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Daniel  Uhl  served  in  the  War  of  181 2.  He  was 
a  wheelwright,  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  compelled, 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  to  seek  another  voca- 
tion.    He  purchased  a  tract  of  lanil  in  Somerst'  County 
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Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  removed.  In  1S3S  he  dis- 
posed of  this  farm,  and  moved  into  another  in  Alle- 
f^hany  County,  Maryland.  Joseph  Uhl  passed  his  early 
days  on  a  farm,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
strength  and  good  health  which  he  has  always  enjoyed. 
His  educational  advantages  were  e.\ceedingly  limited. 
At  the  age  of  si.\teen  he  was  apprenticed,  for  three 
years,  to  a  millwright.  After  his  apprenticeship  he  fol- 
lowed his  trade  six  years,  and  then  took  a  contract  for 
gettiiig  out  timber  for  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  At  the  same  time  he  superintended 
the  erection  of  two  large  steam  saw-mills,  about  tliirteen 
miles  from  Cumberland,  Maryland.  Each  of  these  en 
terprises  proved  a  financial  success.  Mr.  Uhl  then  built 
a  flour-mill  four  miles  from  Cumberland,  which  he  ran 
until  1S51.  In  that  year  he  disposed  of  his  interest, 
and,  with  his  wife  and  children,  started  West.  After  a 
tedious  journey  in  a  two-horse  v/agon,  they  reached  Lo- 
gansport,  Indiana,  and  purchased  an  eighty-acre  farm, 
seven  miles  from  the  city,  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Uhl  remained  on  this  farm  eighteen  months,  during  which 
time  he  bought  eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  pro- 
ducts, and  then  sold  them  for  two  thousand  dollars.  He 
removed  to  a  bluff  on  the  Wabash  River,  three  miles 
above  Logansport,  where,  after  purchasing  considerable 
land,  including  a  mill  privilege,  he  built  a  mill,  having 
two  runs  of  French  buhr-stones.  He  remained  here  six- 
years,  meeting  with  remarkable  success  in  the  sale  of 
his  land  and  the  abundant  grinding  for  his  mill.  He 
next  purchased  a  school  section  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  timber-land,  from  which  he  afterward 
took  the  timber  for  his  present  mill.  In  1S59  he  re- 
turned to  Logansport,  and,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
James  Cheney,  built  the  Empire  Flour-mill.  They  also 
purchased  and  ran  a  saw-mill  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Eel  River.  In  1S65  the  partnersliip  was  dissolved  by  a 
division  of  interests,  Mr.  Uhl  taking  the  property  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  including  the  flour-mill,  and 
Mr.  Cheney  that  on  the  east  side,  including  the  saw- 
mill. Mr.  Uhl  then  formed  a  partnership  with  two  of 
his  sons,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  &  D.  Uhl  &  Co. 
They  are  still  running  the  Empire  Mill,  which  has  four 
runs  of  French  buhr  millstones  and  a  capacity  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  a  day.  In  1S73  ^I'-  Uhl 
started  a  retail  grocery  store,  and,  one  year  afterward, 
sold  a  half  interest  to  his  son-in-law,  James  D.  McNitt. 
It  is  now  carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  Uhl  & 
Co.  They  also  deal  largely  in  wool  and  all  kinds  of 
grain.  Mr.  Uhl  owns  a  large  amount  of  real  estate, 
most  of  which  is  nicely  improved.  In  1870,  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  many  prominent  citizens  of  his 
county,  Mr.  Uhl  became  a  candidate  for  the  oflice  of 
county  commissioner.  He  was  elected,  and  rendered 
valuable  services.  Although  not  a  politician,  he  is  a 
■warm  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party.      With  several 


members  of  his  family,  he  is  connected  with  the  Broad- 
way Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Uhl  was  married,  March 
27,  1S39,  to  Naomi  Leonard,  who  died  eight  years  after, 
leaving  two  sons.  He  was  again  married,  March  7, 
184S,  to  Caroline  Miller.  They  have  seven  children- 
three  daughters  and  four  s«ins.  His  oldest  son,  Dennis, 
has  become  a  man  of  considerable  importance.  He  has 
succeeded  to  his  father's  position  of  county  commissioner. 


V'AM  NATTA,  WILLIAM  S.,  farmer  and  stock 
\  dealer,  of  Fowler,  Benton  County,  was  born  in 
'_  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  September  27,  1S30. 
-W  He  is  the  son  of  John  S.  and  Sarah  A.  Van  Natta. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm.  He  attended  the  common  schools  of  Tippecanoe 
County  until  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  taught  school 
one  term,  after  which  he  farmed  for  about  five  years. 
He  then  went  into  mercantile  business  at  Montmorency, 
Indiana,  Milford,  Illinois,  and  Williamsport,  Indiana. 
After  about  three  years  he  returned  to  farming  in  Tip- 
pecanoe County,  that  being  more  to  his  taste,  where  he 
remained  until  1865,  when  he  went  into  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, buying  and  shipping  stock  to  New  York  until  1S72, 
being  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
He  has  again  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  but  still 
continues  in  the  shipping  trade.  In  connection  with 
Mr.  M.  Fowler,  the  owner  of  some  twenty-two  thousand 
acres  of  land,  he  is  keeping  regularly  about  two  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle.  He  has  been  a  Mason  from  1865, 
and  has  taken  three  degrees.  By  early  association  a 
Methodist,  he  has  for  years  attended  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  politics  he  is  an  earnest  and  steadfast  Re- 
publican, believing  that  the  party  most  worthy  of  s,up- 
port.  On  the  loth  of  November,  185S,  he  was  married 
to  Harriet  Sheetz,  daughter  of  Frederick  Sheetz.  They 
have  five  children,  two  boys  and  three  girls.  Mr.  Van 
Natta  is  a  man  of  fine  physique,  tall  and  robust,  enjoys 
good  health,  and  does  a  very  large  business,  in  which  he 
has  been  highly  successful. 


"iirALTS,    JOHN     KEITH  LEY,     A.    M.,     of    Lo- 
TV     gansport,    Indiana,    was    born   in    Floyd  County, 
Indiana,  February  24,    1S40.      His  parents,  John 
and  Susannah  Walts,  were  pioneers  in  Southern 
Indiana  from  Pennsylvania.     Young  Walts  was  trained 
in   the  industries  and  economies  of  a  farm.     After  leav- 
ing the  district  school  he  entered  the  preparatory  course 
at  Asbury  University,  Indiana,  in   1862.  from  which  he 
graduated   in    1S67.     The  same  vear  he  took   charge  of 
the    preparatory    department    at    i\Toore's    Hill    College. 
In    186S   he    was    elected    superintendent    of   the   public 
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schools  at  Attica.  These  schools  he  organized  and 
managed  with  efficiency.  In  1S69  he  held  the  position 
of  a.ssistant  superintendent  of  ihc  Indianapolis  schools. 
In  1870  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Elkhart  schools, 
where  he  did  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  education, 
lie  resigned  this  place  after  four  years,  to  accept  a  larger 
field  of  labor.  Since  1874  he  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  schools  at  Logansport,  which  by  their  admirable 
system  testify  to  the  nian,igement  of  a  "workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'"  Natur.al  endowments  and 
large  experience  have  especially  fitted  Mr.  Walts  for  his 
work.  Hy  delicate  tact  he  «'ins  the  respect  of  all  his 
teachers,  and  secures  from  them  their  best  efforts.  He 
has  given  efficient  aid  in  the  general  educational  field, 
in  institutes,  and  associations.  He  h.as  held  various 
positions  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  is 
now  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  He  is  an 
earnest  and  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  an  active  worker  in  the  Sunday-school.  In  i)hy- 
sirpie  he  is  tall  and  strongly  built.  A  long  life  of  useful 
work  is  still  before  him.  In  November,  1867,  he  was 
married  to  Fanny  Dunn,  of  Grcencastle,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley  Dunn,  of  Maine. 


^TaSIIRUK.V,  ISRAEL  B.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
Rensselaer,  Jasper  County,  was  born  January  9, 
!:-'  183S,  in  Cass  County,  Indiana.  Me  is  the  son 
-^^o  of  Moses  L.  and  Susannah  (Brown)  Washburn, 
of  Virginian  and  Kentuckian  descent.  He  was  brought 
up  on  his  father's  farm,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Cass  County.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Franklin  College,  Indiana,  where  he  took  a  scien- 
tific course.  As  a  boy  he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
reading  and  his  studious  nature.  On  leaving  college,  in 
1S57,  he  taught  school  in  Fulton  and  Pulaski  Counties 
dining  the  winter  months,  and  worked  on  the  farm 
through  the  summer.  In  March,  1S58,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  James  Thomas,  of  Royal 
Center,  Cass  County,  and  remained  with  him  two  years, 
lit*  then  finished  his  course  with  Professor  Edwin  Powell, 
of  Chicago,  attended  two  courses  of  lectures,  and  grad- 
uated at  Rush  Medical  College  in  February,  1S61,  stand- 
ing third  in  a  class  of  thirty -six.  In  the  following 
November  he  enlisted  as  private  in  the  46th  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers, and,  after  bearing  arms  for  two  months,  w,is  de- 
tailed to  field-hospital  service.  In  December,  1862,  he 
was  ap]iointcd  assistant  surgeon  to  the  regiment.  About 
a  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon, 
doing  general  duties  as  regimental  medical  officer  during 
the  active  -crvicc  of  the  regiment  with  the  third  division 
of  the  Thirtc.ntli  .\rmy  Corps.  He  w.as  mustered  out 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  December  28,  1864      He  then  located  at  Star 


City,  Pulaski  County,  Indiana,  where  he  pr.acliced  his 
profession  until  April,  1873.  In  October,  1870,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  PuLiski, 
Jasper,  and  Newton  Counties,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  one  term.  In  1873  he  went  to  Logansport  and 
resumed  his  practice,  at  the  same  time  having  an  inter- 
est in  a  drug  business,  remaining  there  until  November 
I,  1877.  He  then  removed  to  Renssellaer,  where  he 
has  since  been  highly  successful  in  his  profession.  Dr. 
Washburn  has  been  county  physician  for  Jasper  County 
for  two  years,  having  been  appointed  immediately  upon 
his  locating  there.  He  joined  the  Masonic  Fraternity  in 
1865,  in  which  he  has  taken  three  degrees;  and  the 
Odd-fellows  Society,  in  1867.  He  is  a  Republican,  and 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  married,  in  July, 
1S64,  Mattie  A.  Moore,  daughter  of  G.  B.  Moore,  a  mer- 
chant of  Royal  Center.  They  have  had  three  daughters 
and  three  sons,  only  four  of  whom  are  now  living.  Dr. 
Washburn  is  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in  his 
profession,  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  an  honest  and 
upright  citizen,  who  commands  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  him. 

'iLLIAMS,  WILLIAM  J.,  A.  M.,  superintendent 
[■'  of  public  schools,  Rochester,  Indiana,  was  horn 
at  Welsh  Hills.  Licking  County,  Ohio,  June  4, 
^S'  1845.  His  father,  John  Williams,  was  a  native 
of  Breconshire,  .South  Wales,  and  emigrated  with  his 
parents  to  this  country  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
located  in  Ohio,  first  in  Delaware  County,  then  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  and  finally  in  Licking  County,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  March,  1878.  M  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  married 
Miss  Esther  Jones,  also  a' native  of  Wales.  The  result 
of  their  union  was  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
first-born,  a  son,  died  in  infancy.  The  remainder  of  the 
family  are  still  living,  with  the  exception  of  Libby,  who 
died  in  the  summer  of  1S7S.  The  parents  were  people 
who  possessed  clear  convictions  of  right,  and  suffered 
nothing  to  interfere  with  their  living  in  accordance  with 
them.  Firm  believers  in  the  Bible,  they  made  that  hook 
their  constant  study.  Day  by  day  the  children  were 
impressed  with  their  obligations  to  Him  who  created  and 
continued  them  in  existence;  and  the  strict  obser>-ancc 
of  religious  worship,  morning  and  evening,  did  much  to 
mold  their  character  and  develop  their  moral  nature. 
Until  ten  years  of  age  he  attended  school  continuously, 
but  after  that  period  his  lessons  were  limited  to  a  winter 
term  of  four  months.  .-\t  twelve  he  began  contributing 
to  his  own  support,  and  frt>m  that  time  to  the  present 
all  Ihc  money  he  has  expended,  whether  in  acquiring 
an  education  or  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  has 
been  the  product  of  his  own  cITorts.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  prepared  to  enter  Dcnison  University,  when  his 
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plans  were  frustrated  by  a  serious  accident  which  befell 
his  father.  Being  the  eldest  son,  the  farm-work  devolved 
upon  him,  and  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion was,  for  the  time  being,  abandoned.  His  father's 
recovery  gave  the  young  lad  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
school  during  the  winter.  He  taught  three  months, 
receiving  therefor  fifty  dollars  as  remuneration.  This 
he  considered  fair  wages  in  comparison  with  that  ob- 
tained for  farm-work,  which  averaged  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  cents  per  day.  He  next  conducted  a  successful 
school,  and  with  what  remained  from  his  salary,  at  the 
close  of  its  sessions,  he  paid  his  way  through  the  spring 
lerm  at  college.  It  was  a  new  experience  lo  the  coun- 
try boy,  but  he  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  routine 
of  work,  and  maintained  high  standing  in  all  his  classes. 
He  began  a  regular  classical  course  in  September,  1S62, 
and  continued  it  for  three  months,  when,  his  funds  be- 
coming exhausted,  he  was  compelled  to  stop.  This 
money  he  had  acquired  by  working  as  a  laborer  in  the 
harvest  -  field,  and  by  chopping  wood.  Handicapped 
with  poverty;  toiling  like  a  galley-slave  for  the  few 
hundred  dollars  necessary  to  pay  his  expenses  of  tuition 
and  board, — such  were  the  obstacles  thai  barred  his 
progress  to  the  fields  of  learning.  That  he  did  not 
falter,  and  grow  discouraged  by  '*  hope  deferred,"  is  due 
to  that  spirit  of  independence  and  indomitable  will  which 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  impelled  him  to  decline  aid 
from  the  Ohio  Baptist  Educational  Society,  though  the 
result  would  have  been  to  finish  two  years  earlier.  Dur- 
ing his  connection  with  the  university  he  taught  six 
different  terms.  He  remained  in  college  seven  years, 
graduating  in  the  scientific  and  cla"=sical  course.  After 
obtaining  his  diploma  he  was  undecided  which  of  the 
two  professions,  teaching  or  the  ministry,  he  should 
adopt.  It  should  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that 
he  had  united  some  years  previously  with  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Granville,  but  a  year  later  removed  his  mem- 
bership to  the  Church  on  Welsh  Hills.  By  it  he  was 
given  a  license  to  preach.  The  Ohio  Baptist  Educational 
Society  {spoken  of  above)  voted  him  aid  to  begin  a  the- 
ological course  at  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts,  when 
he  received  word  by  mail  that  the  school  at  Rossville, 
Indiana,  was  without  a  principal.  He  submitted  the 
matter  lo  ['resident  Talbot  and  Professor  Marsh,  stating 
that  he  was  two  hundred  dollars  in  debt,  and  almost 
penniless.  By  them  he  was  advised  to  get  out  of  debt, 
and  pursue  his  studies  afterwards.  President  Talbot 
lent  him  twenty-five  dollars,  to  repay  when  he  was  able. 
God  gives  to  the  race  but  few  specimens  of  such  men, 
and  then  leaves  them  here  but  for  a  short  lime.  Mr. 
Williams  arrived  in  Rossville  only  to  learn  that  the  po- 
sition had  been  filled  a  few  days  previous.  He  next 
went  to  Bradford,  where  he  opened  a  private  school ; 
but  ill-fate  seemed  to  have  singled  him  out  as  its  victim. 
He  had   taught  but  two  weeks  when  the  prevalence  of 


small-pox  in  the  town  broke  up  the  attendance.  To  his 
great  joy  he  succeeded,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  obtaining 
the  position  of  principal  of  the  Winamac  High  School. 
Here  he  remained  two  years.  From  Winamac  he  was 
called  to  his  present  position.  Success  has  attended  his 
efforts  in  school-work,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
duties  are  done  is  far  greater  than  before.  While  the 
enumeration  has  increased  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  the 
average  attendance  has  gained  over  one  hundred.  The 
present  is  his  seventh  year  in  this  place.  Mr.  Williams's 
politic?!  affiliations  have  always  been  with  the  Republi- 
can party.  He  was  married,  June  20,  1878,  to  Miss 
Rosa  Brackett,  daughter  of  Doctor  Charles  Brackett,  who 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  at  Helena,  Arkansas, 
February  23,  1S63,  where  he  was  stationed  as  surgeon 
of  the  9th  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry.  Mrs.  Williams 
combines  all  the  qualities  of  the  "excellent  woman." 
She  is  a  lady  of  education  and  refinement,  and  possesses 
those  graces  of  mind  and  heart  which  make  her  espe- 
cially attractive.  Their  union  has  been  blessed  with  a 
beautiful  and  promising  son,  born  March  15,  1S79.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a  man  of  large  physique,  erect  figure,  and 
weighs  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 


ILSON,  THOMAS  H.,  of  Lugansport,  Indiana, 
vas  born  May  31,  iSiS,  near  tlie  village  of  Den- 
^.'^*  ton,  Caroline  County,  Maryland.  His  parents, 
^^  John  and  Sarah  (Hopkins)  Wilson,  were  of  En- 
glish descent,  and  members  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
His  father  was  a  farmer.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  sixth  of  ten 
children,  was  left  an  orphan  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  and  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hopkins, 
who  was  his  guardian.  A  common  school  education, 
and  the  practical  knowledge  gained  in  his  uncle's  mill 
and  store,  ended  in  the  development  of  an  aptitude  for 
mercantile  pursuits,  and,  in  1834,  he  became  a  clerk 
for  Messrs.  Mifilin  &  Atwell,  at  Camden,  Delaware. 
They  kept  a  general  slock  of  merchandise,  and  agreed 
to  pay  him  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  three  years,  in 
addition  to  his  board.  Early  in  1S37  the  firm  closed 
their  bubiness,  and  Mr.  W'ilson,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  went  with  one  of  the  partners,  Daniel  Atwell,  to 
Logansport,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  first 
employed  by  Anderson  &  Atwell,  and  afterward  by 
Daniel  Atwell,  until  the  latter's  death  in  1S40.  He 
next  formed  a  partnership  in  general  mercantile  busi- 
ness with  Philip  Pollard.  In  1S43  Pollard  &  Wilson 
built  a  grain  warehouse  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
and  earned  on  a  forwarding  and  commission  business 
in  the  farm  products  of  the  Wabash  Valley.  Ten 
years  later  Mr.  Pollard  retired  from  the  store,  although 
retaining  an  interest,  and  the  firm  became  Wilson, 
Merriam    &    Co.      Pollard   &    Wilson    continued    in    the 
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produce  tra-lc  until  1S56.  wlicn,  l.y  ihe  (Icalh  of  Mr. 
rollaril,  Ihc  tirm  was  (li>solvt.-d.  Ilis  duties  as  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's executor,  and  his  own  failing  health,  necessitated 
Mr.  Wilson's  leaving  the  firm  of  Wilson,  Merriam  S: 
Co.;  but  he  continued  in  the  produce  trade  until  July, 
1875.  The  house  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
still  continues  as  .Merriam  i:  Rice,  doing  a  safe  and 
profitable  husineis,  and  stands  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  community.  In  May,  1S65,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
chosen  president  of  the  I.ogansport  National  Hank, 
which  position  he  lield  till  his  death,  December  27, 
1877.  Though  a  close  observer  of  public  affairs,  he 
took  no  active  interest  in  politics.  He  was  a  Whig,  and 
was  a  Republican  since  the  first  formation  of  the  jiarty. 
He  continued  his  membership  in  the  society  of  Friends, 
though  separated  from  any  organized  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety. Until  his  health  failed  he  was  a  regular  attend' 
ant  of  some  one  of  the  Churches  of  Logansport,  and 
was  connected  with  its  temperance  and  charitable  asso- 
ciations. Mr.  Wilson  was  active  and  vigilant  in  his  care 
fi)r  the  interests  of  his  business;  and,  though  prudent 
and  conservative,  he  was  active  in  most  of  the  enterprises 
that  tended  to  the  improvement  of  the  trade  or  influ- 
ence of  the  city  where  he  lived,  and  the  development 
of  the  country  in  its  neighborhood.  The  worthy  poor 
of  Logansport  have  found  in  him  a  friend,  and  many 
of  the  younger  business  men  of  that  place  are  indebted 
to  him  for  encouragement  and  counsel.  By  diligence 
and  care  he  accumulated  a  reasonable  competence,  and 
his  long  and  honorable  business  career  gave  him  a  name 
which  his  chililren  will  prize  as  a  priceless  heritage. 
In  October,  1842,  Mr.  Wilson  married  America  Wcir- 
ick,  of  Logansport,  who  survived  but  three  years.  In 
January,  1849,  he  married  Mary  I.  A.  Dexter,  of  I'ar- 
kersburg,  West  Virginia.  She  died  .September  iS.  1S44. 
In  .\pril.  1S56,  he  married  Elizabeth  E.  Hopkins,  of 
Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He  has  four  sons,  all  studying 
or  preparing  for  business. 


fILSON,  GENEKAl,  WALTER,  late  of  Logans- 
port, Indiana,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
vy^i'  rodsburg,  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  January  iS, 
■'V  17S2.  His  father  came  from  Vhginia  to  Ken- 
lucky  about  the  year  1776,  with  a  small  colony  of  front- 
iersmen. Less  than  half  a  century  previous  the  pater- 
nal ancestors  of  the  Kentucky  pioneer  had  left  the 
shores  of  Scotlanil,  and  settled  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  opportunities  for  acquiring  even  an  introductory 
knowledge  of  the  primary  branches  of  learning  were 
extremely  rare  in  the  locality  where  Mr.  Wilson  spent 
his  youth.  Me  had  but  little  school  discipline;  but  that 
discipline,  enjoyed  by  one  of  his  practical  good  sense 
and    mental    balance,    was   sufficienl    to  lav  Ihe  ground- 


work of  a  successful  life.  His  mind  was  of  (hat  emi- 
nently practical  tyjie  which  readily  compensated  for  any 
deficiency  in  acquisition,  by  intuitively  adapting  means 
to  Ihe  necessities  of  the  situation.  This  peculiarity  be- 
came one  of  ihe  leading  features  in  his  eventful  life. 
His  occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer.  The  demands  of 
the  public  service,  in  the  field  or  in  the  halls  of  the 
Legislature,  did  not  wean  hiin  from  these  pursuits  in 
his  latter  days.  While  still  a  young  man  his  family 
settled  at  old  Post  Vincennes,  in  what  is  now  Knox 
County,  Indiana;  then  the  center  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary afi'airs  of  the  North-west  Territory.  His  superior 
qualifications  as  a  pioneersman  soon  became  apparent. 
In  181 1  Governor  Harrison  sent  him  on  an  important 
mission  to  the  prophet's  town,  on  the  Upper  Wabash. 
On  his  return  from  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
daring  feat,  he  was  again  sent  out  by  the  Governor,  to 
meet  Tecumseh,  and  express  to-him  (iovcrnor  Harrison's 
disapprobation  of  that  warrior's  conduct  in  violating  his 
•agreement  to  visit  Vincennes  for  the  purpose  of  a  con- 
ference, attended  by  a  few  only  of  his  wisest  counselors. 
He  met  the  notable  warrior,  on  his  approach  to  Vin- 
cennes, about  twenty  miles  above  the  post,  July  11, 
181 1,  and,  by  promptly  delivering  the  message  according 
to  instructions,  jirevented  Tecumseh's  contemplated  dis- 
play. The  same  year  he  was  appointed,  at  a  jiublic 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Vincennes,  one  of  a  commit- 
tee to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  a  series  of  resolutions  de- 
claring the  danger  to  which  the  people  of  the  territory 
were  exposed  on  account  of  the  numerous  acts  of  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  Indians  at  the  prophet's  town, 
and  to  request  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  to 
forcibly  disperse  them.  An  expedition,  of  which  he 
was  the  leading  spirit,  was  rapidly  fitted  out,  and 
started  to  execute  summarily  this  purpose.  Proceeding 
up  the  river,  they  halted  and  built  Fort  Harrison.  They 
reached  the  prophet's  town  on  the  evening  of  November 
6th.  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  on  the  following  day, 
attested  the  material  of  which  the  expedition  was  com- 
posed. In  that  bloody  fight  Mr.  W'ilson  bore  a  conspic- 
uous part.  Subsequently,  in  the  attack  upon  the  Mis- 
sissinnawa  towns.  Colonel  Wilson  commanded  the  left 
llank  of  the  advancing  columns,  in  the  battle  which  oc- 
curred in  July,  1813.  He  continued  in  active  service 
during  the  succeeding  campaigns  against  the  Indians, 
until  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  acquitting  himself  with 
the  highest  credit  as  an  oflicer  and  soldier.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  ability,  he  w.as  elected  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islative Council  of  the  territory  from  Knox  County,  in 
1810,  and  continued  a  member  during  several  sessions. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, after  the  organization  of  the  stale  government 
in  1816.  About  1821  he  became  a  resident  of  Gibson 
County,  and  in  1S28  moved  to  Cass  County,  and  pni^ 
chased  a  tract    of   land  north  of   Eel  River,  within  the 
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present  limits  of  Logansport.  In  1831-32  he  repre- 
sented his  district,  Carroll  and  Cass  Counties,  in  the 
state  Legislature.  General  Wilson  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  probably  received 
the  first  degrees  in  Vincennes  Lodge,  No.  I.  When  the 
Eel  River  Seminary  Society  was  organized  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  its  affairs,  and  assisted,  according  to 
his  means,  in  promoting  its  usefulness.  General  Wilson 
was  above  the  medium  height,  muscular,  and  of  a  robust 
constitution.  His  manner  was  reserved  and  positive,  yet 
courteous,  affable,  and  dignified.  Honest  and  straight- 
forward in  his  dealings  with  others,  faithful  to  his  con- 
victions of  right,  he  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
After  a  short  illness,  he  died  March  18,  183S,  and  was 
buried  by  the  members  of  Tipton  Lodge,  with  the  usual 
Masonic  honors.  General  W'ilson  married,  April  10, 
1804,  Mary  Williams,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children, 
all  of  whom  are  now  dead,  excepting  one  son,  William, 
who  resides  in  Logansport. 

f  INFIELD,  MAURICE,  attorney-at-l.i\v,  Logans- 
port, Indiana,  was  born  in  Ulster  County,  New 
"^ASi  Vork,  January   27,   1S41,  and   is   a   son  of   Zenas 

^^  and  Mary  A.  (Terwilliger)  Wint^eld.  Mr.  Win- 
field  received  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools, 
from  which,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  academic  grade.  He  entered  the  academy  at  Mont- 
gomery, Orange  County,  New  Vork,  where  close  appli- 
cation enabled  him  to  complete  his  preparatory  course 
in  little  more  than  a  year.  He  then  l>ecame  a  student 
in  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  in  the  fall  of  1S60. 
The  college  course  required  four  years;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  bad  health,  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
studies  for  twelve  months,  and  thus  lengthen  the  time 
of  his  attendance  by  one  year.  He  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1S65,  biiing  specially  noted  for  his  proficiency 
in  Greek,  in  which  subject  he  received  the  prize.  In 
the  following  April  he  removed  to  Logansport,  where 
he  was  engaged  for  one  year  as  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  Logansport  Pre.sbyterian  Academy.  While  thus  em- 
ployed he  occupied  all  his  leisure  in  preparing  himself 
for  the  profession  of  law,  reciting  to  Judge  H.  P.  Bid- 
die,  under  whom  he  studied.  Having  completed  his 
preparatory  course,  Mr.  Winfield  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Logansport,  in  1S67.  Since 
that  time,  by  close  application  to  business  and  com- 
mendable studiousness,  he  has  gradually  surmounted  the 
obstacles  in  the  course  of  every  professional  man,  and 
has  won  for  himself  a  fine  reputation  as  a  successful 
practitioner.  Mr.  Winfield  holds  membership  in  no 
Church  or  religious  association  ;  but,  in  his  religious  in- 
clmations,  favors   the  doctrine  of   the  Dutch   Reformed 

Church.      Politically    his    inclinations    are    Democratic ; 


but  he  prefers  the  triumph  of  principle  to  the  domi- 
nance of  party,  and  refuses  to  accept  the  role  of  a  poli- 
tician. On  the  7th  of  May,  1868,  he  married  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Johnson,  daughter  of  the  late  Israel  Johnson, 
and  sister  of  Mr.  William  H.  Johnson,  a  leading  busi- 
ness man  of  Logansport.  Mr.  Winfield  is  of  medium 
height;  his  physical  development  is  not  robust  —  not 
sufficient,  indeed,  to  sustain,  at  all  times,  the  amount 
of  brain-work  to  which  his  large  practice  subjects  him. 
In  personal  character  he  occupies  a  fair  position  among 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  has  a  strong  hold  on  their  con- 
fidence and  respect.  He  is  regarded  as  an  honorable 
and  worthy  citizen  and  a  safe  counselor. 


OOD,  MARTIN,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  pio- 
neer of  Crown  Point,  Lake  County,  Indiana,  was 
born  October  26,  1815,  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 
He  is  the  third  son  of  Frederick  S.  and  Mary 
(Burke)  Wood,  who  had  a  family  of  eleven  children, 
and  were  natives,  respectively,  of  Salisbury,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Jefferson  County,  Ohio.  David  Wood,  pa- 
ternal grandfather  of  Mr.  Wood,  was  of  English  and 
Welsh  extraction.  He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  from 
which  country  he  emigrated  to  America  about  the  year 
1764.  Edward  Burke,  Mr.  Wood's  maternal  grand- 
father, was  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  he  eiulgrated  to  this 
country  in  17S3,  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  Mai  viand. 
Martin  W'ood  had  almost  no  early  educational  advan- 
tages. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  could  scarcely  read, 
and  could  not  write  his  name.  Being  constantly  con- 
fined to  farm  labor,  he  had  little  leisure  time  ;  and,  liv- 
ing at  a  distance  from  any  school,  he  did  not  awake  to 
a  sense  of  his  utter  ignorance,  or  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  personal  effort  to  gain  knowledge,  until  the  age 
just  named.  He  then  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  ofl'ered  by  the  opening  of  a  district  school 
three  miles  distant.  This  he  attended  for  one  year  dur- 
ing the  school  session,  walking  six  miles  daily  for  that 
purpose.  He  possessed  a  good  mind  and  a  retentive 
memory,  and  worked  with  energy  and  determination. 
Ignoring  the  ridicule  of  younger  and  more  proficient 
pupils,  he  advanced  rapidly  in  all  his  studies,  giving  at- 
tention to  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
grammar  during  the  first  year,  and  ranking  first  in  all 
his  classes.  As  an  illustration  of  his  rapid  progress  it 
niav  here  be  mentioned  that  in  one  evening  he  mastered 
the  whole  multiplication-table.  He  labored  diligently 
over  his  tasks,  many  times  at  the  expense  of  necessary 
sleep.  At  the  close  of  his  first  school  year  he  engaged 
as  teacher  of  a  district  school,  which  he  conducted  suc- 
cessfully. For  five  succeeding  years  he  continued  teach- 
ing during  the  winter,  and  working  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer,  devoting  his  leisure  to  study.     In  1S37  his  par- 
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cnts  removed  to  Athens  County,  where  he  entered  the 
slate  university.  After  a  cour»e  of  two  terms,  he  be- 
came |)roficlent  in  the  linglish  branches,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  limited  knowledge  of  Latin.  During  the 
vacations  of  the  university  he  taught  ;  and,  after  finish- 
ing his  course  of  study,  journeyed  in  some  of  the 
.'Southern  stales.  In  iSjg  he  engaged  for  six  months  in 
teaching  in  Stoddard  County,  Missouri.  At  this  lime  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Koone, 
remaining  with  him  until  1S40;  but,  gaining  some  expe- 
rience in  practice,  he  formed  a  dislike  to  the  profession, 
and  abandoned  it.  In  .March,  1840,  he  returned  to  .-Ath- 
ens, and  resumed  teaching,  which  he  continued  for  about 
two  years,  also  discharging  the  duties  of  constable,  to 
which  office  lie  had  been  elected.  Tn  the  summer  of 
184.5  Mr.  Wood  married  Miss  Lavinia  Pilcher,  who  died 
in  the  fall  of  1845.  She  left  one  son,  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  In  1844  Mr.  Wood  began  the 
slu<ly  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  Welsh,  of  Athens, 
Ohio.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state  in  the  fall  of  1847,  when  he  went  to 
the  town  of  Logan,  and  began  the  pr.actice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Subsequently  he  removed  to  Crown  Point, 
Lake  County,  Indiana,  arriving  .Vpril  8,  1848.  At  that 
date  no  railroads  approached  the  place,  and  wagon-roads 
were,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
He  left  Peoria,  Illinois,  on  foot,  his  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and,  after  ten  days'  travel  over  muddy  roads,  the 
water  at  times  so  deep  as  to  render  them  almost  impass- 
able, he  reached  his  destination,  having  in  his  possession 
a  much-worn  wardrobe  and  two  dollars  in  money.  At 
that  time  Crown  Point  contained  ai)out  seventy-five  inhab- 
itants, a  few  rude  dwellings,  and  a  log  court-house.  The 
county  was  sparsely  settled,  and  much  of  the  flat  lands 
was  covered  with  water.  Under  such  circumstances  Mr. 
Wood  commenced  the  practice  of  his  calling.  People 
were  few,  and  money  was  scarce;  consequently,  cases 
were  rare  and  fees  small.  He  has  many  times  tr.aveled 
on  foot  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  sometimes  through 
water  two  or  three  feet  deep,  to  attend  a  suit  for  a 
client,  for  which  the  usual  charge  was  three  dollars.  In 
connection  with  his  law  practice,  therefore,  he  resumed 
his  vocation  as  teacher.  In  1S49  he  was  elected  pro.s- 
ecuting  attorney  for  his  county;  and,  in  1S53,  became 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  judicial  district,  comprising 
several  counties.  In  .addition  he  h.is  filled  many  local 
offices  of  his  township  and  vill.age.  With  the  growth 
of  the  county  his  practice  increased ;  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1858,  he  associated  with  him  in  business  Elihu 
Griffin,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wood  &  Griffin.  This 
connection  continued  until  1S62,  when,  Mr.  Griffin  en- 
tering the  army,  it  was  dissolved.  L'pon  his  return,  in 
1865,  the  relationship  was  resumed  until  1868,  when  it 
was  again  dissolved.  In  that  year  Thomas  J.  Wood 
was  received  as  partner:  and  the  firm  is  now  Wood  S: 


Wood.  .Martin  Wood  has  been  in  the  continual  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  for  thirty-two  years.  He  was  ad- 
milted  to  practice  in  the  Uoiled  Stales  Circuit  Court 
November  25,  1872,  and  to  the  Supreme  Courl  of  Indi- 
ana November  21,  of  the  same  year.  The  firm  of  Wood 
&  Wood  is  one  of  the  best  in  Xorthcrn  Indiana,  and  is 
doing  a  lucrative,  extensive,  and  successful  business,  Mr. 
Wood's  long  experience  as  a  lawyer  making  him  a  val- 
uable adviser.  As  an  advocate  he  is  never  eloquent, 
but  is  terse  and  pointed  in  argument,  and  clear,  candid, 
and  impressive  in  his  address  to  courl  or  jury.  His 
conscientious  watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  his  cli- 
enls,  and,  above  all,  his  unquestioned  integrity,  emi- 
nently fit  hiiti  to  fill  the  part  of  mediator — a  part  in 
which  he  lakes  greater  satisfaction  ihan  in  pressing  liti- 
gation. As  a  citizen  he  is  remarked  for  his  honorable 
dealings  and  his  courteous,  unassuming  manner.  He  is 
highly  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  patrons. 
He  is  most  exemjilary  in  his  domestic  habils,  seldom 
spending  an  hour,  unnecessarily,  away  from  his  family, 
by  whom  he  is  much  loved  and  admired.  Mr.  Wood 
belongs  to  the  society  of  Odd-fellows;  he  has  passed  all 
the  chairs,  and  has  held  the  position  of  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  the  state.  He  is  also  a  Mason,  belonging  to 
the  Blue  Lodge  .-ind  Chapter.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  active  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  Although  nol 
a  member  of  any  Church,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  ifie  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  is  an  attendant  upon  the  religious 
services  of  this  body,  to  which  his  wife  and  most  of  his 
older  children  belong.  In  politics  he  is  a  radical  Re- 
publican, but  in  no  sense  an  office-seeker,  .\llliough 
he  has  served  the  people  in  dilTercnt  capacities  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  has  been  through  the  solicitations 
of  political  and  individual  friends  rather  than  from  his 
own  desire.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  by  his 
party  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Legislature,  and  resigned,  with  thirty-three  others,  in 
the  session  of  1S71,  to  prevent  the  Democrats  from  di- 
viding the  state  into  new  districts.  In  the  fall  election 
of  1872  he  was  re-elected  to  the  pUace  he  had  vacated 
the  year  before — a  mark  of  |>arty  approval  which,  to 
him,  was  very  gratifying.  .Vt  .all  limes,  when  before 
the  people  for  iheir  suffrage,  Mr.  Wood  hxs  received 
much  more  than  ihe  regular  vote  of  his  party.  August 
26,  1S49,  Mr.  Wood  marrie<l  his  second  wife.  Miss 
Susan  G.  Taylor,  of  \'alparaiso,  Indiana,  a  teacher  by 
profession,  who  was  born  January  21,  1S2S,  in  Shelby 
County,  Ohio.  Her  father,  George  W.  Taylor,  a  dry- 
goods  iiierchant  and  local  Methodist  preacher,  was  a 
man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  virtue  and  ability. 
Mrs.  Wood's  a|ipearance  is  pleasing,  and  her  intellectual 
and  moral  superiority  win  for  her  marked  respect.  She 
is  warm-hearted,  benevolent,  and  .an  earnest  Christian. 
She  is  a  devoted  wife,  and  much  of  her  husband's  pros- 
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perity  may  be  traced  to  her  co-operation  and  symjjatliy. 
As  tlie  mistress  of  her  household,  antl  as  a  mother,  she 
has  won  the  strong  affections,  as  well  as  the  filial  re- 
spect, of  her  children.  -Vt  the  age  of  twelve  she  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  Shelby  County, 
Ohio.  Later  she  removed,  with  her  parents,  to  Lake 
County,  Indiana,  and  engaged  in  teaching  in  Lake,  La- 
porte,  and  Porter  Counties,  until  she  married.  After 
her  marriage  she  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Crown  Point,  and  engaged  actively 
in  all  departments  of  Church  work.  For  the  past  ten 
years  she  has  had  charge  of  the  Bible  class  connected 
with  the  Sabbath  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  have 
had  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living.  One 
daughter  and  one  son  are  married.  The  former  is  the 
wife  of  J.  T.  Herrick,  a  lawyer  of  Wellington,  Sumner 
County,  Kansas  ;  the  latter,  Owen  Wood,  is  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  Montevideo,  Minnesota.  In  addition  to  the 
watchful  care  of  her  large  family,  and  the  discharge  of 
her  manifold  household  duties,  Mrs.  Wood  has  been,  for 
three  years,  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  of  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  and,  for  the 
past  year,  acting  president  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  These  public  dulies  have  been  as 
faithfully  performed  as  the  more  pressing  and  imperative 
domestic  claims  would  permit.  Mr.  Wood  has  an  iron 
constitution,  a  strong  mind,  and  a  well-balanced  brain. 
He  is  of  about  the  usual  height,  with  a  full  but  not 
cumbersome  person.  He  has  great  muscular  power,  and 
is  very  active  and  energetic.  His  faculties,  both  phys- 
ical and  mental,  are  wonderfully  preserved.  At  the  age 
of  sixty-four  he  exhibits  the  force  which  characterized 
him  thirty-five  years  ago.  In  all  his  dealing  he  is  noted 
for  promptness  and  integrity.  Temperate  in  his  habits, 
a  genial  companion,  a  trusted  friend,  and  a  popular  cit- 
izen, he  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  people  of  Crown 
Point.  By  his  industry  and  careful  management  he  has 
acquired  a  comfortable  fortune,  and  has  proved  himself 
eminently  worthy  to  be  recorded  among  the  self-made 
men  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 


fOOD,  THOMAS  J.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Crown 
I'oint,  Lake  County,  was  born,  September  30, 
1S44,  in  Athens  County,  Ohio.  His  parents, 
Darius  and  Diana  (Carter)  Wood  were  natives, 
respectively,  of  Washington  and  Athens  Counties,  Ohio. 
The  former  was  by  profession  a  school-teacher,  and  in 
later  life,  by  occupation,  a  farmer,  both  of  which  call- 
ings he  pursued  with  success.  Tliomas  J-  Wood  in  early 
life  had  a  limited  education,  such  as  was  obtainable  in 
a  country  school  by  an  attendance  of  six  months  in 
each  year,  until  he  arrived  at  the  .age  of  eighteen  years. 
The  other  half  of  his  boyhood  life  had  been  devoted 
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industriously  to  hard  farm  labor,  such  as  driving  teams 
of  oxen,  haying,  and  harvesting.  In  1S62  and  1S63 
he  taught  school  during  the  winter,  assisting  his  father 
at  his  work  during  the  summer.  In  1863  he  attended 
the  Terre  Haute  Academy  for  one  year,  afterwards 
resuming  school- teaching  for  two  winters,  and  still 
laboring  on  his  father's  farm  through  the  summer. 
In  1S66,  having  cherished  the  desire  of  entering  the 
profession  of  law,  lie  went  into  the  office  of  William 
Mack,  of  Terre  Haute,  as  a  student,  preparatory  to  a 
collegiate  course  in  the  Michigan  University,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  where  he  was  matrttulated  after  a  year's  study, 
during  which  time  he  had  been  an  industrious  reader,  a 
deep  thinker,  and  a  close  reasoner.  He  was  enabled  to 
pass  the  examination  without  failing  in  a  question,  and 
at  once  entered  the  senior  class,  of  eighty-seven  stu- 
dents, from  which  he  graduated  at  the  end  of  one  year 
with  the  highest  honors,  with  a  percentage  of  one  hun- 
dred to  his  credit,  and  receiving  his  diploma,  which  was 
dated  March  29,  1S67.  With  this  testimonial  he  set  out 
for  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  where  he  arrived  with  only 
nine  dollars,  a  much-worn  wardrobe,  and  one  law-book 
in  his  possession.  Although  poor  in  goods  and  money, 
he  was  rich  in  native  energies,  and  had  a  strong  heart, 
united  with  a  hopeful  and  self-reliant  nature.  He  formed 
a  business  connection  with  Timothy  Cleveland,  but  about 
seven  months  subsequently  became  associated  with  Mar- 
tin Wood,  his  uncle,  under  the  name  of  Wood  &  Wood, 
which  is  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
law  firms  in  Northern  Indiana.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Wood's  acknowledged  familiarity  with  the  principles 
and  rules  of  law,  his  excellent  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment, the  judicial  and  thoroughly  independent  cast  of 
his  mind,  his  ability  and  readiness  to  see  that  every 
question  has  a  second  side,  make  him  a  safe  and  trusted 
counselor.  But  his  chief  merit  lies  in  his  ability  as  an 
advocate.  As  such,  he  is  the  standard  by  which  law- 
yers maybe  measured  in  the  field  of  learning,  eloquence, 
and  general  attainments.  Few  men  of  his  age  in  the 
profession  possess  more  convincing  power  as  an  orator 
in  their  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  before  a  jury.  He  has 
a  peculiar  charm  of  voice  and  force  of  manner  that  with 
many  advocates  w^ould,  in  the  energy  of  forensic  appeal, 
seem  bitterness,  but  with  him  is  simply  earnestness.  Mr. 
Wood  occupies  a  distinguished  position  among  his  pro- 
fessional brethren.  In  politics  Mr.  Wood  is  a  pronounced 
Democrat,  believing  earnestly  in  his  political  convic- 
tions, but  not  a  professed  politician  or  office-seeker. 
While  he  has  held  many  places  of  public  trust  and 
honor,  he  has  done  so  more  through  the  desire  of  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  than  from  his  own  choice. 
Living  as  he  does  in  a  town,  county,  and  senatorial 
district  in  all  of  which  his  party  are  in  the  minority, 
his  personal  popularity  and  acknowdedged  fitness  for 
official  po.sition  have  been  seized  upon    by  them  at  dif- 
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fcrent  times  as  making  him  an  available  candidate,  and 
he  was  always  triumphantly  elected.  lie  was  chosen 
town  treasurer  in  1871.  In  1S72  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Lake  County  for  a  term  of  two  years 
by  a  majority  of  about  three  hundred,  while  the  usual 
Republican  majority  was  about  fifteen  hundred,  and 
re-elected  by  a  thousand  majority.  In  1878  Mr.  Wood 
was  selectetl  as  the  candidate  of  his  party  to  represent 
his  senatorial  district  in  the  Legislature.  Entering  the 
contest  with  a  popular  majority  against  the  Democrats  of 
about  twelve  hundred,  it  was  overcome,  and  his  election 
secured,  with  over  three  himdred  votes  to  spare.  Not- 
withstanding his  official  trusts  and  honors  have  come  to 
him  unasked  and  unsought,  he  has  met  and  discharged 
their  varied  responsibilities  with  that  marked  energy, 
ability,  and  fidelity  which  characterize  him  in  his  pri- 
vate business  affairs.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Wood's  energy 
and  ability  as  an  active  and  useful  member  were  fully 
recognized  by  the  positions  given  him  on  important 
committees.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Railroads,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
.\griculture  and  on  Corporations,  and  also  on  Insurance 
and  Swamp  Lands.  Mr.  \Yood  was  foremost  in  the 
l>erfection  and  passage  of  the  Congressional  and  Leg- 
islative apportionmeitt  bills  of  1879.  ^^*^  ^^'^^  also  con- 
spicuous in  the  passage  of  the  act  for  a  reduction  of 
fees,  salaries,  and  taxation,  and  untiring  in  his  labors  to 
secure  the  drain.ige  of  the  state  swamp  lands.  He  was 
earnest  in  his  efforts  for  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Legislature  instructing  the  Senators  and  requesting 
the  Representatives  in  Congress  to  exert  their  inlluence 
for  an  ap])ropriation  of  Sloo,ooo  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  the  drain.age  of  the  Kankakee  swamp  lands 
of  the  state,  also  $50,000  for  the  dredging  of  the  Calu- 
inet  River.  He  is  foremost  in  the  furtherance  of  all 
improvements  that  are  calculated  to  promote  the  interest 
and  prosperity  of  Crown  Point,  for  the  growth  and  in- 
creased efliciency  of  the  public  schools,  and  earnest  in 
his  support  and  encouragement  of  railroad  projects  likely 
to  benefit  his  town  and  country.  He  was  active  in  se- 
curing the  construction  of  the  new  county  building  at 
this  place.  Mr.  Wood  is  not  a  member  of  any  Church 
organization,  but  attends  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is 
orthodox  in  belief,  and  contributes  liberally  to  Chris- 
tian work.  He  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity.  He  was  married,  May  10,  1870,  to  Mary  E. 
I'elton,  of  Crown  I'oint,  whose  father  was  an  old  and 
much-respected  resident  of  Lake  County,  and  who  was 
many  times  called  to  places  of  honor  and  trust  by  the 
people.  Five  children  have  blessed  this  union,  two  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Wood,  as  a  lawyer,  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  compeers,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  large  and  extensive  practice.  .\5  a  citi/en,  he  has 
won  by  his  courteous  manner  and  equitable  dealing  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  liis  neighbors  and  patrons.      His 


intercourse  with  his  family  and  friends  is  ah\ays  kind 
and  considerate,  securing  for  himself  their  love  and  admi- 
ration. In  personal  api>earance  he  is  above  the  usual 
height,  strongly  built,  with  well-cut  features,  and  a  deci- 
dedly intellectual  cast  of  countenance,  indicating  strong 
"■ill-power.  He  is  a  fine  representative  of  the  self-made 
men  of  our  day.  He  is  now  a  prominent  candidate  for 
Congress. 


ILLI.VMS,  JESSE  .\.,  principal  of  the  public 
schools  at  Winamac,  is  a  native  of  Columbus, 
''V^  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  on  the  15th  of  F'eb- 
^V  ruary,  1S49.  ^'^  parents  removed  to  Logan 
County,  in  that  state,  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
from  there  to  Hardin  County  in  1855.  His  father  had 
bought  in  that  neighborhood  a  heavily  timbered  farm 
of  eighty  acres,  which,  after  clearing  and  cultivating,  he 
exchanged  for  a  larger  tract  of  wild  land  on  the  Scioto 
bottom,  in  the  same  county.  There  were  six  boys,  of 
whom  Jesse  was  next  to  the  eldest,  and  they  all  aided 
in  the  work  so  far  as  they  could,  considering  their  age. 
Both  his  parents  were  from  Virginia.  His  mother's 
name  was  Sarah,  and  his  father's  was  Ebcnezer.  The 
boy  was  of  an  active,  industrious  turn  of  mind,  fond  of 
play,  but  not  averse  to  work.  The  outbreak  of  the  late 
war  aroused  his  patriotic  fervor,  which  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  heroic  death  of  some  of  his  kinsmen.  He 
was  of  an  adventurous  nature,  and  sought  to  enlist, 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  82d  Regiment  of 
Ohio  ^'olunteers.  But  his  father  thought  he  was  too 
young,  and  brought  him  home  again.  The  next  year 
he  again  essayed  to  go.  He  offered  himself  at  Lima, 
and  was  sent  to  Urbana  to  undergo  an  examination. 
The  surgeon  did  not  report  favorably,  and  the  youth 
was  rejected.  He  remained  at  home  until  the  1st  of 
September,  1864,  when  a  third  effort  proved  more  suc- 
cessful, and  he  left  for  the  front,  being  musteied  in,  to- 
gether with  his  elder  brother,  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Al- 
though so  young,  he  displaye<l  great  bravery.  Besides 
being  iif  a  number  of  skirmishes,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  N.ishville  and  Franklin,  where  his  company 
was  to  be  found  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  .\l  the 
latter  place  he  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  advancing  and 
retreating  lines  of  the  enemy,  firing  incessantly  one  gun 
after  another,  while  a  comrade  and  the  drummer  loaded 
the  pieces  for  hiin.  His  regiment  was  the  183d  Ohio 
Volunteers,  and  he  won  with  them  a  record  of  which 
he  need  not  be  ashamed.  He  delighted  in  military 
duty,  but  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  fatigue  and 
police  parties.  .So  well  was  this  known  that  he  was 
scarcely  employed  an  hour  on  such  labor.  He  was  fond 
of  rough  and  boisterous  games,  although  never  ill- 
natured,  and  the  camp  became  unijuiet  when  he  was 
relieved    from  duly.      He  did  not  escape  the  calamities 
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of  militaiy  life,  nnr  tho=^e  arising  from  disease.  An 
attack  of  measles  prostrated  him  al  Washington  City, 
from  which  he  suffered  greatly  on  account  of  a  cold 
taken  in  camp.  He  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  tiut 
had  no  sooner  recovered  from  his  attack  than  he  caught 
the  small-pox,  from  which  he  came  near  dying.  He 
was  discharged  September  i,  1S65.  On  leaving  the 
army  he  went  to  school.  He  had  had  few  advan- 
tages of  this  kind  previously,  but  soon  made  rapid  ad- 
vancement. As  soon  as  opportunity  allowed  he  began 
teaching,  and  this  occupation  he  has  followed  ever  since 
with  success.  One  particular  attraction  that  this  calling 
had  for  him  was  that  it  gave  him  great  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  whde  at  the  same  time  he 
could  impart  it  to  others.  He  made  a  trip  to  Minnesota 
in  186S,  and  in  1S69  taught  one  term  near  the  banks 
of  Spirit  Lake,  in  North-west  Iowa.  At  that  time  he 
had  small  scholastic  acquirements,  and  was  even  unable 
to  define  the  parts  of  speech  in  grammar.  His  govern- 
ment, however,  was  good,  and  he  gave  satisfaction  to 
his  patrons.  He  returned  to  Indiana  in  1S70,  and  taught 
one  winter  in  Marshall  County.  He  also  attended  school 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  and  in  due  course  be- 
came a  proficient.  He  spent  some  of  his  winters  in 
Illinois,  teaching  and  going  to  school  alternately,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois.  There  he  passed  an  examination  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  highest 
division  of  the  entering  section,  in  which  he  maintained 
a  very  fair  standing.  In  1875  ''^  came  back  to  the  slate 
of  Indiana,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  During 
the  winter  of  1S75  and  1876  he  was  principal  of  the 
Knox  public  schools,  wdiere  he  stayed  for  nearly  three 
years.  He  was  also  principal  of  the  North  Judson 
graded  school,  and  is  now  princi])al  of  the  Winamac 
pid)lic  schools,  filling  the  jiosiiion  to  the  entire  satisfac- 


tion of  a  very  intelligent  community.  Ilu  has  always 
been  very  successful  in  the  govomment  of  the  pupils 
confided  to  his  care.  To  his  ability  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  his  learning  and  success  in  imparting  knowledge, 
he  has  the  most  flattering  testimonials.  He  has  also 
been  employed  as  the  teacher  of  a  normal  school  He 
has  been  a  member  of  most  temperance  organizations, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Odd-fellows  and  the  Masons,  and 
has  attained  in  the  latter  society  the  dignity  of  a  Master, 
having  held  the  office  of  Senior  "Warden.  He  joined 
both  of  these  bodies  in  the  winter  of  1876,  and  has  held 
in  each  numerous  small  positions.  As  a  boy,  he  was 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  Church  and  Sunday-school, 
Ins  mother  being  a  faithful  member  of  the  Methodist 
society,  and  he  himself  belonging  to  it  at  one  time.  He 
is  not  now  an  attendant.  He  was  formerly  a  Republi- 
can, but  has  become  convinced  that  they  are  not  acting 
out  the  principles  professed  by  them  years  ago,  and 
votes  with  the  Gi"eenback  party.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Miranda  E.  Thomas,  October  12,  1S73,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Boyd.  She  was  from  Marshall  County,  Indiana. 
They  have  two  bright-eyed  and  sunny-haired  children  — 
one  boy  five  years  old  and  a  girl  of  three.  He  is  a  man 
of  medium  height,  light  complexion,  and  quick,  intelli- 
gent appearance.  He  has  many  friends,  gained  by  his 
unselfish  conduct.  He  uses  no  alcoholic  drinks,  but  is 
addicted  to  the  soothing  weed.  He  is  a  great  lover 
of  poetry,  and  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Shakespeare, 
Poe,  Miller,  Tennyson,  Campbell,  and  Scott.  He  has 
gooa  analytical  powers,  a  keen  perception,  and  reads 
understandingly.  As  a  grammarian,  Mr.  Williams  has 
few  superiors.  He  is  a  man  of  refined  tastes,  has  strong 
likes  and  dislikes,  is  very  sensitive,  and  has  a  great 
antipathy  for  any  kind  of  ostentatious  or  offensive  dis- 
play of  knowledge.  He  is  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  Indiana. 
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§NDERSON,  REV.  THOMAS,  of  Huntington,  was 
born  in  Nesliannock,  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania, 
'  January  I,  1791.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica from  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  in  17S7,  because 
of  religious  persecution  and  their  rigid  adherence  to  the 
Calvinistic  faith.  Mr.  Anderson  graduated  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in  1S20.  lie 
served  as  a  private  during  the  War  of  1S12.  In  1825 
he  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  a  home  missionary  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  from  that  time  until  1843.  His 
home  was  in  Franklin,  Pennsylvania ;  but  he  traversed 
the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback.  His  feet,  h.ands,  and  ears  were  protected 
from  the  intense  cold  in  winter  by  the  home-tanned 
skins  of  wild  animals,  while  !iis  saddle-bags  of  undressed 
skin  contained  his  food,  clothmg,  and  library  ;  for  only 
at  night  could  he  find  fire  and  shelter  in  that  thinly  set- 
tled region.  During  this  time  he  preached  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-two  sermons,  besides  organizing 
Churches  and  Sunday-schools,  and  doing  varied  ministe- 
rial work.  He  was  a  critical  scholar  and  a  close  stu- 
dent. A  system  of  theology  transcribed  from  a  printed 
work,  a  system  of  rhetoric  from  "  Blair's  Lectures,"  and 
other  books,  copied  because  he  was  too  poor  to  buy 
them,  sermons  in  manuscript  book  form,  some  consist- 
ing of  over  eight  hundred  pages — all  written  in  a  clear, 
close,  neat  hand — are  among  the  heir-looms  of  the  family. 
He  removed  to  Huntington,  Indiana,  October  g,  1843, 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  where  he  organized  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor  for  years.  His  labors 
extended,  also,  over  the  counties  of  Wells,  Blackford, 
and  Grant.  The  presbytery  of  Logansport,  of  which  he 
became  a  member,  embraced  all  the  counties  in  Intiiana 
north  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  {nearly  one-third 
of  the  state),  and  at  that  time  consisted  of  seven  minis- 
ters. Huntington  then  had  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred.    The    Miami   Indians   were    accustomed    to    walk 


into  Mr.  Anderson's  house  unbidden,  glowing  with  war- 
paint, and  tlie  native  deer  grazed  unmolested  about  his 
door.  In  his  travels  he  swam  waters  and  waded  through 
swamps,  often  trusting  to  his  Indian  pony  to  seek  out 
the  path.  Being  mcapacitated  for  extended  labor,  he 
j)rcached  only  in  Huntington  for  three  years  prior  to  his 
death.  During  his  ministry  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
others  to  build  upon.  Physical  infirmities,  hastened  by 
hardsliip  and  exposure  in  a  new  country,  in  a  very  few 
years  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  his  armor.  He  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  pioneer  work  ;  cautious,  earnest,  a 
man  of  prayer  and  never-failing  faith,  entirely  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  endured  priva- 
tion, want,  opposition,  and  discouragements  with  an 
unshaken  trust,  believing  that  the  seed  sown  would  be 
watered  of  heaven,  and  bring  forth  abundantly.  On  tlic 
night  of  December  20,  1853,  he  retired  to  rest  in  usual 
health.  Suddenly  an  intense  pain  quivered  through  his 
heart,  and,  while  his  wife,  in  her  alarm,  was  calling  the 
family  to  hasten  for  medical  aid,  'Mie  was  not,  for  God 
took  him."  He  died  at  Huntington,  Indiana,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  The  following  lines  were  written  Iiy 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Moore,  widow  of  Samuel  Moore,  a 
sketch  of  whose  life  also  appears  in  tliis  volume: 

"TO  MY  FATHER'S  MEMOl;V. 

"The  ^taff  so  Inng  Ins  strength  w..s  Ijy  li]s  bed: 
Thy  st.iff,  O  God,  sustained  his  dying   head. 
A  hreatti,  a  groan,  a  pang,  and   life  was  o'er; 
The  morning  dawns,  bnt  he  awakes  no  more. 
He  laid  aside  his  raiment  for  the  night. 
And  angels  clothed  him  ere  the  coming  light; 
The  hnmble  garb  his  trembling  hands  laid  doivn, 
Exchanged  for  palm,   the  white  robe,  and  the  crown  ; 
Pnt  off  corruption,  sin.  and  morl.al  strife, 
Raised  in  incorrupt  ion  and  eternal  life. 
So  lilte  himself  he  passed   from  earth  away— 
Qniet  and  peacefnl,  God  alone  his  slay. 
Who  now  shall  gather  scattered  seed  of  years, 
Sown  with  unsparing  hand  in  faith   and  tears, 
In  Icrlile  fields,  in   ban  en   wastes,  and   new 
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And  unlillcd  Eroiind?     Sli.,11  ihcre  be  few 
Or  mail)-  .■.licvcs  III  lli.it  grcal  harvest  day 
Wlien  angel  reapers  sliall  liave  cast  away 
Tlie  chalT  and  lares  !     How  many  shall  he  bring 
With  him  rej..icii.|;  iinlo  Zion's  King! 
Much  of  life's  labor  eiuleth  with  onr  breath; 
But  he  who  winneth  sonls  from  endless  death 
Rests  on  a  promise  that  « ill  fail  him  never— 
Sliines.  as  ihc  stars,  forever  and  forever, " 


RMSTRONG,  ADDISON  K.,  wholesale  and  retail 
liardvvarc  mcicliaut,  of  Rukomo,  was  born  in  Clin- 
ton County,  Ohio,  April  I,  1S35.  His  father, 
XCi)"  Thomas  A.  Armstrong,  was  horn  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  several  years  practiced 
law  in  rhiladclphia.  His  mother,  Sarah  E.  (C.rant) 
Armstrong,  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  They  reared  a 
family  of  seven  sons  and  a  daughter,  some  of  whom 
have  reached  middle  age,  one  only  having  died.  Tlie 
father  and  mother  of  Mr.  Armstrong  are  still  living  in 
the  same  house  which  h.as  been  their  home  for  thirty 
Y^.,,,s_tlie  father  aged  eighty-five  and  his  wife  eighty 
yi..irs— their  devoted  daughter  rendering  their  last  days 
pleas.int  by  her  attention.  Like  many  other  successful 
business  men,  Mr.  Armstrong  received  his  education  in 
no  higher  institution  than  the  common  school.  In  1849, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  v. ent  to  Kokomo,  Indiana, 
which,  from  that  time,  became  his  home.  In  1S56, 
in  company  with  a  brother,  M.  A.  .Armstrong,  and  J. 
A.  Tames,  he  commenced  the  hardware  business  in 
Kokomo.  The  enterprise  was  attended  with  prosperity, 
and  at  length  they  carried  so  large  a  stock  and  enjoyed 
such  liberal  patronage  that  a  more  spacious  building 
was  needed.  This  want  was  supplied,  in  1S75,  by  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  new  brick  block,  four  stories 
in  height.  Thus,  from  a  small  beginning,  with  sales  of 
only  $4,000  per  year,  they  have  built  up  a  business 
whn>e  transactions  reach  5150.000  per  annum,  and  pos- 
sess one  of  the  finest  business  structures  in  the  state. 
The  name  of  the  firm  h.as  undergone  changes,  until  now 
it  is  Armstrong,  I'ickclt  S:  Co.,  Mr.  .\.  F.  Armstrong 
being  the  senior  partner.  The  eslnblislimcnt  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Armstrong 
helped  lo  organi/.e  llie  city  of  Kokomo.  and  was  a 
memlier  of  the  first  council,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
eight  consecutive  years.  He  has  always  been  devotedly 
allachid  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  innuenlial  in 
its  ranks.  He  was  elected,  in  1870,  to  the  slate  Senate, 
and  hehl  that  position  three  terms,  or  until  1874,  serving 
also,  in  that  lime,  Ihrouoh  the  special  session  of  1872. 
In  June,  I.Sfi?,  he  married  Miss  Mary  S.  Brandon, 
daughter  of  Montgomery  and  Martha  Brandon,  of  Ken- 
lucky,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Bran- 
don, who,  with  his  wife,  were  of  the  I".  F.  V.'s.     They 


removed  to  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  atwut  the  year 
1790,  where  he  was  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  pursuits  in  Bourbon  and  Harrison 
Counties.  He  employed  teachers  from  the  South  and 
East  for  his  family,  who  thus  obtained  superior  educa- 
tional facilities.  His  son,  Montgomery  Brandon,  father 
of  Mrs.  Armstrong,  removed  to  Indiana  in  the  year 
1S34,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  state.  He  died  in  Kokomo  in  January,  18S0, 
surviving  his  beloved  wife  only  a  few  months.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  so 
worthy  a  helpmate.  Mrs.  Armstrong  is  foremost  in  all 
good  works,  giving  much  of  her  attention  and  executive 
ability  to  public  and  cliarit.able  work,  as  president  of 
the  Orphans'  Home,  of  the  Suffrage  Club,  the  I.atlics' 
Lecture  Association ;  manager  for  Indiana  for  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
besides  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  temperance  or- 
ganization and  all  things  tending  to  good.  Mrs.  .Arm- 
strong, in  addition  to  all  this,  is  a  most  charming  host- 
ess, entertaining  with  true  Kentucky  hospilaliiy  in  her 
elegant  home.  She  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  joy  and  com- 
fort to  her  husband.  Two  children  have  been  born  of 
this  union — a  bright  little  daughter,  Jennie,  now  twelve 
years  ol  age;  antl  a  son.  Sherman,  who  dieil  in  infancy. 
.At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  Mr  .Armstrong  connected 
himsclt  with  the  Christian  Church,  helping  to  organize 
the  first  society  of  Howard  County,  and  assisting  in 
rearing  its  fii-st  edifice.  He  has  for  nearly  thirty  years 
been  one  of  its  chief  ]iillars  of  support,  contributing  his 
time,  means,  and  influence  to  its  upbuilding.  In  1S76, 
the  congregation  of  this  denomination  having  largely 
increased,  a  new  Jiousc  of  worship  was  commenced, 
which  is  now  ready  for  occupancy,  and  almost  com- 
pleted, costing  thirty  thousand  dollars.      Mr.  Armstrong 

I  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  clearing  off  the  church 
debt,  and  in  keeping  the  society  in  a  flourishing  and 
peaceful  condition  antl  free  from  dissension.  .A  consist- 
ent, pure-hearted  Christian  worker,  he  inspires  others, 
by  his  own  example,  to  usefulness.  His  professions  al- 
ways .accord  with  his  actions,  and  there  is  rarely  found 
a  better  example  of  faith  and  works  combined  than  is 
shown  in  ihe  life  of  Mr.  Armstrong.  .\l  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one  he  became  a  merchant  in  Kokomo;  and 
Ihere  for  Iwcniy-four  years  he  has  remained,  persist- 
ently carrying  out  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  life.  His 
career  has  been  one  of  continuous  jirosperity,  the  result 
of  industry,  integrily,  and  able  man.agemenl.  He  is  a 
man  of  positive,  self-reliant  nature,  clear  in  perception, 
correct  in  judgment,  and  strong  in  purpose.  Not  only 
do  these  trails  appear  lo  those  who  long  have  known 
him,  but  they  were  evinced  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  legislator.  In  the  opinion  of  the  president  of 
the  Senate.  Mr.  .Armstrong  always  cast  the  most  consist- 

I  ent  vole.      It   was  generally  given   first,  his  name  being 
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always  the  first  one  called  ;  and  he  rarely  found  cause 
to  change  his  determinations.  That  he  is  very  popular 
is  shown  by  the  following:  In  1S76  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Convention  of  the  Eleventh  District,  de- 
siring the  strongest  candidate  for  Representative  against 
the  overwhelming  Republican  majority  of  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred,  unanimously  nomiriated  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. To  elect  him  against  such  odds  was  impossible, 
but  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  choice;  for 
the  opposing  party  paid  dearly  for  victory,  their  major- 
ity being  reduced  to  fourteen  hundred.  In  1S7S  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  a  candidate  for  nnmination  for  Auditor 
of  State,  and,  although  there  were  numerous  candidates, 
he  received  as  large  a  vote  as  all  the  rest  combined, 
with  the  single  exception  of  General  Manson,  who  re- 
ceived the  nomination.  lie  has  recently  become  largely 
interested  in  the  mining  business  of  Colorado,  as  treas- 
urer of  the  J.  H.  Haverly  Golden  Group  Mining  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  an  enterprise 
that  occupies  the  attention  of  so  cautious  and  careful  a 
business  man  as  Mr.  Ai-mstrong  must  be  largely  pro- 
ductive in  results.  He  is  now  most  favorably  spoken  of 
as  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  his  district,  and  may 
be  induced  to  accept  the  nomination,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  his  personal  and  business  stand- 
ing will  aid  in  overcoming  the  political  complexion  of 
Howard  County,  and  elect  him.  Addison  F.  Armstrong 
merits  and  holds  a  high  place  among  those  who  have 
developed  the  material  wealth  of  Howard  County;  and, 
viewed  apart  from  all  business  relations,  he  is  seen  to 
possess  those  qualities  which  conduce  to  harmony  in 
society  and  in  the  domestic  circle. 


tRMSTRONG,  EDWARD  A.,  M.  D.,  of  Kokomo, 
was  born  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  December  25, 
1828.  His  father,  Thomas  A.  Armstrong,  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  practiced  law  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  came  to  Indiana  in 
1852.  His  mother,  Sarah  E.  (Grant)  Armstrong,  was 
born  in  Virginia.  Edward  Armstrong  attended  the 
common  schools  until  qualified  to  teach  the  branches 
there  studied,  when  he  engaged  in  that  during  the 
winter,  and  in  farming  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But, 
as  appears  from  his  subsequent  career,  he  was  not  to 
spend  his  days  in  the  training  of  youth,  nor  to  become 
permanently  interested  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  possess  nutrient  or  medical  proper- 
ties. Dissatisfied  with  these  occupations,  he  began,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  study  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  an  uncle  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College.  He  tlien 
removed  to  Kokomo,  Indiana.      After  a  time  he  entered 


!  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in  Cincinnati,  and,  pursuing 
i  his  studies  with  renewed  diligence,  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  185S.  Returning  thence  to  Kokomo,  he 
immediately  commenced  practice,  which  he  has  contin- 
ued to  the  present  lime.  In  1S67  Doctor  Armstrong 
bought  an  interest  in  the  hardware  establishment  of 
Armstrong,  Buson  it  Co.,  and  has  since  remained  in  that 
connection,  though  the  name  of  the  firm  has  undergone 
changes,  until  now  it  is  Armstrong,  Pickett  &  Co.  In 
1S75  they  built  the  fine  brick  structure  which  they  now 
occupy,  to  accommodate  their  largely  increased  business. 
Doctor  Armstrong  is  connected  with  the  Christian 
Church,  and  his  political  sympathies  are  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  He  was  married,  in  February,  1861,  to 
Miss  Mary  Jdne  Ratcliff,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ratcliff, 
of  Howard  County.  She  died  in  October,  1863.  Doc- 
tor Armstrong  is  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral  charac- 
ter, and  has  marked  ability  for  both  business  and  his 
profession.  He  lias  gained  an  excellent  medical  prac- 
tice, and  the  business  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  reliable  in  the  state. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  lived  in  Kokomo,  where,  as  a 
scholar,  a  physician,  and  a  citizen,  he  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known,  and  adorns  the  front  ranks  among  the  op- 
erative surtrcons  of  Indiana. 


[l^RNOLD,  GEORGE,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Bluflton  Chro3uch\  and  postmaster,  Bluifton,  Wells 
^Tv^  County,  was  born  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  September 
'x^'j^  28,  1S18.  He  is  the  son  of  William  (and  Eliza- 
beth) Arnold,  a  prominent  farmer,  and  county  commis- 
sioner. George  was  raised  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  common  schools  of  Green- 
ville, where  he  was  instructed  in  mathematics  and  the 
higher  branches.  As  a  boy,  his  inclination  always 
turned  in  favor  of  mercantile  life.  He,  however,  re- 
mained at  school  until  the  age  of  twenty,  and  on  leaving 
taught  for  some  two  years  at  Greenville  and  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  and  Whitley  County,  Indiana.  He  then 
moved  on  a  farm  in  Whitley  County,  and  followed  farm- 
ing for  some  five  years,  during  which  he  was  for  three 
years  county  surveyor  and  notary  public.  In  1S48  he 
removed  to  Columbia  City,  where  he  engaged  as  a  mer- 
chant for  about  eight  years,  doing  a  successful  trade  in 
general  merchandise  and  pork-packing.  He  removed  to 
Bluffton  in  September,  1856,  where  he  bought  out  and 
succeeded  Mr.  Studebaker  in  the  general  mercantile  busi- 
ness, continuing  in  it  until  1875,  when  he  disposed  of 
the  establishment,  and  for  the  time  being  retired.  In 
1870  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Senate  for 
Wells  and  Huntington  Counties,  running  ahead  of  his 
ticket,  and  being  only  defeated  by  a  small  majority  in  a 
strongly    Democratic   district.      In   1S72  he  was  an  aspi- 
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mill  for  the  ofTici;  of  Sccrclmy  of  State,  anil  was  next  to 
the  successful  candidate,  there  being  four  in  the  field. 
He  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  Republican  .National 
Convention,  held  at  Cincinnati,  from  the  Twelfth  Indi- 
an.-! District,  in  June,  1S76.  In  September,  1S7S,  he 
bought  out  the  liUifi'ton  ChroiiicU\  a  Republican  paper 
having  a  large  circulation,  and  an  able  and  well-edited 
paper,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  under-his 
management.  He  w.as  appointed  by  Tresident  Hayes 
|)ostmaster  of  HlulTton,  on  the  13th  of  January,  18S0. 
He  is  a  man  of  public  spirit,  ami  always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  work  for  the  good  of  his  town  and  county.  For 
forty  years  he  has  been  a  mentber  of  the  Methodist 
(-hurcli.  in  which  he  takes  an  active  part.  In  politics 
he  is  a  stanch  Repul)lican.  He  was  married,  November 
10,  1S40,  to  .-Vnn  Maria  Welty,  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  had  five  children,  two  of  whom  are  de.id.  His 
eldest  .son,  Henry  C,  is  now  the  leading  merchant  of 
lilufi'lon.  Mr.  .Arnold  is  a  man  of  high  integrity  and 
ability.  He  is  intelligent  and  amiable,  courteous  and 
pleasing  in  manner,  and  of  tine  appearance. 


RTHUR.  CIIRlSTOrilF.R  .S.,  M.  I).,  of  Port- 
lan<l,  auditor  "f  Jay  County,  was  born,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1SJ3,  in  liighl.and  County,  Ohio.  His 
■■''''  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  served 
as  a  ca|itain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Pleasant 
.\rthur,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  near  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  in  the  year  17S0.  Re- 
moving to  what  is  now  Hillsboro,  Highland  County,  in 
1S02,  he  married  .Agnes  Timherlakc,  whose  parents  had 
also  emigrated  from  \'irginia.  The  Tiinberlafces  were 
(Juakcrs — plain,  simple,  honest,  and  straight-forward  in 
their  lives.  Their  family  consisted  of  eleven  children, 
five  sons  and  si.\  daughters — Christopher  S.  Arthur  be- 
ing the  tenth  child.  .After  a  few  years'  residence  in 
Ohio  the  family  removed  to  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  where 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Arthur,  in  1S43.  was  followed,  two 
years  later,  liy  that  of  her  husband.  Plea.sant  Arthur 
was  a  farmer  and  a  carpenter,  doing  also  con.sidcra- 
ble  trailing.  He  w.as  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  a 
gr<ai  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  although  diflfering  from 
liim  on  some  of  his  compromise  measures.  He  was  a 
man  of  stnne  prominence  in  his  own  county,  and  filled 
various  minor  offices,  among  Ihcm  thai  of  county  com- 
missioner, which  he  held  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents, returne.l  to  Highland  County,  Ohio,  making  his 
home  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  In  184S  he  lived 
for  a  short  time  with  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  quar- 
term.aster  in  the  army  during  the  .Mexican  War.  He 
h.ad  enjoyed  f.w  educational  advantages,  and  was  ill 
prepared   to  h::Iit  iln  l.-uile  of  lif..-.      Tn   1840  he  began 


the  study  of  medicine,  under  Doctor  John  II.  Quinn; 
supporting  himself  by  working  at  the  manufacture 
of  hay  and  slock  scales.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  Doctor  li.  IJ.  (Milieu  :  and,  after 
finishing  his  course  in  the  Starling  Medical  College, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  settled  at  Camden,  Indian.a,  where, 
in  spite  of  strong  opposition,  he  secured  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice from  the  first.  One  or  two  skillful  surgical  operations 
that  he  performed  g.avc  him  such  prominence  that  in 
one  year  after  his  arriv.al  there  were  but  four  doctors  re- 
maining; whereas,  there  were  nine  a  twelvemonth  pre- 
vious. In  surgery  Doctor  .Arthur  is  considered  an  expert, 
having  had  much  experience  and  success  in  this  partic- 
ular field  of  labor.  Like  his  father,  he  has  always  been 
a  strong  anti-slavery  man;  and  early  in  1S62  raised  a 
company  for  the  75th  Indiana  Volunteers,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  captain.  A  few  days  later  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  regiment,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps.  With  this  command  Doctor  Arthur 
served  through  the  entire  Atlanta  campaign.  At  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga  he  w.as  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  first  to 
Atlanta,  and  finally  to  I.ibby  Prison,  where  he  was  con- 
fined three  months.  .Although  a  man  who.sc  average 
weight  is  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  pounds,  he 
weighed,  when  liberated,  but  ninety-eight.  He  was 
cajitured  at  Crawfish  Springs,  and  was  at  the  time  over- 
worked, having  been  on  duly  for  twelve  consecutive 
days  and  nights.  He  w.as  at  first  treated  very  kindly 
by  a  Confederate  surgeon.  Doctor  Herbert,  who  not 
only  showed  the  prisoner  every  kindness  himself,  but 
also  required  his  negro  servant  to  do  the  same.  Doctor 
.Arthur,  however,  was  ha<lly  atllicled  with  the  dysentery, 
brought  on  from  exposure,  which  finally  became  chronic. 
After  leaving  the  service,  on  account  of  ill-he.alth,  he 
resumed  his  practice,  in  which  he  continued  until  his 
election  as  county  auditor  in  1870,  when  he  removed  10 
Portland.  In  1S74  he  w.as  honoreil  with  a  re-election, 
lie  married,  in  1856,  Miss  Salcna  Bennett,  daughter  of 
Squire  Pennett,  an  old  resident  of  Wells  County.  They 
have  had  six  childreit.  all  but  one  of  whom  arc  now 
living.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  a  man  who, 
bereft  of  parents  when  (piite  young,  and  by  the  specu- 
lations of  his  .administrator  deprived  of  his  inheritance, 
has,  by  his  indefatigable  eflorts.  raised  himself  to  a 
prominent  position  in  the  eslimalion  of  his  fellows,  and 
enjoys  the  results  of  a  well-spent  life  of  labor  and  toil. 
He  has  identified  himself  with  the  public  schools  of 
Camden,  where  he  liveil  for  some  years,  and  is  now 
president  and  a  stockhuhlcr  of  the  Citizens'  Bank.  He 
h.as  a  very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  arch.xolog. 
ic.al  specimens,  cont.aining  an  almost  complete  list  of 
Indian  relics,  such  as  arrowheads,  spears,  and  other  im- 
plements of  warfare,  together  with  amulets,  rings,  brea,st- 
plates,  pipes,  chisels,  and  adres.  They  are  in  excellent 
prc^cnation. 
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fLANCHE,  COLONEL  WILLiS,  of  Ki.komo,  was 
,  born  in  Ross  County,  Oliio,  ALiy  24,  1S25.  FLs 
father,  John  Blanche,  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey,  near  the  coast  of  P'rance.  He  was  a 
man  of  scholarly  tastes,  and  early  in  life  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  seven  languages.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  afterward 
served  in  the  border  wars,  under  General  Wayne.  At 
the  close  of  his  service  he  settled  in  Ross  County,  Ohio, 
and  married  Miss  Catherine  Osborn,  who  became  the 
mother  of  Willis  Blanche.  With  only  the  limited  in- 
struction of  the  common  schools,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  left  home,  and  went  into  Hou-ard  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  began  the  struggle  for  self-support.  He  at  once 
obtained  employment  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Skeen,  and 
remained  there  seven  years,  receiving  at  first  only  seven 
dollars  per  month.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  bought 
a  few  acres  of  land,  which  he  hoped  would  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  large  farm  ;  but  pecuniary  success  was  not  yet 
to  be  his  portion.  In  February,  1847,  ''«  married  Miss 
Mary  Morrow  ;  but  two  months  thereafter  she  was  at- 
tacked by  erysipelas  and  died.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  he  married  Miss  Anna  Shaul,  his  present  wife.  In 
1850,  fired  with  a  thirst  for  gold  and  adventure,  he  sold 
his  little  farm,  and,  leaving  his  young  wife  with  her 
parents,  set  out  with  his  brother-in-law,  J.  T.  McClin- 
tock,  for  California.  The  journey  was  made  overland 
with  a  company  of  forty-four  men,  Mr.  Blanche  acting 
as  leader.  At  the  separation  of  the  company  in  Sacra- 
mento, he  and  Mr.  McClintock  bought  a  load  of  provis- 
ions and  started  for  the  Nevada  mines.  At  Grass  Valley 
their  team  was  stolen,  and,  though  it  was  recovered  in  a 
few  days,  the  incident  had  an  influence  in  determining 
their  location.  They  built  a  cabin  and  opened  a  pro- 
vision-store— a  profitable  business  in  a  mining  region — 
and  the  team  that  had  so  unwittingly  affected  their  de- 
signs was  constantly  employed  in  transporting  supplies 
from  Sacramento.  Having  invested  also  in  a  mine, 
they  carried  on  a  thriving  trade,  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  early  growth  of  what  is  now  the  important 
village  of  Grass  Valley.  In  December,  1S51,  Mr. 
Blanche  came  home,  and  made  preparations  to  return 
and  fix  his  residence  in  the  hamlet  above  named;  but, 
sickness  compelling  him  to  change  his  plans,  he  pur- 
chased the  homestead  near  Kokomo,  on  which  he  has 
ever  since  resided.  We  quote  the  following  from  the 
Howard  County  Atlas  : 

"This  farm,  of  nearly  four  hundred  acres,  i»  deci- 
dedly one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  Nature  has  been 
bountiful  in  giving  it  a  superior  soil,  supplying  it  with 
excellent  timber,  delightful  springs,  and  rippling  streams. 
It  has  large  orchards,  yielding  numerous  varieties  of 
fruit.  Tiles  and  ditches  afford  perfect  drainage.  In 
tntth,  Colonel  Blanche  takes  a  commendable  pride  in 
being  a  model  farmer,  and  in  haviiit;  made  his  farm 
Still,  It  would  be  simply  justice,  perhaps,  to 
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say  ill  this  connection  that  he  does  not  alone  claim  the 
honor  of  this  agricultural  success,  but  cheerfully  shares 
it  with  his  prudent,  faithful,  and  noble  wife.  During 
his  absence  in  the  service  of  his  country  she  boldly  and 
successfully  assumed  the  management,  which,  with  the 
care  of  four  children  —  three  daughters,  Marinda  C, 
Mary  Frances,  and  Julia  B.,  and  an  infant  son,  Charles 
Willis — made  her  responsibilities  doubly  great  during 
that  trying  separation.'' 

When,  in  1S61,  the  long-gathering  storm  of  war  Ijroke 
in  all  its  fury,  among  those  who  felt  the  necessity  of 
defending  the  government  by  force  of  arms  was  Willis 
Blanche.  He  raised  a  company  in  Kokomo,  and,  leaving 
family  and  farm,  joined  the  57th  Regiment  of  Indiana 
Volunteers.  Having  no  other  data  concerning  his  mili- 
tary career  than  those  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  published 
in  the  Howard  County  Atlas,  above  quoted,  we  copy 
from  it  the  following: 

"First  came  the  march  to  Nashville;  then  the  siege 
of  Corinth,  the  campaign  in  Tennessee,  the  retreat  to 
Louisville,  the  second  advance  through  Kentucky,  the 
terrible  struggle  at  Perryville,  and  the  Murfreesboro 
campaign.  The  bloody  battle  of  Stone  River,  while  it 
sent  mourning  into  countless  homes  in  Indiana,  covered 
her  soldiers  with  a  halo  of  glory.  Following  upon  the 
heel  of  this  came  Wartrace,  Chattanooga,  and  the 
deadly  contest  on  the  plains  of  Chickamauga;  then 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge,  those  grandest 
wonders  of  what  men  can  do.  Scarce  had  the  brazen 
throats  of  our  cannon  cooled,  ere  the  march  to  Atlanta 
began.  Another  name  gleams  out  upon  the  banner 
of  the  57th:  'Resaca'  has  blossomed  — a  blood -red 
])age  in  history.  Pine  Mountain  and  Lost  Mountain 
are  forever  famous  ;  Kenesaw  is  immortal ;  Atlanta  shall 
never  die.  Next  came  the  operations  in  East  Tennes- 
see; and  Franklin  and  Nashville  are  as  household 
words.  In  all  of  these  Mr.  Blanche  bore  a  heroic  part. 
His  captain's  commission  dates  October  30,  1S61.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Major  Jordan,  Captain  Blanche  suc- 
ceeded him,  his  major's  commission  dating  February 
12,  1863.  In  this  connection  one  fact  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice;  —  worthy,  because  it  demonstrates 
the  high  and  general  regard  which  Captain  Blanche 
had  won  from  both  his  superiors  and  fellow  -  officers ; 
peculiar,  because  so  extraordinarily  at  variance  with  the 
general  custom  of  even  the  volunteer  service — almost 
an  isolated  instance.  The  fact  to  which  we  refer  is  this: 
When  a  successor  to  Major  Jordan  was  to  be  appointed 
it  was  agreed  by  all  parties  concerned,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  Governor  Morton,  that  the  vacancy  should  be 
filled  as  a  majority  of  the  line  officers  of  the  57th  Reg- 
iment should  elect.  Willis  Blanche  was  then  the  sev- 
enth captain  in  the  order  of  rank  ;  yet,  upon  balloting, 
he  received — within  five — the  unanimous  vote  against 
two  competitors;  unmistakably  a  reward  for  meritorious 
conduct,  as  were  his  future  promotions.  Ever  after 
the  battle  of  Stone  River,  where  both  his  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel  were  wounded.  Major  Blanche  had 
command  of  his  regiment.  His  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  occurred  July  28,  1863;  and  to  full 
colonel,  June  24,  1S64,  upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Leon- 
ard. The  57th  being  armed  with  the  invincible  Henry 
rifle,  it  was  almost  incessantly  employed  upon  the  skir- 
mish line,  or  assigned  to  the  deadly  charge." 

Colonel  Blanche  wa.,  wounded  at  Mission  khigc,  and 
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also  at  Nashville,  where  he  fcuiylu  with  distinguisheil 
valor,  leading  his  shaltcred  regimcnl  in  a  brilliant  and 
successful  charge  upon  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  the 
Franklin  Pike.  After  he  had  partially  recovered  from  his 
wound  he  obtained  a  furlough  and  returned  to  his  home, 
hoping  thereby  more  speedily  to  recover  his  strength. 
When  at  length  his  health  was  fully  restored  he  rejoined 
his  command  ;  but,  there  being  no  more  important  serv- 
ice required  in  that  department,  he  resigned,  and  re- 
sumed the  avocations  of  peace.  In  1866  tl>e  people,  in 
grateful  appreciation  of  his  services,  elected  him  on  the 
Republican  ticket  to  represent  Howard  County  in  the 
Legislature.  In  1S6S  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature 
a  director  of  the  Northern  Prison  at  Michigan  City,  his 
associates  in  oftice  being  Judge  Ilamrick  and  Captain 
Hart.  In  this  position  he  remained  two  years.  In  1872 
he  was  chosen  sheriff  of  Howard  County,  and  served 
one  tcrin.  Great  courage,  executive  ability,  power  of 
comprehension,  and  c.ipacity  for  untiring  effort  have 
distinguished  Colonel  Blanche,  and  enabled  him  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  both  military  and  civil  offices  in  the 
most  efficient  manner. 


[)k.\RSS,  D.XNIF.L  ROBF,RTS,  capitalist,  of  Peru, 
was  born  .\ugust  23,  1809,  in  Geiieseo,  Livingston 
•■^■-n  County,  New  York.  His  parents  were  Truman 
'^''^  and  Sabrina  (Roberts)  liearss.  His  grandfather 
was  a  major  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  under  General 
Washington,  and  his  father  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 
About  the  year  181 1  the  family  removed  to  Painesville, 
Ohio,  and,  in  1S15,  to  Detroit,  Michigan.  Mr.  Bearss's 
boyhood  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  his  education  was 
acquired  in  a  log  school-house.  In  1S28  he  went  to 
Fort  Wayne,  where  he  became  a  clerk  for  W.  G.  & 
C;.  W.  Kwing.  His  employers  soon  after  opened  a 
branch  store  at  Logansport,  in  which  Mr.  Bearss  was 
engaged  until  1832.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  mer- 
cantile business  on  his  own  account,  in  Goshen.  In 
August,  1S34,  with  his  young  wife,  he  settled  in  Pern, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  During  his  first  year*s  resi- 
dence there  be  carried  on  general  mercantile  business, 
in  partnership  with  his  father-in-law.  Judge  Cole,  whose 
biography  appears  elsewhere.  This  connection  lieing 
dissolved,  Mr.  Bearss  continued  the  business  until  1844, 
when  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  Charles 
Spencer,  under  the  firm  name  of  liearss  &  Spencer.  Mr. 
Bearss  being  occupied  in  outside  matters,  and  Mr.  Spen- 
cer taking  charge  of  the  store.  In  1849  Mr.  Bear.ss 
sold  his  interest  in  the  store,  and  finally  retired  from 
mercantile  life,  after  a  prosperous  business  career  of 
about  twenty-one  years.  With  perhaps  one  exception, 
Mr.  Bearss  is  the  laif;csl  taxpayer  in  Peru.  He  owns 
considerable  city  property,  among  which  arc  the  Broad- 


way Hotel  and  a  number  of  busincs.s  blocks.  He  also 
owns  several  valuable  farms;  on  one  of  these,  just  north 
of  Peru,  he  now  resides,  enjoying  rest  after  a  life  of 
useful  activity.  Mr.  Bearss  is  one  of  the  leading  jioli- 
ticians  of  his  county,  but  he  will  not  stoop  to  a  mean 
act  that  his  parly  may  triumph.  No  one  in  his  locality 
labored  more  earnestly  for  the  promotion  of  Henry  Clay 
to  the  presidency.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  has  been  one  of  its  warmest  friends,  and, 
through  his  great  popularity,  has  succeeded  in  carrj'ing 
many  elections  when  his  own  party  was  in  the  minority. 
Through  his  influence,  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  was  first 
placed  before  the  people  ,as  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
Mr.  Bearss  h.is  served  his  county  in  various  minor  public 
offices.  He  was  in  the  state  Legislature  twenty  years, — 
eight  years  .as  Representative,  and  twelve  as  Senator. 
During  the  memorable  and  exciting  period  of  the  late  Civil 
War,  when  many  legislators,  seemingly  in  sympathy  with 
the  South,  sought  to  tie  the  hands  of  Governor  Mor- 
ton, and  prevent  the  state  from  furnishing  support  to 
the  Union,  no  member  of  the  Senate  was  more  faithful 
to  his  country  than  Mr.  Bearss.  His  age  prevented  him 
from  entering  the  army,  but  he  did  his  duty  in  the  halls 
of  legislation.  He  took  an  active  jiart  in  the  railroad 
enterprises  of  his  county,  and  for  a  while  served  .as  direc- 
tor on  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago  and  the  Waba.sh 
Railroads.  With  his  family,  he  attends  the  Congrcg.a- 
tional  Church,  and  gives  liberally  toward  its  support.  Mr. 
Bearss  is  six  feet  in  height,  erect  and  well  built.  In  his 
prime,  he  possessed  great  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
and  was  a  man  of  untiring  activity.  Of  late  years,  he  has 
been  an  almost  constant  sufferer  from  rheumatism;  other- 
wise he  is  remarkably  vigorous  for  his  age.  He  has  lately 
platted  a  town,  which  he  has  named  Ridgcview.  Few  men 
are  more  favorably  or  better  known,  not  only  in  the  county, 
but  throughout  the  state.  January  14,  1S34,  at  Goshen, 
he  married  Emma  A.  Cole,  daughter  of  Juilge  Albert 
Cole.  They  have  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom  died 
when  quite  young. 

—  •>-»»»--  - 

•^OOBO,  JAMFS  R.,  of  Decatur,  Judge  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  was  born  at  Athcn.s, 
.-.,  Athens  County,  Ohio,  June  4,  1839.  He  is  the 
t^  son  of  Townsliend  Garnier  Bobo,  who  was  '■orn  in 
Miami  County,  Ohio,  and  died  in  1S53,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four,  and  Hannah  .\.  ('...rsline,  who  was  Ixjrn  at 
.Mbaiiy,  Ohio,  in  I.SiS,  and  is  now  living  at  Decatur,  a 
healthy,  cheerful  woman  of  sixty-two  years.  She  has 
been  a  life-long  Methodist.  The  Judge  received  a 
common  school  education  at  Crown  Point,  Indiana, 
and  afterwards  at  Decatur.  His  early  tastes  were 
strongly  of  a  literary  char.acter,  but  his  atlention  was 
more  parlicularly  turned  to  historv'  and  poetry,  an 
inclination   which   still   continues,   as  his  well -stocked 
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library  attests.  In  1854,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  re- 
moved from  Crown  Point  to  Decatur,  where  lie  for  some 
time  worked  on  a  farm,  attended  scliool,  and  taught 
school.  In  1S5S  he  began  the  study  of  law  with 
Judge  David  Studebaker,  and  in  September,  1S60, 
was  admitted  to  practice.  In  1S66  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  remained  a  member 
of  that  body  until  1872.  Judge  Bobo  was  made  a 
Mason  in  1S60,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  He  became  a  member 
of  St.  Mary's  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows, 
in  1S65,  is  now  high  priest  of  Decatur  Encampment, 
and  is  a  member  of  Kionga  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias. 
In  politics  he  has  always  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  married,  September  22,  1861,  to  Miss 
Almira  Cayton,  at  Decatur.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Circuit,  commencing  Novem- 
ber 25,  1877,  '*"^^  '^  "^^  present  discharging  the  duties  of 
that  office.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  judicial  ability  and 
legal  attainments,  a  man  of  social  virtues,  honored,  re- 
spected,  and   admired.      He  has  a  family  of  seven  chil- 


*dpRO\VN,  JAMES  MONROE,  lawyer  and  ex-mayor, 
Tpl  of  Peru,  is  a  native  of  Union  County,  Indiana,  and 
OA,  was  born  October  16,  1S26.  He  is  the  son  of 
\o^  Walker  Brown,  born  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
and  Keziah  (Laboyseau.x)  Brown,  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  attended  the  com- 
mon schools.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Beech 
Grove  Academy,  an  institution  under  the  control  of  the 
Friends,  and  conducted  at  that  time  by  William  Haugh- 
ton.  Until  he  was  twenty-two,  Mr.  Brown  was  variously 
occupied  in  attending  school,  in  farming,  and  in  teaching. 
In  the  fall  of  184S,  he  married  Emily  Caroline  Willis, 
also  a  native  of  Union  County.  For  five  years  he  contin- 
ued farming,  teaching,  and  studying,  spending  eighteen 
months  of  the  time  in  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  the  mean  time,  he  held  the  office  of 
township  trustee  for  one  year,  in  Is-ael  Township,  Preble 
County,  Ohio.  He  removed  to  Connersville,  Indiana, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  studies,  and  there  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  Nelson  Trusler,  and  was 
soon  after  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  October,  1S55,  Mr. 
Brown  removed  to  Peru,  Indiana,  where  he  began  the 
practice  of  liis  profession.  From  1S57  to  1869,  with 
some  intermission,  he  wa.s  associated  in  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  James  N.  Tyner.  In  the  spring  of  1S60 
Mr.  Brown  was  elected  mayor  of  Peru,  and,  being  three 
times  re-elected,  served  four  successive  terms.  Immedi- 
ately after,  he  was  elected  city  engineer,  which  position 
he  held  about  eight  years.  He  also  served  as  school 
trustee  two  years,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  Peru  since   1876.      He  has  always  been 


identified  with  the  Republican  party.  During  the  year 
186S  he  was  connected  with  G.  I.  Reed  as  part  owner  of 
the  Peru  KepuMifan,  and  continued  as  associate  editor 
during  most  of  the  succeeding  three  years.  Mr.  Brown 
is  recognized  by  all  who  know  him  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  upright  citizens  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  Possessing  an  extraordinary  fund  of  exact  in- 
formation on  many  subjects,  his  qualifications  to  dis- 
charge with  ability  the  duties  of  each  official  trust  to 
which  he  has  been  called  are  great  and  unquestioned. 
Sagacity,  and  fidelity  to  the  public  welfare,  characterize 
his  official  conduct.  A  clo.se  student  of  history,  science, 
and  ancient  literature,  he  is  also  a  genial,  companion- 
able gentleman,  beloved  by  his  family  and  honored  and 
respected  by  his  friends. 


'gp  ROWNLEE,  JUDGE  JOHN,  of  Marion,  is  the  cld- 
TJ^j)  est  of  four  children  of  James  and  Catharine  (Ewing) 
CJ/a,  Brownlee,  and  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  In- 
fe^)  diana,  June  g,  1S16.  His  father,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  was  conspic- 
uous in  the  early  history  of  Indiana;  as  a  member  of  the 
first  Constitutional  Convention  from  the  county  of  Frank- 
lin, and  a  Rejjresentative  in  the  Legislature  for  four 
terms  thereafter,  he  helped  frame  the  original  Constitu- 
tion and  organize  the  government  of  the  state.  At  his 
death,  in  1S2S,  he  was  Judge  of  the  Fayette  Circuit  Court. 
His  wife,  also  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  whence  she  removed  with  her  parents  to 
Indiana  Territory  while  a  child.  John  Brownlee  received, 
in  the  subscription  schools  and  the  seminary  of  Fayette 
County,  a  good  education.  The  profession  of  law  had 
more  charms  for  him  than  any  other,  and  accordingly, 
in  1S34,  he  entered  the  office  of  Samuel  W.  Parker,  of 
Connersville,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Circuit  Court.  It  was  soon  observed  that  his  mind 
was  specially  ada]>ted  to  the  mastery  of  legal  principles, 
for  such  was  his  progress  that,  when  four  years  more  had 
expired,  he  was  licensed,  in  1840,  by  Judges  Blackford, 
Dewey,  and  Sullivan,  to  )iractice  bef(ne  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state.  Two  years  previous  to  this  event, 
in  183S,  Mr.  Brownlee  removed  to  Marion.  There  were 
then  only  three  hundred  voters  in  the  county,  but  from 
the  first  he  had  a  good  and  steadily  increasing  practice. 
In  1839  he  was  elected  pro.secuting  attorney  of  the 
Eleventh  Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Ran- 
dolph, Jay,  Adams,  Wells,  Blackford,  Grant,  and  Dela- 
ware, commonly  known  as  the  Mud  Circuit,  because  of 
the  condition  of  the  wagon  roads  at  that  time.  He 
served  in  that  office  a  term  of  two  years.  Mr.  Brownlee 
continued  the  regular  duties  of  his  profession  until  1S54, 
when    he  was   appointed  Judge  of    the  Judicial  Circuit 
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embracing  the  counties  of  Cass,  Carroll,  Miami,  Wabash, 
liunlinyton  and  Grant,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Judge  John  U.  Pettit,  and  in  this  capacity  scr\-ed  one 
year  and  a  half.  lie  has  held  minor  official  positions  in 
municipal  and  in  educational  affairs.  Ilis  attention  h.is 
been  devoted,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  public  im- 
provements, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  and  turnpikes  through  Marion,  and  a 
system  of  drainage,  which  is  of  great  value  to  agricul- 
tural interests.  In  all  this  he  has  seldom  accepted  remu- 
neration for  his  services.  Judge  Brownlee  joined  the 
Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  has  been  master  of  Marion  Lodge,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  Marion  Chapter.  He  attends  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  which  his  family  are  con- 
nected, but  his  religious  views  are  more  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Campbellites.  He  formerly 
entertained  those  political  opinions  so  ably  represented  by 
.Stejdien  A.  Dougl.as;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  became,  with  many  other  supporters  of  that  stales- 
man,  a  mendjer  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  net, 
however,  a  partisan,  but  votes  for  the  most  eligible  can- 
didate. Judge  lirowidee  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife.  Miss  Mary  Goldthait,  was  a  native  of  Ohio. 
She  died  in  the  spring  of  1S43,  leaving  one  daughter, 
now  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Wilson,  a  merchant  of  Marion. 
In  October,  1845,  he  married  Miss  Mary  L.  Weeks,  of 
Verinont.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  them :  Hiram 
lirownlce,  his  partner;  Laura,  wife  of  Captain  E.  S.  l.en- 
festy,  now  of  Colorado;  Charles,  Rolibie,  Frank,  and  Min- 
nie. Judge  Brownlee  is  the  oldest  lawyer  in  Grant  County, 
and  has  practiced  in  Marion  for  forty  years,  longer  than 
any  other  attorney.  For  more  than  that  time  he  has 
been  a  diligent  student  of  law,  and  thus  his  mind  has 
become  richly  stored  with  legal  knowledge,  enabling 
him  to  excel  as  a  counselor  and  a  jurist,  and  to  acquit 
himself  well  in  the  discharge  of  every  professional  duty. 
He  is  upright  and  conscientious,  inclined  to  silent  medi- 
tation and  solitude,  yet  strongly  attached  to  his  numer- 
ous friends.  Being  of  a  retiring  nature,  an  intimate 
ac'piaintance  is  necessary  to  a  full  apjirccialion  of  his 
finer  rpialities.  He  h.as  acted  the  part  of  the  truly  wise 
in  pursuing  his  way  without  ostentation,  and  preferring 
liulh  and  right  to  deceit  and  injustice,  however  expedi- 
ent anil  |irofitable  the  latter  may  appear. 


[,)lc|l.\\,\N,  SAMUKI.,  merchant,  of  Huntington, 
was  limn  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  March  12,  1833. 
His  father,  John  Buchanan,  removed  from  therein 
-  J     'S3I1,  In  Ilunlington  Counly,   Indiana,    where    he 
died  July  19.  1,878.     Samuel   Buchanan  acquired  his  ed- 
ucation by  allendin^'  the  dislrirl   school,  and  when  six- 
teen years  of  age.  began  work  at  the  priming  busincs-. 


;  which  he  followed  five  years.  From  1S59  to  \%(^z,  he  was 
employed  in  Huntington,  in  buying  grain  from  farmers; 
and  in  1S62  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  first 
dealing  in  agricultural  implements,  then  adding  grocer- 
ies, and  subsequently  hardware;  during  this  time  he  ha<l 
two  partners.  Tlie  firm  is  now  Samuel  Buchanan  tS:  Co. 
The  business  is  very  extensive,  amounting  to  from  one 
to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  September  22, 
1S59,  Mr.  Buchanan  married,  in  Huntington,  Mary  Jane 
Wicst,  They  are  the  parents  of  nine  children — six  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  Huntington.  He  is  a  Democrat ; 
and  was  one  of  the  first  councilmen  of  the  city,  serving 
from  its  incorjioration,  in  1873,  until  May,  1S76.  The 
year  following,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Fire  Department,  which  jiosition  he  still  holds. 


ir-ARY,  COLONEL  OLIVER  HAZARD  P.,  of  Ma- 
\\u  rion,  belongs  to  a  very  large  family,  .all  doubtless 
)  il)  descended  from  Adam  de  Karry,  who,  in  the  latter 
^  part  of  the  twelfth  cenlury,  w-.as  lord  of  Castle 
Karry,  or  Kari,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  England. 
The  castle  long  since  crumbled  and  dis.appeared,  but 
remembrance  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  n.in)e  of  the  vil- 
lage in  that  locality,  known  as  Castle  Cary.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Edwaid  I,  the  family  name  was  spelled 
C-a-r-y.  William  and  John  Cary  represented  the  county 
of  Devon,  in  Parliament,  in  the  thirty-sixth  and  the 
forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  John 
Cary  was  made  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  by  Richard 
11.  Sir  Robert  Cary,  his  son,  succeeded  to  his  honors 
and  estates.  He  was  a  gallant  knight,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  vanquished  a  certain 
redoubtable  knight-errant  of  Ar.igrn,  in  Smithficid, 
London,  for  which  the  king  restored  to  him  a  good  part 
of  his  father's  lands  that  had  been  confiscated,  and 
authorized  him,  according  to  the  laws  of  heraldry,  to 
bear  the  arms  of  the  knight  of  Aragon,  which  his  pos- 
terity in  England  carry  to  this  day.  John  Cary,  one  of 
the  four  ancestors  of  all  the  Carys  in  the  United  Stales, 
and  the  one  from  whom  the  subject  of  this  biography  is 
descended,  came  from  Somersetshire,  England,  about 
1634,  and  joined  the  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  pioprielors  and  settlers  of  Duxbuiy  and 
Bridgew  aler,  in  that  colony.  Colonel  Cary  is  of  the  sev- 
enth generation  from  this  progenitor.  He  was  bom  at 
Conncrsvillc,  Fayette  County,  Indiana.  Febru.ary  26, 
1S19,  and  is  the  ninth  of  the  twelve  children  of  Colonel 
Samuel  ami  Sarah  (Goble)  Cary.  His  father  was  the  son 
of  .Abraham  Cary,  who  w.as  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  ami 
became  ihe  owner  of  land  now  occupied  by  ihe  city  of 
("incinnali.  Samuel  ("aiy  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
17S4.      He  moved  with  his  parents  10  Ohio,  then  a  part 
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of  the  North-west  Territory,  and,  in  Cincinnati,  October 
25,  1S03,  married  Sarah  Goble,  after  wliich  he  settled  in 
Clarke  County.  From  there  he  removed,  in  1819,  to  Fay- 
ette County,  Indiana.  He  was  a  quiet  man,  of  amiable 
temper,  a  great  favorite  with  the  Indians,  and  truly  one 
of  nature's  noblemen.  In  the  War  of  1812,  he  served 
as  a  commissioned  officer,  attaining  at  length  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  He  became  a  pronlinent  member  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  His  death  occurred 
by  accident,  August  27,  182S.  His  wife,  a  model  woman, 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Oliver  Cary  received  all 
his  early  instruction  in  Rush  County,  with  no  better 
educational  facilities  than  were  afforded  in  a  log  school- 
house,  with  greased  paper  Avindows  and  crude  methods 
of  teaching.  On  arriving  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  \Aas 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  harness  and  saddle 
making.  This  he  followed  until  May,  1S47,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  army  raised  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico — 
a  step  that  marked  a  new  era  in  his  existence.  The 
steamer  conveying  his  regiment  to  that  country  was  blown 
up  while  crossing  the  gulf,  killing  and  scalding  thirty 
men.  Mr.  Cary  was  uninjured,  and,  \\ith  a  few  com- 
panions, reached  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,  and  then 
walked  to  Sabine  City,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  They 
were  two  days  and  part  of  one  night  in  reaching  that 
place,  and  all  this  time  had  no  water,  except  a  little 
found  in  upturned  clam-shells  filled  by  the  rain.  He 
finally  joined  General  Scott's  army,  and  took  part  in  sev- 
eral of  those  brilliant  victories  that  resulted  in  the  occu- 
pation by  our  troops  of  the  capital  of  the  Montezumas. 
He  was  in  that  city  when  peace  was  declared.  He  was 
an  orderly  sergeant  for  ten  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  then 
again  to  that  of  first  lieutenant,  and  finally  was  elected 
captain;  but,  being  so  far  from  Indianapolis,  and  the 
war  nearly  over,  he  did  not  receive  his  commission.  In 
July,  1S48,  Captain  Cary  returned  to  Marion,  Indiana, 
and,  in  the  year  1850,  went  with  eight  others  by  the  over- 
land route  to  California.  The  journey  required  nearly 
five  months,  and  was  one  of  danger  and  great  hardship. 
The  party  lost  their  way  in  the  region  between  the  Hum- 
boldt and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  were  seven- 
teen days  without  other  food  than  wild  berries.  During 
two  days  of  this  period,  while  crossing  the  "Ninety-mile 
Desert,"  they  suffered  almost  intolerable  thirst,  which 
was  not  relieved  till  Mr.  Cary  had  ridden  sixteen  miles 
from  the  course  and  found  water.  Arriving  at  last  in 
California,  he  engaged  in  successful  operations  for  one 
year,  then  returned  and  resumed  his  former  occupation. 
The  next  year,  1852,  he  sold  out,  and  began  the  livery- 
stable  business  and  mail  cari7ing,  having  contracted  with 
the  government  to  convey  the  mails  by  coach  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Cass,  Huntington,  Howard,  Madison,  Wabash, 
and  Miami.  This  engaged  his  attention  till  i860.  In 
1861,  when  President  Lincoln  issued  the  call  for  seventy- 


five  thousand  troops,  our  veteran  of  the  War  with  Mex- 
ico was  the  first  man  in  Grant  Countv  to  respond.  Like 
General  Putnam,  the  news  of  battle  reached  him  at  his 
plow,  and,  like  that  patriot,  he  left  it  in  the  furrow,  and 
hurried  away  to  join  his  country's  defenders.  Enrolling 
his  name  at  once,  he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
in  theSth  Indiana  Infantry — three  months'  men — and,  at 
the  organization  of  the  regiment,  was  promoted  to  the 
captaincy  of  Company  B.  Being  sent  to  West  Virginia, 
it  fell  to  him  there  to  open  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain, 
having  been  ordered  by  General  Rosecrans  to  advance 
with  his  company  in  skirmish  line.  At  the  close  of  their 
short  term  of  service,  the  regiment  returned,  and,  having 
re-organized,  were  mustered  in  for  three  years.  Captain 
Cary  was  placed  in  command  of  Company  A,  but,  before 
reaching  the  front,  he  A\-as  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  36th  Indiana  Infantry,  and  helped  recruit  and 
organize  that  regiment  in  the  fall  of  1S61.  It  was  sent 
to  Camp  Wickliffe,  Kentucky,  under  General  Nelson.  In 
February,  1862,  the  36th  Regiment  was  ordered  to  re-en- 
force Grant  at  Fort  Donelson,  but,  before  it  arrived,  that 
stronghold  had  fallen.  The  regiment  then  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Nashville,  and,  in  the  following  March, 
was  hurried  on  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  Colonel  Cary, 
with  half  of  the  regiment  as  advance  guard,  was  the  first 
to  cross  the  river,  on  Sunday  evening,  and  engage  in  that 
bloody  contest,  and  was  soon  afterward  joined  by  the 
other  half,  under  Colonel  William  Grosse.  Colonel  Cary 
passed  through  unscathed,  though  his  horse  was  struck 
down  by  a  bullet.  He  was  in  the  fight  at  Corinth,  then 
was  ordered  to  East  Tennessee,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  where  he  lost  another  horse  and 
was  himself  wounded.  In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  a 
third  charger  fell  under  its  intrepid  rider,  who  was  again 
wounded.  Mission  Ridge  was  added  to  the  already 
proud  record  of  the  36th  Regiment  and  their  Colonel; 
then.  May  3,  1864,  began  the  Atlanta  campaign  with  its 
rapid  succession  of  battles  and  skirmishes.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1S64,  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service; 
and,  in  February,  1865,  the  153d  Indiana  Infantry  was 
organized.  In  this  Colonel  Cary  enlisted  as  a  private, 
was  made  captain,  and  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  lastly  to  that  of  brevet  brigadier-general. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  under  General  John  M.  Pal: 
mer,  during  the  summer  of  1865,  and  was  finally  ordered 
back  to  Louisville  and  placed  in  charge  of  Taylor  Bar- 
racks, where  he  remained  till  September  of  that  year. 
Then,  the  war  being  over,  he  returned  home,  having 
served  four  years  and  seven  months;  but  has  never 
received  his  discharge.  He  was  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  besides  the  others  mentioned, 
and  was  wounded  five  times.  Since  the  war  he  h.as  engaged 
in  farming.  He  was  formerly  a  Douglas  Democrat ;  but, 
in  the  great  political  changes  which  the  war  occasioned, 
he  found  himself  on  the  Republican  platform,  voted  for 
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Lincoln  at  his  second  election,  ami  has  ever  since  been 
a  inemlier  of  that  parly.  In  1S76  he  was  elected  to 
represent  Grant  County  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1878.  He  l)ecame  a  Mason  in  1S48,  and  has 
taken  twelve  <legree^,  including  that  of  Sir  Knight.  He 
has  been  connected,  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  with 
the  Christian  Church.  N'ovember  10,  1S40,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  [.ois  S-.  Hall,  daughter  of  Stephen  Hall,  of 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  They  have  had  four  chil- 
dren, but  only  the  youngest  is  spared  to  them — Mary  L., 
wife  of  Charles  W.  Humphreys,  a  lumber  and  hardware 
merchant,  of  Marion.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of 
the  life,  thus  far,  of  Colonel  Oliver  H.  P.  Cary.  His 
conduct  in  the  trying  limes  through  which  he  has  passed 
is  worthy  of  extended  comment,  but  no  more  can  be 
given  here  than  the  general  verdict  of  his  comrades,  who 
were  and  are  still  greatly  attached  to  him.  Colonel  Cary 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  yet  considerate  of  the  comfort 
of  his  men,  tireless  on  the  march,  skillful  in  advance  and 
retreat,  br.ave  and  impetuous  in  battle,  and  always  faith- 
ful and  efficient.  His  duties  through  life,  having  been 
those  of  a  tradesman,  soldier,  farmer,  and  legislator,  have 
required  a  strong  constitution  and  a  versatile  mind  of  no 
small  capacity.  Now  a  little  over  sixty,  he  bids  fair  to 
enjoy  many  more  years  of  honorable  usefulness. 


ipOLE,  JUDGE  ALBERT,  of  Peru,  was  born.  May 
T*!;  '3.  '79°.  =>'  Berlin,  Connecticut.  He  w.as  the  son 
.■•;;■  of  Stephen  and  Lucy  (Deming)  Cole.  His  father 
'-^'  was  a  farmer,  who  died  in  iSoi.  Albert,  then 
about  eleven  ye.ars  old,  went  to  live  with  his  oldest 
brother,  who  was  also  a  farmer,  and  until  the  ,age  of 
fifteen  he  attended  the  district  schools  during  the  win- 
ters. He  spent  the  interval  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
in  learning  tanning  and  shoe-m.aking,  at  Meriden.  Con- 
necticut. Illness  obliging  him  to  give  up  his  tr.ide,  he 
engaged  one  year  in  selling  Yankee  notions  through  the 
country.  In  1812  he  decided  to  go  to  Mississippi, 
wdicre  he  had  an  older  brother  living.  He  passed  by 
way  of  Pittslnirg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  witnessed  the 
excitement  over  Hull's  paroled  men,  down  the  Ohio  .and 
Mississipjii  Rivers.  Having  reached  his  destination  he 
remained  about  one  year,  a  part  of  the  time  assisting 
his  brother  in  a  saw-mill.  Being  attacked  with  chills 
and  fever,  which  he  could  not  throw  off,  he  purchased  3. 
pony  at  New  Orleans,  and  started  north  by  land — there 
being  at  that  time  only  one  steamer  on  the  Western 
waters,  .\fler  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  during  which 
he  pas-sed  through  the  possessions  of  the  Choctaw  and 
the  Chick.isaw  nations,  he  reached  a  while  settlement 
near  Columbia,  Tennessee,  where,  owing  to  severe  ill- 
ness, he  was  obliged  to  remain  four  weeks.  In  the  fall 
of    iSi^    be    reached    Cincinnati,    Ohio,    and    rcm.iined 


there  until  the  following  spring.  In  the  mean  time 
news  came  that  peace  had  been  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  ."Vfter  leaving  Cincin- 
n.iti  Mr.  Cole  returned  to  Connecticut.  There,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1S14,  he  married  Mary  Galpin,  and  started  for 
the  West.  He  purchased  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  where,  as  farmer,  tanner,  and  .shoe- 
maker, he  remained  until  1833.  That  year,  by  means 
of  a  four-horse  w  agon — probably  among  the  first  seen  in 
that  section — he  transferred  his  family  first  to  Goshen, 
Indiana,  and  afterward,  in  July,  1834,  to  Peru,  in  the 
same  state.  Miami  County  had  then  been  recently  or- 
ganized, and  Peru  selected  as  the  county  seal.  Consid- 
erable enterprise  h.ad,  however,  been  manifested  in  ihe 
construction  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  the  laying 
out  of  town  lots,  etc.  Soon  after  going  to  Peru  Mr. 
Cole  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  L).  R.  Bearss,  cai- 
ried  on  a  general  mercantile  business  for  one  year,  aiid 
erected  a  storehouse.  -At  the  end  of  that  time  the  firm 
was  dissolved  by  a  division  of  interests,  Mr.  Cole  taking 
his  share  of  the  goods  to  I.ewisburg,  on  the  canal, 
where  he  put  up  some  log  buildings,  and  sold  goods  for 
.another  year.  He  then  returned  to  Peru,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  for  about  six  years;  after 
which,  in  1848,  he  was  elected  posim.aster,  which  office 
he  held  till  1S51,  and  then  retired  to  a  farm,  which  he 
purch.ased  at  an  early  day.  just  north  of  the  city.  .After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who  h.id  been  his  faithful  com- 
panion ftir  forty  years,  he  returne<l  to  Peru,  having  dis- 
posed of  his  farm,  and  invested  his  capital  in  city  pro|> 
erty.  Since  that  time  he  has  led  a  retired  and  quiet 
life,  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  jiroperty,  most  of 
which  is  improved.  Judge  Cole  was  a  Whig  during 
the  existence  of  that  party,  and  has  since  been  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  was  elected  .Associate  Judge  at  the 
August  election  in  1840,  when  the  circuit  was  com- 
posed of  a  president-judge,  electeil  by  the  Legislature, 
and  two  as-sociate  judges  from  each  county,  elected  by 
the  people.  He  was  also  United  Slates  commissioner, 
under  President  Harrison,  for  distribution  of  surplus 
revenue.  In  1857  he  married  Mrs.  McCleary,  of  Zancs- 
ville,  Ohio.  Judge  Cole  had  six  children  by  his  first 
wife,  namely:  Emma  A.,  now  Mrs.  I>.  R.  Bearss; 
.\lphonso  .'X.,  deceased;  Lucy,  now  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  .\d- 
kinson;  Mary  I..,  the  late  Mrs.  James  T.  Miller;  James 
Omer;  and  Ellen,  now  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Fetter.  He  is 
six  feet  in  height,  well-proportioned,  and  of  that  pe- 
culiar muscular  development  which  gives  great  power 
of  endurance.  He  has  always  been  a  lover  of  horses, 
and  is  a  good  rider.  Up  to  within  the  last  six  months 
he  carried  his  eighty-seven  years  in  the  saddle  with  an 
e.i.se  and  grace  of  which  a  horseman  of  half  his  years 
might  be  proud.  Caution,  economy,  integrity,  and  active, 
persistent  industry  have  made  his  career  successful,  .an<) 
secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizent. 
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;0\VGILL,  CALVIN,  of  Wabash,  Representative  in 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress  from  the  Eleventh  Con- 
gressional District,  was  born  near  Martinsville, 
<J^  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  January  7,  1819.  His  boy- 
hood and  youth  ^^■ere  passed  in  the  country,  \\here,  se- 
cluded from  the  stimulating  intellectual  influences  of 
city  life,  the  mind  develops  slowly.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  limited,  being  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  a 
common  school,  with  some  private  instruction ;  but, 
though  his  advantages  were  few,  nature  had  liberally 
endowed  him,  and  he  determined  to  rise  superior  to  his 
surroundings.  He  desired  to  study  law,  but  for  a  time 
was  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  objections  of  his  par- 
ents, Amos  and  Edith  (Mendenhall)  Cowgill,  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  Friends.  At  length,  in  1S40,  when 
the  family  had  removed  to  Randolph  County,  Indiana, 
he  became,  with  his  parents'  consent,  a  student  of  law  in 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  Mormon  \Vay,  at  Winchester. 
Pursuing  his  studies  with  the  utmost  zeal,  he  passed  a 
thorough  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu 
1S43.  At  this  time  his  health  again  became  impaired ; 
and  he  was  c%m].ielled  to  abandon  his  books,  renounce 
or  defer  his  cherished  plans,  and  return  to  farming.  In 
1846  he  removed  to  Wabash  County,  continuing  that 
occupation  until  1S52.  Though  turned  aside  from  his 
original  purpose,  and  obliged  to  toil  in  the  field  from 
day  to  day,  he  availed  himself  of  all  possible  means  of 
culture.  Distinguished  among  his  neighbors  for  his 
studious  habits  and  marked  abilities,  he  acquired  an  in- 
fluence among  them  that  widened  year  after  year,  until 
in  1851  he  was  elected  to  represent  Wabash  County  in 
the  Legislature.  At  the  close  of  the  term  he  resumed 
the  study  of  law  in  the  village  of  Wabash,  tp  which  he 
removed  in  March,  1852;  and  in  the  summer  of  1853 
he  commenced  practice,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  He  ap- 
plied himself  with  energy  to  the  work  before  him  ;  and  from 
the  first  had  a  fair  and  reasonably  remunerative  practice. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Wa- 
bash, and  held  that  office  by  re-election  two  terms.  In 
1854,  shortly  after  beginning  practice,  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  the  Hon.  John  U.  Pettit,  which  lasted 
until  June,  1S63,  when  it  was  necessarily  dissolved  by 
Mr.  Cowgill's  acceptance  of  the  appointment  of  provost- 
marshal  of  the  Eleventh  District,  which  office  he  held 
until  October,  1865.  In  that  year  he  was  again  sent  to 
the  Legislature,  and  served  during  the  special  session. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  as  provost-marshal  he  did 
some  very  effective  work  in  recruiting  soldiers  tor  the 
Union  service  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1872  he  was  chosen 
presidential  elector  for  the  Eleventh  District.  Ills  po- 
litical course  has  always  conformed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Whig  and  Republican  parties.  He  was  elected  a 
Representative  to  Congress  from  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District  in  1878;  and  his  record  thus  far  in  that 
body,  especially  with  regard  to  the  "Army  Bill,"  as  it 


was  commonly  called,  has  been  one  which  his  friends 
may  review  with  satisfaction.  He  was  one  of  the  eleven 
Republican  members  of  the  House  who  voted  against 
that  bill.  Mr.  Cowgill  has  been  identified  with  most 
public  enterprises  in  Wabash  County  during  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  organized  the  Grand  Rapids,  Wabash 
and  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  and  as  its  president 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  building  the  road,  which  is 
now  called  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Rail- 
road. He  still  retains  his  connection  with  it  as  a  direc- 
tor, and  is  its  solicitor.  He  helped  organize  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Wabash;  and  was  a  director  so  long 
as  he  continued  one  of  its  stockholders.  When  not 
engrossed  with  public  duties  Mr.  Cowgill  has  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  when  his  serv- 
ices have  been  obtainable  he  has  been  employed  in 
nearly  every  important  case  in  Wabash  County,  and  in 
many  cases  in  the  adjoining  counties.  The  thoroughness 
of  his  preparation  and  his  talents  as  an  advocate  render 
him  generally  successful.  The  exactness  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  clear,  logical  style  in  which  he  presents  the 
legal  aspects  of  a  cause,  and  his  power  over  a  jury,  all 
mark  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  Northern 
Indiana.  He  excels  not  only  in  forensic  efforts,  but 
also  in  political  oratory,  having  often  stumped  the 
county  and  the  Congressional  District,  and  always  at- 
tracting large  audiences.  Mr.  Cowgill  is  interested  in 
agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and  has  made  this  business, 
as  indeed  every  kind  in  which  he  has  engaged,  quite 
profitable.  He  owns  a  fine  farm  not  far  from  Wabash; 
and,  when  he  can  escape  from  the  pressing  labors  of 
public  station  or  from  the  law-office,  he  seeks  recreation 
in  superintending  the  cultivation  of  his  fields  and  the 
care  of  his  stock.  He  has  been  very  efficient  in  pro- 
moting general  education,  having  rendered  important 
aid  in  establishing  the  public  school  of  Wabash,  of 
w  hich  he  has  been  trustee  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
is  a  strong  temperance  w'orker,  and  is  very  moral  in  his 
habits.  He  possesses  much  firmness  and  independence 
of  character,  and  is  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  A 
man  like  him,  who  increases  the  material  wealth  of  the 
country,  originates  and  conducts  worthy  public  enter- 
prises, attains  a  high  rank  in  the  legal  profession,  and 
fills  with  credit  and  honor  responsible  offices,  both  civil 
and  military,  must  have  a  vigorous,  capable  mind,  and 
be  a  useful  and  estimable  citizen  ;  especially  when,  as  is 
true  of  him,  his  acts  are  based  upon  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  characterized  by  strict  integrity.  He  married,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1S41,  Miss  Mary  Flanigan.  They  have  had 
six  children — three  sons  and  three  daughters:  Carrie, 
wife  of  Harvey  F.  Woods,  sheriff  of  Wabash  County  ; 
Emma,  who  married  Wm  T  Mendenhall,  M.  D.,  an 
able  physician  ol  Noith  Manchester;  Kate,  wife  of  H. 
r,  Shiveley,  Wabash;  Thomas  C,  m.iil  agent  of  the 
Wabash   Railway,   Harry,  who  died  m   l86j  ,   and  Cary 
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E.   Cowgill,   an   cspcricnccil    nuorney,    now    in    practice 
with  his  father.     The  last-named  was  born  in  Winches-  i 
ter,   Randolph   County,   August   6,    1S43;  was  educated 
at   Wabash   (.'ollegc;  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1865.  [ 
Books,  especially  legal  works,  have  ever  been  his  com-  ; 
panions,   and    few    lawyers  in  that   portion  of  the  state 
are  better  versed    in    the   knowledge  of  law.      He   was 
elected   to   the   Legislature  in   1872,  serving  one   term. 
}Ie  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  lieutenant  of  Company  G, 
I3Sth  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.    Mr.  Shivc- 
Icy,   above  named,   is  in   pr.actice  with  Mr.  Cowgill,  in 
the  lirm  of  Cowgill,  Shiveley  &  Cowgill.      He  was  born 
in    I'leble    County,    Ohio,    .-Xugu^t    4,    1844;    graduated  | 
fii)m  the  Law  Department  of  the  Michigan  University; 
and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1875.     He  served 
in  the  late  war  as  a  member  of  Comp.any  B,  40lh  Indi- 
ana Infantiy,  and  was  a  brave,  faithful  soldier.     In  the  | 
desperate    battle    of    Mission    Ridge    he    was    severely 
wounded,    and   disabled   from    further  duty.      He  seem: 
naturally  adapted  to  the  legal  profession,  and  excels  a: 
an  advocate. 


I ARN.ALL,  JAMES  MILTON,  Kokomo,  was  bom, 
lune  28,  1817,  in  Jessamine  County,  Kentucky. 
He  was  descended,  on  his  father's  side,  from,  a 
-'•  family  that  settled  in  the  colony  of  Maryl.and  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  James  Bridges,  whose  ancestors  settled  in  North  Car- 
olina long  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  were 
all  of  English,  Welsh,  or  Scotch  ancestry.  Zenas  Dar- 
nall,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  not 
recognizing  the  divine  right  of  one  man  to  enslave  his 
fellow,  as  was  maintained  by  the  supporters  of  the  slave 
sy.stem  of  the  South,  removed  to  the  free  state  of  Indi- 
ana, and  settled  in  Decatur  County,  in  Ihc  fall  of  1S22. 
The  son  lived  and  worked  with  his  father  on  the  farm 
until  he  w.as  twenty  years  old,  getting  such  education 
during  the  time  .as  the  common  schools  of  the  county 
affoided.  He  was  then  permitted  to  provide  for  him- 
self, and  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  few  years  he  had 
obtained  a  good  education,  at  Hanover  College.  He  ob- 
tained the  means  to  acquire  this  by  teaching  school  in 
the  winter  and  working  upon  a  farm  in  the  summer. 
Then  he  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  R.  T. 
Brown,  of  Connersville,  now  of  Indianapolis,  after  which 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Burling- 
ton, Carroll  County,  Indiana,  remaining  there  for  about 
twenty-two  years.  In  1845  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Gwinn,  of  that  vicinity,  who,  as  well  as  her  parents,  were 
natives  of  Virginia,  where  their  ancestors  had  resided 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  1864  he 
left  a  s\iccessful  business  and  removed  to  Kokomo,  How- 
ard County,  to  engage  in  the  drug  trade.  He  still  resides 
there,  but  not  retaining  his  interest   in  the  drug-store. 


He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  first  as  a 
Whig,  then,  in  1848,  as  a  Free-soilcr;  and  when  the 
Republican  party  was  organized,  he  became  a  Republi- 
can, still  continuing  true  to  its  faith.  In  1S74  he  was 
elected  a  Representative  in  the  Indiana  Legislature,  for 
Howard  County,  and  at  the  session  next  following  look 
an  active  part  in  the  legislative  business.  After  having 
been  elected  several  limes  as  a  member  of  the  city  council 
of  Kokomo,  he  was  chosen,  in  1S79,  mayor  of  the  city, 
an  oftice  he  now  holds.  He  has  always  been  an  earnest 
supporter  of  education,  temperance,  morality,  and  relig- 
ion, and  an  active  member  of  the  Christian  Church, 
giving  aid  and  support  to  all  its  enterprises  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christian  knowledge,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


OUGIIERTV,  HUGH,  banker,  of  Bluffton,  was 
born,  July  28,  1844.  in  Darke  County,  Ohio.  He 
^i  is  the  son  of  William  (and  M.irgaret)  Dougherty, 
?e).  a  farmer,  recently  deceased.  He  received  a  com- 
mon .school  education  in  Darke  County,  until  the  age 
of  sixteen,  when  for  one  year  he  remained  on  the  farm. 
His  knowledge  was  gained  chiefly  by  his  own  persever- 
ance. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  taught  school  for 
some  -six  months,  remained  home  through  the  harvest, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  1S63,  enlisted  in  the  g4th  Ohio  In- 
fantry. After  remaining  in  camp  ten  days  he  proceeded 
with  his  regiment  to  the  seal  of  war.  On  the  second 
day's  march,  after  leaving  the  cars  at  Lexington,  they 
met  the  enemy  coming  from  Richmond,  and  thus  began 
his  first  cng.ngement.  The  regiment  w.as  driven  back, 
or  rather  the  remains  of  it — there  being  only  three  hun- 
dred left  out  of  a  full  regiment,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  made  prisoners,  having  been  overpowered  by  a 
greatly  superior  number.  He  then  was  employed  in 
skirmishing,  from  Lexington  to  Louisville,  where  the 
regiment  remained  until  it  was  partly  filled  up,  when  il 
w.as  attached  to  Bnell's  army  and  marched  to  Pcrryvillc, 
where  it  eng.aged  in  a  hot  contest.  Afterwards  he 
marched  with  his  regiment  from  I'erryville  to  Nashville, 
and  remamed  there  twenty  days,  when  they  proceeded 
to  Stone  River.  He  w.is  present  at  the  battle  of  thai 
name,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy's  cav- 
.ilry  making  a  detour  to  the  rear,  where  he  w.is  sta- 
tioned. He  immediately  received  his  parole,  and  was 
sent  back  to  Nashville,  anil  thence  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 
On  arrival,  learning  of  the  approaching  death  of  his 
brother,  he  absented  himself  without  leave.  After  his 
brother's  death  he  again  reported  for  duty;  but  was 
almos:  immediately  taken  sick,  and  was  discharged.  He 
returned  to  Greenville,  Ohio,  entered  the  county  re- 
corder's office  .IS  deputy,  holding  that  position  for  three 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Bluffton,  and  was  for  six 
months  engaged   in   the  dry-goods  bu.siness,  afterwards 
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entering  into  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Studabaker  in 
the  produce  business,  remaining  in  it  for  some  seven 
years,  at  the  same  time  being  assistant  cashier  of  tlie 
First  National  Banli,  of  which  Mr.  Studabaker  w-as 
president.  That  institution,  during  that  time,  was 
changed  into  a  private  banking  firm,  Mr.  Dougherty 
being  a  partner,  still  continuing  so,  the  firm  being  John 
Studabaker  &  Co.  They  aVe  doing  a  large  general 
banking  business,  in  which  Mr.  Dougherty  proves  most 
efficient.  He  was  elected  school  trustee  in  186S,  and  by 
his  efforts  Bluffton  obtained  a  school-building  of  which 
she  is  justly  proud.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  push- 
ing the  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  and  Cincinnati  Railroad 
to  a  final  and  successful  issue,  and  was  selected  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  the  section  of  the  road  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  Bluffton.  By  these  two  acts  he  was  brought 
more  prominently  before  the  people,  and  in  1870  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  to  represent  them  in  the 
Senate  from  Wells  and  Huntington  Counties,  performing 
the  duties  efficiently  for  four  years.  In  connection  with 
Mr.  James  Crosby  he  built  the  fourteen  miles  of  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  between  Bluffton  and  Warren.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  ability,  ever  working  for  the  good  of  his 
town  and  county,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
and  develop.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  honor  and 
integrity,  of  much  business  capacity,  and  well  informed, 
and  is  respected  by  the  community  and  beloved  by  his 
friends.  Mr.  Dougherty  is  of  good  personal  appearance, 
bright,  active,  and  intelligent ;  he  has  traveled  consid- 
erably through  the  Northern  and  Western  states,  and 
has  gathered  information  on  the  way.  He  has  been  an 
active  member,  since  1S66,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
in  which  he  has  been  a  trustee  and  steward  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  He  took  an  active  part  in  building  the 
handsome  church  which  belongs  to  that  denomination 
in  Bluffton,  and  was  selected  as  the  business  and  finan- 
cial manager  of  its  construction.  The  Democratic  party 
commands  his  support.  On  October  25,  1877,  he  was 
married  to  Emma  G.-  Gilliland,  of  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, the  daughter  of  T.  F.  Gilliland,  Esq.,  a  grain  oper- 
ator, now  of  Iowa. 


SAILEY,  JOSEPH  S.,  attorney-at-law,  Bluffton,  was 
born.  May  31,  1S44,  in  Wells  County,  Indiana.  He 
is  the  son  of  James  and  Lydia  Dailey.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  esteemed  by  the  community,  and 
held  the  position  of  county  auditor  for  nine  years.  Jo- 
seph received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Wells  County  until  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  ofiice  of  Newton  Burwell,  of 
Bluffton,  and  remained  with  him  for  two  years,  when  he 
attended  the  Law  Department  of  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, took  the  full  law  course,  and  was  graduated  in  1S66. 
He  returned  to  Bluffton  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
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of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  been  continuously 
engaged  ever  since,  in  the  firm  of  Dailey  &  Mock,  the 
leading  one  of  the  city,  of  ten  years'  standing,  and  which 
dues  an  extensive  and  general  law  business.  He  was  a 
boy  "of  a  studious  nature,  one  who  always  preferred 
literature  to  play,  and  he  is  now  a  man  of  remarkable 
memory,  in  which  he  resembles  his  father,  and  which 
has  more  particularly  been  developed  in  the  matter  of 
remembering  names  and  persons.  In  November,  1866, 
he  was  elected  district  attorney,  and  filled  that  office 
for  two  years.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  to  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Tenth  Judicial  Circuit,  and 
again  in  1S70,  1S72,  and  1S74.  In  1S7S  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  counties  of 
Wells  and  Adams.  He  has  held  the  office  of  director 
and  attorney  of  the  Delphos,  Bluffton,  and  Frankfort 
Railroad.  The  doctrines  of  Universalism  command  his 
hearty  support.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  both  the  Masonic  and  Odd-fellows' 
Orders  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the  15th  of  March, 
1S70,  he  married  Emma  Gutelins,  of  Bluffton.  They 
have  three  children,  all  boys.  Mr.  Dailey  is  a  thorough 
lawyer,  well  read  and  versed  in  the  law,  and  is  a  man 
of  social  qualities  and  good  appearance,  successful  in  his 
profession,  and  he  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  community. 


ME  LONG,  ALEXANDER  W.,  postmaster  of  Hunt- 


lOil  i"gton,  and  editor  of  the  Indiana  H^rald^  w\is  born 
gr?,  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  June  21,  1S28.  His 
?a)i  parents  were  Isaac  and  Mary  M.  De  Long.  In 
1S33  the  family  removed  to  Perry  County,  Ohio.  In 
May,  1S4S,  Mr.  De  Long  removed  to  Huntington,  In- 
diana, where  he  has  since  resided.  He  received  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  a  partial  course  at  the  Ohio 
W^esleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  Arriving  at 
Huntington,  he  established  the  Indiana  Herald,  a  weekly 
journal,  the  first  published  in  the  county  of  Huntington. 
It  was  begun  as  a  Whig  paper,  being,  since  Whig  days, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party.  This 
paper  has,  during  its  thirty  years  of  prosperity,  been 
published  every  Wednesday.  Mr.  De  Long,  besides 
conducting  his  newspaper,  has  for  over  thirteen  years 
been  postmaster  of  Huntington,  having  been  appointed 
July  21,  1S65.  In  1S66  he  engaged  in  merchandising, 
by  dealing  in  books  and  stationery,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued until  1S77.  He  has  been  interested  in  all  public 
improvements  in  Huntington,  and  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  that  place.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  subordinate  Order,  Chapter,  and  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons. He  is  an  Odd-fellow,  and  member  of  subordinate 
lodge  and  encampment,  and  has  represented  btith  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  state.  He  was  married,  May  10, 
1S50,  in   the  village  of  Mahon,  ten  miles  east  of  Hunt- 
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ington,  to  Miss  F.liz.TbclIi  C.  Morgan,  and  has  one 
(laughter.  Mr.  Dc  Long  is  a  very  active  man  in  jioli- 
lics.  lie  cast  his  first  vote  for  General  Scott,  antl  lias 
since  been  a  hard-working  Whig  and  Republican.  lie 
is  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
of  Indiana,  and  was  a  delegate  from  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana  to  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion, t.aking  an  active  part  in  nominating  R.  B.  Hayes 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

W  KFINCiER,  ROr>ERT  PATTERSON,  altorncy-at- 
TJ^^  law,  Peru,  was  born,  March  26,  1826,  at  I.anc.as- 
C-^TX  ter,  Ohio.  1 1  is  parents,  Samuel  and  Mary  (Xoble) 
'-':''■-  Efiingcr,  were  n.Tlives,  respectively,  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Lancaster,  where  his  early  youth  was  spent; 
and,  afler  taking  a  preparatory  course  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, attended  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  and  sub- 
ser|uently  the  Miami  University,  at  0.\ford,  Ohio.  He 
left  Oxford  in  his  senior  year,  expecting  to  graduate  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  ;  but  this  expectation  was  never 
realized,  .'\mong  his  fellow-students  were  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  John  Sherman,  General  William  Sher- 
man, the  present  Thomas  Ewing,  and  many  others  who 
have  since  attained  distinction.  From  1S45  to  1S48  Mr. 
Efhnger  studied  Law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  Ewing  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  then  conveneil  in  Cincinnati.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  practiced  law  in  partnershi])  with  John 
D.  Martin,  now  a  prominent  banker  in  Lancaster.  In 
1S50  Mr.  Effinger  went  to  California  with  Colonel  John 
I!.  Wellcr,  who  had  been  appointed  United  States  Com- 
missioner to  fix  the  boundary  line  between  California 
and  Mexico.  Having  remained  during  that  year  with 
Colonel  Wellcr,  stationed  most  of  the  time  at  San  Diego, 
he  spent  the  year  1851  in  Upper  California  and  Oregon, 
practiccil  law  in  San  Francisco  a  part  of  the  lime,  and 
then  returned  to  his  native  state.  In  November,  1852, 
lie  removed  to  Peru,  Indiana,  and  soon  after  formed  a 
partnership  with  N.  O.  Ross,  Esq.,  which  continued  for 
about  twenty  years.  Their  practice  extended  to  all 
parts  of  (he  stale  and  to  ihe  United  States  Courts;  they 
were  emplfiyed  as  attorneys  for  all  the  railroads  running 
through  Miami  County;  and  few  firms  were  belter 
known.  Since  Mr.  Ross  retired  from  the  firm,  Mr.  Ef- 
linger  ha-  practiced  alone.  Mr.  EfTinger  has  avoided 
the  life  of  a  politician,  but  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  all  public  measures.  For  many  years  he  labored 
earnestly  to  support  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
Democratic  party;  but  of  late  years  he  has  not  been  a 
slricl  partisan,  having  votetl  for  those  candidates  whom 
he    deemed    mo--t    eligible.      He    was   one  of  the  school 


trustees  of  Peru  at  the  lime  the  public  school  buildings 
were  erected  ;  and  spent  much  lime,  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  private  business,  in  overseeing  their  con- 
struction. For  several  years  he  has  contribuled  liberally 
both  of  his  lime  and  money  towards  promoting  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Presl)yleri.-in  Church,  of 
which  he  is  an  earnest  member.  He  has  generously 
aided  other  denominations,  and  counts  it  his  chief  joy 
to  be  thus  able  to  assist  in  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
He  married,  .March  26,  1855,  Frances  A.  Barbour, 
daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Barbour,  of  Medina,  Ohio.  They 
have  had  nine  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  living.  Mr.  EfTinger  is  of  about  the  aver- 
age height,  rather  heavily  built,  ami  usually  enjoys  ex- 
cellent health.  He  pos.sesses  great  oratorical  powers, 
being  able  to  sway  a  jury  almost  at  will,  and  is  fre- 
quently selected  as  the  orator  at  public  demonstrations. 
By  industry  and  integrity  he  has  secured  a  competence, 
while  his  unexceptionable  habits  and  worthy  Christian 
character  have  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community. 

H"^  LI.IS,  JONATHAN  W.,  M.  D.,  of  Peru,  w.as  bom 
If'  at  Martinsville,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  July 3,  1827. 
{■'if  The  Ellis  family  in  America  sprung  from  three 
^  V  ■-  brothers,  Welshmen,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
Burgoyne's  army ;  settled  first  in  \'irginia.  and  subsc- 
cjuently  in  Georgia.  Their  chief  occupation  w.ts  farm- 
ing ;  their  descendants  are  industrious,  warm-hearted 
pcojilc,  but  not  thrifty,  and  have  never  accumulated 
much  property.  Robert  Ellis,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  East  Tennessee,  on  the  Hol- 
ston  River.  He  migrated  to  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  lived  until  1S51  ;  then  removed  to  Grant  County,  In- 
diana; anil  in  1S73  died  there,  in  his  eightieth  year.  His 
widow,  .Anna  (Hocketl)  Ellis,  still  survives  him,  at  the 
.age  of  eighty-four;  both  came  of  races  noted  for  Ion- 
gevity.  She  is  a  native  of  Guilfonl  County,  North  Car- 
olina, removing  thence  to  Montgomery  County,  Virginin, 
and  finally  to  Clinton  County,  Ohio.  Herself  and  her 
husband  were  members  of  the  snciety'of  Friends,  as  also 
Mere  his  immediate  ancestors  of  the  paternal  line.  Dr. 
Jonathan  Ellis  had  the  usual  opportunities  of  attending 
country  schools  until  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  cntcreil 
the  Friends'  High  School,  at  Martinsville,  Ohio.  Here 
he  improved  three  years  in  earnest  study,  becoming 
deeply  interested  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  iletcr- 
mined  to  learn  the  science  of  medicine,  and  accordingly, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  commenced  a  coui"se  of  med- 
ical study  in  Waynesville.  Warren  County,  Ohio,  without 
an  instructor.  Soon  after,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  he  went 
to  Cincinnati,  took  one  course  of  lectures  at  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  and  another  course  during  the  follow- 
ing  winter.      Not    having  studied    two   years— the  lime 
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required  for  graduation — he  began  practice  in  Jonesbor- 
ough,  Grant  County,  where  he  remained  one  year.  In 
September,  1S52,  lie  removed  to  Marion  ;  resided  there 
until  1866,  and  then  settled  in  Peru.  These  were  years 
of  severe  study  and  careful  piactiee.  In  February,  1S54, 
about  three  years  after  leaving  college,  he  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  and  graduated  at  the  Medical  Institute. 
That  year  was  made  still  more  memorable  to  hnn  by  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jemima 
Jones,  whom  he  married  October  26,  1851.  He  mar- 
ried, October  15,  l86o,  Louisa  McClure,  daughter  of 
Samuel  McClure,  of  Marion.  She  died  May  18,  1863, 
leaving  one  child,  Minnie  L.  On  the  25th  of  October, 
m  the  year  1866,  he  married  Coraline  Leonard,  his 
present  wife.  Dr.  Ellis  had  to  contend  with  the  preju- 
dices of  allopathic  practitioners;  but  his  success  has  at 
length  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  his  abilities.  By 
a  courteous,  manly  deportment,  and  by  the  gentleness 
and  skill  with  which  he  treated  his  patients,  he  has 
gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public,  as  a 
man  and  a  physician.  His  practice  has  long  been  exten- 
sive and  correspondingly  profitable.  In  1872  he  helped 
organize  'the  Miami  County  Medical  Society ;  but,  be- 
cause of  certain  unwise  restrictions  imposed  by  the  rules, 
he  resigned,  believing  it  to  be  the  "duty  of  every  good 
physician  to  alleviate  sickness  and  suffering  under  any 
circumstances  and  at  all  times."  This  conscientiousness 
and  sympathy  characterize  the  man.  In  1852  Dr.  Ellis 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows ;  he  has  passed  all  the  chairs,  and  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  could  not  serve 
because  of  the  urgent  duties  of  his  profession.  He  be- 
came, in  1859,  a  member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons. He  votes  the  Republican  ticket.  Concerning  his 
religious  connection,  the  following  incident  is  of  inter- 
est: His  father  was  a  miller,  and  employed  his  son  as 
engineer  ;  in  1848  he  engaged  to  run  an  engine  in  a  dis- 
tillery in  Franklin,  on  the  Big  Miami  River;  and  for 
this  he  was  expelled  from  the  society  of  Friends.  He 
then  joined  the  New  Light  Church,  and,  subsequently, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  is  still  a  member 
in  good  standing. 


fDRD,  JAMES,  M.  D..  of  Wabash,  is  descended 
from  a  member  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  noble 
Lord  Baltimore,  a  settlement  which  deserves  to 
be  gratefully  remembered  as  having,  in  its  earliest 
history,  set  the  first  example  of  perfect  religious  tolera- 
tion in  this  country.  This  ancestor  was  the  grandfather 
of  Doctor  James  Ford,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was 
a  Scotchman  ;  but,  having  made  America  his  home,  he 
sacrificed  his  life  to  secure  her  independence,  being  killed 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  while  acting  as  a  scout. 
His  son,  James  Ford,  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  lived 


there  upon  \\liat  was  known  as  Ford's  Farm,  at  Ford's 
Bend,  on  the  Potomac,  until  about  1705.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Brooke  County,  Virginia,  w  here,  on  the  26tli 
of  January,  1796,  he  married  Rebecca  Snedeker,  daughter 
of  Peter  Snedeker,  a  German,  who  .served  in  the  patriot 
army  during  the  first  war  with  England.  Soon  after 
their  marriage  they  left  Virginia,  because  of  slavery, 
believing  it  to  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  slave- 
holders, and  removed  to  what  is  now  Cadiz,  in  Harrison 
County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Ford  was  there  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature, and  in  that  body  introduced,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying,  a  bill  to  divide  the  county.  The  part  set  oft" 
was  called  Harrison  County,  and  Cadiz  was  made  the. 
county  seat.  Here,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1S12,  Doc- 
tor James  Ford  was  born,  the  youngest  of  five  children — 
four  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  1S14  the  family  removed 
to  Mansfield,  Richland  County,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Ford 
engaged  in  milling.  While  building  the  mill,  he  fell 
and  broke  two  of  his  ribs;  the  fragments  pierced  the 
lungs,  causing  an  abscess,  from  which  he  died  March 
17,  1816.  His  wife  survived  until  September  23,  1S73, 
thus  attaining  the  extreme  old  age  of  ninety-two.  Both 
were  of  families  noted  for  longevity.  Doctor  James  Ford 
obtained  his  primary  education  in  a  common  school,  at- 
tending only  during  the  winter  ttrms.  He  became  profi- 
cient in  the  elementary  branches,  but  the  course  of  study 
pursued  was  limited,  and  he  therefore  added  the  study  of 
surveying.  Becoming  qualified  for  admission  to  Kenyon 
College,  he  spent  one  year  there,  under  the  tutorship  of 
the  late  distinguished  Salmon  P.  Chase,  when  he  returned 
to  Mansfield,  a  classical  school  having  been  established  in 
that  place  by  Rev.  James  Rowland.  There  he  remained 
one  year,  giving  his  attention  to  Greek  and  Latin,  together 
with  logic  and  rhetoric.  He  was  always  a  very  diligent 
student,  and  stood  among  the  first  in  every  class.  In 
furtherance  of  his  desires,  he  commenced,  in  1S31,  to 
read  medicine,  under  the  instruction  of  Doctor  William 
Bushnell,  the  family  physician.  While  thus  engaged  he 
boarded  at  a  hotel,  occupying  a  room  with  John  Sherman, 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  With 
the  intention  of  pursuing  a  course  of  medical  lectures 
at  Dartmouth  College,  he  took  passage,  at  Cleveland,  on 
the  steamer  "George  Washington,"  in  the  fall  of  1S33. 
The  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  he  lost  all  his  effects,  except 
the  clothes  he  then  wore.  In  this  plight,  he  remained 
in  Buffalo  until  assistance  was  received  from  home;  but 
this  came  too  late  to  enable  him  to  enter  Dartmouth 
that  year.  He  hurried  to  Cincinnati,  hoping  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Ohio  Medical  College;  but  there,  too, 
the  course  had  already  begun.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  he 
opened  an  office  in  Connersville.  Indiana,  and  continued 
to  practice  there,  until  the  summer  of  1835,  when  he  took 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  He 
returned  thence  to  Connersville,  and  Doctors  Mason  and 
Brown,  of  that  village,  having  dissolved   partnership  in 
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1836  and  engaged  in  other  business,  transferred  their 
practice  to  him.  His  duties  were  severe  and  very  respon- 
sible: Init  while  liealtli  lasted  he  proved  eipial  to  the  task. 
Obliged  to  ride  day  and  night^a  strain  upon  the  physical 
energies  no  nian  could  long  endure — liis  strength  (inally 
failed  for  a  season  ;  he  w.as  soon,  however,  enabled  to 
resume  practice,  and  sustained  its  labors  for  many  years. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1837,  he  married  Miss  America 
Molton,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jesse  Holton,  a  prominent  cit- 
izen of  Maysville,  Kentucky.  Doctor  Ford  remained  in 
Connersville  until  January,  184I,  when  he  removed  to 
Wabasli.  He  graduated  February  21,  1855,  from  the 
Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago,  and,  in  1S67,  took  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  eye  and  ear,  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia.  April  30,  1861,  im- 
meiliately  after  the  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  three- 
months'  men,  Governor  Morton  appointed  him  surgeon  of 
the  8th  Indiana  Infantry — his  commission  being  the  sec- 
ond, of  any  kind,  given  by  that  great  war  Governor.  In  , 
July,  1861,  when  its  term  had  expired,  the  regiment  was  ; 
tendered  for  three  years'  service ;  was  accepted,  and  or-  ! 
dered  back  to  Indianapolis  to  re-organize.  It  served  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaign,  and  at  length  was  transferred 
to  the  West.  Though  his  duties  did  not  demand  it,  Doc- 
tor Ford  was  under  fire  in  .several  battles,  among  which  , 
were  Rich  Mountain  and  Tea  Ridge.  After  the  latter 
engagement  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigade  I 
surgeon.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1863,  he  w.as  ap-  ! 
pointed  medical  director,  which  ofiice  he  held  until  June, 
1S63.  when  he  resigned  because  of  illness,  so  severe  as 
to  conlinc  him  to  his  bed  for  si.\  weeks  after  his  return 
home.  A  strong  constitution  and  tender  nursing  finally 
enabled  him  to  resume  his  wonted  labors.  In  May, 
1S71,  he  was  appointed  United  .States  Examining  .Sur- 
geon for  Pensions,  which  office  he  still  holds.  Doctor 
Ford  was  formerly  a  Whig,  and  is  now  a  Republican  ;  he 
is  not  a  partisan,  and  is  interested  only  in  the  great  polit- 
ical questions  that  concern  the  nation.  Though  at  times 
solicited  to  accept  nomination  for  public  office,  he  has 
alwa)s  declitied.  Education  has  long  engaged  his  hearty 
supi>ort ;  he  is  one  of  the  number  who  founded  Butler 
University,  and  was  a  trustee  of  that  institution  for 
eleven  years,  lie  joined  the  Masonic  I'raternity  in  1836,  I 
and  is  a  charter  member  of  Manna  Lodge,  in  Wabash. 
He  helped  establish  the  Christian  Church  in  that  city,  1 
and  is  now  one  of  its  elders.  Doctor  Ford  has  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  ex- 
periencing great  delight  in  this  ever-widening  field  of 
knowledge.  For  twenty-five  years  he  h.as  studied  clima- 
tology, with  special  reference  to  local  sanitary  inlluences 
and  effects.  In  the  army  such  regard  was  paid  to  his 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  that  his  advice  w.as  always 
heeded  in  the  location  of  camps  and  hospitals;  and  in 
Wabash  County  several  dwellings  have  been  removed  by 
their  (iwners  from    hicalities  which    he    pronounced   un-  > 


healthful  to  others  indicated  by  him  as  free  from  mala- 
ria. Doctor  Ford's  theories  upon  this  subject  are  original 
and  interesting  ;  an<I  he  contemplates  giving  them  to  the 
public  in  book  form.  Surgery  has  received  his  chief 
attention.  With  the  skill  and  nerve  that  study,  expe- 
rience, and  native  talent  impart,  he  has  proved  himself 
qualified  for  every  emergency,  performing  operations 
requiring  the  highest  degree  of  surgical  ability.  He 
has  also  written  much  for  medical  journals.  Dr.  Ford 
has  had  six  children,  of  whom  five  are  now  living: 
James  Henry,  a  promising  young  physician  now  in 
practice  with  his  father,  who  has  been  a  student  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  .Michigan  University,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  and  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Medical  College ;  Will- 
Lam  Jesse,  a  contractor,  of  Wabash ;  Edward  Holton, 
who  is  now  a  student  of  Butler  University  ;  Alen.i,  wife 
of  Major  B.  F.  Williams,  a  lawyer  in  Wabash;  and 
Anna,  wife  of  W.  D.  Stone,  a  merchant  of  Topek.a, 
Kansas.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  now  deceased, 
was  the  wife  of  Colonel  J.  M.  Thompson,  of  the 
United   States   .Mail   .Service. 


•wpISHER,  MAJOR  STEARNS,  laic  of  \V.ibash, 
*V\  was  born  in  Mai  thorough,  \'ermont,  November  25, 
^  ■■_  1S04,  an.l  died  July  26.  1877.  Me  was  the  son  of 
c).o  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (.Stearns)  Fisher,  both  natives 
of  Vermont.  The  former  lost  his  father  when  he  was 
seven  years  of  age,  and  he  was  brought  u|)  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hastings,  in  Massachusetts.  Stearns  Fisher  re- 
mained in  Vermont  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  the 
family  removed  to  Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio.  There  he 
attended  the  common  school,  and,  studying  very  dili- 
t^ently,  qualified  himself  for  teaching.  He  taught  his 
first  school  in  1824,  and  was  paid  in  hemlock  boards, 
which  are  still  in  use  on  a  barn  then  belonging  to  his 
father.  Such  wa.s  his  desire  to  fit  himself  for  a  life  of  use- 
fulness and  distinction  that  he  studied  night  after  night 
till  past  the  hour  of  twelve.  Afterwards,  he  engaged  as  a 
laborer  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Here,  too,  after 
toiling  all  day,  he  would  pore  over  his  books  a  part  of 
the  night,  civil  engineering  being  his  chief  study.  At 
last  his  diligence  and  faithfulness  were  rewarded  in  his 
being  elevated  to  the  position  of  a.ssistant  civil  engineer, 
which  he  held  until  the  canal  was  completed.  lie  was 
then  made  superintendent,  and  held  that  office  until  the 
canal  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  bond-holders. 
He  afterward  superintended  the  survey  of  the  Wab.ash 
Valley  Railro.id.  When  this  was  concluded,  he  retired 
to  his  farm,  four  miles  west  of  the  vilKigc  of  Wabash; 
and  this  with  his  limestone  quarry  occupied  his  atten- 
tion for  many  years.  In  1855  Mr.  Fisher  was  elected  a 
member  of   the  state   Board  of   .Agriculture,  and  suhsc- 
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quently  served  two  terms  as  president.  In  1S60  hu  was 
elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature.  While 
in  that  body  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  who  relied  much  upon  his  judgment  in 
grave  matters  of  state.  In  1S62  Mr.  Fisher  was  ap- 
pointed state  paymaster,  and  held  that  position  until 
1S66.  In  1S69  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  served 
one  term.  He  was  more  or  less  occupied  with  public 
affairs  from  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  state  Senate  until 
his  death,  being  universally  respected  for  his  probity, 
sound  judL;ment,  and  executive  talents.  He  was  exten- 
sively known  in  business  and  in  political  circles.  He 
was  a  member  first  of  the  Whig  and  then  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  was  very  influential  in  politics.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  which  he  joined  in 
1850.  The  interests  of  temperance  and  of  education 
were  dear  U>  him;  and  he  was  never  backward  in  lend- 
ing aid  to  enterprises  promotive  of  the  general  welfare. 
He  was  a  noble  example  of  true  manhood — kind,  genial, 
cheerful,  unassuming,  self-educated,  talented,  and  strictly 
temperate  and  honest.  At  times  his  duties  required  the 
handling  of  large  sums  of  public  money,  but  not  one 
cent  of  this  did  he  ever  appropriate,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  his  own  use.  His  first  wife  was  Susan  Inger- 
soll,  of  Piketon,  Pike  County,  Ohio;  she  died  in  April, 
1843.  He  was  married  again,  October  26,  1845,  to  Mr'^. 
Luther  Woods,  whose  maiden  name  was  Harriet  Love- 
land.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Loveland,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  who  owned  the  well-known  Rutland 
marble  quarry  farm,  in  Vermont,  and  lived  there  many 
years,  until  he  removed,  in  1S27,  to  Granville,  Ohio, 
where  he  died,  in    1S33. 

fl-<U(T^ 

J^ARRIGUS,  CAPTAIN  MILTON,  lawyer,  of  Ko- 
ll  J[  komo,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  Sep- 
Qjy  tember  27,  1S31.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
iSlj  French  Huguenots — three  brothers  of  the  house 
of  De  la  Garrigue,  whose  estates  were  confiscated  and 
themselves  compelled  to  flee  from  their  loved  France. 
One  settled  in  the  West  Indies,  another  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  third  in  Pennsylvania.  The  name  became,  by 
changes,  Garrigues  or  Garrigus.  The  grandfather  of  Mil- 
ton Garrigus  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army  ; 
and  his  father,  Timothy  Lindley  Garrigus,  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  served  in  the  War  of  1S12,  under  General 
Harrison.  He  became  a  leading  minister — often  a  presid- 
ing elder — in  the  sect  called  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 
He  traveled  over  this  state  and  was  widely  knowy;!  as  an 
earnest,  logical,  soul-stirring  preacher.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent Abolitionist  and  Free-soiler,  and,  in  1844,  was  a 
candidate  on  that  ticket  for  Representative  from  Wayne 
County.  In  1S52  he  was  a  nominee  for  state  Senator 
from  Howard  County,  but  as  the  Free-soil  party  was  net 


in  the  ascendant  he  was  defeated  at  both  elections.  He 
had  often  advocated,  by  logic  and  persuasion,  tiie  equal 
rights  of  men  ;  and,  in  1856,  he  hastened  to  Kansas  to 
defend  those  principles,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 
He  was  terribly  in  earnest,  and  went  armed  willi  a 
Sharpe's  rifle,  intent  on  helping  the  struggling  Free- 
slate  men  of  that  territory;  but  he  was  attacked  with 
lung  fever  at  Omaha,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 
He  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  The  mother  of  Milton  Garrigus,  Elizabeth  .\.  Gar- 
rigus, was  born  in  Virginia  in  iSoo,  and  died  in  Kokomo, 
Thanksgiving-day,  1S78.  She  is  buried  in  the  cemetery 
in  that  place.  During  his  childhood  the  family  removed 
to  Marshall  and  then  to  St.  Joseph  County,  but  returned 
to  Wayne  County  in  1840.  Seven  years  later  Milton  Gar- 
rigus and  his  brother  John  went  into  Howard  County 
with  their  father,  and  secured  a  pre-emj^tion  claim,  upon 
which  they  built  a  cabin.  The  father  and  John  then 
returned  home,  leaving  Milton  Garrigus  in  charge  of  the 
cabin  ;  and  for  nine  long  months  he  staid  there  in  Cru- 
soe-like seclusion,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tlte  family. 
The  region  had  been  an  "Indian  Reserve."  The  red 
men  had  gone,  but  the  other  native  inhabitants  of  the 
forest  remained,  and  as  the  father  was  a  good  hunter, 
and  even  the  mother  expert  with  the  rifle,  many  an 
"antlered  monarch  of  the  waste"  fell  before  the  merci- 
less bullet.  There,  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  even 
American  enterprise  could  not  at  once  provide  good  edu- 
cational advantages,  hence  the  instruction  \\-hich  Milton 
Garrigus  received  was  limited  indeed.  But  as  a  plant 
in  darkness  grows  toward  the  light,  he  eagerly  sought 
knowledge  and  read  every  obtainable  book.  His  study 
hours  were  after  the  day's  work,  and,  by  the  light  of 
hickory  bark  torches,  were  usually  extended  far  into  the 
night.  Thus  he  became  the  best  reader  and  speller  in 
that  neighborhood  ;  and  acquired  a  larger  store  of  general 
information  than  is  possessed  by  many  a  more  favored 
student  of  our  public  schools,  becoming  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Facts  of  ancient  and  nio<Ieru  liistory. 
He  did  not  neglect  work  meanwhile,  but  tnilcd  liaid 
year  after  year,  helping  his  father  to  clear  three  farms, 
and,  subsequently,  clearing  one  for  himself.  Before  long 
he  had  qualified  himself  for  teaching,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged for  seventeen  winter  terms.  Like  hi^  fathei-,  he 
was  an  Abolitionist,  and  fought  the  mimic  fray  in  many 
a  school-house  polemic.  He  was  a  farmer  until  1S5S, 
when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Greentown.  He 
then  rented  his  farm,  removed  to  that  village,  and  de- 
voted all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  law.  In  October, 
1859,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  success- 
fully alone  until  1S71,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Murray  &  Garrigus.  Mr.  Murray  had  been 
colonel  of  the  Sgth  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  but 
is  now  dead.  This  was  at  length  succeeded  liy  (iai  ligus 
&  Ingels,  and   this  .again  by  the  present  firm  of  O'Brien 
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&  Garrigus.  His  bro.nl  sympathies  for  humanily,  man- 
ifested in  a  desire  for  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved, 
were  not  confined  to  that  class,  Iiut  extended  also  to 
the  victims  of  strong  drink.  In  1S59  he  was  commis- 
sioned D.  D.  0.  W.  C.  T.  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  to  canvass  all  that  part  of  Indiana 
north  of  the  national  road,  for  the  cause  of  temperance. 
While  so  engaged  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  he  at 
once  left  the  lecture  field  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  the 
country.  The  following  account  of  Mr.  Garrigus's  mil- 
itary career  is  from  the  Howard  County  Atlas  : 

"August  26,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany 1),  yAh  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  served 
as  such  nearly  three  years.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Perryville,  Kentucky,  in  October,  1S62,  by  General 
Kirby  Smith's  forces;  was  paroled  at  Nicholasvillc,  Ken- 
tucky, and  exchanged  in  the  spring  of  1863,  when  he 
returned  to  his  command.  While  on  parole  in  the  win- 
ter of  1S62-3,  he  organized  the  Union  League  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Howard  County,  and  made  war  speeches 
exposing  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  for  which 
they  threatened  vengeance,  and  have  never  forgiven  him. 
In  May,  1S64,  he  a.^sisted  in  raising  Company  A,  I37lh 
Regiment  (one  hundred  day  volunteers),  of  which  B. 
Busby  was  captain  ;  he  was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant thereof.  May  12,  1864:  first  lieutenant.  May  23d; 
an<l  .adjutant,  on  .May  25,  I.S64.  He  mustered  and  served 
as  adjutant  with  said  regimen*  during  its  term  of  serv- 
ice, which  was  spent  mostly  at  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 
While  there  he  was  regimental  adjutant,  post  .adjutant, 
and,  part  of  the  time,  acting  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  the  brigade.  He  served  energetically  and  acceptably 
in  all  those  positions,  and  was  discharged  with  the  reg- 
iment, at  Indianapolis,  in  September,  1S64.  He  then 
recruited  a  number  of  men  for  the  140th  Regiment.  In 
October,  1S64,  he  recruited  Company  I,  I42d  Indiana 
Volunteers,  in  which  were  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
men,  untd  transfers  were  made  from  it  to  reduce  it 
to  one  hundred  and  one.  He  was  made  its  captain, 
mustered  in  November  3.  1864,  and  the  regiment  was 
hurried  on  to  Nashville,  to  oppose  the  northward 
march  of  (ieneral  Hood.  The  I42d  Regiment  was  on 
the  reserve  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  under  General 
Mason,  on  whose  staff  Ca])tain  Garrigus  served  as  bri- 
gade inspector  until  he  was  mustered  out,  with  his  reg- 
iment, in  July,  1865.  On  leaving,  he  received  many 
tlattering  testimonials  from  the  officers  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  including  the  general  commanding,  as  to  his 
ability  and  efficiency,  and  hail  the  good  will  of  the 
whole  command.  He  was  army  correspondent  of  sev- 
eral newspapers  during  the  war,  and  marched  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  on  foot,  before  his  regiment 
became  cavalry." 


ever  he  engages,  he  does  his  work  earnestly,  never  for- 
getting or  neglecting  his  friends,  and  has  done  much 
to  make  and  keep  the  large  and  reliable  Republican 
majority  in  his  county.  In  the  great  centennial  cele- 
bration of  July  4,  1876,  at  Kokomo,  he  w.is  chosen 
orator  of  the  day,  and  a  gathering  of  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  with  processions,  flags,  music,  and 
banners  participated,  embracing  numerous  organizations 
and  nationalities.  His  effort  was  highly  spoken  of 
by  the  newspapers  and  the  citizen^  generally,  and  the 
occasion  will  long  be  remembered  with  jileasure  by  all. 
Ca{>tain  Garrigus  is  a  member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  Kokomo  Lodge  No.  ^^,  and  of  Encampment 
No.  61,  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows.  He  was 
early  a  director  and  life  member  of  the  Howard  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  is  a  stockholder  in  the  present 
association.  He  has  been  a  member  also  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  and  education, 
and  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  June, 
1875,  '"^  "'^*  appointed,  by  the  county  commissioners, 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Howard  County,  and, 
in  1876,  was  elected  to  that  office  by  the  trustees.  In 
187S  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  state  Senator, 
and  elected  in  October  of  the  same  year,  from  the  dis- 
trict composed  of  the  counties  of  Howard  and  Miami. 
He  received  a  majority  of  four  hundred  and  tliirly-lhree 
votes  over  his  competitor,  Milton  Bell,  the  most  popular 
Democrat  in  the  district.  Mr.  Garrigus  was  married, 
February  23,  1853,  to  .Miss  Susan  Whiteneek,  a  native 
of  Botetourt  County,  Virginia.  Nine  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  six  of  whom — Louisa  A.,  -Ada  A., 
Edwin  J.,  .Mien  C,  Victor  S.,  and  Myrtle  M. — are  now 
living.  Mr.  Garrigus  and  wife,  with  their  two  eldest 
daughters,  arc  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
no  idle  panegyric  to  say  that  Indiana,  and  especially 
Howard  County,  is  indebted  to  such  men  as  Milton  Gar- 
rigus. With  great  energy  and  endurance  he  has  felled 
forests  and  converted  them  into  fertile  farms,  improving 
his  mind  as  he  improved  the  land:  he  has  labored  to 
promote  moral  reform,  and  to  perfect  educational  sys- 
tems, and  has  imperiled  his  life  in  defense  of  great  prin- 
ciples and  of  the  country.  His  election  as  state  Senator 
attests  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held:  and,  being  still 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  he  may  be  congratulated  on 
his  prospect  of   many  future  years  of   public  usefulness. 


In  1865  he  relumed  to  his  farm,  which  he  improved 
and  cultivated  until  the  death  of  his  son.  William  Day- 
ton, in  1S70,  when  he  removed  to  Kokomo  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  He  « as  commander  of  a  post 
of  the  Grand  .\rmy  of  the  Republic.  He  has  been  an 
earnest,  working  Republican  since  that  party  was  first 
organized  ;  has  long  been  one  of  its  central  committee- 
men, and  for  the  last  five  years  its  chairman.  He  has 
lately   been    re-elected   to  the  same  position.     In   what- 
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71^  RAHAM,  JOHN  AMBROSE,  of  Peru,  w.as  born 
•I'i'  in«  Baltimore.  Maryland.  January  S,  1S17.  His 
'■■.  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to 
•  ■  this  country  in  1815.  They  landed  in  Baltimore, 
after  undergoing  great  hardships  during  a  prolonged 
voyage,  in  whiih  ihey  narrowly  escaped  being  ship- 
wrecked.     In   1S26  the  family  removed  to  Pittsburg,  in 
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1S27  to  Wheeliiii;,  and  in  182S  returned  to  Baltimore. 
In  1S30  they  went  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  finally,  in 
1S32,  settled  in  Indiana.  John  A.  Graham  was  employed 
at  Harper's  Ferry  as  clerk  until  1S35.  In  May  of  that 
year,  being  then  eighteen,  he  started  for  Indiana.  At 
Wheeling  he  took  passage  on  a  steamboat,  and  was 
landed  at  midnight,  a  solitary  passenger,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash.  The  Wabash  and  Ohio  Rivers  were  at 
that  time  very  high,  the  country  for  miles  around  was 
under  water,  and  the  surroundings  presented  a  gloomy 
aspect  to  the  stranger.  He  had  expected  to  find  a  town 
filled  with  enterprising  people;  but  he  saw  only  a  dreary 
waste  of  turbid  waters.  No  sound  greeted  his  ear  but 
the  hoot  of  the  owl  and  the  crash  and  crunch  of  the 
running  drift.  After  sitting  upon  his  baggage  at  the 
water's  edge  until  near  daylight,  he  discerned  from  the 
top  of  the  bank  something  like  a  building  in  ihe  ob- 
scurity of  the  morning  fog,  and  detected  a  faint  sound  of 
human  voices  coming  from  a  point  farther  up  the  river. 
About  half  a  mile  from  where  he  landed  he  found  a 
steamboat  bound  for  the  Upper  W^ abash  ;  and  after  va- 
rious adventures  and  detentions  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Peru.  There  he  made  arrangements  to  take  charge 
of  a  store  in  Logansport  for  Alexander  Wilson.  He 
remained  there  until  the  business  was  closed  up,  in  June, 
183S,  when  he  returned  to  Peru.  He  acted  as  clerk  for 
Mr.  Wilson  until  1839,  when  he  became  a  partner.  The 
firm  of  A.  Wilson  &  Co.  packed  pork  in  1839.  It  was 
the  first  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  the  place,  and  was 
a  financial  failure,  owing  to  low  water  in  the  Maumee, 
which  prevented  its  quick  transportation  to  New  York. 
They  built  flatboats,  and  in  1840  commenced  sending 
pork  to  New  Orleans.  This  also  proved  a  failure,  on 
account  of  hard  times  and  low  prices.  In  1841  and 
1843  ^^-  Graham  was  elected  sheriff"  of  the  county.  In 
1846  he  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  Land  Office.  He  held  this  place  until  1847, 
when  the  land  office  was  removed  to  Logansport,  under 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  adjusting  the  state  debt, 
known  as  the  Butler  Bill.  He  now  bought  the  printing- 
office  at  Peru,  and,  June  28,  1848,  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Miami  County  Setiti'nci.  This  paper  was  suc- 
cessfully managed  by  him  as  editor  and  ])roprietor  until 
1861,  when  he  sold  out,  and  retired  from  the  editorial 
chair.  In  1850  Mr.  Graham  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention to  form  a  new  state  Constitution.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  county  clerk,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
town  and  the  city  council  at  diff'erent  times.  He  was 
special  agent  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  Miamis  in 
the  years  1857  and  1859,  and  has  held  many  other  posi- 
tions of  trust.  He  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat.  In 
religion  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  married  to 
Caroline  A.  Araline,  in  Peru,  June  28,  1842.  A  family  of 
three  sons  and  six  girls  blessed  their  home:  but  two  sons 
died  a  few  years  ago,  and,  within  the  last  yeai,  his  only 


son  and  his  beloved  wife  have  been  removed  hv  death. 
He  lives  at  his  home  in  Peru,  surrounded  by  his  remain- 
ing children,  and  occupies  his  time  in  superintending 
his  farm  near  town,  and  attending  to  his  other  business. 
Mr.  Graham  is  below  the  average  height,  but  is  heavily 
built.  He  possesses  a  strong  constitution,  and,  although 
threescore,  many  years  of  his  life  may  yet  remain  to 
him.  His  opportunities  for  an  education  were  limited; 
but  he  has  ijeen  a  constant  reader,  and  has  a  wonderful 
memory.  He  is  recognized  as  the  "  Historian  of  Miami." 
As  a  writer  he  is  fluent,  precise  as  to  dates  and  figures, 
and  full  of  humor.  Few  men  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  community  in  a  more  eminent  degree. 

:~<KlM>o — 

ACKLEMAN,  ELIJAH,  of  Wabash,  is  one  of 
those  ever  to  be  honored  men  who,  with  strong 
arms  and  brave  hearts,  have  swept  away  the  for- 
"■'--',  ests  and  spread  out  the  smiling  fields  of  Indiana, 
and  with  intelligence  and  sterling  virtue  laid  broad  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  the  slate.  He  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  October  18,  1S17.  His  powers  of  en- 
durance, both  physical  and  mental,  indicate  in  part  his 
Teutonic  descent.  His  great-grandfather,  Michael  Hack- 
leman,  w^as  born  in  Germany,  in  1720.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  came  to  America,  and  located  in  the  col- 
ony of  Maryland.  In  1751  he  married  Mary  Sailors,  a 
German  maiden,  and  located  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Elijah's  grandfather,  Jacob  Hackleman,  was  a  native 
of  Maryland.  In  1773  ^^"^  married  Mary  Osborn,  of  that 
colony,  by  whom  he  had  fourteen  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mar- 
garet Tyner,  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  The  fa- 
ther, a  man  of  very  temperate  habits,  was  born  in 
Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  at  the  foot  of  King's 
Mountain,  near  the  place  of  the  contest  betw^een  the 
British  and  American  forces,  of  which  he  had  an  indis- 
tinct recollection,  September  25,  1775.  At  an  early  age 
he  removed  to  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  and 
from  thence  to  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  in  1802,  and  in 
1807  came  to  what  was  then  known  as  a  part  of  Indiana 
Territory,  now  Franklm  County.  During  the  War  of 
1S12  he  served  as  a  Federal  officer  in  what  was  called 
the  frontier  service,  guarding  the  Western  settlements 
from  Indian  depredations.  In  February,  1821.  he  re- 
moved to  Rush  County,  about  three  miles  south-east  of 
where  the  town  of  Rushville  was  afterwards  laid  out. 
At  that  time  this  was  the  extreme  settlement  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  West  was  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
Here  Elijah  Hackleman,  with  his  trusty  ax,  began  at 
an  early  age  to  carve  out  his  own  fortune;  helped  to 
fell  the  forest,  clear  the  lands,  build  the  fences,  and 
cultivate    the    farm;    and    wa-,    subject    to  all  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  pioneer  life.  Here  he  acijuired  habits  of  in- 
dustry that  have  followed  him  through  life.  The  nar- 
row limits  of  educational  facilities  in  pioneer  times  di<l 
not  prevent  Iiis  acquiring  an  education.  He  mentally 
devoured  all  the  hooks  accessible ,  and  it  was  often  said 
of  him  that  he  was  never  known  to  be  without  a  hook 
in  his  pocket,  even  when  at  work,  availing  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  stock  his  mind  "ith  its  contents. 
He  was  for  some  time  a  student  of  the  late  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin !•'.  Reeve,  who  then  resided  in  Rush  County.  He 
afterward  attended  the  best  school  the  country  afforded, 
the  Conncrsville  Seminary,  where  he  soon  l)ecamc  quite 
proficient  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  read  law 
with  Gener.al  V.  A.  Hackleman,  his  cousin,  now  de- 
ceased. [See  sketch  elsewhere  in  this  work.]  He  was 
a  resident  for  a  short  time,  in  1S35  and  1S36,  of  Cass 
County,  Illinois,  then  a  part  of  Morgan  County;  and 
during  those  years,  in  company  with  an  elder  brother, 
.•\bner  Hackleman,  he  made  extensive  explorations  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  through  the  present  state  of 
Iowa,  and  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  Rush  County. 
He  w.as  married  to  Margaret  Uavisson,  daughter  of  Aaron 
Davisson,  of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1S41.  Several  years  of  his  early  life  were  spent 
in  teaching  school,  and  also  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  May,  1849,  ''^  moved 
to  Wabash  County,  and  improved  a  farm  in  Liberty 
Township.  In  1852  he  was  elected  surveyor  of  Wabash 
County,  and  was  continued  in  office  three  terms  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  county.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  Wabash  Circuit  Court,  and,  in  1S63,  re- 
elected— serving  eight  years,  the  constitutional  limit,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  At  the  election  in  October,  1874, 
he  w.as  elected  to  the  Senate  from  Wabash  and  Hunt- 
ington Counties  by  the  Republican  party,  a  member  of 
which  he  has  been  since  the  disorganization  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  was  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Senate 
at  the  Last  session  of  the  Legislature.  He  acted  for  a 
time  as  President  /-iv  (cm.  of  that  body.  Senator  Hack- 
leman is  one  of  those  affable,  kind,  unassuming  gentle- 
men, always  ready  to  do  an  act  of  kindness  and  to  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  of  his  fellow-citizens;  never  had 
a  personal  difficulty  with  any  one;  never  was  sick  a  day 
in  his  life,  except  having  a  few  shakes  of  the  .ague  the 
first  year  he  came  to  the  county.  He  is  temperate, 
never  having  used  intoxicating  liquors;  is  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Senator  has  a  well-selected 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  rare  and  valuable 
books,  where  he  spends  most  of  his  leisure  hours,  and 
when  not  engaged  on  his  farm  can  generally  be  foun<I 
there.  He  h.as  also  in  his  library  more  than  one  hun- 
lired  volumes  of  newspapers,  carefully  bound.  He  h.as 
for  the  last  forty  years  kept  a  diary  of  the  most  noted 
events  coming  under  his  ..bservation,  which  he  finds  of 
value  as  matters  of  history.      Mr.   Hackleman  is  a  man 


of  commanding  stature,  and  rugged  strength  both  of 
body  and  mind.  Possessing  a  diversity  of  mental  en- 
dowments, he  might  have  been  successful  in  law  or  in 
civil  engineering,  as  well  as  in  the  avocations  to  which 
he  devoted  his  attention.  He  did  tit  himself  for  the 
legal  profession,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and 
practiced  a  few  months  in  Rushville;  but,  as  surveying 
was  then  preferable,  he  abandoned  the  law.  He  has  a 
remarkable  memory  for  dates,  places,  and  events.  He 
has  written  a  brief  history  of  Wabash  County,  and 
could  furnish  considerable  matter  for  a  history  of  the 
state.  His  active  and  useful  labors  have  brought  him 
into  relations  with  many  public  men,  and  he  has  been 
personally  .acquainted  with  every  Governor  of  Indiana 
except  .Mr.  Jennings.  In  early  life  he  became  acquainted 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  then  postmaster  of 
Salem,  Illinois.  There  seem  to  be  united  in  Mr.  Hack- 
leman the  char.acleristics  of  the  stirring,  practical  man 
of  business  and  the  retiring,  contemplative  scholar,  as 
he  has  led  an  active  life,  and  yet  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
books,  and  spends  all  of  his  leisure  in  his  library.  He 
was  elected  to  the  various  political  offices  he  has  held, 
first  by  the  Whig,  and  then  by  the  Republican  parly; 
and  he  is  capable  of  serving  the  public  in  other  still 
more  honorable  stations,  but  he  seems  to  prefer  the  quiet 
and  seclusion  of  home.  He  has  had  nine  children,  of 
whom  five  are  living. 


AYNES,  JACOB  M.,  of  Portland,  was  born  in 
Monson,  Ma.ssachusetts,  .\pril  12,  1817.  His 
father,  Henry  Haynes,  was  born  in  the  same 
town,  in  June,  1776.  He  was  a  mechanic,  and 
during  the  War  of  1812  manufactured  lire-arms.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  a  hardy  r.ace  that  came  to  America 
in  1635,  and  sertled  at  Su<lbury,  Massachusetts.  They 
were  Puritanic  in  their  ide.is,  and  were  noted  for  hardi- 
hood of  character  and  strength  of  mind.  His  mother, 
Achsah  March,  w.as  born  in  October,  1 792,  at  Mill- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  relative  of  Bishop 
Chase,  the  uncle  of  Chief  Justice  Chase.  She  died  in 
July,  1870,  six  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
They  had  fourteen  chihlren,  eleven  of  whom  lived  to 
become  very  useful  and  <listinguished  members  of  soci- 
ety. Mrs.  Everett,  one  c)f  the  daughters,  was  ten  years 
in  Turkey  as  a  missionary;  another  daughter,  Catherine, 
was  three  years  connected  with  Robert  College,  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  matron  of  that  institution;  while  a  third 
has  also  done  some  missionary  work  in  Turkey.  Judge 
Haynes  prepared  for  college  at  Monson  (M.assachusetts) 
Academy,  and  took  a  literary  course  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  Hon.  Linus  Child,  at  Soulhbridge, 
in    the    same   state.     In   September,    1843,    he   removed 
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West,  resumed  the  study  of  law,  with  lion,  Walter 
March,  of  Muiicie,  Indiana,  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  Delaware  County  Seminary,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  March,  1844.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
in  December,  1844,  he  went  to  Portland,  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1S46  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Hilinda  S.  Haines.  He  was  appointed  school 
commissioner  in  1S46,  to  fill  a  vacancy  made  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Wilson  Milligan.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  and  served  for  two 
years;  he  was  appointed  school  examiner  in  1848,  which 
office  he  filled  for  four  years.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  In  i860  the  dis- 
trict was  enlarged  so  as  to  consist  of  the  counties  of 
Randolph,  Delaware,  Jay,  and  Blackford,  for  which 
district  he  was  elected  in  that  year.  In  1864  and  in 
1868  he  was  re-elected,  and  in  1870  was  made  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  embracing  the  counties  of  Wayne, 
Randolph,  Jay,  and  Blackford.  Tliis  term  of  office  ex- 
pired in  1S77,  making  twenty-one  years  of  service  on 
the  bench.  In  1S56  Judge  Haynes  began  taking  an 
active  part  in  politics.  During  the  war  he  made  many 
speeches  in  support  of  tlie  administration,  and  took  a 
radical  stand  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
His  many  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  have 
given  him  the  confidence  of  the  peoi;)le  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  have  made  him  a  successful  lawyer.  His 
eldest  son  is  cashier  in  the  People's  Bank,  of  which 
Judge  Haynes  is  president.  One  son  is  in  the  College 
of  Technology,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  an- 
other studied  law  with  his  father,  and  graduated  at  the 
Law  School    at   Ann    Arbor,    Michigan,   in    the  class  of 


fACKLEY,  FREDERICK  STANLEY,  late  a  man- 
ufacturer of  Peru,  was  born  in  Otsego  County, 
New  York,  April  9,  1812,  and  died  May  16,  1S76. 
He  was  the  second  of  the  six  children  of  Roger 
and  Eunice  (Preston)  Hackley.  About  the  year  181S 
the  family  removed  to  Genesee  County,  where  Frederick 
Hackley  was  early  trained  to  habits  of  honorable  indus- 
try on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  acquired  a  broader  culture  by  extensive 
reading.  Early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  re- 
sorted to  various  occupations  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
working  on  farms,  teaching  school,  and  peddling — the 
last  by  wagon  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Michigan, 
part  of  the  time  for  others,  and  afterwards  on  his  own 
account.  In  September,  1S42,  he  went  with  his  brother 
to  Peru,  where  Mr.  George  Hackley  still  resides.  There 
the  firm  of  F.  S.  &  G.  Hackley  established  a  foundry 
and  machine-shop,  gaining  a  special  reputation  through 
the  manufacture  of  the  popular  "Hackley  plow.''  In 
1856,  owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  George  Hackley  retired ; 


but  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Hackley  continued  to  carry  on 
the  business  successfully  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  the  vice-president  and  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Peru ;  he  was 
also  largely  interested  in  agriculture,  and  was  the  owner 
of  three  large  and  valuable  farms.  Mr.  Hackley  was 
not  a  politician,  in  a  strict  sense;  he  was,  however,  in- 
terested in  all  public  measures.  He  was  first  a  Whig, 
and  then  a  Republican.  He  served  one  term  as  county 
commissioner,  and  by  his  practical  business  knowledge 
rendered  valuable  service  to  his  county.  In  1848  he 
became  a  member  of  Miami  Lodge,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd-fellows.  He  had  filled  all  the  higher  offices  of 
the  lodge,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  year  preceding  his  death  Mr.  Hack- 
ley  made  a  trip  to  California,  and  traveled  quite  exten- 
sively, writing  during  the  time  numerous  letters  for 
publication.  This  correspondence  proved  him  to  be  a 
close  observer  and  a  correct  judge  of  men.  He  pos- 
sessed unusual  sagacity,  excellent  judgment,  and  unflag- 
ging energy.  In  his  business  relations  he  was  punctual 
and  scrupulously  honest  ;  and  by  industry  and  cautious 
management  of  his  financial  affairs  amassed  a  compe- 
tence. His  personal  appearance  was  fine;  he  was  six 
feet  in  heiglit,  and  heavily  built.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
1S76,  he  was  thrown  from  his  buggy  by  a  frightened 
horse;  and,  after  suffering  intensely,  died  eight  days 
later.  By  his  death,  Peru  lost  one  of  her  most  valued 
citizens.  December  27,  1S46,  he  married  Louisa  Rec- 
tor, daughter  of  Samuel  Rector,  formerly  of  Ohio.  Iler 
parents  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky ;  her  grand- 
father was  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  only  hero  of  that  war  buried  in  the  Peru  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery.  There  are  three  children  living: 
Emma  E..  now  ^Irs.  .\.  Clevett ;  Cora  A.;  and  Levant 
R.,  who  continues  his  father's  business. 


ANNA,  COLONEL  HUGH,  merchant  and  capi- 
talist, late  of  Wabash,  the  founder  of  that  city, 
and  an  early  pirneer  of  Indiana,  was  born  near 
-vyt^  Georgetown,  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  July  26, 
1799,  the  fifth  son  among  eleven  children.  In  October, 
1804,  the  family  removed  to  Dayton.  Ohio,  at  which 
place  and  at  Troy  he  passed  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood. He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches;  but  w'as  unable  to  continue  his  studies,  being 
oTbliged  to  employ  his  time  chiefly  in  work.  He  mani- 
fested a  love  for  business  pursuits,  and  much  ability 
therein.  January  22,  1S24,  he  married  Miss  Eliz.abeth 
Everly,  and  in  the  follo»-ing  spring  he  removed  to  Fort 
Wayne,  and  engaged  in  house-furnishing  and  cabinet- 
making.      In  the  spring  of  1S34  he  and  David  Burr  laid 
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out  Ihe  village  of  Wal.asl,.  :in.l  in  one  y«r  from  that  ' 
time  Mr.  Hanna  scltleil  llic.e.  AflL-iward  he  ]  urcliascd 
Burr's  interest,  ami  became  sole  piniirietor.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1S36,  in  connection  with  Hon.  Je<ise  S.  Williams 
(see  sketch),  he  laid  oul  the  village  of  I.aketown,  \Va- 
hash  County.  Fortunately,  the  qualities  required  in  the 
founder  of  a  city  were  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hanna,  and 
the  little  settlement  prospered,  lie  was  very  energetic 
and  public-spirited,  ano  he  aided  every  important  enter- 
prise which  in  h.s  judgment  would  promote  the  general 
welfare.  lie  rendered  valuable  a.ssisl.-»nce  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  also  the  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  for 
many  years  a  stockholder  anil  director.  In  his  political 
relations  he  was  .at  first  a  Whig,  and  in  later  years  a 
Republican,  and  an  cfTeclive  party  worker,  though  not 
a  seeker  for  office.  In  1835  his  services  were  sought  by 
the  public,  and  he  w.as  elected  the  first  treasurer  of 
Wabash  County,  and  by  successive  re-elections  filled 
that  position  until  I?47.  For  two  terms  he  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Northern  Indiana  State-prison.  He  joined 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  advanced  finally  to  the 
degree  of  Knight  Templar.  In  1S43  Mr.  Hanna  united 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Wabash,  and  was 
a  consistent  member  until  his  decease.  On  the  6th  of 
Felnuary,  I.S63,  he  met  with  a  severe  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  devoted  wife— a  most  exemplary  woman, 
loved  and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her.  They  had 
lived  happily  together  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  were 
ihc  parents  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  now- 
living.  Her  husband  did  not  long  sur\ivc.  His  name 
and  influence  extended  through  the  W.abash  Valley 
from  Fort  Wayne  to  Lafayette,  and  all  classes,  espe- 
cially the  early  settlers,  greatly  respected  him.  The 
remains  of  the  deceased  were  followed  to  the  tomb  by 
the  largest  funeral  concourse  ever  seen  in  Wabash.  In 
commemoration  of  him,  Hanna  Lodge,  No.  61,  Free 
and  .\ccepted  Masons,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Il'/u-n-ns,  By  a  sudden  dispensation  of  divine  provi- 
dence we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  by  death  of 
our  venerable  and  beloved  brother,  Hugh  Hanna,  one 
of  the  original  charier  members  of  our  lodge,  and  after 
whom  it  was  most  appropriately  named,  its  first  Worthy 
M.i^ler  elect,  and  by  choice  of  ii,.  members  for  ten  con- 
sceulive  years,  with  a  single  intervening  year,  occupying 
the  liast,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  Masonry  and  its  prin- 
ciples, a  warm  friend,  a  devoted  husband,  and  most 
attectionatc  father;  therefore. 

"  Utu'lvfil,  That  we  lay  it  to  heart  that  ever  the  good 
man  is  of  few  davs  on  earth  ;  that  there  is  but  a  step 
between  the  living  and  that  '  undiscovered  country 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns;'  and  that  it 
becomes  us  all  to  so  work  that,  when  called  iiito  the 
presence  of  Ilim  who  ever  lives,  we  m.iv  receive  the 
welcome,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  jovs  of  thy  Lord.' 

••  /x,-si'/:;;/,  That  in  the  death  of  our  dear  Brother 
Hanna  this  lodge  h.as  lost  a  fast  and  true  friend,  and 
we.  as  members  thereof,   each  an  alTectionate  counselor 


and  guide,  and  that  we  sincerely  deplore  his  removal 
from  our  midst. 

"  A',so/ft-J,  That,  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  af- 
flicted family  and  friends  of  our  late  brother  in  this 
their  bereavement,  we  hereby  tender  to  ihem  our  sin- 
cere condolence  and  kind  offices  in  their  great  sorrow, 
and  rejoice  that  they  mourn  not  as  do  those  who  have 
no  hope. 

"  Kt-solvcd,  That,  as  a  token  of  regard  for  the  mem- 
ory of  our  departed  frienil  and  brother,  the  lodge  and 
its  jewels  be  draped  in  mourning  for  lliirty  days,  and 
that  we  will  e.ach  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
during  the  same  period." 


^irAWKINS,  N,\TH.\N  BYRD,  lale  of  Portland,  was 
1-4  born  in  Eaton,  Preble  County,  Ohio,  October  24. 
Em  1812,  and  emigrated  with  his  parents,  John  J.  and 
Vp  Nancy  Hawkins,  to  what  is  now  J.ay  County,  In- 
diana, in  1S29.  His  father  died  in  1832,  and  he  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  for  support.  He  obtained 
employment  in  the  store  of  the  lale  Elijah  Coffin,  at 
Richmond,  Indiana,  and,  subsequently,  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Milton,  in  that  state.  In  the 
mean  time,  partly  through  ihe  advice  of  John  S.  New- 
man,  who  was  Ihen  the  ablest  law  yer  in  Eastern  Indiana, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  and,  in  1S39,  returned 
to  Jay  County,  where  he  entered  upon  the  successful 
practice  of  that  profession.  In  JS42  he  w.as  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  ihc  counties  of  Adams 
and  Jay,  and,  in  that  body,  was  an  earnest  .advocate  of 
the  free  school  .system.  In  1S50  he  was  elected  a  del- 
egate to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  from  the  counties 
of  Randolph,  Blackford,  and  Jay,  where  he  again  upheld 
the  free  school  system.  He  w.as  also  the  author  of  the 
resolution  looking  toward  universal  suffrage,  and  de- 
fended it  in  a  sp-cch  of  much  vigor;  but  the  measure 

i  met  with  great  opposition,  receiving  only  seven  votes 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.     Upon  the  organisation 

j  of   the  Common    Pleas  Court,   in    1S52,    he  was  elected 

1  Judge,  but  lived  to  occupy  the  jd.ace  only  a  short  time. 
He  died  October  18,  1853.     Judge  Hawkins  was  a  man 

1  of  great  popularity,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  those  to 

1  whom  he  was  best  known. 


WeADINGTON  COLONEL  NIMKOD,  of  Porl- 
Cl  land,  proprietor  of  the  Hcadington  Hotel,  was 
^'  born  .August  5,  1827,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  As 
^^'  his  p.arents  were  farmers  in  limited  circumst.inces, 
the  son  was  accustomed  to  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life.  He  attended  school  but  little,  worked  three  years 
for  Michael  Sulliv.an,  the  great  Illinois  farmer,  and  then 
engaged  in  running  a  saw-mill.  In  1851  he  went  to 
California  and  remained  three  years.  On  his  return  he 
went  to  Portland,    where  he   pnrel.a>ed    i"»n    lots  and 


I  Ilk  Dist.\ 


speculated  a  little  in  real  estate.  In 
company  for  the  war,  and  served,  first  as  its  captain  and 
afterward  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment,  until 
1866.  He  then  returned  to  Portland,  and  built  the 
Headington  Hotel.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Mary  E.  McDonald,  of  Knox  County, 
Ohio;  and  the  second,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Shanks.  .As  a  citizen  he  is  upright,  honest, 
and  enterprising. 


«ELM,  JOHN  HAMPTON,  M.  D.,  of  Peru,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  physicians  in  Northern  Indiana.  His 
early  life  was  not,  like  that  of  many  here  chroni- 
cled, a  struggle  with  poverty,  but  was  character- 
ized by  the  possession  of  ample  means,  and,  for  some 
years,  by  travel  and  adventure.  Having  previously 
acquired  a  literary  and  professional  education,  he  was 
able  to  improve  his  opportunities  for  travel  by  intelli- 
gent observation.  Both  physically  and  mentally,  he 
bears  evidence   of    descent    from    superior   stock.      His 
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ied,  in  Chicago,  his  son 
imable  lady;  but  -lie  Mi.on 
Vive  her.  On  the  71)1  of 
an,  H  ho  had  never  known 
weakness  or  defeat,  yielded  to  the  resistless  enemy, 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  energy  and  tenacity 
of  purpose.  He  had  made  and  lost  fortune  after  for- 
tune, but  no  adversity  could  whollv  overcome  Iiim,  and 
finally,  as  if  victorious  over  adverse  fate,  he  died  in  the 
possession  of  wealth.  His  son.  Doctor  John  H.  Helm, 
the  principal  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Eliz- 
alictlitown,  Carter  County,  Tennessee,  April  23,  1826. 
His  education  was  gained  chiefly  through  private  instruc- 
tion. Having  inherited,  in  some  respects,  his  father's 
tastes,  he  studied  medicine,  first  under  Doctor  Pliny  M. 
Crume,  at  Eaton,  Ohio,  and  then  with  Doctor  Charles 
L.  Avery.  In  1S44  he  entered  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege, at  Cincinnati,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1S47, 
and  immediately  commenced  practice  in  partnership 
with  Doctor  Crume,  at  Eaton.  In  the  mean  time,  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  he  was  mustered  into  the  United  States 


paternal  grandfather  was  a  well  educated  German,  who,  '  service  under  General  Wool,  and  served  one  year  in  the 


having  settled  in  America,  helped  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  defend  the  land  of  his  adoption.  His  father, 
Doctor  John  C.  Helm,  an  early  settler  of  Miami  County 
and  one  of  its  most  wealthy  and  influential  citizens, 
was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  iron  will ;  and  his 
mother,  .\my  (Hampton)  Helm,  was  a  daugliter  of 
Major  John  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  who  served 
under  General  Jackson  in  the  War  of  1S12,  and  a  second 
cousin  of  the  noted  Wade  Hampton  of  the  present  day. 
Doctor  John  C.  Helm  was  born  at  Charleston,  in  what 
is  now  West  Virginia,  November  7,  iSoo.  Two  years 
later  the  family  removed  to  Washington  County,  Ten- 
nessee. At  eleven  years  of  age  he  entered  Washing- 
ton College,  and  during  the  course  walked  every  day  to 
and  from  the  school,  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half 
miles.  He  embraced  the  medical  profession,  and,  pur- 
suing it  with  characteristic  zeal  and  energy,  became 
a  well-qualified  physician.  In  1S21  he  married  Amy 
Hampton,  above  mentioned,  by  whom  he  had  eight 
children.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Preble  County,  Ohio, 
and  there  practiced  medicine  until  1S44,  when  he  went 
to  Miami  County,  Indiana.  He  built  a  large  flouring- 
mill  at  Peru,  and  afterward  another  at  Peoria,  in  the 
same  county,  where  he  finally  established  his  home. 
There  he  continued  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  so 
invested  the  receipts  of  his  large  practice  as  to  amass  a 
fortune.  In  1865  occurred  the  death  of  his  intelligent 
and  devoted  wife.  After  this  severe  afiliction  he  divided 
most  of  his  real  estate  among  his  three  sons,  giving  to 
each  property  of  much  value.  These  sons  are  John  H., 
M.  D.;  Henry  T.,  a  promijient  lawyer  of  Chicago  ;  and 
David  B.,  a  farmer,  who  is  respected  wherever  known 


war  with  Mexico.  The  years  1S4S-49  and  1S50  were 
spent  in  traveling  through  California,  Oregon,  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  Central  .America,  and  a  jjortion  of 
South  America.  In  1851  he  married  Mary  Henklc, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Andrew  Henkle,  of  Germantnwn, 
Ohio,  but  she  died  only  about  a  year  later.  Having 
resumed  the  duties  of  his  profession  with  Doctor  Crume, 
he  remained  at  Eaton  until  1S60,  when  he  removed  to 
Peru,  Indiana.  There  he  soon  established  himself  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people,  and  gained  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  1S54  he  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  Margaret  Ridenour,  of  Preble  County, 
Ohio.  They  have  three  children,  one  daughter  and  two 
sons  living.  He  still  resides  in  Peru,  and  intends  to 
abide  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Besides  attend- 
ing to  his  patients.  Doctor  Helm  directs  the  management 
of  his  farms  in  Miami  County,  Indiana,  and  Champaign 
County,  Illinois.  Though  he  possesses  good  business 
qualifications,  and  has  acquired  considerable  wealth,  his 
chief  ambition  has  been  to  excel  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  he  has  bent  his  best  energies  in  that  direction. 
In  this  laudable  purpose  he  has  not  failed,  as  shown  in 
part  by  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  various  med- 
ical societies.  The  Indiana  State  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  made  him,  in  1876,  their  pres- 
ident. In  1S72  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Miami 
County  Medical  Society.  He  organized  the  Peru  Board 
of  Health,  and  has  ever  since  been  its  president.  He  is 
a  member  also  of  the  .American  Medical  .Association. 
Doctor  Helm  has  contributed  various  able  articles  to 
tiiese  societies  and  to  medical  journals.  He  ^vas  one  of 
the  company  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  physicians 


Some   time  after  making   this   liberal   provision  for  his  t  who  crossed   the  continent  to  San    F 
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the  niecliiig  of  the  Amcricnn  Medical  Association  in 
that  city,  in  1S71  ;  an^i  an  honorary  nieml)crship  in  the 
California  State  Medical  Society  was  there  conferred 
upon  liini.  His  wife  and  his  daughter  Maud  accom- 
panied him  on  this  journey.  Having  been  absorbed  in 
the  labors  of  his  jirofession,  Doctor  Helm  has  neither 
souf;hl  nor  accepted  any  political  distinction,  though 
his  talents  and  acquirements  would  have  enabled  him  to 
succeed  in  that  field.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  early  life, 
but  in  later  years  li.as  voted  for  those  candidates  he 
deemetl  most  eligible,  regardless  of  their  party  connec- 
tion, lie  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Tall, 
powerful,  and  possessing  much  personal  magnetism,  Doc- 
tor Helm  is  fitted  to  influence  men  by  these  qualities 
alone;  and,  uniting  \vith  them  talent,  culture,  and  cx]>e- 
rienee.  he  can  not  fail  to  be  a  leader  in  every  enterprise 
which  lie  undertakes.  His  lot  seems  enviable;  and  it  is 
hoped  he  may  long  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  inter- 
esting family,  his  iileasant  home,  his  medical  reputation, 
and  the  material  blessings  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 


fORTOX,  THEODORK,  M.  D.,  jihysician  and  sur- 
geon at  Bluffton,  was  born  at  Chester,  New  Jersej'. 
October  28,  1823,  being  the  son  of  Elijah  and 
'^iPj  .Sarah  (Rose)  Horton.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Chester,  and  afterwards 
at  tile  academy  at  Nunda,  New  \'ork,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1836.  He  commenced  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  under  Doctor  John  Ciilmore,  of  Nunda,  the 
study  of  medicine,  in  which  he  continued  until  18.14, 
when  he  came  to  Indiana  and  taught  school  at  Goshen 
for  about  one  year,  when  he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne, 
continuing  his  medical  course  with  Doctor  Sturgis  until 
1846,  when  he  attended  his  first  lectures  at  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati.  He  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Hunter  Town  in  1S47,  and  remained 
there  until  the  spring  of  1S4S,  when  he  removed  to 
r.lulTton  and  entered  upon  his  profession,  which  he  .still 
c^intinues.  He  lias  a  large  and  successful  practice,  and 
is  the  leading  physician  of  the  town.  In  1S68  he  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  at  Rcllevue  College.  In 
1S52  he  was  electeil  to  the  stale  Senate,  and  in  1861  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1S64 
he  was  elected  auditor  of  Wells  County.  Vie  is  a  man 
of  large  public  spirit,  hioking  well  to  the  interest  of 
his  town  and  district.  The  Doctor  has  been  an  Odd- 
fellow since  1854,  and  has  taken  five  degrees.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a  Democrat.  November  27,  1S47,  he  w.is 
married  to  Mary  Khcads.  They  have  two  children  living, 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son,  Edwin  R.,  a  fine, 
promising  young  man,  is  practicing  medicine  with  his 
father.  The  Doctor  is  a  well-read,  thoroughly  versed 
physician,    and  Jiis   career  has   been  a  marked  success. 
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He  is  honorable  and  upright,  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  community  and  the  love  of  his  fam- 
ily. He  is  most  eminently  a  "  representative  man," 
one  who  in  his  more  mature  years  is  enjoying  the  ben- 
efits and  results  of  a  well-spent  and  useful  life.  He  is 
liberal  in  his  religious  views. 


EADINIiTON,  COI.ONEI.  JOHN  W.,  of  I'on- 
land,  was  born  in  Kno.v  County,  Ohio,  December 
'3.  '833,  near  Mt.  Vernon,  noted  as  the  birth- 
v-V^  place  of  George  W.  Morgan,  President  Hayes, 
Colonel  Delano,  and  other  distinguisheil  men.  His 
father,  Nicholas  Headington,  was  born  in  Maryland, 
in  17S9,  on  Christmas  day,  and  died  February  6,  1865. 
He  was  a  farmer,  and  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812.  He  married  Miss  Ruth  Phillips,  a  woman  re- 
markable for  strength  of  mind  and  moral  courage.  She 
w.as  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
never,  during  her  long  and  eventful  life,  partook  of  food 
without  first  asking  a  blessing.  Her  pure  rcconl  has 
left  Lasting  impressions  upon  her  family.  Colonel  Head- 
ington during  his  youth  was  able  to  obtain  but  a  pri- 
mary knowledge  of  the  elementary  English  studies.  In 
1S53  the  family  removed  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  where 
John  W.  Headington  taught  school  one  term,  and  in  1S56 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  Haynes.  lie  grad- 
uated in  1858,  with  a  license  to  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  state.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Portland,  and  was  very  successful :  but,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  government,  and  recruited  a  company,  of  which  he 
was  elected  captain.  This  company  was  assigned  to  duly 
in  the  looth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Army  Corps.  Captain  Headington  participated, 
with  this  regiment,  in  twenty-five  battles.  They  were 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  \*icksburg.  the  battles  of  Mis- 
sion Ridge,  Altoona  r.ass.  Buzzard's  Roost,  Atlant.a, 
Savannah,  Kesaca,  Joncsboro,  Dallas,  .ind  other  noted 
contests.  Captain  Headington  gradually  rose  in  com- 
mand, being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m.ajor  and  then 
to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  legal  abilities,  as  well  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  military  matters,  it  may  be  said  that  he  w.as 
a  member  of  a  court-martial  for  one  hundred  days. 
His  military  career  embraced  the  entire  period  from 
August,  1S6:,  Ui  June,  1865.  Since  that  time  he 
has  enjoyed  a  very  lucrative  practice  in  his  chosen 
]-)rofession,  in  Jay  and  surrounding  counties.  Thtf 
members  of  the  bar  give  him  great  praise  as  an  car- 
nest  and  successful  worker.  He  has  had  but  one  case 
reversed  that  w.as  carried  to  the  higher  court,  and  has 
been  complimented  by  having  two  decisions  which  he  has 
rendcretl  copied  into  the  .Vmerican  Reports.      In  1858  he 
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was  married  to  Miss  Nannie  Bosworth,  daughter  of 
Doctor  Bosworth,  an  old  resident  of  Jay  County.  She 
died  in  1S74,  having  borne  him  four  children.  She 
was  a  woman  of  superior  ability  and  a  devout  Chris- 
tian. Colonel  Headington  married,  in  1876,  Miss  Laura 
Haines,  a  sister-in-law  of  Judge  Haynes.  Colonel  Head- 
ington has  always  been  a  public-spirited  man,  taking  an 
active  part  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

giOHNSON,  ISAAC  C,  physician  and  SHrgeon,  and 
■jnlj  treasurer  of  Howard  County,  was  born  in  Indian- 
&s^  apolis,  Indiana,  September  26,  1829.  His  father's 
S)  name  was  Isaac,  and  his  mother's,  Barshebah 
(Helvey)  Johnson.  His  father  died  at  about  the  age  of 
thirty;  and  his  son  Isaac,  then  an  infant,  was  received 
into  his  grandfather's  home.  On  the  death  of  that  rel- 
ative, in  1835,  he  was  sent  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Joel 
Helvey,  in  Huntington  County,  where  he  remained 
until  eighteen  years  of  age,  attending  the  common 
school  of  that  district.  From  Huntington  County  Mr. 
Johnson  removed  to  Indianapolis,  was  a  pupil  in  the 
graded  schools  of  that  city  for  one  year,  and  then  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  in  Grant  County,  in  the  office 
of  Doctors  W.  and  C.  Lomax,  prominent  physicians  of 
Marion.  He  attended  lectures,  during  the  terms  of 
i860  and  1861,  at  Rush  Jledical  College,  Chicago.  In 
1863  he  again  entered  tliat  institution,  and  graduated 
the  following  spring.  He  tlien  returned  to  Kokomo,  to 
which  he  had  removed  the  previous  year,  and  there 
commenced  practice.  In  June,  1864,  he  entered  the 
Federal  service  as  a  contract  surgeon  in  a  hospital  in 
Nashville;  the  following  February  he  received  the  com- 
mission of  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  153d  Indiana 
Volunteers,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  On  being  discharged,  he  returned  to  Ko- 
Icomo,  and  resumed  his  former  practice.  This  steadily 
increased  until  1874,  when  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Howard  County.  In  1876  he  was  re-elected,  and  still 
holds  the  office,  engaging  meanwhile  in  professional 
duties  to  a  limited  extent.  Doctor  Johnson  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Grant  County  Medical  Society,  a 
member  of  the  Howard  County  Medical  Society,  of  the 
Kokomo  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  State  Medical 
Association.  In  June,  1S63,  he  joined  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-fellows,  has  passed  all  the  chairs,  and  is 
now  trustee  of  Kokomo  Lodge.  Since  1855  he  has 
been  identified  with  the  cause  of  temperance,  but  is  not 
an  enthusiast.  He  is  a  member  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  political  principles  are 
those  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  since  its  organization.  Doctor  Johnson  mar- 
ried, January  8,  1857,  Miss  Adelaide  Swope,  daughter  of 
George  Swope,  of  Marion,  Grant  County.     Four  children 


have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom  only  one  is  living — 
Minnie  A.,  born  June  8,  1S66.  Doctor  Jolmson  has 
been  a  student  all  his  life,  keeping  pace  with  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  the  medical  profession.  He  comprehends 
his  duties,  conscientiously  performs  them,  and  thus  has 
accomplished  much  good  as  a  physician.  He  has  been 
active  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  Kokomo,  and  still 
takes  a  leading  part  in  whatever  promises  to  benefit  the 
city.  He  is  a  man  of  solid  worth,  courteous,  temperate, 
upright,  and  is  the  possessor  of  fine  business  abilities. 
His  administration  of  the  duties  of  county  treasurer  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  is  characterized  by  dig- 
nity, etticiency,  and  j^erfect  integrity. 


Si^IRKrATRICK,  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  M.,  of 
jj;j\\  Kokomo,  was  born  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  May 
'.iiu'-M'  2,  1S20.  His  father,  James  Kirkpatrick,  a  native 
tjdl  of  Virginia,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1S12. 
His  grandfather  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  came  to 
America  before  the  Revolution,  and  took  part  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Kincaid,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  the  elements  of  an  English  education,  which  he 
obtained  in  the  school  near  his  home.  In  1S34  his 
widowed  mother  emigrated  with  her  children  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  Indiana,  where  she  afterward  married. 
There  he  also  attended  a  common  school,  but  spent  most 
of  the  time  until  1S43  with  an  uncle,  engaging  in  farm- 
ing. In  that  year  he  removed  to  the  "  Indian  Reserve," 
and  settled  on  government  land,  near  the  present  site 
of  Kokomo.  In  1846,  when  the  general  survey  was 
made,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  bought  the  claim,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  set  vigorously  at  work 
to  transform  it  into  what  it  now  is,  a  fertile  and  well- 
improved  farm.  In  a  short  time  he  acquired,  without 
effort,  an  influence  among  the  people  of  that  vicinity, 
and  was  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  How.ard  County.  In  1S61  he  volun- 
teered as  a  private  in  Company  C,  I2th  Imliana  Volun- 
teers, but  was  soon  made  captain  of  Company  E,  13th 
Indiana  Infantry.  Captain  Kirkpatrick  served  with  his 
regiment  tlirough  many  hard-fought  campaigns  in  West 
Vir<Tinia,  with  the  Army  of  the  Pctomac,  in  the  opera- 
tions in  Charleston  harbor,  under  Clilmore,  and  again  in 
Virginia,  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  In  some  of  these 
engagements  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  on 
him.  In  the  spring  of  1S65  he  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  147th  Indiana  Infantry.  A  little  later 
he  was  offered  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  154th  Reg- 
iment, but,  when  he  was  about  to  accept  it,  the  news 
came  of  Lee's  surrender,  and,  knowing  the  war  to  be 
virtually  closed,  he  declined  the  position.     On  his  return 
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to  Indiana  lie  was  elected  county  commissioner  williout 
his  kiiOHlcdye,  Ijcing  at  work  al  the  time  on  his  farm. 
When  he  accepted  the  office  the  county  was  in  debt  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  lliousand  dollars;  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  there  were  thirteen  thousand  dollars  in 
the  treasury,  so  wisely  had  he  and  his  associates  per- 
formed their  duties.  In  1S70  Captain  Kirkpatrick  was 
elected,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  to  represent  Howard 
County  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected,  in  1S72, 
by  a  m.ajority  three  times  as  great  as  before.  In  April, 
1S7S,  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  .same  office.  In 
1S52,  with  characteristic  public  spirit,  he  subscribed, 
even  before  his  farm  w.as  paid  for,  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  toward  building  the  Indianapolis  and  Peru 
Railroad.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the 
Pete's  Run  Gravel  Ro.ad  Company,  and  has  ever  since 
acted  as  its  secretary,  being  at  present  its  heaviest  indi- 
vidual stockholder.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Howard  County  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
from  his  youth,  and  a  friend  of  the  temjierance  cause. 
He  was  married,  April  I,  1841,  to  Miss  Margaret  J. 
lialdwin.  youngest  daughter  of  William  and  Amy  Bald- 
win, of  Montgomery  County.  Few  men  have  done  more 
for  the  interests  of  Howard  County  than  h.as  Thonixs  M. 
Kirkpatrick.  He  has  been  influential  in  various  ways: 
as  a  helper  in  religious,  educational,  and  business  enter- 
prises, and  also  as  an  agriculturist  and  a  public  officer; 
while  with  others  he  shares  the  undying  gratitude  of 
the  nation  for  the  defense  of  our  free  institutions.  He 
is  recognized  throughout  the  county  as  a  man  of  intel- 
ligent view.s,  sound  judgment,  and  sterling  nior.al  worth; 
anil  many  are  attached  to  him  by  strong  ties  of  personal 
friendsliip. 


'IJeNOWER,  JOHN,  Inmbcrman,  of  Huntington, 
1,-A  was  born,  March  2,  1S20,  in  Cumberland  County, 
:''.•■{  Pennsylvania.  His  jiarents  were  Jacob  and  Sarah 
■;■- ;  Kenower,  descendants  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
flermans.  Mr.  Kenower  attended  the  common  school 
until  lie  was  about  thirteen  years  old.  In  lSj5  he  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  Carlisle,  Clarke  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  until  January,  1S41.  He  then  left 
home,  and  settled  at  Huntington,  Indiana,  where  he 
h.is  since  resided.  There  he  spent  the  first  five  years 
in  working  at  carpentering,  and  then  added  cabinet- 
making,  carrying  on  both  together  for  four  years.  In 
1S50  he  entered  upon  the  lumber  business,  which  he 
has  since  followed,  gradually  giving  up  his  trades.  In 
iSf)5  he  erected  a  saw. mill,  and,  subsequently,  a  planing- 
iiiill.  He  is  now  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing 
luniiier,  putting  up  wagon  stock,  and  farming.  Mr. 
Kenower  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  party.  In  early 
■  l.iys.    when    Ilunlingi.m    was   a   small    village,    he    was 


elected  a  member  of  the  town  council ;  since  then,  for 
six  years,  he  has  held  the  office  of  county  commissioner. 
He  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Odd-fellows' 
lodge  in  Huntington,  and  has  filled  all  its  offices.  He  i^ 
one  of  the  twelve  constituent  members  who  organized  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Huntington,  in  1S41.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Kenower  has  been  a  trustee  almost  continually, 
and  lia.s  occupied  the  office  of  deacon,  to  which  he  was 
elected  siiortly  after  fhe  Church  organization.  He  has 
been  three  times  married  :  first,  to  Lucy  Montgomery, 
who  died  eight  months  afterward  ;  in  .\pril,  1S47,  he 
married  Flora  Binager,  who  died  fourteen  months  later; 
his  last  marriage,  to  Sarah  Purviance,  occurred  in 
Huntington,  .April  15,  1S51.  This  union  has  been 
blessed  with  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  Kenower,  besides  being  a  successful,  straight- 
forward, and  energetic  business  man,  takes  great  interest 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Huntington  and  the 
adjoining  country  ;  and  is  always  w  illing  with  his  means 
and  influence  to  promote  any  enterprise  that  will  add 
to  the  beauty  or  value  of  the  pleasant  city  in  which  he 
lives.  His  integrity  is  beyond  question,  and  all  who 
deal  with  him  meet  with  honesty  and  justice  in  eveiy 
transaction. 


'i~OMAX,  WILLIAM,  M.  D.,  of  Marion,  one  of 
T.-'  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  Indiana,  was  born  in 
y_T  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  March  15,  1813. 
S^\  He  enjoys  the  mental  and  physical  vigor  imparteil 
by  the  commingling  of  the  blood  of  three  races,  among 
which  the  .\nglo-Saxon  predominates.  Through  his 
father,  .\bel  Lomax,  he  is  of  English-Irish  descent,  and 
on  the  side  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  (Ladd)  Loinax,  of 
English-Welsh  parentage.  His  parents'  ancestors  were 
among  those  who  first  colonized  America,  anti  both  his 
grandfathers  fought  to  confer  upon  it  the  blessings  of 
free  government.  When  William  Lomax  was  five  years 
old  the  family  emigrated  to  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
and  settled  on  a  tract  of  wild  land.  .\s  his  strength 
increased  he  w.is  required  to  help  his  father  in  the  slow 
work  of  converting  a  f<-iresl  into  a  farm  ;  and  only  dur- 
ing the  winter  could  he  be  spared  to  attend  the  little 
subscription  school  with  its  meager  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Home  influences  are  sometimes  equal  to  the 
advantages  of  school,  however,  antl  in  this  case  they 
nurtured  in  the  hard-working  boy  his  growing  desire 
for  knowledge.  Night  after  night  he  pored  over  text- 
books and  other  volumes,  assisted  "hen  necessary  by  his 
father,  a  man  of  literary  tastes.  His  ambition  grew  with 
his  progress,  and  he  determined  to  obtain  a  collegiate 
education.  For  a  time  circumstances  .seemed  to  favor  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  but,  obliged  finally  to  renounce 
it,  he  decided  to  pie]iare  himself  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion.     On   reaching  his  majority  he  set  out   to  earn  the 
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means  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  liis  studies;  witli 
his  elder  brother  Joseph,  he  went  into  Northern  Indi- 
ana, where  lie  ^^■orked  at  \  arious  occupations  for  seven 
months.  He  then  returned  home,  and  soon  afterward 
became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Joel  Tliigg,  M.  D.,  of 
Newport,  Indiana.  This  was  in  1S34,  and  he  continued 
his  studies  there  until  October,  1836,  when  he  entered 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati.  Leaving  that 
institution  the  following  year,  he  started  for  Laporte, 
there  to  obtain  money  for  a  trip  to  Mississippi ;  but, 
because  of  an  accident  to  his  horse,  he  stopped  in  Ma- 
rion. There,  for  reasons  which  he  himself  can  hardly 
define,  he  remained,  though  it  was  then  but  a  small 
village  in  a  county  very  sparsely  settled,  and  excellent 
opportunities  awaited  him  in  Mississippi,  where  he  was 
to  reside  with  his  uncle,  -\lfred  Lomax.  He  at  once 
entered  ujion  the  profession  of  medicine  in  partner- 
ship with  Doctor  John  Foster,  ami  lemained  in  that 
connection  three  years.  During  the  years  1S47  and 
184S  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Indiana  Medical  Col- 
lege; and,  having  completed  the  course,  entered  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1S50.  He  then  returned  to  Marion  and 
resumed  practice.  In  1S61,  at  the  first  sound  of  ^^■ar, 
Doctor  Lomax  began  enlisting  volunteers;  and  as  many 
required,  as  the  condition  of  their  enrollment,  that  he 
should  be  the  surgeon  of  their  regiment,  he  obtained 
the  first  appointment  as  surgeon  ever  issued  by  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  and  ^\■as  the  first  one  ready  for  service  in 
the  state.  He  accompanied  the  12th  Indiana  Infantry, 
and,  as  far  as  other  duties  would  permit,  remained  with  it 
throughout  the  war.  He  was  found  to  possess  superior 
skill,  and  was  called  to  act  in  the  various  capacities  of 
surgeon-in-chief  of  division,  and  medical  director  of  the 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  Having  served  with  great  effi- 
ciency through  the  hardest  campaigns  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  resumed  his  practice  at  Marion,  in  which  he 
has  ever  since  been  zealously  engaged.  Doctor  Lomax  is 
one  of  the  oldest  living  members  of  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Society,  and  has  been  identified  with  all  its 
history,  having  joined  it  in  1S50  at  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing, when  there  were  but  twelve  members  outside  of 
Indianapolis.  In  1S66,  when  it  was  re-organized  as  a 
delegated  body,  he  drew  up  the  new  constitution,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  proceedings.  But  the  soci- 
ety was  yet  imperfectly  constituted;  any  one  prefixing 
"Doctor"  to  his  name  could  join  it,  and  membership 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  desirable  to  a  well  qualified 
physician.  Justly  displeased  with  this  condition,  a  few 
of  the  leading  members  determined  to  effect  a  change. 
Chief  among  these  was  Doctor  Lomax,  and  he  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  with  that  end  in  view.  In  that  year, 
1871,  he  delivered  before  that  body  an  address  on  "The 
Responsibility  of  Physicians,  and  the  Objects  and  Du- 
ties of   the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society."     This   was 


regarded  as  an  able  production  and  had  a  marked  effect ; 
but  the  task  was  no  easy  one,  so  strong  was  the  opposi- 
tion, and  required  four  years  of  persistent  effort  on  the 
jiart  of  Doctor  Lomax  and  his  supporters  before  the 
desired  end  was  gained.  At  length,  in  1S75,  the  society 
\\'as  again  re-organized  as  an  incorporated  body,  com- 
posed entirely  of  delegates  from  regularly  constituted 
county  societies,  the  constitution  being,  as  before,  framed 
by  Doctor  Lomax.  The  Stale  Medical  Society  is  not 
only  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  its  present  perfect 
organization,  but  many  of  the  county  societies  also  owe 
their  existence  to  his  wisely  directed  energies ;  for  he 
organized  a  number  of  these  bodies  in  person,  and 
helped  to  form  others  by  corresjjondence  with  leading 
physicians.  In  1S56  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  and  has  frequently  contributed 
to  its  "Transactions."  In  1850  he  was  sent  as  delegate 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  convened  at 
Cincinnati,  and  has  since  often  acted  in  that  capacity. 
Doctor  Lomax  performed,  in  the  summer  of  1S37,  prob- 
ably the  first  amputation  in  Grant  County,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  to  surgery  with  enthusiasm,  until 
he  has  become  one  of  the  most  skillful  surgeons  in  the 
state.  He  has  performed  many  of  the  most  difilcult  op- 
erations known  to  the  profession,  including  the  flap  am- 
putation below  the  knee,  which  he  eflected  fifteen  years 
before  the  earliest  recorded  operation  of  that  kind.  He 
is  the  peer  of  his  associates  as  a  family  physician,  bring- 
ing into  exercise  all  the  gentleness,  sympathy,  and  ntoral 
rectitude  needed  in  that  sphere.  Books  are  his  loveil 
companions,  and  his  library  is  the  largest  and  best 
selected  in  the  county.  Higher  education  is  a  subject 
that  engages  his  attention,  and  he  has  given  freely  of 
his  means  to  enable  others  to  obtain  its  benefits.  He 
also  contributes  liberally  to  the  public  enterpri.ses  look- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  the  city  or  the  county.  He 
is  connected  with  the  Republican  party  ;  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  been 
born  and  reared  in  that  denomination.  He  has  taken, 
in  Freemasonry,  all  the  degrees  conferred  in  this  coun- 
try. Doctor  Lomax  was  married,  in  1S39,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Van  De  Vanter,  who,  in  the  Civil  War,  nobly  went  with 
her  husliand  to  the  front,  and  aidcil  him  in  caring  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Biu  in  this  heroic  devo- 
tion she  sacrificed  her  life;  for,  stricken  by  disease,  from 
which  she  had  sought  to  relieve  others,  she  died,  at 
Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  December  24,  1S61.  In  1S66 
Doctor  Lomax  was  united  in  mani.ige  to  iMiss  Maria 
Hendrix,  of  AVabash.  There  is  sufficient  material  in 
the  active  and  useful  career  of  Doctor  Lomax  lo  fill  a 
volume.  We  might  describe  his  arduous  duties  as  a 
pioneer  practitioner,  traveling  on  horseback,  often  in 
storms  and  darkness,  through  almost  pathless  woods, 
from  cabin  to  cabin,  giving  relief  to  the  suflering,  and 
not   infrequently  without  pecuniary  reward.      We  might 
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present  the  cases  which  he  carefully  chronicles,  and  the 
articles  he  has  written  on  medical  subjects;  or  trace  in 
detail  his  efforts  to  improve  the  State  Medical  Society 
and  create  its  auxiliaries;  hut  space  prevents  so  great  an 
extension  of  this  sketch.  lie  has  indeed  been  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortunes,  and  has  built  upon  the  broad 
foundation  of  intellectual  culture  and  moral  principles  a 
goodly  superstructure  that  even  death  can  not  destroy. 


iroROKM.VN,  REV.  F.\THER  FRANXIS,  wa.s 
\\'  born  in  Uarfeld,  .MUn.ster,  Germany,  January 
^^y  15,  1S50.  Mis  parents  were  William  and  Theresa 
.  i^K  (Farwick)  Lordeman,  both  natives  of  Germany. 
After  attending  the  primaiy  schools  during  childhood, 
he  entered  an  academy  at  Miinster,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years,  undergoing  that  thorough  instruction  for 
which  (German  schools  are  famous.  In  1S69,  impelled 
by  missionary  ze.al,  he  came  to  .•\merica,  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis,  in  Milwaukee,  and 
tliere  prepared  for  the  ministry.  lie  was  ordained  Sep- 
teml)er  20,  1873,  and  appointed  to  his  first  charge  at 
Kokomo,  where  he  is  still  eng.aged.  The  work  assigned 
to  him  was  very  difficult,  but  he  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  situation.  He  found  a  mere  handful  of  Church 
members,  without  a  leader  or  a  house  of  worship.  Un- 
der his  energetic  ministry,  however,  the  congregation.s 
soon  became  larger,  the  membership  increased,  and  in 
course  of  time  a  large  church  edifice  was  built ;  now  about 
one  hundred  families  are  comprised  in  the  charge.  His 
work  did  not  stop  here;  for,  seeing  the  sad  effects  of  in- 
temperance among  the  people,  he  effectively  e.xerted  his 
influence  .against  it  by  organizing  a  total  abstinence  so- 
ciety, which  to-day  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  building  a  church  in  Tipton, 
and  aiujther  in  Frankfort.  Father  Lordeman  has  just 
begun  his  career  of  usefulness.  Young,  vigorous,  pre- 
possessing in  person  and  manner,  highly  educated,  and 
endowed  with  depth  and  force  of  character,  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  he  will  rise  to  eminence,  and 
exert  a  ])otent  ii.fluence  upon  the  future  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America. 


^JVONS,  IRA  F,.,  M.  D.,  of  Huntington,  was  bom 
^'  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  January  13, 
^t-  1822.  His  education  was  self-aapiired,  having  no 
iCv^  advantages  but  those  afforded  by  the  common  dis- 
trict schools.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1834,  read  med- 
icine in  Muskingum  County,  of  that  state,  with  Doctors 
Watkins  and  .\xline:  and  commenced  practicing  there 
ill  .Aiiril,  1S45.  In  1S4S  he  went  to  Iowa,  practiced  med- 
icine, and    tanghl    sehool    in    liurlinglon    one  year,  and 


opened  and  organized  (he  first  public  school  in  the 
place.  In  the  spring  of  1S49  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and 
continued  to  practice  there  until  1855,  when  he  removed 
to  Huntington  County,  Indiana,  settling  !n  the  village 
of  Warren.  He  remained  there  until  1S63,  and  then 
entered  Rush  Medical  College,  at  Chicago,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1S64.  He  then  returned  to  Hunting- 
ton County  and  settled  in  Huntington,  where  he  still 
resides,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  was  one  of  the 
Huntington  County  Medical  -Society  during  its  exist- 
ence. He  belongs  to  the  Democratic  party.  July  16, 
1846,  he  married,  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  Miss 
Frances  Jane  Griggsby,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  was 
born  at  Leesburg,  May  24,  1824.  They  have  three 
children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son,  W.  L. 
H.  Lyons,  is  in  the  drug  business  at  Newport,  Arkans.is; 
and  the  eldest  daughter  is  in  the  millinery  business  in 
the  same  pUacc.  Doctor  Lyons  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Ej)iscopaI  Church,  of  Huntington. 


^^YONS,  WILLIAM  P..,  M.  P.,  of  Huntington, 
^'.,'  was  born  in  New  Ca<lle  County,  Delaware,  Seplem- 
GT  ber  2,  181S.  His  father,  Ira  E.  Lyons,  a  soldier 
*'^  I,  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a  farmer,  and  removed 
in  1834  to  Ohio,  where  he  afterward  died.  His  grand- 
father, Patrick  Lyons,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary 
Wai,  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine.  The  early  education  of  William  Lyons  was  such 
as  the  common  schools  of  Delaware  afforded.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Perry 
Center,  Ohio,  and  one  year  later  began  teaching  school, 
at  the  same  time  studying  medicine.  He  subsequently 
attended  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  also  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  In  1S51  he  re- 
moved to  Huntington,  Indiana,  and  there  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  practice,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  very  succes.sful,  increa.sing  with  the 
growth  of  the  place.  Doctor  Lyons  was  a  Whig  until 
the  dissolution  of  that  party,  in  1S54,  and  since  then 
has  acted  with  the  Democrats.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  common  council  of  Huntington;  but  h.as  never 
sought  political  fame  or  office,  preferring  to  devote  his 
time  to  his  profession.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  .Association  in  1856,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  Stale  Medical  Society,  of  which  h«  was 
elected  vice-president  in  May,  1S74.  In  1S76  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Indiana.  In  1S62 
he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Morton,  examining  sur- 
geon   of    Huntington    County,   to  examine  men   for  the 
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draft  made  that  year.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Piesby- 
terian  Church  of  Huntington,  of  \\'hich  he  has  been  a 
member  about  twenty -five  years.  He  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  Fraternity ;  has  been  Master  of  the  lodge 
eleven  years,  and  High  Priest  of  the  chapter  thirteen 
consecutive  years.  He  is  a  member  of  Fort  Wayne 
Commandery,  No.  4,  Knights  Templar ;  and  also  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  thirty-second  degree.  Doctor  Lyons  married, 
March  24,  1S42,  Miss  Mary  A.  Ream,  in  Perry  County, 
Ohio.  They  have  three  sons;  the  two  eldest,  George 
F.  and  Ira  A.,  are  physicians,  the  latter  being  an  ocu- 
list and  aurist  in  Indianapolis.  The  youngest  son,  Will- 
iam B.,  is  learning  the  drug  business.  Doctor  Lyons 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession.  He  is 
benevolent,  kind,  and  affable,  temperate  in  every  thing, 
with  no  bad  habits,  and  is  in  every  way  a  model  gen- 
tleman. 

'  '[ARSH,  ELIAS  J.,  of  Portland,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Portland  Commercial^  a  Republican 
^*0  paper,  was  born,  November  9,  1846,  in  Hancock 
\^'^  County,  Indiana.  William  Marsh,  his  father,  was 
a  farmer  in  limited  circumstances,  and  a  member  in  high 
standing  in  the  fraternity  of  Friends.  He  died  in  1862. 
Martha  Ann,  his  wife,  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  They 
reared  a  family  of  six  children,  of  whom  Elias  and 
Margaret,  now  Mrs.  Beson,  were  twins.  The  family 
being  poor,  and  Elias's  father  dying  when  he  was  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  their 
maintenance.  For  this  reason,  and  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  only  a  country  school  to  attend,  the  education 
he  received  was  ir.eager.  At  si.xteen  years  of  age  he 
left  home,  and  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  in  a 
printing-office  at  Greenfield,  Indiana,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  In  1S64  lie  went  to  Indianapolis,  and 
completed  his  course  of  apprenticeship ;  and  in  1869 
commenced  an  enterprise  "with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Beson,  buying  out  the  Winchester y(7«?7ii2/.  In  1871  he 
came  to  Portland,  and  purchased  the  Jay  and  Adams 
Republkiin,  since  which  time  he  has  had  control  of  that 
]i:iper  as  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1869  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Anna  B.  Peck,  of  Sedgwick,  Kansas,  and 
this  was  the  first  white  couple  ever  joined  in  wedlock 
in  the  county  after  its  organization.  His  youngest 
brother,  now  of  the  Winchester  Normal  School,  and 
principal  of  the  Lynn  graded  schools,  is  a  young  man 
of  promise.  Mr.  Marsh  began  life  single-handed,  and, 
in  addition,  he  assisted  in  supporting  his  father's  family 
while  he  was  learning  his  trade.  As  an  apprentice,  his 
wages  were  not  large ;  but  by  being  careful  and  eco- 
nomical, husbanding  and  investing  his  means,  he  has 
been  successful  financially.  He  has  by  diligence  in 
business  succeeded  in  doubling  the  subscription  -  list 
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of  his  paper,  and,  with  a  good  run  of  advertisements, 
has  made  some  money,  which  he  has  invested  in  town 
real  estate.  In  1869  he  built  a  large  two-story  brick 
business  house,  the  finest  in  the  county.  He  is  a 
radical  Republican,  a  strong  temperance  man,  and  a 
member  in  good  standing  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  As  a  citizen,  he  is  public-spirited,  and  takes  a 
leading  p.art  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men,  giving  liberally  of  his  means  for  missionary 
work  and  other  purposes. 


AVITY,  WILL1.\M  K.,  M.  D.,  of  Kokomo,  was 
born  in  Ripley  County,  Indiana,  Januaiy  27, 
1S39,  and  is  the  son  of  David  J.  and  Lorana 
^S^P'  (Davis)  Mavity.  His  father,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  a  lineal  descendant  of  William  Mavity,  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  hav- 
ing entered  England  with  that  sovereign,  and  serving 
under  his  victorious  banner  in  Ireland.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  this  ofiicer  settled  in  Ireland;  and  there  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Though  he  lived  unharmed, 
the  bitterness  engendered  by  the  war  in  which  he  had 
engaged  w  as  not  abated,  and  his  son,  when  a  child,  was 
made  to  feel  its  effects.  At  liis  mother's  funeral  he  was 
strangled  by  the  Papists;  they  supposed  him  dead;  and, 
so  intense  was  their  hatred  of  Protestants,  and  especially 
of  those  whose  ancestors  had  fought  against  Catholicism, 
that  it  ^^'as  necessary  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  recovery, 
and  rear  him  in  secret.  He  grew  to  manhood,  married, 
and  had  one  son,  grandfather  of  William  K.  Mavity, 
who,  because  of  religious  dissensions  in  Ireland,  emi- 
grated with  his  father  to  America,  and  served  as  a  ser- 
geant-major in  our  Revolution.  William  K.  Mavity, 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  educated,  primarily, 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  m  the  high 
scltool  of  Jennings  County.  He  applied  himself  to  his 
studies  with  diligence  and  ready  coiuprehension ;  and, 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  began  teaching.  This 
occupation  was  continued  at  intervals,  alternating  with 
attendance  at  the  high  school,  until  1S58,  when  he 
commenced  reading  medicine  in  the  office  of  R.  P.  Haz- 
zard,  now  of  Edinburg,  in  this  state.  He  subsequently 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  in  Cincinnati;  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  university  at  Nashville;  and,  again, 
in  1S65,  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  February,  1863,  Doctor  Mavity  entered  the 
Union  army  as  acting  assistant  surgeon,  and  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  Hospital  No.  12,  Nashville,  where  he 
remained  till  October  of  that  year.  He  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cumberland  Hospital,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  until  July,  1S64,  \\dien  his  services  were  reijuired 
in  the  Haddington   Hospital,  at   Philadelphia,  just  after 
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the  battle  of  the  WiUleriicss.  On  leaving  that  city  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  partnership  with  Doc- 
tor J.  S.  White.  In  Octolier,  1S65,  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  Doctor  White,  and  about  two 
years  after  he  entered  into  a  similar  relation  with  Doc- 
tors Johnson  and  Scott,  with  whom  he  remained  one  year, 
lie  then  opened  an  ofiice  ,ilone,  and  has  .since  continued 
in  active  practice.  His  valuable  experience  as  an  army 
surgeon  has  enabled  him  to  make  surgery  a  specialty, 
and  to  acquire  an  enviable  reputation  in  that  depart- 
ment of  professional  work.  Doctor  Mavity  has  been 
chairman  of  the  city  board  of  health  for  the  past  three 
years;  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Howard  County 
.Medical  Society  in  1876,  and  again  in  1S77.  "<^  '^^  ^'s° 
a  member  of  the  Kokomo  .\cademy  of  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Society,  and  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. He  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-fellows.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Cliurch.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  ;  though,  previ- 
ous to  Lincoln's  administration,  he  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Doctor  Mavity  was  united  in  marri.agc,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1S6S,  to  Miss  L.  Anna  Smith,  of  Clarksville, 
Ohio,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  children.  One  of 
these,  tluir  little  daughter  Josic,  died  at  the  age  of  three 
years  and  two  months.  As  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
Doctor  Mavity  h.as  few  superiors  in  Northern  Indiana. 
He  makes  diagnoses  readily;  h.as  h.ad  long  and  v.aried 
experience,  and  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ma- 
teria medica  and  pathology.  In  surgery,  .as  already 
stated,  he  is  particularly  skilled,  performing  the  most 
difficult  operations  with  success.  In  public  duties  and 
in  social  life,  he  sustains  an  estimable  characte',  and 
manifests  a  kind  and  affectionate  spirit  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  liome. 

XcCLURE,  SAMUEL,  of  Marion,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Indiana,  was  born  in  Shell>y  County, 
Ohio,  November  16,  1S07,  and  is  the  son  of  Sam- 
.'=y  uel  and  Mary  (Stewart)  McClurc.  His  great- 
grandfather emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Richmond, 
Virginia;  here  his  grandfather,  Robert  McClure,  was 
born,  and  about  the  year  1770  removed  to  Newberry 
District,  South  Carolina.  In  that  slate  the  parents  of 
Mr.  McClurc  were  born — the  mother  of  Irish  descent 
through  her  father,  and  of  English  parentage  on  the 
maternal  side.  In  iSoo,  the  year  of  their  marriage, 
they  emigrated  to  Ohio,  then  the  North-west  Territory, 
and  settled  near  D.ayton,  on  the  Little  Miami,  .\fter 
five  years,  they  removed  to  Shelby  County,  of  that  state, 
and  remained  there  until  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
1S12,  when  they  went  back  to  South  Carolina.  Return- 
ing in  the  fall  of  1S13  to  Ohio,  when  his  son,  Samuel 
McClure,  was  about  ^ix  years  of  .age,  Mr.  MrCIure  and 


his  team  were  pressed  into  the  United  States  service 
and  taken  to  Fort  St.  Mary's,  which  fort  and  block- 
house he  helped  build.  In  the  spring  of  181 5  he  again 
returned  to  Shelby  County,  continuing  there  until 
Christtn.as,  1S26,  when  he  removed  into  Indiana,  settling 
upon  the  present  site  of  Wabash.  After  a  time  he  fixed 
his  home  in  Grant  County,  where  he  built,  in  1827  and 
1S2S,  the  first  mill  known  on  the  .Mississinewa  within 
the  limits  of  that  county.  After  conducting  the  milling 
business  successfully  for  several  years,  he  returned  to 
Wabash,  and  there  died,  .September  22,  1838.  His  wife 
died  May  27th  of  the  succeeding  year.  Samuel  McClure, 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  lived  with  his  fa- 
ther until  the  spring  of  1828,  when  he  entered  the  em- 
ployment of  W.  G.  &  G.  W.  Ewing.  Indian  traders,  in 
order  to  learn  that  business.  In  the  fall  of  the  s.ime 
year  he  obtained  from  them  a  small  stock  of  goods; 
and,  h.aving  built  on  the  Wab.ash,  two  and  a  half  miles 
aljove  the  mouth  of  the  Mississinewa,  a  log-cabin  for  a 
store  and  another  for  a  dwelling,  he  commenced  lra<ling 
with  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  about  eighteen 
hundred  along  the  above  -  named  rivers.  This,  for  so 
young  a  man,  was  an  important  undertaking,  and  one 
not  unattended  with  danger;  but  he  proved  himself 
equal  to  the  situation.  He  learned  their  language  so  a.s 
to  speak  it  fluently,  won  their  confidence  and  good  will, 
and  carried  on  a  prosperous  trade  with  them.  His 
dusky  patrons  made  all  their  purch.-ses  during  the  win- 
ter, so  Mr.  McClure  worked  on  his  father's  farm  during 
the  summer  seasons.  The  farm  w.as  three  miles  below 
Wabash,  and  there  he  transferred  his  trading-post  in 
1S33.  In  that  year  Mr.  McClure  and  his  brother  Robert 
cut  out  the  first  state  ro.ad  through  Wabash  County,  at 
seven  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents  per  mile.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1S34,  he  removed  to  Grant  County,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  general  merchandise,  his  customers 
being  both  whites  and  Indians,  most  of  the  latter  be- 
longing to  the  Mishingomesia  band.  His  first  stock  of 
gooils  from  New  York  was  obtained  through  the  assist- 
ance of  his  wife's  uncle,  J.  G.  Furrow,  then  a  merchant 
in  riqua,  Ohio.  His  next  invoice  w.as  bought  in  Day- 
ton ;  and  he  met  his  obligations  so  promptly  as  to  gain 
all  desired  credit  in  that  city.  He  continued  the  mer- 
cantile tr.adc  in  Marion  for  many  years,  and  then  retired 
from  active  business  life.  In  his  intercourse  with  the 
Indians  Mr.  McClure  not  only  dealt  hcmeslly  in  trade, 
but  even  labored  to  protect  their  interests.  They  re- 
posed unlimited  confidence  in  his  friendship,  ability, 
and  integrity;  and,  as  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  needs  and  just  claims,  they  intrusted  all  their 
affairs  to  him.  He  went  a  number  of  times  to  Wash- 
ington, to  intercede  with  the  government  in  their  lie- 
half,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Miller,  secured  the  p.iy- 
ment  of  their  annuity  at  Teru,  Indiana.  In  1S53, 
«iib  Mr.  Miller  and  a  delegation  ..f  the  Miami  Indians. 
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he  assisted  in  taking  a  census  of  all  that  tribe.  He  ren- 
dered important  aid  in  making  tlic  treaty  of  1854,  and 
in  securing  tlie  act  for  the  partition  of  the  Mibhingome- 
sia  Reservation  in  1872.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians  have  been  wisely  directed,  and  have  conferred 
upon  them  lasting  benelits.  Mr.  McChne  married,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1833,  Miss  Susannah  Furrow,  daughter  of  James 
Furrow,  of  Fort  Laramie,  Ohio.  Of  six  children  born 
to  them,  three  are  now  living — Eliza  J.,  Rosetta,  and 
Erastus  P.  The  life  of  Samuel  .McClure  is  closely  allied 
with  the  history  of  Indiana,  in  the  development  of  her 
material  resources.  He  is  one  of  those  brave,  indomita- 
ble spirits  to  whom  this  generation  is  indebted  for  the 
transformation  of  the  wilderness  into  the  cultivated 
state.  As  all  his  youth  was  passed  on  the  borders,  he  i 
enjoyed  no  educational  advantages;  but  nature  has  en- 
dowed him  with  strong  characteristics  that  have  made 
him  efficient  for  the  mission  he  \\  as  to  fulfill.  He  is 
now  a  man  of  large  wealth,  the  owner  of  nine  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Grant  County,  with  valuable  city  prop- 
erty in  Marion,  and  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  has  done 
much  to  confer  blessings  upon  an  oppressed  race,  and  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  civilization. 


XlTlLUGAN,  COLOXEL  LAMBDIN  P.,  of  Hunt- 
» li  itigton,  was  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
^.--iS  March  24,  1812.  His  ancestors  emigrated  to 
'i'^->i' Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore's  colony.  His 
father,  Moses  Milligan,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  entered  the  Revolutionary  ?rmy, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
afterward  in  the  border  war  with  the  Indians  along  the 
Ohio  River,  at  Wheeling,  Marietta,  and  elsewhere.  In 
1794  he  married  Mary  Purday.  She  was  in  the  block- 
house at  Wheeling  when  it  was  attacked  by  Indians. 
Her  brother,  Robert  Purday,  and  his  family  were  mas- 
sacred by  Indians  four  miles  east  of  Wheeling,  Vir- 
ginia. Her  father,  John  Purday,  was  in  the  British 
army,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  cavalry  regiments 
known  as  the  Irish  Grays.  Colonel  Milligan's  early 
education  was  limited  to  a  few  months'  attendance  at 
a  subscription  school  before  he  was  eight  years  old. 
His  father,  being  fond  of  reading,  had  a  good  library 
for  that  day;  and  at  an  early  age  Colonel  Milligan 
showed  a  taste  for  reading.  Upon  condition  of  good 
conduct  and  faithful  labor  until  he  was  eighteen,  his 
father  promised  to  educate  him  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. When  the  time  arrived,  however,  his  mother 
remonstrated  against  elevating,  as  she  supposed,  one 
of  the  children  above  the  rest ;  and,  yielding  to  her 
desire,  his  father  proposed  to  compensate  in  money 
and  land.  Refusing  this  offer,  Colonel  Milligan  left 
home,  intending   to  qualify  himself  to  study  medicine; 


but,  owing  to  the  wrangling  and  ignorance  in  the 
profession,  he  decided  to  study  law.  He  worked  with 
great  energy,  and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1S35,  at  the 
head  of  a  class  of  nine,  one  of  whom  was  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  \\'as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio.  On  the  same  day  he  was  married  to  Sarah  L. 
Ridgway,  who  died  November  20,  1870.  August  12, 
1S73,  h^  married  I\Irs.  Maria  L.  Cavender,  daughter  cf 
Marshall  Humphrey.  Colonel  Milligan  always  had  a 
taste  for  farm  work.  In  1S46  he  removed  to  Indiana, 
and  attempted  to  clear  a  farm.  As  he  suffered  from 
epilepsy,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
in  1S53  returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  members  of  his  profession — in 
important  cases  always  losing  sight  of  self  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  clients.  He  never  was  a  politician,  and  is  too 
frank  to  make  a  successful  one.  He  was  an  ardent  op- 
poser  of  the  late  war,  and  freely  expressed  his  views  of 
the  result.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  tried  by  a  military 
commission,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  His  sentence 
was  commuted  by  Secretary  Stanton  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  Colonel  Milligan,  however,  denied  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission,  and  sued  out  a  habeas  corpus,  which 
was  certified  on  division  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  While  it  was  there  many  overtures  were 
made  by  the  administration  to  induce  him  to  dismiss  the 
case.  He  was  offered  pardon  for  himself  and  all  impli- 
cated, but  answered  that  he  wanted  no  pardon,  for  he 
had  done  nothing  which  he  would  not  repeat;  and,  after 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction  of  his 
person.  On  his  return  home  he  received  the  greatest 
ovation  ever  given  to  any  man  in  the  state.  He  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  his  neighbors  and  fellow^  -  lawyers. 
Colonel  Milligan  is  tall,  straight,  and  broad-shouldered, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  He 
enjoys  vigorous  health,  having  been  little  affected  by  age. 


jilTOCK,  LEVI,  attorney-at-law,  Eluffton,  was  born 
Tilfl  in  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  April  20,  1840. 
(|i^i"  He  is  the  son  of  Emsley  (and  Ruth)  Mock,  a 
C^^S^man  of  great  size  and  strength,  standing  six  feet 
five  and  a  half  inches,  and  weighing  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  who  was  a  farmer  and  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Randolph.  Levi  received  his  early 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Randolph  County, 
then  at  the  Farmers'  Academy,  Jay  County,  and  at  the 
seminary  at  Winchester,  leaving  there  in  1S63,  when 
he  farmed  for  three  years.  He  then  began  reading  law 
with  E.  L.  Watson,  of  Winchester,  for  two  years.  July 
I,  186S,  he  removed  to  liluft'ton  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  October,  1S69,  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  J.   S.  Dallcy,  the  firm  being  Dailey 
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&  Mock,  it  being  now  the  representative  law  firm  of 
Bluffton.  On  tlie  Ijtli  of  August,  1S62,  he  enlisted  as 
a  volunleei-  in  the  S4lh  Iniliana,  but,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, was  discharged  in  April,  1S63.  A  sturdy  Demo- 
crat, he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bluffton  in  March,  1S69, 
and  re-elected  in  1S70,  1871,  and  1872.  He  was  again 
re-elected  in  1S73  for  the  term  of  two  years  (the  char- 
ter having  been  changed,  meantime,  making  the  term 
of  office  two  years),  and  also  in  1875.  He  is  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Wells  County.  He  joined 
the  Masonic  Order  in  1870,  in  which  he  has  taken  seven 
degrees.  In  religion  he  is  liberal  in  his  views.  Novem- 
ber 19,  1871,  he  was  married  to  Rebecca  C.  Patterson, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Patterson,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Wells  County.  They  have  three  boys.  Mr.  Mock  is 
a  m.in  of  fine  personal  appearance,  standing  six  feet  six 
inches,  of  splendid  presence,  courteous,  and  social.  He 
is  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  and  enjoys  a  successful 
business,  and  is  a  man  who  has  studied  hard  and  prof- 
iled thereby. 

G?fe.  — *«— 

cDOWEl.I.,    JAMES   FOSTER,   of  Marion,  was 

liorn  in  .Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  December 

-..--,..  3,  1S25,  and  is  the  son  of  Tliomas  J.  and  Nancy 

H?'=Sp' (ficll)  McDowell.  In  the  paternal  line  he  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  extraction.  James  McDowell,  his  grandfa- 
ther, .served  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  all  his  ances- 
tors were  true  patriots.  His  father  died  in  1S50,  of  cholera, 
near  Cliimuey  Rock,  Wyoming,  while  en  roiilc  lo  Cali- 
fornia. The  educational  advant.ages  afforded  to  James  1". 
McDowell  in  boyhood  were  indeed  few.  He  attended  a 
common  school  for  a  time,  but  at  the  early  .age  of  eleven 
ol>tained  a  situation  in  a  printing-oftice  in  Greenville, 
Ohio.  Craving  knowledge,  he  at  length  detennined  to 
supply  so  far  as  possible,  by  severe  study  during  leisure, 
the  delicicncies  in  his  education.  Accordingly,  he  look 
private  lessons  of  Judge  Beers,  of  that  place,  in  all  ihe 
common  branches.  In  these  he  made  very  satisfactory 
|)rogress,  but  did  not  slop  here;  for  he  h.ad  long  desired 
to  become  a  lawyer,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  en- 
tered upi>n  a  course  of  legal  study,  un<ler  ihe  instruction 
of  Ceneral  Bell,  of  Ohio.  He  read  law  until  1S46, 
when,  at  ihe  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  admitted  to  ihe 
bar.  During  all  this  time  Mr.  McDowell  worked  more 
or  less  at  his  trade,  having  no  other  means  of  support; 
and  in  1S47,  although  he  had  begun  lo  pr.ictice  law,  he 
established  the  Greenville  Uaa/J.  His  vigorous  mind, 
which  all  the  unfavorable  influences  of  early  life  could 
not  enfeeble,  w.as  now  .actively  employed  in  the  twofold 
labors  of  lawyer  and  editor.  His  work,  his  talents,  and 
the  general  character  of  his  intercourse  with  the  public, 
made  him  very  pojiular ;  and  in  1S4S  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Darke  County.  In  April,  1S51, 
Mr.    MiD.uvvll    removed    to  Marion.  Indiana,  where  he 


established  the  Marion  Jourtinl^  and  also  continued  the 
practice  of  law,  in  which  he  ha^  ever  since  been  en- 
gaged. He  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  has  rendered  his 
party  important  service  as  a  speaker.  Though  never  a 
petitioner  for  office,  and  even  averse  to  becoming  a 
candidate,  he  has  been  called  to  serve  the  public  in 
positions  of  honor  and  responsibility.  In  1852  he  was 
a  presidential  elector ;  but  declined  all  official  positions 
from  that  time  unlil  1S62,  when  he  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation for  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Eleventh 
District,  and  after  an  interesting  canva.ss,  in  which  he 
discussed  at  numerous  political  meetings  the  important 
questions  then  at  issue,  he  was  elected.  Ten  years 
later  he  became  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  McDowell  is  president 
of  the  Marion  and  Kokomo  Narrow  Gauge  and  of  the 
Erankfort,  Toledo  and  St.  Louis  Railroads;  and  he  has 
aided  every  enterprise  promotive  of  the  material  pros- 
perity and  the  educational  advancement  of  the  citizens 
of  ^*arion.  With  regard  to  religion,  he  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  Christianity,  but  is  not  connected  with  any 
deitomination.  His  family  are  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  James  F.  McDowell  is  one  of  the  best 
political  speakers  in  his  Congressional  District,  and  h.is 
taken  active  part  in  several  campaigns.  His  success  in 
the  leg.al  profession  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
oratorical  powers.  In  1875.  in  ihe  murder  case  of 
West  vs.  McMath,  he  was  em]>loyed  by  the  prosecution, 
and  his  speech  before  the  jury  was  pronounced  the 
best  ever  made  in  the  Grant  County  court-house.  Al- 
though specially  adajited  lo  advocacy,  he  does  not  neg- 
lect the  other  duties  of  his  profession,  .and  in  all  respects 
is  an  able  lawyer.  He  is  very  popular  with  the  masses, 
and  has  many  warm  personal  friends  among  his  peeni. 
Mr.  McDowell  married,  in  184S,  Miss  .Annie,  daughter 
of  Rev.  George  Adams,  of  Ohio,  a  Disciple  clergyman. 
He  is  a  man  of  strong  domestic  attachments,  devoting 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  family,  especially  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  who  are  six  in  number,  two 
daughters  and  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  George  L.,  is 
now  his  partner  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  has  lost  by 
death  one  daughter,  .-Vnnic  Jessie,  born  June  22,  1S62, 
who  died  January  2,   1S79. 


iTOORE,  SANHIEL,  late  of  Huntington,  was  born 
in  Lancaster,  Bennsylvania,  February  14,  1S09. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  two  years  old,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  four  children  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. .At  nine  years  of  age  Mr.  Moore  found  a 
home  among  strangers.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  rise  al 
four  in  the  morning,  feed  the  stock,  chop  wood,  and 
drive  oxen,  summer  and  winter,  enduring  untold  hard- 
Nhips,  until  he  was  fourteen  years  oM.     During  this  lime 
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he  was  sent  to  school  for  three  months  of  one  ^^■inter, 
the  only  educational  advantage  he  ever  enjoyed.  His 
mother  then  removed  to  Clinton  County,  Indiana.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  Mr.  Moore  became  the  owner  of  a 
wagon  and  yoke  of  oxen,  with  which,  as  a  teamster, 
he  carried  supplies  from  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette  to  a 
trading  post  near  Fort  Dearborn.  On  one  of  these  trips 
he  was  urged  to  trade  his  team  for  a  section  of  land  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  he  thought  a  yoke 
of  oxen  on  dry  land  was  a  better  possession  than  a  farm 
underwater;  a  lost  opportunity  which  verifies  the  truth 
of  Shakespeare's  words:  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 
Mr.  Moore  first  came  to  Huntington  in  1832,  while  buy- 
ing furs  for  Hollister  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo;  he  packed  the 
furs  upon  the  back  of  his  Indian  pony  and  walked  by 
its  side,  following  the  Indian  trails  that  alone  marked 
the  forest.  In  1S33  he  settled  at  Woodworth's,  near  the 
forks  of  the  Wabash  River,  selling  provisions  to  those 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  In  June, 
1S34,  he  voted  at  the  first  election  to  elect  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  Huntington  Township,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  county  of  that  name.  One  hundred  and 
forty-seven  votes  were  polled  at  that  election.  His  mar- 
riage, in  June,  1837,  was  the  first  in  the  county  of  which 
any  record  is  found.  In  1S38  he  was  elected  one  of  a 
board  of  justices,  taking  the  place  of  county  commis- 
sioners. He  subsequently  held  a  post-office  appointment 
under  President  Fillmore.  He  was  one  of  three  direct- 
ors who  constructed  a  plank  road  from  Huntington  to 
Liberty  Mills.  He  contributed  Ijberally  to  every  public 
enterprise  ;  churches,  schools,  public  roads,  every  thing 
tending  to  material,  social,  and  religious  advancement, 
.shared  his  generosity.  But  it  was  as  a  merchant  and 
citizen  that  he  was  best  known  in  Huntington  and  vicin- 
ity. Beginning  his  business  career  in  a  little  shanty  at 
Woodworth's,  he  became  one  of  the  leading  grain  and 
dry-goods  merchants  of  H"untington.  For  forty  years 
he  pursued  his  chosen  work,  \\\\\\  unquestioned  honesty 
and  tireless  industry.  The  early  settlers  found  in  him  a 
friend  and  helper,  loaning  money  to  many  of  them  to 
make  the  first  payment  on  their  land,  giving  them  credit 
for  food  and  clothing  until  their  crops  were  gathered. 
Hundreds  of  those  ho  planted  their  homes  in  the  wil- 
derness, now  u.  i"''g  like  the  rose,  remember  \\ith 
tears  his  generous  sympathy,  and  biess  his  memory. 
He  never  oppressed  the  poor,  wronged  the  widow,  or 
defrauded  the  fatherless.  Although  he  experienced  many 
business  trials  and  reverses,  he  never  sacrificed  the  purity 
of  his  purpose  to  w^reak  vengeance  on  an  enemy,  and  liis 
gentleness  was  never  embittered  by  a  betrayal.  Quiet, 
modest,  and  unassuming,  deeds  not  words  revealed  the 
excellence  of  his  character.  Although  possessing  un- 
usual facilities  for  amassing  a  large  fortune,  he  enriched 
others  rather  than  himself.     His  unsuspecting  confidence 


m.ade  him  so.metimes  the  victim  of  dishonest  designs,  and 
his  gains  passed  from  under  his  very  eye  without  awak- 
ening suspicion.  At  his  death  he  was  in  only  moderate 
circumstances,  yet  there  is  not  a  tear  or  a  stain  upon 
aught  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  family.  His  example, 
embodied  in  a  long  and  blameless  life,  and  holy,  peace- 
ful death,  is  an  imperishable  inheritance.  He  died  April 
24,   1S77,  at  Huntington,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

"  Life's  rugged  path  with  patient  feet  he  trod, 
True  to  himself,  his  fellow-meu,  and  God  " 


JfAVBRIEN,  JUDGE  JAMES,  of  Kokomo,  son  of 
"IrTr/  John  and  Eleanor  (McClughen)  O'Brien,  was  born 
S^J^  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  May  S,  1S2S.  His  father 
cJ?  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  teacher  during 
early  manhood,  but  finally  became  a  farmer.  He  died  in 
Marion  County,  Indiana.  The  mother  of  James  O'Brien 
w.as  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather  was  a 
commissioned  ofiicer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  his  great- 
grandfather was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  The 
public  school,  with  its  admirable  system  of  instruction, 
in  which  the  pupil  passes  from  the  infant  class  through 
grade  after  grade,  until  he  graduates  from  the  high 
school  and  is  ready  for  college,  was  then  unknown,  and 
James  could  prepare  for  the  duties  of  life,  only  by  mak- 
ing the  best  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  com- 
mon school  and  useful  reading,  ."^o  earnest  was  he  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that,  after  mastering  the  stud- 
ies of  the  common  school,  he  read  every  book  he  could 
obtain,  digesting  and  assimilating  its  contents,  until 
they  became  a  part  of  his  mental  organization.  He 
engaged  in  teaching,  and,  meanwhile,  in  1849,  began 
the  study  of  Law.  After  eighteen  months  of  diligent 
application,  he  became  a  student  of  Thomas  J.  Sainple, 
an  attorney  in  Muncie,  and  was  at  length  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Anderson.  He  commenced  practice  at  Nobles- 
ville,  in  the  fall  of  1S52.  He  remained  there  until  the 
autumn  of  1S71,  and  then  removed  to  Kokomo,  which 
has  since  been  his  hoine.  Mr.  O'Brien's  abilities  have 
not  been  unrecognized  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  has 
been  called  to  serve  them  in  various  positions  of  trust. 
From  1S55  to  1859  he  was  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Noblesville.  In  1S62  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to 
the  Legislature,  and,  in  1871,  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Twenty-second  Judicial  Circuit,  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
holding  the  office  until  1873,  when  the  new  division  of 
the  state  into  judicial  circuits  was  made.  He  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  for  lour 
years  was  a  trustee  of  Asbury  University.  He  has  been 
a  stockholder  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bee  Line 
Railroad,  and  has  been  otherwise  identified  with  the  ma- 
terial development  of  the  country.  In  1.S53  the  fudge 
became  a  member  of    the  Masonic   Fraternity,  and   wa> 
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master  of  the  Blue  I.od-jc  from  lS6o  to  1S63.  His  rclig- 
•ous  opinions  are  in  accord  with  the  creed  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  with  which  he  has  long  hem 
connected.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been 
active  in  stumping  the  county  for  that  party.  Judge 
O'Hrien  was  married.  May  S,  1854,  lo  Miss  Charlotte 
Louisa  I.indscy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lindsey.  Seven 
children  have  resulted  from  this  union,  of  whom  five  are 
living.  From  humble  circumstances,  and  through  adver- 
sity, he  has  risen,  unaided,  to  an  lionorable  jjositlon. 
The  material  results  of  such  patient,  long  continued 
effort  have  hardly  licen  commensurate  with  the  energy 
and  talent  employed,  although  he  has  gained  a  compe- 
tence. Clear  perception,  analytical  judgment,  together 
with  the  power  to  weigh  men  and  evidence,  are  rjualitics 
that  aj)pear  in  the  judicial  and  professional  relations  of 
Judge  O'lirien.  As  a  man  he  sustains  a  reputation  in 
keeping  with  his  position  as  a  lawyer.  In  social  inter- 
course he  is  very  companionable,  and  enjoys  the  esteem 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


^'lARRISII,  liREVET  BRIGADIER -GENERAL 
-.|.~  CHARLES  SHERMAN,  of  \V.abash,  is  one  of 
f^.iy  the  most  gallant  of  th.Tt  number  whom  posterity, 
'C{^  gazing  in  grateful  remembrance  down  the  long, 
narrowing  vista  of  the  past,  will  view  side  by  side  with 
Washington  and  his  heroic  compatriots.  General  Parrish 
was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  25,  1S30.  He  is  of 
honorable  descent.  His  father,  Judge  Orris  Parrish,  a 
native  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  and  of  En- 
glish and  German  extraction,  was  a  prominent  lawyer, 
very  able  as  an  advocate  in  criminal  cases,  and  was  for 
several  years  Judge  of  the  Wyandotte  District,  so  called, 
extending  from  Columbus  to  Sandusky  City,  and  con- 
sisting of  twelve  counties.  His  practice  became  very 
extensive,  embracing  the  whole  district.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  that  able  jurist  Charles  Sherman,  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  father  of  General 
W.  T.  Sherman  and  Secretary  of  the  Trcasuiy  John 
.Sherman,  in  honor  of  whom  he  named  his  son  Charles 
Sherman.  His  wife,  the  mother  i>f  the  subject  of  this 
!>iogra]ihy,  was  .\urclia  Butler,  whom  he  married  about 
the  year  1S13.  She  w.as  born  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Ebcnezer  Butler,  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  four  brothers  of  that  name,  who 
were  all  prominent  officers  in  the  American  army  during 
llie  Revolution.  Their  ancestors  came  from  Ireland, 
during  the  troublous  times  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First.  Charles  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  Soon  after  this  s,id  event  the  family  removed 
lo  Delaware,  Delaware  County,  where  he  attentled  a 
select  school.  Not  content  \\\\V  such  meager  inslriic- 
lion,  he  longed  for  better  opportunities,  and  at  length 


w.-is  gratified  in  becoming  a  student  in  the  Ohio  Wes- 
Icyan  University.  After  remaining  there  for  a  time, 
he  took  an  irregular  course  at  Kenyon  College  for 
one  year.  On  leaving  college,  in  1847,  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  Judge  Searle  and  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox, 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
June,  1851,  after  a  rigid  examination  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Circumstances  prevented  his  practicing 
then  more  than  a  few  months,  but,  in  the  fall  of  1852. 
he  removed  to  Greensburg,  Decatur  County,  Indiana, 
and  there  continued  until  September,  1854.  when  he 
finally  .settled  in  Wabash.  In  1856  Mr.  Parrish  w.as 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Eleventh  Judicial 
Circuit,  embracing  seven  counties.  In  185S.  declining 
a  renomination,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  James  D.  Conner.  The  firm  enjoyed  a  large  ]irac- 
tice,  and  it  existed  until  1861.  Mr.  Parrish  early  man- 
ifested a  love  for  military  exercises,  and,  in  1857,  organ- 
ized the  •'  Wabash  Guards."  In  1S59  they  encamped 
one  week,  fully  organized  and  equipped,  on  the  Tippe- 
canoe Battle  Ground.  Though  a  holiday  company,  it 
was  composed  of  the  stuff  warriors  arc  made  of,  for  it 
furnished  eighteen  officers,  besides  private  soldiers,  for 
the  Rebellion.  On  the  morning  after  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter  began,  Mr.  Parrish,  realizing  thai  the 
dread  necessity  of  war  had  come,  and  that  he  must  draw 
the  sword  in  battle  instead  of  mere  parade,  announced 
his  determination  to  enlist  for  the  defense  of  the  I'nion, 
and  inrmediately  opened  a  recruiting  office  in  the  law 
office  of  the  firm,  an*l  by  the  time  the  call  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  was  issued  he  had  enough  recruits  for 
two  companies,  whom  he  fonvarded  to  Indianapolis. 
Of  these,  one  company  was  soon  organized  and  assigned 
to  the  8th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  the  others  finding  their 
way  into  other  regiments.  Mr.  Parrish  went  to  the  front 
as  captain  of  this  company.  On  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Rich  Mountain,  in  West  Viri^inia,  he  was  "officer  of 
the  day."  and,  being  such,  neither  he  nor  his  company 
could  engage,  it  seems,  in  the  fight.  Impatient  at  this 
restraint,  especially  as  his  company  was  the  best  in  the 
regiment  and  also  anxious  for  the  fray,  Captain  Parrish 
urged  the  commander  to  relieve  him,  which  was  then 
done,  and  with  his  men  he  soon  mingled  in  the  tide  of 
battle.  .\t  the  close  of  the  three  months'  term  of  serv- 
ice, he  returned  to  Walwsh  and  recruited  two  compa- 
nies for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  With  these  he 
reported  at  Indianapolis  for  the  8th  Regiment,  and,  on 
September  5,  t86l,  was  commissioned  major.  Missouri 
w.as  then  the  scene  of  desperate  strife,  and  thither  the 
8th  was  hurried  to  reinforce  the  struggling  Union  forces. 
They  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Springfield,  where  fell 
the  brave  General  Lyon,  and  spent  the  fall  and  winter 
in  Missouri.  Marching  south-west  into  Arkansas,  they 
engaged  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Then. 
crossing   the  Ozark    mountains   and    pressing  eastward, 
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they  finally  reacheil  the  Mississippi  River  in  July,  1862. 
Major  Parrish  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  May, 
1S63.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of^  that  year, 
the  8th  Regiment  participated  in  the  ever  memorable 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  crossing  the  river  below  the  town,  antl 
first  meeting  the  enemy  at  Port  Gibson.  In  this  engage- 
ment Lieutenant-colonel  Parrish  acted  with  thstinguished 
valor.  A  certain  regiment  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  ex- 
posed to  destructive  lire,  antl  he  was  ordered  to  reniforce 
them.  On  hurrying  to  their  support,  he  found  them, 
brave  men  as  they  were,  holding  their  ground  in  stern 
submission  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  pride,  though  defense- 
less, while  the  merciless  shot  tore  through  their  ranks, 
making  the  place  a  slaughter  pen.  Their  commander, 
supposing  the  8th  had  come  to  relieve  instead  of  to  re- 
inforce him,  withdrew  his  troops,  leaving  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Parrish  in  the  same  peril,  without  support.  But 
he  was  not  the  man  to  tamely  submit.  With  that 
genius  that  will  not  be  the  victim  of  circumstances,  he 
instantly  resolved  to  change  the  situation.  To  lie  there 
was  death;  to  retreat,  dishonor.  He  did  not  hesitate, 
but  drawing  his  sword  and  leaping  forward  he  shouted, 
"Come  on,  boys."  They  followed,  and  up  the  steep, 
through  the  storm  of  hurling  shot,  charged  leader  and 
men;  their  front  a  line  of  firm-set  faces  and  gleaming 
steel,  right  onward  they  went,  till  they  swept  into  the 
very  smoke  and  flame  of  the  rebel  guns.  Then  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  and  the  foe 
were  sent  flying  from  their  intrenchments.  For  this  im- 
petuous charge  which,  as  was  generally  declared,  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Union  forces.  General 
E.  A.  Carr,  of  the  regular  army,  recommended  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Parrish  for  promotion;  but  this  was  not 
received  until  March,  1864,  when  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  130th  Regiment  of  Infantry.  He  went 
into  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson  sick  with  camp  fever,  and 
after  the  engagement,  being  worse,  was  sent  to  the  offi- 
cers' hospital  at  Memphis.  He  received  a  thirty  days' 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  home,  but  declined  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  expecting  soon  to  recover  and  report  for 
duty.  On  regaining  his  health  he  rejoined  the  8th  Reg- 
iment, then  in  the  works  before  Vicksburg,  and  remained 
during  the  siege  until  the  surrender  of  that  stronghold, 
July  4,  1863.  With  the  command  he  then  went  to  New 
Orleans  and  took  pait  in  the  expedition  up  the  Teteche 
River.  At  its  close  he  returned  home  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, remaining  there  during  the  winter  of  1864.  The 
next  spring,  as  colonel  of  the  130th  Indiana  Infantry, 
he  again  went  to  the  front,  and  marched  and  fought 
through  all  that  brilliant  campaign,  from  Resaca  to  the 
capture  of  Atlanta,  one  hundred  days  in  the  almost  inces- 
sant sound  of  cannon.  After  the  fall  of  that  city  Colonel 
Parrish  retraced  his  steps  with  the  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps  to  reinforce  General  Thomas  at  Nashville.  On 
approaching  the  town  they  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  or 


near  the  Confederate  camp.  General  Cooper  said,  "  Let 
us  hew  our  way  through;  we  can  do  it,"  to  whicli 
Colonel  Parrish,  always  ready  for  a  perilous  duty,  at 
once  assented.  But  it  was  six  miles  to  the  city  and  the 
attempt  would  be  made  at  fearful  cost.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  make  a  wide  detour,  outflanking  the  enemy, 
and  enter  the  city  on  the  op])osite  side.  This  was  safely 
done,  but  required  a  march  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles.  When  General  Hood  made  his  desperate 
attack  upon  Nashville,  the  130th  and  their'gallant  colonel 
bore  an  honorable  part  in  its  defense.  After  the  place 
was  saved,  he  was  sent  with  his  command,  via  Louisville 
and  Washington,  into  North  Carolina,  where  they  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Kingston,  and  then  rejoined  General 
Sherman  at  Goldsborough,  whom  they  bad  left  at  Atlanta 
just  beginning  his  "march  to  the  sea."  Colonel  Par- 
rish was  breveted  brigadier-general  in  March,  1865,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  western  district  of  North  Car- 
olina, consisting  of  seven  counties,  with  headquarters  at 
Charlotte.  The  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  that  sta- 
tion obliged  him  to  remain  in  the  service  eight  months 
after  the  capitulation  of  Lee  and  the  close  of  the  war. 
Finally,  December  2,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out,  and 
laying  by  his  sword  he  resumed  the  labors  of  peace, 
engaging  again  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Wabash.  In 
1867  the  people  of  Wabash  and  Kosciusko  Counties 
testified  their  appreciation  of  the  meritorious  service 
General  Parrish  had  rendered  the  country  by  electing 
him  to  represent  them  in  the  state  Senate.  He  served 
in  that  body  during  the  session  of  1867  and  1S6S,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  In 
1S6S  he  resigned  the  Senatorship  and  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  Register  in  Bankruptcy.  But  the  follow- 
ing year  he  resigned  that  also  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
Inspector  of  Customs  at  New  Orleans.  This  position  he 
occupied  until  1873,  when  he  returned  to  Wabash  and 
the  work  of  his  profession.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  that  city,  and  still  holds  that  office.  General 
Parrish  is  warmly  attached  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
takes  an  active  part  in  stumping  his  county.  In  1877 
he  joined  the  temperance  movement,  and  has  since  given 
it  his  hearty  sujiport.  With  reference  to  his  religious 
o]>inions.  General  Parrish  is  one  of  that  fast  increasing 
number  of  intelligent  peojile  who  are  called  liberals. 
He  was  married  July  27,  1859,  to  Annie  Cox,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  Cox,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  of  Zanes- 
villc,  Ohio,  and  an  old  pioneer  of  that  place.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom  two  are  liv- 
ing: Annie  M.  and  Cornelia  J.  The  other  child,  Sher- 
man, died  January  I,  1863.  In  the  foregoing  the  life 
of  General  Parrish  has  been  briefly  and  plainly  told. 
His  military  career  alone,  if  given  in  detail,  would 
occupy  many  pages,  and  show  him,  as  his  comrades  tes- 
tify him  to  be,  one  of  the  bravest  .and  most  efficient  of 
army  ofticers.      In  the  important  civil    positions  he  has 
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held,  lie  has  always  acciuiucil  himself  with  credit.  He  is 
regarded  as  a  man  of  no  small  mental  ealiher,  an  eflcct- 
ive  political  speaker,  a  useful  temperance  worker,  and  an 
experienced  and  trustworthy  lawyer. 


AeTTI  r,  JOHN  Uri-OI.D,  of   Wabash,  Judge  of 
|'j\    the  Twenty-seventh  Judicial  Circuit.      In  this  age, 


s 


when  there  is  so  little  just  discrimination  between 
Ci'"  the  true  and  the  false,  when  shallow  assurance  is 
often  better  appreciated  than  unpretending  merit,  it  is 
]ile.isant  to  contemplate  the  career  and  character  of  such 
a  man  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who,  though  un- 
.assuming.  has  not  been  underestimated  by  the  people, 
and  wlio,  in  return  for  their  attachment,  lias  taught  them 
how  valuable  may  be  those  public  ser\'ices  tliat  must  be 
sought  for,  and  arc  never  seen  obtrusively  displayed,  as 
it  were,  on  tlie  political  auction-block.  Though  a  man 
of  unpretentious  worth,  he  possesses  that  magnetic  force 
tliat  silently  attracts  men,  those  mental  qualities  and 
jiersonal  graces  that  grapple  them  to  him  as  with  hooks 
of  steel,  and  that  tact  and  power  that  make  men  and 
events  subserve  his  just  purposes.  John  U.  Petlit  is  a 
scion  from  superior  stock.  In  his  life-cuirents  are  min- 
gled the  sturdy  strength  of  the  Scot  and  the  ardor,  vi- 
vacity, and  buoyancy  of  the  native  of  sunny  France. 
His  grandfather,  Jonathan  Pettit,  was  of  French  and 
Scotch  descent.  He  lived  in  New  York,  upon  his 
farm,  between  Saratoga  and  Stillwater.  lie  partici- 
pated in  the  two  battles  fought  at  those  places  pre- 
ceding the  surrender  of  Burgoync  at  Saratoga,  and  thu.s, 
being  a  chaplain,  used  both  Ihble  and  .sword  in  de- 
fense of  American  independence.  Judge  Pettit's  father, 
George  Pettit,  was  a  native  of  Saratoga,  Xew  York. 
Their  ancestors  were  of  the  Puritan  type — inilustrious, 
resolute,  and  sternly  religious.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Upfold,  was  born  at  Stepney, 
Kngland,  in  iSoo.  She  was  a  foster-sister  of  the  late 
IJishop  Upfold,  of  Indian.apolis.  John  U.  Pettit  was 
born  in  Onondaga  County,  Xew  York,  September  II, 
1S20.  In  a  school  in  his  native  village  he  acquired, 
before  his  thirteenth  year,  such  an  education  as  none 
but  a  precocious  boy  could  obtain.  Then,  for  about 
f'ur  years,  he  attended  an  academy  at  Pompey  Hill, 
Clnnndaga  County,  and  another  at  Cazenovia,  Madison 
County.  Having  completed  the  academic  course,  he 
went,  in  1856,  to  Hamilton  College,  then  to  Union  Col- 
lege, then  under  the  presidency  of  Doctor  Nott,  where 
he  graduated  in  1S39.  He  had  grown  up  among  lead- 
ing lawyers,  and.  liaving  thus  been  inclined  to  the  legal 
profession,  he  made  that  his  choice,  and  even  while  in 
college  began  to  prepare  for  the  bar,  with  Doctor  Tcl- 
kampff  as  bis  j>rcce|ttor.  (In  leaving  Union,  he  entered 
the  law  school  at   I'onipey,   taught   by  the  noted    Hon. 


Daniel  Cott,  concerning  whom  the  "Reunion  and  His- 
tory of  Pompey  "  contains  the  following  : 

"Among  the  large  number  of  gifted  and  eminent 
men  who  entered  the  legal  profession  from  his  office 
were  Seabred  Dodge,  Charles  Mason,  John  U.  Pettit, 
Harvey  Sheldon,  Charles  15.  Sedgwick,  Henry  J.  Scdg. 
wick,  George  H.  Williams,  Le  Roy  Morgan,  S.  H. 
Hiscock,  Charles  Foster:  and  these  and  all  others  who 
were  students  in  his  office  bear  concurrent  testimony  to 
his  kindness  and  anxious  solicitude  for  their  honor  and 
welfare." 

After  remaining  there  almut  one  year,  young  Petlil 
went  West  to  visit  his  sister  and  her  husband,  William 
Corbin,  the  founder  of  nearly  every  Baptist  Church  in 
the  Upper  Wabash  Valley.  Pleased  with  the  country, 
he  remained  in  In^liana,  and  continued  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt,  at  Logansport.  In 
April,  1S41,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once 
removed  to  Wabash  and  commenced  practice.  The 
lawyer's  career  is  one  of  strife,  in  which  only  the  strong 
and  skillful  can  succeed.  The  preacher  meets  with  little 
opposition;  he  has  but  to  please  those  who  deem  it  un- 
dutiful  to  be  incredulous  and  critical.  The  physician 
may  be  a  mere  empiric,  and  yet  eulogized  and  sup- 
ported. But  the  lawyer's  work  is  done  in  full  view  of 
the  impartial,  Argus-eyed  public,  a  learned  judge,  a 
thoughtful  jury,  and  counsel  with  whom,  as  wary, 
trained  ant.igonists,  he  must  try  his  cause,  hill  to  hill. 
A  mind  keen  and  strong,  knowledge  varied  and  exten- 
sive, and  a  tireless  energy  must  be  his,  if  he  would  gain 
the  splendid  prizes  that,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
mortals,  await  his  gr.asp.  Few  young  attorneys  pursue 
their  studies  with  such  ardor  and  rcidy  comprehension 
as  did  Mr.  Pettit.  Displaying  marked  aptitude  for  all 
the  details  of  practice,  it  was  not  long  before  his  success 
was  assured.  Very  soon,  in  1844,  his  qualifications  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  life  had  so  won  the  esteem  of 
the  people  that  they  elected  him,  though  not  yet  twenty- 
four,  to  represent  them  in  the  Lower  I  louse  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  1S50  he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul 
to  Maranham,  Brazil.  Proceeding  to  that  country,  he  was 
required  to  act  also  as  vice-consul,  which  office  gave 
him  supervision  of  the  other  consulates  in  the  Northern 
District  of  Brazil.  This  devolved  upon  him  responsible 
duties,  but  afforded  opportunities,  which  he  did  not 
neglect,  for  .acipiainting  himself  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people  and  ihe  many  natural  objects  of 
interest  in  thai  remarkable  land.  That  terrible  scourge, 
the  yellow  fever,  visited  Maranham  during  his  stay,  and 
in  one  evening  he  saw  carried  past  his  window  a  hun- 
dred uncoffined  corpses,  which  were  left  half-buried  in 
the  potter's  field.  In  1852  he  returned  home;  and  in 
January  of  the  year  following.  Governor  Wright  ap- 
pointed him  Judge  of  what  was  then  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, which  contained  nine  counties.  In  the  summer 
of   1S54,   h.iving   been   alrea<ly  nominated,   he  resigned. 
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and  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress  from  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District,  and  occupied  that  po- 
sition during  the  Thirty-fourth,  the  Thirty-fifth,  and 
the  Thirty-sixth  Congresses.  In  1S62  he  engaged  very 
actively  in  recruiting  soldiers  for  the  war,  and  in  less 
than  three  weeks  mustered  thirty-five  hundred  men. 
In  the  following  year  he  helped  to  organize  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home,  at  Knighlstown,  Indiana,  which  was 
afterward  turned  over  to  the  state,  and  which  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  In  1S64  Judge  Pettit  "as  again 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Those  were  turbulent  times,  when  Indiana  and 
the  departments  of  the  state  government  were  infested 
by  rebel  sympathizers  plotting  treason,  and  this  office, 
at  all  times  a  responsible  one,  especially  required  a  man 
of  nerve  and  incorruptible  patriotism.  In  1S65  occurred 
an  episode  in  the  life  of  Judge  Pettit,  which  is  of  such 
general  interest  as  to  demand  preservation.  Bowles, 
Milligan,  and  Horsey,  citizens  of  Indiana,  had  been  con- 
demned li)  dcatli  by  a  United  States  military  commis- 
sion, for  a  treasonable  conspiracy  in  this  state.  No  time 
had  been  fixed  for  the  execution,  and  Horsey's  sentence 
had  finally  been  commuted,  but  on  May  2,  1865,  an 
order  came  from  President  Johnson  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  effect  "without  delay."  The  date  first  fixed  was 
May  19th,  and  afterward  June  2.  1S65.  Judge  Pettit 
w^as  immediately  dispatched  to  Washington  by  Governor 
Morton  to  secure  from  the  President  a  commutation  of 
the  sentence.  A  grai>hic  account  of  this  mission  and 
its  final  result  is  given  in  the  following  statement  by 
Judge  Pettit,  called  forth,  in  1S76,  by  the  publication 
of  an  interview  of  a  Chicago  Times  reporter  with  the 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  in  which  the  latter  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  credit  of  obtaining  the  commuta- 
tion of  the  sentence.  We  quote  the  article,  as  abridged 
by  the  Indianapolis  yjv/r/w/ of  November  21,  1S76,  and 
also  by  the  writer,  omitting  the  latter  part  : 

"To  make  my  statement  fpiite  intelligible,  a  men- 
lion  of  the  following  facts  is  proper:  I  had  been  for 
several  years  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District,  my  term  ending  with  Lincoln's 
inauguration.  During  two  of  those  years  I  had  lived 
at  Brown's  Hotel,  now  the  Metropolitan.  I  was  thus  a 
witness,  at  Washington,  of  the  darkest  night  of  the 
Union  and  the  mad  scenes  in  which  the  Rebellion  be- 
gan. A  notable  event  was,  first,  after  Jefferson  Davis 
in  the  Senate  withdrew  the  state  of  Mississippi,  to  which 
Andrew  Johnson  replied;  and  when  afterwards,  again, 
Benjamin  withdrew  Louisiana,  in  a  speech  specious  and 
ornate,  folding  up  the  old  flag,  and  laying  it  away  be- 
cause it  had  done  its  whole  duty.  Andrew  Johnson,  in 
red-hot,  defiant  words,  in  the  name  of  Tennessee,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulence  of  secession,  proclaimed  then 
her  devotion  to  the  Union  that  would  not  die.  Union 
men  felt  stronger  that  night;  and  few,  I  think,  of  either 
House,  but  went  to  Andy  Johnson,  in  person,  to  thank 
him  for  his  words.  1  mention  this,  not  to  say  I  was 
intimate,  for  I  was  not,  but  that  these  very  events  made 
us  acquainted.      At   the   time   in  question,  May,    1865, 


although  the  Legislature  was  not  in  session,  I  was,  offi- 
cially. Speaker  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives. 
Leaving  home  early  in  the  morning,  I  think  Tuesday,  I 
was  in  court  when  it  met  (fourth  Monday  of  May).  On 
my  way  down  from  Peru  (getting  a  Jotinial  from  the  up 
train),  I  read  the  order  directing  the  execution  of  Bowles 
and  Milligan.  The  very  reading  was  a  shock.  While 
Lincoln  was  living  1  had  understood  from  Governor 
Morton  there  was  to  be  no  execution  of  these  sentences. 
Having  left  the  court-room,  some  one,  I  think  General 
Terrell,  told  me  Governor  Morton  had  called  to  see  me 
at  the  Supreme  Court  Room.  I  thought  it  a  personal 
kindness,  and  thanked  him.  Soon  after,  I  was  at  the 
office  of  Thomas  B.  McCarty,  then  Auditor  of  State, 
\^■hose  naked  word  of  friendship  was  stronger  than  any 
bond,  and  the  common  friend  of  both  iNIcDonald  and 
myself,  and  he  told  me  Governor  Mortf>n  had  been  there, 
asking  for  me.  A  little  later,  some  one  told  me  Gov- 
ernor Morton  wished  to  see  me  before  I  went  home.  It 
was  near  my  train  time;  I  answered  I  would  go.  Any 
body  knowing  Governor  Morton  understands  that  when 
business  is  to  be  done  there  is  no  ceremonial.  On  enter- 
ing I  met  him  standing  near  the  door.  I  am  certain 
we  remained  standing  as  we  tock  each  other's  hands. 
'Ihough  our  families  had  dined  at  the  same  table,  I  do 
not  think  he  even  inquired  after  them.  His  manner 
showed  concern,  and  his  words  were  abrupt.  'You 
have  heard  of  the  President's  order  for  the  execution  of 
Bowles  and  Milligan?'  I  answered,  'Yes.'  'What  do 
you  think  of  it?'  I  answered,  'Governor,  I  don't  yet  see 
where  this  military  commission  has  its  authority.  We 
have  lived  this  whole  war  with  all  our  courts  open.  A 
military  court  exists  only  by  necessity,  where  civil  courts 
are  subdued.  Here  civil  courts  have  never  been  sub- 
dued. It  is  the  void  judgment  of  a  court  without 
power,  and'  its  execution  would  be  barbarous.  As  a 
state  we  have  done  our  whole  duty.  Peace  is  ccming. 
In  a  state  fuller  of  danger  than  any  other,  danger  has 
been  kept  down.  Internal  rebels  have  been  quieted 
by  thousands.  The  state  has  been  invaded,  nnd  it  has 
been  taken  care  of.  She  has  sent  one  hundred  rnd 
forty  thousand  men  to  the  front,  and  now,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  peace,  Johnson  ought  not  to  pick  us  out  first 
of  all  the  states,  and  have  a  military  execution  in  our 
midst,  as  if  we  did  not  know  how  to  keep  the  law.' 
Governor  Morton  said :  '  That  is  just  \\  hat  I  think. 
There  is  no  reason  now  for  executing  such  a  judgment. 
We  are  at  peace.  Necessity  is  ended.  I  have  remon- 
strated against  these  executions  with  Johnson,  in  every 
form,  by  letter  and  telegraph.  He  is  obstinate,  and  is 
determined  on  this  execution.  It  shall  never  occur,  but 
bv  having  my  remonstrance  in  his  sight.'  And  then  he 
said,  'You  must  go  to  Washington,  at  once.'  I  first 
said.  'Governor,  I  can't  go.  I  left  home  saying  I  would 
return  to-night.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go.'  He  said: 
'These  men  are  citizens  of  our  state,  entitled  to  the  care 
of  her  laws,  and  you  are  as  much  bound  to  this  duty  as 
T  am.'  T  paused  an  instant  to  think,  and  then  told  him 
I  would  go.  These  words  were  spoken  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  read.  We  counted  the  time.  It  was  but  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Eastern  train.  The  Governor  said  he 
would  give  me  a  letter,  giving  me  authority  to  represent 
him  with  the  President,  I  went  to  get  ready,  while  he 
was  writing  the  letter,  telegraphed  my  wife,  and  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  Governor's  room.  I  was  absent 
so  briefly  that  liis  letter  was  unfinished,  and  I  stood  at 
his  side  as  with  clear  hand  he  wrote  the  finishing  words. 
I  depend  here  on  memory.  The  final  words  were:  'Mr. 
President,   I    protest    against    these   executions.'     These 
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last  woiils  were  wriiu-ii  with  more  than  the  usual  i|uan- 
tity  of  executive  ink,  nnderscoreil  with  boUl,  liroail  lines, 
like  ribbons,  across  the  page,  the  boldness  and  distinct- 
ness of  them  havinjj  (he  meaning  of  emphasis.  It  was 
addressed,  and  delivered  to  mc  as  an  open  letter.  '  I 
want  you,'  Covernor  .Morton  told  me,  as  he  haniled  mc 
the  letter,  'to  deliver  this  letter  in  person  lo  the  Pres- 
ident ;  to  remonstrate  against  the  execution  of  these  men, 
on  the  reasons  I  have  suggested,  and  what  your  pru- 
dence suggests,  in  the  interest  of  these  men,  and  for  the 
honor  of  the  slate;  and  to  remain  there  and  stand  by  it, 
never  leaving  till  remonstrance  is  unavailing.'  I  told 
him  I  would,  and  I  observed  every  syllable  of  my  duly. 
What  Governor  Morion  wished  and  aimed  to  do  is  very 
plain.  In  a  few  minuus  I  was  on  the  train,  never  paus- 
ing till  1  reached  W.ashington.  While  this  pending 
execution  was  the  busy  topic  of  the  mauy  thousands 
making  the  hive  of  Indianapolis,  few  of  whom  knew 
me,  none  of  them  all  were  acquainted  with  my  errand 
but  Governor  Morion,  Tom  McCarty,  and  myself.  I 
reached  Washington  al  the  close  of  that  great  sight,  the 
final  march  of  Sherman's  grand  army,  '  Ihal  marched  to 
the  sea'  seventy  thousand  strong,  on  linal  review  before 
the  President,  the  official  representatives  of  every  people, 
and  the  uorth  and  beauiy  of  the  lan<l.  .All  Pennsylva- 
nia .Avenue,  from  sidewalk  lo  top,  at  all  balconies  and 
wind.)ws  and  hanging  over  the  roofs,  seemed  fdled  thick 
as  swarms  of  bees  with  wondering  and  Ihankful  thou- 
sands gazing  at  the  s[)eelaclc.  The  steady  column  kept 
moving  on,  under  ragged  Hags,  fiom  the  blood  and 
smoke  of  fields  now  historic,  along  the  avenue,  past  the 
President:  the  faces  of  the  reluming  men  brown  wiih 
marches  and  scarred  in  battle,  but  gleaming  with  new 
thoughts  of  union  established  and  pe.-^ce  ami  home,  the 
gleam  of  their  .steel  swaying  with  their  long,  swinging 
gait,  but  their  feet  solidly  striking  the  pavement,  like 
the  ticking  of  a  clock.  Six  hours  and  a  half.  General 
Sherman  says,  after  he  himself  had  reached  the  Presi- 
dent's stand,  ihe  wonderful  piocession  moved  on  in  sight 
of  the  President.  It  was  the  day  of  peace  accomplished, 
and  sacretl  as  a  Sabbalh.  1  recall  this,  because  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  any  one  would  be  visiting  the 
President  on  that  <lay.  .  .  .  Next  morning  after  my 
arrival,  at  the  first  moment  of  audience,  I  went  to  the 
President's.  The  scene  w.as  bewildering.  Meade's  and 
.Sherman's  armies  logelher,  one  hundreij  and  sixty  thou- 
sand strong,  were  at  large  and  filleil  the  sirceis.  The 
approach  to  the  White  Mouse,  the  walks  and  lawns,  were 
a  wilderness  of  people.  Sentinels  were  al  the  iloor.  I 
h.id  never  seen  that  before.  Inside  it  was  a  jam.  I 
struggled  on  to  the  Prcsidenl's  door,  which,  with  hardly 
room  for  the  usher,  was  surroumled  with  a  crowd  anx- 
iously  turning  iheir  faces  towanl  the  iloor  and  wailing. 
Some  were  heroes  who  were  introiluced  by  their  pictures, 
m,ade  familiar  during  the  war.  There  were  many  women 
in  silks  and  many  in  weeds.  l!ut  the  door  where  the 
usher  stood  was  the  point  of  interest.  .  .  (Through  the 
usher's  personal  regard  for  Judge  Petlit  h"  was  al  length 
admilled  to  the  President.]  .As  the  party  was  bowed  out, 
Mr.  Johnson  turneil,  and  I  rose  instantly  and  delivered 
my  letter.  He  read  it.  paused.  an<l,  as  if  without  mo- 
tion except  to  turn  his  look  at  me,  then  remarked,  'You 
have  a  Governor  in  Indiana  that  uses  strong  words.'  I 
answered:  'Mr.  President,  when  Governor  Morton  feels 
warmly,  he  speaks  so,'  and  I  referred  lo  the  subject. 
He  spoke  suddenly  and  impatiently,  and  this  was  his 
next  expression:  'Governor  Morton  ought  to  know  by 
this  lime  that  traitors  are  lo  be  punished.'  I  fell  I  was 
not    remembered,  and    referred    lo   the  gloomy  lime  be- 


fore the  war,  ihe  courage  his  words  inspired,  how  we 
thanked  him  for  it,  with  what  sicady  heroism  he  had 
kept  his  word,  and,  now  that  we  were  at  peace,  that  this 
w.as  the  nation's  day  of  mercy.  -A  reference  to  these 
times  seemed  lo  make  him  kind.  He  said,  in  substance: 
'  My  judgment  does  not  yield  to  suspending  these  sen- 
tences, but  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  it.  I 
am  going  to  dinner.  Come  at  five.  I  will  arrange  :  you 
can  pass  in.'  I  returned  al  the  time,  pa.ssing  sentinels 
at  ihe  entrance  'by  the  President's  order,'  past  friend 
Brown,  and  met  the  President  alone.  The  subject  w.as 
carefully  talked  of.  The  President  rested  strongly  on  the 
facts  that  Lincoln  had  approve<l  of  the  sentences,  though 
he  had  not  ordered  the  executions,  and  thai  the  law 
questions  had  been  carefully  considered  by  Mr.  Sianton 
and  Judge  Holt  in  their  departments.  .At  this  meeting, 
or  one  the  next  evening,  1  can't  say  which,  I  menlioned 
Mr.  Lincoln's  assurance  that  these  sentences  should  not 
be  capitally  executed,  an<l  that  his  words  were  morally 
a  commutation  at  least,  if  not  a  pardon.  The  Presi- 
dent's answer  was  prompt  an<l  decisive:  'Mr.  Lincoln 
acted  on  his  sense  of  responsibility,  and  I  now  act  on 
mine.'  But  the  consideration  of  chief  weight  in  my 
mind,  and  which  I  sought  most  to  press,  was  that  the 
Civil  Court  of  Indiana  (United  Stales),  sitting  with  two 
Judges  and  examining  this  question,  had  divided  in 
opinion,  and  that  the  matter  was  coming  into  the  Su- 
])reme  Court  of  the  United  .Slates;  that  the  force  of  this 
conviction  by  the  mililary  couri  would  be  slrenglhcned, 
if  its  action  should  be  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court; 
bul.  if  <lcnied  there,  the  execution  of  ihesc  nien  in  the 
ntcan  lime  would  hereafter  be  criticised  as  judicial  mur- 
der. This  interview  lasted,  without  lighting  the  gas,  till 
]>asi  twilight.  The  President  seemed  already  worn  and 
glad  to  escape  care.  It  w.as  his  expression,  several  limes 
rcjiealed  and  with  pleasure,  that  all  was  now  al  j>eace 
and  that  every  body  couhl  slay  al  home.  Among  other 
things  common  friends  were  spoken  of — llallon  (Hob 
Hallon,  so-called)  and  General  ZollicofTer,  whose  last 
words  in  Congress  were  for  the  Union,  but  who  had  died 
on  the  field  in  the  Rebellion  ;  but  he  spoke  with  unspeak- 
able conlcmi  t  of  Nelson,  at  first  a  Union  man,  who  had 
contrived  to  be  arrested,  an<l  at  the  first  sight  of  a  prison 
had  given  up  his  loyalty  and  gone  inlo  the  kingdom  of 
JelTcrson  Davis.  The  interview  was  not  satisfactory. 
■|  he  President  said  :  '  I  think  I  shall  say  no,  bul  I  will 
not  now,  lest  I  should  change  my  minil,  and  I  do  not 
wish  that  answer  to  slan<l  in  the  « ay.  Come  lo-nmr- 
row.'  I  am  sure  this  day  Mr.  McDonald  <lid  not  meet 
the  President.  I  went  the  next  morning,  but  the  crowd 
was  no  less,  and  the  answer  was:  'Come  al  five.'  The 
seconci  evening,  I  had  another  interview,  shorter  and  no 
more  satisfactory.  I  met  ihe  President  two  or  three 
other  limes,  .  .  .  On  ihe  day  of  the  commutation 
of  ihe  sentences,  1  met  the  President  by  appointment  in 
Ihe  morning.  He  said  :  '  I  am  not  now  able  to  say  yes, 
nor  am  1  willing  to  say  no;  bul  I  will  give  you  a  decisive 
answer  this  evening.'  I  think  he  said  five  o'clock.  He 
seemed  struggling  with  the  obligation  of  a  very  painful 
duly.  Al  the  appointed  lime  I  went  lo  the  President's. 
The  house  was  slill.  1  inquired  of  the  secretary  for  the 
President.  He  answered  he  had  gone  lo  Bull's  Run  10 
review  an  army  corps  returning  from  the  South.  I  asked 
if  any  answer  had  been  left  for  mc.  He  answered  no. 
While  thinking  what  next  lo  do,  I  wenl  lo  a  window 
fronting  the  Potomac  with  the  Long  Bridge  in  sight. 
In  a  few  minutes  an  orderly  enlered  and  delivered  a 
mess.igc  lo  the  secretary.  He  then  came  to  me  and 
'  said:   'This  is  the  order  for  the  commutation  of  these 
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sentences.     The   President    fovgot    it   wlien   he  left,   but 
has  sent   an   oixlcily  iiaclc    from    Alexandria.'     1  waited 
only  to  know   tliat  this  decision  wouKl    be  immediately 
communicated    through    the    W'ar    Department,    and    he 
answered  it  would,  immediately.     It  is  my  impression  \\  e  j 
went  together  to  the  door,  he  turning  one  way  toward 
the  War  Department,  myself  in  the  direction  of  tlie  tel-  ! 
egraph   oHice,  to  convey  to  Governor  Morton    the  result 
of  my  mission.     This  was  unmistakably  the  first  public  I 
information  of  tlie  fact." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Go^'ernor  Morton  had 
previously  exerted  all  Iiis  potent  inlluence  to  save  Bowles 
and  Milligan,  but  in  vain,  until  this  last  effort ;  and  that, 
from  among  all  the  able  men  who  \\'0uld  cheerfully  liave 
gone  at  his  bidding,  he  selected  Jutlge  Pettit  to  perform 
that  delicate  and  difficult  mission,  wjiich  he  did  in  a 
manner  not  often  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  diplomicy.  i 
From  1S67  to  1S68  he  was  professor  of  law  in  the  state 
university.  In  January,  1S72,  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  District,  and,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  next  year,  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  the  num- 
ber of  the  district  having  been  changed  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh.  He  still  occupies  that  position.  Judge  Pettit, 
as  has  doubtless  been  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  is  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Republican  party.  He  \\as  at 
first  a  Free-soiler,  and  voted  that  ticket  when  tliere  were 
but  twenty-three  ballots  cast  in  the  county  of  Wabash. 
He  is  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopalian  Church.  In 
1846  he  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows, 
has  been  several  times  a  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Anastatia 
Mesnil  Lodge,  Wabash.  He  was  married,  November 
25,  1858,  to  Julia  Brenton,  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Brentun,  for  many  years  a  Congressman  from  the  Tenth 
Congressional  District;  he  died  in  April,  1S59,  while  in 
Congress.  Their  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  six 
cliildren:  Ott  B.,  Henry  Corbin,  Nellie  H.,  Amie  E., 
Jane  Upfold,  and  Mary  Hefi"ron.  Judge  Pettit  has  in  a 
marked  degree  those  traits  and  abilities  by  which  men 
may  make  themselves  "masters  of  their  fates."  It  is 
not  easy  to  discover  and  define  the  hidden  forces  that 
move  a  life  of  such  ceaseless  and  varied  activities;  little 
more  can  be  done  than  to  note  their  manifestations  in 
his  career.  He  has  mounted  rapidly  from  one  sphere 
of  usefulness  to  another,  always  acquitting  himself  most 
honorably.  In  his  profession  he  has  attained  a  high 
rank.  He  is  a  formidable  adversary  in  court.  He  pre- 
pares a  case  thoroughly  and  manages  it  with  masterly 
skill.  Firmly  linked  logic,  persuasive  eloquence,  witty 
repartee,  scornful  retort,  and  scathing  invective,  are  all 
at  his  command,  and  he  possesses  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  ability  to  befog,  perplex,  and  outwit  an  oppo- 
nent. Clear  perception,  perfect  analysis,  comprehensive 
thought,  correct  judgment,  and  stainless  honor  have 
ever  characterized  his  judicial  career,  and  he  ranks 
among   the  ablest    jurists   in    the  state.     To  be  able  in 


any  assembly  to  respond  to  a  sudden  emergency  with 
"words  fitly  spoken"  is  a  faculty  that  many  covet,  but 
few  possess.  Judge  Pettit,  having  a  retentive,  well-stored 
memory,  with  all  his  mental  resources  ready  at  his  sum- 
mons, is  a  graceful  and  effective  impromptu  speaker. 
Being  widely  known  and  respected,  it  is  probable  he 
has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  usefulnc'ss ;  and  it 
is  hoped,  especially  for  the  sake  of  public  interests,  that 
he  may  last  many  years  longer  with  health  unimpaired. 

'^AOLLAKD,  CLARK  N.,  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
^ -.,    Court    of    the    county    of    Howard,    was    born    in 

(^?^  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  August  9,  1S34.  His 
t-^y  parents,  Allison  and  Mary  Pollard,  were  both 
born  in  Shelby  County,  Kentucky,  and  lived  there 
until  their  marriage,  when  they  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  into  Indiana,  and  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  this  state.  Allison  Pollard  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  War  of  1812,  under  General  Jackson,  and  \\'as  in 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Pollard, 
his  wife,  are  still  living,  at  the  advanced  ages,  respect- 
ively, of  eighty-four  and  eighty-one,  having  been  mar- 
ried sixty-one  years.  Judge  I'ollard's  early  instruction 
was  limited  to  the  common  school — that  cherished  insti- 
tution of  a  free  land,  that  has  so  often  been  the  nurseiy 
of  able  men.  As  he  grew  toward  manhood,  his  strong 
desire  for  knowledge  and  for  the  dcvelo]micnt  of  his 
faculties  impelled  him  l(;>  make  every  hour  of  leisure 
and  every  available  book  subservient  to  this  purpose ; 
and  thus  works  of  biography,  of  history,  and  of  general 
literature  were  read  with  avidity,  and  their  contents 
treasured  in  his  retentive  memory.  At  length  he  aban- 
doned farming,  which  had  been  his  occupation,  and 
began  fitting  himself  for  the  legal  profession  by  becom- 
ing a  student  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  North- 
western Christian  University,  now  Butler  Univer.sity. 
Graduating  from  that  institution  in  1S63,  he  was  soon 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kokomo,  and  immediately  com- 
menced practice  there.  In  May,  1865,  he  was  elected 
city  attorney  of  Kokomo,  and  served  two  years,  and 
was  again  chosen  in  1868.  In  March.  1S73.  Mr.  Pol- 
lard was  appointed  Circuit  Judge  of  Howard  County, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was  elected  to  that 
office.  He  is  a  Democrat,  but  not  a  professed  politician. 
He  and  his  wife  united  with  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  in  1S57,  and  remained  therein  until  1863,  when 
they  became  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  \\'hich 
they  still  belong.  Judge  Pollard  was  married  March  4, 
1855,  and  the  lady  of  his  choice  was  Miss  Sophronia 
Kirkpatrick,  whose  parents  were  natives  of  Indiana. 
His  is  a  contented,  contemplative  mind.  He  sits  as  in 
a  wayside  nook,  gazing  calmly  out  upon  the  turbulent 
world,  unmoved  by  its  terrors  or  its  enticements.  \el  per- 
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forming  every  duty  a-signcd  liim.  As  a  lawyer  and  a 
jurist  he  ranks  well,  and  llmse  who  have  hcen  favored 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  speak  in  the 
hi^'hest  terms  of  his  manly  virtues. 


IlillD,  (;F.0R(',K  IRVING,  proprietor  and  editor 
of  tlic  I'eru  Kcpuhlkan,  of  Peru,  was  horn  in  Cass 
^<ilr  County,  December  14,  1S38.  He  was  the  son  of 
'':i)'S  James  and  Marj;aret  (Cox)  Reed.  His  father  was  a 
pioneer  settler  in  Cass  County,  having  come  at  an  early 
d.ay  from  Ohio.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Tennessee; 
her  father  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Reed  was 
educated  in  the  district  schools;  at  the  Cass  County 
Seminary  at  I.ogansport,  and  the  Union  Christian  Col- 
lege at  Merom,  where  he  graduated  in  1866.  As  a  stu- 
dent he  excelled  in  the  languages,  and  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  college  course  he  taught  the  Latin 
classes.  In  July,  1866,  he  accepted  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  Peru  city  schools,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  resign,  on  account  of  ill-licalth,  at  the  end 
of  six  months.  After  recuperating  for  about  a  year  Mr. 
Recil,  in  connection  with  J.  M.  lirow  n,  Ksq  ,  purcha.sed 
tile  I'eiu  licpiililican,  since  which  time  he  has  been  its 
editor.  The  firm  of  Reef!  ".S;  l!rnwn  continued  as  such 
for  about  one  year,  when  Mr.  Reed  purchased  *  Mr. 
Brown's  interest,  and  remained  sole  proprietor  until 
1873.  Mr.  M.  R.  Sinks,  a  practical  printer,  was  then 
received  as  a  partner,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  business.  In  May,  1S7S,  he  sold 
his  share  to  \V.  W.  Lockwood,  Esq.,  of  Odell,  Illinois, 
a  gentleman  of  superior  ability,  and  the  firm  is  now 
Reed  &  Lockwood.  Under  .Mr.  Reed's  management  the 
I'eru  A't'/'iiMiraii  has  become  the  leading  newspaper  of 
Miami  County,  its  circulation  having  increased  at  least 
fcnirrold,  and  it  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  political  journals  of  Northern 
In.Iiaiia.  Krom  1867  to  1S71  he  occupied  the  position  of 
school  examiner;  he  is  now  one  of  the  city  school  trustees 
aiul  president  of  the  board.  In  1S7S  he  was  elected  a 
Representative  to  the  Legislature.  His  paper  is  open 
for  articles  written  in  the  interests  of  education,  and 
few  men  have  dune  more  than  he  h.as  toward  devel- 
oping the  present  elfective  educational  system  of  his 
county.  An  earnest  Republican,  the  columns  of  his  paper 
are  devoted,  during  the  political  campaigns,  to  advocat- 
ing the  principles  of  his  party.  Mr.  Reed  is  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  an  active  Mason.  As  an 
editor  and  manager  of  a  newspaper  he  is  careful  and 
pru<lent.  always  seeking  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
his  community.  His  editorials  show  him  to  be  a  close 
observer  of  men,  measures,  and  events.  During  the 
late  war  Mr.  Reed  enlisted  in  the  2isl  Indiana  Volun- 
teers, 1st    Heavy  .\rtillery.  but  was  at  once  <letailed  for 


clerical  duties,  in  which  he  continued  until  peace  was 
declared.  He  has  been  foremost  in  supporting  all  en- 
terprises for  the  good  of  the  public.  He  is  of  medium 
size  and  height,  has  genial,  ple-isant  manners,  and  stands 
deservedly  high  as  a  conscientious,  intelligent,  ]>ul>lic- 
spirited  citizen.  January  13,  1870,  he  married  M.aggic 
Bell,  daughter  of  N.  liell,  Esq.,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Kokorao.     They  have  one  child. 


QHICHMOND,  CORVDON,  physician  and  surgeon, 
Ij'l  of  Kokomo,  was  burn  in  Onondaga,  Onondaga 
CJT;  ;•  County,  New  Vork,  November  22,  1808.  .\t  the 
■^Ot}  age  of  nine  he  became  acquainted  with  pioneer 
life  in  Ohio,  to  which  state  his  parents.  John  Lambert 
and  Lorana  (I'atchin)  Richmond,  emigrated  in  1817, 
settling  first  fifty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and,  the  next 
year,  at  Newtown,  ten  miles  east  of  that  city.  The 
branches  studied  in  the  only  school  which  he  attended 
were  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  the  meager 
teaching  there  received  was  in  part  supplemented  by 
home  instruction  and  influence,  for  his  father  was  a  phy- 
sician and  clergyman,  and  his  mother  posses.se<l  superior 
traits  of  character.  Though  his  tastes  inclined  him  to 
mechanics,  in  which  he  has  always  shown  much  native 
.ability,  he  obeyed  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  and  em- 
braced the  profession  of  medicine,  studying  at  first  in  his 
father's  ollice.  He  attended  lectures  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  Cincinnati,  during  the  session  of  1831  to  1832, 
and  at  their  close  began  pr.ictice  in  Pendleton,  Madison 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  till  1838,  an<i  then 
removed  to  Indianapolis  and  entered  the  office  of  his 
father  and  Doctor  G.  \V.  Mears,  who  were  in  partner- 
ship. .Vfter  remaining  about  five  years,  he  returned  to 
Pendleton  to  stay  until  he  could  find  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  locate  perm.inently.  In  the  fall  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1S44,  in  company  with  N.  R.  Lindsay,  he 
visited  the  Indian  Reserve,  .is  Howard  County  was  then 
called,  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  examining  it, 
both  decided  to  settle  there.  Accordingly,  late  in  the 
se.-uson,  they  returned  and  built  their  cabins,  and  the 
next  spring  removed  thither  with  their  families.  Thai 
little  settlement  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  thriv- 
ing city  of  Kokomo,  and  there  Doctor  Richmond  has 
ever  since  resided.  In  1847  he  w.as  chosen  to  represent 
Howard  and  Cass  Counties  in  the  Legislature.  In  1844 
he  joined  the  M.asonic  Fraternity,  and  w.as  the  first 
Worshipful  Master  of  Kokomo  Lodge  No.  93,  and  first 
High  Priest  of  Cha]iter  No.  31,  and  is  at  present  n  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters.  Me 
has  also  taken  the  Order  of  High  Priesthood.  In  1863 
he  became  assistant  surgeon  in  Military  Hospital  No.  3, 
N.ashville,  Tennessee,  and  remained  until  failing  health 
compelled   him    to  return    home.     In    March,    1865,    he 
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repaired  again  to  Nashville,  and  helped  to  care  for  the 
wounded,  and  to  fit  up  the  hospital  for  colored  troops. 
In  1S67  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Kokomo, 
and  served  two  years.  Doctor  Richmond  was  for  sev- 
eral years  a  member  of  tlie  Baptist  Church,  to  which  his 
parents  belonged.  He  is  not  now  connected  with  any 
religious  society,  though  his  belief  accords  with  that  of 
the  New  Church,  founded  upon  the  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  Swedenborg.  In  politics  he  formerly  acted 
with  the  Whigs,  and  is  now  a  Republican  ;  but  regards 
the  present  management  of  parties  as  corrupt  and  tend- 
ing to  exclude  the  masses  from  full  representation.  Doc- 
tor Richmond  was  married,  February  16,  1830,  to  Nancy- 
Page  Stockton,  who  died  soon  after,  in  September,  1S3J. 
He  was  again  married,  October  6,  1836,  to  Frances  Haw- 
kins, daughter  of  Rev.  Jameson  Hawkins,  of  Indian- 
apolis. This  union  remained  unbrolcen  for  thirty-five 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  October  5,  1S71, 
death  came.  He  was  united  to  his  present  wife,  Mis. 
Lydia  E.  Saxton,  on  the  gih  of  September,  1873.  He 
has  had  four  daughters,  the  result  of  the  second  mar- 
riage :  Louisa  W.,  wife  of  J.  M.  Leeds;  Sarah  Jane, 
wife  of  Joseph  Anderson,  deceased  ;  and  Lucinda  and 
Margaret,  each  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  six  years. 
Doctor  Richmond  has  shared  the  burdens,  and  in  some 
degree  the  success,  of  the  people  of  Howard  County  for 
nearly  thirty-five  years,  witnessing  the  gradual  transfor- 
mation  of  the  country  from  a  forest  to  its  present  culti- 
vated state,  and  undergoing  all  the  privations  incident 
to  the  life  of  a  pioneer  physician.  He  has  built  up  an 
extensive  practice,  and  during  his  long  residence  there  has 
preserved  a  healthful  uniformity  of  life,  never  mounting 
to  the  heights  of  fame,  nor  ever  descending  beneath  the 
level  of  true  manhood;  always  diligent,  honest,  temper- 
ate and  charitable,  and  useful  and  respected  in  all  his 
relations,  both  private  and  public. 


Joss,  NATHAN  OLIN,  lawyer,  now  a  resident 
of  Peru,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Boone  County, 
~i^A,  Kentucky,  on  tlie  14th  of  September,  1S19.  His 
'BcJ  father  was  William  O.  Ross,  a  native  of  Wind- 
ham County,  Connecticut.  The  maiden  name  of  his 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Wilson.  She  also  was  from  Boone 
County,  Kentucky.  Although  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
first  saw  the  light  in  that  land  renowned  for  chivalry, 
he  may  well  be  claimed  as  a  representative  man  of  the 
Hoosier  state,  his  father  having  moved  to  Decatur 
County,  Indiana,  in  1S21,  when  Nathan  was  but  two 
years  of  age.  As  there  were  in  those  early  days  no 
wagon-roads,  much  less  a  prospect  of  railroads,  a  pack- 
horse  was  their  only  mode  of  conveyance.  In  a  country 
log  school-house,  near  where  the  town  of  Grcensburg 
now  stands,  Mr.  Ross  .il.tained  the  rudiments  of  an  ed- 


ucation. In  183S  his  father  settled  upon  a  piece  of 
wild  land  near  Wabash,  Indiana,  and  Nathan,  then  a 
lad  of  eighteen,  with  his  younger  brother,  commenced 
clearing  it  for  a  farm.  As  Mr.  Ross,  the  elder,  was 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  would  not  seem 
strange  that  the  boy,  who  showed  a  desire  for  study, 
should  find  his  inclination  also  pointing  that  way.  The 
task  assigned  him  by  his  father  was  to  split  two  hundred 
rails  per  day  ;  that  done,  he  might  study.  Thus,  after 
a  hard  day's  work,  the  young  man,  having  gathered 
hickory  bark  to  make  a  brighter  glow,  pored  over  his 
book  by  the  firelight  on  the  hearth  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  often  so  exhausted  that  he  would  fall 
asleep  over  the  self-imposed  task.  "Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,"  is  a  maxim  of  which  the  life  of 
Mr.  Ross  is  an  exemplification  to  the  youth  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  a  valuable  one.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  fall  of  1S39,  being  then  but  twenty  years  of 
age.  Thus  he  speaks  of  himself:  "I  had  no  instructor 
in  my  studies,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  law  was  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect,  so  much  so  that  in  giving  advice  I 
was  governed  more  by  my  instincts  of  justice  than  by 
legal  maxims."  Extending  his  general  education  by  a 
short  term  at  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  professional  career.  At 
this  period  he  resided  with  his  father,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Wabash,  where  he  pleaded  his  first  case, 
his  father  being  the  opposing  counsel.  The  justice  of 
the  young  man's  cause,  coupled  with  his  earnestness, 
won  the  sympathy  of  the  community,  and  he  was  suc- 
cessful. His  father  then  suggested  that  he  seek  a  new 
location,  which  he  did,  settling  in  Peru,  Indiana,  in 
1839.  Here  he  was  maiTied,  in  1S41,  to  Mary  Minerva 
Ewing,  of  Peru,  and  here  he  has  resided  for  forty  years, 
devoting  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  profession,  in 
which  he  now  stands  in  the  front  rank.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine,  in  184S,  Mr.  Ross  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  state  Legislature,  representing 
Miami  County  in  that  honorable  body.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1S65  to  the  same  position,  serving  the  state 
with  commendable  zeal  and  unswerving  integrity.  Mr. 
Ross  is  warm-hearted,  and  upright  in  his  dealings,  and 
is  very  much  attached  to  the  associations  that  cluster 
around  the  family  hearth-stone,  possessing  a  sympathetic 
nature,  almost  womanly  in  its  generous  impulses  and 
depth  of  affection.  His  politics  and  religious  belief, 
like  his  profession  in  life,  he  has  never  changed.  In 
the  former  he  has  been  and  remains  a  life-long  Demo- 
crat, while  the  Old-School  Presbyterian  Church  has 
always  held  his  creed.  He  is  decidedly  Calvinistic  in 
his  views.  Ten  children  have  been  born  to  him,  five 
of  whom  are  still  living,  all  married  but  the  youngest 
daughter,  who  is  now  completing  an  education.  The 
youngest  son  is  practjcing  law  with  his  father.  Several 
years   since   the   beloved  wife  of  his  youth,  the  mother 
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of  his  children,  left  him  to  mourn  henceforth  her  irrep- 
arable loss.  For  several  years  Mr.  Ross  has  acted  as 
attorney  for  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad,  having  his  office 
in  Logansport.  He  is  constitutionally  opposed  to  con- 
troversy, and  hence  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
advises  compromise,  wherever  it  can  he  made  without 
too  great  a  sacrifice.  He  possesses  a  disposition  yielding 
to  persuasion,  but  stubborn  to  resist  coercion.  His 
friends  throughout  the  stale  are  urging  his  name  for  the 
position  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  position 
which  few  are  better  able  to  fill  satisfactorily,  yet  one 
which  his  natural  diffidence  would  perhaps  lead  him  to 
refuse. 


•-M  ICHMOND,  COLONEL  NATII.\NIEL  V., 
liY  mayor  of  the  city  <if  Kokomo,  was  born  at  In- 
C'jJJ'  dianapolis,  July  26,  1833.  His  falher,  Ansel 
■XScJ  Richmond,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  of  New 
England  descent.  He  was  the  first  circuit  clerk  of 
-Madison  County,  and  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  November  22,  1S33,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  prominent  law  firm  of  Fletcher  &  Richmond, 
Indianapolis.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  S.  (Pendleton)  Rich- 
mond, was  born  in  Ohio,  and  her  ancestors  were  Vir- 
ginians, her  mother  having  been  a  cousin  of  President 
Madison.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Brown 
University,  in  Rhode  Island,  but  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  leave  before  the  close  ol  his  sophomore  year. 
In  the  hope  of  regaining  his  strength,  and  incited  by  a 
love  of  adventure,  he  set  out  for  a  trip  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  journey  was  m.ade 
through  Nchraska,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  to  Oregon 
There  he  remained  about  three  years,  engaging  in  busi- 
ness sufficient  to  meet  expenses,  and  traveling  in  various 
directions  over  much  of  that  territory,  and  enjoying 
Western  life  in  all  its  fullness  and  frccncss.  He  then 
weni  southward  into  California,  and  after  a  time  cm- 
barked  on  the  long  liomeward  voyage.  .Arriving  after 
a  stormy  pass.age  at  Nicaragua,  he  crossed  the  Isthmus 
without  hinderance,  though  it  was  about  the  time  of 
Oeneral  Walker's  filibustering  expedition,  then  rc-em- 
barked  for  New  Orleans,  ascended  the  Mississippi,  and 
It  last  reached  home  in  safety,  after  an  absence  of  just 
four  years,  having  started  on  the  Ilth  of  March,  1S52, 
and  returned  March  11,  1856.  To  a  young  man  such  a 
tour  was  a  memorable  one,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  his  life  and  character.  Young  Rich- 
mond then  became  a  student  of  law,  in  the  office  of 
Linds.ay  &  Harrison,  in  Kokomo,  and  was  .admitted  to 
the  bar  in  October,  1856.  The  following  month  Mr. 
Lindsay  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Richmond 
took  his  pl.acc,  remaining  in  that  connection  until  the 
fall  of  1S60.  He  w:is  then  cngaccd  as  the  spcci.al  col. 
lecting  ag.-nl   of  Fit/yil.I.nn   ,■<;   Hammond.  Indianapolis. 


But  at  last  the  "  irrepressible  conflict "  between  freedom 
and  slavery  culminated  in  the  appeal  to  arms,  and  the 
strength  and  talent  of  the  North  responded  to  the  Pres- 
ident's call  for  troops.  Mr.  Richmond  was  among  the 
first  to  go.  In  April,  1861,  he  joined  Captain  T.  M. 
Kirkpatrick's  company,  on  its  arrival  from  Kokomo, 
and  was  elected  second  lieutenant.  The  regiment  of 
which  this  company  formed  a  part,  served  under  Rose- 
crans  in  \Vest  Virginia,  Lieutenant  Richmond  acting 
much  of  the  time  as  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  that 
general.  August,  1S61,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  piomoted  in 
August,  1862,  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  served  also  under  Fremont  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  The  rest  of  his  military  career  is  contained  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Howard  County  Alias : 

"Succeeding  his  jTomotion,  Colonel  Richmond  had  a 
special  engagement  for  which  he  got  from  his  brigade 
commander,  (_*eneral  liuford,  a  high  compliment,  as  fol- 
lows: ' -\t  KcUey's  Ford  he  (Colonel  Richmond)  drove 
a  superior  force  of  infantry  out  of  the  woods,  running 
them  in  all  directions.  On  this  occasion  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  marked  gallantry.'  But  the  first  general 
engagement  in  which  his  regiment  took  part,  after  the 
eagle  was  placed  on  his  shoulders  was  the  batilc  of 
Manassas,  General  Pope  in  chief  command,  with  Clcn- 
eral  Buford  still  in  command  of  brigade.  During  ihat 
terrible  contest  this  Virginia  regiment  rcpelleil  a  charge 
from  Stewart's  cavalry,  and  in  the  changing  fortunes  of 
battle  counterchar^^ed  and  cut  its  way  through  the  lines 
of  the  same  intrepid  Confederate  general.  Aniielam 
and  South  Mounlain  followed  in  quick  succession  ;  after 
which  winter-quarters  were  sought  within  the  defenses 
of  Washington.  While  here  Colonel  Richmond  was 
placed  in  command  of  his  brigade.  The  canij>nign  of 
1S63  opening,  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  organized  under  command  of  Oeneral  I'leas- 
anton.  In  this  organization  the  F'irst  Vir(;inia  Cavalry, 
Colonel  Richmond,  was  assigned  to  the  First  Brigade, 
Oeneral  Farnsworth,  of  the  Third  Division,  General  Kil- 
patrick.  General  Custer  commanded  the  .Second  Brigade 
of  the  same  division.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Gcitysburgh, 
and  for  months  afterward  this  division  of  cavaliers  were 
almost  continually  in  the  saddle.  At  this  stage  of  the 
war  cavalry  had  become  an  important  ami  of  the  serv- 
ice, equally  so  in  heavy  engagements  as  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  enemy  or  upon  the  flying  raid.  Hence  in  the 
evcr-memor.able  struggle  to  repel  the  bold  invasion  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  that  invincible  division  of  cav- 
alry seemed  10  perform  a  part  almost  indispci  sable- 
Colonel  Richmond  and  hi*  brigade  were  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight;  within  thiity  feet  of  him  General  Farns- 
worth  w.as  killed  at  the  first  charge.  Being  ihe  ranking 
officer  now  left.  Colonel  Richmond  immediately  assumed 
command  of  the  First  Brig.ade,  conliniing  10  hold  the 
same  up  to  the  date  of  hi<  resignation,  the  next  Novem- 
ber, 1863.  In  following  and  harassing  Lee's  retreat, 
this  brigade  was  uniier  fire  more  or  less  every  day.  At 
Hagerstown  they  had  the  advance,  Custtr's  brigade 
being  further  towards  Willianispoit.  A  superior  force 
of  the  enemy  here  turned  and  made  battle  upon  iheni, 
and  for  a  time  threatened  to  surround  and  overpower 
Ihem,  but  with  true  military  instinct  Colonel  Richmond 
saw    ill    time    his    chance    for  esca|)c.      Upon    the   wcai; 
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point  a  charge  was  ordered,  and  with  impetuous,  resist- 
less valor,  they  cut  their  way  through  and  were  saved. 
Troops,  artillery,  supply  trains,  all  were  saved.  A  writer, 
about  that  time,  said  of  Colonel  Richmond,  'He  has 
won  an  enviable  distinction  as  a  cavalry  officer;  he  led 
a  brigade  through  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  and  lately 
in  our  movements,  and  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
board  of  inspectors  of  cavalry/  Suffering  from  mjuries 
received  by  the  falling  of  his  horse,  that  had  been  shot 
under  him  at  Raccot)n  Ford,  on  the  Rapidan,  he  pro- 
cured leave  of  al)sence.  and  withdrew  to  Culpepper 
Court  House.  But  getting  no  better  he  here  resigned, 
as  before  stated,  nnd  came  home.  Again,  unsolicited, 
in  the  spring  of  1865,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
colonel  in  General  Hancock's  Veteran  Reserve  Corps, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  superintendent  of  the  recruit- 
ing service  for  that  corps  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Serv- 
ing till  the  following  August,  he  resigned."' 

Colonel  Richmond  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been 
elected  to  important  offices.  From  1864  to  186S  he 
represented  his  district  in  the  state  Senate.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  city  council  in  1S69,  and  ngnin  during 
the  years  1S71  and  1S72;  and  in  May,  1S73,  ^^e  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Kokomo,  and  has  held  the 
office  three  consecutive  terms,  including  the  present  one. 
He  took  a  leading  interest  in  building  the  Wild  Cat 
Gravel  Road,  which  passes  directly  through  his  farm,  in 
Ervin  Township,  and  has  acted  as  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany ever  since  its  organization.  Colonel  Richmond 
was  married,  January  19,  1S58,  to  Miss  Mary  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  Peter  B.  Kennedy.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy.  A 
daughter  and  a  son  survive:  William,  born  December 
25,  1S64;  and  Glenn,  born  May  17.  1866.  The  Colonel 
was  made  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  gift  from  his  com- 
rades in  arms,  which  must  ever  be  a  pleasing  memento 
of  them,  and  of  camp  and  battle-field,  and  an  expression 
of  their  high  regard.  It  is  an  elegant  gold-mounted 
saber  and  belt,  of  regulation  pattern,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

"Colonel  N.  P.  Richmond,  from  his  friends  and 
brother  officers;  this  saber  is  presented  in  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  honor,  courage,  and  devotion." 

The  following  encomium  upon  the  First  Virginia  Cav- 
alry and  its  commander  is  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
Wheeling  Intelligence)-^  writing  under  date  of  September 
22,   1S62: 

"  I  will  just  here  speak  of  one  engagement  which 
will  at  once  prove  the  fighting  qualities  of  Colonel 
Richmond.  On  the  21st  of  August  our  pickets  were 
driven  in  from  the  posts  at  Kelley's  Ford,  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock. Colonel  Richmond  received  an  order  to 
proceed  with  his  regiment,  and  find,  if  possible,  the 
position  and  number  of  the  enemy.  At  noon  we  crossed 
the  river  and  found  the  enemy's  picketers  and  skirmish- 
ers in  force.  Considering  that  but  child's  play  we  drove 
them  before  us  with  ease.  Our  regiment  was  ordered 
to  take  the  center  and  advance  cautiously  through  the 
woods.  On  emerging  therefrom,  we  received  a  heavy 
volley  from  the  advance  regiment  of  a  brigade,  which 


we  found  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle ;  a  charge  was 
ordered,  and,  through  clouds  of  smoke  and  fire,  we 
dashed  upon  the  brigade.  The  gallant  Colonel,  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  raising  himself  in  his  saddle  and  flour- 
ishing his  saber,  cries  out  'Come  on,  my  bully  boys,'  and 
in  a  moment  they  were  lost  in  the  smoke.  The  inces- 
sant firing,  and  clashing  of  sabers  parrving  the  thrusted 
bayonet,  the  almost  demon-like  'cheering  of  our  men, 
formed  a  scene  beautifully  grand.  The  rebels  retreated, 
and  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  an  open  field  beyond 
the  road.  Colonel  Richmond  was  covered  with  blood 
from  head  to  foot.  Two  noble  fellows  who  were  at  his 
side  had  been  shot,  and  their  life's  blood  was  still  warm 
upon  his  clothes.  The  gallant  charge  of  this  regiment 
at  Bull  Run,  when  the  left  v\  ing  under  McDowell  was 
being  turned,  has  elicited  great  praise.  It  has  been  said 
ihat  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  by  keeping  the  enemy 
back,  saved  ten  thousand  of  McDowell's  infantry." 

Colonel  Richmond  is  familiar  with  nearly  every  part 
of  our  broad  land,  having  been  in  every  stale  and  terri* 
tory  in  the  Union  except  the  Carolinas  and  Alaska.  He 
possesses  energy,  courage,  self-reliance,  quick  perception 
and  decision,  all  the  qualities  that  make  the  successful 
military  officer  and  the  leader  in  civil  affairs;  yet  with 
these  is  united  a  modest  estimation  of  self  that  is  a 
"  candle  to  his  merit,"  revealing  more  clearly  the  gen- 
uine virtues  of  his  character, 

^OSE,  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  P,.,  de- 
\\  ceased,  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  was  a  brave,  patriotic 
-.  -  :-  soldier,  who  defended  his  country  against  foreign 
"i'j'u  aggression;  a  conscientious,  capable  legislator; 
and  a  man  of  lofty  moral  aspirations,  who  respected  the 
rights  and  endeavored  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  February  15, 
1792,  and  died  in  Wabash,  Indiana,  May  9th,  1S75, 
aged  eighty-three  years.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is 
known.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1812,  he  enlisted  as 
ensign  in  the  I5lh  Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry, 
under  General  Pike,  and  in  the  following  May  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant,  and  served  two  years  in  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Little  York,  where,  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder-magazine,  three  to  four  hundred  of  his  regiment 
were  killed,  together  with  General  Pike,  the  commander. 
He  was  also  at  the  battles  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  Lundy's 
Lane,  Bridgewater,  Chippewa,  and  part  of  his  regiment 
was  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  He  was  also  with 
Commodore  McDonough  in  the  engagement  on  Lake 
Champlain.  In  1S17  he  removed  from  New  Jersey  to 
Indiana,  and  engaged  in  farming.  Five  years  later  he 
organized  Union  County,  and  was  elected  sheriff,  hold- 
ing that  office  by  re-election  three  terms.  In  the  years 
1S24,  1S31,  and  1840  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Union 
County  in  the  Legislature;  and  in  the  discharge  of  that 
dutv  he  voted  fur  the  first  railroad  in  the  state,  and  for  the 
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Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  As  iIk-  iH-upk-  had 
lively  few  facilities  for  ac.|uainims;  ihemscl 
public  affairs,  Mr.  Rose  gave  ihem  a  summaiy  of  Leg- 
islative proceeding,  m  the  session  of  1825  and  1S26,  in 
a  "Circular,"  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract, 
of  general  interest,  n.%,  in  showing  the  slender  resources 
of  the  state  and  of  Union  County  at  that  period,  it 
enables  the  reader  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  progress 
of  the  last  half-century  : 

"After  strenuous  opposition,  a  law  wxs  passed  attach- 
in"  two  miles  of  I-'ranklin  to  Union  County,  which  will 
add  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  polls  to  our  pop- 
ulation, make  a  considerable  addition  to  our  revenue, 
and  be  the  means,  I  trust,  of  relieving  the  people  of 
some  part  of  this  year's  taxes.  There  was  lemain.ng  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  Treasurer  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1S25,  the  sum  of  $6,332.27.  The  assessments  for  the 
year'  1S25  amounted  to  $40,l3I-39;  add  to  this  the 
56,332.27,  and  the  amount  in  the  treasury  wdl  be 
346,463.66.  What  the  probable  expense  will  be  for  the 
present  year  I  am  not  able  lo  say.  The  public  debt,  as 
offici.allv' returned,  amounts  to  521,301.62.  In  1S20  the 
assessments  amounted   lo  S14.978  ;  and  in  1824  to  544." 

445 showing  an  increase  in  four  years  of  S29.467.      It 

gives  me  much  pleasure  10  be  able  to  say  that  our 
county  revenue  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there  being 
more  than  four  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury." 

In  tS22  Mr.  Rose  was  elected  colonel  of  the  i6lh 
Regiment  Indiana  Militia,  and  in  1830  elected  biigadier- 
gcneral.  In  1852  General  Rose  applied  for  a  bounty 
land-warrant,  which  application,  and  the  Congressional 
proceeding  to  which  it  gave  rise,  recalled  a  certain  re- 
markable event  in  his  career  as  a  soldier.  This  event 
was  a  duel  between  himself  and  First  Lieutenant  Rob- 
erts, of  the  same  company.  During  the  military  oper.a- 
tions  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1814,  when  Lieutenant 
Roberts  was  in  command  of  the  company,  they  were 
suddenly  attacked.  lie  faltered,  and  began  to  retreat, 
when  Lieutenant  Rose  sprang  forward,  in  his  impetuous 
valor,  and,  without  intending  to  usurp  authority,  virtually 
assumed  the  chief  command,  and,  leading  the  men  to  the 
charge,  rei>ulsed  the  enemy.  This  gallantry  won  the 
applause  of  the  regiment;  and,  slung  with  jealousy. 
Lieutenant  Roberts  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat, 
and  the  latter  accepted  the  issue,  it  being  thought  dis- 
honorable in  those  days  to  decline  a  challenge.  The 
duel  was  fought  with  pistols,  and  both  were  wounded. 
In  consequence  of  this  violation  of  army  regulations, 
the  names  of  both  combatants  were  stricken  from  the 
rolls  by  order  of  General  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War. 
The  remaining  facts  on  which  the  application  was  made 
mav  be  seen  in  the  following  portions  of  the  report  of 
the  "Committee  on  Private  Land  Claims:" 

"At  this  time  record  evidence  alone  was  permitted 
to  establish  the  tiualifications  of  the  service:  and  the 
a))plication  of  General  Rose  was  refused  because  the 
record  of  his  discharge  did  not  seem  to  bring  him  within 
the  letter  of  the  law.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  this 
decision    to   the   Serrelarv    of    the    li  '        "^   ""' 


the  official 


superior  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  Notwith- 
standing his  favorable  inclination  lo  the  application,  a 
reference  was  made  by  him  10  the  Secretary  of  War,  lo 
determine  if  this  discharge  was  within  the  meaning  of 
tie  act  of  28tli  of  September,  1858.  The  decision  was 
adverse  to  the  application.  .  .  .  It  is  underslood 
to  be  in  the  view  that  Rose's  services  were  meritorious, 
notwithstanding  this  instance  of  iransgression  of  disci- 
pline, and  in  the  spirit,  if  noi  in  the  letter,  of  ihis  law-, 
which  left  him  standing  on  a  fooling  (^f  common  merit 
with  other  officers  of  the  war.  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  makes  use  of  the  following  language:  'The 
claim,  therefore,  was  rejected  upon  pure  technical  grounds 
alone,  which  were  deemed  imperative  under  the  jirovis- 
ions  of  the  act  of  1S50;  although,  upon  its  intrinsic 
merits,  it  w.as  my  opinion,  and  slill  is,  thai  the  claim  is 
a  meritorious  one,  which,  althoug|j  there  is  no  authority 
in  this  department  to  allow  under  existing  laws,  is  a  just 
and  proper  one  for  the  beneliceni  interposilion  of  Con- 
gress.' Taking  into  consideration,  then,  his  volunteer 
enlistment  in  the  service,  his  prompt  piefermenl,  which 
implies  merit,  the  duration  and  held  of  service,  ihc 
commendation  of  his  official  comrades,  his  discharge 
from  the  service  by  general  oider.s,  the  pending  appli- 
cation for  restoration  to  his  rank  during  ihe  war,  and 
the  objection  (technical,  purely)  for  excluding  him  from 
the  bcnehts  of  the  .act  of  1S50.  the  committee  can  not 
but  think  his  services  were  meritorious.  an<l  his  discharge 
not  dishonorable.  The  comniiltec,  therefore,  lepoit 
back  the  bill,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  passed." 

Hon.  S.  W.  Parker,  who  introduced  the  bill,  was 
unable  to  carry  it  through  lo  a  successful  issue;  but, 
three  years  later,  the  Hon.  John  U.  I'ctlit  made  a  sim- 
ilar elTorl,  and  hnally  succeeded  in  securing  its  passage. 
The  official  correspondence  between  Hon.  John  U. 
Pettit  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  shows,  in  part,  the  obstacles  the 
former  had  to  overcome  in  obtaining,  through  act  of 
Congress,  the  desired  land-warrant.  General  Rose  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  M.isonic  Fraternity.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Hanna 
Lodge,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  by  the  lodge 
of  his  eighty-third  birthday,  gives  in  brief  the  history 
of  his  connection  w  ith  the  Older : 

"  I  have  tried  to  live  the  great  principles  of  Masonry 
this  liftv-eight  years,  as  an  upright  and  good  man,  in 
order  to' make  the  Order  and  the  world  better  .and  hap- 
pier for  my  having  lived  in  it.  Herewith  please  accept 
my  portrait,  representing  one  of  the  pioneer  fathers  in 
Masonry,  having  helped  10  fnini  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  state  of  Indiana,  lanuarv  12.  181S.  I  was  a  dele- 
gate 10  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  in  1S19,  3s.sisted  in 
the  organization  of  three  blue  lodges  and  two  chai'lers. 

The  following  is  from  an  obituary  by  Wabash  Chap- 
ter, No.  26,  Royal  Arch  Masons: 

"No  Koval  Arch  Mason  of  our  membership  wM 
more  faithfu'l  in  attending  the  various  communications 
of  our  chapter,  none  who  admired  its  teachings  and  live<l 
up  to  them  mine  perfectly,  none  whose  general  charac- 
ter was  so  above  criticism." 

He  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.     At  his  demise  he  was  trustee  of  Noble 
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Township.  John  B.  Rose  was  married  to  Beulah  Bond, 
of  Cumberland,  New  Jersey,  in  1S20.  Seven  children 
were  born  to  them,  six  of  wliom  are  living:  Levi  B., 
Mary,  Rebecca,  Burr,  Harriet,  and  Martha.  Hannah, 
the  oldest  daughter,  died  in  1874.    His  wife  died  in  1873. 


'"fHoSS,  JOHN  HARVEY,  M.  D.,  of  Kokomo,  was 
born  in  Rockingham  County.  Virginia,  May  17, 
His  father,  David  Ross,  a  native  of  New 
'c'J  Jersey,  was  at  that  time  a  farmer,  but  a  few  years 
later  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  of  which  for  many  years  he  had 
been  an  active  and  worthy  member.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Whiiesell,  was  a  plain,  domestic 
Christian  woman,  greatly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her 
family.  His  education  from  his  childhood  until  his  thir- 
teenth year  was  obtained  in  private  subscription  schools 
in  his  native  county.  He  then  attended  for  three  years 
a  private  academy,  of  which  his  father  was  a  director. 
Mr.  Ross,  who  was  of  decided  anti-slavery  proclivities, 
seeing  the  approach  of  the  war,  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily, in  1S60,  to  Vigo  County,  Indiana.  Soon  afterward 
the  subiect  of  this  sketch  there  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Union  army,  in  Company  K,  115th  Regiment  Indi- 
ana Volunteers.  After  the  war  Mr.  Ross  pursued  his 
studies  privately,  while  working  on  the  farm  at  home, 
and  while  teaching  .school.  In  his  twenty-second  year 
he  entered  the  ministry,  in  the  same  Church  with  his 
father,  and  labored  in  this  capacity  four  years.  During 
that  period  of  clerical  work  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
medical  education,  and  at  its  close  entered  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. There  he  spent  one  year.  Then,  after  practicing 
medicine  a  few  months,  he  entered  the  St.  Louis  Med- 
ical College,  where  he  remained  one  college  year,  and 
graduated  as  a  doctor  of  medicine.  He  immediately 
opened  an  office  in  Hannibal,  Missouri,  but,  after  re- 
maining for  one  year,  removed  to  Kokomo,  Indiana 
There  he  engaged  in  practice,  and  soon  took  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession  in  that 
city  and  Howard  County.  Doctor  Ross  is  a  member 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  takes  considerable  inter- 
est in  local  politics.  He  is  at  present  coroner  of  the 
county,  and  has  been  nominated  for  re-election.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of 
Kokomo.  He  is  a  Master-mason,  and  a  member  of  the 
Howard  County  Medical  Society,  of  the  Kokomo  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Soci- 
ety. His  wife  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  Peter  Drake  (lately  deceased),  of  Clark  County,  Illi- 
nois. The  foregoing  is  a  brief,  unadorned  record  of  a 
man,  not  yet  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  who  has  talent 
sufficient,  when  aided  by  patient  effort,  to  elevate  him  to 
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distinction.  His  ministerial  work,  requiring,  as  it  often 
did,  the  manifestation  of  lender  sympathy  for  those  in 
distress  of  body  or  of  mind,  was  a  peculiar,  and,  in 
certain  respects,  an  invaluable  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession of  healing;  and  his  labors  also  partially  devel- 
oped abilities,  both  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  left  to  decay  in  the  absorbing  duties 
of  medical  practice.  Few  indeed  have  been  more  dili- 
gent in  self-culture,  more  capable  in  the  application  of 
principles,  or  more  deserving  of  such  hard-earned  suc- 
cess. In  commending  the  virtues  of  his  character  and 
his  efficient  treatment  of  disease,  his  fellow-citizens  do 
not  forget  his  comparative  youth,  and  the  fact  that  he 
will  probably  have  yet  many  years  in  which  to  extend 
his  practice  and  influence. 
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T.  JOHN,  ROBERT  T.,  attorney-at-law,  junior 
1;  member  of  the  firm  of  Steele  &  St.  John,  Marion, 
was  bora  in  Covington  County,  Mississippi,  Oclo- 
^^8  ber  27,  1S2S.  His  father.  Doctor  Samuel  St.  John, 
was,  for  a  time,  a  surgeon  in  General  Jackson's  army, 
in  the  War  of  1S12.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Nancy  Darling.  Her  father  and  the  father  of  Doctor 
St.  John  both  served  as  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  until  the  independence  of  the  col- 
onies was  established.  Doctor  St.  John  obtained  his 
medical  education  in  New  York.  In  1817  he  removed 
to  Indiana;  but,  after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  he 
went,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  wife's  brother, 
to  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  then  removed  to  Mississippi,  and  thence, 
because  of  his  wife's  feeble  health,  to  Ohio.  In  1S45  ^^^ 
settled  in  Indiana,  in  Grant  County,  where  he  organ- 
ized the  first  Masonic  lodge  In  that  county,  and  became 
its  first  master.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Grant 
County  Medical  Society,  and  was  its  first  president.  An 
excellent  physician,  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and 
an  affectionate  father,  his  influence  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  character  of  his  son.  Robert  St.  John 
received  such  instruction  as  could  then  be  afforded  in 
the  common  schools  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  He  had  an 
eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  read  book  after  book, 
always  selecting,  when  possible,  those  that  he  thought 
would  in  some  degree  prepare  him  for  a  professional 
life,  to  which  he  aspired  even  in  boyhood.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  entered  an  office  as  a  student  of  law, 
and  studied  there  four  years.  In  1847  ^^  ^^'^s  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Grant  County.  He  had  long  cherished  a 
desire  for  travel  and  adventure;  and,  as  his  health  was 
somewhat  impaired  by  close  application  to  study,  he 
determined  to  take  a  long  journey.  Accordingly,  he 
started  for  California  "in  search  of  health  and  a  for- 
tune."     He   says,    *'The    first    I    found,    but    the    latter 
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eluded  me."  The  tour  aKo  emliraccd  a  visit  to  Oregon, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  two  and  a  half  years,  he  returned  to  Indiana; 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Wabash 
in  1851.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Marion,  where  he  has 
since  remained,  actively  employed  in  the  duties  of  an 
attorney.  -Mr.  St.  John  is  a  zealous  and  influential 
member  of  the  Kepulilican  party.  He  h.as  filled  the 
office  of  prosecutiny  attorney  ;  in  1863  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  state  Senate,  but  was  defeated.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  from 
Grant  County,  but  resigned  after  serving  forty  days. 
He  w,is  cho>en,  in  1873,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
control  of  the  Northern  Imliana  Penitentiary,  and  served 
two  years.  He  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  but  the  nomina- 
tion was  not  sustained  at  the  polls.  iMr.  St.  John  is  not 
a  member  of  any  secret  society.  His  family  were  Meth- 
odists, but  he  belongs  to  no  Church.  In  October,  1859, 
he  married  Miss  Emily  Ward,  of  Michigan  City.  Rob- 
ert St.  John  possesses  talents  of  a  high  order.  His  mind 
is  adapted  to  abstruse  thought,  to  the  consideration  of 
abstract  themes,  and  hence  he  is  enabled  to  comprehend 
legal  principles  readily,  and  lo  master  intricate  cases. 
He  has  an  extensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  law, 
and  is  thought  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the 
bench.  As  an  advocate  he  hohls  a  leading  place  at  the 
bar.  His  arguments  before  the  court  are  clear,  strong, 
and  pointed,  and  are  pre>cnted  with  animation  and  force. 
He  is  more  logical  than  impassioned,  relying  almost 
wholly  upon  facts  and  princijiles,  and  appealing  to  the 
reason  rather  than  to  the  emotions.  He  is  a  marked 
cx.ample  of  a  self-made  man  ;  for,  unaided,  he  h.is  won 
his  w.iy  from  poverty  and  comparative  obscurity  to  his 
present  enviable  position.  He  has  a  large  fund  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  is  a  man  of  broad  views  and  decided 
opinions.  He  is  fond  of  social  intercourse,  is  a  good  con- 
versationalist, and  a  highly  respected  citizen. 


AVLEU,  HENRV  HEXTON,  lawyer,  of  Hunt- 
ington, Indiana,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
■;-.5  Ohio,  March  31,  1S36.  His  parents  were  Martin 
'-'•■''  Z.  and  Barbara  Sayler,  and  he  is  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  live  children.  His  grandfather,  Daniel  Sayler, 
was  twice  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Stale  Legislature  prior 
to  1820.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State 
Legislature-  in  1S40  and  1S41.  His  mother's  father, 
Henry  lli]>ple,  was  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  I'leas  from  about  1832  until  1836.  In  August, 
1836,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Indiana, 
v.-here  he  remained  until  1S47,  then  going  to  Illinois. 
Mr.  Saylcr's  education  was  almost  entirely  that  of  the 
common  school,  attending  ilie  Illinois  Wesleyan  f'nivc.- 


sity,  at  liloomington,  one  year  (1852-53)  only,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  on  account  of 
defective  sight.  He  then  commenced  leaching  school 
and  reading  law  in  Eulton  County,  Illinois,  where  he 
remained  until  the  summer  of  1855,  when  he  went  to 
Preble  County,  Ohio,  teaching  there  until  the  winter 
of  1858-59.  Continuing  his  Law  studies,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1859,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  March  31,  1874,  w.as  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  1859  he  removed  lo  Indiana,  an<l,  after  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Delphi,  settled  at  Huntington,  where 
he  beg,an  his  profession,  which  he  has  since  followed, 
residing  all  the  time  at  that  place  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  months  at  Indianapolis  and  Connersville.  He 
IS  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  in  1872.  In  1862  he  was  the 
candidate  for  recorder  of  Huntington  County,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  Republican  ticket  w.as  defeated.  July 
15,  1863,  he  joined  the  Union  army,  and  wa.s  mustered 
in  .as  fust  lieutenant  ;  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month  he 
was  promoted  as  captain,  and  on  the  3<1  of  September 
was  made  major  of  the  IlSth  Indiana  Volunteers,  and, 
with  the  regiment,  was  mustered  out  March  I,  1864, 
having  been  in  East  Tennessee  during  the  occupancy  of 
that  countjy  by  Longstreet,  and  in  the  battles  of  Illue 
Springs,  Taz-cwell,  Clinch  River,  and  a  number  of  skir* 
mishes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd-fellows,  and  has 
passed  the  chairs  of  the  subordinate  lodge  and  encamjv 
ment.  He  is  a  member  and  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Huntington.  January  17,  1856,  he  w.as  mar- 
ried, in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Isabella  Hart, 
whose  ancestors  were  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
Dunkers,  or  Cerman  liaptists.  They  have  two  children, 
both  sons. 


*IIIKK,    El.liLRT   HAMILTON",    president  of  the 


,,  First  National  Bank,  of  Peru,  was  born  in  Frank- 
•■•;  lin  County,  Indiana,  February  14,  1818.  He  was 
'3  the  second  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Stout) 
Shirk,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  respectively,  lie 
attended  the  common  school  and  remained  on  his  father's 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  then  studied 
two  years  in  the  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and 
taught  the  two  succeeding  years  in  the  county  seminary 
at  Rushville,  Indiana.  In  May,  1844,  he  settled  in 
Peru.  There,  for  eleven  years,  he  was  engaged  as  a 
merchant;  first,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Ilarland  two 
years,  and  afterward  alone.  In  1855  he  commenced 
buying  and  selling  Western  lands:  and  has  since  oper- 
ated largely  in  real  estate.  .\t  present  he  is  the  owner 
of  a  large  amount  of  city  property,  and  numerous  val- 
ualdo    farms,    besides   immense   tracts  in    the   West   and 
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South.  In  one  of  the  South-western  st;t1es  alone,  he  is 
possessed  of  no  less  than  forty  tliousand  acres.  In  1S57 
he  established  a  private  bank,  and  has  ever  since  been 
largely  interested  in  the  banking  business.  In  1S60 
he  engaged  again  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1S67  the 
firm  of  Kilgore  &  Shirk  was  formed,  and  later  it  was 
changed  to  Kilgore,  Shirk  &  Co.,  and  it  now  carries  on 
a  very  extensive  general  business.  When  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  Peru,  uas  chartered,  in  1S64,  Mr.  Shirk 
became  its  president,  in  which  position  he  still  remains. 
This  institution  was  started  with  a  capital  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  soon  after  increased  to  one 
hundred  thousand  ;  it  now  has  a  .surplus  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  which  makes  an  actual  capital  of  four  hundred 
thousand,  and  it  thus  occupies  the  third  position  among 
all  the  national  banks  in  the  state,  as  to  its  capital  and 
surplus.  Mr.  Shirk  at  first  voted  with  the  Whig  party, 
and  afterward  became  a  Republican  ;  but  he  is  in  no  sense 
a  politician.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
contributes  generously  to  the  support  of  his  own  Church 
and  for  the  general  work  of  that  denomination.  He  was 
married,  June  18,  1S45,  to  May  Wright,  daughter  of 
William  Wright,  of  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  who  was 
of  English  descent.  They  have  had  four  children,  three 
of  whom,  two  sons  and  one  daughter  are  living;  Mil- 
ton is  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Peru,  and 
Elbert  W.  is  a  banker,  of  Tipton,  Indiana.  The  daugh- 
ter's name  is  Alice.  Mr.  Shirk  is  of  medium  height, 
erect,  and  very  slender.  He  generally  enjoys  good 
health,  and  there  are  few  men  of  his  years  who  are  al)Ie 
to  lead  so  active  a  life.  His  continued  industry  and 
careful  management  of  his  busiiiess  have  been  rewarded 
with  financial  success.  His  manner  is  courteous  and 
gentlemanly,  and  one  soon  feels  at  ease  in  his  presence. 
His  home  is  situated  in  the  center  of  beautiful  and 
spacious  grounds,  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  He 
is  blessed  with  a  conscientious  Christian  wife,  and  indus- 
trious, respectful  children. 


KTEELE,  colonel  ASBURY,  attorney -.at -law, 
^1  Marion,  was  born  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky, 
\&i  January  J,  1814.  He  was  the  thirteenth  in  a 
''&  family  of  fourteen  children  ;  and  is  of  Irish-English 
descent.  His  father,  Joseph  Steele,  was  the  son  of 
Abraham  Steele,  born  in  Ireland,  from  which  country 
he  emigrated  to  Maryland,  and  settled  near  Patapsco 
Neck.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Susannah 
Fields,  belonged  to  an  English  family  noted  for  their 
longevity — her  brother  William  and  her  sister  Elizabeth 
each  nearly  passing  the  age  of  one  hundred.  The  par- 
ents of  Colonel  Steele  emigrated  from  Maryland  to 
Kentucky  in  17S9,  when  that  country  was  entirely 
unsettled,  .and   both   beast    and    savage  opposed  the  en- 


croaching pioneer.  The  father  died  when  this  son  was 
quite  young;  and  the  family  removed  in  1S28  to  Fay- 
ette County,  Indiana.  Mr.  Steele  received  but  limited 
instruction  in  boyhood  ;  and  worked  on  the  farm  until 
1S41,  when  he  became  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Caleb  B.  Smith,  afterward  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. After  ten  months  of  hard  study  Mr.  Steele  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Out  of  a  class  of  five,  only  he 
and  one  other  passed  the  examination.  He  continued  to 
study  in  Judge  Smith's  oflice  until  two  years  h.ad  expired, 
when,  in  February,  1843,  '^'^  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  Marion.  Owing  to  the  illness  of 
his  wife,  Mr.  Steele  could  not  transact  business  in  other 
parts  of  the  circuit,  and  it  became  necessary,  therefore, 
for  him  to  engage  in  work  which  would  not  require  a 
protracted  absence  from  home.  Accordingly  he  ac- 
cepted, in  1S45,  the  nomination  for  clerk  of  the  court; 
and  was  elected.  In  this  office  he  served  five  years; 
and  then  resigned,  and  resumed  practice,  in  partnership 
with  Howell  D.  Thompson.  The  fii-m  of  Steele  & 
Thompson  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  Mr.  Steele  was  nominated,  in  lS6o,  as  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Eleventh  District,  but 
was  defeated  by  John  P.  C.  Shanks.  In  1S61,  when 
the  guns  of  Beauregard  waked  the  slumbering  North  to 
arms,  Mr.  Steele  was  among  the  first  to  respond.  He 
raised  the  34th  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  appointed 
colonel.  The  regiment  went  to  the  front  well  drilled 
and  equipped,  and  the  men  were  greatly  attached  to 
their  commander.  All  seemed  favorable  for  long  and 
useful  service,  when  Colonel  Steele  became  entirely  dis- 
abled by  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  was  compelled 
to  resign  in  the  fall  of  1S62.  He  then  returned  home; 
and,  being  obliged  to  deny  himself  the  privilege  of  mil- 
itary service  in  defense  of  the  flag,  he  recommenced  the 
practice  of  law,  with  Robert  T.  St.  John,  his  present  part- 
ner. In  1S70,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  Senate,  and  served  four  years,  being  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  during  the  last  session.  He  intro- 
duced several  important  bills,  which  passed  both  Houses. 
Among  them  was  "A  bill  to  protect  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  the  tolls  and  revenues  thereof,  from  sale 
or  sequestration  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  lien  anterior 
in  point  of  date  to  the  transfer  of  said  canal  to  the 
trustees  in  1S47."  The  bill  proposed  to  make  the  state 
a  pariy  to  any  suit  instituted  for  the  sale  of  said  canal, 
or  any  part  thereof,  including  the  action  then  pending 
in  the  Carroll  Circuit  Court.  Colonel  Steele  was  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  secure  its  passage,  and  to  this  end 
made  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the 
.Senate.  He  was  in  the  second  session  successful,  and 
the  passing  of  that  act  secured  the  state  against  the 
payment  of  twenty  million  dollars.  It  was  afterward 
incorporated  in  the  state  constitution.  In  the  camj^aign 
of  1868  he  was  strongly  solicited   to  become  a  candidate 
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for  Congress,  bul  positively  refused.  These  nominations, 
except  those  made  prior  to  1861,  were  tendered  by  the 
Republican  party,  to  which  Colonel  Steele  became  at- 
tached at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  At  that 
lime,  together  with  a  great  many  other  Douglas  Dem- 
ocrats, he  found  that  his  convictions  were  opposed  to 
the  sympathies  of  his  party.  He  has  never  sought  offi- 
cial position,  always  preferring;  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion to  those  of  a  political  office.  The  firm  of  Steele  & 
St.  John  is  the  ablest  and  most  influential  in  the  county. 
They  are  attorneys  for  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad,  and, 
without  effort  to  obtain  patronage,  are  almost  overtaxed 
with  business.  Colonel  Steele  is  not  a  member  of  any 
secret  society.  He  is  somewhat  independent  in  his  relig- 
ious views,  but  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Campbellites  than  with  those  of  any  other  de- 
nomination. He  was  brought  up  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
with  which  his  parents  were  connected.  September  5, 
1838,  he  married  Miss  Louisa  Wadom,  a  native  of 
Indiana,  daughter  of  Wilson  and  Lois  Wadom,  early 
l>ioneers  of  this  state.  This  marriage  was  blessed  with 
seven  children,  of  whom  five  are  living:  Major  George 
W. ;  Richard  G.,  a  lawyer;  Asbury  E.,  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  the  Twenty-eighth  Judicial  Circuit;  Theresa 
L.,  wife  of  Doctor  George  W.  Daniel,  of  Sweetser, 
(jrant  County;  and  William  Douglas,  deputy  auditor 
of  Grant  County.  Their  mother  died  in  1869.  Colonel 
Steele  marrieil  again,  June  7,  1870,  his  second  wife  being 
Miss  Nellie  N.  Connor.  Colonel  Steele,  though  not  a 
polished  orator,  is  a  powerful  man  before  a  jury  in  crim- 
inal courts.  Blessed  with  a  very  retentive  memory,  he 
has  at  ready  command  the  necessary  facts  and  princii")lcs, 
and  marshals  them  in  logical  array;  he  possesses  a  force 
of  mingled  pathos  and  scorn  that  makes  him  almost 
irresistible.  He  does  not  confine  himself,  however,  to 
criminal  jiractice,  but  also  engages  successfully  in  civil 
cases.  In  the  Senate,  as  already  seen,  he  at  once  be- 
came a  leader,  and  rendered  the  state  invaluable  service. 
In  the  army,  he  was  proved  to  lie  a  man  of  indomitable 
will  and  utter  fearlessness;  and  his  necessary  resigna- 
tion was  deeply  regretted  by  both  officers  and  men.  He 
is  unassuming  without  diffidence,  and  resolute  without 
rashness — a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  yet  a 
general  favorite.  He  is  very  genial  and  agreeable  in 
society,  and  is  possessed  of  lasting  faithfulness  in 
friendship. 

m. 

■jpTlTT.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  attorney-at-law. 
j^  Huntington,  was  born  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  Feb- 
';_:v:  ruary  6,  1S43.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  (and  Harriet) 
''■'S>  Stult,  a  wealthy  farmer.  At  the  age  of  six  ye.irs  he 
removed  with  his  ])arents  to  Whitley  County,  Indiana, 
wher.e  he  attended  the  graded  and  normal  schools,  and 
received  a  goo<l  sound  education.      March  4,    1S63.  he. 


with  his  parents,  removed  to  Huntington  County,  where 
he  immediately  entered  the  law-office  of  the  Hon.  D.  O. 
Dailey,  where,  after  a  two  years'  study  of  the  law,  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  February  9,  1865.  He  at  once 
entered  upon  his  calling  at  Huntington,  in  which  he 
still  continues,  enjoying  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  being  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  heads  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  county.  He  is  a  man  of  great  study  and 
research,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  all  matters  of  law. 
In  early  life  he  was  always  of  a  studious  nature,  and 
given  to  discussion  and  debate.  Although  designed  by 
his  parents  for  a  physician,  he  adopted  law  from  choice 
and  natural  inclination.  He  has  been  three  limes  elected 
m.ayor  of  Huntington  — first  under  the  old  town  corpo- 
ration, and  afterwards  when  it  became  a  city  corporation. 
Mr.  Stutt  is  a  man  of  great  personal  popularity,  which 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  thus  chosen  in 
a  strongly  Democratic  town,  he  himself  being  a  Repub- 
lican. For  three  terms  he  w.is  deputy  prosecuting  at- 
torney, under  Judges  Dudley  H.  Chase,  B.  K.  I  bach, 
and  Judge  Hess.  During  the  term  of  his  office  he  took 
a  very  active  part  in  street  improvements,  and  his  influ- 
ence and  earnest  service  in  the  matter  enabled  the  cor- 
poration to  entirely  pay  olT  its  debt,  amounting  to  some 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars.  Some  four  years  since  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  in  which  he  has 
advanced  as  far  as  chapter  and  council.  He  has  been 
an  Odd-fellow  for  something  like  sixteen  years,  and  in 
that  society  he  has  taken  every  degree,  including  en- 
campment. .\t  the  age  of  ten  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Church  in  his  town 
for  some  two  years.  He  formerly  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Sunday-school,  of  which  he  was  secretary  an<l 
treasurer  for  nine  years.  He  is  a  Republican,  alw.iys 
taking  a  responsible  part  in  the  canvass.  L>ecember  26, 
1872.  he  was  married  to  Mary  A.  I'urviance,  a  most 
estimable  lady,  daughter  of  James  I'urviance,  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  Huntington.  Mr.  Stull  is  of  fine 
personal  appearance  and  impressive  presence,  a  bright, 
intelligent,  and  courteous  gentleman,  of  fine  language, 
speaking  readily,  and  is  honored,  respectetl.  and  beloved. 


.  TENCER.  JACOli  W.,  an  eminent  citizen  of  M.i- 
rion.  Grant  County,  was  a  native  of  Somerset.  Pcnn- 
sylvariia,  where  he  was  born  on  the  19th  of  ^!arch, 
■'  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret 
(Armstrong)  Spencer.  His  father  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business,  in  which  he  obtained  good  success  and 
accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  Riches,  however, 
bring  no  exemption  from  many  of  the  disasters  of  life, 
as  was  experienced  by  him.  Being  out  riding  one  day, 
his  team  became  frightened  at  some  object  on  the  ro.id 
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niid  ran  away,  throwing  Mr.  Spencer  out,  and  inflicting  i 
such  injuries  upon  him  that  he  shortly  after  died.  The 
estate  became  involved  in  litigation,  the  lieirs  quarreled, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  whole  was  swallowed  up  in 
lawyers'  fees  and  expenses  of  court,  with  the  exception 
of  a  half  section  of  wild  land  in  Perry  County,  Ohio. 
To  what  lucky  accident  it  happened  that  this  was  not  I 
also  devoured  by  the  disciples  of  Coke  and  Blackstone  ' 
we  can  not  tell;  it  may  have  been  that  they  regarded  it 
as  worthless.  Land  was  frequently  given  away  at  that 
time  by  owners  rather  than  pay  the  taxes.  Here  the 
widow,  with  a  sad  heart,  prepared  to  emigrate.  She 
had  ten  children:  James,  Jessie,  George  A.,  Thomas, 
William,  Benjamin  M.,  Jacob  M.,  Olive,  Robert,  and 
Jane,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead  with  the  exception  of 
Benjamin,  aged  seventy-four,  and  his  sister  Olive.  Im- 
mediately upon  reaching  the  new  home  the  trees  were 
to  be  girdled  and  cut  down,  the  soil  plowed  as  well  ns 
it  could  be,  Indian  corn  and  a  trifle  of  wheat  raised, 
and  some  pigs  fattened.  The  operation  of  reclaiming 
wild  land  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  it  presents  for  many 
years  a  desolate  appearance,  from  the  multitude  of  stumps 
still  remaining.  He  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  toiled 
assiduously  on  the  farm  at  this  work,  and  the  place 
gradually  improved,  both  in  looks  and  in  the  quantity 
of  its  crops.  He  was  not  allowed  to  attend  school  ex- 
cept in  the  winter  time,  and  indeed  there  generally  was 
no  instruction  given  in  summer.  The  edifice  in  which 
the  children  were  taught  was  of  logs,  roughly  hewed, 
and  plastered  with  clay  at  the  interstices.  Huge  crev- 
ices admitted  the  cold  air  in  the  winter  time,  chilling 
the  room  so  that  not  even  the  capacious  fire-place  could 
warm  it.  A  sheet  of  greased  paper  made  the  window, 
and  the  seats  were  the  rudest  kind  of  benches.  There 
were  few  branches  taught,  and  there  was  no  uniformity 
of  text-books.  Such  knowledge  as  was  there  imparted 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  he  obtained,  and  was 
able  to  make  use  of  ever  after.  In  his  twenty-third  year 
he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  an  enterprising  mer- 
chant. Judge  Hood,  whi.i  invited  him  to  lake  a  ]:ilace  in 
his  establishment.  This  he  did,  and  he  made  such  rapid 
progress,  and  showed  such  good  business  qualifications, 
that  he  was  subsequently  admitted  as  a  partner.  This 
relation  continued  a  couple  of  years,  when  he  moved 
back  to  the  home  farm,  which  he  subsequently  pur- 
chased. He  did  not,  however,  return  alone,  but  took  a 
young  wife  with  him.  She  wa^  Miss  Eleanor  L.  Moeller, 
and  belonged  to  the  same  neighborhood.  She  continued 
a  faithful  consort  to  him  for  forty  years,  and  until  his 
death,  bringing  up  a  large  family,  and  giving  him  coun- 
sel and  aid  when  needed.  She  still  survives.  His  mother 
remained  with  them,  and  he  supported  her  till  her  death. 
Mr.  Spencer  immediately  began  to  improve  his  farm, 
making  new  fences  and  out-buildings,  and  putting  up  a 
large  brick  house,  which  took  the  place  of  an  old  log  one. 


He  remained  thereuntil  1849.  when  he  removed  to  Grant 
County,  buying  a  place  near  .Marion,  the  county  seat. 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  him,  and.  in  1S55.  he  left  his 
residence  in  the  country,  settling  in  the  city  of  Marion, 
where  he  had  previously  erected  a  large  brick  hotel  in  a 
modern  style.  The  timber  was  all  cut  for  him,  and  he 
manufactured  all  the  brick  used  in  its  construction. 
Here  he  resided  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1S73,  being  then  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  It  was  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  haymow.  The 
distance  was  about  twelve  feet,  and  he  sustained  such 
severe  internal  injuries  that  his  death  followed  eight 
weeks  after.  He  left  a  family  of  six  children,  two 
daughters  and  four  sons.  The  oldest  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  Isaac  Van  Devanter,  a  prominent  Liwyer  of 
Marion.  (See  sketch.)  The  second  married  F.  A.  Line, 
a  wholesale  merchant  of  Cincinnati,  who  died  in  1876. 
Henry  J.  entered  the  army  as  a  private  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Rebellion,  served  faithfully  during  the  entire 
time,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
died  M.ay  24,  1879.  Otto  B.,  now  living  in  Chicago, 
has  been  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  stock.  George 
\V.  is  an  enterprising  and  successl'ul  farmer  in  Grant 
County,  and  also  deals  in  stock.  Robert  J.,  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  now  twenty-seven  years  old,  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Spencer  House,  which  his  father  built 
twenty-four  years  ago.  Jacob  W.  Spencer  was  a  man 
highly  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  quiet  and  unostentatious  in  his  manner,  but 
kindly  and  genial.  Honest  poverty  was  always  aided, 
and  he  assisted  many  who  had  no  claims  upon  him.  In 
public  enterprises  he  was  foremost.  Churches,  railroads, 
turnpikes,  and  benevolent  societies  were  helped  by  him 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  means,  and  he  also  devoted 
much  time  to  their  furtherance.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  of  no  secret  soci- 
ety. He  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  With  his  abili- 
ties and  popularity,  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to 
have  been  elected  to  office,  yet  he  would  not  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  He  w^as  3  kind 
husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  an  obliging  neigh- 
bor. Mr.  Spencer  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and 
his  death  was  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
one  whose  opinions  were  hi.-,  convictions. 


"^TUDABAKEK.  PETER,  banker,  of  Bluffton.  Indi- 
>^  ana,  is  a  native  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  of  which  his 
V'-  parents,  .\braham  and  Elizabeth  Studabaker,  were 
•r  the  first  settlers.  They  removed  there  in  1S07, 
while  the  wolves  and  bears  were  still  to  be  seen,  and 
while  the  country  was  almost  an  unbroken  forest. 
Peter  was  born  lon'^-  after  thi,,  when  the  ..riginal  wil- 
derness  had   been   subdued,   on    the  26th   of    February, 
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1833.  He  attcndcrl  the  common  schools  until  the  agt- 
of  fourteen,  receiving  such  instruction  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  country  pedagogue  to  give,  when  he  re- 
moveil  to  lilufTton,  Indiana.  There  he  entered  the  store 
of  his  brother,  John  Stu<labaker,  as  clerk,  to  whom  he 
feels  under  obligations  for  his  business  training  in 
early  life,  remaining  in  the  business  for  ten  years,  and 
gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 
the  ways  of  transacting  business.  On  leaving,  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock-raising.  His  success  and 
linancial  probity  were  so  well  known  that  in  1858,  when 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  elected  county  treas- 
urer, and  re-elected  in  i860.  In  1862,  at  the  call  of 
his  country,  he  enlisted  in  the  lOIst  Indiana  Volunteers, 
and  was  commissioned  captain  the  15th  of  August  of 
the  same  year.  In  1S63  he  became  major  of  his  regi- 
ment, which  saw  much  active  service.  It  w.as  engageil 
in  most  of  the  battles  of  Thomas  and  Sherman,  and 
marched  with  the  lattei-  down  to  the  sea,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  military  movements  recorded  in  history- 
After  this  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment  north  to 
Washington,  through  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  and 
thence  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  mustered 
out  with  his  men.  During  all  this  time  he  never  lost  a 
day  from  sickness  or  casualty.  He  immediately  went 
back  to  Bluffton,  resuming  his  old  pursuits  of  farming 
and  stock-raising.  In  1S66  he  accepted  the  position  of 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bluffton.  In  1869 
he  became  a  ]>artncr  in  John  Studabaker  &  Co.,  a  bank- 
ing institution,  since  reorganized  as  the  Exchange  Bank 
of  BlulTlon,  in  which  he  has  had  eminent  success.  In 
1S74  he  was  elected  commissioner  of  his  county,  and  re- 
elected in  1S76.  In  politics  he  is  a  consistent  r)emo- 
crat.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  the 
Masons  hail  him  .as  a  member;  he  joined  them  in  1864, 
and  has  taken  the  third  degree.  Major  Studabaker  was 
married,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1852,  to  Sar.ah  Morgan, 
a  lady  of  great  worth,  the  daughter  of  John  Morgan, 
an  extensive  miller  of  Ohio.  They  have  five  children 
living,  three  boys  and  two  girls.  He  is  highly  esteemed 
in  the  coiumunity  in  wliich  he  lives,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  state,  as  an  honorable,  upright  gentle- 
man, wh'i  has  won  his  position  liy  integrity  and  indus- 
try, and  who>e  naturally  pleasing  manners  have  been 
supplemented  by  extensive  travel  throughout  tile  United 


TKKI.K.  MAJOR  (.KOKGE  W..  of  Marion,  was 
liiun  in  I'ayette  (  ounty.  Indiana.  December  13, 
■J'-'  1S39.  He  is  till-  oldest  living  son  of  Colonel 
'■^'  Asbury  and  Louisa  (Wadom)  Steele.  The  fainily 
moved,  in  18.13.  '"  Marion,  where  he  attended  a  com- 
mon school  for  several  years,  and  then  entered  the 
Wesleyan   University,  in   Delaware,   Ohio.     On   leaving 


i  college  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  fatMtr's 
office,  in  Marion  :  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1S61,  anil  began  practice  in  Hartford,  Blackford 
County,  April  11  of  that  year.  But  he  was  lo  figure 
in  other  and  far  diflfcrent  scenes.  The  office  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  camp,  and  the  court  for  the  field  of 
battle.  The  long  conflict  of  interests  between  the  North 
and  the  South  had  culminated  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
and  Indiana,  with  her  sister  states,  was  arming  for  the 
struggle.  Hearing  that  a  company  was  forming  in  M.a- 
rion  for  the  Sth  Indiana  Volunteers,  Mr.  Steele  went  to 
that  phace,  April  24th,  and  enlisted  as  a  private.  On 
reaching  Indianapolis  the  company  was  found  to  be  too 
large;  and  the  surplus  men,  with  the  addition  of  others, 
were  formed  into  another  company,  which  was  made  a 
part  of  the  12th  Indiana  Infantry,  with  Mr.  Steele  as 
their  first  lieutenant.  He  took  part  In  all  the  engage- 
ments of  that  year  in  the  Ohio  and  Shenandoah  V.allevs 
and  the  Upper  Potomac,  in  which  the  regiment  was 
engaged.  It  was  disch.arged  at  the  expiration  of  its 
term  of  service.  May  19,  1862.  The  following  summer 
he  raised  a  company,  ))ecoming  second  lieutenant,  and 
joined  the  lOIst  Indiana  Volunteers.  .September  6  he 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant,  ami,  the  same  day, 
cajitain  of  Company  I,  which  w.is  inime<liately  sent  to 
join  the  .Vrmy  of  the  Cumberland.  January  8,  1S63, 
he  W.1S  elected  major,  by  the  ofliccrs  of  the  regiment. 
Major  Steele  spent  nearly  two  years  in  active  service  in 
the  field,  including  the  fight  at  Perryvillc  and  the  severe 
engagement  at  Milton,  Georgia,  besides  a  number  of 
minor  battles  and  skirmishes,  and  proved  himself  a 
brave  and  competent  officer.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the 
ofiicers  elected  him,  in  June,  1863,  lieutenant-colonel, 
but,  the  regiment  having  been  <lepleied  by  battle  and 
exposure  to  less  than  the  minimum.  Major  Steele  could 
not  thus  be  mustered  in.  The  regiment's  next  en- 
counter with  the  enemy  w.as  at  Hooper's  Cap;  then 
followed  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  Mission  Ridge, 
and  Taylor's  Ridge  in  Georgia,  after  which  came  that 
series  of  victories  that  culminated  in  the  capture  of  At- 
lanta. In  all  these,  M.ajor  Steele,  acting  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  fought  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  lOlst,  win- 
ning unfading  laurels,  lender  his  ilirection  a  bridge 
eleven  hun<lred  feet  long  was  built  in  twelve  hours  across 
the  Chattahoochee,  the  men  pulling  down  houses  to  get 
lumber  for  that  purpose.  He  then  hurried  on  with  the 
army  in  pursuit  of  Hood,  tearing  up  and  destroying  the 
Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  on  the  way.  In  the 
march  to  the  sea  the  loist  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
They  captured  horses  and  mules  and  mounted  them  till 
few  of  the  regiment  remained  on  foot.  an<l  it  had  be- 
come, .as  the  major  facetiously  remarked,  the  "largest 
bummer  squad  of  the  w.ar."  They  secured  .also  an  am- 
ple supply  of  provisions ;  the  animals  numbered  over 
seven    hundred,    all    of  which   were    turned  over  to  the 
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quartermaster.  Marching  through  the  Carolinas,  Major 
Steele  pursued  a  Confederate  force  and  captured  thirty 
prisoners.  The  ne.\t  day,  while  acting  with  twenty  men 
on  detached  service,  near  FayetleviUe,  North  Carolina, 
supposing  that  town  in  possession  of  our  troops,  he 
came  suddenly  upon  the  Confederate  outposts.  "  Halt !" 
was  the  command,  and  a  dozen  muskets  were  leveled 
upon  him.  Being  in  advance  of  his  men,  he  must  rely 
upon  his  wits  for  escape.  He  resolved  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  and  the  resemblance  of  his  dress  to  that  of  a 
Confederate  officer,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  hostile 
commander's  name,  favored  his  purpose.  Riding  boldly 
up,  he  asked,  "Where  is  Butler?"  "Over  there," 
answered  the  man  addressed,  pointing  to  a  not  dislant 
camp.  "No;  liutler's  men  have  different  horses  fnmi 
those,"  replied  the  m.ajor  ;  "I  must  see  him,  or  wrile 
him  a  note;  have  you  any  paper?"  He  knew  they 
had  none,  and,  on  their  replying  in  the  negative,  said, 
"Well,  I  have  some  myself,"  and  returned,  as  if  to  get 
it.  Dividing  his  men  into  two  squads,  and  directing 
them  to  feign  drunkenness  and  advance  irregularly,  but 
so  as  to  outflank  the  Confederates  and  prevent  their 
retreat,  he  rode  directly  up  to  the  one  in  command,  as 
if  to  hand  him  a  letter,  and  said,  "  I  've  been  fooling 
you;"  then,  drawing  a  revolver,  added,  "I  am  a  Union 
officer,  will  you  fight  or  surrender?"  "I  surrender," 
replied  the  astonished  and  discomfited  Confedeiate. 
Major  Steele  hurried  his  prisoners,  twelve  in  number, 
to  headquarters,  then  marched  back  to  his  command. 
The  following  day  he  was  appointed  to  lead  the  skir- 
mishers, because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
before  night  he  entered  Fayetteville ;  a  few  days  after- 
ward he  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bentonville.  He  was 
at  Pond's  S|irings,  near  Greensboro,  when  Johnston's 
army  surrendered  at  the  laiter  place.  He  then  went, 
via  Richmond,  to  Washington,  where  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Louisville,  thence  to  Indianapolis,  where  it 
was  discharged,  July  5,  1865.  Mnjor  Steele  .served 
through  the  entire  war,  in  every  Southern  state  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  having  engaged  in  nineteen  battles  be- 
sides many  skirmishes,  a  proud  record  to  hand  down  to 
posterity.  On  laying  by  the  sword  he  returned  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  to  farming  and  the  real  estate  business. 
The  following  year,  October  II,  1866,  he  married  Miss 
Marietta,  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Swayzee.  But  his 
military  career  was  not  yet  ended.  He  was  commis- 
sioned, February  23,  1S66,  first  lieutenant  in  the  14th 
United  States  Infantry,  and  ordered  to  Governor's 
Island,  New  York  harbor,  and  thence  to  David's 
Island.  His  faithful  wife  accompanied  him  thither  and 
through  all  his  subsequent  service  in  the  regular  army, 
for  months  at  a  time,  while  in  the  West,  she  did  not 
see  a  white  woman.  In  the  spring  of  1867  Lieutenant 
Steele  was  ordered  by  sea  to  San  Fiancisco,  and  remained 
there  until  June  of  that  year,  when   he  w.ns  directed    to 


join  his  company  at  Camp  Grant,  Arizona.  Here  he 
served  until  July,  186S,  wdien  he  was  made  regimental 
quartermaster,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Yuma.  Remaining 
there  till  .-Xpril,  1S69,  he  was  then  sent  to  Drum  Barracks, 
California,  and  afterward  to  Tennessee.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  regiment  were  established  at  Ash  Barracks, 
near  Nashville.  At  this  place  his  daughter  Meta  was 
born.  The  Indians  along  the  Upper  Missouri  becoming 
hostile,  the  regiment  was  transferred  in  May,  1870,  to 
that  region,  and  distributed  at  various  points  between 
Forts  Randall  and  Thompson,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Randall.  Lieutenant  Steele  endured  the  monotoriy  of 
life  on  the  far  frontier  about  four  and  a  half  years,  until, 
in  October.  1S72,  he  returned  home  on  leave  of  absence. 
While  there  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Davis, 
New  York  City,  for  recruiting  service,  and,  on  obeying, 
was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  conducting  a  detachment 
of  troops  to  Austin,  Texas.  This  done  he  was  stationed 
at  Indianapolis,  having  previously  resigned  the  position 
of  quartermaster.  While  in  that  city  in  the  summer  of 
1874,  he  built  a  pork-packing  establishment  at  Marion, 
and,  receiving  leave  of  absence,  carried  on  that  busi- 
ness during  the  following  winter.  February  19,  1S75, 
he  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Camp  Douglas,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  was  made  depot  quartermaster  at  Ogden, 
where  he  remained  until  August,  1875.  He  then  re- 
ceived a  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  accompanied  with 
a  tender  of  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  that  period.  Thus  Major  Steele  added  to  his  war 
record  an  experience  of  nearly  ten  years  in  the  regular 
army,  making  a  military  career  of  fifteen  years,  during 
which  he  traveled  through  nearly  every  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  Union.  In  February,  1876,  he  again  engaged 
in  the  pork-packing  business,  in  which  he  is  still  success- 
fully employed.  In  building  the  pork-house  and  start- 
ing the  business  he  used,  besides  his  own,  a  borrowed 
capital ;  but  such  was  his  ability  in  management  that  the 
debt  was  paid  the  first  season.  He  attributes  his  suc- 
cess in  great  measure  to  the  assistance  of  T.  R.  Jenkins, 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  late  James  Sweetser,  of  Marion. 
The  transactions  between  himself  and  these  gentlemen 
form  a  rare  exception  to  most  otheis  in  exhibiting  a 
perfect  faith  of  man  in  his  fellow-man.  Major  Steele 
was  at  times  indebted  to  either  one  or  the  other  in  sums 
of  from  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  without  any  contracts 
or  writings;  and  they  never  had  reason  to  regret  the 
trust  placed  in  him.  No  greater  evidence  than  this  of 
a  man's  integrity  could  be  given.  Major  Steele  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  at  the  district  convention  in  June,  1876, 
received  a  large  vote  for  nomination  to  Congress.  Few 
have  lived  so  eventful  a  life,  and,  before  the  age  ol 
forty,  accomplished  so  much  both  in  war  and  peace. 
Considering  his  capabilities,  his  justly  earned  wealth, 
land    his    honorable  military  services,   Major   fJenrge  W. 
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Steele  fuMy  merits,  as  he  enjoys,  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  people  of  Grant  County.  June  10.  1870, 
George  Steele,  junior,  was  born.  j 
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§HUNK,  COLONEL  DAVID,  of  Marion,  was  born 
at  Tarrytown,  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  Septein- 
ber  25,  1S22:  and  died  in  Marion,  Indiana,  at  the 
■^  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  McCIure,  in  February,  \ 
1865.  He  emigrated  to  Cardinglon,  Ohio,  when  fifteen 
years  of  age,  remaining  there  until  1844,  during  which 
period  he  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  wagon  and 
carriage  making  business,  and,  in  October  of  that  year, 
removed  to  Marion,  Indiana.  While  our  country  was 
involved  in  war  with  Mexico,  he  organized  a  company 
of  volunteers,  and,  entering  the  United  Slates'  service  in 
the  5lh  Indiana  Infantry,  pr>cceded  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  on  being  mustered 
out  of  service,  he  returned  to  Marion,  and  resumed  his 
peaceful  occupation  of  carriage  building,  which  he  fol- 
lowed until  1850.  He  then  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness as  a  merchant,  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  The  echo  of  the  guns 
of  Fort  Sumter  had  scarcely  died  away  when  Mr.  Shunk 
again  forsook  his  home  for  the  tented  field,  and,  in  two 
days  after  the  Governor's  proclamation  was  issued,  he 
arrived  at  Indianapolis  with  a  company  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  partially  armed  and  equipped.  In  the 
organization  of  the  first  six  regiments,  his  company  was 
assigned  to  the  8th  ;  he  was  appointed  major,  nnd  was 
with  the  regiment  in  that  cai)acity  during  its  campaign 
in  Western  Virginia,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  where  he  acquired  great  credit 
for  his  coolness  in  the  eng.agcment.  At  the  exjiiration 
of  the  term  for  which  the  regiment  was  mustered  into 
service,  he  returned  with  it  to  Indianapolis,  and  at  the 
reorganization  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  vicf  Colgrove  appointed  colonel  of  the  27th  In- 
diana, and  accompanied  the  regiment  in  its  campaigns 
under  Generals  Fremont,  Halleck,  and  Pope.  At  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkans.as,  being  ordered  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  the  left  wing  of  this  regiment,  he  dis- 
]ilayed,  during  the  two  days'  engagement  that  ensued, 
so  much  coolness  as  to  win  the  admiration  of  all  his 
men.  .Vt  Sulphur  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  .April,  1862,  he 
was  apjiointed  colonel,  vice  Penlon  promoted  to  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  ;  and,  in  command  of  the  reg- 
iment, shared  the  toils  and  privations  of  General  Curlis's 
command  in  that  memorable  inarch,  through  (he  wilds 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  to  Helena,  in  the  latter  slate. 
On  the  organization  of  General  Grant's  army  for  the  re- 
duction of  Vicksburg,  his  regiment  having  been  .assigned 
to  the  Fourlecnth  Division.  Thirteenth  Army  Corps, 
Colonel  Shunk,  with   his  command,  participated  in  the 


battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  Black  River 
Bridge,  and  the  sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  distin- 
guishing himself  in  all  these  engagements  by  his  gal- 
lantry  and  presence  of  mind.  At  tlie  close  of  the 
Mississippi  campaign,  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  Colonel 
Shunk,  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
proceeded  to  Carrollton,  Louisiana.  In  that  capacity  he 
accompanied  the  Tcche  expedition,  and  thence  went  to 
Texas.  Colonel  Shunk  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  benevo- 
lent man,  and  a  geni.1l  friend,  winning  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Mad  all 
our  commanders  equaled  him.  the  Union  cause  would 
have  been  more  speedily  trium}ihant.  Before  his  death 
he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  by  brevet. 


KtUDABAKER,  JOHN,  president  of  the  Bluffton 
[-^^  Exchange  Bank,  was  born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio, 
'■•K'i  August  15,  1S17.  He  is  the  son  of  .\braham  (and 
""'O  Mary)  Studabaker,  who  was  county  commissioner 
for  some  twelve  years,  llis  education  was  received  in 
an  old  log  school-house,  educational  advantages  at  that 
time  being  but  few,  and  to  his  indomitable  pluck,  en- 
ergy, and  perseverance,  added  to  his  native  talent,  is  to 
be  ascribed  his  success  in  life.  He  began  his  commer- 
cial career  in  a  small  store  in  Greenville,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  until  1838,  when  he  removed  to  Wells  County, 
Indiana,  bought  a  stock  of  goods,  and  went  into  mercan- 
tile business  there,  opening  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Bluffton  in  a  small  log-cabin,  the  country  at  the 
time  being  occupied  by  Indians,  with  whom  he  did  most 
of  his  trading.  He  is  a  man  of  great  physical  as  well 
as  mental  activity  and  resources,  having  in  those  days 
frequently  walked  from  his  home  to  Fort  Wayne  and 
returned  in  one  day,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  he  still 
retains  in  the  most  remarkable  degree  his  health,  activ- 
ity, and  power  of  endurance.  He  continued  his  business, 
in  which  he  was  highly  successful,  until  1856,  when  he 
started  the  Exchange  Bank.  In  1863  it  was  organized 
as  the  First  National,  of  which  he  was  the  president. 
At  the  expiration  of  five  years  it  withdrew  from  its  posi- 
tion among  the  nation.il  banks,  .and.  in  company  with 
his  brother  and  nephew,  Mr.  Slu<labakcr  organized  the 
present  "Exchange  Bank,"  which  is  doing  a  large  and 
general  banking  business,  being  the  bank  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Studabaker  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duce business,  Mr.  Waring  and  David  E.  Studabaker 
being  members  of  the  firm,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  their  part  of  the  state.  Its  sales  amount  to  about 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  since  1S44.  In  pol- 
itics he  is  a  most  ardent  Grcenbacker,  and  in  1S78  was 
the  Greenback  candidate  for  Congress,  and  polled  eight 
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thousand  eight  liuii(hcd  ^nd  fifly-oiic  votes  in  bis  dis- 
trict. He  has  for  a  long  time  licen  a  most  active  \^  orker 
in  the  temperance  cause,  Ins  first  efforts  m  that  direction 
dating  back  as  far  as  1840.  He  was  married,  July  7, 
1S39,  to  Rebecca  Angel,  daughter  of  David  Angel, 
formerly  sheriff  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  having  served 
two  terms,  and  also  at  one  time  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
They  have  had  ten  children,  four  only  of  whom  are  now 
living.  Five  died  in  childhood.  One  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Waring,  is  dead,  leaving  behind  her  two 
children,  who  are  still  thriving.  Mr.  Studabaker  is  a 
man  of  tine  personal  appearance,  enjoys  good  health, 
and  is  a  man  of  high  integrity,  indomitable  persever- 
ance, and  social  virtues.  He  is  pleasing,  affable,  and 
courteous  in  manner.  Tn  him  we  have  one  who  is  hon- 
ored, esteemed,  and  respected  as  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  most  eminently  a  "representative  man." 


KWAYZEE,  AARON  C,  merchant,  of  M.arion,  was 
SnJ  born  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  January  8,  1S17, 
y^'  and  died  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  April  12, 
'fel  1878.  His  father,  Amos  Swayzee,  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  was  of  French  descent.  His  niolher. 
whose  maiden  name  was  Henrietta  .Mary  Cristield,  was 
born  in  Maryland.  He  received  instruction  in  the 
common  English  branches,  but,  losing  his  father  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  unable  to  acquire  a  superior 
education,  his  time  being  chiefly  employed  thereafter  in 
manual  labor.  His  mother,  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, in  1832,  removed  to  Adams  County,  Indiana,  near 
Fort  Wayne,  and,  three  years  later,  to  Grant  County. 
Aaron  Swayzee  had  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaking  in 
Ohio,  and  this  occupied  his  attention  till  1843,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Marion,  where 
he  had  gone  in  1835.  Mr.  Swayzee  was  connected  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  was  elected  in  1S76  to  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature,  as  joint  Representative  from  the 
counties  of  Grant  and  Blackford,  The  Marion  Dcf/iotm/, 
of  April  ig,  1878,  has  the  following,  with  reference  to 
the  course  taken  Ijy  Mr.  Swayzee  in   that  body: 

"During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  he  boldly 
attacked  the  members  in  debate  for  accepting  passes 
over  railroads,  which,  he  argued,  would  lend  to  influ- 
ence their  action  whenever  an  issue  was  to  be  decided 
between  these  corporations  and  the  people.  It  was  a 
little  matter  in  dollars  and  cents  whether  he  paid  his 
railroad  fare  or  not ;  but  in  this  case,  as  all  through 
his  life,  he  was  governed  solely  by  his  conscience. 
There  was  none  of  the  demagogue  in  his  character. 
Every-where  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  man  whose  life 
was  spotless,  both  politically  and  morally.'' 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  he  joined 
in  1S32,  and  of  which  he  remained  a  faithful  and  con- 
sistent  member,  Mr.  Swayzee  held  a  number  of  official 


positions — trustee.  Sabbath-school  superintendent,  class- 
leader,  and  steward.  For  several  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  .\sbury  University, 
and  was  elected  lay  delegate  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference  held  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1876.  Zealous 
and  efficient,  he  traveled  over  Grant  County,  organizing 
Sabbath-schools  wdierever  needed,  and,  as  president  of 
the  County  Sabbath -school  Association,  visiting  and 
aiding  those  already  established.  In  1877  Mr.  Swayzee, 
being  in  poor  health,  went  to  Northern  Georgia,  hop- 
ing that  the  salubrious  climate  and  beautiful  scenery 
of  that  region  would  reinvigorate  his  enfeebled  frame. 
But  the  sands  of  life  had  too  nearly  ran  ;  and  a  few 
months  afterward,  while  on  his  home^\'ard  journey,  he 
expired  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  saying,  "Blessed 
[esus,  take  my  spirit."  The  religious  fervor  that  char- 
acterized Mr.  Swayzee  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
lines  from  his  pen: 

■'I.ni-,l,    I    hcit  thy   welcome  vnice, 
Th.it  Mils  me  now  10  lliee, 
For  cle.nnsins  In   ihy  precious  Mood, 
Th.1t  nowed  on  Calvary, 

I  come,  though  weak  and   vile, 

Thy  saving  grace  to  prove  ; 
I  come  to  seek   thy  precious  smile 

And  know  thy  perfeLt  love 

I   come   to   do   thy    ivill. 

And  walk  in  wisdom's  ways  ; 
Thy  pure  commandments  to  fulfill, 

And  serve  thee  all  my  days 

I  come  to  work   for  tlice. 

Lord,  teach  me  how   lo  serve, 
That  dying  men  in  me  may  see 

The  light  of  Christian  love. 

And,  coming,   I  am  blessed- 
Yes,  all  renewed   I  am; 

My  ransomed  sonl  has  perfect  rest, 
Thiough   the  atoning    l.anib." 

The  Republican  joint  Representative  Convention  at 
Hartford,  Blackford  County,  in  April,  1878,  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Aaron  Swayzee,  in  these 
resolutions: 

"  U7u-n-as,  The  lale  joint  Representative  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  the  counties  of  Blackford  and  Grant, 
Hon.  A.  C.  Swayzee,  has  recently  deceased;  therefore, 
be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  his  late  constituents  have  learned 
of  the  sad  event  with  painful  regret,  and  that  this  con- 
vention tenders  his  .sorrowing  family  its  sincere  sympathy. 

"  Raolved,  That  the  conscientious  and  able  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Swayzee  discharged  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion has  met  with  the  cordial  indorsement  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  given  him  an  honorable  standing  among 
his  fellow-members  and  among  the  citizens  of  the  state." 

Aaron  C.  Swayzee  possessed  a  lofty  moral  purpose 
lliat  was  at  once  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  character 
and    the  motive   power   of   his  life.      He  sought  the  ap- 
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pr()val  of  his  conscience,  ratln 
llie  praise  of  men  ;  riglueoiisni 
cither  wealth  or  popularily. 
fcirmetl,    becan 


Ihaii  the  patronage  or 
s  was  more  to  him  than 
His  convictions,  once 
fixed,  anil  all  of  his  courage  anil 
strength  uf  will  was  exerteil  in  their  defense.  But  in 
this  there  was  no  malice;  for  he  labored  to  ])romole  the 
lasting  good  of  others,  employing  the  gentlest  means 
available  to  attain  his  ends,  and  whenever  he  found 
himself  in  error  frankly  confessing  it  and  making  due 
reparation.  He  was  a  strong  pillar  in  the  Church,  a 
stern  guardian  of  religion,  and  an  exemplary  and  kind- 
hearlid  teacher  of  its  principles.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  of  much  natural  capacity  ;  for,  though  lie  began  in 
jjovcrty,  with  a  limited  education,  he  acipiired,  by  dili- 
gence, wise  management,  and  just  dealing,  an  ample 
competence,  and  titled  himself  to  fill  with  credit  respon- 
sible positions  in  both  Church  and  .state.  None  who 
knew  and  appreciated  his  jiiire  motives  anil  exalted  aims 
could  be  his  enemies;  and  his  death  was  widely  felt,  as 
a  loss  to  moral  and  religious  interests  not  easily  repaired. 
Mr.  Sway^^ee  married,  February  i6,  1S41,  Miss  Minerva 
Ilodgc,  who  survives  her  beloved  husband.  She  is  a 
native  of  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  to  which  place 
her  j>arents  removed  while  it  was  yet  a  wilderness. 
Her  father,  John  Hodge,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
her  mother,  whose  name  before  marriage  was  Kli/abeth 
l«arnes,  was  a  native  of  Delaware.  Three  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swayzee  are  now  living: 
Louise,  wife  of  Doctor  W.  C.  Harrington,  of  Oakland, 
California;  Marietta,  wife  of  Major  (ieorge  \V.  Steele, 
of  Marion;  James  Watson,  a  merchant  in  that  city; 
Frank  Cri^rH-ld.  also  i.f  Oakland.  California;  and  Mark 
Lincoln,  a  la<l  of  fouitccn,  slill  at  home. 

5§; 

WKETSF.R,    J.VME.S,    merchant    and    banker,    of 
Marion,  (!irant  County,  was  born  in   Dummerston, 
'  ^5    Windham    County,   Vermont,    February  22,    181 5, 
■ii'    and  died  in   Marion,    Indian.a,    June  2,    187S.      He 
was   the    third    son  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  whose  1 
parents,    William   and    Delight    (rierce)    .Sweelser,  were  ' 
natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Scotch  descent.     The  \ 
mother's  brother.  Gad  Pierce,  built  the  first  bridge  across 
Niagara  River.      Mr.  Sweetser's  only  educational  adv.an-  ' 
tages  were   those   aflbided   by    the   common   schools  of 
Ohio,  to  which  state  the  family  removed  in  the  year  of 
hi^  birth.     His  boyhood  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  i 
In    1S32,   at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  came  to  Indiana,  | 
and  eng.aged  as  a  clerk  in  a  general   store  in  Anderson. 
.\fler    two    years   he   removed    to  Wabasb,  and   became 
busine-s  manager  for  Hugh    Ilanna.   one  of   the  found- 
ers of  that  city,  aclini;;  in  that  ca]>acity  about  two  years. 
On  July  23,   1837,  he  w.is  married  10  Miss  .Xnn,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  and  J.ianna  Veimilyea,  and  sister  of  Jesse 


Vermilyea,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Fort  Wayne. 
His  wife  possessed  rare  talents,  and  always  manifested 
the  most  gentle  sympathy  and  practical  charity  toward  I 

the  poor  and  atllicted.      Her  death  occurred  October  13,  ! 

1S77,  but  a  few  months  previous  to  that  of  her  husband.  ' 

In  the  spring  of  1837  Mr.  Sweetser  removed  10  Marion, 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  in 
the  s.ale  of  general  merchandise,  under  the  name  of  Ver- 
milyea iS;  Sweetser.  At  the  end  of  one  year  his  brother 
William  bought  Mr.  Vermilyea's  interest,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  by  "William  Sweetser  &  Brother" 
until  1S47,  when  William  retired  from  the  firm,  leaving 
James  the  sole  proprietor.     In   1S54  he  associated  with  I 

J.  N.  Turner  and  George  N.  Winchell,  as  James  Sweel- 
ser &  Co.,  and  in  1861  his  two  sons,  D.  1!.  and  George, 
assumed  the  management  of  the  concern,  uniting  with 
it  the  grain  and  pork-p.acking  business,  which  they  con- 
ducted until  186S.  'Ihey  then  retired  from  this  busi- 
ness and  established  a  private  bank.  Sweetser's  Bank 
withstood  the  panic  that  followed  in  1S73,  •''"''  •'"•"  '""''i- 
ing  of  its  building  in  1S75.  -\  new  structure  was  erected 
by  Mr.  James  Sweetser  in  1S76,  which  is  at  present 
occupied  by  two  of  his  sons,  who  are  now  the  ])ropri- 
etors.  Mr.  Sweetser  was  a  zealous  Democrat,  and 
though  he  never  sought  political  favors  his  services 
were  demanded,  and  he  was  required  to  fill  the  posi- 
lions  of  county  commissioner,  member  of  the  Democratic 
.Smte  Central  Committee  for  ten  years,  and  Represent- 
ative in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  .Sweetser  was  naturally  a 
leader.  His  counsel  xvas  often  sought  after  in  matters 
of  grave  moment.  He  not  only  gave  advice,  but  fur- 
nished pecuniaiy  assistance  for  the  material  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  jieople.  He  was  upright  and 
generous  in  all  his  dealings,  andhad  few  equals  in  busi- 
ness ability.  He  held  decided  views  in  politics,  and 
was  independent  in  his  religious  opinions.  Socially  he 
was  hospitable,  and  in  conversation  entertaining  and 
instructive.  The  high  esteem  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded is  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions,  adopted 
at  a  public  meeting  of  his  fellow-citizens: 

"  Whereas,  In  the  mysterious  and  inscrutable  dispen- 
sation of  an  overruling  Providence,  our  fellow-citiren, 
James  Sweetser,  has  been  suddenly,  and  without  piemo- 
nition,  called  from  the  scenes  of  an  active,  valuable,  and 
honorable  life;  and,  -uhcnns,  his  death  has  left  in  the 
social  and  business  circles  of  this  community  a  void 
deejily  felt  and  scarcely  to  be  lilkd  ;  therefore, 

•'  t\i-wh\-ii.  That  in  the  death  of  James  Sweetser  the 
business  interests  of  this  community  have  lost  an  inval- 
uable friend  and  supporter,  his  friends  a  wise  and  safe 
counselor,  his  business  firm  a  leader  and  head  in  whom 
was  cherished  a  profound  confidence,  his  sons  a  father 
whose  words  of  counsel  and  wisdom  will  be  sought  in 
vain  in  the  years  as  they  come  and  go. 

"  Resokttt,  That  as  a  citizen  he  was  upright  and  lil>- 
eral,  as  a  luisiness  man  he  was  without  reproach.  Pos- 
sessing a  commendable  public  spirit,  he  gave  of  his  large 
means    to   such    enterprises   as   in    his    judgment   would 
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redound  to  the  general  welfare.  He  was  kind  to  the 
poor,  but  not  ostentatious  in  his  charity,  dispensing 
with  a  hberal  hand  to  the  needy  of  the  generous  store 
with  which  Providence  had  intrusted  him. 

"  Resolved^  That  in  his  business  hfe  an<I  character 
young  men  may  see  a  model,  safe  to  pattern,  safe  to 
follow. 

''Resolved,  That  the  profound  sympathy  of  this  meet- 
ing IS  hereby  tendered  to  the  family  of  tlie  deceased  in 
this  their  great  bereavement." 


fWEETSER,  WILLIAM,  retired  nrerchanl,  Wabash, 
was  born  in  Dummcrston,  Wmdham  County,  Ver- 
mont, Apn!  6,  lSo6,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
William  and  Delight  (Pierce)  Swcetser.  In  1S15  his 
parents  removed  to  Delaware  Township,  Ohio.  The 
country  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness,  but  most  of 
the  savages  had  gone,  and  all  had  been  compelled,  by 
the  victories  of  the  recent  war,  to  desist  from  hostilities. 
His  father  was  an  industrious  and  able  farmer,  and  at 
once  employed  all  his  energies  in  clearing  and  improv- 
ing the  farm.  In  this  the  assistance  of  his  sons  was  | 
needed  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Sweetser's  early  education  was 
confined  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  common  schools 
of  that  day.  The  years  of  his  l)oyhood  were  unevent- 
ful; but  he  had  many  brilliant  dreams  of  a  successful 
business  career.  Me  remained  at  home  until  he  had 
reached  the  years  of  manhood.  He  then  engaged  in 
farming  in  Ohio  until  1S3S,  when  he  went  West  and 
established  himself  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Ma- 
rion, Indiana,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  James. 
The  firm  was  William  Sweet'.er  &  Brother;  and  it  ex- 
isted until  1847,  when  the  senior  member  sold  out  and 
removed  to  Wabash,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that 
name.  There  he  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  part- 
nership with  William  B.  McKay,  a  relative.  At  the 
end  of  one  year,  Mr.  Sweetser  assumed  entire  control, 
and  conducted  the  business  alone  until  1S77,  In  that 
year  he  retired  from  active  life,  leaving  the  manage- 
ment of  the  establishment  entirely  to  his  sons,  Robert, 
Oscar,  and  John  Quincy,  who  constitute  the  firm  of 
"The  Sweetsers."  Mr.  Sweetser  is  not  connected  with 
any  Church,  nor  with  any  secret  society.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Republican.  He  married,  February,  1S33,  Miss 
Sarah  K.  Brown,  a  native  of  Ohio.  They  have  had 
nine  children.  Four  sons  and  one  daughter  are  living: 
the  three  sons  above  named,  one  other,  and  Emma 
Amelia,  wife  of  Frank  Hall,  of  Marion.  The  secret  of 
Mr.  Sweetser's  prosperity  lies  in  his  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose. For  forty  years,  despite  all  panics,  depressions 
in  trade,  and  enticing  schemes  of  speculation,  he  has 
unswervingly  pursued  the  object  of  his  early  ambition — 
mercantile  succc'^s.  This  he  has  attained,  and  has  estal)- 
lished  his  sons  in  a  j-uMlion  which  he  himself  gaine<l 
only  by  long  years  of  patient  endeavor.      Energy,  capac- 


ity, and  fair  dealing  have  made  him  first  in  the  Inisine 
circles  of  Wabash  County,  and,  together  with  oth< 
commendablu  qualities,  have  exalted  him  in  the  cstim; 
tion  of  all   his  fello\V.citizens. 


J^  HANKS,  GEN^ERAL  JOHN  P.  C,  was  born  in 
f^i  Martinsburg,  county  seat  of  Berkeley  County,  (now) 
'yV  West  Virginia,  June  17,  1826.  His  father,  Michael 
'JJ  Shanks,  was  a  native  of  Hampshire  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  of  Irish  descent,  his  parents  having  em- 
igrated from  County  Down,  Ireland,  to  Pennsylvania 
about  the  year  1765,  and  from  that  colony  to  Virginia 
after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Joseph  Shanks,  the  Gen- 
eral's grandfather,  entered  the  Continental  army  from 
Pennsylvania,  immediately  after  the  battle  nf  Lexing- 
ton, and  remained  in  the  field  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Vorktown,  Virginia. 
Though  badly  wounded  while  in  the  service  of  his 
adopted  country,  he  recovered,  and  was  eighty-seven 
years  old  at  the  lime  of  his  death.  He  was  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian.  General  Shanks's  father  was  by  trade  a 
mill-wrighl,  and  worked  at  this  business  for  a  long  time 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1S16  he 
invented  and  put  into  operation  the  first  toothed  ma- 
chines, eillier  in  cylinder  or  concave,  that  thresherl 
gram.  The  original  model  of  this  valuable  improve- 
ment was  selected,  by  the  commissioner  of  patents,  as 
one  of  such  general  importance  and  great  utility  as  to 
merit  a  ]>lace  in  the  list  of  those  most  deserving  special 
exhibition  al  the  late  Centennial.  Michael  Shamks  was 
married,  at  the  town  of  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1S21,  to  Martha  B.  Cleaver,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Friends.  They  had  eight  children, 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
being  the  third  child.  The  eldest  son  lost  his  life  in 
the  army,  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  and  a 
younger  brother  served  through  the  late  Rebellion. 
Michael  Shanks,  the  father  of  the  General,  was  self- 
educated.  He  was  a  man  of  strictly  moral  habits,  char- 
itable to  a  fault,  well  informed  in  history,  versed  in 
mathematics,  and  thoroughly  read  in  the  Scriptures  and 
a  firm  believer  in  them.  lie  was  a  general  student,  of 
a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  a  kind  husband  and  father, 
a  good  neighbor,  and  an  honest  man.  He  served  in  the 
War  of  1S12.  Opposed  to  bondage  and  oppression,  he 
left  the  state  of  Virginia  in  1S39  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  there — believing  that  it  debased  the  char- 
actL-r  of  man,  and  that  the  laliorer,  whether  white  or 
black,  could  not  rise  above  his  avocation  where  human 
servitude  existed — and  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
free  stale  of  Indiana.  He  said:  "I  can  not  abolish 
slavery  in  Virginia  ur  ]irevent  its  baneful  influences  on 
those   \\  ho   remain,    but   I   can   take  my  family  to  a  free 
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slate,  wtierc  Ihey  may  prosper  and  be  happy,  if  ihcy  are 
virtuous;  and  I  shall  discharge  that  duly  to  them." 
There  being  al  the  time  no  railroad  we^t  of  Point  of 
Rocks  in  Maryland,  a  slow  and  'toilsome  journey  by  I 
wagon  was  the  only  method  of  traveling.  Arriving  at 
Uichmonil,  Indiana,  and  making  a  brief  halt  al  thai  place, 
in  eaily  April,  1840,  he  finally  settled  in  Jay  County. 
This  region  was  wholly  covered  with  forest,  and  was 
unimproved.  He  soon  cleared  the  farm,  residing  there 
till  his  death,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  experienced 
the  usual  hardships  incident  to  frontier  life  in  a  densely 
wiiodeil  and  sparsely  settled  region.  On  the  d.iy,  in 
June,  iSjg,  on  which  he  left  his  old  Virginia  home  for 
the  West,  while  walking  with  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
then  a  lad  of  thirteen,  near  Mhere  poorly  clad  slave 
women  were  working  in  a  field,  while  a  well  dressed 
white  man  with  \vhi|)  in  hand  directed  their  labors,  he 
called  liis  son's  alteniioii  to  the  re|>ulsive  scene.  These 
slaves  were  of  that  class  of  stout,  robust  slave  women  who 
were  specially  selected  by  farmers,  in  the  more  northern 
and  heallhier  slave  states,  from  which  to  raise  a  supply 
for  the  regions  further  south  ;  as  farmers  in  the  North 
chose  the  finest  specimens  of  breeding  animals  from 
which  to  improve  the  stock  by  which  the  market  de- 
mand for  cattle,  hor.ses,  hogs,  mules,  etc.,  was  sup- 
plied. The  (Icneral's  father,  addressing  him,  said:  "My 
son,  do  you  sec  those  slave  \vomen  toiling  in  yonder  field 
for  a  heartless  master  and  without  reward?  They  arc 
kept  for  the  product  of  their  bodies,  like  cattle,  and  made 
11)  lalior  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  unhappy 
children,  whom  they  are  compelled  to  raise  for  market ; 
their  persons  and  those  of  their  offspring  being  subject 
to  sale  on  the  auction  block,  as  you  have  often  seen,  or 
secretly  sold  to  the  heartless  task-master  for  gain  to 
their  legal  owner.  The  relations  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  are  ruthlessly  sev- 
ered for  sordid  gain  to  the  owners  of  shaves;  and,  with 
other  crimes  ihat  cnler  into  the  general  degradation 
accompanying  human  slavery,  \\e  arc  tlius  presented 
with  a  view  of  this  foul  blot  on  our  age  and  in  a  land 
of  Hibles,  of  churches,  nnd  among  professed  Christians, 
who  build  their  allars  of  worship  with  the  price  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  their  neighbors  anil  fellow  Church 
members.  That  this  stale  of  things  shouUl  exist  in  this 
boasled  .ige  of  civilization,  and  under  the  teachings 
and  privileges  of  a  professedly  free  government,  is  not 
encouraging.  My  son,  I  believe,  and  I  desire  that  \ou 
should  believe,  in  the  justice  of  Ciod  as  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  I  am  now  fleeing  with  my  family 
from  this  moral  Sodom  before  it  is  too  late.  Vou  will 
live  10  see  these  fields  drencheil  in  human  blootl  over 
this  great  crime.  It  may  not  come  in  my  day,  and  yet 
it  may."  It  did  come  in  his  time.  Twcnty-lwo  years 
from  that  period,  July  21,  1861,  al  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Kun,   in  which  C.cneral  Shanks  was  eng.aged,  there  fell 


on  the  rebel  side  many  of  the  schoolmates  from  whom 
he  parted  in  June,  1839.  The  General  says  thai  these 
Mords  of  his  father,  uttered  when  leaving  their  early 
home  on  account  of  slavery  to  go  among  strangers, 
burned  into  his  brain  and  have  been  ever  present  with 
him  since,  controlling  him  to  an  abhorrence  of  slavery 
and  every  form  of  oppression,  and  have  made  him  the 
friend  of  the  negro,  the  Indian,  and  the  poor  and 
wronged  of  all  lands  and  races.  Michael  Shanks  died, 
April  21,  1867,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five.  His  last 
words  were,  "  My  (lod,  protect  my  family.  Lord  Jesu.s, 
receive  my  spirit.''  He  is  believed  not  to  have  had  a 
jiersonal  enemy.  Martha  B.  .Shanks,  the  mother  of  the 
(ieneral,  had  been  brought  up  as  a  member  of  the 
.society  of  Friends,  and  was  of  German  and  French 
descent.  She  was  born  December  22,  1800,  and  was 
well  educated,  but  had  lost  much  interest  in  her  studies 
through  her  devotion  to  her  family,  the  manifestation 
of  which  on  any  real  or  fancied  danger  was  notably 
apparent.  Her  anxious  personal  solicitude  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  her  anxiety  for  their  personal  welfare  and 
instruction  were  .as  continued  as  her  waking  hours. 
From  her  the  General  has  inherited  that  energy  and 
self-reliance  which  have  enabled  him  to  meet  success- 
fully the  obstacles  and  embarrassments  that  have  crossed 
him  in  his  checkered  life.  She  died  February,  1879, 
aged  seventy-nine.  General  Shanks's  opportunities  for 
obtaining  an  etiucation  were  limited  to  \'irgima  sub- 
scription schools,  and  even  this  means  ceased  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  afler  which  time  he  studied  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father.  He  was  cheerful  and  mis- 
chievous al  school,  but  received  correction  as  justly 
merited.  He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  all  subjects  that 
came  within  his  reach.  From  necessity  he  was  com- 
pelled to  encounter  the  severest  toil  in  clearing  land, 
farming,  and  other  similar  drudgery  of  early  frontier  life, 
but  his  <lesire  for  information  was  such  that  he  carried 
his  books  along  as  he  drove  his  team,  when  plowing, 
making  rails,  in  camp,  chopping  wood,  or  when  the 
family  slept.  In  .season  and  out  of  .season  he  had  his 
volumes  of  study,  and,  as  occasion  afiforded,  received 
inslruction  from  his  father  and  recited  to  him.  He  did 
most  of  his  reading  by  fire-light,  oil  not  being  common 
in  those  days.  His  father  was  at  one  time  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, but  a  too  generous  liberality  often  made 
him  the  victim  of  designing  men.  He  was  frequently 
cimipelled  to  pay  notes  which  he  had  indorsed  through 
kindness.  I'rom  a  similar  disposition  his  son  has  also 
suffered  grievous  wrong.  The  General's  early  life  was 
one  of  the  severest  hardship,  but  one  also  well  fitted  to 
develop  and  fix  habits  of  industry,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
denial.  From  the  obvious  necessities  consequent  on  ihc 
settlement  of  a  forest  home,  the  able-bodied  members  of 
the  family  were  often  compelled  to  labor  for  others,  lo 
obtain  ihe  means  of  livelihood,  and  al  the  same  time  im- 
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prove  their  own  clearing.  The  trials  and  deprivations 
of  such  a  life  can  better  be  imagined  than  described, 
but  they  have  their  compensating  benefits,  in  begetting 
self-confidence  and  self-dependence,  in  arousing  latent 
energies,  and  in  forming  a  useful  character.  Much  time 
in  his  early  life  was  spent  hauling  logs  with  an  ox  team, 
he  often  sleeping  in  the  woods.  When  a  boy  he  broke 
cattle  to  the  yoke  for  the  use  of  them  while  breaking. 
In  teaming  from  his  home  to  Fort  Wayne,  though  the 
distance  is  less  than  fifty  miles,  the  ordinary  time  occu- 
pied in  going  and  coming  was  from  five  to  seven  days 
of  the  severest  toil.  In  making  the  trip,  if  overtaken 
by  night,  he  camped  in  the  woods,  his  cattle  feeding  in 
the  forest,  while  he  studied  his  books  and  manufactured 
baskets  by  the  camp  fire,  for  sale  in  the  market  to  which 
he  was  driving.  Nothing  living  was  in  his  neighborhood 
but  his  oxen  and  the  wolves,  which  were  abundant  and 
noisy.  His  cattle  frequently  wandered  too  far  from 
camp,  and  had  to  be  driven  back.  It  was  not  an  un- 
common occurrence  for  his  young  and  untamed  animals 
to  break  from  the  yoke,  and  the  task  of  recapturing 
them  was  a  labor  of  no  small  effort,  as  he  had  no  one  to 
aid  him.  He  woukl  lasso  one  and  tie  it  to  a  sapling 
that  stood  near  another  small  tree,  putting  the  yoke  on 
this  ox,  and  then  set  out  in  pursuit  of  tlie  otlier  animal, 
which  would  sometimes  be  found  two  miles  distant. 
Having  headed  him  toward  the  first,  he  ran  with 
him  through  the  brush  wood,  over  fallen  timber  and 
through  the  water,  until  obliged  to  halt  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  direction.  This  could  only  be  effected  by 
throwing  the  lasso  around  a  tree  and  looking  out  for  con- 
sequences. When  ready  for  another  run  the  driver  pro- 
ceeded until  the  yoke  was  reached.  Whenever  his  team 
stalled,  he  carried  the  loadini^  to  a  log  or  other  safe  rest- 
ing place  in  ad\ance,  and  then  drove  the  empty  \Aagon 
to  it  and  reloaded.  He  took  jobs  of  clearing  land,  and 
to  save  time  camped  in  the  center  of  the  tract,  to  be 
near  his  work.  His  mother  said  of  him  that  he  was 
encouraged  by  opposition  and  strengthened  by  misfor- 
tune. He  early  adopted  a  rule  for  guidance  in  life, 
never  to  succumb  to  difficulties  or  misfortunes,  believ- 
ing them  necessary  and  proper  to  his  education.  He 
was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  soon  became  an  expert  in 
handling  them.  In  his  long  and  frequent  journeys  with 
the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and  other  uncivil- 
ized Indian  tribes,  he  was  as  wild  and  reckless  a  rider 
as  they  are.  They  often  tested  his  nerve,  skill,  and 
endurance  in  hunting  and  over  mountains,  across  plains, 
and  through  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  and  no  white  man 
was  ever  more  popular  with  them  or  enjoyed  more  fully 
their  confidence.  It  was  his  custom  after  gathering  his 
father's  grain,  to  go  to  North-west  Indiana  and  labor 
there  through  the  larger  and  longer  harvests.  These 
trips  were  made  on-  foot,  stopping  at  night  under  the 
trees,    and   returning   the    proceeds   of   his   labor    to   his 


mother  for  the  family  use.  During  one  of  these  jour- 
neys he  took  up  a  farm  in  Lake  County,  under  the 
government  pre-emption  laws,  intending  to  remove  the 
family  there,  but  was  frustrated  by  a  failure  of  crops. 
The  result  of  this  hard  labor  and  careless  exposure  was 
rheumatism,  and  sometimes  for  months  he  was  unable 
to  walk.  At  such  times,  not  to  be  idle  while  he  had 
the  use  of  his  hands,  he  made  and  sold  baskets.  In  the 
year  1S47  he  worked  at  the  mill-wright  trade  in  the  state 
of  Michigan,  and  as  a  carpenter  in  the  construction  of 
bridges  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  earning 
money  with  which  to  pay  his  father's  debts.  He  began 
the  reading  of  law  in  November,  1S47,  teaching  school 
during  the  winter  months  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
his  studies,  and  while  doing  this  exercised  the  strictest 
economy,  indulging  in  neither  spirituous  liquors  nor 
tobacco.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  he  gave  to  his 
father  one-third  of  his  time,  in  manual  labor  on  the  farm, 
and  once  a  year  paid  his  father's  debts,  until  the  decease 
of  the  latter.  He  studied  closely  and  improved  rapidly; 
his  will  was  strong,  and  he  had  a  good  memory..  He 
forms  opinions  quickly,  and  requires  good  reasons  fov 
changing  them.  He  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature, 
though  his  kindness  and  sympathy  often  lead  him  away 
from  the  dictates  of  his  better  judgment.  He  concen- 
trates his  thoughts  and  actions  well,  and  has  the  power 
of  condensing  the  matter  of  a  long  speech  into  a  ^^w 
sentences.  In  earlier  life  he  was  timid  in  appearing  be- 
fore an  audience,  often  becoming  confused,  and  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  stop  speaking,  and  sometimes  to  dis- 
miss his  audience.  He  is  now  a  bold  and  strong  speaker, 
and,  as  he  always  utters  his  well-matured  and  honest 
convictio:is,  he  holds  his  hearers  without  difficulty-  He 
1  egan  and  completed  his  law  studies  with  Hon.  N.  B. 
Hawkins,  of  Portland,  Jay  County,  near  where  he  now 
resides.  In  1S48  and  1849  he  was  deputy  county  clerk, 
and  in  1850,  after  an  examination  by  a  committee  of  the 
l>ar,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  his  profession.  In 
the  !^ame  year  he  was  appointed  deputy  auditor  of  the 
county  and  postmaster  at  Portland,  and  in  the  fall  of 
tlie  same  year  he  was  elected,  by  the  votes  of  both 
political  parties,  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  On  the  llth  of  August  of  that  year  he  was  mar- 
ried to  his  first  wife.  Miss  Deborah  Wilson,  a  member 
of  the  society  of  Friends.  By  this  lady  he  had  one 
child,  a  daughter,  who  is  now  living.  From  severe  ex- 
posure during  his  absence  from  home,  in  her  endeavor 
to  save  their  home  from  destruction  by  fire,  she  took 
a  violent  cold  terminating  in  a  bronchial  affection,  of 
which  she  died  March  2,  1S52.  In  the  years  1S50  and 
1851  he  owned  and  conducted  a  hotel  in  Portland,  and 
in  the  latter  year,  in  company  with  James  Bromagen, 
printed  and  published  the  first  newspaper  in  the  county 
of  Jay.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  energy  and  capacity,  dur- 
ing her   brief  married   life   gave  him  material  assistance 
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in  Ihc  (Uncharge  of  the  iliilics  of  llie  ofHccs  he  was  fill- 
ing. He  engageil  In  the  practice  of  law  in  partnership 
with  James  N.  Tempkr,  an  able  and  successful  attorney, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  many  years.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  liar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  state  and 
ihe  United  Stales  Circuit  Court  for  Indiana,  and  on  llie 
loih  of  March,  1S63,  was  admitted  to  ])racliee  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1854  he  was 
elected,  over  a  strong  opposition,  to  llie  Lower  House  of 
the  Iniliana  Legislature  for  two  years,  where  he  served 
on  llie  Judiciary  Committee  with  much  credit.  He 
urgL'd  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  property  of  the  colored 
jjcnple  of  the  state  for  school  purposes,  with  no  provis- 
ion for  giving  instruction  to  their  children,  and  was 
active  in  support  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law.  His 
advocacy  of  these  measures  caused  his  defeat,  by  a  small 
majority,  for  the  same  office  in  1S56.  From  1855  to  i860 
he  had  a  successful  law  practice.  In  1856  he  engaged 
vigorously  in  the  political  canvass  for  General  John  C. 
Fremont,  with  whom  he  su!)se(jucntly  formed  a  warm 
personal  friendship.  In  i860  he  was  elected  to  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  from  the  then 
Kleventh  District  of  Indiana.  His  term  of  ofl'ice  com- 
menced March  4,  1S61,  his  first  service  being  in  the 
special  session  tif  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  called  by 
President  Lincoln,  which  met  on  the  4th  of  July,  1S61, 
to  provide  means  for  jirotecling  Ihe  integrity  of  the 
Union  against  rebellion,  then  organized.  He  warmly 
supported  all  measures  necessary  to  supply  men  and 
means  to  carry  on  the  war  against  armed  rebels.  His 
first  experience  in  active  service  was  at  the  first  battle 
of  Hull  Run,  July  21,  1S61,  while  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress.  During  ihe  battle  he  fought  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Corcoran,  in  tile  ranks  of  the  69th  New 
York  Regiment,  in  General  Sherman's  brigade.  He  was 
with  Colonel  Corcoran  when  the  latter  was  wounded, 
and,  after  the  retreat  began,  succeeded  in  rallying  a 
number  of  straggling  trooj^s,  and  made  a  stand  near 
Cub's  Run,  covering  the  retreat.  He  did  not  reach 
Washington  until  the  following  day  at  noon,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  captured.  The  President  asked 
him  how  many  men  we  had  lost  during  the  bailie.  His 
reply  was,  "  Five  hundred  killed  and  one  thousand 
wounded."  To  the  President's  rejoinder,  "The  esti- 
mate is  much  greater,"  Mr.  Sh.anks  answered  that  the 
"rebel  loss  is  as  great  as  ours,  and  a  thousand  dead 
men  on  a  field  might  seem  to  be  more  than  they  really 
were,  but  my  estimate  is  near  the  truth."  The  true 
report  made  our  loss  in  killed  five  hundred  and  sixty-one 
and  about  eleven  hundred  wounded.  For  his  services 
volunteered  on  the  battle-field  the  President  appointed 
him  brigadier-general,  a  position  declined  by  him,  with 
the  remark  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  "No  man  should  be  pro- 
moted in  the  army  till  he  earns  the  iiromotion  by  eflfi- 
cient    services    in    the    field.      Human    life    and  a    great 


1  cause  are  at  slake,  and  Bull  Run  battle  demonstrates 
I  that  promotions  should  be  withheld  until  men  prove 
themselves  competent  to  command."  After  this,  how- 
I  ever,  at  the  Presidenl's  urgent  rec|uest,  he  .accepted  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  General  Fremont,  and  served 
with  him  through  his  Missouri  campaign,  rendering  val- 
uable  service  in  organizing  the  forces  there.  He  was 
with  Fremont  at  the  lime  when  he  Issued  the  procla- 
i  maticn  of  August  30,  1861,  emancipating  the  slaves  of 
I  those  in  active  rebellion,  and  General  .Shanks  cordially 
indorsed  and  sustained  ihe  justice  and  the  policy  of 
I  that  announcement.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
first  manumission  ]>aj)er  issued  under  this  proclamation. 
It  was  drafted  by  General  Shanks,  and  is  the  form  of 
all  those  thus  issued.  They  were  printed  for  use  as  occa- 
sion recjuired,  but  the  President's  revocation  of  the  proc- 
lamation, Sejitember  II,  1S61,  rendered  them  useless: 
"DEED  OF  MANUMISSION. 
"  Whereas  Thomas  L.  Sneed,  of  the  city  and  county 
of  St.  Louis,  stale  of  Missouri,  has  been  taking  active 
part  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  i^tates  in  the  pres- 
ent insurrectionary  movements  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States;  now,  therefore,  I,  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, major-general  commanding  the  Western  Depart- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  United  Slates,  by  authority  of 
law  and  the  power  veste<l  in  me  as  such  commanding 
general,  declare  Frank  Lewis,  heretofore  held  to  'ser\'- 
icc  or  lalior '  by  said  Thomas  L.  Sneed,  to  be  free,  and 
forever  discharged  from  the  bonds  of  servitude,  giving 
him  full  right  and  authority  to  have,  use,  and  control 
his  own  labor  or  service  as  to  him  may  seem  proper, 
without  any  accountability  whatever  to  said  Thom.as  L. 
Sneed,  or  any  one,  to  claim  by,  through,  or  under  him. 
And  this  Deed  of  Manumission  shall  be  resiiecled  by  all 
persons  and  in  all  courts  of  justice  as  the  full  and  coni- 
]>letc  evidence  of  the  freedom  of  said  I-Vank  Lewis.  In 
testimony  whereof,  this  act  is  done  at  the  headtiuarters 
of  the  Western  Department  of  the  army  of  the  United 
.Slates,  in  the  city  of  .St.  Louis  and  slate  of  Missouri, 
on  the  I2th  day  of  September,  1861,  .as  is  evidenced  by 
the  Department  seal  hereto  attached  by  my  or<ler 
John  C.  Fkkmiint, 


[Signed] 


.l/i//i"'-j,r«<"/n/,  Commatidcr.' 


Olher  certificates  of  manumission,  of  similar  import, 
followed,  under  the  general  proclamation.  (ieneral 
Shanks  was  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  with  General  Fre- 
mont at  the  time  the  latter  was  relieved,  and  remained 
with  General  Hunter  until  the  troops  retired  under 
that  general's  command.  During  the  lime  (Jcneral 
Shanks  was  with  General  Fremont,  the  question  of  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters  w.is  submitted 
by  the  commanding  general  to  Colonel  Owen  Lovejoy, 
Colonel  R.  N.  Hudson,  and  Colonel  Shanks.  None 
were  returned.  Ciener.il  Shanks  cnlered  again  uixjn  his 
Congressional  duties  in  December,  1861,  taking  prompt 
steps  to  prevent  the  return  of  slaves  to  their  former 
masters  by  the  army.  He  again  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  Fremont,  in  the  Mountain  Department  in  Vii^ 
ginia,    beginning    March    31,    1S62,    Liking   his  scat  in 
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Congress  at  its  session,  December,  1862.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Thirty-sevenlli  Congress,  General  Shanks, 
under  authority  from  Governor  O.  P.  Morton,  of  Indi- 
ana, under  date  of  June  12,  1S63,  raised,  at  much 
expense  to  himself,  the  7th  Regiment  of  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel,  being 
mustered  in  October  9,  1S63.  This  regiment  took  the 
field  December  6,  1S63,  at  Columbus,  Kentucky;  and 
he  served  with  his  regiment  and  in  command  of  a  brig- 
ade and  division  of  cavalry,  the  7th  always  forming  a 
part  of  his  troops,  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  He  w-as  bre- 
veted a  brigadier-general,  December  8,  1864,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  the  field,  and  he  was,  on  the  special 
recommendation  of  Secretary  Stanton,  on  March  13, 
1865,  breveted  a  major-general  for  faithful  and  merito- 
rious service  during  the  war.  Secietary  Stanton  accom- 
panied the  commission  to  General  Shanks  with  the 
following  autograph  letter: 

"W^K  Department,  W.tsHiMGToN  City,  \ 
August  4,  1S67.  ) 
"Dear  Sir, —  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  brevet  ap- 
pointment, which  has  been  well  merited,  and  it  would 
have  been  long  since  conferred  if  your  own  modesty 
had  not  restrained  you  from  calling  my  attention  to  the 
matter.  It  affords  me  great  jjleasure  to  bear  this  testi- 
monial to  your  faithful  services.  Yours,  truly, 

[Signed]  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

"To  Brevet  M;ijor.geuer.il  Sh.iiiks,'" 

He  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Hempstead,  Texas, 
September  ig,  1S65.  In  1S62  General  Shanks  was  de- 
feated for  Congress,  owing  to  his  advocacy  of  the  draft, 
which  took  place  a  few  days  prior  to  the  election  of 
that  year,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war  the  volunteers  \\'ere  very  largely  Republicans, 
and  of  course  were  absent  from  their  voting-places.  In 
the  political  campaign  of  1862  a  mob  in  the  town  of 
Hartford,  in  Blackford  County,  in  the  Congressional  Dis- 
trict represented  by  General  Shanks,  and  where  he  was 
then  a  candidate  for  re-election,  destroyed  the  draft-box, 
caused  serious  disturbance  in  the  place,  and  threatened 
his  life,  should  he  attempt  to  speak  as  was  announced. 
Friends  sent  him  word  not  to  come,  as  large  numbers  of 
his  political  enemies  were  armed  and  threatened  his  life; 
but  in  company  w  ilh  Joseph  C.  Maddox,  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  true  and  tried  Republican  and  a  personal  friend, 
the  General  started  for  the  scene,  and  they  decided  to 
proceed.  The  turbulent  crowd  which  had  caused  the 
trouble  during  the  day  forbade  his  speaking;  but  he 
armed  himself  and,  despite  noise  and  protest  from  them, 
uttered  his  thoughts  freely  and  with  emphasis.  He  said, 
"It  is  no  time  to  hesitate  before  those  who  are  coun- 
seling treason  and  denying  assistance  to  the  soldiers  in 
front,  and  refusing  to  go  themselves."  He  spoke  in 
the  bitterest  and  most  unsparing  terms  of  the  conduct 
of  the  mob,  denounced  the  treason  that   inspired   it  ami 


the  persons  who  composed  it,  and  concluded,  "The 
soldiers  are  fighting  in  front,  and  need  help;  open 
treason  in  the  rear  must  be  condemned  and  punished." 
Troops  were  sent  to  the  [dace  and  quiet  restored.  At 
the  close  of  the  General's  service  in  aiding  to  suppress 
the  Rebellion,  he  was  returned  to  the  Fortieth  Congress 
in  1866,  to  the  Forty-first  Congress  in  1S68,  the  Forty- 
second  Congress  in  1870,  and  the  Forty-third  Congress 
in  1872 — closing  his  career  in  the  House  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1875,  after  serving  in  that  body  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  contributed  his  full  share  of  efficient 
service  to  the  government,  and  made  a  record  alike 
honorable  10  himself  and  to  his  constituents.  Without 
prejudice  to  truth,  and  with  a  disclaimer  of  any  purpose 
to  detract  from  the  merits  of  others,  it  may  be  said  that 
Indiana  has  never  had  a  member  of  Congress  in  either 
chamber  who  labored  with  more  unselfish  devotion  to 
business,  was  more  watchful  and  attentive  to  his  duties, 
performed  greater  or  more  valuable  services,  or  left  a 
brighter  record,  than  has  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  On 
the  I5lh  of  July,  1S61,  General  Shanks  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Representatives,  having  fur  its  ob- 
ject to  secure  a  record  of  the  names  of  all  persons  w  ho  had 
held,  or  thereafter  should  hold,  oflice  under  the  national 
government,  having  previously  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  engaged  in  rebellion  against  it,  with  the  view  also 
of  guarding  against  such  persons  holding  ofiice  under 
the  government  thereafter.  He  believed  that  the  "roll 
of  traitors"  contemplated  by  the  above-named  resolu- 
tion, perfected  in  official  form,  would  have  served  a 
valuable  purpose,  as  preserving  in  historical  permanence 
a  much-needed  evidence  of  the  kind  of  civilization  that 
^^■as  bred  of  Southern  slavery  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
a  fit  accompaniment  of  "The  Treatment  of  Union  Pris- 
oners by  the  Rebel  Authorities  during  the  Rebellion," 
a  document  that  owed  its  origin  and  completion  also  to 
General  Shanks.  Thus  early  in  his  Congressional  career 
the  General  manifested  a  just  appreciation  of  the  crime 
of  treason,  and  proposed  chronicling  all  its  striking 
enormities,  in  order  to  omit  from  record  no  feature 
of  the  barbarism  of  human  slavery,  and  vindicate  the 
truth  of  history  in  after  times.  On  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  in  the  House,  he  offered  the  following  res- 
olution 1 

"  h'csoh'cd.  That  the  constitutional  power  to  return 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters  rests  solely  with  the  civil 
department  of  the  government ;  and  that  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  December  6,  lS6l,- 
to  General  Wool,  for  the  delivery  of  a  slave  to  a  Mr. 
lessup,  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  all  other  military  orders 
for  the  return  of  slaves,  are  assumptions  of  the  military 
power  over  the  civil  law  and  the  rights  of  the  slave." 

This  was  the  first  movement  touching  the  return  of 
slaves  to  their  masters  that  resulted  in  Congressional 
action.     The   resolution    was    referred    to    the    judiciarv 
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Committee  of  the  Hou-e,  and  eventually  it  was  in  sub- 
stance made  an  Article  of  War.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1S62,  General  Shanks,  in  a  lengthy  and  able  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  his  service 
with  General  Fremont  in  Missouri,  vindicated  the  gen- 
eral and  his  military  administration  of  the  Western 
Department,  and  sustained  his  proclamation  confiscating 
the  properly  and  freeing  the  slaves  of  persons  in  active 
rebellion  against  the  United  States  government,  a  por- 
tion of  the  proclamation  in  eiuestion  being  in  these 
words:  ''The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  ])ersons 
in  the  state  of  Missouri  who  shall  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States,  or  shall  be  proven  to  have  taken 
active  part  with  the  enemies  of  the  government,  is  de- 
clared to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their 
slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby  declared  free  men." 
This  speech  of  General  Shanks  was  a  bold  attack  on 
slavery  and  its  allies,  anil  on  the  enemies  of  General 
Fremont  .and  his  proclamation;  and  his  devotion  to  his 
principles  and  to  his  commanding  general  called  forth 
the  warmest  expressions  of  approbation  from  members 
of  the  House  and  Senators,  as  well  as  from  President 
Lincoln,  who  personally  thanked  him  for  the  valuable 
information  he  gave  in  this  exposition  of  Fremont's 
surroundings.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said: 

"  I  now  approach  with  hesitancy  to  attack  the  cordon 
of  fortifications  thrown  by  ex|)erienced  hands  across  the 
pathway  of  an  honest,  devoted,  and  pure  patriot,  for 
his  destruction,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  base  and  cor- 
rujil  men,  who,  instead  of  sujjporting  him,  have  seized 
upon  the  wisdom  of  his  recorded  councils,  and  the 
armies  and  fleets  by  him  spoken  into  existence,  from 
which  to  gather  laurels,  his  rightful  victories,  to  wreathe 
their  brows,  while  he  wears  a  crown  of  thorns.  .  .  . 
I  know  the  combination  is  a  strong  one,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  because  a  friend  of  freedom,  is  the  sacri- 
fice to  be  ofiered  on  the  altar  of  his  country  as  a  peace- 
offering  to  the  slave  power.  It  is  but  the  first  step  of 
that  march  to  degradation  which  you  will  all  soon  rec- 
ognize; for  the  want  of  nerve  and  manhood  to  repel 
tie  aggressors  and  to  sustain  Fremont  in  his  proclama- 
tion will  come  upon  us  from  this  same  combination, 
which  is  one  of  p<t\\er  and  ])lace  ;  and  when  the  war 
shall  be  ended,  with  rebel  slavery  protected  by  the  gov- 
ernment, those  slave-holding  rebels  will  turn  upon  you 
in  these  halls,  denounce  your  brave  soldiers  as  a  rabble, 
and  rejoice  at  the  blood  they  have  spilled.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  flag  they  have  desecrated  and  torn, 
they  will  lash  their  slaves  to  daily  toil ;  protected  by  the 
laws  they  have  violated  and  denounced,  they  will  scorn 
the  widows  and  orphans  their  treachery  has  made,  and 
again  will  they  strike  dorvn  any  Representative  who,  in 
these  halls,  dares  to  point  out  their  crimes.  You  will 
talk  of  the  high  mission  and  glory  of  the  nation,  while 
rebels  stand  l>y  your  ])erniission — nay,  with  your  sanc- 
tion ;  aye,  with  still  more,  your  protection — with  one 
hand  on  the  throats  of  their  slaves,  wlio  are  patriots, 
and  with  the  other  tear  the  flag  which  is  the  emblem 
of  our  national  honor.  You  see  this,  you  know  it;  the 
world  sees  and  comlemns  it ;  all  civilized  men  pity  you, 
and  scorn  the  imbecility  which  permits  it.  You  indorse 
the    proclamations    of   generals    in    favor   of   protecting 


slavery.  At  this  moment  we  arc  a.sked  to  Indorse  and 
make  a  law  of  the  late  jubilant  repetition  of  General 
Halleck's  Order  No.  3.  You  send  your  sons  to  light 
in  this  war,  brought  on  by  slave-holders  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  slavery  on  the  ruins  of  our  government. 
Slaves  aid  their  rebel  masters  in  every  species  of  the 
lalxjr  of  war,  ami  piocure  supplies  for  their  armies. 
You  listen  to  and  indorse  the  proclamations  of  those 
generals  who  aver  that  this  relation  of  master  and  serv- 
ant, even  of  rebels,  shall  not  be  molested  ;  protecting, 
by  this  means,  the  very  forces  you  are  warring  with,  and 
holding  the  enemy's  weapons  at  the  heart  of  our  friends. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  slaves  themselves  are  loyal,  and 
would  be  true  to  our  fl.ag  and  people.  To  indorse 
slavery  is  a  mark  reckless  enough  in  this  age  C'f  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  for  freemen  to  aid  in  holding  those  persons  in 
bondage  to  the  traitors  of  the  country,  men  whom  we 
despise  and  loathe,  is  a  degree  of  ingratilu<le  which  the 
negro  himself  will  pity  in  us,  and  feel  proud  that  he  is 
a  slave.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  nation  has  lost  over 
twenty  thousand  of  her  brave  sons  by  death  in  hospital 
and  battle-field  ;  that  Rachel  is  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  will  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not; 
that  the  blood  of  those  four  hundred  and  eighty  brave 
young  men  stained  the  ensanguined  .field  of  Manassas; 
that  the  disgrace  of  that  struggle  has  severely  rebuked 
our  wonted  jirestige  in  war;  that  we  have  spent  in  this 
causeless  rebellion  over  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  with  the  inevitable  necessity  before  us  of  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  more;  that  the  Ball's  Bluflf  murder 
is  but  a  part  of  this  accursed  tragedy,  where  treason 
and  treasonable  blunders  murdered,  by  the  hands  of 
slavery's  maddened  demons,  a  brave  and  loved  officer 
and  a  thousand  pure  patriots;  that  at  Springfield  I  yon 
and  his  men  struggled  against  a  fearful  and  hellish 
power,  until,  outnumbered,  he  and  hundreds  of  his  sol- 
diers lay  down  for  the  last  time,  and  their  dead  and 
mangle<I  bodies  becante  prisoners  to  traitors,  who  could 
not  comiuer  them  when  living.  It  is  not  enough  that 
at  Rich  .Mountain,  Carnifax  Ferry,  lielmont,  Frederick- 
ton,  Lexington,  Springfield,  Roanoke,  Korts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  our  brave  brethren  fell,  murdered  by  traitors 
fur  slavery;  but  these  same  traitors  are  to  be  protected 
and  apologized  fpr  here;  and  the  man  who  dared  to 
jiroclaim  their  property  confiscated  to  the  public  use, 
and  their  slaves  freemen,  is  hunted  down  ihiough  every 
avenue  which  human  ingenuity  can  invent,  promptetl 
by  the  most  remorseless  desire  to  fasten  on  us,  and  con- 
tinue, this  cause  and  origin  of  our  woes.  Of  history  we 
learn  nothing;  our  own  we  do  not  study;  we  blindly  sit 
here  while  the  vortex  is  opening  again  to  receive  us. 
The  blood  of  our  own  people,  the  tears  of  our  widows 
and  orphans,  the  sword  of  the  army,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  nation,  all  fail  to  <lo  a  simple  act  which  God  has 
warned  us,  through  lament.Ttions  and  .sorrow,  is  our  duly 


but  in  face  of  all  this  we 
vith  vulture  eye,  have  hunted  the 
his  fall  and  have  divided  his  gar- 


to  mankind   and 
support  those  w 
friend  of  freedo 
ments." 

In  the  Fortieth  Congress  Gener.al  Shanks  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Militia,  as  chairman,  and  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  On  the  loth 
of  July,  1867,  General  Shanks  offered  in  the  House  the 
following  impiirtant  resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

"  Whereas,  It  is  expedient  that  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  Union  cilijens,  held 
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by  the  Confederate  authorities  dining  tlie  recent  Rebell- 
ion, should  be  thoroughly  investigated;   therefore, 

^^  Revived,  That  a  special  committee  of  five  members 
of  this  House  be  appointed  to  make  such  investigation, 
and  to  record  the  facts  thereby  obtained,  and  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House  at  any  lime,  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  seem  proper. 

'•^  Be  it  fiuiher  resolved^  That  such  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  investigation,  shall  have  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  to  ai>point  a  clerk  and  a  stenog- 
rapher, and  to  sit  during  any  recess  of  the  House;  and 
that  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House." 

The  General  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which,  after  a  most  patient  and  exhaustive  investiga* 
tion,  made  a  report  of  over  twelve  hundred  pages,  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
was  considered  from  the  earliest  periods,  as  governed  by 
the  laws  of  nations  from  the  time:  First,  when  prisoners 
of  war  were  murdered  on  capture  ;  secondly,  when  they 
were  enslaved,  with  the  right  of  the  captor  to  kill  them  ; 
thirdly,  when  they  were  held  to  ransom,  with  the  right 
in  the  captor  to  either  enslave  or  murder;  fourthly,  when 
they  were  exchanged,  under  cartels  established  between 
the  combatants,  without  the  right  in  the  captor  to  either 
enslave  or  take  life ;  and,  fifthly,  when  there  was  adopted 
a  partial  system  of  paroles,  but  which  is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  captor,  who  may  hold  them  for  exchange 
under  cartel;  together  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  late  Rebellion.  The  final  report  was 
made  through  the  chairman,  third  session  Fortieth  Con- 
gress, March  2,  1S69,  and  by  resolution  of  the  House  it 
was  ordered  printed.  This  report,  much  the  larger  part 
of  which  is  the  production  of  the  General,  shows  his 
characteristic  energy,  his  conscientious  love  of  truth, 
his  abhorrence  of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  his  firm, 
resolve  to  expose  the  abuses  of  prison  life,  with  a  view 
to  their  correction.  He  has  shown  that  the  recorded  evi- 
dence of  the  purposed  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  the 
rebel  treatment  of  Union  prisoners  points  unmistakably 
to  the  low  civilization  wrought  by  slavery  ;  and  he  further 
shows  that,  eliminating  from  it  the  facts  brought  to 
light  by  the  testimony  of  Union  and  loyal  citizens,  and 
accepting  only  the  proof  furnished  from  rebel  sources, 
official  and  personal,  collected  by  him,  however  hard  the 
lot  and  cruel  the  suffering  of  the  slave,  the  degradation 
of  the  white  oppressors,  their  insensibility  of  crime,  their 
callousness  and  indifference  to  the  demands  of  common 
humanity  and  the  ordinary  precepts  of  morality,  did  even 
greater  injury  to  the  dominant  race,  thus,  as  ever,  illus- 
trating the  beneficent  lessons  of  retributive  and  inexorable 
justice,  in  its  balancing"infiuence;  and  that  whenever, 
among  any  people,  labor  is  dishonored,  and  is  stigmatized 
as  suited  only  to  menial  serfs — in  communities  in  whicli  all 
the  power  in  Church  and  state  is  assumed  by  a  select 
few,  and  totally  denied  to  the  masses;  in  the  low  con- 
dition of  humanity    that    tolerates    caste    and    enforces 


social  distinctions  based  solely  on  the  will  of  the  acci- 
dentally governing  class,  and  in  which  all  authority  is 
arrogated  by  one  division  of  society,  and  servile  submis- 
sion required  of  the  other — the  inevitable  result  is  the 
introduction  of  the  dry  rot  of  moral  and  physical  ruin 
among  tlie  oppressors,  even  more  than  among  the  op- 
pressed; and  the  truth  of  this  remark  applies  to  the  sexes 
as  well.  Such  in  brief  are  the  views  and  reflections  of 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  notice,  and  their  cor- 
rectness is  clearly  evident  to  all  rightly  ordered  and 
properly  informed  persons;  and  these  sentiments  have 
recorded  expression  and  most  emphatic  illustration  in 
the  volume  thus  cursorily  sketched.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  are  given  by  way  of  summarizing 
the  evidence  embodied  in  its  pagt^s,  and  as  enforcing  its 
conclusion  : 

"  As  a  subject  closely  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  your  committee  call  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  as  described  by  the 
evidence  before  them.  We  have  shown,  as  we  think, 
very  clearly  and  emphatically,  who  were  the  inveterate 
and  implacable  enemies  of  the  prisoners;  and  we  are  now 
to  speak  of  those  who  were,  through  all  their  persecu- 
tions and  woes,  his  faithful  and  steadfast,  though  poor 
and  humble  friends.  The  course  and  conduct  of  these 
people  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  will  be  a  study 
of  deep  interest  to  the  historian  of  the  future.  Slaves 
as  they  were,  they  passed  its  ordeal  without  revolt  or 
insurrection.  They  seem  the  calm,  waiting  spectators 
of  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  interests  of  their  race 
were  so  deeply  involved.  It  is  not  now  claimed  that 
this  seeming  indifference  was  the  result  of  love  for  their' 
masters,  or  of  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom.  The  African  race  of  the  South  had  inherited 
a  bondage  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
had  been  the  condilion  of  their  ancestors  in  America. 
Their  oppressors  w^ere  while  men,  who,  discarding  for 
them  the  spirit  and  the  claims  of  liberty,  had  intensified 
and  strengthened  the  system  of  slavery  by  laws  of  the 
greatest  rigor,  and  the  advancement  of  material  interests 
which  seemed  to  demand  its  perpetuity.  To  the  black 
race  their  captivity  could  but  appear  a  hopeless  one. 
Their  servitude  became  day  by  day  more  abject  in  mind 
and  body.  They  were  the  properly  of  the  master,  and 
passed  by  the  laws  of  inheritance;  the  privileges  of  edu- 
cation were  denied  them  under  the  severest  penalties  ;  the 
marriage  relation  was  abrogated  ;  they  \\  ere  denied  the 
rights  of  property,  and  were  bred  and  sold  like  beasts 
in  the  market.  Their  poverty  and  degradation,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  seemed  indeed  to  have 
reached  the  most  profound  depths,  and  to  foreshadow 
for  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  struggle  raging 
around  them,  nothing  but  utter  destruction  and  annihi- 
lation. But  Providence,  in  its  care  and  mercy  for  the 
oppressed  and  helpless,  preserved  them  from  the  horrors 
of  such  a  fate.  They  were  neither  plunged  by  their 
passions  into  the  terrible  vortex  of  insurrection  and 
bloodshed,  nor  seduced  into  a  voluntary  support  of  the 
war  upon  the  Union.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that,  if  they  had  possessed  the  elements  and  knowledge 
of  organization,  they  would  have  been  the  active  and 
effective  enemies  of  the  Rebellion.  Still  they  were,  after 
all,  in  some  respects,  our  true  and  faithful  auxiliaries. 
Without  the  spirit  of  revenge  they    nursed  the  spirit  of 
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loyalty.  Bound  hand  and  foot  in  slavery,  large  num- 
bers managed  lo  escape  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  army.  They  lied  from  bondage  to  light  for 
liberty.  These  sons  of  poverty  and  oppression  proved 
faithful  to  the  last  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Union. 
.  .  .  But  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  cru- 
elties exercised  by  the  rebels  precluded  a  general  retali- 
ation in  kind.  \  resort  to  such  retaliation  would  have 
produced  a  brutal  demoralization  or  justifiable  mutiny. 
The  ofticer  or  soldier  of  the  Union,  while  he  remained 
w  irthy  tlie  name  of  a  man,  would  not  have  stood 
guard  over  a  canij)  in  whose  limits  the  worms  and  mag- 
gots were  reveling  in  the  wounds  and  sores  of  thirty 
thous.and  starving  men.  The  subject  is  too  terrible 
for  speculation  or  thought.  Let  us  dismiss  it,  with  the 
congratulation  that  the  United  States  has  no  cause  to 
reproach  itself  with  having  visited  on  the  brave  but 
misguided  prisoners  in  its  hands  the  awful  doom  of  An- 
dersonviile  or  Salisbury-  Let  us  rejoice  that  by  us 
civilization  and  Christianity  were  not  forgotten  nor  out- 
r.aged,  and  that  the  light  of  humanity  was  not  eclip5e<l 
l)y  a  retaliation  for  the  horrors  endured  in  Southern 
prisons.  .  .  .  We,  therefore,  i>roeeed  to  group 
together  the  violations  of  public  law  of  which  the  Con- 
federate government  was  guilty,  and  of  which  it  to-day 
stands  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  mankind.  We 
find  them  to  be:  I.  The  murder  of  prisoners  of  war 
after  capture  or  surrender,  and  by  shooting  and  other 
means  while  confined  in  prison.  2.  The  enslavement 
of  persons  mustered  into  the  military  organizations  of 
the  United  States.  3.  The  search  of  prisoners,  and  the 
robljing  and  plunder  of  their  private  property  and  effects. 
4.  The  unnecessary  confinement  of  i)risoners  in  crowded, 
unhealthy  rooms  and  stockades,  in  pestilential  localities, 
and  in  numbers  inconsistent  with  good  treatment  and 
due  regard  to  health  and  comfort.  5.  The  exjjosure  of 
prisoners  to  infectious  and  malignant  diseases.  6.  The 
wanton  and  cruel  neglect  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
prisons  and  prisoners.  7.  The  continued  confinement  of 
prisoners  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing,  fuel, 
water,  and  food,  and  without  shelter.  8.  The  employ- 
ment and  retention  of  harsh,  cruel,  and  incompetent 
prison  commanders.  9  The  unnecessary  infliction  of 
corjioreal  punishment  for  slight  and  imaginary  violation 
of  unwarrantable  prison  rules.  10.  The  cruel  use  of 
dogs  or  hounds  in  the  pursuit  and  recapture  of  escapetl 
prisoners.  II.  The  illegal  punishment  of  prisoners  for 
attempting  to  escape.  12.  The  issue  of  unwholesome 
provisions,  and  the  reduction  of  rations  without  just 
cause.  13.  The  retention  in  confinement  of  jirisoners 
of  war,  when  by  its  own  confession,  if  true,  it  could  not 
properly  care  for  and  maintain  them,  thus  compelling 
their  death  by  exposure,  dise.ise,  and  starvation.  14. 
Wanton  and  disgraceful  treatment  of  the  dead.  15. 'The 
arrest,  persecution,  imprisonment,  and  murder  of  non- 
combatant  Union  citizens.  And  all,  with  the  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  ...  In 
the  broad  field  of  investigation  10  which  this  report 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  invite  the  attention  of  the 
American  citizen,  he  will  find  ample  scope  for  reflection 
on  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Rebellion;  he  will  find 
underlying  its  pretenses  the  charm  of  despotic  power 
and  the  allurements  of  human  slavery,  and,  .as  the  cause 
of  its  continuance,  ignorance,  and  its  kindred  vices — 
credulity  and  disregard  of  human  rights.  With  these 
the  conduct  of  the  rebels  is  consistent,  without  them 
their  cour>e  is  madness.  They  beheld  slavery  and  its 
kindred  crimes  staggering  before  the  .advance  of  Chris- 
tian   civilization  and  the    genius  of  a    republican    gov- 


ernment, which  w.as  gathering  new  light  under  the 
influence  of  universal  education.  The  aggressive  pow- 
ers of  liberty  and  oppression  here  found  their  battle- 
ground and  measured  their  strength.  Slavery  sought 
nothing  short  of  supreme  power,  an<l  the  intelligent 
republicanism  of  the  I'nion  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  integrity  and  preservation  of  the 
Republic.  But  the  triumph  of  civilization  and  rcpulk 
lican  iirinciples  has  also  left  in  its  train  most  sad  and 
mournful  recollections  of  the  character  and  consequences 
of  the  great  contest.  N'our  committee,  in  closing  their 
connection  with  this  subject,  can  not  leave  it  with  the 
impression  which  arises  only  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  public  character  and  results  of  the  Rebellion.  Pro- 
found as  is  the  interest  which  surrounds  the  moral  ami 
political  questions  involved  in  this  investigation,  there 
are  others  more  peisonal  in  their  character,  and  laden 
with  sad  antl  mournful  memories.  It  is  not  alone  of 
the  living  that  they  have  been  called  upon  to  speak. 
The  suggestive  forms  and  presence  of  \vitncs.ses  who 
brought  from  the  sufferings  of  their  prisons,  and  from 
the  torture  of  their  confinement,  shattered  health  and 
the  seeds  of  mortal  disease,  might  well  awaken  the  strong 
est  sympathy  of  the  hchohler.  To  these  men,  the  suf- 
fering survivors  of  a  terrible  captivity,  who  came  at  the 
invitation  of  your  committee  to  aid  them  in  their  inves- 
tigation, our  earnest  thanks  are  extended,  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  deep  sympathies  awakened  by  their  con- 
dition will  not  fail  to  follow  us  through  life.  Towanl 
the  surviving  friends  of  those  who  perished  in  prison  or 
returned  only  to  meet  an  early  death,  the  eyes  of  a  na- 
tion saveil  from  destruction  and  dissolution  are  tumcil 
with  condolence  and  affection.  To  the  memory  of  the 
fallen  who  perished  in  the  depths  of  their  imprisonment 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  the  victims 
of  the  ineffaceable  cruellies  of  the  Rebellion,  the  grat- 
itude of  a  grateful  people,  whose  country  was  saved  hy 
their  heroism,  will  raise  a  monument  of  enduring  propor- 
tions and  grandeur,  while  their  devoted  patriotism  will 
adorn  the  Jiages  of  history  and  win  for  them  a  garland 
of  future  fame  and  glory." 

On  the  2oih  of  March,  1S67,  General  Shanks  intro- 
duced in  the  House  the  following  resolution: 

"  Kt'sokfd,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
be,  and  they  .are  hereby,  instructed  to  investigate  the 
cause  of,  and  any  facts  connected  with,  the  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  Canada  of  Rev.  John  McMahon,  a  citi- 
zen of  Anderson,  Indiana,  and  pastor  of  a  Catholic 
Church  at  that  place,  and  what  means,  if  any,  should 
be  taken  for  his  relief:  and  for  such  purpose  have  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers;  and  that  said  Commit- 
tee rejjort  the  result  of  their  investigation  to  the  nou.se 
as  early  as  possible." 

It  had  been  claimed  by  the  British  authorities  th.it 
McM.ahon  was  a  Fenian,  and  w.as  sentenced  lo  impris- 
onment for  life  as  a  British  subject,  though  he  had  been 
an  American  citizen  by  adoption  under  our  naturalization 
laws.  These  proceedings  in  Congress  brought  about  an 
investigation  of  the  facts,  and  consequently  a  rcleise  of 
the  prisoner.  In  a  speech  in  support  of  the  resolution 
mentioned,  he  considered  the  duties  of  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation— the  right  of  all  persons  to  choose  their  own 
jilace  of  residence.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1861,  Gen- 
eral Shanks's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  acts  of  the 
English,    French,   and  Sp.anish  governments,  which  he 
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believed  to  desire  that  the  free  government  of  the  United 
States  should  be  destroyed,  and  were  willing  to  aid  in 
that  destruction.  Soon  after  the  rebellion  of  iS6i  had 
assumed  tangible  form  these  governments  entered  into  a 
written  agreement  to  seize,  and  did  seize  by  force,  and 
establish  an  empire  over,  the  republic  of  Mexico,  on  our 
southern  border;  and  through  the  entire  war  military 
and  other  supplies  were  admitted  through  Mexico  into 
the  United  States,  under  the  Maximilian  government, 
which  was  only  the  creation  of  this  intervention.  The 
compact  was  entitled,  "Convention  betw-een  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French;"  and  the  written 
agreement  was  "to  seize  and  occupy  the  several  fur- 
tresses  and  military  positions  on  the  Mexican  coast." 
And  this  was  done  while  our  hands  were  tied  with  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  Maximilian,  a  foreign -born 
prince,  was  thus  made  emperor  over  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic by  the  power  of  foreign  bayonets.  After  a  severe 
and  protracted  struggle  the  Mexican  people  wrested 
their  government  from  foreign  rule,  and  executed  Max- 
imilian and  his  principal  coadjutor.  General  Shanks 
had  been  sent  with  his  cavalry  force  to  Texas  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  to  look  after  our  national  interests  in 
that  direction.  In  support  of  Mexico,  and  against  this 
foreign  rule,  July  S,  1S67,  he  introduced  in  the  House, 
and  asked  to  have  referred,  the  following  resolutions: 

'•'•Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  I. 
That  the  people  of  every  nation  of  right  have  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  governments,  respectively,  and  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  to  create,  maintain,  or  alter  their 
principles  and  workings  in  accordance  with  their  own 
judgment. 

'•'■Resolved^  2.  That  this  right  includes  that  of  quell- 
ing insurrections  and  repelling  invasions,  with  the  right 
to  punish  treason  at  home  and  usurpation  from  abroad. 

'■^Resolved,  3.  That  all  people  have  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  officers;  and  that  all  orders  of  nobility,  and 
all  assumed  right  to  rule  based  on  birth  or  accident, 
are  in  opposition  to  republican  government,  and  obnox- 
ious to  a  free  people. 

"Resolved,  4.  That  we  look  with  anxious  ho]>e  for 
the  prosperity  of  all  rejiublican  governments,  and  at  this 
time  especially  for  that  of  our  sister  republic  of  Mexico, 
and  that  we  view  with  pleasure  the  restoration  to  power 
of  the  government  of  her  people  over  the  self-styled 
emperor,  Maximilian. 

"  Reso/ved,  5.  That,  waiving  all  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  any  particular  acts  of  the  government  of  Mexico, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  the  attempt  recently 
made  to  establish  an  empire  in  Mexico  on  the  ruins  of 
a  republic  would  not  have  been  made  had  not  the  United 
States  at  that  time  been  engaged  in  a  civil  war  of  great 
magnitude ;  and  that  said  effort  was  part  of  a  gigantic 
attempt  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  republic  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  slave  power  of  America  and 
its  natural  ally,  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  labored  with 
preconcerted  and  united  interest;  and  that  the  over- 
throw of    the    usurper  Maximilian   was  necessary  to  the 


success  of  republican  principles  and  government  in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere,  and  was  eminently  right  and 
proper. 

*'  7\i-so/:'ed,  6.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  not  look  with  unconcern  upon  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  Mexico  by  a  power  or  by  powers  in 
antagonism  with  republican  government." 

On  the  2Sth  of  November,  1867,  General  Shanks 
submitted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 

'' Resoked,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  examine  into  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  by  law  for  procuring  through  the 
Pension  Bureau  all  necessary  artificial  limbs  and  other 
supports,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  to  the  sol- 
diers and  seamen  from  time  to  time,  when  needed,  dur- 
ing their  natural  lives,  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
disabled  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  or  disease 
incurred  in  the  service  of  the  United  States." 


This  measure  afterwards  became  substantially  the 
law.  On  the  nth  of  January,  1870,  in  considering  this 
subject,  he  said:  "There  are  five  thousand  and  six  per- 
sons who  have  lost  one  arm;  thirty-three  have  lost  both 
arms;  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  have 
lost  one  leg;  forty-two  have  lost  both  legs;  twenty-one 
have  lost  one  arm  and  one  leg;  twenty- tive  hundred 
and  sixteen  have  been  alllicled  with  hernia,  caused  by 
service  in  the  army, — a  total  of  twelve  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  persons  who  would  be  recipients 
under  the  substitute  I  have  offered.  When  the  soldier 
entered  the  service  of  his  country  he  had  limbs  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  lasted  him  his 
life-time."  He  favored  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  The  impeachment  measures  had  been  before 
the  House  for  some  time,  when  he  took  the  floor  and 
said:  "Mr.  Speaker,  my  opinion  is  that  in  this  grave 
emergency  this  House  should  speak  but  one  word  and 
strike  but  one  blow,  and  I  desire  that  the  blow  should 
come  first.  I  am  tired,  sir,  of  this  protracted  discussion, 
which  postpones  an  hour  that  which  the  people  have 
long  desired  to  see.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  official  death 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  without  debate.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  one  who  began  his  Presidential  career  in 
drunkenness  should  end  it  in  crime."  Crete,  once  a 
part  of  the  great  Greek  confederacy,  had  partially  main- 
tained with  modern  Greece  its  emancipation  from  Turk- 
ish rule  in  the  general  insurrection  of  1S24  to  1828,  and 
in  1S30  it  w^as  by  English  intervention  transferred  to 
Egypt,  and  finally  to  Turkey;  and  in  1S66  it  revolted 
and  secured  a  limited  independence,  with  a  provisional 
government.  General  Shanks,  anxious  to  maintain  the 
Christians  against  the  oppression  of  the  Moslem,  and 
desirous  of  emancipating  the  grain  trade  of  the  country 
of  the  Black  Sea  from  English,  French,  and  Turkish 
control,  so  that  American  grain  could  come  in  free  com- 
])etition  with  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  wisely  sought  to 
secure  free  navigation  of  the  waters  near  and  adjoining 
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Crete,  and  connecting  the  Mciliteriancan  with  the  Black 
Sea,  by  makinj;  that  island  free  ami  independent,  and 
in  December,  1868,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  resolution  : 

"  Keschvd.  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  provis- 
ional government  of  Crete  as  an  independent  political 
state,  and  to  treat  with  it  as  such." 

He  desired  by  this  means  to  moderate  the  financial 
revulsion  that  he  saw  must  come  u]ion  the  country,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  shrinkage  of  values  and  overtrading 
due  to  the  inflation  of  prices  during  the  war,  by  open- 
ing a  wider  market  for  our  grain  trade.  The  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  General  Shanks  in  his  advocacy  of  this 
measure  are  fully  justified  by  the  logic  of  events. 
Russia  having  by  force  opened  those  water -channels 
of  trade  to  commerce,  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
England  and  France,  the  enterprise  of  our  merchant- 
men has  utilized  these  increased  facilities  for  distributing 
our  surplus  grain  product,  and  is  at  this  time  success- 
fully competing  in  the  markets  hitherto  supplied  by 
England  and  France,  as  well  as  by  Russia  herself,  with 
the  general  result  of  a  large  bakance  of  trade,  secured 
in  large  degree  by  our  exports  of  cereals.  On  the  7th 
of  January,  1869,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  advocated  the  adoption  of  his  resolution 
for  the  recognition  of  Cretan  independence  with  such 
ability  that  the  (Ireek  government  and  the  Cretan  pro- 
visional government  tendered  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  resolution,  his  speech,  and  sympathy  in  their  behalf. 
In  the  opening  of  his  remarks  on  the  occasion  Ceneral 
Shanks  s.aid,  "  I  do  not  rise  to  defend  the  provisional 
government  of  Crete,  but  to  vindicate  its  cause  and  to 
demand  its  rights."  He  believed  his  government  should 
avail  itself  of  .all  proper  occasions  to  express  its  sympa- 
thy for  all  persons,  wherever  situated,  in  their  struggle 
to  throw  off  the  oppressor's  yoke  and  free  themselves 
from  tyranny;  and  he  believed  in  this  case  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  were  in  harmony  with  our  duty, 
by  endeavoring  to  utilize  a  wider  commerce  for  our  grain 
tr.ade,  and  to  .assist  in  freeing  the  market  in  question 
from  the  exclusive  contrtd  of  English,  French,  Russian, 
and  Turkish  nations.  He  .advocated  the  bill  to  declare 
forfeited  the  lands  granted  to  certain  .Southern  railroad 
companies,  and  he  favored  the  forfeiture  of  all  similar 
grants  that  had  lapsed  in  default  of  the  conditions  not 
being  observed,  maintaining  that  .as  the  vital  object  of 
the  grants — namely,  to  precede  and  favor  settlement  of 
lands — had  failed,  it  was  not  right  to  .allow  the  corpor.a- 
tions  to  await  settlement,  and  then  speculate  on  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  their  own  non-compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  franchise  accorded  them  by  the  grants 
in  cpieslion.  .>nd    thus   to  defraud    those  who  h.ad  borne 


the  burdens  of  frontier  life  and  made  their  sctllcmmls 
M  ithout  the  aid  of  the  railroad  companies.  He  opposed 
and  spoke  against  the  treaty  conveying  to  a  railroad 
company,  through  its  agent,  J.  F.  Joy,  the  neutral  lands 
of  the  O.sage  Indians,  by  which  over  tw-o  counties  in 
Kansas  were  Iransferretl  to  a  corporation,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  settlers  and  without  reservation  of  school 
lands.  In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  suffrage  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  he  declared 
it  as  his  opinion  that  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  full  power  of  the  ballot  to  citizens.  He 
said  :  "  I  have  long  thought  that  it  was  not  only  the 
constitutional  right,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  elective  franchise  to  all  the  people 
against  any  attempt  by  state  or  local  legislation,  or  by 
force  or  fraud,  to  abridge,  embarrass,  or  defeat  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  all  adult  citizens," 
He  urged  a  strict  conformity  to  law  in  the  construction 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  payment  to  it  of  the  subsidies  granted,  and  that 
they  be  withheld  until  the  road  was  completed  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  law.  He  also  opposed 
the  granting  of  lands  to  railroad  companies,  .as  a  measure 
fraught  with  injustice  and  danger  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  January  18,  1869,  he  introduced  a  bill  to  ap- 
portion  equitably  the  government  employes  in  Wash- 
ington City  among  the  several  states  and  territories,  and 
in  a  speech  in  the  House,  accompanying  its  introduc- 
tion, he  showed  the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of 
these  appointees,  and  urged  that  the  representative  char- 
acter of  these  employes  was  as  legitimate  a  source  of 
information  and  of  interest  to  the  people  as  was  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  service.  He  favored  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  army  officers  to  the  regula- 
tion standard.  He  uniformly  sustained  the  Frccdmen's 
Bureau,  believing  it  a  me.isure  of  simple  justice  to  the 
freedmen,  and  a  means  of  aiding  to  secure  pr<^gress,  edu- 
cation, and  good  order  among  a  class  t)f  people  long  and 
unjustly  ojtpressed  and  grievously  wronged,  and  to  make 
them  self-sustaining  citizens,  by  inculcating  a  knowledge 
of  freedom  and  the  benefits  and  duties  arising  from  that 
situation.  He  denied  that  the  trcaly-m,aking  power  of 
the  government  could,  under  the  Constitution,  dispose  of 
any  part  of  the  public  lands,  and  that  the  sales  already 
made  of  these  lands,  by  means  of  treaties  with  Indian 
tribes,  were  frauds  anil  w  ithout  warrant.  In  a  speech  in 
the  House,  July  2,  1870,  he  said:  "I  have  investigated 
this  question  very  carefully,  and  I  do  not  believe  that, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
any  power  granted  in  the  treaty-making  provision  of 
that  instrument  to  dispose  of  one  foot  of  the  public 
domain  to  any  person  or  corporation.  That  power  is 
vested  in  Congress  alone,  and  its  exercise  in  this  relation 
is  not  merged  in  the  general  treaty-making  prerogative 
of   the  Executive  and   Senate."     The   people's  Repre- 
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sentatives  in  the  House  are  entitled  to  a  say  on  a  ques- 
tion of  disposing  of  the  people's  property.  General 
Shanks  was  opposed  to  the  pardoning  of  those  persons 
who  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  government,  till 
they  should  severally  ask  for  that  pardon.  When  the 
subject  was  before  Congress,  February  I,  1871,  he  said 
in  the  House:  "As  I  understand  this  bill  it  works  a 
pardon,  and  it  works  that  pardon  without  any  request 
from  the  parties  to  be  pardoned.  Christianity,  in  the 
school  in  which  I  learned  it,  taught  me  to  grant  pardon 
only  when  it  was  asked  for.  I  believe,  sir,  that  He  who 
should  be  the  standard  in  such  matters  never  granted 
pardon  until  it  was  asked  for.  Even  as  he  expired  on 
the  cross  he  forgave  the  man  who  asked  his  pardon, 
while  the  other  culprit  went  not  into  paradise,  because 
he  did  not  ask  the  pardon  ;"  and  he  insisted  that  writ- 
ten applications  for  pardon,  by  the  person  or  persons 
desiring  it,  should  alone  have  consideration.  On  the 
llth  of  February,  1871,  on  the  subject  of  restoring 
those  pensioners  of  the  War  of  1S12  who  had  at  any 
time  adhered  to  the  enemies  of  the  government,  he  said  : 
**  When  we  are  forgiving  those  who  never  did  any  thing 
for  the  support  of  the  government  in  war,  I  think  we 
ought  to  forgive  those  who  at  some  time  have  done  some- 
thing in  defense  of  the  country.  1  hope  that  no  voice 
will  be  raised  against  extending  this  measure  of  forgive- 
ness to  those  who  in  their  old  age  may  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  rebellious  acts  of  their  children,  but 
who  did  not  themselves  participate  in  treason."  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1871,  on  the  motion  of  Fernando  Wood,  of 
New  York,  to  strike  out  of  the  deficiency  bill  a  provision 
"for  the  support  of  the  Freedmen\  Hospital  and  Asy- 
lum at  Washington  City,  District  of  Columbia,  five  thou- 
sand dollars,"  General  Shanks  said: 

"The  gentleman  from  New  York  tells  us  that  this 
Bureau,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  has  cost  us  twenty  mill- 
ion dollars.  Sir,  for  what  purpose  was  this  Bureau  estab- 
lished ?  It  was  to  take  care  of  five  millions  of  people 
who  had  been  robbed  from  their  cradles  to  the  hour 
when  the  American  people  set  them  free.  But,  sir, 
accepting  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  to  be  true, 
though  I  believe  the  amount  overstated,  what  does  it 
show?  That  these  people  have  been  transferred  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  have  been  placed  upon  their  feet 
and  are  to-day  living,  acting  citizens  of  the  Republic, 
and  this  has  been  done  at  a  cost  of  four  dollars  for  each 
individual,  on  the  estimate  stated.  1  call  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  but  five  thousand  dollars 
are  asked  to  take  care  of  the  remnants  of  five  million 
slaves,  whom  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  sought  to  keep  in  slavery,  and  who  were  rescued 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  people." 

General  Shanks  is  opposed  to  every  phase  and  sem- 
blance of  royalty,  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1S71,  he 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  substituting  the  words 
"  The  People  "  in  all  writs  issued  from  the  United  States 
Courts,  in  place  of  the  words  "The  Tiesidcnt,"  n.iw. 
and    ever    since    the    oreanization    of    the    woyernrnt-nt. 
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used,  a  practice  doubtless  copied  from  the  old  English 
writs  containing  the  words  "The  King."  Raised  to 
hard  labor  himself,  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  those  who  toil  for  a  livelihood,  and  seeing  a  growing 
.want  of  confidence  and  a  proper  understanding  between 
labor  and  capital,  the  employed  and  employer,  that 
would  work  an  injury  to  both,  he  sought  to  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  a  division  of  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  government,  so  thai  the  people  could 
at  nil  times  be  supplied  with  means  of  knowing  the  true 
relations  and  mutual  dependence  of  capital  and  labor ; 
and,  December  11,  1S71,  and  January  26,  1S74,  he  intro- 
duced bills  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  named,  providing 
for  carefully  prepared  reports  from  every  county,  and 
also  from  every  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  and 
over,  showing  the  price  for  land  and  labor,  the  price  of 
grain,  rents,  interest  on  money ;  local  and  through  rail- 
road fares,  freights,  through  and  local ;  the  amount, 
kind,  and  value  of  general  merchandise,  cost  of  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  general  supplies,  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  industrial  interests,  as  amount,  kind,  and 
value  of  all  stock,  as  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  etc. 
All  these  and  similar  statements  should  be  tabulated  and 
published  at  stated  intervals,  and  disseminated  among 
the  laboring  masses,  thus  awakening  an  interest  and 
affording  the  means  of  diffusing  information  on  subjects 
of  general  concern,  and  doing  what  all  just  govern- 
ments should  do,  manifesting  an  active,  practical  sym- 
pathy with  the  wants  of  the  producing  classes.  The 
General  holds  that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  that  they  are  two  com- 
plementary parts  of  a  healthy  whole;  and  that  if  the 
dictates  of  exact  justice  were  duly  observed,  and  impar- 
tial legislation  only  were  had,  giving  no  industry  or 
commercial  interest  precedence,  the  current  of  material 
prosperity  would  run  smoothly.  When  a  young  man, 
in  1S47,  he  was  employed  in  making  rails  on  an  island 
in  the  Kankakee  River,  a  wet  overflowed  country,  and 
was  compelled  to  wade  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
main-land  to  the  island,  carrying  his  tools  and  supplies. 
He  then  formed  the  opinion  that  a  ship  canal  could  be 
constructed  across  the  country  from  Lnke  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  thus  connecting  ihe  lakes  with 
New  Orleans  by  water  communication.  In  after  years, 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  March  14,  1870,  and  again 
December  iS,  1S71,  in  support  of  this  measure  in  the 
House,  he  said:  "I  believe,  from  observations  I  made 
in  my  younger  days,  when  traveling,  working,  and  wad- 
ing through  Northern  Indiana,  that  the  waters  from  the 
north  once  passed,  through  Lake  Michigan,  across  the 
country  south  into  the  Mississippi  River.  I  believe  that 
the  obstructions  in  that  direction  are  only  temporary, 
and  that  by  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money  a  ^hip  canal  can  be  cunslnuted  cnnneLling  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  Mi^-i-ippi  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Ohio."  On  January  22,  1S72,  he  introiluccd  a  Mil  in 
the  House  to  repeal  the  laws  grantiny  lands  and  certain 
privileges  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  railroad  companies. 
April  5,  1S72,  he  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  United 
States  Court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  accordance  with, 
treaty  stipulations,  and  thus  relieve  the  Indians  from 
the  oppression  that  attends  the  appointment  of  marshals 
from  adjoining  and  unfriendly  states.  April  15,  1872,  he 
introduced  a  bill,  which  became  a  law,  and  a  much 
needed  measure,  to  protect  Indian  tribes  and  individ- 
uals .against  exorbitant  contracts  made  by  them  with 
attorneys  and  sharpers,  who  look  .advantage  of  them  and 
succeeded,  through  the  Indian  Department,  in  getting 
the  moneys  and  lands  of  the  Indians.  In  submitting  to 
the  House  his  able  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  February  12,  1S72,  he  intio- 
duccd  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and  re<|uesting 
"  the  I'resident  of  the  United  Stales  10  o))en  friendly 
correspondence  and  negotiations  with  any  or  all  eivil- 
i^ed  nations,  with  the  view  to  secure  the  adoption,  in  the 
laws  of  nations,  of  a  provision  that  captives  in  war  shall 
not  be  personally  retained  as  prisoners,  but  shall,  under 
flags  of  truce,  be  returned  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
tn  tlicir  <iwn  lines  or  vessels,  and  be  paroled  until  duly 
exchanged  ;  so  that  the  registers  of  the  commissioners 
of  exchange  of  the  respective  belligerents  shall  deter- 
mine the  relative  numbers  of  captives,  and  thus  the 
onerous  burdens  and  sacrifices  consefpicnt  on  prison  lifo 
would  be  prevented  ;"  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  1872, 
he  supported  the  measure  in  a  speech  showing  great 
research  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  was  ably  and  fully  elucidated.  Disclaiming  any 
dispar.agement  of  others,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
no  other  person  has  studied  this  subject  more  thoroughly 
or  treated  it  more  clearly.  The  researches  necessitated 
in  the  progress  of  preparing  his  report,  and  the  official 
evidence  proving  the  horrors  of  Southern  prison  life, 
.appealed  strongly  for  the  demands  of  humanity  in  this 
relation,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  (pialifie<l  him  for  dis- 
cussing the  matter  intelligently.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  In<lian  Affairs  of  the  House,  having  labored 
zealously  and  with  much  success  to  correct  the  abuses 
that  had  become  a  part  of  the  Indian  management  of  the 
country,  he  delermined,  so  far  as  jiossible,  to  expose  the 
authors  of  the  frauds  which  had  seriously  tended  to 
retard  llie  Indians  in  their  progress  in  civilized  habits, 
and,  by  bclr.Tving  their  confidence  in  the  white  man, 
had  greatly  lessened  our  influence  over  them.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1872,  he  introduced  in  the  House  a 
resolution,  which  was  passed,  instructing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  ,\fTairs  to  investigate  the  condition  and 
management  of  Indian  matters,  touching  annuities,  pen- 
sions, bounties,  btiunty  lands,  and  moneys  due  and  paid 
the  Indians  under  treaties  and  laws  of  Congress,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  make  a  report 


to  the  House.  In  obtaining  material  for  the  report  he 
traveled  extensively  among  Inilian  tribes,  visiting  their 
reservations  from  the  Indian  Territory  anti  New  Mexico^ 
through  the  states  and  territories,  to  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1873,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  laid  before  the  House  the  most  comprehen- 
sive showing  of  Indian  affairs  ever  presented  to  ihc 
government,  in  a  document  (House  document  No.  93, 
third  session.  Forty-second  Congress)  of  eight  hundred 
closely  printed  pages,  giving  fully  and  in  detail  every 
phase  of  Indian  management,  with  a  recommendation 
for  the  correction  of  its  errors  and  frauds.  It  was  widely 
circulated,  and  created  a  sensation  among  the  guilty  par- 
ties. The  demand  for  the  report  largely  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  great  numbers  of 
copies  hatl  been  destroyed,  doubtless  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  its  suppression.  A  large  number  in  the  room 
of  the  clerk  of  the  House  mysteriously  disappeared  at 
one  time.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  informed 
the  Gcner.il  that  he  was  compelled  to  keep  his  copy 
under  lock  in  order  to  preserve  it.  With  a  persevering 
industry  and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  challenged  the 
approval  of  members  of  the  House,  Republican  and 
Democratic  alike,  he  gave  the  devious  ways  of  the  In- 
dian rings  an  airing  from  which  they  never  recovered, 
and  he  received  the  complimentary  execrations  of  the 
human  land  sharks  who  had  been  fattening,  like  cormo- 
rants, on  the  spoils  and  depredations  of  the  Indian.  He 
opposed  the  proposed  appropriation  of  sixty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  asked  for  to  reimburse  William  and  Mary's 
College,  in  Virginia,  for  dam.iges  said  to  have  been  done 
it  during  the  Rebellion  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1872,  he  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  bill: 

"  Rtsolvcd,  That  no  part  of  said  sum  of  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  or  delivered,  or  warrant 
or  order  issued  therefor,  under  the  provisions  of  (his 
act,  until  a  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders  or  cor- 
porate authority  of  said  William  and  .Mary's  College, 
after  ]>ropcr  consideration,  have  adopted,  and  caused  to 
be  enlcreil  upon  the  records  of  said  corporation,  a  res- 
olution declaring  said  college  to  he  open,  and  that  it 
shall  be  for  all  time  thereafter  open,  for  the  admission 
on  equal  terms  of  all  persons,  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  and  that  a  copy  of 
said  resolution,  duly  certified  by  (he  proper  authorities 
of  said  corporation,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales,  and  entered  upon  the 
records  of  his  office." 

In  support  of  this  amendment  he  said  :  "  It  is  admit- 
ted that  this  is  a  donation."  .\nd  again  :  "The  money 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  we  are 
asked  by  this  bill  to  donate  to  this  institution,  comes 
from  three  or  four  different  sources.  It  comes  from  the 
tariff  duties,  which  the  negro  helps  pay  as  well  as  the 
white;  from  internal  revenue  from  whisky  and  tobacco, 
which  he  pays,  as  well  as  others  do,  if  he  uses  these 
articles;  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands. 
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which  belong  to  him  in  common  with  other  citizens  ; 
from  whatever  source  the  money  is  derived,  it  is  the 
money  alike  of  the  whole  people."  On  the  5th  of 
March,  1872,  he  succeeded  in  having  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  appropriating  money  to  Indians,  pro- 
hibiting any  agent  or  attorney  from  receiving  any  part 
of  said  money  for  any  services  or  pretended  services  to 
them,  and  making  such  receipt  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  an  amount  double  the 
sum  so  received.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1S72,  he  offered 
an  amendment,  which  was  adopted,  to  the  bill  granting 
privileges  for  depot  grounds  to  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road on  the  island  of  Verba  Buena,  in  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  securing  to  any  and  all  other  roads 
that  might  desire  depot  grounds  on  said  island  the  same 
privileges  granted  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  intention  being  to  prevent  an  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly by  the  latter  company  of  this  island.  He  steadily 
opposed  granting  public  lands  to  railroad  companies  and 
selling  lands  to  speculators,  and  he  as  uniformly  fa- 
vored the  grant  of  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  only, 
and  without  cost  to  them.  The  General's  services  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  were  so 
highly  appreciated  by  the  House  and  the  committee  that, 
when  he  was  kept  from  the  chairmanship  by  reason  of 
his  seat  in  the  Forty-third  Congress  being  contested 
until  after  the  committee  was  appointed,  the  committee 
asked,  and  the  House  unanimously  granted,  the  request, 
authorizing  the  Speaker  to  add  him  to  the  committee, 
thus  increasing  its  membership  to  thirteen.  This  was  a 
high  testimonial  to  the  value  of  his  services,  especially 
as  coming  with  unanimity  from  his  political  friends  and 
opponents.  February  i,  1873,  General  Shanks  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  bill  that  had 
been  introduced  by  him  in  the  House,  and  which  was 
passed,  to  secure  a  more  efficient  administration  of  the 
Indian  office,  requiring  full  records  to  be  kept  of  all 
documents  and  transactions  of  agents  and  other  em- 
ploy&  connected  with  Indian  matters,  the  same  to  be 
duly  and  promptly  reported  to  the  Indian  Bureau.  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1873,  he  reported  a  bill,  which  became  a  law, 
protecting  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  from  exorbitant 
contracts  made  with  them  by  attorneys  and  others,  re- 
quiring a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  also  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  ap- 
proving the  contract  as  not  exorbitant,  indorsed  on  the 
contract  in  writing,  thus  perfected,  filed  in  the  Interior 
department.  January  23,  1S73,  '"^  procured  in  the  House 
the  adoption  of  a  provision  in  the  act  for  the  admission  of 
Colorado  as  a  state,  securing  to  the  Ute  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  whose  reservations  were  situated  in  the  said  ter- 
ritory, the  full  possession  of  their  lands,  as  provided  in 
their  treaty  stipulations.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty 
with  the  Modnc  Indians,  a  small  (ribe  rcsidini;  in 
Southern    Oiegon,   bv   which    Grn.rnl    Canbv   and    ni.ir.- 


than  one  hundred  oflicers  and  men  lost  their  lives,  de- 
manded an  explanation,  and  on  the  3d  of  February, 
1873,  he  introduced  the  following  resolution  of  inquiry  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  inform  the  House,  at  his  ear- 
liest convenience,  of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  with  the 
Modoc  Indians." 

Before  a  reply  to  this  resolution  was  received  a  move 
was  made  in  the  House  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three 
army  officers  to  ascertain  the  losses  sustained  by  citizens 
of  Southern  Oregon  and  Northern  California  by  reason 
of  Indian  depredations  in  1S72  and  1S73.  General 
Shanks  opposed  this  proposal,  as  it  was  improper  to  let 
the  officers  of  the  army  that  had  been  so  severely  pun- 
ished by  the  Indians  pass  upon  the  question  of  damages 
committed  by  the  latter.  He  charged  that  the  settlers 
had  murdered  five  Modoc  prisoners  of  war  before  Gen- 
eral Canby  w.as  killed  by  them.      He  said  : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  wc  have  heard  of  wrongs  being 
done  to  white  settlers,  wlrich  I  deplore  as  much  as  any 
other  man  can;  but  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  country  to  a  provocation  as  terrible  as 
ever  struck  the  heart  of  mortal  man.  Some  years  ago — 
I  believe  in  1S47,  though  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the 
exact  date — this  Captain  Jack,  who  has  become  a  char- 
acter of  national  notoriety,  if  not  of  national  fame,  had 
a  father,  who,  though  he  may  have  been  an  Indian,  was 
as  near  perhaps  to  Jack  .as  the  father  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  is  to  him,  or  mine  to  me.  A  man,  Wright, 
and  some  other  citizens,  had  some  difficulty  with  the 
Indians.  Tlio  provocation  was  charged  to  be  murders 
committed  by  Indians  prior  to  that  time,  which  mur- 
ders, however,  the  Indians  charged  upon  whites.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  now  come  to  the  statement  I  desire  to 
make.  This  man  Wright — lien  Wright,  1  believe  he  is 
called — had  charge  of  some  troops,  then  perhaps  impro- 
vised for  the  occasion.  Wright  invited  Jack's  father, 
who  was  then  chief  of  the  Modocs,  to  come  to  the  camp 
of  the  former,  which  invitation  was  accepted  ;  and  with 
him  came  forty  of  the  leading  men  of  his  tribe.  Wright, 
after  thus  inviting  Jack's  father,  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
and  the  other  Indians,  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  his 
camp,  laid  a  plan  to  poison  the  men  thus  invited.  He 
poisoned  the  beef  which  he  invited  them  to  his  table  to 
eat,  poisoned  it  with  strychnine,  that  he  might  kill  the 
very  men  whom  he  had  invited  under  a  flag  of  truce  to 
his  camp.  But  a  rumor  reached  the  ears  of  the  Indians 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  eat  Wright's  beef,  and  in 
consequence  they  did  not  partake  of  it.  And  what  did 
Wright  then  do?  These  gentlemen,  whom  the  member 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nesmith]  eulogizes  so  much,  what 
did  they  do?  Why,  sir,  under  that  flag  of  truce,  they 
shot  down  the  chief  of  the  tril)e  and  forty  of  its  mem- 
bers. Jack  himself,  then  a  mere  child,  saw  the  murder 
of  his  father  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  people  under  the 
flag  of  truce.  Recognizing  the  atrocity  of  the  crime 
that  was  committed  on  his  father  and  his  tribe,  from 
that  day  he  was  no  longer  the  friend  of  the  white  man. 
Mr.  Meacham,  who  was  present  at  the  murder  of  Gen- 
eral Canby,  and  was  himself  wounded,  told  me  that 
from  the  very  spot  of  this  murder  Chief  Jack  could 
plainly  view  the  very  place  at  which  his  fatlier  and  forlv 
..f  his  trd.e  were  shot  under  a  fiag  of  truce." 
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The  cnaLling  cbusc  of  llic  proposed  bill  was  struck 
out,  and  il  did  not  pas-..  He  ojiposed  the  several  at- 
tempts made  to  oryani/.e  the  Indian  territory  lying  south 
of  Kansas  into  a  territorial  government.  He  desired  it 
made  the  asylum  of  the  remnants  of  Indian  tribes,  when 
driven  out  of  their  old  homes  by  the  advancing  settle- 
ments and  shrewder  management  of  a  heartless  Christian 
civilization,  which  has  manifested  more  avarice  than 
humanity.  He  holds  that  under  the  treaties  with  the.se 
people  they  should  be  protected  from  encroachments  on 
their  lands,  which  the  five  civilized  tribes  there  hold  by 
])atent  deed  from  the  government ;  and  he  believes,  both 
from  observation  and  information,  that  the  object  of 
this  movement  is  to  seize  and  wrest  from  them  their 
grounds  by  the  force  of  overpowering  numbers,  thus  un- 
justly depriving  them  of  lands  «-hich  they  have  pur- 
chased of  the  government  and  paid  for,  and  for  which 
they  hold  deeds  over  the  seal  of  the  nation.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  1S74,  General  .Shanks  introtluccd  a  bill 
to  organize  a  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
in  conformity  with  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  1S66, 
to  take  the  jurisdiction  in  that  territory  now  held  by  a 
similar  court  at  Little  Rock,  .\rkansas.  On  the  same 
day  he  introduced  a  bill,  the  second  one,  to  provide  for 
a  survey  for  a  ship  canal  from  the  southern  part  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  Ri\cr,  at  or  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  at  Cairo,  Illinois.  On  the  i6th  of  February, 
1S74,  he  introduced  a  bill  to  divide  the  state  of  Indiana 
into  two  United  States  judicial  districts,  the  court  for 
the  second  district  to  be  held  at  Fort  Wayne.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Indians  were  citizens  of  the  United 
Staler;  lluit  they  could  not  be  aliens,  being  born  in  the 
United  States;  nor  could  they  be  a  foreign  power  when 
existing  as  tribes  within  our  national  limits;  that  trea- 
ties made  with  them  as  foreign  jiowers  were  a  solemn 
mockery  as  treaties,  but  that  as  contracts  they  were 
binding  in  good  faith,  though  they  should  have  been 
made  in  pursuance  of  a  Law  of  Congress,  and  not  by  the 
Executive,  to  be  only  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but 
binding  on  the  government,  because  it  got  value  re- 
ceived for  the  treaty  stipulations.  We  are  strong;  they 
are  weak;  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  abide  by  our 
agreements  with  them.  .And  they  arc,  beyond  ques- 
tion, citizens  of  the  I'nilcd  States,  by  the  lenns  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendmenls  10  the  Constitu- 
tion. Speaking  in  the  Hou.se,  in  !tS74,  in  support  of  a 
bill  in  relation  to  connects  made  with  the  Indians,  he 
sni.l :  "In  drawing  this  bill,  1  drew  il  in  such  a  way  .as 
distinctly  to  nvoiil  the  question  of  the  validity  of  con- 
traels.  1  <lrew  it  only  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
these  contr.acts,  to  prevent  them  being  either  exorbitant 
or  fraudulent;  and  I  did  so  because  1  believed  that  the 
Indians  of  this  country,  under  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  are  citizens  of  the 
United    States."      .And    so  believing    them,   on  the  24lh 


of  February,  1874,  he  inlroduced  a  bill  in  the  House, 
granting  homesteads  to  Indians  a.s  well  as  to  other  cit- 
izens; and  on  the  same  day  he  introduced  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  House  the  status  of  the  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  territories  as 
to  citizenship  under  the  Constitution.  On  the  23d  of 
March,  1874,  he  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House,  con- 
ferring exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  United  Slates  Courts 
over  Indian  reservations.  April  6,  1874,  he  introduced 
a  bill  making  Indians  competent  witnesses  before  the 
United  .States  Court.s,  and  repealing  all  conflicting  laws 
on  that  subject.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1874,  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  ihe  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  status  of  the  negroes  and  their 
descendants  who  had  been  slaves  to  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaw.s,  and  of  free  negroes  and  their  descendants 
who  had  resided  with  these  nations  of  Indians  in  the 
Indian  Territor)',  with  the  view  to  secure  to  them  cqui 
table  interests  in  the  lands  and  moneys  of  these  Indians. 
He,  having  been  duly  appointed  by  the  President,  as 
provided  in  the  bill,  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject 
in  person  and  reported  the  facts,  and  recommended  that 
the  government  provide  by  law  such  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  these  colored  people  as  justice  demanded. 
Having  severely  condemned  the  practice  in  the  Indian 
Department  of  paying  white  claimants  out  of  Indian 
tribal  funds,  on  tx  park  showing  for  damages  done,  if 
done  at  all,  by  individual  Indians,  and  ha\ing  succeeded 
in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1802,  under  which 
this  practice  hail  grown  up,  and  which  h.ad  impover- 
ished many  Indian  tribes  and  wasted  their  energies, 
throwing  them  on  the  charities  of  the  government  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  ill-will  of  the  people,  on  the  Ijlh 
of  June,  1874,  he  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

"  AVWrrrf,  That  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  report  10  the  House  early  at 
its  next  session  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amounts  of 
money  paid  out  of  the  various  funds  belonging  to  In- 
dians^ on  claims  for  depredations  committcl  by  Indians, 
with  the  names  of  the  claimants,  the  amounts  of  the 
claims  .and  the  amounts  allowed  and  paid,  and  the  dates 
of  payment." 

The  resolution  w.xs  not  answered.  He  is  strongly 
opposed  10  polygamy,  and  in  his  travels  through  the 
territory  of  Utah,  in  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  therein, 
he  had  noliced  the  coarse  vulgarily  of  the  men  and  the 
sadness  and  despondency  of  the  women.  He  saw  among 
these  people  but  few  cheerful  female  faces.  The  cheer- 
ful women  exhibited  the  levity  of  carelessness,  while 
the  better  class  of  women  wore  the  saddest  counte- 
nances, and  the  men  highest  in  the  Church  were  most 
sensual  and  disgusting  in  appearance.  On  the  Ilth  of 
December.  1S7J,  he  jiresented  to  the  House  a  petition 
of  three  hundred  citizens  of  Alta,  Utah  Territory,  set- 
ting   forlh    their  grievances,   and  asking  relief  from  the 
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despotism  and  wrongs  of  Mormon  theocracy.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  1S74,  General  Shanks  addressed  the  House 
in  favor  of  making  the  Centennial  Exhibition  a  national 
and  not  a  local  affair.  He  claimed  for  it  a  nationality, 
and  that  the  expense  of  it  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
nation;  that  the  invitation  extended  by  the  President 
to  other  nations  and  peoples  implied  a  welcome  to  the 
world  in  the  name  of  our  national  sovereignty;  and  in 
opposition  to  the  original  plan  of  making  it  only  the  act 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  its  leading  city,  in 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  an- 
nounced. To  provide  a  substitute  for  the  practice  of 
filing  private  claims,  for  money  or  property,  against  the 
government  before  Congress,  where  they  can  not  be 
safely  considered,  but  where  great  injustice  may  be  done 
either  to  the  claimants  or  the  government,  on  (lie  22d 
of  February,  1S75,  he  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

'"'■Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
hereby  instructed  to  report  to  the  House  a  bill  providing 
for  local  jurisdiction  in  the  United  Slates  Courts  of  all 
claims  against  the  government  held  by  any  citizen 
thereof,  and  prohibiting  the  filing  or  consideration  of 
such  claims  before  Congress." 

His  experience  was  that  bills  of  this  class  are  gener- 
ally passed  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  business  at  the 
close  of  a  session,  when  due  consideration  can  not  be 
given  them.  When  the  bill  to  secure  civil  rights  to  all 
persons,  under  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments, 
was  under  consideration  in  the  House,  it  was  persist- 
ently opposed  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  General  Shanks  offered  as  a  pre- 
amble to  the  bill  the  very  words  of  the  fundamental 
principles  announced  In  the  first  plank  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1S72  : 

''^Whereas,  We  recognize  as  essential  to  all  just  gov- 
ernment the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  in  its  dealings 
with  the  people  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  re- 
ligious or  political;  and  it  being  the  appropriate  object 
of  all  legislation  to  enact  laws  in  strict  conformity  with 
great  fundamental  principles;  therefore,"  etc. 

His  amendment,  and  the  Civil  Rights  bill  itself,  gave 
rise  to  an  angry  and  dilatory  debate,  lasting  several 
days,  and  leading  ultimately  to  a  continuous  session  of 
four  days,  causing  what  was  known  as  the  dead-lock. 
The  General  made  twenty -five  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  his  preamble;  but  he  finally  ob- 
tained a  vote  on  it,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  to  twenty-six.  He  claimed  that 
the  preamble  was  obviously  germain  to  the  bill;  and 
as  it  embodied  eminently  just  principles,  adopted  by  the 
I>emocracy  itself  in  national  convention  assembled,  the 
General,  with  characteristic  determination,  insisted  upon 
its  adoption;  his  motto  being,  "Do  right,  and  let  the 
consequences    take    care   of    themselves."      On    the    loth 


of  February,  1S6S,  he  opposed  the  revival  of  lapsed 
railroad  land  grants;  and  in  support  of  giving  the  benefit 
of  such  lands  in  the  Southern  states  to  the  colored  people, 
recently  set  free,  he  said  : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  brief  time  allowed  me  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  there 
never  has  been  a  time  before  at  which  four  millions  of 
poor  people  have  been  turned  out  on  society.  There 
never  before  has  been  a  time  when  four  millions  of 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  by  a  single  act,  have 
become  outcasts  on  the  country.  Prior  to  this  lime 
these  people  were  unable  to  own  lands,  because  the  ac- 
cursed doctrine  of  slave-holders  is  that  all  property  of 
the  slave,  as  well  as  the  slave  himself,  belongs  to  the 
master.  They  have  only  been  for  the  short  space  of  two 
years  allowed  to  buy  and  own  lands  at  all.  Here,  then, 
are  four  millions  of  people  seeking  homes,  and  asking 
them  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  keep  open  the  avenues  by 
which  we  may  enable  them  to  procure  lands  for  them- 
selves. Every  human  being  should  have  a  home.  It  is 
a  cold,  bleak,  desolate  thmg  lo  say,  'I  have  no  home.' 
Every  nation  is  weakened  when  its  citizens  have  no 
home." 

He  introduced  a  measure  to  provide  for  planting  and 
cultivating  trees  in  national  cemeteries.  He  opposed 
the  transfer  of  lands  hy  the  agency  of  a  treaty  with  In- 
dians, or  from  the  Indiana  to  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions, believing  that  the  treaty-making  power  could  not 
dispose  of  title  to  lands — that  power  vesting  under  the 
Constitution  solely  in  Congress — and  holding  that  in  the 
extingui'^hmcnt  of  Indian  title,  by  treaty  oi#othcr  con- 
tract, the  lands  fall  directly  to  the  United  States,  ami 
come  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress.  Among 
the  various  matters  that  came  before  Congress  for  its 
action  during  his  ten  years'  service  in  that  body,  General 
Shanks  gave  his  earnest  support  lo  the  laws  authorizing 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  commonly  called  "green- 
backs," and  to  make  and  maintain  them  as  legal  tender. 
He  advocated  bills  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds,  on 
which  lo  raise  money  to  cari-y  on  the  war  to  suppress 
the  Rebellion;  all  measures  for  raising  volunteers  for 
the  army,  whites,  colared,  and  Indian.  lie  voted  for 
and  supported  laws  providing  for  drafting  men  into  the 
service  needed;  to  raise  the  pay  of  soldiers;  advocated 
laws  passed  for  paying  pensions  to  wounded  and  dis- 
eased soldiers.  He  actively  supported  in  Congress,  in  his 
political  canvassing,  and  when  on  duty  in  the  army,  the 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  abolishing  slavery, 
January  i,  1S63  ;  the  law  of  April  16,  1S62,  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  the  various  laws 
granting  bounty  and  extra  pay  to  soldiers;  the  laws 
enacted  for  the  collection  of  income  and  other  taxes  lo 
carry  on  the  war,  and  then  the  reduction  of  taxes  after 
peace  was  declared;  to  investigate  every  and  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  when  there  was  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  that  either  neglect  or  fraud  at- 
tached to  any  officer  or  employe  in  government  service. 
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He  zealously  .idvocattil  mv.isuie*  linving  for  llicir  ob- 
jccl  Ihc  adoption,  by  Congress  ami  by  ihc  people,  of 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  Constitutional 
amendments  ;  the  act  to  enforce  the  right  of  all  citizens 
to  vote  in  pursuance  of  said  amendments.  May  27,  1870. 
He  favored  measures  designed  to  recruit  our  armies  by 
c<)lored  soldiers;  he  opposed  all  rebel  cotton  claims;  he 
op])osed  pardoning  rebels,  at  least  until  they  should  in 
writing  ask  for  remission  of  sins  ;  he  advocated  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  armed  rebels,  or  of  those 
actively  favoring  rebellion,  to  the  public  use;  the  repeal 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  ;  all  measures  adopted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  reconstruction  of  the  states  in  rebellion, 
after  its  close;  favored  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  of  rebels, 
as  a  measure  of  confiscation.  And  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  as  a  private 
individual,  and  as  a  soldier  on  duty,  he  favored  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  of  the  states,  at  every  haz- 
ard, at  every  sacrifice,  and  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
resources  in  men  and  means;  believing  that  a  severance 
of  the  nation  by  a  force  organized  in  armed  rebellion  to 
perpetuate  human  slavery  was  an  utter  and  uncondi- 
tional overthrow  of  republican  government,  not  only  in 
America,  but  elsewhere,  and  would  go  far  in  effect  to 
place  a  monarch  on  a  throne  in  all  governments  on  earth. 
He  favored  and  voted  for  the  bill  passed  March  3,  1873, 
to  adjust  fees  and  salaries  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial, 
and  Executive  Departments  of  the  government,  which 
act,  by  the»epeal  of  the  laws  allowing  stationery,  mile- 
age, the  franking  privilege,  and  other  periptisiles  to 
members  and  Senators,  was  a  large  saving  to  the  gov- 
ernment, as  more  exi)licitly  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  (made  Kebruary  7,  1S73,  under  resolution  of  the 
House,  passed  January  27,  1873),  directing  this  committee 
"  to  investigate  and  examine  into  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  several  officers  of  the  Executive,  Judicial, 
and  Legislative  Dejiartments  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment," etc.,  etc.: 


$25,000  00 
14,000  CO 


18,500  00 


Increase  of  President's  .salary, 

Increase  of  Cabinet  Ministcr.s'  salary,  .  . 
Increase  of   salary   of   Judges  of    Ihiited 

States  Supreme  Court, 

Increase  of  salaries  of  Senators,  members, 

anil  delegates, 972,000  00 

Total  increase, $1,029,500  00 

Saving  to  the  government,  according  to 
tile  official  statement  of  the  I'ostmaster- 
general,  jicr  annum,  bv  the  abolition  of 
ihe  franking  privilege', 82,543,327  72 

Saving  to  the  government  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  mileage,  stationery,  postage,  and 
newsjiapcr  nceouiit  (estimated),  ....         200,000  OO 

S2.743.32-  72 
■ 1,029,500  00 


Total  increase.    . 
Total  net  savitig  , 


51,713,827  72 


There  was  a  considerable  saving,  not  included  in  Ihc 
above  estimate,  in  the  matter  of  large  boxes  to  each 
member.  Senator,  and  delegate,  with  flowers,  roots, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  exclude<l  in  the  readjustment 
of  salaries  made  by  the  law  in  question.  He  favored  all 
measures  for  im)>roving  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus 
facilitating  the  commerce  of  that  stream  ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  examine  and  report  all  fads 
connected  with  the  proposal  to  secure  San  Domingo  as 
a  desirable  point  for  furnishing  coal  and  other  supplies 
for  our  commercial  marine,  and  for  hospital  and  .sim- 
ilar purposes  for  the  accommodation  of  our  seamen  ;  the 
law  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stales,  in  order  to  protect 
the  nation  from  what  he  believed  lo  be  the  danger  of 
a  political  decision  of  that  tribunal  against  the  validity 
of  Ihe  "  greenback  "  or  treasury  notes  during  Ihc  war. 
He  supported  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  lo  refund  one 
billion  of  dollars  of  the  national  bonded  debt  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  the  new  bonds  not  to  be  disposed  of  at 
less  than  par;  the  .act  to  compel  railroad  companies 
having  land  grants  to  keep  their  lands  in  market  at  not 
above  a  maximum  price  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  and  to  provide  for  the  reversion  of  the  lands 
to  the  government  in  default  of  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  being  complied  with;  favored  the  repeal  of  inter- 
nal  revenue  taxes,  except  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  they 
being  luxuries  and  not  ncccssilies;  supported  the  .icl  giv- 
ing the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  lo  the 
several  slates,  as  a  permanent  common-school  fun<l ;  an  act 
to  ajipoinl  a  commission  to  fully  examine  and  consider  ihe 
question  of  railroads  as  a  channel  of  commerce  between 
the  states,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  all  matlcre 
connected  with  the  subject ;  advocated  the  act  for  the 
admission  of  women  to  practice  law  in  the  United  Slates 
Courts.  He  opposed  the  .so-called  civil  service  reform, 
in  so  far  as  related  to  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
committee  to  pass  upon  the  qualification  of  applicants 
for  office,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  heads  of  deparl- 
menls  could  make  belter  selection  of  employes  for  their 
several  services,  and  one  on  all  accounts  |)refcralile  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  ihe  government  ;  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  really  meritorious  ami  well  qualified 
applicants  would  not  have  to  wait  for  places,  while  per- 
sons of  inferior  ability  might  secure  position  under  the 
proposed  arrangement.  General  Shanks  w.as  elected, 
October,  1878,  for  two  years  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Ihe  Stale  of  Indiana,  and  w.as  made  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a  position  he  held 
in  the  same  body  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  which 
he  has  taken  a  leading  and  active  pari  on  all  important 
measures,  and,  .is  always,  bringing  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  his  accustomed  industry,  zeal,  and  energy. 
The  General's  career  from  boyhood  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinued action,  and  few  persons  have  lived  a  life  of  more 
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incessant  labor  or  have  had  a  more  varied  experience,  or 
have  been  crowned  with  more  generous  success.  In 
1S48  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school  of  education  for  instruction  of  youth  irre- 
spective of  race  or  sex.  In  its  behalf  he  gave  an  ear- 
nest and  efficient  support,  in  means  and  in  counsel,  both 
as  an  individual  and  as  an  officer.  The  institution  is 
known  as  Liber  College  and  is  situated  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  county  seat  of  Jay  County,  Indiana.  It 
has  been  a  success,  and  reflects  honor  on  the  enterprise 
of  the  public-spirited  citizens  who  aided  in  its  location. 
About  the  year  1851  he  spent  nearly  all  his  means  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  constructed  a  railroad 
through  his  county,  but  at  a  later  date  he  was  enabled, 
by  his  greater  experience  and  more  general  jiersonal 
acquaintance,  to  contribute  materially  in  aid  of  securing 
the  location  and  building  of  two  railroads,  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  through  the  place  of  his  residence. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  to  which 
he  is  closely  attached,  and  before  which,  at  different 
times,  he  has  delivered  able  and  well  received  addresses. 
Both  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  and  under  appointment  of  the  Interior  Dejiart- 
ment,  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  United  States,  from  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
to  British  Columbia,  both  civilized  and  wild.  Of  the 
former,  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chicl<asaws 
and  Seminoles,  are  the  best  types;  while  of  the  latter, 
the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Cheyennes,  Arrapa- 
hoes,  Sioux,  Bannocks,  Osages,  Shoshones,  Modocs, 
Crows,  Utes,  Piutes,  Cayuse,  Nez-Perces,  Spokones, 
Kickapoes,  Okinekones,  Cfeur  de  Lion,  Lakes,  and  Me- 
thows  are  the  best  representatives,  and  include  all  the 
more  savage  and  dangerous  tribes  within  the  United 
States.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  this  behalf  with 
a  singleness  of  purpose  to  learn  by  personal  inspection 
the  actual  condition,  the  rights  and  the  wrongs,  of  this 
much-abused  race.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
there  is  in  the  United  States  any  person  more  practically 
acquainted  than  General  Shanks  with  the  Indian  service 
in  all  its  details;  better  versed  in  its  abuses,  and  more 
intimately  conversant  .with  the  civilized  devices  for 
many  years  employed  for  swindling,  and  practicing 
wrong  and  inhumanity  upon,  these  uncivilized  wards  of 
an  intelligent  and  Christian  nation,  by  bad  officials  and 
persons.  By  his  personal  presence  on  the  ground  and 
the  certain  knowledge  thereby  acquired,  while  armed 
with  adequate  powers,  he  has  been  able  to  ferret  out, 
expose,  and  redress  acts  of  refined  cruelty  and  injustice 
perpetrated  by  trusted  agents  of  the  government,  under 
the  protection  of  rings  of  organized  villainy,  and  by 
individuals — acts  that  would  have  reflected  dishonor 
even  in  a  barbarous  age.  His  many  successful  efforts 
in  securing  to  the  red  men  their  homes,  moneys,  and 
supplies,  and  in  protecting  them    from    the   false  repre- 


sentations and  the  depredations  of  designing  white  men, 
have  inspired  the  Indians  with  full  and  unreserved  con- 
fidence in  him.  General  Shanks  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
this  missionary  work.  From  his  inherited  hatred  of  op- 
pression, and  his  sympathetic  kindness  for  the  wronged, 
he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian,  and, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Hou.se,  during  the  Forty-first  and  Forty-second  Con- 
gresses, and  as  a  member  of  that  committee  in  the  For- 
tieth and  Forty-third  Congresses,  as  special  commis- 
sioner by  appointment  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
as  chairman  of  an  investigating  committee  of  the  House 
on  Indian  frauds,  he  has  traveled  among  these  people, 
nunglmg  freely  with  them  at  their  camps,  on  the  plains, 
and  in  their  mountain  fastnesses;  and,  by  his  associa- 
tion in  a  friendly  manner  with  them,  he  has  seen  and 
learned  every  phase  of  Indian  life — their  wants,  necessi- 
ties, wrongs,  grievances,  and  sorrows — and  gives  his  best 
ability  to  better  their  condition,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
save  them  from  outrage,  robbery,  and  annihilation.  The 
abolition  of  the  treaty  system,  the  law  to  protect  them 
against  private  fraudulent  contracts,  the  law  for  the  bet- 
ter administration  of  their  affairs,  the  comprehensive 
report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  frauds,  the  guards 
thrown  around  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  their 
annuity  goods,  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  the  safer 
and  more  prompt  payment  of  moneys  due  them,  and 
the  successful  efforts  at  inducing  the  wilder  tribes  to 
abandon  their  roving  habits  and  devote  themselves  to 
agriculture,  were  all  in  a  large  degree  due  to  the  perse- 
vering labors  of  General  Shanks.  In  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  House,  April  13,  1S72,  in  advocacy  of  protecting 
the  Indians  against  the  design  of  seizing  their  lands, 
under  the  the  false  ]>retense  of  organizing  a  territorial 
governincnt  for  the  Indian  Territory,  among  the  points 
urged,  he  said  : 

"No  day  is  to  a  nation  so  bright  as  that  which  re- 
flects the  splendor  of  its  moral  triumph  in  the  failliful 
discharge  of  every  duty  of  protection  and  obligation  to 
its  people — in  the  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  all  its  con- 
tracts and  agreements  with  all  its  people,  and  with  the 
world  ;  and  no  night  is  so  dark  to  a  nation  as  that  which 
closes  upon  its  moral  default,  shrouding  it  in  degradation 
and  shame.  Let  no  .American  forget  the  quick  and  ter- 
rible lessons  taught  us  in  this  country,  when  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  known  to  our  laws,  the  court  of  last 
earthly  appeal  for  our  people  short  of  the  people  them- 
selves, decided,  in  the  face  of  day  and  our  Christian 
civilization,  that  there  was  a  race  of  people  within  our 
government  who  had  no  rights  that  white  men  were 
bound  to  respect.  These  words,  so  unjustly  and  reck- 
lessly uttered,  had  scarcely  gone  forth  until  the  contest 
between  the  truth  which  condemned  such  a  decision 
and  the  folly  that  sustained  it  lashed  into  fury  the  peo- 
ple who  were  wronged  and  misled,  which  was  followed 
by  a  rebellion  and  contest  of  arms  that  maddened  and 
murdered  a  million  of  men,  disrupted  the  moral  and 
political,  and  wasted  the  social,  financial,  and  commer- 
cial,   interests  of   a   nation  of  forty  millions  of  peo|)le. 
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rcsulling  in  the  liberation  of  ever  four  millions  of  slaves, 
and  their  cilizenntion  and  etiiialization  before  the  law, 
thus  burying  that  ill-advised  decision  beneath  the  con- 
tempt of  the  people  and  the  ruins  of  a  war,  and  cleans- 
inu  the  nation's  responsibility  from  it  in  the  blood  of  a 
revolution.  The  oppressed  may  be  weak,  but  God  is 
their  friend.  The  oppressor  may  be  strong,  but  God  is 
never  with  him  in  his  oppressions." 

The  speech  was  a  lengthy  one  and  closed  as  follows, 
and  the  bill  was  defeated  : 

"The  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  country 
is  faithfully  presented  in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
C-hickasaws  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  June 
22,  1852,  made  at  Washington  City,  and  which,  after 
arranging  the  transfers  to  the  United  States  of  all  the 
lan<ls  owned  and  held  by  tiiem  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  provides  'That  a  tract  of  land,  including  the 
grave-yard  near  the  town  of  Pontotoc,  where  many  of 
the  Chickasaws  and  their  white  friends  are  buried,  and 
not  exceeding  four  acres  in  quantity,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  set  a])art  and  conveyed  to  the  said  town  of  Pon- 
totoc, to  he  held  sacred  for  the  purposes  of  a  jiublic 
burial-ground  forever.'  Here  was  a  people  once  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  the  possessors  of  a  vast  domain, 
now  so  reduced  and  pressed  upon  by  the  surrounding 
wdiite  settlements  that  they  sold  all  their  lands  and 
homes  and  agreed  to  move  West,  to  a  place  new  and 
strange  to  them  ;  but  with  kintl  hearts,  and  love  for  the 
memory  of  their  fathers  and  their  friends,  stopping  in 
the  consideration  of  the  sale  of  all  their  national  do- 
main, in  order  to  secure  this  one  spot,  sacred  to  their 
de.ad  and  the  dead  of  those  who  had  driven  them  to 
this  extremity,  hut  without  malice,  solemnly  dedicating 
llieir  grave-yard  to  the  use  of  their  white  oppressors  fur  a 
public  burial-ground  forever.  How  soon  this  people 
will  again  be  comiielled  to  the  sore  trial  of  preserving 
and  dedicating  a  grave-yard  to  their  fathers  and  their 
white  friends  forever,  remains  to  be  seen  through  the 
legislation  of  this  House.  I  trust  in  the  strength  of  the 
cause  of  these  Indians  because  it  is  just,  and  submit  it 
to  the  House  in  full  faith  that  they  will  be  protected  in 
their  treaty  rights  to  their  lands.  I  close  in  the  language 
of  .Marshall,  in  the  case  of  ?'letcher  ->s.  Peck:  'Kor  a 
parly  to  pronounce  its  own  deed  invalid,  whatever  cause 
may  be  assigned  for  its  invalidity,  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  act  of  power,  which  must  find  its  vindication 
in  a  train  of  reasoning  not  often  heard  in  courts  of 
justice.'  " 

He  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  Having  aided  in 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  1S56,  he 
has  assisted  in  maintaining  it  since,  and  believes  its 
continued  existence  and  success  essential  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  free  institutions,  .so  long,  at  least,  as  it  is  op- 
posed by  the  men  who  used  their  best  endeavors  to 
ilestroy  the  Union.  He  does  not  claim  infallibility  for 
his  party,  admilling  freely  its  mistakes,  which  .are 
mostly  of  omission.  His  democracy  does  not  limit  the 
full  enjoyment  of  human  rights,  and  the  full  and  free 
possession  of  all  the  agencies  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance, to  persons  of  a  particular  color,  race,  or  sex, 
or  to  individuals  blessed  with  education  and  the  smiles 
of  fortune.  He  believes,  and  the  logic  of  events  abun- 
dantly proves  the  cnrrcclness  of  his  faith,  that  with  rare 


exceptions  the  late  leading  rebels  are  not  Union-loving, 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  fail  to  accept  in  good  faith 
and  in  their  entirety  the  Constitutional  amendments 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  legitimate  results 
of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  if  any  evidence  were  wanting  of 
the  insincerity  and  unrepeniance  of  the  late  rebels,  it 
is  supplied  by  the  exhibition  made  from  time  to  time 
of  a  purpose  to  repeal  laws  necessitated  by  the  changed 
order  of  things  effected  by  the  Rebellion.  He  voted 
against  all  bills  for  the  removal  of  political  disabilities 
demanding  that  pardons  should  be  asked  before  being 
granted,  and  that  fruits  meet  for  repentance  should  be 
shown  as  a  condition  precedent  to  being  reinvested  with 
the  power  to  repeat  trea.sonable  acts.  The  General  was 
m.irried,  October  31,  1852,  to  his  present  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Huldah  Hearn,  daughter  of  John 
Hearn,  a  farmer  residing  near  Portland,  Jay  County. 
She  is  the  mother  of  live  sons,  three  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  She  is  remark.able  for  clearness  of  judgment 
and  firmness  of  purpose.  Her  home  is  the  home  of  all. 
She  spent  much  of  her  time  with  her  husband  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress  of  which  he  was  a  memlicr, 
and  traveled  extensively  with  him  among  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  Western  states  and  territories,  as  well  as 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  .Sierra  .Nev.idas; 
and,  whether  at  the  house  of  the  President  of  the 
Uniteil  States  or  in  the  tent  of  the  wild  Indian,  she  is 
the  same  cheerful,  calm,  resolute,  kind,  and  dignified 
woman.  Her  devotion  to  her  children  has  caused  her 
to  brave  dangers  and  bear  up  under  trials  before  which 
stout  men  would  hesitate.  In  1874  their  eldest  son, 
John  C.  M.,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  joined  the 
expedition  of  Doctor  Hayden,  United  Stales  geologist 
and  surveyor,  then  entering  on  duty  in  the  Rocky  and 
Elk  Mountains,  in  Western  and  South-western  Colorado, 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant  topographer.  July  14,  1874, 
the  General,  his  wife,  and  younger  son  parted  company 
with  his  elder  son  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory, 
who  then  entered  upon  active  duly  with  Profcs,sor  Hay- 
den and  ]iarty  :  the  General  and  remaining  family,  after 
visiting  Indian  tribes  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  .nnd 
Idaho,  returned  to  Denver  August  13th  of  the  same 
year.  Professor  Hayden  and  parly  were  then  supjiosed 
to  be  at  Granite,  a  small  mining  town  on  the  Upper 
Arkansas  River,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  south-west 
of  Denver.  While  at  Denver,  Mrs.  Shanks  became 
so  impressed  that  her  absent  son  was  sick  in  the  m^'Uiit- 
ains  that  she  insisted  on  going  to  see  him;  but  the 
General,  attributing  her  fears  to  her  anxiety  for  her 
son,  induced  her  to  return  with  him  to  their  home  in 
Indiana,  where  they  had  been  about  a  week,  when  a 
telegram  from  Doctor  Hayden — sent  by  way  of  Denver 
from  a  i>oint  three  hundred  miles  from  that  place — in- 
formed them  of  the  dangerous  sickness'  of  young  Mr. 
Shanks,  in  a  camp  ninety  miles  from  any  dwelling— the 
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last  one  being  at  Twin  Lakes,  east  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  their  son  being  on  the  bank 
of  Capital  Creek,  west  of  the  main  and  Elk  ranges,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  beyond  road  or 
track  to  reach  him,  except  over  the  most  rugged  and 
broken  part  of  these  wild  and  almost  impassable  mount- 
ain gorges  that  concentrated  into  the  celebrated  canon 
of  the  Colorado,  the  deepest  and  grandest  gorges  in  the 
world,  and  which  have  been  so  well  described  by  that 
intrepid  explorer,  Major  Powell.  The  General  and  liis 
wife,  after  a  continuous  railroad  journey  of  about  four- 
teen hundred  miles  to  Denver,  left  that  jdace  in  the 
stage,  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  September,  1874, 
by  way  of  Fairjjlay  and  Granite,  to  Twin  Lakes,  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, being  the  last  habitation  for  several  hundred  miles, 
when  they  met  Major  Stevenson,  of  Doctor  Ilayden's 
party,  who  had  returned  from  the  invalid  lo  meet  his 
father — not  supposing  that  Mrs.  Slianks  would  under- 
take such  a  trip— and  conduct  him  to  his  side.  Doctor 
Hayden  and  his  party,  except  four  men,  had  gone  on 
with  their  work,  leaving  the  detail  to  attend  to  their 
prostrate  companion.  Major  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Shanks, 
and  her  husband  left  Twin  Lakes,  passing  up  tlte  Lake 
Creek  to  the  pass  at  its  source,  and  then  crossed  the 
main  range,  climbing  over  bold,  steep  rocks,  Mrs. 
Shanks's  pony  occasionally  going  upon  its  knees  to  keep 
itself  from  falling  down  the  steep  cliffs,  and  Mrs.  Shanks 
being  obliged  to  throw  lier  arms  around  her  pony's  neck 
to  save  herself  from  falling  off.  The  tust  night  out  from 
Twin  Lakes  they  camped  between  the  main  range  and 
Elk  Mountain,  on  Taylor  River,  a  branch  of  the  Colo- 
rado, where  they  overtook  Hovey,  one  of  the  detail,  on 
his  way  l)ack  with  supplies  for  his  companions  and  the 
sick.  Here  they  also  met  some  Ute  Lidian  trappers, 
who  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  a  woman  in  that  local- 
ity, they  not  taking  their  own  women  there;  and  by 
signs  they  inquired  how  the  woman  Was  brought  to  the 
place,  and  appeared  astonished  when  informed  that  she 
had  come  over  the  mountain  range,  the  tops  of  which 
were  entirely  hidden  in  the  clouds.  Here  they  also  left 
a  letter  in  a  notch  of  a  tree,  informing  Doctor  Hayden 
that  the  party,  with  Mrs.  Shanks,  were  on  their  way  to 
her  sick  son.  When,  on  his  return,  the  Doctor  read  the 
letter,  he  could  not  believe  the  intelligence  till  assured 
of  its  truth  when  he  reached  Twin  Lakes.  The  party 
halted  during  the  night,  without  shelter,  in  a  cold  rain 
and  severe  wind;  but  Mrs.  Shanks  assured  the  company 
that  she  felt  perfectly  well,  though,  in  fact,  she  suffered 
very  severely.  The  second  day  out  the  party  crossed 
the  Elk  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  fourteen  thousand 
and  twenty- five  feet,  the  wind  blowing  heavily,  and 
snow  falling  on  the  mountain.  This  passage  was  over 
bleak  rocks,  far  above  the  growth  of  trees,  the  timber 
I'.ne    in    these    mountains    being    about    eleven   thuusand 


five  hundred  feet.  The  descent  was  tortuous  and  dan- 
gerous, through  dense  forests  of  firs,  which  in  many 
places  were  almost  impassable,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
rocks  and  fallen  timber.  After  a  severe  and  extremely 
dangerous  ride  the  parly  camped  on  Castle  Fork,  near 
its  confluence  with  Roaring  Fork,  a  considerable  stream, 
so  rapid  and  rough  that  the  noise  of  its  running  can  be 
heard  echoing  through  the  gorges  for  a  long  distance. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  journey  the  passage  was  along 
this  stream,  which  was  difficult,  and  extremely  danger- 
ous, winding  over  narrow  cliffs  which  overhung  the 
boiling  stream  below.  They  reached  the  camp  at  fiuir 
o'clock  P.  >L  of  this  day,  and  found  their  son,  foi;  the 
first  time  in  nineteen  days,  rational,  but  emaciated  and 
weak.  He  recognized  his  mother,  and  again  relapsed. 
His  grave  had  been  dug  and  he  had  been  prepared  for 
burial,  and  even  the  appropriate  passage  of  Scripture 
had  been  selected  to  be  read  over  his  remains,  when  he 
showed  signs  of  life.  The  men  and  the  skillful  physician, 
in  whose  care  he  had  been  left  by  Doctor  Hayden,  had 
watched  over  him  with  brotherly  kindness;  but  yet,  in 
a  few  minutes  after  his  mother  reached  him,  he  was 
placed  on  a  bed  of  dried  grass,  and  in  the  tenderness 
of  the  attendants'  hearts  they  exclaimed,  '*  We  thought 
we  were  doing  the  best  we  knew,  but  it  now  appears  we 
might  have  done  better."  The  fond  mother  replied, 
"Before  my  God  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done, 
and  I  only  wonder  that  men  could  in  this  jdace  do  so 
well  for  my  boy;  but  you  need  not  be  surprised  that  a 
mother  thinks  of  all  things."  Doctor  Hayden  has 
named  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  the  grave  was 
dug  after  Mr.  Shanks,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  worth  and 
of  his  misfortunes  there.  There  were  no  roads  leading 
from  that  lonely  place.  Westward  it  was  over  five 
hundred  miles  to  any  settlement,  and  they  had  only 
four  days'  provision,  their  gun  broken,  and  medical 
supplies  nearly  exhausted.  Their  only  alternative  was 
to  prepare  for  leaving;  and  for  that  purpose  they  con- 
structed a  tra-'ia,  of  two  long  fir  poles  kejH  in  place  by  two 
cross-bars  of  wood  the  length  of  the  young  man  apart, 
and  secured  in  position  by  straps  of  raw-hide,  and  for 
bedcords  lariats  were  passed  from  pole  to  pole  and 
strongly  tied  to  them.  On  these  was  placed  a  deerskin, 
and  over  that  a  blanket,  the  whole  constituting  a  bed 
for  the  invalid,  who  was  partially  protected  from  storms 
of  rain  and  snow  by  a  wicket  of  willows  covered  with 
blankets.  Around  the  sick  one  heated  stones  were 
placed,  and  he  was  as  securely  fastened  to  the  rudely 
improvised  transport  as  his  condition  would  admit,  to 
prevent  his  falling  off  in  the  rough  passage;  and  between 
the  front  ends  of  these  poles  a  mule  was  placed,  and 
fastened  to  them  by  ropes,  with  a  breast-collar  made  of 
gunny  cloth.  The  poles  or  shafts  were  further  secured 
by  saddle-straps  passing  around  the  mule,  one  or  two 
men  holding  or  carrying  the  rear  ends  of  the  pules,  and 
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one  m.in  clearing  the  way  in  front  by  removing  stones 
and  liuslics.  Mrs.  Shanks  rode  her  pony,  and  had 
charge  of  the  pack-mules  and  horses  of  the  men  engaged 
in  caring  for  her  son.  And  in  this  way  the  party  com- 
menced a  race  for  life,  in  which  they  had  to  contend 
with  sage-brush,  rocks,  gulches,  fallen  timber,  along 
cliffs  and  steep  hill-sides,  across  rapid  mountain  streams, 
through  driving  snow-storms  and  pelting  rains,  for  more 
than  ninety  miles,  often  passing  through  snow-drifts 
over  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- level,  and 
sometimes  more  than  three  thousand  feet  above  timber 
or  living  slirubs.  When  the  bleak  winds  swept  the  ice- 
covered  rocks,  her  son  still  delirious,  and  showing  signs 
of  life  only  by  his  sufferings  from  exposure,  Mrs.  Shanks 
never  wearied  or  hesitated  in  her  efforts  to  save  him, 
though  she  expected  his  death  almost  at  every  moment. 
On  their  first  night  out  on  return  trip,  having  camped 
on  the  bank  of  Roaring  River,  after  fording  the  maroon^ 
their  mules  stampeded,  thus  causing  them  a  whole  day's 
delay  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  Doctor 
Dobms  and  Major  Stevenson  left  the  party,  to  procure 
medicine  and  supplies  at  Granite,  eighty  miles  in  ad- 
vance. There  remained  but  three  men  as  an  escort,  of 
whom  Mr.  Seaman  led  the  mule  in  the  travia^  as  in 
fact  he  did  during  the  entire  journey,  it  being  necessary 
at  times  to  assist  the  mule  down  or  up  among  the  rocks, 
and  to  pass  along  steep  crag.s  and  the  banks  overhang- 
ing the  waters  of  Roaring  River  and  its  tributaries,  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  caiions  leading  to  the  streams. 
They  camped  one  night  on  the  banks  of  Torrent  Creek, 
and  the  following  evening  at  the  foot  of  the  Elk  divide ; 
and  on  the  next  day  they  reached  timber,  and  camped 
in  the  snow  on  the  steep  side  of  that  mountain.  Heated 
stones  were  placed  near  the  sick  man,  and  removed  every 
thirty  minutes  during  the  night,  and  the  same  process 
was  observed  during  the  day.  \\.  this  time  Mrs.  Shanks 
informed  the  men  that  the  su[)plies  were  nearly  exhausted, 
enough  only  remaining  for  one  short  meal,  excepting 
what  little  was  needed  for  the  sick.  From  this  camp 
they  beg.an  the  ascent  of  that  desolate  snow-capped 
mountain,  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  work- 
ing their  way  patiently  over  rocks  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  timber  line.  They  seemed  to  be  in  another 
world,  in  which  their  lonely  party  were  the  only  occu- 
pants, weary  and  without  food,  and  the  prospect  wa.s 
any  thing  but  inviting.  They  had  several  days'  travel 
before  them,  including  the  main  range  of  mountains, 
with  snow  threatening  to  block  their  way — the  season 
for  storms  having  arrived — with  no  roads,  or  even  beaten 
tracks,  to  guide  them  safely,  or  to  admit  of  easy  approach 
of  persons  in  aid  of  them.  The  sick  one  was  growing 
worse,  from  the  severe  exposure  to  (he  climate,  and  by 
re.ison  of  the  rough  mode  of  travel.  They  knew  not 
even  whether  lh<ise  who  had  gone  for  supplies  could 
repass  to  them.     Thnugli  not  in  vigorous  health,  having 


accompanied  her  husband  in  his  mission  among  the  In- 
dians with  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  travel  and 
change  of  climate,  Mrs.  Shanks  was  calm,  speaking 
words  of  cheer  to  all.  The  descent  was  as  serious  and 
perilous  as  had  been  the  ascent.  Mrs.  Shanks's  pony 
fell,  throwing  her  among  the  rocks,  and  breaking  one 
of  the  bottles  of  venison  tea  which  she  had  prepared 
and  kept  by  her,  having,  however,  in  her  thoughtful- 
ness,  provided  herself  with  two,  for  fear  of  accidents. 
While  making  the  descent  they  nearly  missed  meeting 
Major  Stevenson  and  the  doctor,  who  were  returning 
with  supplies,  and  were  making  their  way  back  over  the 
mountain,  further  south,  when,  to  the  joyful  surprise  of 
all,  the  mules  set  up  the  wildest  braying,  in  recognition 
of  their  mute  companions  in  toil ;  and  these  discordant 
sounds,  for  once  at  least,  were  welcome  music,  as  they 
were  the  means  of  notifying  the  two  parties  of  their 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  They  again  camped  on 
Taylor  River,  but  the  Ute  trappers  whom  they  met  on 
their  trip  out  were  gone.  In  crossing  the  main  range  it 
was  thought  safest  to  press  into  service  a  second  mule, 
and  thus  have  a  genuine  tandem  to  their  tniT-in  ;  and  in 
nine  days  out  from  Capital  Creek,  making  in  all  eighteen 
days  out  from  Twin  Lakes,  Mrs.  Shanks  had  the  .satis- 
faction of  placing  upon  a  comfortable  bed  her  emaci- 
ated, almost  lifeless,  son,  a  mere  skeleton,  and  manifest- 
ing but  feeble  signs  of  animation — having  been  sick 
forty-seven  days,  and  lain  delirious  on  the  ground  and 
on  the  Iravia  transport  thirty-seven  days.  After  some 
day.s'  rest  he  was  again  moved  down  the  mountain,  but 
along  a  road,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  to  Colorado 
Springs,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Denver,  where  he  again 
had  a  relapse,  and  suffered  much.  Finally,  early  in 
December,  Mrs.  .Shanks,  with  her  invalid,  reached  her 
home,  after  three  months  of  almost  superhuman  endur- 
ance and  effort  to  save  the  life  of  her  son.  lie  has  at 
length,  after  some  years,  fully  recovered  his  health,  and 
is  now  a  stout,  active  man,  industrious,  and  devoted  to 
his  mother.  The  following,  from  the  Denver  Trihint, 
is  from  information  furnished  by  Major  Stevenson,  who 
had  spent  twenty-one  years  in  explorations  among  the 
Rocky  Mount,ains: 

"Transportation  was  very  limited,  but  Mrs.  Shanks 
with  heroic  determination,  decided  to  visit  her  son 
with  the  parly.  Although  warned  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  attending  such  a  journey  she  still  persisted 
in  going.  She  w.is  furnished  with  a  small  Indian  pony, 
which  she  rode  astride.  Having  no  stirrups,  rude  straps 
were  im]irovise<l  in  which  she  placed  her  feet.  In  this 
manner  Mrs.  Shanks  accomjianied  the  party,  telling 
them  to  take  their  own  gait  and  she  would  surely  follow, 
and  she  actually  accomplished  the  feat.  The  road  was 
over  two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  through  a  coiinlnj 
regarded  by  Professor  Hayden  as  inaccessible  to  all 
except  mountaineers  and  the  most  intrepid  explorers. 
Deep  gorges  were  crossed,  high,  rough,  rocky  ridgo 
climbed,  immense  tracts  of  fallen  timber  traversed;  and 
besides  all  this,   frequent  and    severe  snow-storms  were 
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encountered.  Yet  the  party  in  three  days  from  their 
departure  from  Granite,  arrived  at  their  camp.  Here, 
in  an  allialine  locality,  in  a  rude  hut,  which  had  been 
hastily  built  by  the  division,  young  Shanks  w.as  found, 
just  barely  alive.  His  condition  was  somewhat  im- 
proved from  the  day  before,  but  still  he  was  far  from 
being  out  of  danger.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the 
Hayden  party  have  become  much  attached  to  the  young 
man,  on  account  of  his  industry,  energy,  and  amiable 
character,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  anxious  parents,  that  he  was  safely  brought 
from  the  wilderness." 

Before  the  party  reached  Twin  Lakes  the  trusty  miners 
had  prepared  snow-shoes  and  closely  watched  the  moun- 
tain pass  on  the  main  range,  intending  if  it  (the  pass) 
whitened  with  snow,  to  proceed  at  once  to  rescue  them. 
Mrs.  Major  Stevenson,  with  a  guide,  had  made  her  way 
with  supplies  to  the  foot  of  the  main  range,  and  met  the 
company  there.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  similar 
cases  on  record  in  which  as  great  suflerings  have  been 
endured  with  the  escape  of  life.  The  rescue  seems  more 
like  romance  than  reality — a  miracle,  rather  than  a  fact 
accomplished  by  human  agency.  This  same  son,  C.  M. 
C.  Shanks,  when  only  eight  years  of  age,  was  with  his 
father  on  the  march  of  the  latter,  east  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, and  after  crossing  Wolf  River,  the  advance  en- 
gaged some  of  Forrest's  forces,  and  a  sharp  skirmish 
ensued.  The  boy  was  riding  with  the  General  at  the 
head  of  the  column  at  the  time,  and  hearing  the  firing 
in  the  front  he  dashed  off  at  full  speed,  refusing  to  halt, 
saying  he  was  not  in  his  father's  command.  He  rode 
into  the  midst  of  the  firing,  cheering  and  dashing  about 
regardless  of  danger.  There  were  some  of  the  enemy 
captured  and  the  boy  was  allowed  the  honor  of  report- 
ing the  prisoners  to  the  General,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Johnny  Rebs,  who  took  quite  a  fancy  to  the 
youthful  warrior,  and  the  latter  reciprocated  the  kindly 
feeling.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  incident 
in  personal  history,  we  desire  to  make  an  addition  to 
what  we  have  already  stated  about  his  war  record.  The 
dates  and  facts  were  not  at  hand  when  the  first  pages 
of  this  biography  were  printed.  As  already  stated,  in 
June,  1863,  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  General 
Shanks,  mainly  by  his  own  exertions,  organized  the  7th 
Indiana  Cavalry,  consisting  of  twelve  companies,  aggre- 
gating twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  one  hundred  and 
forty  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  prisoners  in  the  camp 
at  Indianapolis,  having  been  selected  with  care  by  the 
General  in  person,  and  duly  mustered  into  the  service. 
His  regiment  was  well  armed  and  in  fine  condition.  After 
drilling  his  command  at  **Camp  Shanks,"  at  Indianap- 
olis, he  moved  it  on  the  6th  of  December,  by  way  of 
Cairo,  Illinois,  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  and  thence  to 
Union  City,  Tennessee.  December  14th  he  sent  Major 
IJeck  of  his  command  toward  Paris,  Tennessee,  to  dis- 
lodge the  rebel  Colonel  Faulkner,  then  holding  that 
town,    l>ut    learning    that    the    force   of   the    latter   was 


larger  than  at  first  supposed,  he  moved  with  three  hun- 
dred additional  men  to  the  assistance  of  Major  Beck  ; 
but  when  beyond  Dresden  he  was,  by  peremptory  order 
of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  commanded  to  return  with  the 
whole  force  to  Union  City.  His  regiment  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  under  General 
B.  H.  Grierson.  On  the  24th  of  December  the  reg- 
iment moved  under  General  A.  J.  Smith  into  North 
Mississippi,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the  rebel 
forces  under  N.  B.  Forrest.  This  movement  was 
made  during  the  intensely  cold  weather  known  in 
the  army  and  throughout  the  country  as  the  cold  New 
Year.  The  services  rendered  by  the  regiment  during 
this  march  were  arduous  and  valuable.  To  the  utter 
surprise  of  the  command  the  ortler  to  retreat  was 
given  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  February,  1864, 
as  Forrest  was  opening  fire  across  the  Bigby,  on  our 
advance.  The  danger  of  a  stampede  was  imminent. 
General  Shanks  called  his  officers  together,  and  directed 
them  to  put  their  men  in  line  and  inform  them  that  he 
had  come  to  that  point  to  hold  the  rebel  forces  from 
General  Sherman,  and  that  having  accomplished  the  pur- 
posetd  object,  they  would  now  return,  and  that  the  attack 
that  would  be  made  upon  the  Union  forces  was  only 
what  he  expected,  and  must  not  cause  alarm.  It  was 
not  an  enforced  retreat.  This  ruse  by  the  General  saved 
the  army,  pursued  by  Forrest,  for  twice  afterward  dur- 
ring  the  retreat  the  fate  of  it  depended  on  the  cavalry 
force  commanded  by  General  .Shanks.  At  Okolona, 
Mississippi,  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  hostile  forces 
opposed  each  other,  and  the  rear  brigade  gave  way, 
leaving  General  Shanks's  immediate  command  exposed 
to  the  entire  force  of  Forrest.  He  at  once,  and  with- 
out special  orders  from  his  superiors,  safely  covered  the 
retreat  for  over  four  miles  in  a  continuous  fight.  When 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  forces 
to  check  the  rebel  pursuit,  both  General  Smith  and  Gen- 
eral Grierson  asked  General  .Shanks  if  he  would  chai'ge, 
and  check  the  advance  of  Forrest.  He  agreed  to  do 
.so,  and  with  four  hundred  of  his  regiment  threw  him- 
self against  Forrest's  advance,  with  the  loss  of  over 
one-fifth  of  his  men.  The  charge  was  successful  in  ar- 
resting the  pursuit  and  thus  insuring  the  safety  of  our 
retreating  forces.  General  Grierson  complimented  Gen- 
eral Shanks  for  his  bravery,  saying:  "That  was  a  splendid 
charge.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  come  out  of  it ;  but 
it  was  a  necessity."  General  Forrest,  on  meeting  Gen- 
eral Shanks  after  the  collapse  of  the  Rebellion,  said  to 
him:  "That  was  a  sad  day  to  me  ;  my  brother  Jeffry,  my 
chief  of  staff,  fell  there.  Your  charge  was  a  most  daring 
one.  I  almost  pitied  your  command  as  it  charged  into 
our  fire."  In  this  charge  and  retreat  General  Shanks  had 
two  horses  shot  from  under  him,  and  had  the  marks  of 
four  bullets  in  his  clothes  and  on  his  person.  When  Gen- 
eral  Sherman  moved  from  Vicksburg  to  Selnia,  General 
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S.  Smith  was  ordered  to  join  him  from  Memphis  with 
about  seven  thousand  cavalry.  Shanks's  regiment  was 
then  at  Hickman,  Kentucky,  where  he  had  been  placed 
in  command.  I'nder  orders  he  at  once  marched  to  join 
General  Smith  at  Collicrville,  crossing  the  Obion  River, 
then  very  high,  with  much  difficulty.  He  bridged  the 
Elk  River,  and  succeede<l  in  crossing  the  Holston  with 
rude  boats  constructed  of  railroad  tics  and  doors  and 
boards  taken  from  the  railroad  stations;  and  from  the 
latter  point  he  reported  to  General  Smith  through  a 
trusty  officer,  Joseph  Skelton,  who  literally  fought  his 
way  (eighty  miles)  to  Memphis.  Shanks's  command 
moved  on  to  Collierville,  from  which  place  he  moved 
forward,  under  General  Grierson  commanding  the  forces, 
seven  thousand  strong,  to  Egypt  Station,  Mississippi. 
From  this  place,  on  the  2dth  of  February,  General 
Smith  ordered  a  retreat  before  the  threatening  forces 
of  Forrest,  largely  outnumbering  ours.  The  distance 
to  Mem]>his  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and,  the 
supplies  along  the  route  having  been  exhausted  or  de- 
stroyed, the  retreat  was  attended  not  only  with  danger, 
as  events  proved,  but  with  short  rations  both  for  men 
and  horses.  In  this  emergency.  General  Shanks  dis- 
played the  skill  and  bravery  of  a  veteran.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  1864,  General  Shanks  was  sent  with  a  cavalry 
force  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg,  and  thence  across 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  afterward  to  Macon,  and 
there  ordered  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridges  to  prevent 
the  rebel  General  Adams  from  joining  his  forces  with 
those  of  Forrest,  then  in  march  against  General  A.  J. 
Smith  at  Tupelo.  He  did  not  reach  Macon,  but  meet- 
ing General  Slocum  at  Big  I51ack  River,  where  the  latter 
had  arrived  from  Jackson,  Afississippi,  with  their  joint 
commands,  a  successful  attack  was  made  on  Adam.s, 
wlio  was  driven  back  and  his  junction  with  Forrest  pre- 
vented. General  Shanks,  now  in  the  department  of 
General  Slocum,  wished  to  take  fifty  picked  men  and 
e.xecute  the  order  previously  received,  by  a  march  of 
two  hundred  miles  across  the  st.ate  of  Mississippi  to  Ma- 
con, and  when  General  Slocum  denied  the  request,  on 
the  ground  that  the  country  was  full  of  the  enemy,  thus 
rendering  the  march  dangerous  if  not  impossible,  the 
former  replied :  "  I  came  to  do  that  work  ;  General  Smith 
will  expect  his  order  executed  ;  I  will  be  in  the  line 
of  my  duty."  But  being  a  true  soldier  he  cheerfully 
obeyed  the  command  of  his  superior.  In  February, 
1S65,  General  Shanks  was  sent  from  Memphis  down  the 
Mississippi  with  a  cavalry  force  to  Gaines's  Landing, 
and  reached  the  Washita,  in  Louisiana,  only  to  find 
that  the  rebels  had  crossed  that  river  and  (led.  He 
returned,  barely  escaping  by  a  few  hours  the  rise  in  the 
Mississippi,  the  overflow  of  which  placed  the  entire 
country,  for  twenty  miles,  under  water.  On  this  expe- 
dition he  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  rebel  cotton, 
which  was,  after  the  war,  under  the  treaty  of  Washing- 


ton, claimed  by  British  subjects,  and  for  the  destruction 
of  which  by  General  Shanks  three  million  dollars  was 
demanded.  The  General  made  answer  to  the  commis- 
sion and  submitted  the  proof  that  the  cotton  belonged 
to  the  rebel  (so  called)  government,  and  the  claim  was 
not  allowed.  He  never  seized  and  approj^rialed  cotton; 
he  always  burned  it,  thus  preventing  any  charges  or 
suspicion  of  fraud  or  speculation.  In  the  fall  of  1865. 
after  the  close  of  armefl  rebellion.  General  Shanks  was 
sent  to  Texas  to  enforce  the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
lion,  by  taking  military  control  of  all  that  state,  inas- 
much as  prior  to  the  fall  of  Richmond  the  sea-coast  only 
was  under  military  rule.  On  the  consolidation  of  reg- 
iments, by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  as  armed 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  government  had  ceased, 
the  General  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Hemp- 
stead, Tex.as.  With  the  exception  of  about  sixty  days, 
during  which  the  Gener.il  was  prostrated  by  sickness, 
brought  on  by  exposure  and  active  service,  he  was 
never  absent  from  his  command.  He  was  always  on 
duty  in  the  field,  and  respectfully  declined  detail 
honors,  preferring  to  serve  his  country  by  battling  at 
the  front,  wherever  duty  called.  Such,  in  brief,  is  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  j)ublic  services  of  a  man  whose 
career  is  a  type  of  the  frontiersman,  whose  education 
and  training  consist  rather  in  action  and  in  converse 
with  things  than  with  schools.  No  one  who  knows  the 
General  will  question  his  unsullied  integrity,  his  ardent 
patriotism,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  human  rights  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  color  or  nationality.  Religious 
observance  of  truth,  unselfish  public  spirit,  viarm  advo- 
cacy of  whatever  he  believes  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  mankin<l ;  righteous  haired  of  oppression  ;  intense  sym- 
pathy with  wrongs  of  all  men,  wherever  located  ;  and 
love  of  his  native  country,  tempered  with  regard  for 
the  e<|ual  rights  of  humanity  in  all  nations,  arc  his 
leading  characteristics.  He  is  engagcti  in  the  practice 
of  law,  but  gives  much  attention  to  his  farming  inter- 
ests. His  library,  in  number  and  variety  of  books  on 
almost  all  subjects,  and  his  cabinet  of  valuable  minerals 
and  curiosities,  all  collected  by  himself  and  family,  are 
perhaps  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other  private  indi- 
vidual in  the  state.  The  General's  religious  creed  is  brief, 
comprehensive,  and  practical,  in  close  coincidence  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

"  For  modes  of  f;uth  let  jealous  bigots  fight ; 
He  can't  be  wrong  h  lio*e  life  is  in  the  right." 
He  believes  that  the  only  road  to  future  happiness 
leads  by  the  doors  of  our  neighbors,  and  he  who  of 
mature  judgment  does  not  travel  in  his  heavenward 
journey  in  the  course  indicated,  will  most  likely  not 
reach  the  desired  port  at  all.  He  is  of  opinion  that  no 
repentance  is  real  which  does  not  include  as  full  and 
free  restitution  as  is  possible  to  the  oflTender;  that  our 
sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of  commission  are  chiefly  of 
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our  own  make,  no  more  and  no  less;  that  Adam  of  Ins 
own  volition  committed  liis  trespasses  and  we  ours;  that 
the  real  merit  and  redeeming  virtue  of  the  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  in  our  close  and  honest  imitation  of  the 
life  and  lessons  he  sets  before  us;  that  the  practical 
value  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  constant  application  of 
its  plain  teachings  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  We  can 
not  wrong  God.  We  may  and  do  wrong  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors  by  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature — 


Every  truth  agrees  with  every  other  truth,  but  not 
with  falsehood  or  error.  General  Shanks  is  six  feet  two 
inches  in  lieight,  perfectly  erect,  of  light  complexion, 
and  has  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes.  He  is  liberal,  kind 
hearted,  and  public  spirited.  He  is  warm  and  unsus- 
pecting in  his  friendship. 


UIIODD,  JACOB  JEFFERSON,  attorney -at -law, 
'If  Bluffton,  Wells  County,  was  born,  March  12,  1843, 
ijiM  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  being  the  son  of 
■^W  Jacob  (and  Jane)  Todd,  a  farmer,  who  removed  to 
Indiana  and  settled  in  Wells  County  in  1S51.  He  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  farm.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation first  in  the  common  schools  of  Wells  County,  and 
afterwards  at  the  seminary  at  Roanoke,  and  at  Fort 
Wayne  College.  On  leaving  college,  in  1864,  he 
enlisted  in  the  137th  Indiana  Infantry,  in  the  one 
hundred  days'  enlistment,  afterwards  returning  to  his 
home  in  Wells  County.  During  his  one  hundred  days' 
service  he  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  at  Tulla- 
homa  and  Duck  River  Bridge,  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Milroy,  who  had  at  the  time  charge  of  the  railroad 
defenses.  In  the  winters  from  1861  to  1S65  he  taught 
school  in  the  piiblic  schools  of  Wells  County.  He  com- 
menced, in  the  summer  of  1865,  reading  law  at  Bluffton, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May  of  the  following 
year,  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Bluffton  in  186S,  where  he  has  been  ever  since,  doing  a 
large  and  lucrative  business  both  in  law  and  collections, 
being  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  leading  legal  lights 
in  the  county.  He  has  been  for  several  years  attorney 
for  John  Studabaker  &  Co.'s  "  Exchange  Bank  of  Bluff- 
ton." As  a  boy  he  was  always  of  a  studious  nature, 
and  is  now  a  man  of  high  moral  standing,  well  versed 
m  the  law.  who  has  been  successful  in  his  business  ca- 
reer, and  is  honored  and  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens 
and  beloved  by  his  family.  He  is  one  who  has  gained 
an  education  and  the  position  he  at  present  occupies  by 
his  own  industry,  study,  and  perseverance.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  has  been  Church  trustee  for  some 
ten  years,  and  Sunday-school  superintendent  at  different 
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periods  for  .several  years  past.  He  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  both  the  Church  and  Sunday-school,  and 
has  also  been  connected  with  the  "Indiana  Sunday- 
school  Union,''  as  vice-president,  or  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  from  his  Congressional  District,  for 
some  five  years.  In  1S67  he  was  deputy  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  Wells  County,  in  the  Eleventh 
Indiana  District.  Mr.  Todd  became  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order  in  .April,  1S64,  and  has  been  wor- 
shipful master  of  Bluffton  Lodge,  No.  145,  for  four 
years,  and  is  a  Knight  Templar  of  Fort  Wayne  Com- 
mandery,  No.  4.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Honor,  and  deputy  grand  dictator  of  Bluffton 
Lodge,  and  has  also  been  a  Good  Templar  for  several 
years,  being  for  two  years  past  a  State  Deputy.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Fair  View  Ceme- 
tery, at  Bluffton,  and  is  treasurer  of  that  association. 
In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican,  and  was  a  delegate  from 
llie  Eleventh  District  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  June  2,  18S0.  Mr.  Todd's  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  .April  17,  1S66,  was  the  daughter  of 
Nelson  Kellogg,  a  prominent  man  of  Bluffton,  by  whom 
he  has  one  son,  who  is  now  a  bright  boy  of  thirteen. 
Mr.  Todd's  second  marriage  was,  August  22,  1876,  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Klinck,  a  most  estimable  widow  lady  of 
Bluffton,  daughter  of  John  Studabaker,  Esq.,  who.se 
former  husband,  Duight  Klinck,  of  Chicago,  was  lost  on 
the  ill-fated  steamer  "Schiller,"  on  her  voyage  to 
Europe.  They  have  one  little  girl,  now  eighteen 
months  of  age,  who  is  the  pride  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Todd  is  also  the  mother  of  four  interesting  and  accom- 
plished young  daughters  by  her  first  husband.  Mr. 
Todd  is  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  agreeable  in 
conversation,  pleasing  in  manner,  and  in  every  way  a 
"  representative  man." 
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fllYNER,  JAMES  NOBLE,  of  Pent,  First  Assistant 
nlif  Postmaster-general  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
hM  at  Brookville,  Indiana,  January  17,  1826.  He  is 
■^Vi  the  eldest  of  the  eleven  children  of  Richard  and 
Martha  S.  W.  S.  (Noble)  Tyner.  His  father,  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  was  a  pioneer  of  Indiana,  and  for 
forty  years  a  leading  merchant  of  the  south-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  state.  His  mother's  brothers  were  men  of 
ability  and  prominence.  Noah  Noble  was  Governor 
of  Indiana;  James  Noble  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  about  the  time  Indiana  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  serving  fourteen  years,  and  was  a  member 
of  that  body  at  the  time  of  his  death;  Lazarus  Noble 
was  at  one  time  register  of  the  land  office  at  Indianapo- 
lis; and  George  T.  Noble  for  a  number  of  years  held 
various  local  positions  in  Wayne  County.  James  N. 
Tyner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated   in  the 
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Brookvillc  Academy,  ami  in  1S46  rcmcnc-d  to  Cambridge 
City,  where  for  five  years  he  was  engaged  in  selling 
goods  and  in  carrying  on  an  extensive  grain  and  pro- 
vision trade.  In  June,  1S51,  he  established  himself 
]>ermanenlly  in  Peru,  and  there  continued  for  some  time 
in  the  same  business.  Subsequently  he  entered  upon 
llie  practice  of  the  law  in  the  firm  of  I!rown  &  Tyner — 
a  partnership  which,  with  occasional  intermissions, 
was  maintained  until  quite  recently.  Mr.  Tyner  was 
.Tt  first  a  Whig,  and  since  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  has  been  one  of  its  most  faithful 
supporters.  In  1856  he  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Representative  to  the  Indiana  Legislature,  but 
was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  on  a  strictly  party 
vote.  He  served  four  sessions,  from  1856  to  1862,  as 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  state  .Senate.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  Special  Agent  of  the  Post-office  Department, 
liaving  charge  of  the  postal  service  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  during  part  of  the  time  of  thffentire  country.  In  1S66 
he  «'as  removed  by  an  order  from  President  Johnson.  In 
1S69  Mr.  Tyner  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress 
from  the  Eighth  Indiana  District,  and  by  re-election 
served  in  this  position  three  terms,  during  two  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  Committee  on  Pi)st-offices  and  Post- 
road.s.  He  was  considered  the  best-informed  member 
of  Congress  on  postal  affairs.  The  increased  mail  facil- 
ities secured  by  him  for  his  district,  with  every  portion 
of  which  he  was  personally  familiar,  were  highly  appro, 
ciated  by  his  intelligent  constituents.  He  was  also  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Grounds  and 
Public  Buildings  during  his  second  term  ;  and  many  im- 
jiortant  repairs  in  the  Capitol  building  and  furniture  were 
made  under  his  supervision.  During  his  third  term  he 
served  on  the  Committee  of  Appropriations,  the  most 
important  and  powerful  of  the  House  committees.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Congressman,  on  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  President  Grant  and  Governor  Jewell, 
Postmaster-general,  Mr.  Tyner  accepted  the  position  of 
Second  .Assistant  Postmaster- general,  and  for  sixteen 
months  had  full  charge  of  all  the  mail  contracts  of  the 
United  Slates.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Governor  Jewell, 
Mr.  Tyner  was  ajipointed  Postmaster-general,  and  served 
as  such  from  July,  1876,  to  March,  1S77,  the  expiration 
of  President  Grant's  administration.  Upon  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Hayes,  and  the  appointment  of 
David  M.  Key  as  Postmaster-general,  by  the  continuous 
solicitation  of  these  gentlemen  Mr.  Tyner  was  induced 
to  return  to  the  Post-ofTice  Department,  as  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster -general,  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
general  business  of  the  Department,  and  of  the  appoint, 
mcnts  in  the  postal  service  of  the  Northern  and  border 
states.  This  position  he  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  superior  in  office  and  of  the  country  at  large;  his 
long  experience  and  excellent  executive  ability  especially 
qualifying  him  for  the  oHice.      Postmaster-general  Blair's 


expressed  opinion,  that  an  energetic  and  efficient  special 
agent  could  do  the  public  greater  service  by  expediting 
the  transportation  and  delivery  of  the  military  mails 
than  by  serving  either  as  a  private  or  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  volunteer  army,  prevented  Mr.  Tyner  from 
resigning  his  position  in  the  postal  service  and  entering 
the  army  during  the  late  Civil  War.  Mr.  Tyner  was 
brought  up  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  is 
not  now  connected  with  any  religious  denomination. 
He  married  his  first  wife,  Dema  L.  Humision,  daughter 
of  Lewis  Humiston,  of  Cambridge  City,  November  8, 
l8.)8.  This  estimable  lady  died  in  1S70,  leaving  one 
son,  Albert  II.  Tyner — now  of  Chicago,  Illinois — and 
one  daughter.  December  24,  1872,  Mr.  Tyner  was 
married  to  Christine  Hinds,  d.aughter  of  John  P.  Hinds, 
late  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  His  business 
duties  are  very  laborious  and  confining;  hence  he  is 
seldom  permitted  to  visit  his  home,  and  then  only  for  a 
day  or  tw-o  at  a  time.  He  is  a  conscientious,  systematic 
public  officer;  no  Representative  ever  served  a  constitu- 
ency more  promptly  and  faithfully.  His  high  personal 
character  has  secured  the  esteem  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  lived  more  than  twenty  years.  He  is  tall, 
erect,  and  slender,  and  enjoys  vigorous  health. 


fAN  DEVANTER,  ISAAC,  attorney-al-Iaw,  Ma- 
rion, was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  May  28, 
veto  1821.  He  is  the  sixth  in  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
"^  dren,  whose  parents  were  Jacob  and  Lydia  (Fee) 
Van  Devantcr,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Through 
his  father  he  is  descended  from  the  toiling,  liberty-loving 
Hollanders,  and  through  his  mother  from  the  Scotch- 
Irish.  The  ancestors  of  both  parents  were  remarkable 
for  longevity.  Peter  Van  Dcv.anter,  his  gramlfalher,  ren- 
dered imiiovtant  aid  in  the  Revolution  by  manufacturing 
gunpowder  for  the  American  army,  and  his  father  was  a 
cajitain  in  the  War  of  1812.  While  Mr.  Van  Pcvanter 
was  a  child,  the  family  emigrated  to  Indiana,  and  settled 
in  Lagrange  County,  where,  in  the  common  schools, 
he  received  his  elementary  education.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  L.agrange  Collegiate  Institute,  anil 
remained  about  three  years;  he  then  attended,  for  one 
year,  the  While  Pigeon  branch  of  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. In  these  schools  he  was  distinguished  for  dili- 
gence and  proficiency,  standing  high  in  all  his  classes. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  last-named  institution  he  entered 
the  office  of  Joseph  Lomax,  of  V.alparaiso,  as  a  student 
of  law,  and  subsequently  read  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  Nathaniel  Bacon,  of  Niles,  Michigan.  Having 
thus  completeil  his  preliminary  studies,  he  attended  lec- 
tures at  (he  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  the  spring  of  1848.  Being  in  poor  health  he 
did    not   commence    practice    until    1850,  when,    having 
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been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  early  part  of  that  year, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Andrew  J.  Harlan,  since 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Eighth  District.  The 
firm  practiced  law  in  Marion  about  three  years.  In  1S55 
Mr.  Van  Devanter  entered  into  a  similar  relation  with 
Hon.  James  F.  McDowell,  which  lasted  until  1S75. 
The  following  year  Mr.  John  W.  Lacey,  then  a  student 
in  his  office  and  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  became 
and  still  remains  his  partner.  Endowed  with  fine  nat- 
ural abilities  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  his  work,  Mr. 
Van  Devanter  encountered  fewer  difficulties  than  most 
young  lawyers,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  successful 
career.  Pursuing  a  course  that  won  the  good  will  of 
associates  and  the  confidence  of  clients,  he  rose  rapidly 
in  the  profession.  Political  honors^  such  as  men  seldom 
attain  so  early  in  life,  were  bestoweil  upon  him.  In 
1S52  he  was  elected  state  Senator  from  the  counties  of 
Grant,  Delaware,  and  Blackford,  and  served  four  years, 
during  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Organization  of  Courts  and  Elections.  In 
the  Civil  War  he  was  provost-marshal  of  what  was 
then  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District.  Devoting  all 
his  powers  to  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Van  Devanter's 
acquirements  became  extensive  and  his  reputation  envi- 
able. He  was  retained  in  the  most  important  case^. 
and  the  duties  of  attorney  for  what  is  known  as  the  Pan 
Handle  Railroad  were  added  to  his  business.  At  length, 
in  1871,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1S69, 
severe  labor  having  impaired  his  health,  he  spent  a 
winter  in  Florida,  whence  he  returned  with  renewed 
strength.  Mr.  Van  Devanter  is  a  firm  Republican,  hav- 
ing formerly  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  which  elected 
him  to  the  Senate.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  married,  September  20,  185S, 
Miss  Violetta  M.,  daughter  of  Jacob  W.  Spencer,  of 
Marion,  a  prominent  man  in  his  day.  Of  the  seven 
children  born  of  this  marriage,  five  are  living:  Willis,  a 
student  at  college;  Lizzie,  wife  of  his  partner,  Mr.  John 
W.  Lacey ;  Isaac,  Mary,  and  Louise.  Mr.  Isaac  Van 
Devanter  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  Grant  County 
in  both  legal  and  classical  learning,  and  is  an  able  and 
reliable  counselor.  In  cases  requiring  profound  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  great  ability  in  preparation  and  man- 
agement, he  has  few  superiors.  He  manifests  a  pecul- 
iar reticence  concerning  his  work,  often  preparing  a 
case  without  making  any  part  of  it  known  to  his  brother 
attorneys.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  address  and  appear- 
ance, conversant  with  literary  and  scientific  topics,  and 
his  moral  character  is  without  reproach.  He  has 
practiced  law  in  Marion  twenty-eight  years,  and  in 
that  community  and  throughout  Eastern  Indiana  he 
is  greatly  esteemed.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  the  state,  and  is  well  known  throughout 
the  Union. 
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TALKER,  LYMAN,  Judge  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
i/yi  Judicial  Circuit,  Peru,  was  born  at  Peacham,  Ver- 
^K;^  mont,  January  26,  1837.  He  was  the  son  of 
Xs^  Lyman  and  Elmira  0.  Walker.  Soon  after 
young  Lyman's  birth,  the  family  removed  to  Thetford, 
Vermont,  where  the  father  engaged  in  mercantile  life. 
Here  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  fitted  for  college  at  the  Thetford  Acad- 
emy. He  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  a  more  complete 
education,  engaged  in  teaching.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
College  in  1S54,  and,  after  remaining  there  two  years, 
entered  Middlebury  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1S5S.  Thus  did  he,  in  early  life,  manifest  a  spirit  of 
determination  to  succeed  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and 
by  his  own  effiarts  succeeded  in  gaining  a  good  educa- 
tion. The  years  1S59  and  i860  were  occupied  in  teach- 
ing, and  in  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Cross  & 
T.'pliff.  ManchestL-r,  New  Hampshire.  Early  in  1861 
Mr.  Walker  took  charge  of  the  public  schools  at  Peru, 
Indiana,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing 
the  first  graded  school  there.  After  remaining  about  one 
year  in  that  position  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
connection  with  Harvey  Shirk.  This  partnership  was 
continued  for  two  years,  after  which  Mr.  Walker  went 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  for  the  next  four  years  he 
was  in  practice  with  Hon.  R.  M.  Corwine.  He  then 
returned  to  Peru,  where  he  has  since  enjoyed  a  lucra- 
tive business  in  the  State  and  the  United  States  Courts. 
Mr.  Walker  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity and  a  Knight  Templar.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  public  meas- 
ures brought  before  the  people  for  their  consideration. 
He  has  usually  preferred  the  quietude  of  private  life,  but, 
such  talents  as  he  possesses  being  needed  and  demanded 
by  the  public,  he  was  elected,  in  October,  1S7S,  Judge 
of  the  Twenty-seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  taking  his  seat 
in  September,  1879.  His  high  qualifications  will  en- 
able him  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  office  faithfully 
and  efficiently.  He  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  personal  appearance  he  is 
rather  above  the  average  in  height  and  build.  Although 
still  a  young  man,  by  integrity  and  persistent  industry 
he  has  won  in  an  eminent  degree  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  community. 


'^"  *'lLSON,  ROnERT  Q.,  \\.  D.,  of  Kokomo,  was 
%  born  November  23,  1S22,  in  Concord,  Pennsyl- 
6-/^  vania.  His  father,  James  Wilson,  and  his  mother, 
^^  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  A.  Wallace,  both 
came  over  from  North  Ireland  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  were  Scotch-Irish  Presbyte- 
rians, industrious,  economical,  and  thrifty.     Their  family 
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of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter  were  trained  in  liabits 
of  industry  and  self-reliance;  all  accepted  and  held  the 
peculiar  religious  faith  of  ihcir  parents,  and  inherited 
their  frugality  and  industiy.  Robert  Wilson  received  in 
early  life  a  common  school  education,  such  as  was  then 
available  among  the  tnountains  in  Tennsylvania.  Hav- 
ing a  fondness  for  study,  and  longing  for  more  extended 
knowledge,  he  determined  to  seek  better  opportunities 
in  the  West.  In  this  he  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely 
upon  himself,  as  the  size  of  his  father's  family  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  assistance.  .Accordingly  he  went, 
in  1S43,  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  he  h.id  an  uncle 
and  a  brother,  and  there  attended  school  until  the  fall 
of  the  next  year.  His  health  then  failed,  and  he  left 
Lafayette  and  went  to  Woosier,  Ohio.  After  regaining 
strength  he  turned  again  to  his  books,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Doctor  Bissell.  In  1846  he 
returned  to  Indiana  and  studied  in  Rossville,  under  the 
instruction  of  his  brother.  Doctor  James  W.  Wilson,  now 
of  Lafayette.  At  length  he  graduated  at  Rush  Medical 
College;  he  immediately  commenced  practice  at  Ross- 
ville, and  continued  there  until  1866,  when  he  removed 
to  Kokomo.  Doctor  Wilson's  success  as  a  physician  has 
been  marked,  and  during  his  stay  in  Rossville  he  accu- 
mulated a  competence.  Having  a  good  constitution  he 
workeil  incessantly,  fully  understanding  that  "the  hand 
of  the  diligent  maketh  rich."  In  religion  he  is  a  Pres- 
byterian; in  politics,  a  strong  Republican,  having  been 
connected  with  that  party  ever  since  its  organisation. 
He  is  a  Royal  .\rch  Mason.  Doctor  Wilson  married,  in 
the  fall  of  1S48,  Miss  Isabella  Robeson,  of  Wooster, 
Ohio.  Of  their  five  children  but  one  survives;  he  is 
now  a  druggist  in  Kokomo.  Though  not  an  ofllce- 
seeker,  Doctor  Wilson  has  been  twice  elected  to  the 
city  council  without  an  opposing  candidate,  a  fact  that 
in  some  degree  attests  the  public  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter. In  addition  to  his  skill  as  a  physician  he  possesses 
considerable  ability  as  a  writer  and  lecturer.  He  has 
written  for  local  papers  and  medical  journals,  and  has 
delivered  a  number  of  lectures  before  the  Kokomo 
Academy  of  Medicine,  several  of  which  have  been 
published. 


'lNT()\,  nOK.\CK,  M.  D.,  physici.in  and  sur- 
|>  gcon,  \onh  Manchester,  was  born  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  .Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  June  19, 
'^'Sf  1S31.  He  is  the  .son  of  William  R.  (and  Mary 
A.)  Winton,  a  physician,  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Medi- 
cal College,  who  practiced  at  Crawfordsville  for  .some 
twenty  years,  and  was  a  man  of  the  very  highest 
position  in  the  medical  fraternity,  and  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Wabash  College,  toward  the  building  of  which 
he  gave  most  liberally.  There  are  no  less  than  thirteen 
|>hvsicians  in    the    two  branches  of  the    family,    all   of 


I  whom  owe  their  position  to  his  influence.     Horace  Win- 
ton,  after  attending    the  common  school    at  Crawfords- 
ville  until    the   age  of  eleven,  entered  Wabash  College, 
staying  two  years,  when  his  parents  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  he  became  a  special  student  under  Doctor  El>en- 
ezer  Thomas,  remaining  under  his  tuition  two  years,  then 
entering  Miami   L'niversity.      He  stmlied    there  for  two 
years,  when  he  returned,  owing  to  the  advantages  offered 
at  Wabash  College,  pursuing  his  course  for  two  years 
at    the  expiration  of  which   he  studied    medicine   in  the 
city  of  Wabash    for   three    years,  with   his   father,  with 
whom    he    entered    upon    practice    afterward.      After   a 
j  twelvemonth  he  removed  to  Delaware  County,  and  for  a 
year  m.ade   his   rounds    with   his   uncle.   Doctor   Rolwrt 
Winton,  and  then  attended   his  first   course  of   lectures 
at   Rush    Medical  College,  Chicago.      He  finally  settled 
down    at    North     Manchester,    entered    upon    his    pro- 
fession, and  continued  there  until  the  winter  of  1S64  and 
1S65.      A  second   course  of  lectures  was   then   attended, 
this   time    at   JelTerson    Medical    College,    Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  full  honors.      He  returned 
to  his  home  and  resumed  practice,  but  in  1871  removed 
to  Muncie  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Doctor  Robert 
Winton.      After    fourteen    months    the    partnership   was 
mutually  dissolved,  he  desiring   to  reside  at  Wabash   to 
take  personal   care   of   his  father   during   his  declining 
years.    A  year  later  his  father  died,  and  he  then  returned 
to  North  Manchester,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and  eminently  successful  busi- 
ness, standing  at  the  head  of  his  profes.sion  in  the  town. 
Doctor  Winton  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order 
since  1S57,  having  taken  all  degrees  ;  and  Knight  Templar 
and  an  Odd-fellow  since  1S67,  in  which  he  has  taken  all 
degrees,  through  Kncampment.      He  has  lieen  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Honor  from  their  inception.      He  is  a 
member  of  the  Huntington  County  Medical  Society;  of 
the  Waba.sh  County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  is  now 
piesident  for  the  second  year;  of  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  assistant  secretary  for  one  year; 
and  is  also  medical  examiner  for  the  life  insurance  com- 
]ianies  doing  business  in   North  Manchester.      He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist   Kpiscopal  Church,  and 
is   at    present   one  of  the    trustees.     In    politics  he  is  a 
stanch    Republican,  and  has   always  been  active  in  the 
interests  of  the  organization  from  its  beginning.     He  is 
a  man  of  great  popularity  in  the  county,  of  the  strictest 
integrity,   a  most  thorough  student,  and  of  the  highest 
reputation  as  a  physician.      He  has  a  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance, is  genial  and  courteous,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  excellent  health.     September  3,  1857,  he  was  married 
to  a  most  estimable  young   lady  of  North   Manchester, 
Wabash  County,  Miss  Mary  E.  Boggs.     They  have  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  who  are  now  attending  school. 
The  Doctor's  only  brother,  Charles  IL,  has  l)cen  prac- 
ticing with  him  for  some  eleven  years. 
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J^AKER,  DAVID  VAN  CLEVE,  who,  for  more 
JkX  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  a  citizen  of 
f^7^  Portland,  Jay  County,  Indiana,  was  born  on  a 
^(^  farm  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  30,  1839.  He  is 
the  youngest  child  of  David  C.  Baker  (late  clerk  of 
Jay  County),  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Sophia  Van  Cleue, 
who  died  October  iS,  1839.  She  was  noted  for  her 
noble  Christian  spirit,  her  excellent  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  and  the  beauty  of  her  person.  She  was  a 
woman  of  rare  intellect,  and  possessed  high  traits  of 
character  not  often  found  in  one  individual.  David  V. 
Baker,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  sent  to  school  in 
Dayton  when  very  young,  and  at  five  years  of  age  was 
making  speeches  for  Henry  Clay  for  President.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  boy  in  America  entered  into  politics  at 
an  earlier  age.  When  the  nation  shook  to  its  center 
with  the  contest  over  the  attempt  to  extend  slavery  into 
the  territories,  in  the  year  1S54,  Baker  was  attending 
school  at  Liber  College,  in  Jay  County.  His  first  com- 
position was  one  in  which  he  plainly  and  graphically 
pictured  out  "  the  damned  curse  of  human  slavery," 
and  declared,  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  it  as  a  curse — the  blackest  stain 
that  rests  on  our  land ;  and,  instead  of  protecting  it,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  American  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  confine  it  to  its  present  limits,  and  finally 
to  wipe  it  forever  from  our  soil."  His  earnestness 
brought  down  hearty  plaudits.  He  often  addressed  his 
school-mates  on  questions  of  a  political  nature,  receiving 
from  them  at  all  times  a  close  and  careful  hearing.  At 
the  end  of  his  last  session  of  attendance  he  was  selected 
to  deliver  the  farewell  address.  This  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  there  are  those  yet  living  who  can  recall  from 
memory  portions  of  his  speech.  Three  sessions  at  I.iber 
College  constituted  all  his  schooling  in  Indiana.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  working  on  a  farm  at  five 
dollars  per  month  and  board.  His  father  had  met  with 
reverses  in  business,  and  the  boy  left  school  to  go  to 
work.  In  April,  1853,  his  father  moved  from  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  Portland,  Indiana,  and  for  four  years  kept  the 
principal  hotel  of  the  place.  David  was  his  chore  boy, 
to  make  four  fires  on  winter  mornings,  and  often  to 
have  a  stable  full  of  dirty  horses  to  curry,  feed,  and 
water.  For  four  years  he  was  his  father's  stable  boy. 
In  the  spring  of  1858  Baker  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks.  Soon  after,  he 
wrote  his  first  newspaper  article.  It  was  the  first 
ever  printed  that  named  Shanks  for  Congress,  and,  as 
that  gentleman  was  elected  five  times  afterwards  to 
that  position,  the  communication  of  this  young  stu- 
dent may  have  had  some  bearing  on  the  matter.  A 
consultation  was  held  in  the  office  to  ascertain  who 
had  written  it.  At  this  meeting  Baker  was  present, 
poring  over  the  pages  of  Blackstone,  when  he  was 
astounde.l    to    hear    Mr.     Shanks    tell    his    friends   that 


"Doctor  B.  B.  Snow  wrote  that  article."  Doctor  Snow 
was  a  man  of  mature  years  and  the  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  Jay  County,  and  the  student  was  there- 
fore justly  surprised  to  hear  his  own  preceptor  ascribe 
to  the  brain  of  Snow  an  essay  he  had  never  written. 
Mr.  Shanks  had  taken  up  his  pen  to  give  an  answer, 
when  the  lad  thought  fit  to  undeceive  them.  It  was 
not  Dr.  Snow  who  was  to  be  answered,  but  his  own 
office  boy.  Mr.  Shanks  was  not  only  astonished  but 
highly  amused.  He  had  met  Dr.  Snow  many  times 
publicly  in  debate,  and  now  he  had  committed  such 
a  mistake  as  to  ascribe  to  him  an  article  written  in  his 
own  office,  and  on  his  own  table,  by  a  young  student. 
The  lawyer  did  exactly  what  he  was  advised  in  the  news- 
paper to  do,  and  was  elected  in  i860  to  Congress  as  the 
successor  of  John  U.  Pettit.  In  1862  he  was  defeated, 
and  his  boy  student  (then  a  voter)  helped  to  defeat  him. 
In  1864  Mr.  Stilhvell  was  elected  to  Congress.  In  1866 
Mr.  Baker  again  came  to  the  help  of  General  Shanks, 
wrote  in  behalf  of  his  nomination  and  election,  and 
again  he  was  elected.  In  January,  i860,  young  Baker 
(though  lacking  about  five  months  of  being  twenty-one 
years  old)  was  selected  by  the  Republicans  of  Jay  County, 
as  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention,  soon  to  meet  in 
Indianapolis.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest  for 
the  nomination.  He  warmly  advocated  Colonel  Henry 
S.  Lane  for  Governor,  over  Oliver  P.  Morton.  Lane 
was  nominated  by  acclamation,  and  in  the  Bates  House, 
at  Indianapolis,  on  the  night  of  his  nomination,  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  friends.  Mr.  Baker  congratulated 
him,  and  was  thus  addressed  by  the  old  soldier  of  the 
Mexican  War:  "Young  man,  when  I  am  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana,  my  first  commission  shall  be  to  you. 
You  shall  go  on  my  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel."  The 
old  soldier  served  but  two  days  as  Governor,  when  the 
Legislature  elected  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  nation,  but 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word  to  the  boy  who  had  so  nobly 
upheld  him.  Mr.  Baker  did  not  go  to  Indianapolis 
for  his  commission,  but  Governor  Lane  sent  it  to  him. 
When  it  was  received  the  young  man  had  too  much 
pride  to  ask  Governor  Morton  (whom  he  had  opposed) 
to  retain  him.  It  might  have  been  a  step  toward  polit- 
ical promotion  if  he  had  done  so.  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
appointed  by  Governor  Lane  at  the  same  time,  is  now 
United  States  District  Judge.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  was  a  regular  del- 
egate, helping  to  put  in  nomination  the  first  Republican 
ticket  that  carried  Indiana.  Baker  wrote  and  spoke  for 
the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  that  contest  of 
1S60,  and  cast  his  first  vote  at  that  election.  From  that 
time  on  up  to  1S76  he  never  missed  attendance  at  all  the 
Republican  state  conventions.  He  helped  to  nominate 
the  Republican  ticket  of  1876.  He  witnessed  the  nom- 
ination of  Governor  Hayes.  He  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  James  G,    Blaine,   and  was  di-apiiointed    at    Blaine's 
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defeat.  To  this  day  he  says,  "  Blaine  is  the  boldest 
and  the  ablest  leader  in  tlie  ranl<s  of  the  Republican 
party."  The  Republicans  in  the  summer  of  1S7O  nom- 
inated Mr.  Baker  for  circuit  prosecutor  in  the  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  J.iy,  Adams,  and  Wells.  It 
was  overwhelmingly  Democratic,  and  there  was  no  pos. 
sible  chance  of  an  election.  In  view  of  his  long  serv- 
ices to  the  party.  Baker  regarded  this  nomination 
tendered  to  him  as  "  no  less  than  an  insult — a  trick." 
Having  been  deeply  dissatisfied  with  many  acts  of  the 
Republican  leaders  for  four  years  preceding,  he  now 
took  occasion  to  write  a  lengthy  letter  for  publication, 
in  which  he  declined  the  Republican  nomination,  and 
declared,  "The  Republican  party  deserves  rebuke  at 
the  hands  of  the  people,"  and  that  from  that  time  on 
he  would  act  and  vote  with  the  Democracy.  He  has 
been  bitterly  abused  for  his  course,  but  he  stood  true  to 
his  word.  He  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  campaign  of 
1876  for  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1878 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  congressional  convention  at 
Fort  Wayne  that  nominated  Mr.  Walpole  G.  Colerick 
for  Congress,  and  very  likely  that  gentleman  owes  his 
present  position  more  to  Mr.  Baker  than  to  any  other 
one  man.  The  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion. Several  candidates  hotly  contested  for  the  posi- 
tion. Tlie  convention  had  been  in  session  nearly  the 
entire  day,  and  going  over  to  another  day  would  likely 
throw  Colerick  out  of  the  field.  Mr.  McDonald, 
of  Whitley  County,  had  received  Mr.  Baker's  sup- 
port for  one  hundred  consecutive  ballots,  and  there 
w.as  a  complete  "dead-lock."  He  saw  no  chance 
of  getting  his  first  choice,  and  after  that  ballot  he 
gave  one  vote  for  Colerick  that  broke  the  stand-still, 
and  in  fourteen  ballots  thereafter  Colerick  was  nom- 
inated ;  Mr-  McDonald,  Baker's  first  choice,  came 
to  the  support  of  Colerick  with  the  solid  vote  of 
Whitley  County,  and  that  settled  the  nomination. 
Mr.  Baker  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
politics  working  for  others,  thoughtless  of  himself  or 
his  own  interests.  In  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
of  1S78,  of  which  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  the  hon- 
ored president,  Mr.  Baker  w.-is  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents. In  all  his  long  career  in  politics  (and  he  is  now 
just  past  forty  years  of  ago)  he  has  but  three  times 
sought  public  favor.  In  1S62  or  1863  he  was  up  for  com- 
mon pleas  attorney,  and  Jay  County  gave  him  over  five 
hundred  m.ijority.  Every  township  in  the  county  but 
one  voted  for  him.  In  1872  the  Republicans  of  Grant, 
Jay,  and  Blackford  Counties,  in  district  convention,  came 
within  one  vote  of  nominating  him  for  the  state  Senate, 
when  a  nomination  was  as  good  as  an  election.  In  1S78 
the  Democracy  of  Jay  County,  in  convention,  gave  him 
a  hearty  vote,  next  to  the  highest,  lor  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  his  name  has  been  mentioned  l)y  his  friends  for  a  yet 
higlier    position.      During    President    Lincoln's   adminis- 


tration he  was  for  two  years  postmaster  at  PorlIan<l,  then 
resigning.  In  that  place  he  has  been  successively  town 
councilman,  town  attorney,  and  town  clerk.  He  served 
four  years  as  United  States  mail  contractor  on  all  the 
routes,  except  one,  which  entered  Portland.  For  five 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  clerk's  ofiice  of  Jay  County. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  convention  in  Deca- 
tur, Adams  (  ounty,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1880,  Mr. 
Baker  was  nominated  for  Representative  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Adams,  Jay,  and  Wells,  and  his  friends  confi- 
dently expect  his  election  by  over  a  thousand  majority. 
Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years,  by  the 
will  of  his  mother's  brother,  the  late  John  W.  Van  Cleve, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  received  (together  with  several 
others)  some  money,  and  he  immediately  discharged  the 
few  debts  he  had  contracted  during  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies.  He  was  married,  July  17,  1859,  to  Miss 
Jane  C.  Hawkins,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
Hawkins.  Like  many  other  young  men,  he  was  not  as 
careful  and  cautious  in  business  as  he  might  have  been, 
and  in  ten  years  fjom  the  date  of  his  marriage  he  found 
himself  with  a  young  famdy  dependent  on  him  for  sup- 
port, while  almost  a  bankrupt.  There  had  been  much 
sickness  in  his  family — two  children  had  died,  and  the 
sheriflT  had  levied  on  his  littie  farm.  Not  only  his  own 
debts,  but  security  debts  for  others,  had  to  be  paid;  and 
he  did  pay  them.  Not  dismayed  nor  discour.iged  by 
the  misfortunes  that  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  went  to 
work  and  acquired  a  lucrative  practice  in  one  branch  of 
his  profession — partition  of  lands  and  settlement  of  es- 
tates—a practice  which,  with  his  real  estate  business, 
now  occupies  a  good  p.art  of  his  time.  As  a  citizen  he 
has  performed  a  good  pari,  and  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
eating  fruit  from  the  vines  and  trees  of  his  own  plant- 
ing; has  set  out  and  adorned  the  walks  with  shade  trees; 
built  frame  houses,  and  helped  to  construct  a  brick  busi- 
ness block,  in  which  is  his  law  oflicc,  one  of  the  best  in 
Eastern  Indiana.  He  has  not  been  idle  in  the  last  ten 
years;  by  work  and  good  management  he  is  now  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  He  has  aided,  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability,  all  the  enterpiiscs  of  a  public  character  about 
Portland.  The  building  of  churches,  help  for  schools, 
construction  of  railroads  and  turnpikes,  all  have  received 
liberal  help  from  D.  V.  Baker.  And  no  man  enjoys 
the  society  of  his  friends  more  than  he.  They  aie  ever 
welcome  at  his  home  at  all  times.  And  it  can  be  said 
of  him  that  no  poor  man,  woman,  or  child  was  ever 
turned  hungry  from  his  door.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  necessities  and  the  wcak- 
ne^sc.-  of  the  poor.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  man ; 
he  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  ever  in  sympathy  with 
those  in  distress.  He  has  filled  nearly  all  the  positions 
in  the  subordinate  lodge  of  Odd-fellows.  He  has  twice 
been  Noble  Grand,  twice  a  representative  to  llic  Grand 
Lodge,    and    was    for    two   years    district    deputy   grand 
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master.  At  present  lie  is  secretary  of  Jay  Lodge,  No. 
87,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  The  Portland 
weekly  Sun,  of  July  24,   1879,  thus  speaks  of  him: 

"On  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  the  many  friends 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  V.  Baker  united  in  one  grand 
effort  to  show  them  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are 
deservingly  held  by  the  public.  The  evening  chosen 
for  this  showing  of  their  regard  was  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary— the  china  wedding^— of  the  wedded  life  of 
that  happy  and  popular  couple.  It  culminated  in  one 
of  the  most  notable  and  pleasant  social  events  in  the 
history  of  Portland.  By  their  urbanity,  generosity,  and 
kindness,  together  with  the  irreproachable  lives  they 
have  lived,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  occupy  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  who  delight  in  doing  them 
honor.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  early 
assembled  in  and  about    Mr.    Baker's  residence,   which 


had  been  prepared  especially  for  the  occasion.  The 
lawn  was  splendidly  illuminated,  and  dotted  over  with 
chairs,  tables,  etc.  The  Portland  opera  band  and  the 
silver  band  were  on  hand,  and  discoursed  fine  music. 
After  the  guests  had  enjoyed  a  rich  repast  of  ice-cream, 
cake,  and  other  delicacies,  they  were  assembled  about 
the  bride  and  groom  of  twenty  years  and  listened  to  a 
well-timed  speech  by  General  Shanks.  At  the  close  of 
the  general's  remarks.  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  elicited  consid- 
erable merriment  by  inviting  the  couple  to  stand  up, 
join  hands,  and  be  'married  over,'  which  ceremony 
was  performed  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  manner. 
The  presents  were  numerous  and  handsome,  and  of  an 
endless  variety.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  personally  super- 
vised the  entertainment  of  their  guests,  who  lingered 
until  a  late  hour  before  they  finally  disbanded,  all  wish- 
ing the  well-mated  couple  an  even  more  pro.spcrous,  if 
possible,  voyage  over  life's  rough  sea." 
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mIjARNUM,  ABEL,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Albion,  [ 
Ho  Noble  County,  Indiana,  was  born  June  30,  1S21,  | 
0^  in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  was  the 
\jy-i  fourth  of  a  family  of  seven  children  of  Piatt  and 
Alethea  (Barnum)  Barnum,  who  were  natives  of  the 
same  state,  and  farmers  by  occupation.  Abel  was  re- 
moved in  infancy,  with  his  parents,  from  Connecticut  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  locating  in  Sullivan  County. 
His  educational  advantages  were  limited.  His  father 
died  when  Abel  was  but  ten  years  of  age;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  lessened  his  opportunities.  He  enjoyed  only 
such  privileges  as  were  afforded  by  an  irregular  attend- 
ance at  a  common  district  school  for  about  three  months 
each  winter  during  his  minority,  working  at  farm  labor 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  In  1844  he  emigrated  to 
Indiana,  and  located  in  Noble  County,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  timber  land  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  just  north  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Albion, 
which  he  at  once  set  about  clearing  up  and  tilling, 
working  as  a  farmer  during  the  summer  seasons,  and 
teaching  school  in  the  winters.  Having  previously 
taught  two  terms  in  New  York  State,  he  continued  the 
practice  in  Indiana  for  four  winters  with  marked  suc- 
cess, commanding  the  approbation  of  his  patrons  and 
the  respect  of  his  pupils.  His  school-teaching  experi- 
ence closed  in  184S,  after  which  he  devoted  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  his  farm.  Mr.  Barnum  subse- 
quently added  to  his  acres,  increasing  them  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  thus  giving  him  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  property  in  the  vicinity,  desirable  for  its  loca- 
tion, and  rich  in  timber,  soil,  and  productiveness.  The 
convenient  and  substantial  dwelling,  with  its  numerous 
and  extensive  barns  and  out-buildings,  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  substantial  thrift,  while  the  fences,  fields, 
yards,  and  lanes  indicate  watchfulness  and  intelligent 
care.  As  a  farmer,  Mr.  Barnum  is  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic, and  a  worthy  subject  for  emulation.  He  was 
educated  in  the  old  Whig  school  of  politics,  and  was  a 


firm  adherent  of  that  party  until  1854,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  dissolution,  he  allied  himself  to  the  Re- 
publicans. He  is  earnest  in  the  support  of  his  convic- 
tions, but  is  not  an  aspirant  for  office,  preferring  rather 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  his  well-ordered  home. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  served 
in  that  position  for  five  years  to  the  entire  acceptance 
of  the  people,  retaining  alike  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  political  friends  and  opponents.  In  religious  be- 
lief Mr.  Barnum  is  unorthodox,  but  not  irreligious. 
Mr.  Barnum  has  witnessed  in  this  county  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  wilds  into  splendid  farms,  that  yield  rich 
returns  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  a  few  scores  of  scattered  pioneers  increase  to  over 
twenty-five  thousand  souls.  Albion  but  recently  sprang 
from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  is  now  a  town  of 
twelve  hundred  people,  representing  large  wealth  and 
extensive  business  interests,  with  churches,  school-houses, 
public  buildings,  and  other  improvements  on  every 
hand,  indicating  educational  and  moral  ad\ancement. 
Mr.  Barnum  is  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  He 
was  married,  April  30,  1S4S,  to  Miss  Jane  Sweet,  of 
Jefferson  Townihip,  Noble  County,  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
Jerome  Sweet,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  who  was  born 
August  II,  1806,  in  Pompey,  Onondaga  County,  New- 
York.  In  1834  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  lived  there 
for  eight  years.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Indiana,  and 
located  in  Jefferson,  where  he  died  after  a  residence  of 
twenty-seven  years,  on  August  24,  1869,  lamented  by 
his  relatives,  and  respected  and  esteemed  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  neighbors,  and  acquaintances.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Barnum,  is  a  lady  of  culture,  prepos- 
sessing in  appearance,  and  with  many  amiable  traits  of 
character.  She  reads  much,  and  observes  carefully. 
Her  duties  as  wife  and  mother  are  discharged  with  self- 
sacrificing  devotion.  She  is  a  worthy  mistress  of  her 
household.  They  have  two  children;  one  son,  Orlo  P., 
born  January  22,  1851,  and  one  daughter,  Alethea,  horn 
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DccomlxT  5,  1S52.  hi  private  life  Mr.  linrmim  is  .1 
genial,  courteous  gentleman,  surrounded  by  friends  en- 
deared to  him  by  long  years  of  kind  deeds.  His  char- 
acter is  without  reproach.  His  po-sition  is  assured  as  a 
neighbor,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  man.  He  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  manliood,  and  his  firm  health  and  wiry  con- 
stitution give  promise  of  many  years  to  be  added  to  a 
useful  and  busy  life. 


\^  ENOIT,  VERY  REV.  JULIAN,  vicar-general  of 
the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  born  in  France, 
JXi  in  180S.  lie  studied  in  Lyons,  and  received  an 
'^'"i  excellent  education.  He  was  one  of  the  heroic 
band  that  renounced  all,  and  accompanied  the  saintly 
Hisliop  Brule,  of  Vincennes.  to  America,  in  1836.  The 
lirst  four  yeais  he  labored  in  the  ministry  in  Southern 
Indiana,  ami  in  1840  was  sent  to  Fort  Wayne,  where 
he  actjuireil  the  beautiful  cathedral  property,  and  built 
the  cathedral  church  and  schools.  In  1871  lie  was  the 
administrator  of  the  diocese.  He  is  a  man  of  eminent 
virtue,  learning,  and  business  capacity ;  and,  royal  in 
his  charity,  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all. 


fE.ST,  JUDGE  JAMES  I.,  a  leading  lawyer  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Waterloo,  DcKalb  County, 
Indiana,  was  born  August  23,  1835,  '"  Waynes- 
borough,  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  His  parents, 
Joseph  C.  and  Mary  .Ann  (Caldwell)  Best,  were  also 
natives  of  Virginia.  The  latter  was  of  Scotch  and  the 
former  of  Irish  extraction.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
father's  business  life  he  w.-is  engaged  in  selling  goods,  but 
afterward  turned  his  attention  to  farming.  James  Best, 
grandfather  of  James  I.,  emigrated  from  Scotland  to 
America  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  settled  in 
the  state  of  Virginia.  Judge  Best,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  enjoyed  in  boyhood,  .and  until  seventeen  years 
old,  few  educational  advantages,  or  only  those  which 
were  derived  from  an  attendance  at  a  cominon  school  tlur- 
ing  the  winter  terms,  the  remainder  of  the  time  engag- 
ing in  hard  work  on  the  farm,  which  his  father  had  pur- 
chased when  James  was  about  ten  years  of  age.  His 
strength  of  mind  enabled  him  readily  to  receive  and 
retain  instruction,  and  insured  him  the  mastery  of  a 
thorough  education  in  the  English  branches.  In  1S52 
he  moved  with  his  father's  family  to  Indiana  and  settled 
in  Huntington  County,  engaging  in  school-teaching  for 
four  successive  winters,  after  which  he  began  to  read 
law  under  the  instruction  of  D.  O.  Daily,  at  Hunting- 
ton, Indiana,  with  whom  he  remained  for  about  two 
years  .and  a  half.  Having  previously  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  in  i8()0  he  came  to  Waterloo  .and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  alone.      In    1863  he  associated 


with  himself  Charles  A.  O.  McClellan,  uniler  the  firm 
name  of  Best  &McClellan,  until  1867,  when  Mr.  McClellan 
retired.  Mr.  Best  continued  the  business  until  the  fol- 
lowing September,  when  R.  Wcs.  McBride  was  received 
as  partner,  which  connection  was  dissolved  .August,  1868, 
Mr.  McBride  retiring.  The  following  December  Mr. 
McClellan  again  joined  him,  the  arrangement  closing  in 
1872,  when  iMr.  Best  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  as  their  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Fourteenth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Indiana,  comprising  DeKalb,  Steu- 
ben, Lagrange,  Noble,  Elkhart,  and  Kosciusko  Counties. 
Notwithstanding  his  strong  Republican  sentiments,  his 
fitness  for  the  responsible  position  was  readily  acknowl. 
edge<l  by  the  Democrats  indorsing  his  nomination,  insur- 
j  ing  his  unanimous  election.  In  consequence  of  overwork 
on  the  bench,  his  health  became  impaired,  for  which 
reason  he  resigned  in  1876,  .and  returned  to  practice. 
Judge  Towsley  taking  his  place  i>n  the  bench.  Judge 
Best  holds  a  leading  positioit  among  his  professional 
brethren.  His  is  the  standard  by  which  the  younger 
lawyers  seek  to  be  measured  in  the  field  of  legal  learning, 
eloquence,  and  general  attainments.  His  close  applica- 
tion to  business,  his  devotion  to  his  clients,  his  untiring 
industry  and  research,  his  thorough  analysis  of  author- 
ities, combine  to  enable  him  to  grasp  successfully  the 
strong  points  in  his  cause.  Probably  no  man  in  the 
state,  certainly  none  in  North-eastern  Indian.i,  is  his 
superior  as  an  advocate.  He  possesses  a  peculiar 
charm  of  voice  and  manner,  and  that  which  with  some 
would,  in  the  energy  of  forensic  appeal,  seem  bitter- 
ness, with  him  is  simply  pathetic  earnestness.  While  he 
excels  as  an  advocate,  he  is  no  less  distinguished  as  a 
counselor.  His  familiarity  with  the  science  and  princi- 
ples of  law,  his  independent  character  of  mind  and 
action,  his  quick  perception  and  sound  judgment,  and, 
above  all,  his  well-known  integrity,  eminently  qualify 
him  to  act  the  part  of  a  discreet  and  trusted  adviser. 
It  is  a  combination  of  these  qualities  which  secured  to 
him,  while  occupying  the  important  position  of  Judge, 
not  only  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  bar.  but  the  con- 
fidence and  commenilation  of  the  public.  January  I, 
1S73,  .Tudge  Best,  in  connection  «  ith  Judge  Charles  A.  O. 
.McClellan  and  William  C.  I.angon,  instituted  the  DeKalb 
Bank,  of  Waterloo.  Mr.  I.angon  withdrawing  his  inter- 
est in  1875.  The  business  has  since  been  conducted  by 
Judge  Best  and  Judge  McClellan.  and  by  their  discreet, 
liberal,  and  fair  management  they  have  won  the  con- 
fidence, and  a  large  share  of  the  patronage,  of  tht 
community.  In  politics  Judge  Best  is  a  stalwart  Repub- 
lican, but  is  not  an  aspirant  for  office.  He  is  an  hon- 
ored and  influential  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  Waterloo,  liberal  in  its  support,  and  by 
his  life's  example  contributes  to  its  spiritual  and  social 
growth.  He  is  a  consistent  .advocate  of  the  temperance 
reform.      He  was  married,  May  28,  1863,  to  Miss  Sarah 
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C.  Nimmons,  of  Wilmington  Township,  DeKallj  County, 
an  amiable  lady  of  marked  ability.  Her  religious 
convictions  nre  strong,  ami  she  is  a  leading  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Waterloo.  They  have  six 
children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Judge  Best 
is  a  true  type  of  the  eminent  self-made  men  of  Indiana. 
His  elevation  to  an  enviable  position  among  men  is 
due  to  personal  effort,  and  none  better  merits  the  stand- 
ing he  occupies,  l>oth  in  profe-^sional  and  privale  life, 
than  he. 


fETTS,  DOCTOR  HOWARD  M.,  a  druggist  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Lagrange,  Lagrange  County, 
Indiana,  was  born  August  25,  1823,  in  Ledyard, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York.  His  parents  were 
Zachariah  and  ^Laria  M.  (Mitchell)  Betls.  They  were 
farmers  by  occupation  and  natives  of  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  were  of  English  descent.  The  ances- 
tor of  the  Betts  family  in  this  countiy  \\'as  Zachariah 
Betts,  grandfather  of  tloward  M.,  who  was  t-Uie  of 
three  brothers  who  emigrated  to  America  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey,  subse- 
quently going  to  Pennsylvania,  where  Zachariah,  junior, 
was  born  in  1793.  That  son,  in  his  migrations  westward, 
removed  lo  the  place  mentioned  in  New  York,  thence 
to  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  and,  in  1S64,  he  changed  to 
Lagrange,  Indiana.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability  and  acquirements,  and  a  leading  man  in  the 
communilies  where  he  had  spent  his  active  life.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  \\'as  in 
early  life  an  active  member  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends, 
but  afterward  became  connected  with  the  Protestant 
Methodist  Church.  He  died  in  1S6S  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  deeply  mourned  by  his  family  and 
friends.  Howard  M.,  his  son,  enjoyed  common  school 
advantages  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he 
began  as  an  instructor  himself  during  tlie  winter  terms, 
still  continuing  farm  labor  in  summer.  This  course 
he  followed  for  fourteen  years.  In  1S54  he  removed  to 
Indiana,  and  located  in  Lagrange  County,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  near  the  village  of  that  name,  which  he 
set  about  tilling  and  improving.  In  1S57  he  began  read- 
ing medicine  in  the  office  and  under  ihe  instruction  of 
Doctor  Brisco,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  still 
teaching  winters  until  i860,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
drug  trade,  for  which  he  had  been  qualifying  himself. 
This  business  he  has  since  continued  with  an  increasing 
trade  and  a  growing  popularity  with  the  community. 
In  his  business  relations  the  Doctor  is  n^ted  for  honesty, 
mtegrity,  and  square  dealing.  In  all  his  affairs  he  is 
systematic  and  prompt,  and  has  acquired  an  ample  com- 
petence. He  is  a  good  financier.  Doctor  Betts  was  edu- 
■  cated  in  the  old  Whig  school  of  politics  to  which  he 
adhered   until    1854.  when   tliere  wis  no  longer  a  Whig 


party.  He  then  became  .allied  to  the  Republican  organ- 
ization, of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  an  active  mem- 
ber, always  ready  to  defend  his  political  conviction^.  . 
He  has  never  sought  for  office.  Although  he  has  held 
positions  of  honor  and  public  trust,  it  has  been  more 
through  the  choice  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  than 
by  his  own  seeking.  During  the  Doctor's  residence  here 
he  has  served  the  people  of  his  town  for  eight  years  as 
trustee  and  memlier  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  has  been  energetic, 
able,  and  conscientious.  He  is  an  acceptable  and  worthy 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  Lagrange, 
having  united  with  it  thirty  years  ago.  He  contiibutes 
liberally  to  its  mateiial  necessities.  He  is  a  member  of 
its  board  of  trustees.  Doctor  Betts  may  always  be 
found  with  the  foremost  advocates  of  progress,  if  it  is 
really  such.  September  24,  1S46,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Selina  Valentine,  of  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  a  lady  of  much  worth  and  highly  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  her.  She  is  an  honoied  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  To  her  sympathetic  en- 
couragement and  ready  co-operation  he  attributes  much 
of  his  success  in  life.  Doctor  Betts  is  a  true  type  of  the 
successful  self-made  man  of  Indiana.  He  had  energy, 
integrity,  and  a  determination  to  succeed,  and  they 
proved  sufficient.  He  is  a  genial  Christian  gentleman, 
of  dignified  but  pleasing  presence. 


y  [JIGGER,  SAMUEL,  an  attorney,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
*n]\  and  a  former  Governor  of  Indiana,  was  born  in 
C?]?>  Warren  County,  Ohio,  Marcli  29,  1802,  and  died 
fe'^  at  Fort  Wayne,  September  9,  1846.  He  was  the 
son  of  Colonel  John  Bigger  (see  sketch  of  Hon.  Finley 
Bigger).  He  was  graduated  at  Athens  University.  In 
1S29  he  removed  to  Union  County,  Indiana,  and  thence 
to  Rushville.  He  there  continued  the  practice  of  the 
legal  profession,  which  he  had  begun  in  Ohio.  The 
citizens  of  Rush  County  elected  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature,  where  he  served  two  years,  taking  a  prom- 
inent part  in  important  legislation.  Not  long  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  was  chosen,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, Judge  of  the  eastern  circuit,  a  position  for  which 
he  proved  himself  ably  qualified,  and  which  he  held 
many  years.  In  1840  Judge  Bigger  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  The  following  is  from  an  obituary 
in  the  IndianapolisyiJJ'/wn/; 

"Of  his  acts  in  this  exalted  station,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak,  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  In  his  official  and  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Legislature,  and  with  citizens  of  various  portions  of 
the  state,  he  secured  many  warm  friends,  to  whiise  hearts 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  will  carry  a  pang.  Apart 
fiom  those  collisions  that  are  inseparable  from  political 
life,   he   scarcely  ever   incurred    the    ill-will    of  any  ..ne, 
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such  were  the  urbanity  nf  liis  manners  and  the  genuine 
kindness  of  his  heart.  At  the  close  of  his  gubernatorial 
term  he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne  and  resumed  the  prac- 
•ticeoflaw.  .  .  .  Governor  IJigger  possessed  talents 
of  a  high  order;  rather  substantial  than  brilliant.  His 
judgment  was  rcmarhably  sound,  dispassionate,  and  dis- 
criminating, and  it  w.-is  this,  chiefly,  that  made  him 
eminently  a  leader  in  every  circle  in  which  he  moved, 
whether  in  political  life,  at  the  bar,  or  in  society  at  large. 
Kor  the  last  eight  years  he  has  been  a  member  and  part 
of  the  time  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
.     .  The  last  hour^of  his  life  were  calm  and  peace- 

ful, and  his  conversation  with  those  present  indicated, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  sustain  the  soul  in  this  conflict  with  the  king 
of  terrors.  lie  expressed  in  the  strongest  and  clearest 
language  his  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  his 
humble  and  entire  <lependence  for  salvation  upon  the 
.Savior  of  the  world.  Mis  mental  faculties  continued 
clear  to  the  last." 

Samuel   Higger  was  married.    May  25,    1S30,   at   Lib- 
erty, Indiana,  to  Miss  Ellen  Williamson. 


"jnL.ANCII.-VRD,  REV.  CALEB  IL,  a  pioneer  of 
'yj\  Xorth-easiern  Indiana,  and  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
'  -^  Church  of  Wolcottville,  Lagrange  County,  was 
vni  born,  December  II,  1817,  in  Clarendon,  Rutland 
County,  Vermont,  being  the  second  born  of  a  family  of 
five  children  of  Abel  and  Polly  (Howard)  Ulanchard, 
who  were  farmers  by  occupation,  and  natives  of  that 
stale.  The  Ulanchard  family  can  be  traced  in  this 
c  'untry  for  six  generations,  Moses  Ptlanchard,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  family  in  .\merica,  having  emigrated  from 
France  and  settled  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  many 
years  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Caleb  H.  Blanchard's 
great-grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  fought  for  two  years  and  a 
half  for  our  national  independence,  serving  in  the  com- 
mand of  General  Greene  during  his  Rhode  Island  cam- 
paign, and  participating  in  many  raitls  and  skirinishes 
and  one  general  engagement.  .\bel,  father  of  Rev. 
Caleb  H.,  was  a  man  of  integrity,  an  exemplary  citizen, 
and  a  consistent  and  trusting  Christian,  and  for  many 
years  was  an  acceptable  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
lie  died  in  1S52,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  .age.  Caleb 
H.  Blanchard  enjoyed  in  boyhood  and  early  youth  the 
advantages  of  an  irregular  attendance  of  about  three 
months  each  year  at  a  common  district  school,  assisting 
his  father  .about  the  farm  work  the  rest  of  the  time, 
until  he  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  In  June.  1837,  he, 
with  his  father's  family,  removed  to  Indiana,  locating 
at  Orland,  Steuben  County,  where  he  continued  his 
farm  labor,  to  which  was  here  added  clearing  and  im- 
proving wild  lands,  at  which  he  worked  until  1841. 
He  married,  March  8,  1837,  Miss  Elizabeth  Zerba,  then 
of  J.ackson,  Steuben  County.   Indiana,   hut  a  native  of 


Pennsylvania.  She  died  July  12,  1841.  Mr.  Blanchard, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years,  became  a  convert 
and  an  active  worker  in  the  Christian  cause.  He  was 
baptized  at  Orland,  March  20,  1839,  the  first  baptismal 
.service  performed  by  Joshua  Curler,  of  that  place. 
Forming  the  determination  to  pursue  the  calling  of  the 
ministry  as  his  life's  labor,  with  such  opportunities  as 
were  at  hand,  he  engaged  in  theological  studies  and  in 
]>ublic  speaking,  and  was,  at  Orland,  on  March  15.  1S41, 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  feeling  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  limited  education,  and  appreciating  the 
value  of  a  more  thorough  literary  course,  he  in  the  fall 
of  1841  entered  as  a  student  (then  twenty-four  years  of 
age)  the  Franklin  College,  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  having  previously  pursued 
his  studies  under  private  instruction  for  about  six  months. 
He  returned  to  Orland  in  the  fall  of  1843,  and  for  one 
year  engaged  in  missionary  labor.  February  5,  1845, 
he  was  ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  minister  of 
the  Baptist  t'hurch,  the  ceremony  taking  place  at  Jeffer- 
son Church,  Noble  County,  Indiana.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Stocker  as  moderator,  and 
Hezekiah  Gould  as  clerk  of  the  council.  The  following 
April  he  received  a  call  from  the  Baptist  Church  of  Wol- 
cottville, a  pastoral  charge  he  has  since  tilled  with  marked 
acceptability  and  success  for  thirty-five  years,  and  with 
the  lapse  of  time  .ste.idily  growing  in  popularity  with 
his  people  and  favor  with  the  community.  During 
thirty  years  of  his  ministerial  labors  at  Wolcottville  his 
time  and  services  have  been  divided  among  the  follow- 
ing places,  in  all  of  which  he  has  been  their  preacher 
at  stated  and  regular  appointments:  Cedar  Creek,  De- 
kalb County  ;  Jefferson,  Noble  County;  Albion,  Brim- 
field,  and  Rome  City,  Noble  County ;  and  at  Lagrange 
Center,  Clay,  and  Milford,  Lagrange  County.  But  his 
home  charge  having  under  his  leadership  grown  in 
numbers  and  demands,  requiring  the  most  of  his  care 
and  time,  hii  duties  outside  of  the  Wolcottville  Church 
have  been  less  frequent  for  the  past  six  years,  although 
he  has  still  some  regular  appointments,  which  he  fills 
with  his  usual  promptness  and  regularity.  As  will  be 
readily  seen  by  the  early  date  of  his  first  work  in  the 
ministerial  field,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Blanchard  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  North-eastern 
Indiana.  For  many  years  most  of  the  houses  in  which 
he  held  his  religious  services  were  log-cabins.  Such  was 
his  first  charge  in  Wolcottville;  but  the  structure  was 
in  1S48  succeeded  by  a  frame  church,  in  which  his  con- 
gregation increa.sed  until  that  building  became  too  small. 
In  1876  his  people  were  moved  out  of  the  old  into  the 
new  church,  which  had  been  fully  completed,  furnished, 
and  dedicated  December  2Ist.  Pledges  were  that  d«y 
received  sufficient  to  entirely  relieve  it  from  debt.  It 
cost,  altogether,  about  six  thousand  dollars.  During  his 
thirty-six  years  of  uninterrupted  preaching  and  pastoral 
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labors,  besides  filling  his  charge  at  Wolcottville  and  the 
regular  appointments  referred  to,  with  all  the  necessary 
travel,  aggregating  many  thousands  of  miles,  over  the 
new  and  unworked  roads  of  a  thinly  populated  and 
heavily  timbered  country,  he  has  preached  eight  hun- 
dred funeral  sermons,  attended  by  at  least  eight  thou- 
sand miles  travel,  which  labor  has  been  almost  gratui- 
tous, and  mostly  outside  of  those  contributing  to  his  sup- 
port as  pastor  of  his  different  charges.  One  year  alone 
he  attended  forty-five  burials,  for  which  he  traveled  one 
thousand  miles.  In  the  mean  time  he  united  in  marriage 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  couples.  Few  understand  and 
appreciate  the  toils,  hardships,  exposures,  and  privations 
met  and  to  be  overcome  by  the  pioneer  ministers  of  anew 
and  sparsely  settled  country,  often  aggravated  by  so  small 
a  compensation  that  it  would  dishearten  one  not  sup- 
ported by  a  conscientious  purpose  and  a  love  for  the  work. 
Few  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  the  West  have  done 
more  valuable  labor  in  their  calling  than  Mr.  Rlanchard. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  de- 
termination of  character  made  possible  by  the  aid  of  a 
native  intelligence,  purity  of  purpose,  good  health,  and 
a  robust  constitution.  Mr.  Blanchard  is  of  dignified 
presence,  yet  genial  and  familiar  in  manner,  readily  ap- 
proachable by  the  humblest  individual,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly popular,  not  only  with  his  Church  and  congrega- 
tion, but  with  other  denominations  and  the  community 
at  large.  He  is  living  in  the  full  measure  of  love  and 
sympathy  of  his  Church  and  friends.  As  a  preacher, 
he  is  original  and  suggestive,  and  possesses  many  popu- 
lar elements.  His  talents  are  exceedingly  versatile, 
rendering  him  a  good  conversationalist,  an  efficient  de- 
bater, and  a  valuable  counselor.  As  a  speaker,  he  may 
not  be  classed  with  the  flowery  and  poetical,  but  is 
logical  and  comprehensive,  and  speaks  with  force  and' 
dignity,  evincing  thought  and  reflection.  His  advocacy 
is  impressive,  his  language  pointed,  his  sentences  full 
and  complete,  his  conclusions  satisfactory,  and  his  ex- 
pressions and  acknowledged  sincerity  both  honor  and 
advance  the  causes  he  advocates.  As  a  pastor,  he  is 
attentive,  judicious,  and  efficient.  His  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  eminently  qualify  him  to  act  the  part 
of  harmonizer  and  conciliator  of  conflicting  views  and 
interests,  anrl  all  regard  the  interests  of  the  Church  as 
safe  in  his  hands.  In  addition  to  his  professional  labor 
he  often  acts  as  the  financial  agent  of  absent  persons  in 
his  flock,  and  as  administrator  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
members  of  his  Church  and  congregation.  These  benev- 
olent acts  are  usually  performed  without  compensation. 
As  a  citizen,  he  is  always  with  the  foremost  in  advocating 
moral  reforms  and  public  improvements.  Mr.  Blanchard 
is  a  stout-hearted  Republican,  of  strong  political  con- 
victions. November  !2,  1S44,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Whitney,  of  Van  Huren,  Lagrange  County,  Indi- 
ana,   a  lady   of   education    and   native   endowments,    an 


earnest  worker  with  her  husband  in  the  furtherance  of 
Church  interests,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
advancement  of  religion.  In  all  ways  she  aids  and  sup- 
ports her  husband  in  his  ministerial  and  pastoral  labors. 

— >.4i,2^; — 

^POND,  CHARLES  D.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  eldest  son 
i);^i  of  Stephen  B.  and  Adelia  L.  (Darrow)  Bond,  was 
Cl^  born  at  Lockport,  New  York,  October  13,  1S31. 
fe^  His  father,  having  met  with  heavy  losses  as  in- 
dorser  for  others,  decided,  in  the  year  1S42,  to  go  West 
with  his  family  and  endeavor  to  better  his  fortune. 
They  arrived  at  Fort  Wayne  during  the  same  year. 
After  remaining  there  about  two  years  they  departed  for 
Wisconsin,  where  they  remained  until  1846,  when  they 
returned  to  Fort  Wayne.  In  the  following  year  the 
father  died,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Charles  D.  Bond 
was  left  with  the  care  of  his  mother  and  three  younger 
brothers,  without  friends  and  without  means.  Previous 
to  his  father's  death  Mr.  Bond  had  obtained  employ- 
ment with  Hon.  Peter  P.  Bailey,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  that  city.  He 
remained  with  Mr.  Bailey  but  a  short  time,  and  soon 
after  leaving  him  accepted  a  position  in  the  post-office, 
the  late  Samuel  Stophlet  being  then  postmaster.  After 
remaining  in  the  post-office  several  years,  he  gave  up 
that  position  to  become  book-keeper  in  the  branch  (tf 
the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  at  Evansvillc,  of  w  hich  Mr. 
Rathbone  was  president.  In  about  a  year  he  became 
desirous  of  returning  home,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  place  in  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank,  at  Fort 
Wayne,  of  which  Hon.  Hugh  McCuIloch,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  at  that  time  cashier.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  book-keeper  and  assistant  teller,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1S53,  succeeding  his  brother,  Stephen  B.  Bond, 
who  had  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  cashier  in  the 
banking  office  of  Allen,  Hamilton  tS:  Co.  September  25, 
1855,  ^Ii"-  C.  D.  Bond  was  elected  teller  in  place  of 
M.  W.  Hulible,  who  resigned,  an.l  continued  to  hold 
the  place  until  October  26.  1S56,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State. 
This  institution  succeeded  t»i  the  business  of  the  branch 
of  the  State  Bank,  and  opened  for  business  January  2, 
1S57.  During  that  year  Mr.  Bond  was  elected  a  director, 
succeeding  Hon.  P.  Hoagland,  who  was  disqualified, 
having  been  elected  to  the  state  Senate.  In  the  year 
1865  the  Fort  Wavne  National  Bank  was  organized  un- 
der the  national  banking  act.  The  business  of  the 
branch  having  been  merged  into  that  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
National,  Mr.  Bond  was  elected  president,  and  contin- 
ued to  hold  this  position  until  his  death.  Being  a  man 
of  strict  integrity  and  economical  habits,  with  no  dread 
of  hard  work,  and  \\iih  a  ready  insight  into  human 
nature,  he  had  thus  :i<h  anced  step  by  step,  until,  at  the 
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.igc  of  thirty-four,  lie  stond  M  the  liunrl  of  the  financial 
business  intercut  o{  I*"orl  \\':iyiic.  Ho  was  rccogni/cd  as 
the  leading  banker  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
financiers  of  the  state.  The  I'ort  Wayne  National  Bank 
became  one  of  the  prominent  institutions  of  the  West, 
owing  to  excellent  management  and  the  upright  nature 
of  its  dealings.  And  tliis  enviable  reputation  was  largely 
due  to  Mr.  Bond's  high  abilities  and  untiring  devotion 
to  its  interests.  Many  public  and  private  enterprises 
received  his  hearty  approval  and  support,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Kort  Wayne  Gas-light  Company, 
the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Saginaw  Railroa  1,  the 
(jrand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  the  Fort  Wayne 
Organ  Company,  the  Citizens'  Street  Railroad,  etc.  He 
was  one  of  the  four  partners  of  the  banking  house  of 
Bonds,  Hoagland  &  Co.,  of  I'eru,  Indiana,  and  later  of 
the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  the  same  place.  Mr. 
Bund  was  one  of  the  original  incorjiorators  of  the  Lin- 
denwood  Cemetery  Company.  He  had  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  was  a  member  of  its 
board  of  trustees  until  his  death.  Mr.  Bond  at  one 
time  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  in  the  year  1S58, 
vas  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  Fort  Wayne, 
but  he  seemed  to  realize  that  a  thorough  business  man 
could  not  be  also  a  politician,  and  from  that  time  devoted 
himself  to  his  business.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  relig- 
ious eonviclions,  which  extended  into  every  part  of  his 
life.  He  early  became  a  member  of  the  Trinity  Ejiis- 
copal  Church,  and  ever  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  well 
doing.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  its 
vestry,  and  also  superintendent  of  its  Sunday-school. 
His  heart  was  in  the  good  work,  and  he  was  .always 
ready  and  willing  to  assist  with  his  means  not  only  his 
Church,  but  other  worthy  objects.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
friend  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow.  Ills  charity 
was  dispensed  in  a  ([uiet  manner,  not  for  applause,  but 
for  the  good  it  would  do,  and  out  of  a  heart  in  sym- 
pathy with  suffering  and  wretchedness.  Mr.  Bond's 
manner  w.as  courteous  and  agreeable  to  all;  rich  and 
]>oor,  high  and  low,  were  uniformly  treated  kindly,  and 
to  those  who  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  employment 
with  him  his  memory  will  ever  be  dear.  Mr.  Bond 
was  married,  March  27,  1S54,  to  I-avinia  Anna,  daugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Ewing.  This  very  happy 
union  was  blest  with  seven  children,  six  of  whom  sur- 
vived him.  In  his  suburban  home,  with  its  beautiful 
grounds,  and  a  house  furnished  with  every  thing  that 
could  be  suggested  by  his  excellent  taste,  he  sought 
relaxation  from  business  cares,  and  gave  himself  u|) 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  family,  10  whom  he  was  most 
indulgent;  and  it  was  there,  surrounded  by  those  he 
K.ved  and  by  whom  he  was  loved  in  return,  that  he  ap- 
peared at  his  be^t.  But  this  happy  life  was  cut  short 
in  its  prime.  When  he  seemed  to  have  just  begun  to 
perfect  his  w.irk  he  was  taken  away.     One  evening  in 


November,  1S73,  while  on  his  way  home,  he  was  exposed 
to  a  heavy  rain  storm  and  contracted  a  .severe  cold  ;  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  and  gradually  grew  worse,  his 
sickness  developing  into  pleurisy,  and  later  into  typhoid 
pneumonia,  and  after  an  illness  of  only  eleven  days  his 
sufferings  were  ended.  He  died  Sunday  evening,  De- 
cember 7,  1873.  The  last  few  days  of  his  sickness  his 
sufferings  were  very  acute,  but,  during  his  last  moments, 
he  was  unconscious  and  passed  quietly  away.  To  this 
brief  sketch  of  the  i)ure  an<l  useful  life  of  Charles  I). 
Bond  may  be  appended  with  propriely  the  following 
tributes  to  his  memory  from  friends  and  associates  whose 
opportunities  were  abundant  for  knowing  his  true  char- 
.acter  ami  worth.  .\t  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Fori  Wayne  National  Bank,  in  December, 
1S73,  the' following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"  lilimns.  An  inscrutable  Providence  h.as  removed  from 
the  active  duties  of  life  our  highly  esteemed  and  much 
beloved  president,  Charles  I).  Bond,  Esq.,  in  the  prime 
of  manhood  and  at  the  zenith  of  usefulness;  therefore, 

*'  K^sohtif,  That  the  board  of  directors  hereby  express 
their  profound  sorrow  at  the  irreparable  loss  sustained 
by  the  bank  in  the  death  of  its  president ;  they  unhes- 
itatingly testify  to  his  high  moral  character,  strict  in- 
tegrity, and  extensive  usefulness  a.s  a  citizen,  and  his 
superior  business  qualifications  as  a  financier.  Trained 
from  boyhood  t<i  the  business  of  banking  he  was  thor- 
oughly acc|uainted  with  its  entire  routine,  and  attained 
the  highest  rank  among  the  financial  leaders  of  the 
state;  his  knowledge  of  men  and  discrimination  of 
character  were  ]ieculiarly  accurate,  and  his  intercourse 
w  ith  all  classes  was  dignified  and  general.  His  correct 
knowledge  of  banking  and  his  untiring  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  insliluiion,  which  hati  his  fostering  care 
from  its  earliest  existence,  jilaced  it  among  the  nio>t 
influential  banks  In  the  stale.  .As  a  citizen  his  place 
will  long  remain  vacant.  He  was  identified  with  almost 
every  enterprise  of  a  jiublic  character  connected  with 
the  city  of  his  adoption,  the  prestige  of  his  name  gave 
character  and  ciedit  to  any  enterprise  so  fortunate  as  to 
enlist  his  sympathy  and  mterest.  His  was  a  beautiful 
character  and  challenged  the  unqualified  admiration  of 
all  his  acquaintaneo.  He  was  a  man  of  high  moral  sen- 
sibilities, of  instincts  pure  and  elevated,  of  sympathies 
warm  and  active,  of  judgment  singularly  comprehensive 
and  accurate,  of  in<lustry  unflagging  and  persistent,  a 
friend  in  whom  all  fell  confidence  ami  firm  reliance. 
His  Church  has  lost  an  unswerving  supporter,  the  com- 
munity a  most  useful  citizen,  this  hank  a  very  valuable 
officer.  To  his  afllicted  family  we  lender  our  heartfelt 
sympalhies  and  comlolences,  and  yet  how  utterly  futile 
are  words  of  conift)rt  or  ccmsolation  to  hearts  bleeding 
and  broken  by  such  an  overwhelming  calamity. 

"  A'fsokvii,    That   the    foregoing  be   spread   upon  the 
records  of  this  bank   .and   a  certified   copy  be  transmit- 
ted to  ihe  bereaved  family  of  our  deceased  president. 
"I'.  HoAGl.ASii,    I'ife-PnsiJtnl. 

"Jas.  C.  Woodwor  ril,  AiiiilanI  Casliii-r." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  wardens  .and  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church,  December  Illh,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  : 

"While  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  .accept  with 
reverent  submission  the  dispensation  of  divine  wisdom 
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which,  with  brief  warning,  has  called  from  mortal  life 
to  his  eternal  reward  our  beloved  brother  and  associate, 
Charles  D.  Bond,  we  desire  to  place  upon  our  record,  as 
a  memorial  for  those  who  shall  hereafter  fill  our  places, 
our  tribute  of  love  and  sorrow  for  our  departed  friend, 
and  our  testimony  to  his  eminent  worth;    therefore, 

"  KesolveJ,  That  the  death  of  Charles  D.  Bond  in  the 
early  maturity  of  his  manhood,  whose  already  abundant 
usefulness  was  rich  in  promise  of  greater  usefulness  to 
come,  is  an  event  which  has  impressed  us,  in  common 
with  all  who  knew  him,  with  profound  sorrow,  and  a 
consciousness  of  irreparable  loss.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  and  admirable  characters  whom  to  know  was  to 
respect  and  luve,  and  of  ^^  horn  it  may  truly  be  said  his 
best  eulogy  is  the  language  of  simple  truth.  Living  in 
the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  from  his  early  boyhood  to  the 
age  of  forty-two  years,  and  working  his  way  from  pov- 
erty and  privation,  -with  but  limited  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, to  one  of  the  most  responsible  financial  and 
fiduciary  positions  in'  the  state,  which  he  filled  with 
great  ability,  and  to  an  even  affluent  fortune,  no  word 
of  slander  ever  presumed  to  stain  the  purity  and  integ- 
rity of  his  character.  His  prosperity  begot  neither  envy 
nor  enmity,  for  its  foundation  was  undisputed  merit, 
and  he  never  invited  censure  nor  criticism  by  any  indul- 
gence in  false  show  or  pretenses.  His  nature  was  truth- 
ful. He  was  worthy  of  trust,  and  was  therefore  trusted 
with  unquestioning  reliance.  Of  delicate  physical  organ- 
ization, and  of  a  refined  and  sensitive  nature  and  modest 
almost  to  diffidence,  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  commanded  the  respect  of 
men  of  seemingly  far  more  robust  and  powerful  natures 
than  his.  His  marked  characteristics  w^xe  a  clear,  intel- 
ligent, and  thoroughly  practical  judgment,  a  strong  and 
active  will,  untiring  industry,  a  large-liearted  and  free- 
handed benevo'lence,  a  manner  genial  and  kind  to  all, 
and  a  Christian  conscience  and  piety  which  ruled  and 
harmonized  his  life.  To  know  his  duty  was  with  him 
to  do  it,  earnestly,  faithfully,  practically.  In  no  field 
of  his  usefulness  were  these,  his  marked  characteristics, 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  his  relations  and  service  as 
a  member  of  the  parish  and  vestry  of  Trinity  Church. 
The  public  and  business  life  of  Mr.  Bond  was  known 
and  approved  of  by  the  whole  community,  and  years 
will  pass  before  his  peer  can  be  found  in  all  things  to 
fill  his  vacant  place.  To  all,  and  especially  to  young 
men,  self-dependent  and  poor,  seeking  their  way  to  for- 
tune and  position,  his  example  is  a  light  and  a  way- 
mark,  but  the  moral  and  social  virtues  of  the  man  most 
illuminated  his  domestic  life.  Within  those  sacred  pre- 
cincts where  he  had  garnered  up  his  heart,  his  virtues 
were  best  known  and  will  ever  dwell  as  a  memory  and 
an  inheritance.  He  was  a  reverent,  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate son,  a  faithful  and  loving  brother,  a  true  and 
devoted  husband,  a  father  loving  his  children  with  the 
fullness  of  a  father's  love,  and  ever  seeking  their  well- 
being  by  the  example  of  a  pure  and  Christian  life,  ruling 
his  well-ordered  household  in  the  fear  of  God. 

"Resolved,  That  this  vestry  tender  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  our  departed  associate  our  sincere  sympathy 
and  condolence.  We  know  the  inadequacy  of  words  to 
remove  the  sorrow  of  wounded  hearts,  but  we  are  con- 
scious that,  in  the  example  of  him  whom  they  have 
lost,  and  in  the  promise  of  the  faith  he  cherished,  those 
who  loved  him  best  will  find  their  surest  hope  and 
consolation. 

"  Resalveii,  That  a  coiiy  of  these  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  widow  and  familv  of  the  deceased." 


g|iR.ADFORD,  CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  P.,  clerk  of 
JIa  the  County  of  Lagrange,  and  a  prominent  citizen 
f^  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  was  born,  April 
(t,c|'  II,  1S32,  on  F.nglish  Prairie,  Greenfield  Town- 
ship, and  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Lagrange 
County,  then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  His  par- 
ents were  Elder  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Compton)  Brad- 
ford. They  were  from  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
states,  of  English  ancestry,  and  of  the  old  Pilgrim 
stock.  Their  name  is  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
noted  in  New  England.  Samuel  Bradford,  fatfier  of  the 
Captain,  was  in  his  active  life  a  minister  of  the  Freewill 
Baptist  Church,  and,  in  connection  \\'ith  the  pursuits  of 
his  farm,  labored  for  many  years  as  a  servant  of  the 
Church.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian,  an  exemplary 
citizen,  and  a  kind  and  considerate  neighbor  and  friend. 
He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  education  and 
acquirements,  possessing  many  leading  trails  of  charac- 
ter, and  ^\as  an  influential  and  representative  man  in 
the  Church  and  community  in  which  he  lived.  His 
political  sentiments  were  of  the  old  Garrisonian  school 
of  Abolitionists,  and  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  the  down-trodden  slave.  To  his  precepts  he 
added  the  force  of  consistent  personal  example.  He 
was  born  in  iSoo,  and  died  in  1S45,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  .ige.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Captain  Brad- 
ford, was  a  woman  of  marked  worth,  and  was  respected 
for  her  exemplary  life  and  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence. She  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  co-\\'orker  with 
her  husband  in  his  labors;  and  to  her  sj'inpathetic  en- 
couragement was  due  much  of  her  husliand's  success. 
Captain  Samuel  P.  Bradford  enjoyed  in  early  boyhood 
and  youth  good  common  and  select  school  advantages 
until  twelve  years  of  age.  when  his  father  died,  which 
closed  his  attendance.  In  spite  of  this,  he  was  enabled 
to  acquire  a  thorough  common  school  education.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  assisted  his  elder  brother, 
William  C,  in  conducting  and  working  the  farm;  then 
engaging  in  school-teaching  in  winter.  He  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  old.  He  also  learned  the  carpenter's 
and  joiner's  trade,  which  he  follow  ed  during  his  minor- 
ity. In  1853  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Com- 
parette,  Hubbell  &  Co.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  re- 
maining with  them  about  eighteen  months.  During 
this  time  Captain  Bradford,  with  others,  participated  in 
the  work  of  removing  from  a  canal-boat  and  placing  on 
the  track  the  first  railroad  locomotive  brought  to  Fort 
Wayne,  constituting  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  that  city.  From  Fort  Wayne  he  returned  to  Lex- 
ington, Indiana,  taking  up  his  residence  with  his  mother, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  her  death,  which  occurred 
in  1S5S,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  The  follow- 
ing spring  he  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  Milford  Township,  Lagrange  County.  He  dis- 
|inscd  of  it  in  1861  ;    and  on  September  22dof  the  same 
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yenr  ciilislcd  as  a  private  in  the  44tli  Regiment,  Com- 
pany l\,  Indiana  Infanlrv.  It  rendezvoused  at  Camp 
Allen,  Fort  Wayne.  December  25th  they  arrived  under 
orders  at  Hender^on,  Kentucky,  and  soon  after  went 
into  camp  at  Calhoun ;  thence  proceeded  to  South 
Carlton,  and  back  to  EvansviUe,  where  with  many  com- 
rades he  was  left  sick.  Again  lie  joined  his  regiment 
in  front  of  Corinth,  two  days  before  its  evacuation  by 
the  enemy.  Three  days  after  this,  although  a  private 
soldier,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment* of  the  regiment.  His  forward  movements 
with  the  army  were  from  Corinth  to  lialtle  Creek,  Lou- 
isville, Nashville,  and  thence  to  Murfreesboro  in  1863, 
where  the  regiment  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
many  of  its  members  being  killed  or  wounded  ;  thence 
to  McMinnville,  Jasper,  Bridgeport,  Chickamauga,  and 
Chattanooga,  where  the  regiment  was  put  on  post  duty. 
January  19,  1S63,  Mr,  Bradford  was  commissioned 
as  regimental  quartermaster  of  the  44th  Regiment,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  the  fall  of  1S64,  when 
he  was  detached,  and  assigned  to  duly  on  the  staff  of 
General  J.  B.  Steadman,  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
district  of  Etowah.  January  II,  1865,  he  w,as  commis- 
sioned captain  of  Company  II,  of  his  regiment,  still 
remaining  on  duty  in  General  Steadman's  staff  while  he 
commanded  the  district;  and  when,  July  4,  1865,  General 
.Steadman  assumed  command  of  the  district  of  Georgia, 
Captain  Bradford  w.as  retained  as  the  quartermaster  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  department  until  October  1st,  when 
he  was  relieved  from  duly  lo  be  mustered  out  of  service. 
But  not  receiving  the  order  sent,  he  remained  in  busi- 
ness in  .\ugusta  until  the  spring  of  1867.  During  his 
long  and  varied  service  in  the  commissary  department 
of  the  army,  he  was  efficient,  correct,  and  conscientious. 
His  accounts  gave  evidence  of  care,  method,  and  integ- 
rity. On  leaving  Augusta,  he  went  to  Greenville,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  engaged  as  superintendent  of  a  blast 
furnace  until  the  following  year,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  times  closed  the  business.  From  there  he  went  to 
Litchfield,  Illinois,  and  accepted  the  situation  of  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  on  the 
western  division  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road, remaining  until  the  spring  of  1870,  when  he  re- 
turneil  lo  L.igrange,  Indiana,  and  settled  on  a  farm  on 
I'rL-lty  I'rairie,  being  a  farmer  until  1S77,  when,  having 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  county  clerk,  he  removed 
1"  Lagrange,  where  he  h.-»s  since  resided,  that  he  might 
give  it  more  thorough  personal  attention.  His  adminis- 
tration of  that  position  is  regarded  by  all  as  being  able, 
prompt,  and  courteous,  and  so  conducted  .as  to  be  com- 
mended alike  by  his  political  friends  and  opponents, 
llis  legal  education,  which  he  attained  by  reading  and 
practicing  law  in  the  office  of  Hendry  &  Gale,  of 
.\ngola,  Steuben  County,  Indiana,  in  i,S6l,  and  his  sub- 
sequent  successful  practice  of  the    profession,  at    Lim.a, 


Indiana,  from  1875  to  1877,  is  perhaps  the  key  to  liis 
ready  efficiency  as  clerk  of  the  court.  When  the  county 
authorities  decided  to  build  a  new  court-hou.se  at  La- 
grange, Ca])tain  Bradford  was  selected  by  the  commis- 
sioners as  the  superintendent  of  construction.  It  is  the 
model  county  building  in  Northern  Indiana,  and  is 
complete  in  all  its  appointments,  magnificent,  in  its 
architectur.al  beauty  and  perfection  of  finish,  and  it 
stands  as  a  monument  of  pride  and  honor  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  people  of  Lagrange  County.  The  part  he 
took  in  securing  its  successful  completion  is  a  source  of 
gratification  and  satisfaction  to  Captain  Bradford.  In 
politics  he  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  his  parly.  His  intelligent  and 
judicious  management  secures  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  own  party  friends,  giving  no  occasion  for  bitter 
feelings  on  the  other  side.  In  religion  he  is  consen'a- 
tive.  As  a  citizen,  he  is  public  spirited  and  liberal,  and 
is  foremost  in  advocating  any  enterprise  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd-fcllows'  Fraternity, 
and  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Honor.  He  w.is 
married,  September  3,  1S5S,  to  Miss  Sue  E.,  only  daugh- 
ter of  William  Hern.  She  is  also  a  native  of  Lagrange 
County,  and  a  lady  of  education,  personal  attractions, 
and  native  endowments. 

^-«<!»-■ 

^[jROWN,  ELI  W.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
t)-1  Columbia  City  Post^  was  born  in  Stark  County, 
(y^^  Ohio,  September  19,  1S36,  His  parents,  Henry 
ti^  and  Sarah  (Wise)  Brown,  were  descendants  of 
Hollanders  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  They  were  all 
members  of  the  religious  sect  of  Dunkards,  His  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Wise  family,  now  well  known 
in  Virginia.  The  subject  oi  this  sketch  is  the  oldest  of 
ten  children.  He  removed  with  his  parents,  in  1S47, 
lo  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  and,  in  1852,  to  Whitley 
County,  Indiana,  settling  on  a  new  farm  within  one 
mile  of  Columbia  City,  He  received  his  schooling,  as 
did  most  farmers'  sons  in  those  days,  by  working  on  the 
farm  in  summer  and  attending  the  district  school  in 
winter,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  From  that 
lime  until  he  was  Iwcniy-two  he  taught  school  during 
the  winter  seasons.  In  1S58  he  was  elected  county  sur- 
veyor for  Whitley  County,  and  November  4lh,  of  the 
same  year,  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Douglas,  sister 
of  A,  J,  Douglas,  present  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  served  in  the  capacity  of  surveyor  until 
1S63,  being  twice  re-elected,  and  resigning  before  his 
third  term  ex|.ircd.  He  then  eng,iged  in  the  woolen 
manufacturing  business  about  six  months;  and,  in  April, 
1S65,  started  to  Montana  to  hunt  gold;  but  injuries  re- 
ceived at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  St<me  River  obligcil 
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him  to  return,  which  he  did  by  the  same  boat  that  had 
carried  him  up  the  Missouri.  The  following  Avinter,  in 
company  with  E.  Zimmerman,  now  of  the  Valparaiso 
Messenger,  and  former  projirietor  of  the  Columbia  City 
Post,  he  purchased  the  Fort  Wayne  Daily  Sentinel,  the 
Democratic  paper  of  that  place,  and  conducted  it  from 
January  i,  iS66,  until  the  following  July,  at  which  time 
he  sold  his  interest  to  Hon.  William  Fleming,  ]iresent 
state  Treasurer  of  Indiana.  November  I,  1866,  he 
bought  the  Columbia  City  Post,  the  leading  Democratic 
journal  of  Whitley  County,  which  he  has  since  published 
in  a  creditable  manner.  Mr.  Bro\\'n  has  always  been  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and,  since  entering 
upon  journalistic  life,  ha.s  been  very  active  in  stale  and 
county  politics.  From  1S70  until  1876  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Central  Democratic  Committee  from  the 
Twelfth  Congressional  District,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Whitley  County  Dem- 
ocratic Committee.  He  held  the  office  of  county  clerk 
from  1S71  till  1S75,  and  during  that  time  made  many 
necessary  improvements,  which  add  much  to  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  beauty  "of  the  place.  In  1S74  he  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  nomination,  but,  on  account  of 
the  Granger  movement,  which  was  then  at  its  heigiit, 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket  was  defeated.  He  built 
one-fourth  of  the  Central  Block,  in  Columbia  City,  in 
which  he  has  his  printing-ofhce,  having  constructed  it 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  convenient  offices  in  any  place  of  three  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  state  ;  and  indeed,  though  some  may 
be  larger,  none  are  neater  or  more  convenient.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-fellows,  and  the  Lulependent  Order  of 
Red  Men  at  Columbia  City.  His  family  consists  of 
three  daughters.  In  all  public  improvements  he  takes  a 
prominent  part :  and  to  any  thing  that  will  help  the 
prosperity  or  add  to  tl^  beauty  of  Columbia  City  he 
gives  favorable  influence  through  the  columns  of  the 
Post,  as  well  as  liberal  contributions  of  his  means. 


fORDEN,  JAMES  WALLACE,  Judge  of  the 
Allen  Criminal  Court,  of  Indiana,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 5,  iSlo,  on  Newport  River,  about  five  miles 
from  Beaufort,  Carteret  County,  North  Carolina. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  from  the  County  of  Kent, 
England,  and  located  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island. 
Richard  Borden  was  the  emigrant  from  England,  and 
arrived  in  America  in  1635.  The  grandfather  of  Judge 
Borden,  William,  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  while  a  boy,  about  the  year  1732,  removed  with  his 
parents  to  North  Carolina.  The  father,  Joseph  Borden, 
■was  born  May  5,  1769,  and  was  a  wealthy  planter, 
belonging  to  the  society  of  (Quakers.      In  1823  he  came 


to  Indiana,  and  purchased  lands  in  Hendricks  County, 
near  Indianapolis.  He  died  in  1825.  His  wife,  Esther 
(Wallace)  Borden,  was  of  Scotch  descent.  James  W. 
Borden  was  next  to  the  youngest  of  seven  sons,  and  tlie 
fifth  of  eight  children.  His  guardian,  Benjamin  Borden, 
sent  him  to  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  to 
attend  an  academy,  under  charge  of  Rev.  David  Chas- 
sell,  D.  D.  Among  his  classmates  who  have  since  be- 
come prominent  were.  General  Halleck,  of  the  United 
States  Army ;  Professor  Gray,  author  of  "  Gray's  Botany;" 
and  James  Hadley,  LL.  D.  He  subsequently  attended 
the  Fellenberg  school,  in  Connecticut.  Governor  Mor- 
gan, of  New  York,  was  one  of  his  classmates.  He  read 
law  with  Hon.  Abijah  Mann,  junior,  of  Herkimer,  New 
York,  and  in  1834  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  Afterwards,  in  the  fall, 
he  removed  to  Richmond,  Wayne  County,  Indiana.  In 
1S37  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Richmond; 
and  in  1839  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  land- 
ofiice  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  at  once  removed  to  that  city. 
He  held  the  position  of  register  of  the  land-ofiice  until 
1S41,  when  he  resigned,  and  the  same  year  was  elected, 
by  the  Indiana  Legislature,  Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judi- 
cial Circuit.  In  1850,  when  the  state  Constitution  was 
revised,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  the  Senatorial 
District  of  Allen,  Adams,  and  Wells  Counties.  He  in- 
troduced a  resolution  providing  for  a  reformation  of 
practice  in  the  courts;  and  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Practice  of  Law  and  Law  Reform. 
He  drew  the  article,  and  reported  it,  providing  for  th» 
appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  reform  the  practice 
of  the  courts.  The  convention  on  the  banking  question 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  in  favor  of  the  state 
bank  system,  and  the  other  preferring  free  banks.  Mr. 
Borden  participated  in  the  debate,  taking  the  ground 
that  the  subject  of  banking  belonged  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments and  the  currency,  or  circulating  medium,  Avas  a 
subject  belonging  to  the  general  government.  This,  at 
the  time,  was  thought  a  new  and  peculiar  idea.  After 
the  organization  of  the  judiciary,  by  the  new  Constitution, 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  office  he  held  until  1S57  ;  when  he  was  appointed 
minister  resident  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  being  absent 
until  January,  1S63,  making  a  trip  entirely  around  the 
world,  seeing  China,  India,  Egypt,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  visiting  the  native 
country  of  his  ancestors.  Upon  his  return  to  Foit 
Wayne  he  was  again  chosen  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  before  his  term  of  office  expired  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Allen  Criminal  Court,  which 
office  he  now  holds.  He  has  uniformly  supported  the 
political  views  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  has  always 
admired  the  principles  and  character  of  Nathaniel  Ma- 
con, of  his  native  state  (North  Carolina),  and  of  Silas 
Wright,   junior,   of   New    York.      He   believes   that  the 
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science  of  government  lins  been  considered  loo  much  a 
mystery;  thai  this  idea  should  l>e  dispelled,  and,  when 
done,  government  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  simple 
thing.  All  just  rule,  according  to  his  theory,  consists 
in  protecting  man  against  wrong  from  his  neighbor;  or, 
in  other  words,  governments  are  instituted  to  protect 
persons  and  property;  and  every  step  beyond  this  Is  apt 
to  lead  to  tyranny ;  therefore,  that  administration  of 
affairs  is  best  which  is  merely  sufficient  to  insure  safety 
to  life  and  property,  and  all  attempts  to  do  more  than 
to  guard  the  rights  of  those  over  whom  its  power  ex- 
tends must  result  in  the  enactment  of  partial  and  unequal 
laws.  He  is  a  .State  Rights  man,  and  believes  in  decen- 
tralization of  power,  and  home  rule.  He  particularly 
.idmires  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son in  their  cftbrts  to  preserve  the  public  lands  for  the 
use  of  actual  settlers.  Mr.  IJonlen  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. Febiiiary  21,  1831,  he  was  united  to  Emeline 
Griswold,  daughter  of  William  Griswold,  of  Middleville, 
Herkimer  County,  .\ew  York;  and  by  her  had  five 
children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  both  sons  being 
officers  In  the  I'ederal  army  during  the  Rebellion.  The 
youngest  Is  still  In  the  5th  Infantry,  uiuler  General 
.Miles.  August  15,  1S4S,  lie  was  again  married  to  Jane 
Conkling,  daughter  of  Brewster  C'onkling,  li.sq.,  of 
Springfield,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  and  by  her  lias 
one  son,  Henry  D.  Mr.  liorden  was  reared  a  Quaker, 
but  is  now  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Ills  sjjeeches  on  the  (juestion  of  Law  Reform,  and  his 
views  on  a  Constitutional  Currency,  were  considered 
able  and  eflective.  While  a  law  student,  he  com])lle(l 
a  very  valuable  and  complete  work,  entitled,  "The 
History  of  the  Federal  and  Democratic  Parties,  from 
their  Origin  till  the  Present  Time." 


■J[;)  L:.\'YA\,  Wll.LlA.M,  druggist,  and  leading  citizen 
Hj^Ai  of  Kcndallvllle,  Noble  County,  Indiana,  was  born 
''^^  October  20,  1S33,  in  West  Charlton,  .Saratoga 
■  '.1  County,  New  York,  antl  is  a  son  of  Robert  and 
Helen  (Uussel)  Bunyan,  who  were  farmers  by  occup.a- 
lion.  The  maternal  parent  was  a  native  of  Kdinburgh, 
Scitland,  and  emigrated  with  her  jiarents  to  .America 
when  a  child  of  live  years  of  age.  She  was  born  in 
iSli,  and  lived  an  exemplary  Christian  life  .as_,in  ac- 
ceptable member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  She  was 
an  honored  wife,  and  an  indulgent  and  self-sacrificing 
mother.  Slie  died,  December,  1856,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  her  age.  ills  father  was  a  native  of  the  state 
of  New  ^■ork.  His  ancestors  emigrated  from  Scotland 
In  the  early  history  of  this  country.  He  was  born  in 
1S03,  and  w.as  in  life  a  sincere  Christian  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  lived  a  pure 
anil    honorable   life.      11.-  died  in   iSr,4.  in   the  sKiy-first 


year  of  his  age,  lamented  l>y  his  family  and  friends. 
William  Bunyan  enjoyed  in  l»oyhood  anti  youth  limitc<l 
educational  advantages,  his  opportunities  being  confined 
to  the  common  district  school.  At  tlie  age  of  twenty 
he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  In<liana,  and 
located  on  a  farm  near  Lima,  Lagrange  County,  where 
he  remained  until  1S39,  when  he  came  to  Kcn<lallville, 
and  in  company  with  his  younger  brother,  James  R., 
engaged  in  the  drug  business  under  tlie  firm  name  of 
W.  &  J.  R.  Bunyan.  They  have  ever  since  continued 
the  same  line  of  trade.  Commencing  trade  with  extremely 
limited  means,  their  capital  consisted  chiefly  of  a  liberal 
stock  of  pluck,  energy,  and  ability,  with  unquestioned 
Integrity,  and  a  determination  to  make  business  and  life 
a  success  among  men.  For  twenty-one  years  their  busi- 
ness has  been  uninterru])ted  by  change,  except  in  lis 
extension  and  magnitude;  ami  with  their  constant  growth 
of  favor  and  confidence  with  the  public,  and  a  contin- 
ued volume  and  variety  of  sales,  tliey  are  to-day  re- 
garded as  the  oldest  firm,  and  among  the  substantial 
ones  in  trade  at  this  time  in  Noble  County.  Their  suc- 
cess is  due  to  their  trust  and  confidence  In  each  other, 
their  joint  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  and 
their  industry  and  knowledge  of  the  business,  combined 
with  their  ability  as  financiers.  Their  judgment  seldom 
Is  wrong  in  matters  of  financial  policy.  William  Bun- 
yan, with  his  brother,  is  an  active  and  useful  niemlK-r 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kendallvllle,  to 
which  he  is  a  liberal  and  generous  cuniribulor,  and  hy 
his  example  adds  much  to  Its  spiritual  advancement, 
and  Is  strenuous  in  advocating  temperance  and  other 
moral  reforms  tending  10  ameliorate  and  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  community.  In  politics  .Mr.  Bunyan  is 
an  uncompromising  Republican,  ready  and  earnest  in 
the  support  and  defense  of  his  political  convictions.  In 
which  he  is  actuated  purely  by  a  conscientious  sense  of 
principle.  He  is  not  a  candljate  for  political  prefer- 
ment. .Mthough  he  li.as  held  positions  of  honor  and 
trust,  It  was  more  through  the  desire  of  his  friends  than 
from  his  i>wn  seeking.  In  1S72  he  was  elected  Iiy  his 
parly  to  represent  his  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Noble  and  Lagrange,  in  the  stale  Senate,  serving  four 
years.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  was  industrious 
efficient,  and  conscientious,  and  took  a  high  position 
among  the  useful  members  of  the  Senate.  He  won  for 
himself  the  esteem  and  commemlations  alike  of  his  political 
friends  and  opponents.  During  this  time  he  was  chalr- 
m.inof  the  Committee  on  Roads:  and  among  the  various 
commiltees  on  which  he  served  was  that  of  Banks  and 
Banking.  County  and  Townships.  He  w-is  .alsoHJnilcd 
Stales  ileputy  collector  of  revenue  for  Noble  County 
from  1869  till  1S72.  In  which  his  administration  was 
marked  for  its  ability,  courtesy,  and  correctness.  Mr. 
Bunyan  was,  .Vugust  24,  1870,  united  In  marriage  with 
Miss  Cornelia  R.  Hudson,  of  Lagrange  County.  Indiana. 
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She  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  celebrated  navigator, 
Henry  Hudson,  who  in  1609  discovered  and  sailed  up 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  as  far  as  the  point  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  from  whom  the 
river  derived  it.i  name.  Mrs.  Bunyan  is  a  lady  of  per- 
sonal attractions  and  native  endowments,  a  sincere  and 
conscientious  Christian,  and  a  worthy  and  consistent 
member,  with  her  husband,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  have  had  one  daughter,  Mabel,  who  was 
born  October  18,  1S74.  She  died  November  21,  1S79. 
Mr.  Bunyan  is  a  true  type  of  the  successful  self-made  men 
of  Indiana.  Beginning  \\^Kt\  battle  in  a  field  of  adversity, 
with  the  aid  of  only  a  meager  capital  and  less  mercan- 
tile and  commercial  experience,  wholly  dependent  upon 
personal  effort,  his  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and 
discreet  management  have  forced  success  out  of  what  to 
many  others  would  have  been  certain  defeat,  and  at  the 
same  time  secured  him  a  prominent  position  among  the 
leading  merchants  of  Noble  and  surrounding  counties. 
The  house  of  \V.  &  J.  R.  Bunyan  is  extensively  and 
favorably  known,  not  only  in  the  business  circles  of 
their  own  state,  but  at  the  commercial  centers  of  other 
parts  of  the  country;  and  none  better  merit  the  envia- 
ble position  they  have  won  for  themselves  among  tlieir 
fellow-men.  William  Bunyan  is  conspicuous  among  the 
representative  men  of  Kendallville,  and  is  respected 
and  trusted  by  all.  He  is  now  hale  and  hearty,  and 
is  still  young.  We  may  expect  from  him  still  greater 
achievements  in  the  future. 


fURNELL,  SAMUEL,  farmer  and  banker,  of 
Lima,  Lagrange  County,  Indiana,  was  born,  De- 
cember 24,  1S09,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  is 
the  sou  of  William  and  Ann  (Horler)  lUirnell. 
They  were  farmers  by  occupation.  Samuel  emigrated 
from  England  to  America  in  1829,  and  was  for  about 
one  year  at  White  Pigeon,  Michigan,  where,  in  1S30, 
he  was  joined  by  his  father  and  family.  William  Bur- 
nell  settled  in  that  town,  where  he  died  in  1837  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after  was 
followed  by  his  wife,  who  was  sixty-five.  Samuel  Bur- 
nell  enjoyed  in  boyhood  and  youth  but  little  opportu- 
nities for  instruction.  In  1831  he  went  to  Greenfield 
Township,  and  pre-empted  a  tract  of  land  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  on  English  Prairie,  and  began  its 
improvement  and  tillage.  The  lands .  came  into  mar- 
ket in  1S32,  when  he  located  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  more,  giving  him  three  hundred  and  twenty  in 
all,  which  he  still  owns,  and  for  twenty-five  years  has 
occupied  as  his  homestead,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1836  and  1837,  which  he  spent  as  contractor  and 
builder  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  In  185S,  with  S.  P. 
Williams,  John  and  James  Howe  and  others,  he  organ- 


ized the  Indiana  State  Bank,  of  Lima,  in  which  he  was 
a  stockholder  and  director.  It  was  afterward  chartered 
as  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Lima,  and  subsequently 
converted  into  a  private  institution  with  Mr.  Burnell, 
John  and  James  Howe,  and  S.  P.  Williams  as  sole  own- 
ers and  proprietors.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  best  conducted  banks  in  Northern  Indi- 
ana, and  represents  more  wealth  than  any  other  financial 
agency  in  Lagrange  County.  It  commands  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  from  whom  it  receives  a  liberal  pat- 
ronage. In  1S62  Mr.  Burnell  rented  his  place  on  English 
Prairie  and  removed  to  Lima,  where  he  located  on  one  of 
his  numerous  farms.  He  is  regarded,  with  jierhaps  one 
exception,  as  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  ciHinty.  His  suc- 
cess in  life  has  been  marked,  and  to  him  satisfactory. 
Landing  in  New  York  in  1S29  with  only  twenty-six  dol- 
lars in  his  possession,  but  stocked  with  a  large  amount 
of  courage  and  determination  to  succeed,  he  pushed 
forward.  Since  that  time  every  business  enterprise  in 
whiuli  he  has  emliarked  has,  through  his  far-seeing 
judgment,  been  favored  with  financial  success.  In  all 
the  business  transactions  of  life  Mr.  Burnell  is  regarded 
as  the  soul  of  honor.  He  is  a  stock  owner  and  director 
of  ttie  First  National  Bank,  of  Sturgis,  Michigan.  He 
is  also  engaged  extensively  as  a  dealer  in  farming  real 
estate,  and  in  loaning  money  on  secured  obligation.  In 
politics  Mr.  Burnell  is  a  pronounced  Republican.  He 
was  married,  April  4,  1S39,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Mason, 
of  English  Prairie,  a  warm-hearted  and  benevolent  lady, 
full  of  generous  sympathies.  They  have  three  children, 
two  daughters  and  one  son:  Ella,  born  May  8,  1840; 
John,  born  April  20,  1842,  and  Jennie,  September  I, 
1S49.  Notwithstanding  his  varied  business  interests, 
Mr.  Burnell  has  found  time  for  much  pleasure  travel, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England  and  France,  hav- 
ing visited  Paris  and  his  native  country  during  the 
summer  of  1S7S.  He  is  one  of  the  very  first  settlers 
of  Lagrange  County,  having  located  there  fifty  years 
ago;  is  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  North-aestern  In- 
diana, and  has  lived  to  see  the  forest  primeval  trans- 
formed into  rich  and  well-cultivated  farms,  and  the  log 
cabins  and  pole  sheds  give  way  to  spacious  dwellings, 
barns  and  out-buildings,  and  the  few  white  settlers  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  savages  and  wild  beasts,  a  part 
of  the  empire  of  civilization.  The  population  of  the 
county  has  increased  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  souls. 
In  this  magical  change  Mr.  Burnell  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor.  And  now  in  his  abundance  of  means,  sur- 
rounded with  comforts  and  luxuries,  he  looks  back  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  share  he  has  taken  in 
the  work.  He  was  one  of  the  number  who  supplied 
themselves  with  meal  and  flour  by  the  use  of  the  coffee 
mill  and  other  crude  improvised  hand  contrivances  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  grain.  He  is  of  strong  phy- 
sique,   squarely    and    solidly  built,  with    ordinarily  good 
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health  and  robust  constitution.  I  lis  character  is  with- 
out reproach,  and  he  is  respected  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  liini. 

^-■'^ 

f'-ARR,  WILLIAM,  contractor  and  builder,  Colum- 
I  l>ia  Cily,  Wliiiky  County,  Indiana,  was  born  in 
v-Cj  Yorkshire,  Kngland.  March  30,  1834.  Me  received 
^^^&'  there  a  common  school  educatifjn,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  stone-cutter.  In  1S54  he  emigrated  to  America, 
landing  in  New  V'ork,  but  went  immediately  to  Guelph, 
Canada,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  about  one  year. 
After  spending  the  ne\t  two  years  in  Chicago,  he  returned 
to  Canad.a,  visited  Xew  York,  made  a  tour  of  the  Southern 
stales,  .and  linally  settled  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where 
for  five  years,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Maxwell,  Saul- 
paw  &  Co.,  contr.ictors.  In  .March,  1861,  he  removed 
to  Nevada,  Ohio  ;  and,  after  remaining  there  a  year  or 
two,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  stone  work  on  the 
Pittsburgh,  Lort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  then  in 
process  of  construction,  and  was  in  the  employment  of 
that  company,  part  of  the  time  as  contractor,  for  about 
ten  years.  During  that  lime,  namely,  in  the  year  1864, 
he  removed  to  Colunil>ia  City,  and  since  his  residence 
there  has  put  up  all  the  finest  buildings  in  the  place. 
In  1875  he  did  tiie  stone  work  for  the  new  bridge  at 
\'psilanli,  Michigan.  lie  belongs  to  Ihe  Democratic 
party,  and  has  served  eight  years  as  trustee  of  the 
Columbia  City  schools.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
l'"raternity,  has  been  master  of  the  lodge,  in  Colum- 
bia Cily,  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  holds  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Fort  Wayne  Council  and  Commandery. 
December  21,  1858,  he  was  married,  in  Xa.shville,  Ten- 
nessee, to  Miss  Mary  Frances  Jackson,  and  has  two 
children,  both  daugliters.  Mr.  I'arr  is  an  honorable 
and  liberal  man,  of  fine  feelings  and  positive  opinions, 
which  can  be  changed  only  by  convincing  arguments. 
He  has  a  large  number  of  friends,  but  very  few  enemies. 
To  the  former  he  is  true  and  steadfast,  while  to  the  lat- 
ter he  is  seldom  reconciled,  although  never  speaking 
harshly  of  them.  Being  social  and  a  true  gentleman  at 
all  limes,  he  occupies  an  estimable  place  among  the  best 
men  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 


.5% 

ijvAKVER,  DOCTOR  LEWIS  E.,  a  retired  phy- 
"W.  sician  .and  surgeon,  of  .Angola,  Steuben  County, 
;■■  ;  Indiana,  was  born  June  22,  1806,  in  Hebron,  Tol- 
-l'  land  County,  Connecticut.  He  is  the  son  of  David 
T.  and  Shirley  (Tarbox)  Carver,  who  were  farmers  by 
occupation,  and  natives  also  of  Hebron,  Connecticut. 
They  were  descendants  from  I-'nglish  ancestors,  who 
came  to  this  country  about  1740.  Doctor  Carver  en- 
joyed in  boyliooil  aufl  youlli  the  advantages  of  common 


and  select  schools,  which  he  attended  winters,  assisting 
his  father  at  farm  and  other  work  the  remainder  of  the 
year  until  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  ceased  going. 
Having  accpiired  a  good  English  education  he  engaged 
in  teaching  during  the  winter  terms  for  four  years.  In 
1828,  when  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  began  read- 
ing medicine  under  the  instructions  of  Doctor  John  .S. 
I'eters,  of  Hebron,  with  whom  he  remained  for  about 
one  year.  He  su])ported  himself  in  his  studies  by  teach- 
ing. After  leaving  Doctor  I'elcrs's  office  he  w.is  for  two 
years  with  Doctor  O.  C.  While,  and  afterward  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  a  drug-store,  continuing 
this  until  the  fall  of  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Indiana, 
and  located  on  English  Prairie,  Steuben  County.  The 
following  winter  he  taught  school  cm  Jackson  Prairie, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1S45  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  that  place,  continuing  in  it  until  1850, 
when,  having  been  elected  county  treasurer,  he  closed 
his  business  and  removed  to  .Angola.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  three  years,  in  company  with  Thomas  B. 
Mo.ss,  he  purchased  a  .s.iw-mill  and  embarked  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  until  1855,  when  he  sold  his 
interest  and  served  as  recorder  for  four  years,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  for  the  first  two 
yeai-s  as  manager  and  clerk  for  Drs.  Howard  and  Uice, 
when  he  bought  the  stock  in  trade,  continuing  on  his 
own  account  until  1S65,  then  associating  with  himself 
his  son  Orville  as  a  partner,  under  the  firm  name  of 
L.  E.  Carver  &  Son,  which  continued  until  1874.  He 
then  sold  his  interest  to  Orville,  who  continues  the  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  In  1873  Doctor  Carver  began 
the  building  of  what  is  the  central  part  of  the  splendid 
brick  edilice  now  standing  on  the  north-west  corner 
and  .side  of  the  public  sipiare,  the  finest  block  of  stores 
.and  offices  in  the  county,  a  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
city.  After  the  completion  of  the  building  in  1874.  he 
retired  from  activity,  occupying  his  time  in  looking  after 
his  property.  Doctor  Carver,  when  in  active  professional 
life,  occupied  a  dislinguished  position  among  the  physi- 
cians of  his  county.  In  surgery,  although  the  opportu- 
nities were  .sm.all,  he  w.as  usually  successful,  but  his 
pr.actice  w.as  principally  in  medicine,  in  which  he  won 
distinction.  His  labors  extended  over  a  large  extent  of 
country,  and  he  met  all  the  hardships  and  privations 
formerly  encountered  by  the  pioneer  phy.sician.  While 
in  .active  practice  he  secured  to  himself  a  large  income 
and  an  eminent  position  among  his  neighbors,  and  at 
the  same  lime  enjoyed  a  reputation  among  his  fellows 
much  more  than  local.  In  his  business  enterprises  he 
has  been  no  less  successful,  having  by  judicious  manage- 
ment acquired  an  ample  competence.  He  h.is  been  lib- 
eral  but  discreet  in  .assisting  his  children  in  their  busi- 
ness undertakings  in  life.  All  appear  to  be  on  the  road 
to  success.  Doctor  Carver  was  educated  in  the  old  Jack- 
sonian   Democratic  school  of  politics,  and  cast  his  first 
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Presidential  vole  for  Andrew  Jackson,  adhering  to  that 
party  until  1854,  when  in  consequence  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  he  severed  the  connection,  and  allied  himself  to 
the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  has  ever  since 
acted.  Notwithstanding  his  activity  and  llie  fact  that 
he  has  held  official  positions  of  honor,  profit  and  trust, 
he  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  politician.  In  1S50  he 
was  chosen,  by  the  Democratic  party,  county  treasurer 
for  three  years.  His  election  to  the  office  of  county 
recorder,  in  1S56,  was  by  the  Republican  party.  The 
Doctor  has  also  served  the  people  in  minor  official  posi- 
tions. He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  four  years  in 
Jackson  Township,  and  also  town  clerk  for  the  same 
length  of  lime.  In  all  pursuits  of  life,  professionally, 
socially,  and  in  business,  he  has  always  commanded  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all.  He  has  always  wished  to 
see  the  world  bettered  and  has  struggled  for  it,  by  help- 
ing every  meritorious  plan  brought  to  his  knowledge. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Steuben  County  Grange,  and  a 
warm  sympathizer  and  advocate  of  the  temperance  re- 
form. In  religious  matters  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  lib- 
eral, believing  that  honor,  integrity,  and  kindness  make 
a  good  faith  of  themselves.  He  was  married,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1S40,  to  Miss  Frances  A.  Porter,  of  Hebron,  Con- 
necticut, a  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  worth. 
They  have  had  eight  children,  five  surviving.  Orville 
was  born  August  20,  1S43.  He  is  now  an  active  busi- 
ness man  and  an  influential  citizen  of  Angola,  engaged 
in  the  drug  business.  He  is  also  a  substantial  real  estate 
owner,  and  postmaster  of  that  city.  He  was  among  the 
first  lo  respond  to  the  call  of  the  government  for  troops 
for  the  country's  preservation  and  defense.  Enlisting 
with  the  expectation  of  joining  the  9th  Indiana  Infan- 
try, which  he  was  unable  to  do,  as  it  already  had  its 
full  complement,  he  at  once  went  to  Adrian,  Michigan, 
and  on  the  9th  of  May,  i86r,  was  mustered  into  the 
service  in  the  4th  Michigan  Infantry,  and  with  his  reg- 
iment was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  participated  in  all  the  general  engagements  of  that 
army  from  Bull's  Run  to  Petersburg,  and  much  of  the 
time  was  in  service  on  the  skirmish  line,  which  threw 
him  into  many  of  the  minor  attacks  and  engagements. 
He  was  mustered  out  May  20,  1S64,  feeling  satisfied 
with  his  soldier  experience.  On  returning  home  he 
engaged  in  business,  but  soon  becamu  ru^tlc'^s,  and 
partly  led  by  the  extra  inducements  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  veterans  to  constitute  General  Hancock's 
Veteran  Corps,  he  enlisted  April  5,  1S65,  for  one  year, 
and  was  hehl  as  a  portion  of  the  regular  army,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  until  the  expiration  of  enlistment. 
They  were  honorably  discharged  April  5,  1S66.  During 
his  entire  service  he  was  ready  for  action,  at  all  times, 
and  never  absent  when  duty  called.  Rachel  A.  was 
born  March  23,  1S45.  She  is  the  wife  of  Thoma-,  A. 
Parson-^,  of  Angola.      Oscar  P.  wa>  horn  April  13.   1S47, 


and  like  his  brother,  early  imbibed  a  passion  for  war- 
like service,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  enlisted  without 
the  consent  of  his  parents,  going  into  camp  at  Indian- 
apolis. His  father  took  him  home  again.  The  follow- 
ing year  his  desire  became  so  strong,  that  his  parents 
consented  to  his  enlistment,  when  he  joined  the  SSth 
Indiana  Regiment  of  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  one  of  General  Sherman's 
army,  he  accompanied  it  in  its  march  to  the  sea.  He  was 
engaged  part  of  the  time  as  quartermaster  clerk,  which 
relieved  him  somewhat  from  active  field  duty.  He 
resides  at  Summit,  Traverse  County,  Michigan,  where 
he  is  employed  as  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railroad  and  postmaster  of  that  place, 
and  is  regarded  as  an  energetic  and  enterprising  citizen, 
active  in  educational  and  other  matters  of  the  town. 
Eugene  A.  was  born  August  12,  1S52.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  successful  grocery  and  provision  business  at 
Angola,  and  is  acting  clerk  of  the  town  board.  Frank 
W.  was  born  March  I,  1859,  and  is  clerk  in  his  brother's 
drug-store.  Mr.  Carver  is  now  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  Although  the  hardships  of  pioneer  profes- 
sional life  and  the  lapse  of  years  have  made  inroads  upon 
his  physical  powers,  he  retains  his  mental  faculties  to  a 
wonderful  degree.  He  retains  that  energy  and  freshness 
of  mind  and  retentive  memory,  which  characterized  him 
many  years  since,  and  with  his  good  habits  and  correct 
life  gives  promise  of  many  years  yet  to  be  added. 


4^ 


i|J-ASEBEER,  JACOP.  B.,  M.  D.,  a  physician  and 
tIl  surgeon,  of  Auburn,  De  Kalb  bounty,  Indiana, 
Jjij)  was  born  April  11,  1839,  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio, 
e)=^  and  was  the  son  of  David  and  Rebecca  (Kenstrick) 
Casebeer,  who  were  natives  respectiyely  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  farmers  by  occupation.  His  father 
was  of  German  descent,  his  ancestors  having  emigrated 
from  Germany  to  America,  and  settled  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  this 
country.  Doctor  Casebeer,  owing  to  the  numerous  fam- 
ily of  children  with  which  his  father  was  blessed,  and 
the  small  amount  of  his  worldly  means,  was  afforded 
limited  educational  advanlnges.  such  as  \\-c\'q  given  at  a 
commun  school,  which  he  attended  during  the  winter 
terms.  The  summer  after  he  was  fourteen  he  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  attending  a  select  school  two 
months  before  harvest  and  two  months  after.  He  was 
obliged  to  walk  two  and  a  half  miles  to  and  from  school 
each  day.  The  winter  of  1S53  and  1S54,  he  engaged, 
but  with  many  misgivings,  to  leach  a  district  school 
which  had  been  noted  for  some  time  for  the  unruly  and 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  larger  scholars,  resulting  in 
(lie  exjnilsion  of  the  teachers  employed  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  classes.      But  his  resolute  iiaiure,  with  hi^ 
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dtrsirc  to  secure  a  situalion,  induced  him  to  make  the 
trial,  which  he  did,  willi  some  troul)le  at  the  beginning, 
but  ultimately  being  successful,  and  was  re-engaged  for 
three  years  in  snLCc»i(in,  each  term  extending  hy  arrange- 
ment beyond  the  original  time  specified.  lie  also  taught 
in  different  localities  the  three  following  winters.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  had  pursued  his  studies,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  to  attending  higher  grades  of  school.  He 
had  now  become  master  of  a  good  academic  education. 
In  i860  he  went  to  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and, 
with  liis  oldest  brother,  E.  L.  Casebecr,  was  engaged 
as  traveling  agent  for  a  time.  In  the  winter  of  i860 
and  1S61  he  was  employed  as  principal  of  a  graded 
school,  which  closed  about  April,  when,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends,  he  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  of  a 
select  class  of  advanced  students  for  a  term  of  three 
months.  Before  the  close  of  the  term  the  secession 
spirit  among  the  people  became  so  strong  that  he  was 
looked  upon  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  on  account 
of  Ids  known  Union  sentiments.  Encouraged  to  remain 
by  liis  employers,  some  of  whom  were  rebels,  he  com- 
pleted his  engagement,  but  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  hav- 
ing been  threatened  by  mob  violence  and  warned  to 
leave  the  country,  which  he  concluded  to  tlo  upon  the 
approach  of  the  rebel  army  to  Eli^abethtown,  none 
too  soon  for  liis  personal  safety.  He  returned  to  his 
father's,  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio.  The  following  sea- 
son he  taught  school  at  Middletown,  after  which  he 
engaged  as  principal  of  the  union  school  at  Fredericks- 
burg. Wayne  County,  Ohio,  for  one  year.  In  the  spring 
of  1862  he  began,  in  connection  with  teaching,  to  read 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Doctor  Martin,  of  Fredericks- 
burg, remaining  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  fall 
of  1S63  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Mich- 
igan Slate  University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  staying  until 
March,  1S64.  The  jiext  June,  after  having  passed  a 
rigid  examination  before  the  Ohio  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  he  was  commissioned  a  surgeon  in  the  Union 
army,  and  ordered  to  duty  at  Dennison  Hospital,  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  .soon  placed  over  one  division 
of  the  tent  hospital.  Soon  after  this  he  was  promoted 
to  the  charge  of  the  fourth  division  of  United  States 
army  hospitals,  which  had  at  that  time  been  made 
the  fever  department,  remaining  there  until  February, 
1S65,  when  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Governor  first 
,-issislant  surgeon  of  the  103d  Uegiment  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  immediately  joined  his  regiment,  then  in 
North  Carolin.i.  and  remained  with  it  until  it  was  mus- 
lerod  out  of  the  service  June  27,  1S65,  after  which  he 
r.turncl  to  the  olTice  of  Doctor  Martin,  at  Freder- 
icksburg, and  resumed  the  stiuly  of  medicine,  assisting 
the  doctor  in  his  pr.icticc  until  autumn,  when  he  went 
to  the  city  of  New  York  and  attendeil  the  winter  course 
of  lectures  at  the  P.ellcvuc  Hospital  Mclical  College, 
from  which  he  gradu.ited  with  marked  distinction  M.irch 


I,  1866.  The  following  April  he  came  to  Indiana,  and 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Doctor  Keeslar  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  at  Auburn,  Dc  Kalb  County. 
The  Doctor,  in  the  winter  of  1S73  and  1S74,  returned 
to  New  York,  and  attended  medical  lectures,  dividing 
his  time  between  the  Fhysicians'  and  Surgeons',  the 
New  York,  an<l  the  Bellcvue  Hospital  Medical  Colleges. 
Returning  to  Auburn,  he  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time.  Doctor 
Casebeer's  business  connection  w  ith  Doctor  Keeslar  con- 
tinued until  1S69,  at  which  lime  Doctor  K.  removed  to 
Steuben  County,  Doctor  Casebeer  remaining  in  practice 
on  his  own  account.  He  subsequently  associated  with 
him  Doctor  Spooner,  a  student  from  his  office,  and  later, 
for  a  short  time,  was  associated  with  Doctor  Litileficld. 
With  the  excei)tion  of  these  short  intervals  he  was  alone 
in  business  until  July  14,  1S79,  when,  in  company  with 
Doctor  T.  G.  Malheny,  he  purchased  the  drug-store  now- 
conducted  by  them,  but  not  ceasing  his  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery.  In  his  profession  Doctor  Casebecr 
has  been  eminently  successful.  He  has  been  acting 
surgeon  for  the  Detroit,  Eel  River  and  Illinois  Railroad 
Company  from  Butler  to  Logansport,  and  is  medical 
examiner  for  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. His  qualifications  for  the  positions  are  unques- 
tioned. His  watchfulness  over  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  his  patients,  his  devotion  to  his  profession,  his  sound 
sense  and  good  judgment,  combine  to  complete  his  ac- 
knowledged fitness  for  his  calling.  As  a  surgeon,  he 
has  met  with  unusual  success.  He  is  conservative  in  his 
]>racticc,  although  a  skillful  operator.  But  medicine  is 
the  more  important  arm  of  his  profession.  His  adapta- 
bility for  the  position  of  family  physician  is  excelled  by 
none,  and  ccpialed  by  few.  His  practice  has  been  pro- 
fessionally and  financially  successful,  and  he  has  gained 
an  ainple  competence  and  won  for  himself  a  reputation 
much  more  than  local.  He  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  large  and  lucrative  business,  and  stands  in  the  front 
rank.  His  intercourse  with  his  fellow -men  has  been 
such  that  his  conduct  commands  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  all.  In  politics  Doctor  Casebeer  is  a  decided 
Republican,  always  ready  in  the  support  and  defense 
of  his  political  convictions.  He  is  .ictive  in  his  parly, 
acting  always  from  principle,  and  not  from  aspirations 
for  office  or  political  preferment.  He  claims  the  priv- 
ilege of  supporting  men  and  measures  only  when  in  his 
judgment  they  are  calculated  to  secure  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  people.  His  bold  and  independent  char- 
acter and  resolute  purpose  were  well  demonstrated  at  the 
Presidential  election  of  1S60.  He  was  at  that  time  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and  was  one  of  three  «:ho 
possessed  the  bravery  to  vole  the  Republican  ticket  at 
the  polls  in  his  precinct.  Being  his  first  vote,  he  openly 
declared  his  right  to  cast  his  ballot  for  his  favorite  can- 
didate,  and  fearlessly  gave  it  in   for  .Xbrahani  Lincoln, 
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amid  strong  and  threatening  expressions  and  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  election  board  and  all  others 
present.  Doctor  Casebeer  is  foremost  and  influential  in 
the  work  of  temperance  reform  in  Auburn,  and  promi- 
nent in  molding  popular  sentiment  against  the  liquor 
trade.  He  has,  with  a  few  others,  combated  the  illegal 
traffic  in  the  courts,  regardless  of  the  frowns  of  the 
liquor  dealer,  loving  the  temperance  cause  because  it 
elevates  humanity  and  protects  the  weak  and  defense- 
less. Doctor  Casebeer  is  a  member  and  president  of  the 
North-eastern  Medical  Society  of  Indiana,  and  also  be- 
longs to  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  is  an 
honored  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  he  joined  many  years  since,  and  for  about  ten 
years  has  filled  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  one  of  the  official  board.  He  is  a  con- 
sistent Christian,  and  by  his  liberality  has  added  much 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Church.  He  was  mar- 
ried, February  5,  1S63,  to  Harriet  G.  Smith,  of  Freder- 
icksburg, Ohio,  daughter  of  Eli  B.  and  Fannie  Smith. 
She  died  January  28,  1S69,  leaving  one  daughter,  Fannie 
R.,  born  November  27,  1S65.  He  was  again  married, 
June  4,  1872,  to  Sarah  E.  Nycum,  of  Fort  Wayne.  She 
is  a  lady  of  marked  intelligence,  and  a  devoted,  active, 
and  useful  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Her  sympathies  are  generous;  she  is  charitable  in  deed 
and  thought,  and  is  highly  respected  and  loved  by  her 
Church,  friends  and  neighbors.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Hattie  E.,  born  April  II,  1873.  Doctor  Casebeer  is  sol- 
idly, but  not  heavily,  built,  stands  erect,  and  has  good 
health  and  a  robust  constitution.  He  is  now  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  courteous  and  genial  in  manner,  respected 
and  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  His  position 
is  assured  as  a  physician,  a  neighbor,  and  a  man. 


fLAPP,  JUDGE  WILLIAM  M.,  banker  and  pio- 
neer, of  Albion,  Noble  County,  Indiana,  was  born, 
if<^  December  iS,  1S17,  in  Ellington,  Tolland  County, 
#  Connecticut,  and  was  the  eighth  child  of  Stephen 
and  Mary  (Loomis)  Clapp,  who  were  farmers,  and  natives 
of  the  same  state.  The  former  was  of  Danish  extraction. 
The  lineage  of  the  family  is  recorded  as  far  back  as 
1025.  O.sgood  Clapp  is  known  in  history  as  a  Danish 
nobleman  at  the  court  of  England  in  the  reign  of  King 
Canute,  whose  period  of  power  extended  from  1017  to 
1036.  The  ancestor  of  this  family  in  America  was 
Thomas,  one  of  three  brothers  who  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1633.  They  abandoned  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  their  native  land  that  they  might  untram- 
meled  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  settling  in  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts.  William  M.  Clapp  is  of  the 
seventh  generation  in  the  United  Stales.  In  youth  he 
enjoyed    extreutclv    liniiled    educatinnal    a.hanln.res,    as- 


sisting his  father  about  the  farm  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  attending  school  irregularly  the  remaining 
three.  At  the  age  of  six  his  father's  family  removed 
from  Connecticut  to  Windsor,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 
This  gave  him  no  better  opportunities  for  an  education; 
but,  possessing  great  industry,  he  pursued  his  studies 
both  in  and  out  of  school.  The  Judge  remembers  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  his  maple-sugar 
boiling  days.  While  thus  engaged  in  the  bush  he  gave 
his  spare  moments  to  Murray's  Grammar,  committing  to 
memory  the  coarse  print,  which  was  the  practice  in 
those  days,  and  becoming  master  of  the  science.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  felt  himself  master  of  as  good 
a  common  school  education  as  he  could  obtain  in  the 
neighborhood,  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  school-teacher.  He  obtained  such  a  situation,  but  soon 
found  that  he  could  not  manage  the  large  and  disorderly 
scholars  to  his  satisfaction.  He  informed  the  authorities 
that  school-teaching  was  not  his  strong  point,  voluntarily 
acknowledged  his  defeat,  and  abandoned  the  field.  The 
following  spring  he  went  to  Burton,  Ohio,  and  engaged 
as  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store,  where  he  remained  eighteen 
months;  and  subsequently  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
Mantua,  Franklin,  and  Chester,  Ohio.  He  afterwards 
formed  a  copartnership  with  a  Mr.  Johnson,  offsetting 
his  experience  against  the  capital  of  his  partner.  After 
securing  a  location  and  building,  Johnson  proved  insol- 
vent, and  the  enterprise  failed.  After  vainly  seeking 
employment,  and  finding  himself  in  Wheeling,  Virginia, 
somewhat  disheartened,  and  with  little  money,  he  fell 
in  with  a  gentleman  and  wife  on  their  way  to  Kentucky 
as  school-teachers,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  try  his 
fortune  in  that  field.  Securing  a  deck  passage  on  board 
a  boat  about  going  down  the  river,  after  an  eight-day 
trip,  he  was  landed  at  Maysville,  Kentucky,  with  a  one- 
dollar  bill  on  the  Massillon  Bank,  Ohio,  in  his  pocket, 
but  which  proved  of  no  \'alue  to  him,  as  the  bank  soon 
afterwards  failed.  After  much  searching,  he  secured  a 
position  among  the  hills,  where  he  taught  for  a  year. 
He  subsequently  went  to  Fayette  County.  After  pur- 
suing his  vocation  as  pedagogue  here  for  about  eighteen 
months,  he  closed  school-teaching,  feeling  that  his  sec- 
ond effort  in  that  direction  had  proved  successful,  and 
satisfied  that  he  had  now  some  money  on  hand.  He 
returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio.  His  early  ambilicjn 
having  been  for  the  profession  of  law,  he  determined  In 
direct  his  energies  wholly  in  that  direction  ;  but,  prefer- 
ring to  make  his  new  venture  in  a  region  of  country  pre- 
viously unknown  to  him,  he  purchased  a  horse,  bridle,  and 
saddle-bags,  filling  the  latter  with  his  clothing  and  some 
provisions,  and  then  he  set  out  for  Indiana.  After  a 
journey  of  eight  days  he  brought  up  at  Peru,  Miami 
County,  then  but  a  hamlet,  although  the  county-seat. 
Here  he  secured  a  place  as  student  in  the  office  of  E.  P. 
I.oveland,  an.l  by  diligent  npplic.il  ion  .ind  hard  work  he. 
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at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  .successfully  passed  a  rigid 
examination,  and  was  by  the  authorities  granted  a  license 
to  practice  licfore  the  courts  of  the  state,  his  parchment 
bearing  the  dale  of  March,  1S43.  The  following  April 
found  him  at  Augusta,  where  the  courts  of  Noble 
County  then  sat,  confidently  asking  the  people's  patron- 
age, of  which  a  full  share  was  accorded  him.  He  clung 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  county-seat  with,  commendable 
tenacity,  joining  it  in  its  migration  from  Augusta  to 
I'ort  -Mitchell  in  1S44,  and  thence  to  Albion  and  to  its 
present  location  in  1S47.  To  Mr.  Chipp,  ])erhaps,  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man,  is  due  the  credit  for  h.aving 
it  where  it  now  is.  His  determination,  energy,  and  in- 
telligent management  contributed  much  towards  the 
result.  He  w.as  then  in  the  successful  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  his  ability  and  genial  manner  gave  him 
a  large  inllucncc  with  the  people  of  the  county.  In 
1848,  while  actively  engaged  in  practice,  he  formed  a 
copartnership  with  II.  H.  Hitchcock  in  the  mercantile 
business,  llie  connection  continuing  until  1S49,  when 
Mr.  Clapp  bought  his  partner's  interest,  and  carried 
on  the  trade  on  his  own  .account  until  186S,  at  that  time 
.associating  with  him  C.  V.  Phillips.  In  1873  \V.  W. 
White  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  company  were  to  continue  the  trade, 
and  construct  the  brick  block  now  standing  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Orange  Streets.  In  1875  Mr.  Clapp 
sold  his  interest  in  the  building  to  Mr.  riiillips,  but  in 
1S76  the  property  fell  into  his  hands  as  sole  owner. 
Tlic  bank  was  also  begun  as  a  company  affair,  but  in 
1S75  he  bought  his  partner's  share,  and  became  owner 
and  manager  of  the  institution,  which  h.is  since  been 
conducted  by  him  and  his  sons.  In  1873,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  he  became  interested  in  a  woolen  manu- 
factory at  Rome  City,  which  w.as  operated  by  the  com- 
pany at  a  loss  during  the  depression  of  the  times,  and 
finally,  in  1S78,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  with- 
out the  protection  of  insurance.  Judge  Clapp's  profes- 
sional and  business  enterprises,  as  a  rule,  have  been 
eminently  successful,  and  have  secured  to  him  an  ample 
fortune.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  old  Whig  school 
of  politics,  and  w.as  an  active  adherent  of  that  party 
until  1854,  wlien,  there  being  no  longer  a  Whig  organ- 
ization, he  allied  himself  to  the  Republican  jiarly,  and 
has  ever  since  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  its  men  and 
measures.  He  is  earnest  in  the  support  and  defense  of 
his  political  convictions.  Although  he  h.is  for  many 
years  held  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  he  has  accepted 
Ills  party  nominations  at  the  solicitation  of  his  political 
and  per>onal  friends,  more  than  from  his  own  seeking. 
Ilut  when  once  he  is  in  the  field  as  the  standard-beater 
to  lead  his  parly  to  success,  he  is  activity  itself.  In  1845 
he  was  elected  auditor  of  Noble  County,  serving  five 
years,  and  in  1S56  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district 
in    the    Legislature   for  a  term  of  two  years.     He  was 


elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  i860, 
and  held  the  position  liy  re-elections  for  thirteen  suc- 
cessive years.  The  term  for  which  he  wa-s  last  chosen 
should  have  continued  three  years  longer;  but  by  a 
change  by  the  Legislature  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
state  that  court  was  abolished.  At  the  close  of  his 
judicial  life  he  .again  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  But 
failuig  health  soon  compelled  him  to  abandon  it,  which 
he  at  once  set  about  doing  by  dropping  his  clients  as 
f.-ist  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  refusing  new 
ones.  Since  this  he  has  occupied  himself  by  superin- 
tending a  small  farm,  which  he  owns,  joining  the  town 
of  Albion,  and  looking  after  his  banking  and  other 
business.  Judge  Clapp  is  a  M.ison,  of  the  Royal  .\rch 
degree.  In  religion  he  is  orthodox  in  b«lief,  yet  does 
not  .accept  all  of  the  practices  and  dogmas  of  any 
Church.  He  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  necessities 
of  all  the  Churches  in  his  community,  and  is  willing  to 
aid  in  any  plan  by  which  happiness  may  be  increased 
and  wretchedness  diminished.  In  the  Legislature  Judge 
Ckapp  was  industrious  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties;  a  strong  partisan,  yet  .always  tolerant  of 
the  views  of  his  associates.  While  auditor  the  admin- 
istration of  the  office  was  marked  for  its  promptness 
and  correctness.  In  the  days  of  his  professional  activity 
he  stood  in  the  front  rank  with  his  compeers.  In  the 
trial  of  suits  he  w.as  usually  successful.  The  careful 
preparation  of  his  cases  made  him  an  advocate  of  very 
great  power  before  court  and  jury.  Hut  even  stronger 
was  his  position  as  councilor.  If  courts  of  arbiti^tion 
are  ever  established  by  the  Legislature,  such  men  as 
Judge  Clapp  are  the  ones  who  will  be  sought  for  to  fill 
the  places.  He  discourages  litigation,  and  likes  nothing 
better  than  to  settle  quarrels  outside  of  the  court-house. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  traits  of  his  character.  He  is 
eminently  qualified  for  the  responsible  office  of  Judge, 
and  administered  that  office  for  many  years  with  impar- 
ti.alily  and  ability.  .\s  a  financier.  Judge  Clapp  po.sse.sses 
marked  ability.  His  is  a  notable  example  of  those 
sound  and  correct  business  princijiles  which  secure  suc- 
cess and  retain  public  confidence  and  esteem.  Judge 
Clapp  h,as  known  this  country  .as  a  wilderness,  and  has 
grown  up  almost  from  boyhood  with  its  improvements; 
and,  while  he  has  contributed  much  to  the  development 
and  wealth  of  the  country,  she  has  given  hfin  of  her 
treasure  with  a  liberal  hand.  He  is  one  of  the  few  old 
.settlers  yet  remaining,  and  in  a  much  greater  sense  is 
he  one  of  the  few  who  have  made  both  business  and  life 
a  success.  He  was  uncled,  November  14,  1S47,  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Skinner,  of  Jefferson  Township,  .Noble  County. 
She  died  November  21,  1S75.  They  had  six  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living.  He  w.as  again  married,  De- 
cember 25.  1877,  to  Miss  .\ngeline  Skinner,  of  Albion, 
cousin  to  his  first  wife.  Judge  (  lapp  has  been  the 
architect   of    his   own    success,    beginning    life's    battles 
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unaided  by  a  finished  education,  and  destitute  of  worldly 
goods,  but  well  stocked  with  pluck  and  energy.  lie  is 
a  great  reader,  and  a  close  and  careful  observer.  He 
has  quick  perceptions  and  sound  judgment,  and  almost 
intuitive  knowledge  of  men  and  character.  In  private 
life  Judge  Clapp  is  a  cultivated  and  urbane  gentleman. 
His  home  is  the  center  of  free  and  hearty  hospitality. 
Here,  surrounded  by  friends  endeared  to  him  by  long 
years  of  kind  deeds,  he  finds  that  solace  and  repose  in 
the  interchange  of  neighborly  offices  without  which  life 
is  divested  of  many  charms.  Judge  Clapp  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  manhood. 


i||ARSON,  WILLIAM  WELLINGTON,  lawyer,  of 
"i^p  Fort  Wayne,  w.as  born  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland, 
pff)  and  when  a  child  emigrated  to  this  country  with 
^^^  his  parents,  settling  in  Cobourg,  Canada,  where 
his  father  died  about  the  year  iSj5,  leaving  a  widow, 
four  daughters,  and  one  son.  The  latter,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  then  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
had  attended  school  and  made  good  progress  in  the 
languages  and  mathematics.  The  family  were  left  with 
little  except  real  estate,  from  which  ihey  received  no 
income,  and  their  support  rested  upon  the  son  and 
brother.  In  1S37,  during  the  rebellion  in  Canada,  Mr. 
Carson  being  too  young  to  enlist,  migrated  westward, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  arrived  in  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Failing  there  to 
find  work  as  a  clerk,  he  solicited  employment  of  Mar- 
shall S.  Wines,  who  was  a  large  contractor.  Being  suc- 
cessful, he,  in  course  of  time,  became  very  much  attached 
to  his  employer,  remaining  with  him  as  laborer  and 
foreman,  until  the  Colonel's  death,  a  period  of  four 
or  five  years.  During  that  time  he  was  allowed  access 
to  Mr.  Wines's  library,  which  was  composed  of  very 
choice  selections,  and,  being  a  devotee  of  books,  he 
improved  his  opportunities  from  the  beginning.  Colonel 
Wines,  being  an  Old-school  Presbyterian  deacon,  did 
not  fail  to  impress  the  great  importance  of  a  religious 
life  upon  the  mind  of  young  Carson,  who  finally  profited 
by  the  good  teachings  and  example  of  his  employer, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  same  Church.  After  Mr. 
Wines's  death,  which  occurred  about  1S42,  Mr.  Carson, 
deeply  feeling  his  great  loss,  began  preparing  himself 
for  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  took  a  two  years'  clas- 
sical course  under  Mr.  Mcjunkin,  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
spent  the  next  two  years  in  teaching  school  in  that  city 
and  reading  law  during  the  intervals.  In  1S46  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  same  time  with  Judge  Brack- 
enridge  and  Thomas  Coombs,  and  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice by  Hon.  James  W.  Borden  and  Judge  Chamber- 
Iain,  of  Goshen,  Indiana.  At  this  time  he  was  without 
means,  having  since  he  left  home  sent  all  his  money 
(except  what  was  aclually  necessary  to  siippoit  himself). 


to  his  mother,  for  the  support  of  herself  and  his  sis- 
ters. However,  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  and  the 
November  following,  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  and 
recorder  of  Adams  County,  with  his  office  at  Decatur, 
Indiana.  He  remained  about  two  years,  laboring  at  his 
profession  at  the  same  time,  and  \\'hile  there  was  de- 
feated for  the  state  Legislature  as  the  Whig  candidate 
from  Adams  and  Wells  counties.  In  184S  he  attended 
the  law  school  of  the  Indiana  L'niversity,  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Monroe  County,  under  the  instruction  of  Judge 
David  McDon.ild  and  Hon.  William  T.  Otto,  entering 
the  junior  class,  and  passing  through  that  and  the  senior 
class.  He  received  his  diploma  in  March,  1S49.  In 
April  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  was  the  same 
year  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  Adams  County.  In  1S50  he  was  chosen  city 
attorney  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  from  a  crude  set  of  enact- 
ments prepared  and  revised  the  ordinances  for  the  city 
government,  which  were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
are  still  retainetl  in  use.  Winning  a  closely  contested 
election  in  1855,  he  held  the  office  of  city  attorney  until 
1S56.  In  1S5S  he  was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  the  circuit  being  then  composed  of  twelve 
counties.  In  consequence  of  the  regulator  vote  he  was 
defeated,  fur  he  distinctly  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  would  regard  only  the  law  as  a  guide.  He  held  the 
office  of  county  attorney  for  Allen  County,  to  which  he 
was  first  appointed  in  i860,  until  1863,  and,  until  within 
one  year  of  that  time,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  he 
devoted  all  his  means,  and  mucli  of  his  time,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  erecting  during  the 
period  a  number  of  dwelling  houses,  and  dealing  exten- 
sively in  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county.  In  1S64  he 
married  a  very  estimable  Irish  lady,  daughter  of  George 
Fleming,  Esq.,  of  Shurock  House,  County  Westmeath, 
Ireland,  wdio  died  in  1871.  Subsequently  he  married 
Mrs.  Jane  Allen,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario.  They  liave 
been  blessed  with  one  son.  In  1S62  Mr.  Carson  visited 
Europe,  and  upon  his  return,  was  elected  to  the  state 
Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Hon.  Pliny  Hoagland.  He  held  that  oflrce  until  1S70, 
having  several  times  reigned,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  politics,  and  as  many  times  been  re-elected. 
During  that  time  he  was  author  of  many  laws,  among 
which  was  the  city  charter,  which  governs  all  the  cities 
of  Indiana  at  the  present  time.  After  the  sessions  of 
1869  he  resigned  the  oflice  of  Senator,  and  with  his 
wife  visited  Europe.  During  the  journey  Mrs.  Carson 
was  taken  ill,  and  with  difficulty  reached  home  again. 
Upon  their  return  Mr.  Carson  was  nominated  for  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  counties  of 
Adams,  Wells,  Huntington,  and  .\llen,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  elected,  and  filled  the  place  with  credit  to 
himself  and  his  constituents  until  November,  1S72, 
ulien,  bv  a  c instruction  of  tlu-   statute  by  the  Supreme 
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Courl,  \\\i  lerm  of  office  expired,  being  limited  tci  Iwo 
year>  in^leail  of  four,  .is  he  w.is  elected  only  to  fill  .-i 
vncniuy.  lii  1.S72  he  ag.iin  visited  Kiiiope,  and  upon 
lelurniii;;  lie  did  not  enter  the  political  arena,  but  de- 
vote<l  lii^  lime  to  his  private  afi'airs,  which  until  then 
had  necessarily  been  neglected.  In  1S74,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Hon.  Robert  Lowry,  Mr.  Carson  was 
appointed,  by  Governor  Hendricks,  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  Thlrty-eighlh  Judicial  Circuit,  which 
honor  he  highly  priced,  fdling  the  position  until  1S76, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Judge  O'Rourkc.  Me  has 
since  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  his  private  affairs 
and  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

:-»!♦-: — 
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iMl,rt;.STO>J,   DAVIII    1!.,   a  well-known  and  enter- 

"V*!/  prising  merchant  of  Larwill,  Whitley  County,  is  a 
.'5i  native  of  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  where 
^^  he  was  born  in  1S32.  His  father,  Asher  Clugston, 
was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  engaged  at  fanning. 
His  mother,  Catherine  Rittenhouse,  w.as  of  German  ex- 
traction. When  David  B.  was  only  two  years  old  his 
parents  removed  to  the  slate  of  Delaware,  and  in  that 
country  of  peaches  and  strawberries  he  lived  until  he 
rcaclied  maturity.  lie  was  employed  chiefly  upon  the 
farm,  but  three  years  were  pasvcd  in  a  country  store, 
where  he  became  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  crockery,  wooden-ware,  and  all  the 
numerous  articles  known  to  the  retail  trade.  He  showed 
a  strong  liking  for  the  business,  and  soon  acquired  a 
decided  aptitude  in  its  management.  He  had  attended 
the  common  schools,  and  had  acquired  what  knowledge 
could  l)e  gained  there,  and  in  1S57  deemed  himself 
"/ell  (lualified  to  leave  home  and  seek  his  own  fortunes, 
".fter  a  short  time  he  settled  in  Larwill,  where  he  h.as 
ver  since  remained.  In  1S5S,  in  connection  with  E.  I.. 
McLallen,  he  embarked  in  the  dry  goods  business,  nniler 
the  firm  name  of  McI. alien  &  Clugston,  and  won  suc- 
cess almost  immediately.  They  continued  together  until 
1S73,  when  Mr.  McLallen  retired  from  the  firm  to  eng.age 
in  the  lianking  business  in  Columbia  City.  In  1S7S  he 
a^^ociated  with  himself  his  brother,  Asher  R.  Clugston, 
and  others,  ami  opened  a  large  store  in  Columbia  City. 
This  enterprise  proved  a  success.  It  now  does  the  larg- 
est business  in  the  county,  and  is  resorted  to  from  a  long 
distance.  He  is  also  interested  in  the  hardware  business 
with  L.  B.  Snyder  &  Co.,  of  Larwill,  an  establishment 
begun  in  i,S65.  Mr.  Clugston  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  ablest  business  men  ever  in  the  county.  He  p.iys 
the  closest  attention  to  details,  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  large  views.  He  is  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor 
.and  integrity,  and  the  success  he  has  had  in  life  is  only 
a  just  reward  of  his  abilities.  Mr.  Clugston  was  mar- 
rie.l  in  1S58  to  Margaret  .\.  McI  nil.  n,  ..f  hi.  ,,«n  town. 


;jT.OLERICK,  JOIIX,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  w.as 
flf  born  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the  20ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1837;  he  died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1872.  He  was  the  son  of  David 
II.  and  Elizabeth  (Walpole)  Colerick,  who  were  of  Irish 
extraction,  botli  of  whom  had  possessed  unusual  edu- 
cational advantages  in  early  life,  and  were  aiimirably 
qualified  to  rear  and  educate  ihcir  son.  The  father 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  of  Indiana,  anil,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  the  most  graceful  and  accom- 
plished speaker  in  the  state.  He  po.ssessed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  all  the  elements  of  an  orator,  a  rich  .ind 
vigorous  imagination  ;  a  full,  clear  and  musical  voice  ; 
a  pleasing  presence ;  an  easy  and  ready  command  of 
language  ;  quick  and  refined  sensibility  ;  easy  and  grace- 
ful action.  He  was  always  gracious  in  manner,  amiable 
in  disposition  and  courteous  and  affable  in  his  bearing 
toward  others.  .All  these  (pialities  his  son  inheriteil. 
Mrs.  Colerick,  whose  inai<len  name  was  W\al]->oIe,  was 
a  woman  of  fine  culture,  of  rare  good  sense  and  of 
inflexible  will.  She  soon  discovered  the  promise  of 
her  son,  who  loved  her  through  life  to  adoration, 
and  look  upon  herself  the  man.agement  of  his  educa- 
tion and  the  training  and  discipline  of  his  mind.  The 
affection  of  the  mother  an<l  the  devotion  of  the  son, 
rendered  the  task  of  education  not  only  easy,  but  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  both,  and  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  him.  She  taught  him  his  letters,  and  how 
to  read  and  write  ;  directed  his  studies  at  school :  to 
her  he  recited  his  lessons  in  algebra,  in  geometry  and 
in  Latin.  Though  he  studied  in  the  school  of  .Mexan- 
der  Mcjunkin,  a  in.in  of  much  learning,  yet  he  nearly 
always  recited  his  lesson  over  to  his  mother.  He  told 
the  writer  of  this  notice  that  he  had  read,  and  his  read- 
ing was  varied  and  extensive,  but  one  or  two  books, 
outside  of  the  law,  which  his  mother  had  not  read  and 
the  merits  of  which  he  had  not  discussed  with  his  par- 
ents. It  w.as  in  this  home  of  refinement  and  aflection, 
and  from  this  mother,  that  John  Colerick  received  his 
early  education.  .\nd  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  young 
man  ever  started  in  life  belter  prepared  and  qualified 
successfully  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  difiicullies  and 
hindcrances  that  might  lurk  in  his  path  than  Mr.  Cole- 
rick. In  1S54  he  entered  Wabash  College  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  about  one  year,  when 
he  went  to  Hanover  College,  near  Madison,  Indiana, 
and  in  1S56  there  completed  his  education.  .\t  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  began  reading  law  with  his  father.  He 
studied  all  the  text-books  commonly  used  by  students; 
talked  them  over  with  his  father  until  he  became  famil- 
iar with  their  contents,  and  was  thoroughly  m.istcr  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  law.  He  went  with  his 
father  to  the  court-room,  anil  listened  with  filial  pride 
and  admiration  to  his  earnest  and  eloquent  addresses  to 
ilu-  iurv.     No  vouiii;  man  ever  watched  with  more  acute 
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insight  the  effects  made  upon  the  jury  of  the  speeclies 
to  which  he  listened  than  did  Mr.  Colerick,  and  no  one 
ever  profited  more  by  such  oI)servation  than  he.  The 
study  of  the  feelings,  temper,  and  dispositions  of  jurors 
was,  practically,  a  part  of  Mr.  Colerick's  education.  He 
was  naturally  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature,  and 
by  careful  and  critical  observation  he  acquired  the  habit 
of  correctly  estimating  the  men  about  him.  He  seemed 
to  perceive,  without  effort  and  as  if  by  intuition,  the 
views  and  feelings  of  jurors,  and  to  divine  the  processes 
by  which  they  reached  their  conclusions.  In  this  way 
he  made  the  panel  believe  that  he  felt  and  saw  as  they 
did,  when,  in  fact,  he  often  led  them  unconsciously  away 
from  theinselves,  and  to  feel  and  to  see  as  he  did  and  as 
he  wished  them  to,  A  few  months  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  was  elected  district  attorney  for  the  Twen- 
tieth Common  Pleas  District,  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Allen  and  Adams,  a  position  he  held  until  1S59, 
when  he  resigned  it  to  accept  the  apj>ointment  of  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  the  Tenth  Judicial  Circuit,  em- 
bracing ten  counties,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy,  the 
place  being  tendered  to  him  by  Governor  AViUard.  In 
1S61,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  moved 
to  Indianapolis,  where  he  practiced  until  1S64,  when  he 
returned  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  resumed  his  profession 
there.  In  1868  he  was  selected  by  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presidential 
Elector  for  the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  on  the 
Seymour  and  Blair  ticket,  and  in  it  made  an  active  can- 
vass. While  prosecuting  attorney  he  obtained  a  high 
reputation  as  an  advocate.  He  was  engaged  in  prose- 
cuting several  persons  for  murder,  and  in  every  instance 
succeeded  in  convicting  the  parties  accused.  In  some 
of  the  cases  the  oldest  and  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Circuit 
were  engaged  for  the  defense,  and  yet,  in  no  instance, 
did  the  guilty  escape.  Although  from  his  training 
and  opportunities  much  was  expected  of  Mr.  Colerick, 
young  as  he  was,  yet  his  efforts  as  an  advocate,  while 
prosecutor,  operated  as  successive  surprises,  so  that  when 
he  returned  to  civil  practice,  he  was,  by  common  con- 
sent, admitted  to  be  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
advocate  in  Northern  Indiana.  He  at  once  entered 
upon  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  There  was 
hardly  a  criminal  case  of  importance  in  Allen  or  the 
adjoining  counties,  in  which  he  was  not  retained  for 
the  defendant.  This  was  so  not  simply  because  of  his 
brilliant  talent  and  i-eputation  as  an  advocate,  but  also 
because  he  was  regarded  as  a  sound  lawyer,  and  a  man 
of  integrity,  honor  and  influence.  He  was  engaged  in 
many  important  civil  suits  as  well  as  in  criminal  trials. 
As  a  lawyer  he  seemed  to  realize  the  fact  that  thorough 
preparation  was  indispensable  to  success,  and  no  man 
ever  made  himself  more  completely  master  of  the  facts 
of  a  case  than  he  did.  He  would  not,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  avoid    it,   engage   in   a   trial    until   he   had  made 


himself  familiar  with  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  it. 
That  being  done,  he  entered  upon  the  ordeal  with  zeal 
and  confidence.  No  man  was  ever  more  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  clients  than  he,  nur  did  any  defentl  or 
advocate  their  rights  with  more  intense  energy,  vigor, 
and  determination.  So  eager  was  his  devotion  to  his 
cause  that  he  almost  lost  sight  of  himself,  and  he  would 
at  any  time  have  sacrificed  his  personal  feelings  in  the 
result,  if  thereby  he  could  have  promoted  in  the  least 
the  interests  of  his  client.  His  practice  grew  larger 
every  year,  so  that  some  time  before  his  death,  some  of 
his  friends  thought  him  overworked,  though  he  seemed 
almost  unconscious  of  fatigue.  For  some  years  prior  to 
1S72,  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Colerick  belonged  began 
to  l(jok  to  him  as  their  leader,  ami  in  1S70  he  was  unan- 
imously put  in  nomination  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District.  This 
was  hopelessly  Republican,  yet  i\Ir.  Colerick  accepted 
the  nomination,  and  m,ide  one  of  the  most  Iirilliant 
canvasses  ever  known  there.  He  reduced  the  Kepu!)li- 
can  majority  very  largely,  and  many  who,  upon  princi- 
ple, were  constrained  to  vote  against  him,  seemed  to 
regret  his  defeat  almost  as  much  as  did  his  political 
friends.  Mr.  Colerick  had  much  taste  as  well  as  capac- 
ity for  public  affairs.  He  was  fond  of  the  excitement 
of  the  canvass,  and  loved  to  meet  the  peoide,  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  profound  regard  and  genuine  sym])a- 
thy,  and  to  speak  to  them,  face  to  face,  upon  the  public 
rpiestions  involving,  as  he  thought,  their  highest  inter- 
ests. It  w^as  the  consciousness,  doubtless,  of  his  capac- 
ity to  please,  to  interest  and  to  fascinate  the  masses, 
that  made  the  labor  of  the  canvass  a  pleasure  to  him. 
Could  he  have  lived  he  would  have  attained  high  and 
deserved  distinction  as  a  politician  and  party  leader.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  Mr.  Colerick  justice 
by  any  attempted  description  of  his  powers  as  a  speaker. 
To  appreciate  his  power  fully,  his  voice,  his  manner, 
his  intense  earnestness  and  impetuosity  must  have  been 
seen,  heard  and  felt.  Mr.  Colerick  was  not  above  the 
medium  size,  but  the  symmetry  of  his  form  was  perfect. 
His  temperament  was  warm  and  ardent,  his  feeling  deep 
and  intense.  He  had  a  rich  and  vigorous  imagination, 
a  clear  head,  and  a  strong  will.  In  some  respects,  like 
John  Randolph,  he  was  singular,  possibly  because  he 
was  too  sensitive,  and,  like  the  Virginian,  he  loved 
almost  to  idolatry  all  connected  with  him  by  blood. 
The  warmth  and  intensity  of  his  feelings,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  drew  to  his  support  an  unusual  number  of 
active  personal  friends,  upon  whom,  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  could  rely.  His  sympathies  were  strong  and 
active.  He  loved  the  masses  and  loved  to  be  with 
them,  and  here  he  justly  felt  and  was  conscious  of  his 
power.  He  was  a  student  of  human  nature,  and  com- 
prehended, without  effort  and  with  certainty,  the  feel- 
ings, motives,  and   inirposes  of  men.     One  so  organized 
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and  cnilowed  coulil  not  fail  as  a  public  speaker.  As  such 
lie  aspired  lo,  and  wiili  case  attained,  superior  excel- 
lence and  success.  I'ull  of  apt  illustration,  gifted  with 
a  rich  and  vigorous  im.agination,  he  was  able  to  throw 
around  the  driest  subject  a  pleasing  imagery  thai  inter- 
ested anil  captivated  his  hearers.  There  was  no  studied 
artifice  of  manner  in  his  speaking,  no  pretense  of  enio. 
tion.  lie  relied  on  his  perception  of  the  truth,  the  dis- 
covery of  facts,  his  comprehension  of  their  true  rela- 
tions and  his  power  lo  grasp  their  entire  meaning.  Add 
to  this  his  intense  earnestness  and  burning  enthusiasm, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  unusual  success,  lie 
analyzed  facts  with  accuracy  and  facility,  and  without 
apparent  labor  arranged  and  grouped  them  together  so 
as  to  enable  all  to  see  their  true  relations  and  depend- 
ence. His  mind  had  becji  disciplined  in  the  most  prac- 
tical methods,  which  enabled  him  to  .see  his  subject  just 
.as  it  presented  itself  to  others.  This  enabled  him  to 
carry  causes  which  should,  perhaps,  have  been  decided 
the  other  w.iy.  He  knew,  better  than  others,  the  triers, 
and,  therefore,  he  won  when,  perhaps,  others  should.  Mis 
excessive  and  unremitting  labor  began  at  last  lo  under- 
mine his  health  and  constitution.  His  natural  buoyancy 
and  elasticity  of  spirit  prevented  him  from  realizing  the 
fact  that  he  was  overworking  himself,  and  led  his 
friends  to  believe  that  there  was  no  limit  to  his  powers 
of  endurance.  Vet  undue  exposure  in  the  interest  of 
a  client  in  the  winter  of  1871  brought  on  the  disease 
which,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1S72,  terminated  his  brill- 
iant career  upon  earth.  Never  were  the  people  of  Fort 
Wayne  so  shocked  by  any  event  as  they  were  by  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  John  Colerick.  Gloom 
and  sorrow  brooded  over  the  whole  city.  The  bar  of 
Fort  Wayne  met  and  adopted  the  resolutions  customary 
on  such  occasions,  and  every  member  expressed  his  ear- 
nest love  and  afTection  for  the  deceased,  and  his  great 
admiration  for  his  superior  ability,  and  his  high  and 
honorable  conduct  and  example  as  a  lawyer.  The  ]>eo- 
ple  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  attended  in 
mass  his  funeral,  thereby  attesting  their  appreciation  of 
llie  moral  and  intellectual  excellencies  of  one  who  had 
j;ro\vii  up  among  ilieiii,  and  whom  they  proudly  re- 
garded as  one  of  themselves.  In  purity  of  life  and 
character,  John  Colerick  Ii.kI  no  Superior.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch  trusts  that  hereafter  some  one  may  write 
nuiie  deserviiigly  and  at  large  of  his  deceased  friend. 


i|*'<iLLI.\S,  JA.MFS  S..  ..f  CulumUia  City,  was  burn 
■4  j.  on  the  24ili  of  Deceniber,  I<Si9,  in  W.aync  County, 
i  j,  Indian.a.  .\l  thai  lime  the  present  school  system  of 
'  z)-  ihc  state  was  being  inaugurated.  There  were  then 
schools  for  a  few  months  during  the  winter,  which  he 
attended  until   the  year   1X36.  when   his  father  removed 


to  Whitley,  then  a  wilderness,  and  settled  on  Eel  River, 
one-half  mile  west  of  the  present  village  of  South  Whil. 
ley.  From  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  clearing  and 
otherwise  working  his  father's  farm  at  that  point,  where 
he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1S44.  lie  then  left  the 
farm  and  went  into  the  law  office  of  S.  P.  Ferry,  Esq.,  at 
Fort  W.iync,  where  he  remained  a  few  months,  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ferry,  when  he  came  to  Columbia  City, 
and  at  the  fall  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  that  year  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  ;  since  that  time  he  has  been  cng.agcd 
in  ihe  jjraclice  of  law.  In  the  year  i860  he  was  elected 
Representative  to  the  Legislature  from  the  counties  of 
Huntington  and  Whitley.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Detroit,  Eel  River  and  Illinois  Railroad  Company,  he 
was  selected  president,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
the  final  completion  of  the  road  in  1873.  He  is  a 
Republican  and  the  oldest  lawyer  in  Whitley  County, 
standing  al  the  head  of  the  profession.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  1S49,  •<>  ^''ss  Eliza  J. 
Fleming.  They  have  a  family  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  with  whom  they  resided,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  a  few  years,  for  educational  purposes.  The 
oldest  son,  R.  H.  Collins,  is  a  partner  with  his  father  in 
the  law  firm  of  Collins,  Adair  ic  Collins. 

jTI  AWSOX,  JOHN  W.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  born  Oc- 
"11  i  I  tober  21,  1S20,  at  Cambridge,  in  Dearborn  County, 
(p,i  Indiana,  and  died  September  10,  1877.  Tiie  Daw- 
'^1  son  family  came  to  this  country  from  England, 
and  settled  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  John 
Dawson,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  removed 
from  Maryland  to  I.oudoun  County,  Virginia,  in  1775. 
When  quite  a  young  man  he  explored  Tennessee.  He 
went  to  Kentucky  in  1799,  where  he  was  married  to 
Susannah  Jackson.  In  the  same  year  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  at  Lawrenceburg,  twenty-five  miles  below 
Cincinnati,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  Dearborn  County, 
Indiana.  His  father,  Charles  Dawson,  came  directly 
from  Virginia  a  few  years  later,  bringing  with  him  a 
family  of  negro  slaves  by  the  name  of  Curtis,  who  were 
freed  some  time  after.  lie  died  in  1817,  and  w.as  burie<l 
al  Georgetown,  Dearborn  County,  Indiana.  He  had  a 
large  family,  among  whom  were  four  sons  — John, 
Thomas,  Charles,  and  Elijah ;  and  three  daughters- 
Ruth,  Betsey,  and  Polly.  The  names  of  the  others  arc 
now  forgotten.  Thomas  emigrated  farther  west  in  1820, 
and  never  returned.  .\t  last  accounts,  his  family  were 
living  in  Iowa.  Elijah  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Indian- 
apolis in  1821,  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago.  Many 
of  his  children  survive  him.  In  1S06,  seven  years  after 
leaving  Kentucky,  John  Dawson  moved  to  a  farm 
adjoining  the  village  of  Cambridge,  where  he  dic<I. 
He  brought  up  a  large  family  of  children,  only  t»o  of 
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whom  are  now  living — Harrison  Dawson,  wlio  occupies 
the  homestead,  and  Mrs.  Hulda  Jolinson.  Another  of 
his  children  was  R.  J.  Dawson,  who  removed  to  Fort 
Wayne  in  1832.  He  was  for  a  time  in  the  land-office, 
and  afterwards  studied  law  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Johnson.  He  became  widely  known  by  his 
talents  and  wealth.  John  W.  Dawson  received  the 
greater  part  of  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Cambridge.  Fiom  this  place  lie  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Guilford,  on  the  Indi- 
anapolis and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  seven  miles  from 
Lawrenceburg.  Here  he  assisted  his  father  until  March, 
1838,  when  he  went  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  attended  school 
till  the  middle  of  October  of  that  year.  At  that  time 
he  became  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Receiver  of  Public 
Moneys,  which  was  held  by  his  brotlier-in-Iaw,  Colonel 
John  Spencer.  Though  quite  young,  he  performed  the 
duties  faithfully  until  December  31,  1S39,  when  Colonel 
Spencer's  term  expired,  and  Mr.  Dawson  retired  with 
him.  In  February,  1840,  he  went  to  Iowa,  but  returned 
in  April  of  the  same  year,  and  entered  Wabash  College, 
at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  Here  he  remained  a  part 
of  two  years,  diligently  pursuing  his  studies.  After 
leaving  college  he  entered  the  law  office  of  his  l)rother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
attorneys  of  Northern  Indiana.  He  remained  there 
until  1S43,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
March  term  of  the  Wells  County  Circuit  Court.  Shortly 
after,  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Augusta,  then  the  county 
seat  of  Noble  County  ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  John- 
son in  the  fall  of  the  year,  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne, 
and  took  charge  of  Mr.  Johnson's  law  business.  In  1S47 
he  went  to  Le.xington,  Kentucky,  and  entered  upon  a 
course  of  study  in  the  law  department  of  Transylvania 
University.  Close  application  soon  impaired  his  health, 
and  he  ^A'as  obliged  to  return  home.  After  remaining 
a  short  time  among  his  friends  at  Fort  Wayne,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  old  home  in  Dearborn  County,  where, 
until  1S53,  he  was  engaged  on  his  farm  and  in  keeping 
a  country  store.  In  August  of  that  year,  his  health 
being  very  much  improved,  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne, 
and,  in  company  with  T.  H.  Hood,  leased  the  Fort 
Wayne  Times,  a  Whig  paper,  then  owned  and  conducted 
by  G.  W.  Wood  &  Co.  Mr.  Dawson  became  its  editor, 
and,  September  i,  1854,  purchased  the  office,  and  be- 
came sole  proprietor.  One  of  the  most  exciting  and 
dangerous  epochs  in  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  commenced  at  this  time.  The  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  produced  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  land,  both  in  the  North  and  South.  In 
Indiana  the  People's  or  Anti  -  Nebraska  party  was  the 
outgrowth  of  this  repeal,  and  Mr.  Dawson  soon  became 
a  recognized  leader  in  politics.  His  paper  was  bold 
and  progressive,  yet  not  in  the  precise  direction  of  the 
radical    anti-slavery   element,   for  on  that    point    he  was 


eminently  conservative,  and  warred  against  the  extreme 
^doctrine  as  being  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  coun- 
try that  maintained  itself  through  the  elective  franchise. 
The  People's  party  gave  Mr.  Dawson  the  nomination 
for  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  made  a  vigorous  canvass 
in  the  northern  counties  of  the  state  ;  but,  with  the  na- 
tional and  State  Anti -Democratic  tickets,  he  was  de- 
feated, although  he  ran  considerably  ahead  of  his  ticket. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  1S55,  Mr.  Dawson  was  married 
to  Miss  Amanda  M.  Thornton,  a  most  estimable  lady. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  bj:  Rev.  E.  Curtis,  the  pastor.  Shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency 
Mr.  Dawson  was  appointed  Governor  of  Utah.  The 
Mormon  portion  of  the  territory  was  at  that  time  in  no 
favorable  mood  to^^■ards  the  general  government.  Con- 
gress had  passed  laws  looking  to  the  abolishment  of 
polygamy,  and  when  Mr.  Dawson  arrived  he  found  an 
intense  feeling  against  those  sent  to  administer  them. 
He  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  civil  authorities 
must  be  respected  and  the  laws  obeyed,  and  conse- 
quently on  him  centered  all  their  hostility.  As  he  was 
returning  from  Salt  Lake  City,  after  a  residence  of  six 
months,  he  was  followed  by  a  gang,  \^-ho  waylaid,  robbed, 
and  seriously  injured  him.  From  its  effects  he  suf- 
fered long  and  terribly,  and  never  fully  recovered.  All 
who  were  engaged  in  this  outrageous  proceeding  after- 
wards came  to  violent  deaths — the  last  one  just  two 
years  and  twelve  days  after  the  deed  \\as  done.  Mr. 
Dawson  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  Lie 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  which 
adorn  and  elevate  mankind.  In  politics,  he  never  re- 
sorted to  petty  schemes  to  secure  success  for  himself 
and  party,  and  m  all  his.dealings  was  scrupulously  hon- 
est. His  convictions  were  strong  and  well  grounded, 
and  he  contended  for  them  vigorously.  No  one  could 
mistake  his  opinions  upon  any  question  of  j>ublic  inter- 
est. He  courted  discussion,  and  wielded  a  powerful  pen 
in  argument.  The  public  good  was  his  sole  aim,  and  to 
fhis  end  he  advocated  comprehensive  internal  improve- 
ments. He  guarded  the  free  schools,  and  warmly  de- 
fended all  eleemosynary  institutions.  Mr.  Dawson's  men- 
tal organism  was  well  balanced.  His  powers  of  ana- 
lyzation  were  great.  He  seemed  to  see  by  intuition  the 
chief  points  in  a  case,  and  used  them  to  good  advantage. 
His  editorial  career  during  the  stormy  political  times 
preceding  the  late  war  brought  him  into  many  sharp 
discussions  with  various  classes  of  men,  who  were  inva- 
riably forced  to  succumb.  This  created  jealousies,  which 
engendered  much  hard  feeling  and  base  slanders  on  the 
part  of  his  opponents;  but  they  never  deterred  him  from 
what  he  deemed  right,  and  he  lived  to  see  their  calum- 
nies fade  away  and  his  character  stand  out  clear  and 
unspotted.  One  of  Mr.  Dawson's  prominent  character- 
istics  was  his   charity.      The  worthy  needy  were   never 
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turned  from  his  <loor  unrelieved.  Ilis  acts  of  kindness 
were  done  unostcnlatlously,  and  from  pure  mollves. 
The  immcdiaie  cause  of  Mr.  Dawson's  death  originated 
in  dyspepsia,  wliich  atfeclcd  both  the  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary organs.  He  sufTcred  much,  being  frequently 
confined  for  weeks  to  the  house.  He  visited  a  number 
of  hygienic  institutions,  and  consulted  the  most  eminent 
medical  practitioners  in  the  country,  without  receiving 
any  jiermanent  relief.  As  soon  as  he  realized  that  the 
end  was  near  he  began,  with  his  customary  method,  to 
arrange  all  his  affairs.  His  death,  though  not  uncx- 
L-\pected,  was  sudden.  His  mind  was  unimpaired  to  the 
la.st,  and  he  p.isscd  calmly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
away.  The  bar  association  passed  resolutions  indicative 
of  their  high  esteem  for  his  character,  their  sorrow  in 
Iiis  death,  and  sympathy  with  those  bereaved.  They 
also  attended  his  funeral  in  a  body.  Thus  passed  away 
a  great  and  good  man,  one  who  thought  and  acted 
from  inward  convictions  of  right,  and  regarded  con- 
scious integrity  of  more  value  than  popular  applause. 


jTIkXNV,  J.AMES  M.,  lawyer,  of  Albion,  Noble 
nj;*!  County,  Indiana,  was  born,  October  29,  1S27,  in 
(^.%  Eaton,  Preble  County,  Ohio.  His  parents,  John 
Vii^t  and  Mary  (McConnell)  Denny,  were  natives  re- 
spectively of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  his  ancestors  emigrating 
from  Scotland  some  time  prior  to  the  war  of  1776,  and 
settling  in  Pennsylvania.  Walter  Denny,  grandfather 
of  James,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
fought  for  our  national  independence,  serving  in  General 
Washington's  army  till  the  close  of  the  conflict.  His 
father  was  elected  Associate  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  Preble  County,  serving  for  several  years.  When 
James  M.  was  five  years  of  age  the  family  removed  from 
Ohio  to  Indiana,  locating  in  Perry  Township,  Nolile 
Cuunty,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Haw  Patch,  a  tract 
of  land  of  exceeding  value  and  productiveness.  He 
was  kept  at  hard  work  as  a  boy,  assisting  in  clearing  and 
improving  the  farm.  When  out  of  school  he  was  given 
by  his  parents  all  the  educational  advantages  so  new 
a  country  afforded,  and  also  given  those  of  the  belter 
grades  of  schools  elsewhere,  including  academies  of  good 
repute,  so  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  the  master 
of  a  thorough  academic  education.  When  he  closed 
his  days  as  a  pupil,  and,  Vankce-like.  saw  greatness  in 
being  a  schoolmaster,  he  sought  such  a  situation,  and 
continued  teaching  for  four  terms.  Being  a  natural 
student,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  all  leisure  times  with 
diligence  and  energy.  His  industry  an<l  manifest  inter-  | 
est  in  the  advancement  of  his  pupils  demonstrated  his  1 
adaptation  to  the  calling,  and  secured  the  commenda- 
tion of  his  employers  ami  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  1 


his  pupils.  In  1S49  he  entered,  as  a  student  at  law,  the 
ofiice  of  William  M.  Clapp,  of  Albion,  under  whose  in- 
struction he  read  for  about  two  years,  when  he  entered 
the  legal  department  of  a  law  school  at  Hallslon  Springs, 
New  York,  from  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  grad- 
uated with  honor,  receiving  his  parchment  in  March, 
1S53.  He  returned  to  Albion,  Indiana,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with  grati- 
fying prospects  of  success;  but  close  application  pro- 
duced failing  health,  which  eventually  compelled  him  to 
abandon  active  labor.  Vet  he  still  accepted  and  trans- 
acted the  amount  of  business  in  his  calling  that  a  well- 
directed  prudence  would  justify.  He  has  also  given 
much  time  and  study  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  much  labor  in  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  lectures,  orations,  essays,  and  addresses  on 
many  different  subjects  of  interest  to  the  people.  As  a 
speaker,  he  is  clear,  forcible,  and  convincing.  His  pojv 
ularity  as  such  is  more  than  local.  He  has  for  years 
been  a  liberal  and  frequent  contributor  to  the  pa|>ers 
and  periodicals  of  the  day.  As  a  writer,  he  is  ready, 
terse,  logical,  and  comprehensive.  His  propositions  are 
always  clearly  defined,  and  energetically  and  intelli- 
gently defended.  Mr.  Denny  is  a  man  of  extensive 
reading,  close  and  careful  observation,  and  deep  and 
thoughtful  reflection,  which  give  to  his  literary  produc- 
tions both  argument  and  beauty.  Mr.  Denny  is  a  Royal 
.\rch  Mason,  and  his  pen  is  ready  and  fearless  in  the 
defense  and  support  of  the  usages  and  principles  of  the 
Order  which  to  him  is  so  dear.  We  have  been  especially 
impressed  in  the  perusal  of  the  lecture  entitled,  *'Charles 
Sumner  as  an  Example  to  Young  Men."  Its  truthful- 
ness and  elegance  arc  especially  worthy  of  notice.  His 
lecture  on  the  *•  Sabbath-school,"  delivered  at  Kendall- 
ville,  and  many  others  of  his  efforts  that  have  fallen 
under  our  notice,  are  full  of  merit.  Mr.  Denny  is  »  ^ 
man  of  strong  brain  power,  and,  like  all  men  of  positive 
character,  reads,  thinks  and  acts  for  himself  and  on  h« 
own  convictions.  Although  of  quick  perceptions,  he 
usually  arrives  at  conclusions  only  after  due  reflection; 
but  when  once  settled  upon  any  belief  his  ideas  are 
shaken  only  by  the  most  convincing  proofs.  Any  posi- 
tion he  may  have  espoused,  political,  religious,  or  other- 
wise, finds  in  him  an  able  and  fearless  advocate  and  de- 
fender. In  short,  for  him  to  believe  is  to  know.  He 
was  trained  in  the  Democratic  school  of  politics,  and 
has  always  been  an  active  and  influential  adherent  of 
that  party.  While  he  is  zealous  in  the  support  of  its 
men  and  measures,  and  liberal  in  his  contributions  of 
both  lime  and  money  to  its  necessities,  he  is  not  a  pol- 
itician, nor  an  aspirant  for  office.  He  has  held  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  but  not  from  his  own  seeking.  He 
was  elected  by  his  party,  in  1S59,  treasurer  of  Noble 
County,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1861,  and 
each  lime  by  a  vole  largely  exceeding  the  regular  party 
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slrength.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
he  was  courteous  and  conscientious,  commanding  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  constituents.  Mr.  Denny- 
is  orthodox  in  his  religious  convictions,  and  believes  it 
is  not  only  man's  first  duty,  but  his  greatest  privilege, 
to  worship  his  Creator;  but,  not  having  been  able  to 
accept  all  of  the  usages  and  dogmas  of  any  Church,  has 
kept  himself  aloof  from  membership.  He  is  a  regular 
attendant  of,  and  liberal  contributor  to,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albion,  of  which  his  \vife  is  a  member.  lie 
was  married,  January  i,  1S56,  to  Miss  Frances  /.  Plum- 
stead,  of  Portage  City,  Wisconsin,  who  died  September 
9,  1S66,  leaving  two  sons.  The  oldest,  Watts  P.,  born 
September  14,  1S57,  is  now  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and 
is  filling  his  second  term  as  principal  of  Rome  City 
school.  James  O.  was  born  August  26th,  1S62.  lie  is 
in  his  seventeenth  year  of  age,  and  is  successfully  con- 
ducting a  district  school.  The  sons  have  partaken 
largely  of  the  parent's  adaptability  and  love  of  school- 
teaching,  which  promises  for  them  a  brilliant  future. 
Mr.  Denny  was  again  married,  September  10,  1S6S,  to 
Miss  Julia  A.  Kiblinger,  of  Albion.  In  private  life,  Mr. 
Denny  is  a  courteous  and  genial  gentleman.  ITis  do- 
mestic habits  are  strong;  and  his  purity  of  devotion  to 
those  obligations  secures  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
family  and  friends.  His  honorable  dealing  with  men 
commands  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 
His  friendships  are  firm  and  enduring.  His  character 
is  above  reproach,  and  his  position  is  assured  as  a  citi- 
zen and  as  a  man.  While  he  is  not  in  the  enjoyment 
of  robust  health,  his  correct  and  temperate  life,  with 
his  wiry  constitution,  seem  to  assure  him  a  long  life. 
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ijt|0UGLAS,  ALEXANDER  JACKSON,  superin- 
l)  li  tendent  of  Whitley  County  schools,  was  born  in 
Ht,  Richland  County,  Ohio,  March  22,  1S27.  His 
f^  father,  William  Houglas,  was  born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  his  mother,  Margaret  (Edgiugton),  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ohio.  He  received  at  home  a  common 
district  school  education.  He  is  the  eldest  of  five  chil- 
dren, and  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  told  his  father, 
who  was  confined  to  the  house,  that  if  the  tenant  were 
discharged  he  could  take  care  of  the  farm.  Accord- 
'ngly.  from  that  time,  he  not  only  conducted  the  place 
successfully  but  spent  his  leisure  hours  at  his  books. 
When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  the  homestead  in 
charge  of  his  brothers,  and  attended  college  at  Hayes- 
ville,  Ohio,  afterward  going  to  Ashland  Academy,  and 
completed  what  was  called  the  liberal  course,  at  Witten- 
berg College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  March,  1850.  July 
4th,  the  same  year,  he  was  married  at  Ontario,  Rich- 
land County,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Mary  Jenner,  and  in  Octo- 
ber look  charge  of    the  Union  Schools,   at  Upper  San- 


dusky, \\here  he  continued  two  years.  Deciding  then 
to  read  law,  he  returned  to  Ontario  and  entered  the 
office  of  Kirkwood  &  Burns,  both  of  whom  have  since 
been  prominent  in  .\merican  politics.  After  three  years' 
study,  in  their  office,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in 
May,  1S55,  and  in  September,  the  same  year,  removed  to 
Whitley  County,  Indiana,  and  taught  eighteen  months 
in  what  was  then  Wartburg  Seminary,  situated  in  the 
eastern  j^art  of  the  county.  In  -\pril,  1S57,  he  removed 
to  Columbia  City,  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  law, 
and  was  engaged  until  1S62,  both  in  teaching  school 
and  the  practice  of  law,  part  of  the  time  having  his  law 
office  in  the  school  building.  In  1S5S  he  ^\'as  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  counties  of  Whitley  and  No- 
ble. While  holding  those  positions  he  was  also  chosen 
school  examiner  for  the  county,  which  position  he  has 
held  nearly  all  the  time  since.  In  1S62  he  was  elected 
to  rc]iresent  the  counties  of  Huntington  and  Whitley, 
in  the  state  .Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  From 
1S66  to  1S6S  he  represented  the  same  counties  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1S67,  after  the  close  of 
the  biennial  session,  he  again  began  the  practice  of  law 
with  a  determination  to  make  that  his  business  for  life, 
but,  in  1S69,  having  been  unanimously  elected,  by  the 
school  board  of  the  corporation,  superintendent  of  the 
Columbia  City  schools,  he  decided  to  follow  his  tastes 
and  the  will  of  the  people.  Since  then  he  has  held  that 
position.  In  1870  he  was  elected  school  examiner  for 
Whitley  County,  and  when  that  office  was  abolished  and 
that  of  county  superintendent  substituted,  Mr.  Douglas 
was  chosen  for  the  position,  which  he  still  holds.  In 
1S68  he  was  nominated,  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  the  Republican  district 
embracing  the  counties  of  Noble,  Steuben,  Lagrange, 
Whitley  and  DeKalb,  and  was  defeated.  The  first  Sun- 
day in  January,  1870,  he  joined  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Columbia  City.  The  pastor  of  the  Church  resigning, 
in  April  following,  Mr.  Douglas  was  prevailed  upon  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  minister  until  another  could 
be  secured.  He  did  so,  and  after  serving  four  months, 
as  a  substitute,  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Church 
as  their  pastor.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  two 
years;  was  very  popular,  and  the  membership  of  the 
Church  in  that  time  was  increased  from  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  His 
duties  to  the  Church  and  schools,  being  more  than  one 
man  could  in  justice  perform,  Mr.  Douglas,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  resigned  as  pastor  and  devoted  his  time  to 
his  school  duties,  although  very  few  Sabbaths  pass  with- 
out his  preaching,  at  least  one  sermon,  either  in  Colum- 
bia City  or  contiguous  towns.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  also  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-fellow.s,  and  was  at  one  time,  master  of 
the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Columbia  City.  Mr.  Douglas 
has   been    twice   married.      By    his   first    wife,  who  <liL-d 
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in  April,  1875,  1"^  ''■■*''  '^l'.'^'^"  children,  eight  of  whom 
are  slill  living.  Mr.  Douglas's  ilaughter.  Miss  Lizzie 
Doiigl.is,  is  superiiilenilent  of  the  public  schools  at 
Chcruhusco,  \Vhiilcy  County,  Indiana.  lie  niarrieil 
his  present  wife.  Jennie  Cassel,  in  \oblc  County,  Indi- 
ana, July  20,   1S76.     They  have  two  children. 


fl\Vl:^•(;^.R,  rev.  JOSEPII,  Bishop  of  Fort 
Wayne,  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  in 
~^.'  l.Sj7.  His  father,  Henry  Dwengcr,  one  of  the 
Uvi  pioneers  of  that  part  of  Ohio,  died  in  1840,  and 
his  mother  moved  to  Cincinnati.  He  studieil  at  Mount 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  in  that  city,  and  was  ordained 
priest  by  Archbishop  I'urcell  in  1S59.  He  taught  for 
three  years  in  the  seminary  of  the  priests  of  the  Order 
of  the  Precious  Illood  in  Carlhagena,  Ohio,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  of  Wapakoneta  in  1862.  In  1864  he 
moved  to  St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  built  the  church  there,  and 
finished  the  churches  of  Celina,  Kenton,  and  Si.\  Mile 
Settlement.  His  pastoral  charge  w.as  given  up  in  1S68, 
and  his  time  was  thenceforth  wholly  devoted  to  traveling 
in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  and  holding  preaching 
stations.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Kort  Wayne  or 
Xorthern  Indiana,  April  14,  1S72,  succeeding  Bishop 
Lucas. 

IJdc.ERTOX,  JOSEI'II  KETCIIUM,  Fort  W.iync, 
Indiana,  lawyer  and  e.\-member  of  Congress,  was 

''j'Jjj  born  at  Vergennes,  Vermont,    February   16,    1818. 

^(Tvi  He  is  the  third  .son  of  Bela  and  Phcbc  (Ketchum) 
I'.dgerton,  and  of  the  fifth  generation,  in  direct  descent, 
from  Richard  Edgerton,  who  came  from  England  about 
1640,  and  was  one  of  the  original  thirty-five  proprietors 
of  the  township  of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  is  also 
of  the  Illood  of  William  Hyde,  another  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Norwich,  the  genealogy  of  whose  family 
has  been  illustrated  in  two  octavo  volumes,  published  in 
his  life-time  by  the  late  Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New 
York,  who  was  of  the  same  family.  Mr.  Edgerton's 
grandfather,  Elisha  Edgerton,  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Connecticut  in  1818,  and 
also  of  the  Legislature  of  thai  slate.  Bela  Edgerton, 
who  died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  1S74,  at  the  age 
of  eighty. seven  years,  w.as  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Lcgislalnrc  of  New  York.  He  represented  Clinton 
County  from  1826  to  1S29.  Joseph  Ketchum,  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Edgerton,  was  a  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer. He  died  at  an  early  age  in  the  cily  of  New 
^'ork,  in  1795.  -After  attending  the  common  schools 
of  Clinton  County,  and  the  academy  at  Plattsburg,  Mr. 
I'.dgerlon,  in  1833,  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  William  Swciland,  of  Plattsburg.  then  the  lead- 


ing lawyer  of  Northern  New  York,  honored  alike  for 
his  eminent  ability  and  integrity.  In  1835  he  removed 
to  New  York  City,  and  entered,  as  student  and  clerk, 
the  law  office  of  Dudley  Seldcn  and  James  Mowatl. 
Mr.  Selden  wa.s  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  represented 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  Twenty-third  Congress  from 
1833  '°  'S35.  Mr.  Mowatt  was  the  husband  of  Anna 
Cora  Mowatt,  the  distinguished  authoress  and  actress. 
In  1S39  Mr.  Edgerton  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar.  In  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Hannah 
Maria  Spies,  third  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Chalterlon)  Spies,  of  New  York.  In  May,  1S44,  he 
removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  ex- 
Governor  Samuel  Bigger.  This  connection  terminated 
with  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  September,  1S46.  Mr. 
Edgerton  continued  his  law  practice  in  Fort  Wayne, 
until  November,  1855,  when  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  ami  Chicago  Railroad,  as  successor 
to  Samuel  Hanna.  This  roatl  was  then  in  process  of 
construction,  ten  miles  only  of  the  track  having  been 
laid,  and  was  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  finances.  In 
March,  1856,  at  a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Indiana  (in  which  Mr.  Edgerton  w.as 
also  a  director),  and  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroads, 
he  proposed  the  consolidation  of  the  three  last  named 
roads,  so  as  to  form  one  united  line,  under  one  corpora- 
tion, from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago;  also  in  behalf  of  his 
company  he  negotiated  and  prepared  the  preliminary  con- 
tract for  uniting,  March  28,  1856,  and  the  final  articles 
of  consolidation,  of  May  6,  1S56,  which  were  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  stockholders.  Notu  ithsland. 
ing  the  financial  disasters  of  1857,  this  union  secured 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  road  to  completion,  .and  laid 
the  foundation  of  its  subsequent  great  prosperity.  This 
new  corporation,  called  the  Pitt.sburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad  Comp.any,  went  into  operation  August 
I,  1856,  and  Mr.  Edgerton  was  elected  vice-president. 
In  1S57  and  1858,  years  of  great  depression  of  railroad 
credit,  he  was  financial  agent  of  the  company  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  1859  he  had  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's legal  department.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  he  w,as  appointed  receiver  of  the  company  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  leading  bond- 
holders and  a  large  interest  of  stockholders.  This  ap- 
pointment w.xs  opposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  wdiich  was  then  aiming  to  obtain,  as  it  did 
sub.sequontly,  the  full  control  of  the  road,  an<l  to  com- 
promise differences  and  prevent  litigation,  Mr.  Edgerton 
resigned  in  favor  of  W.  B.  Ogden,  of  Chicago.  In  i860 
Mr.  Edgerton,  who  had  previously  been  a  W'hig  in  pol- 
itics, by  his  conviction  of  the  constitutionality  and  pat- 
riotism of  Stephen   .A.  Douglas's   position   on   the   great 
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question  at  issue  in  that  campaign,  was  drawn  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  the  support  of  Mr.  Douglas  for 
the  presidency.  In  1S62  Mr.  Edgerlon  was  elected  to 
Congress  on  the  Denmcratic  ticket,  in  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict, by  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  over  William 
Mitchell,  Republican  candidate,  who  had  l^een  elected 
in  1S60  by  nearly  three  thousand  majority.  In  1S64  he 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election  against  Joseph  H.  De- 
frees,  but  was  defeated  by  five  hundred  and  eighty  votes. 
In  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  At  that  time  this  commit- 
tee ^'as  one  of  the  most  important  in  (he  House.  It 
regulated  the  expenditures  and  determined  the  efficiency 
of  our  national  fleet.  In  1866,  on  a  large  tract 
of  land  which  he  owned  in  Allen  County,  he  established 
the  Woodburn  Lumber  and  Stave  Mills.  These  mills 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  August,  1S67,  and  were  not 
rebuilt.  In  Julj%  1866,  he  became  president  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  then  a 
greatly  embarrassed  and  discredited  corporation  of  over 
twelve  years'  existence,  with  a  land  grant  liable  to  im- 
mediate forfeiture  and  without  a  mile  of  road  built.  In 
August,  1S71,  after  five  years'  service,  he  left  the  com- 
pany with  a  restored  and  protected  land  grant,  and  t\\'0 
hundred  miles  of  road  in  operation.  In  1S63  he  visited 
Europe,  traveling  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Hungary.  In  the  fall  of  1S71  he  crossed 
the  North  American  Continent  to  San  Francisco,  visit- 
nig  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  other 
points  of  interest.  In  the  same  year  he  aided  in  estab- 
lishing the  Fort  Wayne  .Steel  Plow  Works,  and  in  1875 
became  their  sole  owner.  .Since  1S62  he  has  not  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  since  1S65,  except  as 
an  occasional  writer  on  political  subjects  for  the  public 
press,  he  has  not  taken  any  public  part  in  politics.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  vestry  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  1S79, 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Medical  College.  Mr.  Edgerton  has  seven  chihlren  liv- 
ing. His  eldest  daughter,  Frances,  is  the  wife  of  George 
Nelson,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  who  served  through  the  Civil 
War  as  captain  in  the  Twelfth  Indiana  Infantry.  His 
second  daughter,  Helen,  is  the  wife  of  Henry  C.  Rum- 
sey,  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  United  States  Navy 
in  1870,  and  now  a  resident  of  Laramie  City,  Wyoming 
Territory.  His  eldest  .son,  Edward  C.  Edgerton,  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1S70.  Mr. 
Edgerton's  eldest  brother,  Alfred  P.,  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio,  and  since  1S57  of  Indiana, 
is  still  living.  The  second  brother,  Lycurgus,  who  \\'as 
long  a  prominent  merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
died  suddenly  in  November,  1878,  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
while  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  Horn  Silver  Mine, 
known  as  the  Great  Bonanza  of  Utah. 
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CJ'iTNSLEY,  GEORGE,  mechanic,  of  Auburn,  Indiana^ 
J^  was  born  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
f{ff\  l-'li  of  September,  1S15,  and  was  taken  by  his 
S^Ps  parents  to  Ohio  in  1S16.  They  remained  in 
Wayne  County  ten  years,  then  removing  to  Seneca 
County.  In  1S38  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia  Noel; 
and  in  1841  removed  to  De  Kalb  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  In  1S43  he  was  elected 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  he  served  as  township  trus- 
tee for  twelve  years.  He  was  also  chosen  as  county 
commissioner  in  1S71.  His  occupation  has  been  that 
of  a  millwright  and  undertaker,  and  he  is  now  a  part- 
ner in  the  house  of  Nicholas  &  George  Ensley,  dealers  in 
agricultural  machinery.  He  stands  very  high  in  public 
esteem,  and  has  accumulated  a  large  property  by  indus- 
try and  economy.  He  owns  five  stores,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land.  He  has  led  an  exemplary 
life,  and  is  well  liked  by  his  fellow-citizens.  In  addition 
lo  the  employments  named  above,  he  has  been  a  director 
in  the  Eel  River  Railroad,  and  was  solicitor  on  the  Sag- 
inaw Rail*-oad.  He  has  had  ninechilclren,  seven  of  whom 
are  now  living. 

^ji'WIXG,  CHARLES  WAYXE.  was  born,  October 
'J.i'f  13,  179S,  at  the  village  of  Big  Tree,  near  Geneseo, 
(yl^  Livingston  County,  Now  York.  He  was  the 
"^Fo  oldest  son  and  second  child  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Ewing,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  Fort  Wayne.  An 
account  is  given  of  him  and  his  wife  in  the  sketch  of 
George  W.  Ewing,  elsewhere  in  this  book.  Four  chil- 
dren, who  survived  him.  are  still  living.  The  oldest, 
Mary  L.,  is  the  wife  of  P.  E.  Studabaker,  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana  ;  the  next  oldest,  Lavinia  A.,  is  the  widow 
of  the  late  Charles  D.  Bond,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana; 
the  next,  Catharine  E.,  is  the  wife  of  Eli  W.  Kearns, 
Esq.,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas;  and  the  youngest  is  Mer- 
ica  E.,  the  wife  of  Frederick  G.  Heath,  Esq.,  of  Grand 
Rapi.ls,  Michigan.  In  the  War  of  181 2  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Ewing  entered  the  North-western  Army,  under 
command  of  William  H.  Harrison.  He  was  in  the  fall 
campaign  of  1S13.  Charles  W.  Ewing,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  received  a  collegiate  education  in  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  studied  law  with  Judge  Este,  of  Cincinnati. 
Being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  first  began  his  practice  at 
Fort  Wayne,  where,  at  the  first  session  of  court  in  Allen 
County,  August  9,  1824,  he  was  appointed  prosecuting 
attorney.  He  must  have  held  that  position  about  two 
years,  for,  on  the  court  records  for  1826,  Charles  W. 
Ewing  presented  a  design  for  a  court  seal,  which  was 
accepted.  In  1S23  Wayne  Loc'ge,  No.  25,  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  was  organized  by  General  Tipton,  and 
Charles  W.  Ewing  elected  secretary.  About  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  Charles  Ewing  went  to  Detroit, 
where  he  jiracticed  about  tw(.  years,  and  marrying  Miss 
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Abigail  B.  Woodwonh,  June  5,  1S29.  In  1S32  he  re- 
moved to  Logan-port.  Indiana,  where  he  became  emi- 
nent as  a  lawyer,  and  was  several  years  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court.  He  aftenvards  resumed  his  calling  at 
Peru,  Indiana,  and  in  1835  returned  10  Fort  Wayne, 
where  he  continued  to  rise  in  his  profession,  being  the 
leading  lawyer  of  the  Fort  Wayne  bar,  and  several  years 
President -Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 
state  of  Indiana.  He  died  the  9th  of  January,  1843. 
In  his  private  deixjrtment  and  social  intercourse  he  was 
an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful as  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  safe  counselor  and  an  eloquent 
advocate.  In  either  branch  he  had  few  equals,  and  fewer 
.superiors.  .As  a  Judge,  he  was  prompt  in  his  decisions. 
His  opinions  were  learned,  clear,  and  perspicuous,  and 
generally  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  and 
equity.  He  was  a  warm  and  devoted  friend,  and 
prompted  by  the  most  liberal  and  generous  feelings  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  acquaint.inces.  He 
will  long  be  regretted,  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
until  the  last  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  shall  pass 
a«.-iy.  The  following  proceedings  were  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  Cass  County  Circuit  Court,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  court  and  members  of  the  bar,  held  at  the  court- 
hotise  in  Logan.-port,  Indiana,  February  21,  1S43  : 

•^  II7i^rrt2s,  During  vacation  we  have  heard  with  deep 
regret  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Ewing,  who  for  many  years  presided  over  this  court, 
and  who  had  long  been  kniiwn  as  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  its  bar;  therefore,  be  it 

"  /iV.vAir./,  That  in  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Ewing.  late 
dccca'^d,  we  recognized  the  firm,  dignified,  and  inde- 
pendent Judge,  the  learned  counsel,  eloquent  advocate, 
the  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the  noble  friend. 

"  Risch/d,  That  by  his  death  we  have  buried  a 
brother,  that  the  tiench  and  bar  have  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  brightest  ornaments  and  that  the  public 
has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

"  Racked,  That  although  no  outward  badge  can 
testify  the  heart's  feeling  for  the  dead,  yet  as  a  token 
cf  memory  each  member  of  the  court  and  bar  wear 
tlack  crape  upon  the  left  arm  during  the  present  session, 
.".nd  that  we  mingle  our  sympathies  with  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

"■  Resoked,  That,  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  north,  tal- 
ent, and  genius,  these  proceedings  be  written  among  the 
records  of  this  court;  th.at  they  also  be  published  in  the 
respective  newspapers  of  Logansport,  and  a  copy  thereof 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  widow  of  the  deceased. 

"J so.  \V.  Wright,  Chairman. 

••J NO.  S.  P.^TTF.KSON.  Secrrlitn:" 


J^  WI.NC.  COI.ONEI.  GEORGE  W.\>;HIXG  1  ON, 
jh'  departed  this  life  at  the  residence  of  Doctor 
.,  Charles  E.  Sturgis.  in  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  29th 
.  -•  of  May.  1866.  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
-As  the  Ewing  family,  of  whom  he  was  the  sur\iving 
male   member,   have   been   identified  with  the  early  set- 


tlement of  Indiana,  it  is  proper  (hat  a  historical  record 
should  be  |>erpeiuate<l  of  them,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
a  hisiorj-  of  the  family,  written  by  the  deceased,  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  His  father.  Colonel  Alexander 
Ewing,  was  of  Irish  j^arentage,  and  bom  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1763.  .\l  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army,  and  serred 
during  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  In  17S7  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  trading  expedition  in  what  was  then  called 
the  far  Xorth-west,  and  erected  a  trading  post  on  Buffalo 
Creek,  » here  now  stands  the  city  of  Buffalo.  A  few 
years  later  he  purchased  lands  on  the  Genesee  Flats, 
near  a  small  villagj  called  Big  Tree,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Geneseo.  Livingston  County.  New  York. 
In  1S02  he  removed  to  the  River  Raisin,  and  settled 
where  the  city  of  Monroe  is  now  standing.  In  1807  he 
moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Washington, 
now  called  Piqua,  remaining  there  and  at  Troy  notil 
1822,  when  he  made  his  final  removal  to  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  where,  on  the  27th  of  January.  1827,  he  de- 
parted this  life,  and  was  buried  on  a  spot  selected  by 
himself  near  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Cass  Streets.  The 
mother,  Charlotte  GriflSth,  was  of  Welsh  parentage,  and 
a  lady  of  great  excellence  and  moral  wonh.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  until  the  13th  of  March,  1S43,  when 
she  died  at  Peru,  Indiana.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was,  Sophie  C  relict  of  Smallwood  Noel,  Esq. ;  Charles 
W..  formerly  President-Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  bom  at  the  village  of 
Big  Tree,  above  referred  to;  William  ("»..  formerly  Jodgv 
of  the  Probate  Court  of  .Mien  County,  Indiana;  .Alex- 
ander H.,  a  successful  merchant  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
and  George  W.,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  bom  at 
Monroe,  Michigan;  Lavinia,  deceased,  married  to  the 
Hon.  George  B.  Walker,  of  Logansport,  bom  at  Piqua, 
Ohio;  and  Louis-i,  widow  of  the  late  Doctor  Charles  E. 
Sturgis  of  Fort  Wayne,  bom  at  Troy,  Ohio.  In  the 
year  1827  the  two  brothers,  William  G.  and  George  W., 
formed  the  widely  known  firm  of  W.  G.  &  G.  W.  Ewing. 
By  their  articles  of  copartnership  .ill  the  estate  Iwcame 
and  continued  to  be  the  common  property  of  the  firm, 
until  the  nth  of  July.  1854,  when  the  copartnership 
ceased  by  the  death  of  William.  During  all  that  time 
the  brothers  reposed  in  each  other  the  utmost  conli- 
dence,  and  no  settlement  of  accounts  ever  took  place 
between  them.  .After  the  death  of  William  G.  Ewing, 
George  W.  Ewing  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the 
work  of  winding  up  the  immense  business  of  the  da 
partnership;  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  former  con- 
fidential agents.  Messrs.  Miner  and  I.ytle,  succeeded  o« 
the  loth  of  October.  1S65.  in  making  a  full  and  com- 
plete settlement,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  administralon 
and  the  legatees  of  his  brother's  estate.  Colonel  George 
W.    Ewing  l>egan  hi-  business  career  by  establishing  a 
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trading-post  among'  the  Shawnee  Indians,  at  the  place 
where  now  stands  the  village  of  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 
In  1828  he  married  JNIiss  Harriet  Boiirie ;  and  in  1S30, 
with  other  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  he  removed  to  the 
junction  of  the  Wabash  and  Eel  Rivers,  and  there 
founded  the  prosperous  city  of  Logansport.  In  1S39  he 
went  to  Peru,  Indiana,  where  he  resided  until  October, 
1S46,  when  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  his  wife 
died,  January  24,  1S47.  In  July,  1S54,  on  account  of 
his  brother's  death,  he  returned  to  Kort  Wayne,  to  take 
charge  of  the  office  of  the  late  firm.  December  27,  1S65, 
he  was  stricken  down  by  an  attack  of  bilious  pneumo- 
nia, from  which  he  partially  recovered,  when  heart- 
disease  intervened,  and  he  lingered  along  for  five  months, 
having  suffered  intense  agony  of  body  and  mind,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  As  far  as  he  could, 
he  arranged  his  worldly  aflairs  to  his  satisfaction;  and, 
after  many  long  and  earnest  consultations  with  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Luers,  he  was  baptized,  and  partook  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  and  put  his  tru^t  in  the  Dispenser  of 
all  good.  From  that  time  he  appeared  to  lose  his  usual 
sternness  of  manner,  to  become  entirely  resigned  and 
composed,  and  finally  seemed  to  fall  asleep,  quietly 
passing  away.  At  his  particular  request,  made  on  his 
death-bed,  he  was  buried  in  conformity  with  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  his  body  being  deposited  in 
Lindenwood  Cemetery,  near  Fort  Wayne.  The  mon- 
ument in  Lindenwood,  although  the  finest  that  adorns 
that  beautiful  resting-place  of  the  dead,  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  perpetuate  Colonel  Ewing's  memory  with 
the  present  generation  of  Fort  Wayne,  who  will  never 
forget  one  whose  genius,  enterprise,  and  liberality  con- 
tributed so  much  to  place  the  business  of  the  city  upon 
the  solid  foundations  it  now  occupies. 


^j^ARRINGTON,  ALMOND  S.,  M.  D.,  of  Waterloo, 
J||\  De  Kalb  County,  Indiana,  was  born  December  4, 
^f^  1832,  in  Jamestown,  Chautauqua  County,  New 
e)i3  York.  He  is  a  son  of  Keeler  and  Assenalh 
(Southwick)  Farrington,  who  were  of  Scotch  descent. 
Their  ancestors  came  here  some  time  prior  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  Keeler  Farrington  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  the  saw  milling  and  lumber  business,  both 
in  Chautauqua,  New  York,  and  Portage.  Ohio.  He  was 
a  soldier,  and  served  in  the  war  with  England  in  1S13. 
The  Doctor  enjoyed  in  youth  but  limited  educational 
advantages.  At  the  age  of  five  years  his  father's  family 
moved  to  Portage,  Huron  County,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained about  twelve  years.  The  country  being  new, 
and  schools  receiving  the  support  of  no  public  fund, 
private  subscriptions  were  the  principal  dependence. 
This  was  obtained  with  much  difficulty  in  amounts  suf- 
ficient to  insure  one  for  the  winter.      Almond  attended 


irregularly  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  when,  in  1S49,  ^^s  family  removed  to  Indiana, 
and  located  near  Sedan,  De  Kalb  County,  where  his 
father  purchased  a  new  and  and  timbered  farm,  which 
they  began  clearing  and  improving.  Here  the  young 
man  remained,  assisting,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half;  but 
this  new  country  not  offering  the  school  facilities  he  de- 
sired, he  returned  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  where  he  again 
began  attending  the  district  school  during  the  winter 
for  two  years,  working  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  earn 
means  with  which  to  continue  his  studies.  In  1S52  he 
entered  Hiram  College,  at  Portage,  Ohio,  remaining  for 
five  years.  In  1S57  he  began  reading  medicine  under 
the  instruction  of  Doctor  Elisha  Hall,  of  Portage,  con- 
tinuing one  year,  when  he  entered  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated at  tlie  end  of  two  years,  receiving  his  diploma 
as  physician  and  surgeon  March  i,  1S60.  The  following 
month  he  located  at  Norwalk,  where  he  began  practice 
with  satisfactory  success.  In  1S62  he  removed  to  Sedan, 
De  Kalb  County,  Indiana,  and  stayed  until  1S69,  when 
he  sold  his  property  there,  with  a  view  of  removing  to 
Waterloo;  but,  being  unable  to  suit  himself  in  the  pur- 
chase of  property  in  the  village,  he  bought  a  farm  out- 
side of  its  limits,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
hiring  his  work  done,  while  his  own  time  was  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1871  Doctor  Farrington 
purchased  his  present  home  on  Maple  Street,  which  his 
good  taste  has  made  among  the  most  valuable  and  desi- 
rable residences  of  the  town.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  healing  art  in  this  county  for  the  past  eighteen 
years,  and  with  constantly  increasing  popularity,  and  is 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
business.  Doctor  Farrington  is  devoted  to  the  ^-Escula- 
pian  art,  acquiring  his  efficiency  by  close  application. 
He  has  an  energy  and  push  which  have  served  him  well, 
and  which  have  made  him  a  constant  student  and  seeker 
after  knowledge,  and  has  a  determination  to  excel,  which 
places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  compeers.  As  a 
surgeon,  Doctor  Farrington  has  always  met  with  good 
success.  Although  well  read  in  the  science,  and  a  skill- 
ful operator,  his  greater  merit  lies  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  His  visiting  list  is  large  and  extensive,  and 
is  a  more  flattering  eulogy  than  any  thing  we  might  say. 
He  is  a  typical  family  physician,  and  enjoys  in  a  marked 
degree  that  love  and  confidence  which  belong  to  such  a 
relation.  Of  strong  character,  a  cheerful  presence,  and 
a  sympathetic  heart,  he  is  always  calm  in  the  sick-room, 
impressing  anxious  friends  unconsciously  with  his  ability 
and  fidelity.  Doctor  Farrington  is  a  worthy  and  earnest 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Waterloo,  and  a  man 
of  deep  religious  convictions,  and  in  his  extensive  prac- 
tice is  well  qualified  to  administer  to  the  heart  and  mind 
as  WL-U  as  the  body.  While  his  well-directed  efforts  in 
the    pursuits  of  his   profession   have  placed  him  among 
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the  first  in  reputation  in  liis  couiUy,  lie  lias  l.uen  no  less 
successful  financially,  liaving  ac<iuirc(l  a  handsome 
competence.  In  polilics  ihc  Doctor  is  a  stalwart  Repub- 
lican, (inn  aii'l  uiicoinpioniising  in  the  support  and  de- 
fense of  liis  |)()lilical  convictions,  yet  generous  and  tol- 
erant of  the  views  and  sentiments  of  others  not  in  accord 
with  him.  lie  is  in  no  sense  a  politician  or  an  oflice- 
seeker.  He  is  an  earnest  and  consistent  advocate  of  the 
temperance  reform,  and  adds  the  force  of  example.  He 
is  in  sympathy  with  all  reforms  in  the  people's  interest. 
Doctor  Farrington  is  in  private  life  the  genial,  courteous 
Christian  gentleman.  He  was  married,  October  19,  1S61, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Link,  of  Union  Township,  De  Kalb 
County,  Indiana,  an  e.Ncmplary  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  a  considerate  neighbor,  and  a  mother  who  has 
the  strong  affection  of  her  children.  They  have  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Doctor  Far- 
rington is  now  in  the  prime  of  manhoo<I,  possessing  a 
robust  constitution  and  good  health.  Notwithstanding 
he  now  carries  in  his  body  seven  pieces  of  lead,  which  he 
received  from  a  gun  aimed  by  a  maniac,  while  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duty  in  1S71,  from  the 
eflects  of  which  he  for  some  time  lay  in  a  critical  con- 
dition, thanks  to  an  iron  constitution,  aided  by  a  correct 
life,  he  still  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  health. 


'^1[[7kRR.-\LL,  JO.SF.PH   D.,  a  leading  lawyer  of  I,.a. 

'||J\  gian,:;e,  Lagrange  County,  Indiana,  w.as  horn,  Jan- 
f^^^X  uary  23,    1840,   in   Fairfield,  Columbiana  County, 

K>iki  Ohio.  His  parents,  Jonathan  B.  and  Mary  (Dil- 
dine)  Ferrall,  were  natives  of  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and 
were  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  grandfather,  \V.  C. 
Ferrall,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  one  of  an 
army  of  insurgents  engaged  in  rebellion  in  that  country. 
lie  was  captured  by  the  government  troojis,  tried,  con- 
victed of  treason,  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  escaped 
through  the  aid  of  his  confederates,  fieeing  to  America 
and  settling  in  Loudoun  County,  \'irginia,  where  his  son 
Jonathan  was  born  in  1793.  In  iSoi  he  with  his  family 
was  part  of  a  colony  of  emigrants  who  removed  to  Ohio 
and  settled  in  Fairfield,  and  were  pioneers  of  Colum- 
biana County.  Jonatlian  I!.,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
still  resitles  in  Fairfield  and  is  now  eighty-seven  years 
of  age,  and,  with  the  exception  of  failing  eyesight, 
retains  his  faculties  to  a  wonderful  degree.  His  mind 
an<l  memory  seem  to  possess  that  freshness  and  force 
wdiich  characterized  him  many  years  ago,  while  his 
physical  health  is  good  and  constitution  strong.  His 
wife  was  a  descendant  of  Jesse  V.  Phillips,  the  founder 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  of  whom  she  was  a  grand- 
daughter. Joseph  D.  Ferrall  in  early  boyhood  attended 
school  in  the  w  inter  and  worked  on  the  farm  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  until   the  .age  of  fourteen    when    a   dif 


ference  of  opinion  as  to  his  future  calling  arose  between 
his  father  and  himself.  His  inclination  was  for  the  par- 
suit  of  the  law,  but  his  father,  who  belonged  to  the  soci- 
ety of  Friends,  declined  to  educate  him  for  thai  purpose. 
The  result  was  that  the  boy  at  the  above  age  left  home 
to  seek  his  fortune  on  his  own  account.  Having  acquired 
a  good  common  school  education,  he  at  once  entered 
the  New  Lisbon  Academy,  which  he  attended  for  six 
months,  walking  four  miles  each  way  daily,  after  which, 
in  order  to  he  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies,  he  went  to 
Hancock  County,  Virginia,  where  he  taught  a  select 
school  for  about  six  months,  giving  all  his  spare  time 
to  study.  He  attended  the  academy  at  Lisbon,  as  reg- 
ularly as  his  means  would  permit,  until  nineteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  began  his  favorite  study,  the  law,  read- 
ing in  the  office  and  under  the  instructions  of  Judge 
L.  P.  Potter,  with  whom  he  remaine<l  until  1861,  teach- 
ing school  winters.  In  August  he  was  commissioned 
lirs-t  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  assigned  to  the  recruit- 
ing service.  He  was  active  and  efficient  in  enlisting 
and  organizing  the  jad  Ohio  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and 
continued  in  the  recruiting  service  until  the  following 
winter,  during  which  time  he  did  remarkable  work  in 
that  way,  enlisting  the  most  of  five  regiments,  includ- 
ing the  32d.  From  overwork  and  exposure  in  outdoor 
speaking,  his  health  became  impaired,  disqualifying  him 
for  the  labor.  After  recovery  he  resumed  his  studies 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  April  25,  1863.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  .'\pril,  1864, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  I,  163d  Reg- 
iment Ohio  Infantry,  which  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Tenth  .Army  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  all  the 
intervening  engagements  of  General  Grant's  army  down 
to  the  capture  of  Richmond.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  in  June,  1S65,  he  removed  to 
Indiana  and  located  at  Lagrange,  resuming  the  practice 
of  the  law,  which  he  has  since  continued  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  business  and  a  steadily  growing  reputation  in 
his  jirofession,  and  being  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
large  and  lucrative  patron.age.  Mr.  Ferrall  occupies  * 
distinguished  position  among  his  brother  lawyers.  Mr. 
Ferrall  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  has 
never  ceased  to  be  an  earnest  student  and  an  extensive 
reader,  of  general  and  broad  culture.  His  legal  learning 
is  not  confined  to  reported  cases,  but  embraces  as  well 
the  elements  and  principles  upon  which  the  science  of 
law  is  based.  In  polilics  Mr.  Ferrall  is  a  determined  Re- 
publican. A  ready,  forcible,  and  popular  public  speaker, 
his  services  during  campaigns  are  always  in  demand. 
He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lagrange  County  from 
1S6O  to  l868.  In  religion  he  is  orthodox  in  belief,  not 
accepting,  however,  all  the  usages  and  dogmas  of  the 
local  Churches.  He  holds  himself  aloof  from  mcrobcr- 
•■liip  with    all.  but    is  a   liberal    contributor  lo  different 
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religious  organizations,  and  a  regular  attendant  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cluirch  of  Lagrange.  He  is  one  of  those 
foremost  in  advocating  all  projects  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  county  and  town.  He  was  married, 
October  29,  1867,  to  Miss  Verba  A.  Selby,  of  Bronson, 
Michigan.  She  died  November  I,  1S71,  leaving  one 
son,  John,  who  was  born  January  5,  1S70.  He  died 
June  27,   1S72. 

—    -Si)«>-  — 


WlRESTONE,  JOHN  B.,  of  Larwill,  Whitley 
^IJjy  County,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
foW  Ohio,  March  30,  182S.  His  father,  John,  was 
e)i£)  born  in  Maryland.  His  mother,  Rachel  I-lol- 
ler,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  They  were  parents 
of.  twelve  children,  six  of  whom  are  living.  John 
was  the  second  son  and  eleventh  child.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
with  his  cousin,  Professor  L.  Firestone,  at  Wooster, 
Ohio;  remained  with  him  three  years,  and  in  1S51 
located  at  Cannonsburg,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1855  he  re- 
moved to  Columbia  City,  Indiana  ;  remained  there  four 
years;  then  removed  to  Larwill,  where  he  now  resides, 
having  built  up  a  very  large  and  successful  practice. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  and  repre- 
sented Whitley  County  in  the  state  Legislature  of  1858 
and  1859;  was  candidate  for  state  Senator  in  1S76,  for 
Whitley  and  Kosciusko  Counties,  but  was  defeated  by 
twenty-six  votes.  He  is  a  Freemason  and  a  member 
of  the  Warsaw  Commandery  and  Scottish  Rites.  He 
has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  A. 
Orr,  of  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried October  17,  1848.  She  died  December  25,  1855,  at 
Columbia  City.  They  had  four  children,  of  whom  one 
son,  a  merchant  of  Pierceton,  survives.  December  4, 
1856,  the  Doctor  married  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  Miss  Re- 
becca H.  McHenry,  and  by  her  has  one  son. 


WOUST,  FRANKLIN  HENRY,  hanker,  of  Colum- 
Ijljy  bia  Cit\',  was  born,  January  10,  1825,  in  Delaware 
fe'3<  County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Henry  Foust,  of  Ger- 
'i'iS  man  descent,  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  during 
the  most  of  his  life,  a  local  preacher  of  the  Melliodist 
Church.  His  mother,  Mary  Olds,  is  of  English  descent 
and  connected  with  the  Olds  family,  whose  descendants 
have  become  prominent  in  Ohio  politics.  Their  family 
consisted  of  nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  surviving.  Mr.  Foust 
was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and  in  February,  1S48. 
went  to  Miami  County,  Indiana,  where  he  entered  the 
employment  of  Adam  Wolfe,  now  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Muncie.Indian.T,  and  engaged  in  peddling  fanning-mills. 


He  received  for  his  services  the  first  year  eight  dollars 
a  month.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  and  Mr.  Wolfe 
became  j^artners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Y.  H.  Foust 
&  Co.  In  the  winter  of  1850  Mr.  Foust  removed  to 
Columbia  City,  built  a  factory,  and  for  three  years  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  manufacturing  ^\'heat  fanning 
mills.  After  closing  that  up  they  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile life,  and  although  Mr.  F^oust  was  a  novice  in  that 
line  he  made  it  a  success.  He  conducted  it  eight  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Columbia  City  Bank  was 
opened  by  F.  H.  Foust  &  Co.,  and  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  been  successfully  managed  by  Mr.  Foust.  It 
is  situated  in  a  handsome  brick  block,  constructed  by 
the  firm,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest, 
vaults  and  safes  in  Northern  Indiana.  Mr.  Foust  is  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  and 
of  the  Republican  party.  Before  its  organization  he 
w\as  a  Whig,  but  during  the  short  life  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  party,  declined  to  join  its  ranks.  He  has  held 
offices  of  local  trust,  but  does  not  aspire  to  jiolitical 
fame.  He  was  once  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but 
as  the  duties  of  that  position  interfered  with  business, 
he  resigned  before  his  term  expired.  He  was  married, 
December  12,  1S50,  in  Columbia  City,  to  Miss  Maxie  A. 
Jones. 

fALE,  JESSE  M.,  a  lawyer  and  prominent  citizen, 
of  Angola,  Steuben  County,  Indiana,  was  born 
June  18,  1828,  in  Crawford  (now  Wyandot)  County, 
Ohio,  and  is  the  seventh  and  youngest  born  of 
Jesse  and  Jane  (Brown)  Gale.  They  were  natives  re- 
spectively of  Orange  County,  New  York,  and  Franklin 
County,  Ohio,  and  farmers  by  occupation.  The  father 
\;  as  of  German  descent,  and  his  grandfather,  Richard, 
emigrated  to  America  about  the  year  1766.  He  was  a 
man  of  marked  intelligence  and  influence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  lived,  and  left  a  numerous  poster- 
ity. His  son  Jesse  located  with  his  family  in  Ohio,  and 
there  died  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  birth  of  Jesse  M., 
leaving  his  widow  with  seven  small  children  to  support 
upon  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  And 
well  did  this  noble  woman  discharge  the  obligations  thus 
laid  upon  her.  In  1837  she  with  her  family  removed 
to  Indiana  and  located  at  Angola,  Steuben  County,  pur- 
chasing eighty  acres  of  wild  timbered  land,  one  mile 
south  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Angola,  and  with  the 
aid  of  her  larger  sons  set  about  clearing  and  improving 
it,  remaining  there  until  after  the  settlement  of  her  chil- 
dren, after  which  she  took  up  her  home  with  her  son 
Jesse,  with  whom  she  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She 
was  a  lady  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability,  strength 
of  character,  and  purity  of  purpose.  She  died  in  the  sev- 
entv-seventb  year  f)f  her  age.  Mr.  Gale's  ancestry  on  the 
nialtr.i.nl    side   ^^  as    Encbsli.      Morris    Blown,  hi-  grand- 
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fatlier,  was  a  captain  in  the  American  army  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  an<l  served  in  that  memorable  con- 
flict for  the  independence  of  his  country.  While  in  the 
service  and  absent  from  home,  his  neighborhood  was 
invaded  by  the  I'.iitish  and  Indians,  and  many  were  cap- 
tured, including  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  old 
and  decrepit,  and  placed  in  line  of  march  for  a  distant 
part  of  the  countr)'.  When  the  aged  and  enfeebled  could 
keep  pace  no  longer  with  the  procession,  they  were 
killed  by  the  murderous  savages.  Mr.  Brown's  mother, 
then  an  old  lady,  was  of  the  number  of  tho^e  slain  dur- 
ing that  terrible  march.  Our  subject  attended  common 
schools  only  in  the  winter,  working  on  the  farm  of  his 
mother  the  rest  of  the  time,  during  his  boyhood,  a  part 
of  tile  time  acting  as  clerk  in  tlie  store  of  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Gale,  at  Angola,  a  reference  to  whose  life  will 
be  found  in  the  sketch  of  A.  W.  Hendry,  in  this  work. 
Mr.  Gale  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  as  a  student  at 
Ontario,  Indiana,  the  Lagrange  County  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, where  he  remained  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  ]ierfected  his  studies  in  the  English  branches, 
and  attained  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  after  which  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  A.  W.  Hendry,  of  .-Vngola, 
where  he  remained  for  one  year.  He  subsequently 
attended  the  law  department,  at  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
during  the  term  of  1851-52,  his  precejilors  being  Profess- 
ors David  McDonnell  and  William  Otto,  the  latter  now 
reporter  of  the  L'uited  States  Supreme  Court,  after- 
ward entering  the  law  college  at  liallston  Springs,  Sar- 
atoga County,  New  York,  for  one  term  of  four  months, 
his  diploma  bearing  the  date  of  August  12,  1852.  Upon 
returning  to  Angola  he  formed  a  business  connection 
with  A.  W.  Ilendry  for  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  as  dealers  in  real  estate,  continuing  until  1S64, 
when  Mr.  Hendry  retired.  Mr.  Gale  continued  the 
business  on  his  own  account  for  a  year,  when  he  asso- 
ciated with  himself  E.  H.  Glasgow,  a  dissolution  taking 
place  in  1867.  Mr.  Glasgow  then  withdrew,  leaving 
Mr.  Gale  alone  until  1S76,  when  Mr.  L.  H.  Stocker  was 
received  as  a  partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gale  S: 
Stocker.  In  1S78  Doke  R.  liest  was  also  admitted  to 
the  linn.  They  rank  with  the  best  lawyers  in  North- 
eastern Indiana.  For  promptness,  method,  and  probity, 
they  perhaps  have  no  superior  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
In  connection  with  the  practice  of  law,  Mr.  Gale  in  1S56 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  owning  and  working 
at  different  times  several  farms,  of  which  he  now  h.is 
three,  one,  adjoining  the  city  of  .Angola  on  the  south,  of 
four  bundled  acres,  and  two  small  ones  a  little  further 
from  town,  comprising  all  together  about  five  hundred 
.iiid  sixty  acres,  all  supplied  with  modern  farm  imple- 
ments and  well  stocked  with  a  superior  grade  of  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep.  The  farms  indicate  subst.Tniial  thrift. 
.\s  a  lawyer  Mr.  Gale  occupies  a  distinguished  position 
among   his  professional    brethren.     In  the  trial  of  suits 


he  has  been  usually  successful.  The  careful  preparation 
of  his  cases,  his  watchfulness  over  the  just  interests  of 
his  clients,  his  knowledge  of  authorities,  his  ability  to 
see  and  utilize  the  strong  points  in  his  cause,  and,  above 
all,  his  earnestness  and  w  ell-known  integrity,  make  liim 
a  strong  advocate  before  c<iurt  and  jury  While  he  has 
achieved  distinction  in  his  profession,  he  has  been  no 
less  fortunate  in  money  matters.  Always  prompt,  me- 
thodical, and  attentive,  he  is  noted  for  his  financial  abil- 
ity, and  his  sound  powers  of  reasoning.  In  March, 
1S77,  Mr.  Gale,  in  connection  with  George  W.  and 
William  Wickwire  and  Alfred  Osborn,  instituted  the  An- 
gola Bank,  which  by  its  judicious  management  com- 
mands the  contidence  of  the  luibiic.  from  whom  it  re* 
ceives  a  liberal  patronage.  In  politics  Mr.  Gale  is  a 
thorough  Republican,  firm  and  decided  in  his  political 
convictions,  and  rea<Iy  and  earnest  in  their  support.  He 
is  not  a  member  of  .any  Church,  but  is  an  attendant 
and  a  liberal  contributor  to  all  religious  organizations 
of  Angola,  and  is  alway-  ready  to  aid  any  thing  which 
will  promote  the  best  moral  interest  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lives.  He  is  an  earnest  and  consistent 
temperance  man,  and  has  been  for  over  twenty  years 
lecturing  and  zealously  advocating  this  reform.  Mr.  Gale 
was  married,  June  6,  1856,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  daugh- 
ter of  Adam  Metzger,  of  .Angola,  but  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  of  German  descent,  and  a  man  of 
marked  intelligence  and  acquirements.  He  has  a  sound 
mind  and  good  judgment.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Gale,  is 
of  excellent  appearance,  and  has  many  kindly  traits  of 
character.  Her  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  gives 
her  great  influence  in  society.  She  is  jdeasing  in  con- 
versation and  is  active  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  lit- 
erary and  social  interests  of  the  community.  They  have 
had  three  children :  Frank,  born  May  22,  1857,  who 
died  March  6.  1873:  Delia  R.,  bom  December  I,  1S62: 
Waldo,  born  .August  14,  1865;  and  Marv-  R.  (adopted), 
born  December  9.  1875.  In  private  life  Mr.  Gale  is  a 
pleasant  and  dignified  gentleman.  His  habits  are  such 
as  to  win  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  people.  He 
is  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
activity  and  usefulness.  His  jinsiiion  is  assured  as  a 
lawyer,  as  a  business  man,  and  as  a  citizen. 


AMII.TON,  AI.LI'.N,  of  Fort  W.ayne,  Indiana, 
was  born  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  in  1798.  His  father,  .\nilrew  Hamil- 
■  .  ilton,  was  a  younger  son,  and  maintained  a  re- 
spectable .standing  .is  an  Irish  attorney.  For  many 
years  he  held  the  position  of  deputy  clerk  to  the  crown, 
an  oflice  which  not  only  conferred  on  him  some  honor, 
but  also  brought  him  a  good  income.     Generous  living, 
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however,  left  him  but  meager  accumiilalions  from  years 
of  prosperity,  and,  when  age  and  feebleness  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  position,  his  affairs  became  seriously 
embarrassed.  His  older  brother,  who  had  inheriteil 
the  family  estates,  had  meanwhile  become  involved  in 
expensive  litigation,  and  was  unable  to  render  him  any 
assistance.  Allen  Hamilton  early  learned  that  he  must 
depend  upon  his  own  exertions.  His  mother,  Elizabeth 
Allen,  was  a  noble  woman.  Reverses  neither  hardened 
her  sympathies  nor  destroyed  her  courage.  To  her  in- 
fluence, and  the  energy  of  purpose  with  which  she 
inspired  her  son,  he  ascribes  his  sul)sequent  success. 
Through  her  efforts,  he  spent  the  two  years  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  in  the  family  of  her  aunt — a  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  of  Donegal  County — wlicre  he  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  educated  and  refined  societv,  and 
attended  an  academy  in  the  vicinity.  Returning  in 
1813,  he  found  his  father's  affairs  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain,  and  accordingly  de- 
voted the  next  four  years  to  his  assistance.  An  account 
of  the  institutions  of  the  New  World,  obtained  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  returned  from  America,  led  him 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  emigrating,  as  the  speed- 
iest means  of  repairing  the  broken  fortunes  of  his  fa- 
ther's family,  and  of  securing  for  himself  the  advantages 
which  were  now  beyond  his  reach  in  his  native  land. 
The  thought  matured  into  a  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  raised  the  means  necessary  for  the  journey,  chang- 
ing his  original  plan,  he  sailed  for  Canada.  He  arrived 
in  Quebec  in  1S17,  and  delivered  his  letters  of  intro- 
duction, which  secured  for  him  immediately  the  promise 
of  a  situation  in  an  extensive  shipping-house.  Before 
he  could  enter  upon  his  duties,  an  attack  of  ship-fever 
consumed  his  means  and  undermined  his  health.  By 
the  advice  of  a  physician,  he  sought  a  milder  climate, 
but  at  Montreal  was  again  overtaken  by  disease.  On  his 
recovery,  finding  himself  penniless  and  friendless,  he 
disposed  of  his  superfluous  clothing  to  obtain  a  little 
money,  packed  his  remaining  effects  into  a  small  bundle, 
and  started  on  foot  for  the  United  States.  Crossing 
from  St.  John's  into  Vermont  in  an  Indian  canoe,  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  through  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
He  arrived  in  that  city,  worn  out  more  by  the  discourage- 
ments which  misfortune,  disea.se,  and  threatening  penury, 
in  a  strange  land,  could  not  fail  to  produce,  even  in  the 
stoutest  heart  and  most  enthusiastic  temperament,  than 
by  the  fatigues  of  his  long  tramp.  But,  as  courage 
seldom  utterly  fails  in  youth,  he  secured  the  cheapest 
respectable  lodging,  and  started  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. Day  after  day  disappointment  awaited  him. 
His  money  became  exhausted,  and  the  extreme  of  pos- 
sible misfortune  seemed  reached.  He  wandered  through 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  too  much  disheartened  to 
make  further  efforts,  until  by  chance  seeing  an  adver- 
tisement   for    Laborers    posted    on     the    door   nf   nn    iron 


store  he  entered  and  a.sked  for  work.  His  slight  form, 
anxious  looks,  and  respectful  manner  gained  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  the  proprietor,  a  benevolent  Quaker, 
who,  learning  his  history,  promised  him  assistance.  By 
this  means  he  secured  a  position  as  clerk,  with  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  besides  his  boaid.  He 
remained  in  this  situation  until  1S20,  having  an  increase 
of  salary  after  the  first  year.  Then,  learning  that  his 
cousin.  General  James  Dill,  was  clerk  of  Dearborn 
County,  in  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  he  determined  to 
visit  him,  and  afterwards  entered  his  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  law,  agreeing  to  write  six  hours  each 
day  for  his  board  and  the  use  of  the  library.  Three 
years  later,  on  the  invitation  of  Captain  Samuel  J. 
Vance,  then  register  of  the  land-office  at  Fort  Wayne, 
he  visited  that  point.  Its  natu'al  advantages  and  proba- 
ble future  importance  as  a  business  center  impressed 
him,  and  he  determined  to  make  it  his  home.  He  ac- 
cordingly entered  the  office  of  Captain  Vance  as  deputy 
register,  and  for  some  time  continued  his  legal  studies 
there.  Fearing  that  the  unprofitableness  of  his  profes- 
sion in  so  new  a  country  would  compel  him  to  forego 
his  long-cherished  plan  of  bringing  his  parents  to  this 
country,  he  relinquished  his  studies,  and  became  a  mer- 
chant. His  first  trade  was  with  the  Indians.  His  stock 
of  goods,  purchased  on  credit,  furnished  him,  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  with  capital  for  a  much  larger  business  than 
he  had  anticipated.  He  associated  with  himself  Cyrus 
Taber,  and  the  energy  and  unquestioned  integrity  of 
both  partners  soon  made  the  firm  widely  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  state.  Almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  business  operations  he  secured  the  confidence 
and  won  the  intimate  friendship  of  John  B.  Richard- 
ville,  for  many  years  the  principal  chief  of  the  Miami 
Indians.  This  man  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  his  na- 
tion—  a  clear-headed,  prudent,  far-seeing  diplomatist, 
\\'hose  influence  \\'ith  his  tribe  was  almost  unbounded. 
His  friendship  was,  therefore,  productive  of  substantial 
benefits  to  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  business  relations  with 
the  tribe.  This  confidence  was  never  abused.  The 
friendship  grew  and  strengthened,  and  for  many  years 
before  the  death  of  the  old  chief  he  took  no  important 
step  without  consulting  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  continued 
to  have  very  great  influence  with  the  tribe  after  the 
death  of  their  chief,  and  held  some  important  official 
positions  in  the  negotiations  of  the  government  with 
the  Miamis.  In  1S54,  and  again  in  1S38,  he  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  commissioners  ajipointerl  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  that  nation.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Van  Buren  one  of  the  commissioners  to  extin- 
guish the  Indian  titles  to  the  land  in  Indiana,  and  induce 
them  to  remove  West,  by  treaty  with  the  Miamis.  This 
treaty  was  effected  through  the  confidence  which  the 
Indians  felt  in  the  Wisdom   and  friendliness  of  bis  coun- 
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sel.  In  1841  Mr.  Hamilton  w.t;  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  agent  of  the  Miamis,  and  held  the  office  until 
the  close  of  that  administration.  In  this  semi-judicial 
position  he  was  guardian  of  the  Indians,  standing  be- 
tween their  interests  and  those  of  the  traders  who  had 
dealings  with  them,  custodian  of  the  large  annuities 
])aid  to  the  tribe  by  the  United  States  government,  and 
virtual  arbiter  of  all  disputes  which  might  arise  between 
the  Indians  and  their  creditors  and  debtors;  and  neither 
among  Indians  nor  traders  ever  arose  a  breath  of  suspicion 
as  to  his  integrity.  Besides  the  official  relations  with 
the  Indians,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  honored  with  other 
]>ublic  offices.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  sheriff,  to 
organize  the  County  of  Allen  ;  and  afterward  held  the 
same  office  by  choice  of  the  people  for  two  years.  In 
1S38  he  was  elected  county  clerk,  and  filled  that  office 
seven  years.  In  1850  he  was  chosen,  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  in  a  section  which  had  a  large  opposite  majority, 
over  a  very  popular  Democratic  candidate,  as  delegate 
to  represent  Allen  County  in  the  convention  to  revise 
the  state  Constitution.  His  influence  secured,  against 
much  opposition  from  both  parties,  the  adoption  of  a 
provision  authorizing  free  banks  and  granting  to  the 
Legislature  authority  to  establish  a  state  bank,  with 
branches.  The  wisdom  of  this  course,  though  much 
disputed  at  the  time,  was  afterward  very  generally  ap- 
proved. Throughout  the  entire  deliberations,  Mr. 
Hamilton's  influence  was  very  marked,  .•\lthough  not 
one  of  the  eloquent  men  of  that  body,  his  sound  com- 
mon-sense and  clear  judgment  often  gained  a  hearing, 
and  secured  to  the  state  a  constitution  which  is  con- 
servative, yet  in  no  way  a  barrier  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  reform  which  future  necessity  may  demand 
or  the  experience  of  other  states  suggest.  In  1858  Mr. 
Hamilton  w.as  elected  to  the  state  Senate,  and  served 
two  years  in  that  body.  He  accumulated  an  ample 
fortune  in  his  mercantile  and  real  estate  enterprise;  and 
on  the  organization  of  the  branch  bank  .at  Fort  Wayne 
he  became  its  president.  .'Vfter  its  reorganization  under 
the  national  banking  act  of  1S64  it  became  known  as 
the  Allen  Hamilton  National  Bank,  and  he  continued 
its  president  until  his  death.  This  occurred  August  23, 
1S64,  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  where  he  was  stopping 
on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  the  seashore,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  hope  of  improving  his  failing  health.  Judge 
Hamilton  was  married,  in  1829,  to  Emelia  J.  Holman, 
daughter  of  Jesse  L.  Holman,  of  Lawrenceburg.  Indiana, 
who  was  for  many  years  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
"f  the  state,  and,  later.  Judge  of  the  United  Slates  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  of  Indiana.  The  same  year 
he  sent  for  his  younger  brotlu-r  from  Ireland,  and  in 
1831  prepared  to  carry  out  his  cherished  plan  of  provid- 
ing a  home  for  his  parents  in  America  ;  but  the  death 
of  his  mother  prevented  his  wilcoming  her  with  the 
others.     Judge  Hamilton's  life  atTords  a  tine  illustration 


of  the  fact  that  under  our  republican  institutions  energy 
and  uprightness  alone  are  sufficient  to  open  every  avenue 
to  the  attainment  of  wealth  and  honor.  Between  his 
early  life,  when,  penniless  and  frientlless,  he  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  seeking  almost  in 
vain  for  the  most  menial  employment,  and  the  scenes 
amid  which  his  later  years  were  spent,  surrounded  by 
all  the  comforts  of  wealth,  known  and  honored  by  the 
greatest  men  of  the  nation,  the  contrast  is  a  great  one. 
But  the  chasm  is  not  wider  than  may  again  be  spanned 
by  the  capabilities  of  true  worth;  and  similar  success 
is  possible  to  every  young  man  who  will  follow  the 
principles  here  exemplified. 


ANNA,  SAMUEL,  late  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
was  born  October  18,  1797,  in  Scott  County,  Kcn- 
,  tucky.  His  father,  James  Ilanna,  removed  to 
^tf(i  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1804,  and  settled  on  a  new  farm, 
lying  contiguous  to  the  southern  boundary  of  that  town. 
Samuel's  earliest  employment  away  from  home  was  that 
of  post-rider.  In  this  humble  calling  he  passed  consid- 
erable time  traversing  the  then  wilderness  of  Western 
Ohio.  Subsequently  he  eng.aged  in  teaching  a  country 
school,  and  he  is  represented  as  having  been  a  vigorous 
disciplinarian.  He  attended  the  Indian  treaty  at  St. 
Mary's,  in  1S18,  in  the  character  of  sutler,  in  connection 
with  his  brother  Thomas,  furnishing  both  food  for  men 
and  provender  for  horses,  all  of  which  was  hauled  with 
an  ox  team  from  Troy,  Ohio.  By  this  operation  he 
realized  a  small  amount  of  money.  This  was  his  first 
substantial  acquisition.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Wayne  in 
1819,  when  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  found  the 
place  a  mere  Indian  trading-post,  with  very  few  white 
inh.ibitants.  Outside  the  post  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity there  were  no  white  settlers,  and  the  country  in 
every  direction  for  hundreds  of  miles  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness.  He  immediately  entered  upon  mercantile 
pursuits  in  a  small  way,  his  first  store-house  being  a 
rude  log  cabin  crcctcti  principally  with  his  own  hands. 
By  a  course  of  fair  and  honorable  dealing  with  his  In- 
dian customers,  and  then  with  the  whites  as  they  came 
into  the  country,  he  ac^piired  a  high  degree  of  regard 
and  consideration.  In  all  meetings  of  the  people  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  he  w.as  a  conspic- 
uous and  leading  actiir.  He  early  perceived  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  opening  an<l  improving  roads  and 
other  facilities  for  travel.  No  public  enterprise  of  im- 
portance was  ever  underl.iken  by  her  citizens  without 
his  concurrence  and  aid.  Soon  after  commencing  oper- 
ations at  Fort  Wayne  Mr.  Hanna  was  appointed  agent 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  a  position  which  he 
filled  for  a  number  of  years  to  entire  satisfaction.  He 
was    Associate   Judge  of    the  Circuit   Court,   and   wa» 
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repeatedly  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  As  bis  means 
accumulated  he  extended  his  mercantile  operations  to 
other  places,  particularly  to  Lafayette  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  to  Wabash  with  his  brother  Hugh,  and  to  South 
Bend  with  Colonel  L.  M.  and  E.  P.  Taylor,  from  all  of 
which  he  realized  large  returns.  He  became  an  exten- 
sive land  owner  in  the  Wabash  Valley  and  elsewhere. 
A  scheme  for  a  canal  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio  River  was  entertained  by  General  Washington  as 
one  of  the  possible  things  of  the  future,  but  the  public 
are  indebted  to  Judge  Hanna  for  the  first  practical 
conception  of  that  magnificent  project.  Judge  Hanna, 
David  Burr,  and  a  Mr.  Jones  were  appointed  canal 
commissioners.  Judge  Hanna  \\-ent  to  New  York,  pur- 
chased the  instruments,  and,  returning  by  wav  of  Detroit, 
packed  them  on  horseback  from  that  city  to  Fort  Wayne. 
Civil  engineers  were  scarce,  but  the  commissioners  pro- 
cured one,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  survey, 
six  miles  above  Fort  Wayne,  Mr.  Burr  operating  as  rod- 
man  and  Judge  Hanna  as  axman,  each  at  ten  dollars  a 
month.  The  second  day  the  engineer  was  taken  sick 
and  compelled  to  abandon  the  work,  Judge  Hanna  and 
Mr.  Burr  continuing  the  survey.  They  made  their 
report  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  Judge 
Hanna  secured  its  adoption  and  the  passage  of  an  act 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  W'abash  and  Erie 
Canal.  Judge  Hanna  was  Fund  Commissioner  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  negotiated  for  most  of  the  money  with 
which  the  work  \\'as  carried  on.  Perhaps  the  \\isdom 
of  Judge  Hanna  was  never  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  in  the  establishment  of  the  .State  Bank  of  Indiana. 
When  the  financial  embarrassment,  consequent  upon 
the  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank,  occurred,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  The  President  had  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  more  state  banks  to  sujiply  the 
deficiency  in  circulation.  But  a  charter  was  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  of  such  a  character  that  Judge 
Hanna  thought  it  ought  not  to  pass.  He  opposed  it 
with  great  power  and  ability,  and  was  principally  instru- 
mental in  defeating  it.  But  it  was  clearly  seen  that  a 
charter  of  some  kind  would  pass  at  the  next  session.  A 
committee  was  therefore  appointed  to  prepare  a  proper 
charter  during  the  vacation.  Judge  Hanna  was  made 
chairman,  and  to  him  was  confided  the  duty  of  drafting 
the  proposed  bill.  How  well  he  performed  the  duty 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  passed  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  almost  precisely  as  it  came  from  his 
hand,  and  was  approved  January  28,  1834.  Thus  was 
created  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana.  A  branch  was 
at  once  established  at  Fort  Wayne,  of  which  fudge 
Hanna  was  president  most  of  the  time,  and  lion. 
Hugh  McCuUoch,  subsequently  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  cashier  during  the  whole  time  of  its 
continuance.  In  1836  Judge  Hanna  purchased  the 
large    remaining  land    interest    of    Barr   and    McCorkle, 


adjoining  Fort  Wayne.  This  for  many  years  involved 
him  in  serious  financial  embarrassments.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  selling  lots;  but  sales  were  slow, 
money  very  scarce,  and  most  of  those  who  did  buy  were 
unable  to  pay  when  payments  were  due.  Such  was  his 
leniency  toward  his  debtors  that  he  for  years  suffered 
inconveniences  rather  than  distress  them.  Multitudes 
have  homes  to-day,  in  Fort  W'ayne,  who  are  indebted  for 
them  to  the  kindness  and  forbearance  of  Judge  Hanna. 
In  1S43  he  began  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  investment, 
lately  known  as  "  Hanna's  Addition,"  which  is  a  very 
extensive  and  important  part  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne. 
For  several  years  succeeding  1836  Judge  Hanna  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  the  affairs  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Branch 
Bank,  to  the  management  and  improvement  of  his  estate, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  social  relations.  During 
this  period  his  pet  project,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
was  opened  to  Toledo,  working  wonders  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  But  the  roads  leading  to  Fort 
Wayne  were  in  a  wretched  condition  much  of  the  time, 
and  their  improvement  became  a  subject  of  vital  ne- 
cessity. Fie  and  other  enterprising  gentlemen  organ- 
ized the  Fort  Wayne  and  Lima  Plank  Road  Company. 
In  order  to  give  the  work  a  start  Judge  Hanna  took 
the  contract  to  build  the  first  ten  miles  north  of  I'ort 
Wayne,  and  in  about  two  years  the  road  was  completed 
for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  the  first  improvement  of 
the  kind  in  Northern  Indiana.  When  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  Railroad  reached  Crestline  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  it  to  Fort  Wayne,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  Railroad,  Judge  Hanna  was  ready 
with  his  powerful  co-operation.  The  people  of  "Allen 
County  voted  a  subscription  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  its  capital  stock.  This  was  the  turning-point 
in  the  great  enterprise  at  that  time,  and  if  this  timely 
aid  had  not  then  been  given  the  work  would  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  It  was  difficult  to  find  responsi- 
ble parties  who  were  willing  to  undeitake  the  construc- 
tion, but  Judge  Hanna  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
In  1852,  in  connection  with  Pliny  Hoagland  and  the 
late  Hon.  William  Mitchell,  he  took  the  whole  contract 
from  Crestline  to  Fort  Wayne,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  miles,  and  in  November,  1S54,  over- 
coming the  most  formidable  obstacles,  the  cars  from 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  came  rolling  into  Fort 
Wayne.  In  1S52  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
way Company  was  organized,  and  Judge  Hanna  elected 
president ;  and  in  1856  the  cars  were  running  to  Colum- 
bia City,  and  considerable  grading  had  been  done  be- 
tween that  town  and  Plymouth.  It  had  then  become 
apparent  to  many  of  the  stockholders  as  well  as  man- 
agers of  the  separate  corporations  extending  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Chicago,  that  the  interests  and  convenience  of 
each  as  well  as  of  the  public  would  be  promoted  by 
merging    their    separate    existence    into   one    great  con- 
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solidaled  company.  Judge  llanna  early  and  earnestly 
espoused  this  idea,  ami  a  meeting  was  called  at  Fort 
Wayne  to  consider  and  act  upon  tlic  subject.  On  the 
first  day  of  .\ugust,  1856.  the  minor  corporations  were 
oblileraled  on  terms  satisfactory  tn  themselves,  and  the 
great  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Company 
succeeded  to  their  franchises.  The  Hon.  G.  W.  Cass 
was  elcclo<l  president  and  Judge  Hanna  vice-president, 
the  former  holtling  his  position  until  the  present  day 
and  the  latter  until  his  decease,  which  happened  on  the 
illh  of  June,  1866.  The  day  after  a  meeting  of  con- 
dolence was  held  at  the  court-house  by  citizens  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Judge  Hanna  was  a  life-long  student.  His 
love  of  nature  and  of  bocks,  and  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, were  ardent.  His  mind  was  wonderfully  retentive, 
nnd  he  accumulated  a  fund  of  information  on  all  the 
current  tojiics  of  the  day  that  was  rarely  surpassed, 
p.u'iicularly  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  pomology, 
which  for  years  he  had  madea  specialty.  His  knowledge 
was  varied,  extensive,  and  exact,  as  the  many  who  have 
li-lened  with  delight  to  his  discourses  will  remember. 
Though  approaching  the  limit  allotted  to  human  life  his 
capacity  for  labor  was  undiminished.  He  was  just  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  and  arduous  field  of  labor  and  res]ion- 
sibility,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  from  all  earthly 
cares.  Like  one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen,  he  may 
be  said  literally  to  have  '*  died  in  the  harness." 


ARTMAN,  EZRA  P.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Auburn,  was  born,  May  16,  1S41,  in  Lehigh 
County,  Pennsylvania,  the  issue  of  the  marriage 
'^v',  of  .Abraham  Hartman  with  Catharine  Russell. 
Abraham  Hartman  was  first  a  carpenter,  and  .subse- 
quently a  farmer.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  edu- 
cation and  ability,  a  conscientious  Christian,  and  for  a 
few  years  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  E|)iscopal  Church. 
He  was  of  Ceriuan  descent,  his  ancestors  having  emi- 
grated from  Germany  to  .\mcrica  some  time  before 
the  revolt  of  the  colonies.  His  grandfather,  John  Hart- 
man, was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch,  K.  I >.  Hartman,  enjoyed  even 
fewer  educational  advantages  than  most  children  of  the 
pioneers  of  a  new  country  ;  still  in  early  youth  he  at- 
tended, during  the  winter,  a  common  district  school. 
When  he  was  six  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  In- 
diana, and  settled  on  a  farm  three  miles  from  the  vil- 
l.ige  of  .\uburn.  There  were  few  inhabitants  in  that 
neighborhood  at  that  time.  Here  they  experienced  all 
she  toils,  hardships,  and  privations  incident  to  pioneer 
life.  Year  after  year  the  young  boy  trudged  manfully 
to  school,  a  part  of  the  time  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
until,  at  the  .age  of  seventeen,  he  had  acquired  a  good 
common  school  education.      That  he   might  pursue  his 


studies  further,  he  t.aught  school  each  winter  for  three 
years,  and  in  summer  attended  the  union  school  at 
Auburn,  living  in  that  place  as  much  of  the  time 
as  his  earnings  of  the  previous  winter  would  warrant. 
The  remainder  of  the  season  he  hoarded  at  home, 
walking  three  miles  each  day  to  and  from  his  school. 
During  this  period  he  not  only  became  master  of  an 
academic  education,  but  gave  much  time  to  general 
reading.  He  early  manifested  an  inclination  for  the 
law,  and,  while  leaching,  devoted  his  leisure  moments 
to  legal  studies,  under  the  instruction  of  J.  B.  Mor- 
rison, whose  office  he  afterwards  entered  as  a  student. 
In  the  fall  of  1861,  he  entered  the  Law  Department 
of  the  Michigan  State  University,  at  .Ann  .Arbor,  where 
he  remained  one  session.  Returning  to  Indiana,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but  before  he  had  eng.iged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  a  call  was  made  by 
the  government  for  additional  troops,  to  .assist  in  put- 
ting down  the  Rebellion,  to  which  Mr.  Hartman  read- 
ily responded.  He  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  was 
active  in  recrviiting  Comp.any  .\,  looth  Regiment  of 
Indiana  \'oIunteer  Infantry.  Of  this  company  he  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant,  .\ugust  13,  1S62,  and 
a  few  months  later  was  promotetl  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  Iwcamc 
captain,  in  which  capacity  he  hail  served  for  several 
months  previous.  After  the  organization  of  the  regi- 
ment they  were  ordered  to  Carlton,  Kentucky;  thence 
to  Memphis  Tennessee,  where  they  arrived  alxiul  the 
1st  of  November,  and  remained  until  the  26lh  of  the 
same  month,  when  they  were  attached  to  General 
.Sherman's  corps.  After  having  been  with  General 
Gr.int  in  his  attempt  on  Vicksburg  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  they  returned  to  Tenrcs-see,  and  went  into  win- 
ter-quarters at  Grand  Junction  and  Collierville.  Cap- 
tain Hartman  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  army  in 
its  movements  in  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  ami  was 
eng.aged  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  in  the  at- 
tack uixin  Jackson.  He  was  on  active  duty  every 
day  during  his  military  life,  and  was  regarded  by  his 
comr.ades  as  an  exemplary  man,  a  brave  soldier,  .iml 
an  efficient  and  faithful  officer.  It  was  impossililr, 
however,  for  him  to  remain  in  service  until  the  close 
of  the  conflict.  During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  he 
contracted  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  caused  him 
much  inconvenience  and  jiain,  and  rendered  it  impru- 
dent for  him  to  remain  in  the  army.  .After  an  ex- 
amination  by  the  medical  1  card,  he  «as  honorably 
discharged,  November  6,  1863,  and  returned  to  Indi- 
ana. Here  he  sought  meflieal  relief  in  vain,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1S64  went  for  trealmcnl  to  Clcvelaml. 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  years.  During  his  stay  in 
that  city,  although  unable  to  read,  he  gave  careful  at- 
tention to  the  law  lectures  in  the  Ohio  State  and  Union 
Law  College,  which  be  had  entered  as  a  student.     He 
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graduated  from  this  institution,  and  in  July,  lS66,  re- 
turned to  Waterloo,  much  improved  in  healtli  and  sight, 
and  began  tlie  practice  of  his  profession.  Soon  after  he 
was  nominated  as  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  and 
personally  canvassed  his  district.  Altliough  it  u  as  then 
Democratic  by  a  small  majority,  his  election  was  secured 
by  a  flattering  vote.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Representative  he  was  regarded  as  industrious,  able, 
and  conscientious.  At  the  close  of  the  session  he  re- 
turned to  Waterloo  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
The  following  October  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  At- 
torney of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  Circuit,  comprising 
the  counties  of  De  Kalb,  Steuben,  Noble,  Lagrange, 
Elkhart,  and  Kosciusko,  serving  for  three  years.  The 
duties  of  the  office,  extending  over  so  large  a  district, 
and  a  period  of  time  following  so  close  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  vast  armies  of  the  Civil  War,  made  the 
labors  varied  and  excessive,  flooding  the  courts  with 
criminal  cases,  all  of  which  Mr.  Hartman  prosecuted 
personally,  with  notable  success.  In  addition  to  these 
duties  he  retained  his  office  at  Waterloo,  where,  \v'ith 
the  assistance  of  J.  L.  Morlan,  who  became  associated 
with  him  in  January,  .lS68,  he  conducted  a  large  prac- 
tice. In  February,  1871,  Mr.  Flartmau  sold  his  business 
at  Waterloo  to  McBride  &  Morlan,  and  removed  to 
South  Bend,  where  he  practiced  law  until  July,  1873. 
He  then  came  to  Auburn,  and  formed  a  business  con- 
nection with  J.  E.  Rose,  which  is  now  numbered  among 
the  first  law  firms  in  Northern  Indiana.  For  probity, 
ability,  and  fair  dealing,  its  reputation  is  second  to  that 
of  none  in  the  country.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Ilartman 
has  been  eminently  successful.  His  early  habits  of  in- 
dustry, his  thorough  and  intelligent  research,  his  intense 
application  and  determination  to  succeed,  have  readily 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  business  men  of  his  com- 
munity, who  freely  intrust  to  him  the  jjrotection  of 
their  interests;  and  he  enjoys  not  only  their  esteem,  but 
that  of  the  influential  men  of  neighboring  cities.  The 
careful  preparation  and  good  conduct  of  his  cases,  his 
efforts  to  secure  justice  to  his  clients,  his  self-control, 
eloquence,  and,  above  all,  his  fairness  and  integrity, 
make  him  an  advocate  of  strong,  convincing  power.  His 
method  is  direct  and  his  manners  pleasing.  While  ex- 
celling as  an  advocate,  he  possesses  high  merits  as  a 
counselor,  for  which  his  familiarity  with  the  science 
of  law,  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  the  judicial 
and  independent  character  of  his  mind  eminently  fit 
him.  Mr.  Ilartman  is  a  pronounced  Rc|iHliliean, 
active  and  zealous  in  the  interests  of  the  party.  I:c- 
lieving  that  it  represents  the  only  true  principles  of 
a  free  government.  He  is  an  honoreil  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn,  in  which  lie  has 
been  for  inany  years  one  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
an  elder  since  1873.  The  material  and  moral  necessities 
of  the  Church  receive  from  him  valuable  support.      The 


temperance  movement,  as  well  as  all  other  reforms,  finds 
in  him  an  earnest  advocate  and  a  ^\■arnl  sympathizer. 
He  is  a  Mason,  of  the  Royal  Arch  degree.  October  15, 
1S68,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Cunningham,  daughter  of 
Levi  Cunningham,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bryan,  Ohio, 
and  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Hon.  E.  Foster,  of  that  place. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Mabel,  born  May  16,  1S70, 
and  one  son,  Walter  C,  born  February  11,   1S73. 


fENDRY,  ALANSON  W.,  a  farmer  and  prominent 
citizen  of  Angola,  Steuben  County.  Indiana,  was 
born  March  22,  1820,  in  Erie  County,  New  York. 
His  parents,  Samuel  and  Eunice  (Foot)  Hendry, 
were  natives  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The 
latter  was  of  English  descent,  and  the  father  of  Scotch 
extraction.  Thomas  Hendry,  the  first  of  that  name  in 
America,  lived  at  Bridgev\ater,  Massachusetts,  in  1740. 
His  son  James  removed  to  Harpersfield,  New  York, 
and  was  on  the  frontier  during  the  bloody  conflict  be- 
tween the  pioneers  and  the  Indians  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  finally  being  killed  by  them  and  the  Tories. 
His  son  Sairiuel  was  the  father  of  Alanson  W.  Hendry. 
He  was  by  occupation  a  blacksmith,  and  settled  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  at  Eden  Valley, 
where  the  son  was  born.  He  resided  there  until  1S2S, 
when  the  family  removed  to  Geneva,  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  remaining  one  year;  thence  to  Portage  County, 
and  stopped  the  saine  length  of  time,  when  they  went 
to  Twinsborough,  Cuyahoga  County,  staying  for  about 
eighteen  months  ;  after  which  they  went  to  Wellington, 
Lorain  County,  where  the  blacksmith's  business  was  con- 
tinued for  three  years.  In  1834  they  removed  to  Carlisle, 
purchasing  a  tract  of  wild  timber  land,  and,  in  connection 
with  blacksmithing,  engaged  in  clearing  and  improving  it. 
Mr.  Hendry  remained  with  his  father  until  his  majority, 
attending  common  district  schools  winters,  and  assisting 
in  and  abcmt  the  shop  and  farm  work  in  summer,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  become  master  of  a  good  English 
education.  In  1S41  he  began  reading  law  in  the  ofiice 
and  under  the  instructions  of  J.  D.  Benedict,  at  Elyria, 
Ohio,  r.eing  entirely  dependent  upon  self-effort,  and 
beginning  life's  conflict  without  ineans,  he  taught  school 
in  the  winters,  to  gain  time  for  study  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  In  the  fall  of  1S42  he  came  to  Indiana,  and 
located  at  Orland,  Steuben  County,  where  he  taught 
school  during  the  winter  of  1S42  and  1S43.  The  fcil- 
lowing  April,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  be- 
gan his  profession  at  Angola,  Avhich  he  continued  until 
1S65,  with  a  steadily  growing  practice  and  an  increasing 
popularity.  As  a  lawyer,  he  alv^-ays  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished position  among  his  professional  brethren.  In 
1S50,  in  connection  witli  the  practice  of  law,  he  engage<l 
HI    agricultural    pur-.uits,    which    he    continued    until    he 
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same  direction,  and  comprising  together  something  over 
four  lumdred  acres.  Both  are  desirable  for  their  loca- 
tion, and  valuable  for  their  improvements,  high  stale 
of  cultivation,  and  quality  of  soil.  In  1S65  he  engaged 
in  merchandizing  in  .Angola,  continuing  the  trade  until 
1S70.  Mr.  Mendry  has  been,  on  the  whole,  successful 
financially,  and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample 
competence.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
construction  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  .S.iginaw 
Railroad,  and  exerted  a  potent  influence  in  securing  its 
location  through  .Vngola.  To  its  support  he  contributed 
generously  of  his  means,  as  well  as  time  and  influence, 
lie  was  industrious  and  efTective  in  the  work  of  secur- 
ing its  right  of  way,  and  in  obtaining  and  collecting 
subscriptions,  and  in  many  ways  the  company  and  com- 
munity are  indebted  to  him  for  his  able  and  energetic 
services  in  the  interest  of  the  road.  Mr.  Hendry  is 
always  in  the  front  rank  with  those  advocating  improve- 
ments calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his 
town  and  county.  In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced  Re- 
]niblican,  firin  and  uncompromising  in  the  support  and 
defense  of  his  political  convictions,  active  in  the  w-ork, 
,Tnd  liberal  in  his  contributions  of  money  and  time  to- 
wards the  success  of  his  party.  He  is  not,  however,  a 
mere  follower  of  the  machine.  While  he  has  served  the 
])eo])le  in  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  it  has  been  from 
the  choice  of  the  people  more  than  through  his  own 
seeking.  In  1852  he  was  the  candid.ite  of  Ihe  Whig 
party  for  state  Senator  from  the  district  comprising  the 
counties  of  Steuben  and  Dc  Kalb.  Notwithstanding 
liis  party  was  usually  seven  hundred  in  the  minority  in 
the  district,  his  election  was  secured  by  about  eighty- 
five  votes.  In  1856  he  was  re-elected  to  the  position, 
giving  him  eight  successive  years  of  service  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  was  industrious,  ener- 
getic, and  conscientious.  In  1854  he  was  active  in  his 
elforls  to  prevent  Lieutenant-governor  Willard,  then 
president  of  the  Senate,  from  organizing  that  body  on  a 
fraudulent  b.isis  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  Demo- 
cratic majority.  While  a  member  of  the  Senate  he  was 
an  cfTieient  member  of  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
on  KIcctions,  and  on  Education.  In  religious  matters 
.Mr.  Hendry  may  be  classed  as  unorthodox,  believing 
that  to  do  good  and  live  purely  constitutes  a  good  and 
safe  religion.  June  15,  1S47,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Louisa,  daughter  of  Judge  Thomas  dale,  of 
.\ngola,  Steuben  County,  Indiana.  He  was  the  leading 
pioneer  of  the  counties  of  Steuben  and  Lagrange,  having 
located  the  land  upon  which  the  town  of  Angola  now 
stands  in  1S31,  where  he  settled,  and  subsequently  di- 
vided  it   into  building  lots.      He  w.is  n  man  of  marked 


ability  and  influence  in  his  town  and  county,  and  at  dif- 
ferent limes  received  at  the  hands  of  the  people  positions 
of  official  honor  and  trust.  He  was  three  years  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court;  in  1S36  and  1837  he  represented 
Steuben  anil  Lagrange  in  the  Legislature  ;  and  received 
other  expressions  of  favor  and  confidence  from  the 
public,  being  regarded  as  a  leader  among  his  friends 
and  neighbors  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  town,  county,  and  state.  He  died, 
January  23,  1S65,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
loved  and  lamented  by  his  family  and  friends.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hendry,  has  a  distinguisheil  appearance. 
She  is  generous,  kind-hearted,  and  of  warm  sympathies. 
They  have  had  four  ehihlren,  tliree  of  whom  survive: 
Thomas  P.,  born  March  30,  1S4S  ;  Maltie  E.,  born  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1850,  now  the  wife  of  George  W.  McISride,  a 
lawyer  at  Grand  Haven,  Michigan;  Oseola  A.,  born 
March  27,  1S52,  who  died  January  4,  1873;  Victor  11. , 
born  May  II,   1857. 


j[|ERBERT,  RALPH  P.,  a  farmer  and  prominent 
Tijl  citizen  of  Lagrange,  Lagrange  County,  Indiana, 
<3l4(  was  born,  December  II,  1812,  in  Connersville, 
'^^  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  son  of 
.Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Cummings)  Herbert.  They  were 
from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  maternal 
parent  is  of  Irish  extraction,  and  the  father  of  English 
descent.  Thomas  IL,  grandfather  of  Ralph  P.,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  1776,  and  fought  for  our  countr)''s 
freedom  and  national  existence.  His  son  Samuel,  inher- 
iting something  of  the  military  spirit  of  his  sire,  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  served  with  credit 
during  the  entire  conflict,  and  at  the  close  was  mus- 
tered out  and  honorably  discharged.  For  his  regular 
enlistment  he  was.  by  a  grateful  government,  granted 
a  bounty,  and  for  his  volunteer  campaign  in  Canada 
with  the  American  army  received  a  second  land  grant. 
Although  in  stiaightcned  financial  circumstances  he  was 
in  his  life  a  man  of  high  respectability  and  influence  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lived.  .\  tailor  by  trade,  he 
in  early  life  followed  that  occupation,  but  in  later  years 
became  a  farmer,  which  calling  he  pursued  during  the 
rem.iinder  of  his  life.  He  w.as  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  with  which  he  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected, an  exemplary  Christian,  a  respected  citizen,  and 
a  kind  and  considerate  friend  and  neighbor.  He  died 
in  1862  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Ralph  P.  Her- 
bert enjoyed  in  boyhood  and  youth  extremely  limited 
educational  .advantages.  At  the  age  of  about  eight 
years  he  moved  with  his  father's  family  from  Pennsyl 
vania  to  Ohio,  where  they  settled  upon  a  new  forest 
farm,  and  they  were  all  engaged  in  clearing,  tilling,  and 
iiTiproving  it  for  about  fifteen  years.  Here  he  attendc<l 
a  common  coiiniy  district  school  very  irregularly  durmK 
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the  winter  terms.  Schools  in  those  days  were  of  a  very 
indilTerent  character  and  supported  \\  liolly  by  private 
subscription.  The  necessary  means  for  the  payment  of 
teachers  were  obtained  with  difficulty.  Notwithstanding 
his  meager  scholastic  opportunities  Mr.  Herbert  had, 
during  his  minority,  acquired  sufficient  schooling  and 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  to  enable  him  to  compre- 
hend the  systems  of  commercial  life.  In  1S35  with  his 
father's  family  he  removed  to  Indiana  and  located  on  a 
prairie  farm  near  Lima,  L.agrange  County.  Here  Mr. 
Herbert  began  life  on  his  own  account  by  working  out 
on  a  neighbor's  farm  by  the  month,  wliere  he  remained 
for  two  years.  In  1S36  he  bought  a  tract  of  timber  land 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  began  clearing,  alternating  his  time  be- 
tween working  for  wages  and  the  improvement  of  his 
land  until  1841,  when,  having  erected  the  necessary 
building,  he  married  and  began  housekeeping  at  his 
own  home,  where  he  and  his  wife  remained  until  1S54. 
He  then  sold  his  farm  and  moved  to  Lagrange,  and  jnir- 
chased  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  village  on  the  west,  where  he  has  ever  since 
made  his  home.  About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  La- 
grange he  had  become  interested  in  real  estate  opera- 
tions, and  his  different  investments  placed  him  among 
the  largest  land -owners  in  Lagrange  County.  As  a 
farmer  Mr.  Herbert  has  ever  taken  a  representative  posi- 
tion among  his  neighbors,  and  his  adaptability,  appli- 
cation, and  judicious  management  have  always  in  his 
agricultural  pursuits  won  him  a  financial  success,  by 
which  he  has  acquired  a  handsome  competence.  In 
1S50  he  engaged  with  D.  McKinley  as  a  tanner  and 
currier,  and  in  the  shoe-making  business  at  Ontario, 
Indiana.  Disposing  of  his  share  in  1S53  he  engaged,  in 
connection  with  his  brother  James,  in  selling  goods,  at 
Lima.  After  two  years  they  removed  their  stock  to 
Sturgis,  where,  after  its  continuation  for  about  ten  years, 
he  bought  his  brother's  interest,  and  continued  selling 
on  his  own  account  for  two  years,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  goods  to  Eleanor  Herbert,  since  which  he  has  given 
his  undivided  time  and  attention  to  his  farm  property 
and  to  his  inoney  interests.  In  1S70  he  with  Richard 
Hubbard  and  James  Herbert  opened  a  private  bank  at 
Lagrange.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  business,  Mr. 
Herbert  purchased  his  partner's  interest  and  associated 
his  son  Henry  M.  with  him,  continuing  the  house  until 
1876,  when  with  the  aid  of  others  it  was  merged  into 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Lagrange,  in  which  Mr. 
Herbert  is  a  stockholder.  His  early  education  being 
that  of  a  farmer  his  comfort  has  been  found  in  that 
pursuit,  in  which  he  takes  much  pride  and  interest,  giv- 
ing marked  attention  to  the  improvement  and  breeding 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  He  is  a  good  calculator, 
financier,  and  business  man.  In  politics  he  sympathizes 
with  the  Republican  party,  anrl  is  uncompromising    in 


his  political  convictions.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  joined  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  in  which  he  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  elder  for  ten  years.  He  is  a  liberal  contributor 
to  its  temporal  necessities,  and  adds  much  to  its  moral 
and  social  advancement.  Mr.  Herbert  is  respected  and 
trusted  by  all,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  substantial, 
successful,  and  exemplary  citizens  of  Lagrange.  He  was 
married,  November  25,  1S41,  to  Miss  Sarah  McKinley, 
of  Steuben  County,  Indiana,  a  lady  of  worth,  personal 
attractions,  purity  of  character  and  endowments.  They 
have  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  survive:  Cath- 
erine A.,  born  May  20,  1S45;  John  E.,  born  August 
27,  1S50,  died  February  17,  1S51  ;  Henry  M.,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1S52,  and  Sarah  A.,  born  February  22,  1S56. 


JJ  OSTETTER,  HENRY,  a  wealthy  farmer,  of  Lig- 
"TIi  onier,  Noble  County,  Indiana,  was  born,  July  14, 
K-cl  1S13,  in  Chillicothe,  Ross  County,  Ohio.  His 
^''sl  parents,  Henry  ajid  Catharine  (Maughmer)  Hos- 
tetter,  were  natives  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  of  Ger- 
man and  Scotch  descent.  Mr.  Hostetter's  grandfather, 
Ulrich  Hostetter,  emigrated  from  Cermany  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  located 
in  Greenbrier  County,  Virginia,  afterward  removing  to 
Rockingham  County  in  the  same  stale.  Henry  Hostet- 
ter received  in  youth  education  in  the  common  schools, 
but  was  ajiprenticed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  learn  the 
tanner  and  currier's  trade.  His  term  was  no  sooner 
completed  than  he  felt  compelled  to  abandon  the  occu- 
pation on  account  of  failing  health.  In  the  spring  of 
1831  he  accompanied  his  father's  family,  who  had  during 
this  time  moved  from  Chillicothe  to  Lancaster,  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  to  that  portion  of  Indiana  now  known  as 
Perry  Township,  Noble  County,  where  they  began  clear- 
ing a  large  tract  of  land.  Of  the  following  five  years  he 
spent  three  on  the  farm,  and  the  remaining  two  as  sales- 
man in  the  employment  of  Spencer  &  Dawson,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  He  then  attended  school  at  Goshen, 
Indiana,  for  four  months.  After  leaving  school  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do,  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  teaching  school  the  remaining 
four  months,  up  to  July  5,  1S39,  when  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Margaret  Ann  Harsh,  who  had  emigrated  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  with  her  parents  from  Logan,  Hocking 
County,  Ohio,  in  1837,  to  the  town  of  Ligonier,  and, 
as  many  early  pioneers  have  done,  walked  the  whole 
way,  a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles.  After 
marrying  he  settled  on  a  piece  of  thick,  heavy  timbered 
land  in  the  Hawpatch,  two  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Ligonier,  and  commenced  clearing  U])  a  farm,  contin- 
uing to  improve  it  until  it  is  at  present  one  of  the  best 
in  the  county.      He  left  the  farm  in  1853,  moved  to  the 
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town  of  Ligonicr  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
and  the  general  collecting  business.  In  religious  views 
Mr.  Hosteller  is  a  liberal,  although  educated  according 
to  the  siriclesl  religious  views,  as  was  also  his  wife.  He 
joined  the  Masonic  Fraternity  in  1S53,  in  which  he 
1ms  licl'l  all  siaiions,  being  still  an  active  member.  It 
must  iml  be  inferred,  however,  judging  from  his  lim- 
ited advantages,  that  he  was  almost  uneducated.  On 
the  contrary,  so  well  had  he  improved  his  opportunities, 
thai  he  now  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  that  jiart  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hostelter  belongs 
to  ilie  Republican  school  of  politics.  He  is  earnest  in 
the  su|iport  of  his  jiolitical  convictions  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  party.  He  has  held  many  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  from  the  desire  of  his  political  friends  and 
not  at  all  from  his  own  wishes.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
county  assessor  and  wns  a  candidate  for  re-election  in 
I.S42,  bul  was  defeated  by  only  three  voles,  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  for  their  other  candidates  being  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  In  1S40  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Legislature,  county  appraiser.  He  held 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Pejce  for  fourteen  succes- 
sive years,  and  also  was  township  assessor  for  twelve 
years,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  school  board.  His 
long  continuance  in  official  position  by  the  people,  un- 
solicited by  him,  is  a  sufiicient  tribute  to  his  efficiency 
and  fitness  for  public  place.  As  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  county,  Mr.  Hostetler  has  witnessed  the 
magical  transformation  of  its  forests  into  farms,  its 
plains  into  sites  for  villages,  and  its  paths  into  high 
roads.  I.igonier  has  changed  from  a  few  log  huts  into 
a  tliriving  town  of  twenty-live  hundred  inhabitants,  with 
churches,  school-houses,  banks,  newspapers,  shops,  and 
warehouses.  Mr.  Hostelter  is  now  sixty -seven  years 
of  age,  but  hardly  looks  to  be  fifty.  He  is  still  in  the 
uninterrupted  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  mental  and 
physical.  His  business  enterprises,  which  have  gener- 
ally proved  successful,  have  never  been  jeopardized  by  a 
mania  of  speculation.  He  now  enjoys,  with  his  wife, 
who  i^  still  living  and  hale  and  hearty,  an  ample  com- 
IK'tence.     They  have  four  children  living. 


lOUGII,  JOHN",  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  bom  at  Mid- 
Jjli  dlebury,  Vermont,  June  14,  1S18,  and  died  at  I'ort 
Wayne,  January  30,  1875,  in  his  fiflysevenlh  year. 
njii  He  was  the  son  of  Doctor  John  Hough,  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  learning  and  marked  ability,  who  w.is 
graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1S02.  He  was  successively 
the  pupil  of  such  men  as  John  .\dams,  Moses  C.  Welch, 
Uev.  Joel  Benedict,  Levi  Hart.  D.  D.,  and  Doctor 
Dwight,  of  New  Haven.  In  i8t2  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  langu.ages  in  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont, which   position   he   held    till    1817,  when    he   was 


transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology,  which  I  e  held  till 
1825;  he  was  then  restored  10  the  chair  of  languages, 
which  he 'held  till  1838,  when  he  was  chosen  the  first 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature.  The  father, 
so  able  and  competent,  assitiuously  superintended  and 
directed  the  education  and  training  of  his  son.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  when  young  Hou  ;h  grad- 
uated at  Middlebury,  in  1S38,  he  was  noticeably  pro- 
ficient in  all  the  branches  of  study  usually  pursued  at 
college,  and  that  his  general  reading  and  culture  wen- 
much  more  extensive  than  is  usually  attained  by  young 
men  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Im- 
pelled by  that  indomitable  energy  which  distinguished 
him  in  after  life,  Mr.  Hough,  soon  after  graduating  and 
before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  determined  to  rely 
alone  upon  his  own  resources.  He  left  his  New  England 
home  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  family  of  Doctor 
Taylor,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  he  remained 
something  over  a  year,  when  he  was  elected  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  Ncwburn  Academy,  in  the  same  state,  after- 
wards filling  a  similar  position  in  Colnian  .\eadcmy,  at 
South  Canebrake,  Alabama.  Though  filling  these  re- 
sj>onsible  positions  with  great  credit  and  ability,  his  en- 
ergetic character  required  a  wider  and  more  active  field 
of  operation.  He  therefore  abandoned  the  profession 
of  leaching,  and  leaving  the  South,  went  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  began  the  study  of  law.  These  studies  he 
])ursued  with  his  usual  energy  during  the  years  1841  an«l 
1842;  and,  having  passed  an  examination  and  been  ad- 
mitted 10  the  bar,  removed  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1S43,  and 
settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his  new  profession  with 
ardor  and  energy ;  and  his  efforts  were  soon  crowned 
with  eminenl  success.  He  was  first  a  mcmlier  of  the 
firm  of  Worihinglon  &  Hough,  afterwards  of  Hough  .'v 
Day,  then  Hough  &  Turner,  and  in  later  vears  with 
some  others.  In  all  these  relations  Mr.  Hough  was  a 
hard-working,  intelligent,  and  successful  business  man. 
One  of  his  enterprises  demands  more  special  mention. 
This  was  his  connection  with  the  large  manufacluiing 
firm  of  Jones,  Bass  S:  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Hough  was  a 
member.  This  establishment  was  a  pioneer  among  the 
manufactories  of  Fort  W.ayne,  and  did  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  present 
prosperity  of  that  city.  Indeed,  while  his  sound  judg- 
ment ill  business  matters  led,  as  it  necessarily  would,  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  private  fortune,  he  was 
never  forgetful  of  the  true  interests  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
few  men  have  done  more  for  its  advancement.  Bul  he 
was  not  alone  a  sagacious,  successful  man  of  business. 
Every  movement  calculated  10  benefit  his  fellow-men 
found  in  him  an  active  advocate  and  liberal  supporter. 
In  all  moral  reforms  he  was  a  fearless  leader,  stopping 
not  to  ask  if  it  were  popular,  but  only  "Is  it  right?" 
He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church   of   Fort    Wayne,   and    though   lie  accepted    ihe 
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doctrines  of  this  Church  and  relied  upon  their  truth 
with  a  simple  and  assured  confidence,  there  was  none 
of  the  bigot  or  zealot  about  him.  As  a  Christian  he 
was  charitable  and  tolerant,  ever  ready  to  accept  as  a 
brother  in  Christ  every  one  who  looked  to  Him  as  his 
Savior,  however  much  he  might  differ  from  him  in  the 
details  of  religious  opinion.  In  social  and  domestic  life 
Mr.  Hough  was  almost  a  perfect  model.  As  a  husband 
he  was  kind  and  affectionate,  as  a  parent  considerate 
and  indulgent,  as  a  friend  generous,  just,  and  steadfast, 
as  an  associate  cheerful,  intelligent,  and  agreeable.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Hough  was  identified  intimately  with 
almost  every  public  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object 
the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  and  a  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  which  was  due  in 
a  marked  degree  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hough.  As  the 
agent  of  Eastern  land-owners  he  sold  one-half  the  lands 
in  Allen  and  adjoining  counties  to  the  present  occu- 
pants. While  carefully  preserving  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  his  employers,  he  at  the  same  time  sought  to 
bring  into  market  all  unimproved  lands,  and  always 
preferred  as  a  purchaser  the  man  who  intended  to  set- 
tle down  and  cultivate  the  soil.  And  he  so  managed 
his  land  business  that  he  was  never  compelled  to  sue  or 
oppress  an  honest  purchaser.  If  the  purchaser  would 
work,  and  was  doing  sometliing  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily, Mr.  Hough  would  promise  him  extension  from  year  to 
year,  and  finally  enable  him  to  save  and  secure  for  him- 
self and  family  an  independent  home.  But  for  this  gen- 
erous and  kindly  regard  for  the  men  of  toil  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hough,  many  families  in  Allen  and  adjoining 
counties  now  enjoying  independent  and  competent 
homes  would  have  been  destitute.  The  people  owe 
him  much,  and  hence  their  profound  respect  and  regard 
for  him.  Mr.  Hough  was,  in  a  large  degree,  a  success- 
ful man.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  for  vast  wealth, 
and  could  he  have  lived  ten  years  longer  would  have  been 
one  of  the  ricliest  men  in  the  West.  It  was  not  through 
that  penuriousness  which  clings  to  pennies  and  fears  ex- 
penditure, that  distrusts  men  and  shrinks  from  associa- 
tions and  combinations,  that  Mr.  Hough  sought  success. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  faith  in  those  around  him, 
possibly  too  much.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  com- 
bined effort  and  associated  means,  and  was  therefore 
not  only  fitted  for  large  enterprises,  but  conducted  his 
own  affairs  on  broad  and  liberal  principles.  He  gave  to 
every  enterprise,  and  something  to  every  one  who  asked. 
He  was  in  every  sense  a  genuinely  public-spirited  man, 
full  of  charity  and  generous  toward  all.  The  great 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Hough's  mental  organization  were 
energy,  courage,  and  hopefulness.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty which,  by  ceaseless  effort,  he  would  not  undertake 
to  overcome ;  tliere  was  no  danger  he  would  not  face 
unflinchingly  and  manfully:   no  glnom  upon  whose  dark- 


ness his  own  buoyancy  did  not  cast  the  bow  of  hope. 
With  these  qualities  he  could  not  fail  to  be  what  he 
was — a  successful  man  in  the  best  and  truest  sense. 
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UGHES,  REV.  THOMAS  EDGAR,  pastor  of  the 
^fr]  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Lagrange,  Indiana, 
«^t|  is  the  son  of  William  and  Martha  (Wells)  Hughes, 
^-i  who  were  natives  of  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania, 
of  Scotch  and  Welsh  ancestry.  The  Hughes  family 
are  notable  for  their  ministerial  proclivities.  Rev. 
Thomas  Edgar  Hughes,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
during  his  life-time  an  active  pioneer  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and,  after  one  year  spent  in 
theological  study  under  Doctor  McMillan,  was  licensed 
to  preach,  October  17,  179S.  He  was  the  first  minister 
of  the  Gospel  who  settled  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  He 
educated  four  of  his  sons  fo^  the  ministry — Revs.  Will- 
iam Hughes,  John  D.  Hugnes,  Watson  Hughes,  and 
James  R.  Hughes.  He  died,  after  forty  years  of  useful 
work  in  the  cause,  May  2,  1S3S.  His  son.  Rev.  William 
Hughes,  is  a  man  of  marked  al)ility,  of  strong  religious 
convictions,  devoted  to  his  mmisterial  duties,  earnest,  ■ 
efficient,  and  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  his  sacred  call- 
ing, \^hich  he  followed  for  forty-five  years.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  labor  of  his  profession, 
in  Loudonville,  Ohio.  We  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  the  Loudonville  Dctiicaat : 

"The  first  settlers  of  this  part  of  the  country  have 
been  gathered  in,  and  the  second  class  that  came  on 
the  stage  are  fast  disappearing;  and  of  these  Rev.  Will- 
iam Hughes  stands  out  in  conspicuous  view.  He  is  so 
on  account  of  his  long  stay  and  a  life  of  usefulness, 
praised  by  all,  and  censured  by  none.  He  located  in 
Greene  County  in  1S29,  when  this  country  was  almost 
a  wilderness,  and  was  for  thirty-six  years  the  regular 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Perrysville,  taking 
it  in  its  infancy  and  building  up  in  all  that  constitutes 
Church  worth.  It  is  a  worthy  monument  to  his  patient 
and  arduous  labors.  At  the  same  time  he  was  dividing 
his  labors  with  other  localities  retiuiring  ministerial  aid 
and  instruction.  He  was  the  pioneer  minister  at  Lou- 
donville, Ohio,  beginning  his  labors  in  a  fruitful  field 
for  missionary  work,  preaching,  praying,  and  singing  to 
crowded  houses,  himself  the  only  acknowledged  Chris- 
tian in  the  room.  Here,  in  time,  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  a  gratifying  visitation  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
viction and  conversion.  He  is  now  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year  of  age.  Although  enfeebled  physically,  he  yet  re- 
tains his  mental  faculties  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and 
still  has  all  his  former  freshness  and  zeal  in  the  interest 
of  his  life-work." 

He  has  been  as  successful  as  his  father  in  rearing  his 
children  in  the  fear  and  love  of  the  Lord.  All  of  them 
are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while  he  h.as 
contributed  three  of  his  ^ons  to  the  large  army  of  cler- 
gymen.     For  generations  the  race  of  Hughes  have  been 
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remarked  for  (heir  strong  religious  conviclions.  Within 
the  near  relntionshipof  living  brothers,  uncles,  and  cousins 
of  our  subject,  a  score  of  able  and  useful  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  are  to  be  found  ;  and  the  number  of  the  relatives 
who  are  woilhy  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
can  be  counted  by  the  dozens.  T.  Edgar  Hughes  was 
born,  November  29,  1S32,  in  I.oudonville,  Ashland 
County,  Ohio,  and  received  a  limited  education  in  the 
common  district  schools  of  those  days  in  the  new  coun- 
tries of  the  West.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
the  Vermilion  Institute,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  Tlien  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  the  Miami 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  with  marked  dis- 
tinction, July,  1855,  delivering,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  a  thesis.  The  following  September  he  attended 
the  theological  seminary  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  re- 
maining for  two  years,  and  graduating  April,  1S57.  In 
1858  he  was  ordained,  and  settled  in  his  first  pastoral 
charge  at  Springdale,  Ohio,  when,  after  eight  years  of 
successful  labor,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Consiantine, 
Michigan,  remaining  four  years.  In  1870  he  removed 
to  Lagrange,  a  charge  he  has  since  filled,  with  a  steady 
and  substantial  growth  in  the  Church  numerically,  .is 
well  as  a  marked  advancement  of  its  spiritual  interests. 
For  eight  of  the  ten  years  of  his  ministrations  at  L.a- 
grange  he  has  also  supplied  regularly  once  a  week  the 
pulpit  of  the  Lima  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has 
grown  under  his  leadership.  He  now  meets  his  con- 
gregation with  the  gratifying  consciousness  of  having 
seen  their  house  of  worship  fully  completed,  nicely  fur- 
nished, and  i>aid  for,  at  a  cost  of  six  thousand  dollars, 
prior  to  its  dedication.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  during 
the  twenty -two  years  of  constant  pastoral  labor  Mr. 
Hughes  has  never  been  without  a  charge,  and  in  all  of 
them  he  has  witnessed  a  constant  and  healthy  spiritual 
growth  of  his  flock,  and  many  times  has  rejoiced  ex- 
ceedingly at  the  manifestations  of  a  generous  outjiouring 
of  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Lord.  While  in  charge 
of  the  Springdale  Church,  through  a  short  protracted 
eflbrt,  his  labors  were  especially  blessed,  resulting  in  a 
short  time  in  doubling  his  membership.  Mr.  Hughes  is 
an  industrious  student.  He  reads  extensively  and  thinks 
profoundly.  He  is  of  dignifieil  presence,  yet  genial  and 
familiar  in  manner,  and  is  readily  approachable  by  the 
humblest  individual.  As  a  jireacher  he  is  original  and 
suggestive,  and  possesses  many  popular  elements,  and 
one  may  listen  to  him  both  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
His  talents  are  exceedingly  versatile,  rendering  him  a 
good  converser,  an  elTcctive  debater,  and  a  valuable 
counselor.  As  a  speaker  he  is  logical  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  t.ilks  with  force  and  dignity,  evincing  thought 
and  reflection.  His  advocacy  is  impressive,  his  language 
correct,  his  sentences  full  and  complete,  and  his  conclu- 
sions satisfying.  His  method  is  direct,  and  his  sentences 
both  grace  and  advance  the  cause  he  advocates.      .As  a 


pastor  he  is  attentive,  eflicient,  and  pleasing,  and  takes 
a  high  position  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
Church  and  congregation.  Their  interests  are  safe  in 
his  hands,  and  he  is  readily  interested  in  all  reforms. 
During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Hughes  visited 
our  armies  at  the  front — once,  March,  1S63,  at  Vicks- 
burg,  where  he  remained  about  four  weeks;  again,  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  at  Chattanooga,  for  about  six  weeks,  and 
lastly,  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  February,  1S65 — and 
on  each  occasion  devoted  his  time  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  in  preaching  to  the  soldiery.  In 
his  duties  he  was  constantly  called  upon  to  administer 
to  the  heart  and  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  His  clear 
and  intelligent  faith  gave  him  power  to  speak  words  of 
counsel  and  administer  comfort  that  will  alw,iys  be  cher- 
ished in  many  memories.  Mr.  Hughes  is  foremost  with 
those  advocating  temperance  refoim,  and  was  the  pres- 
ident of  the  temperance  union  upon  its  organization  in 
Lagrange.  He  was  married,  April  29,  1857,  to  Miss 
Myra  A.  Cross,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  a  devoted  wife,  a  self- 
sacrificing  mother,  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  a  kind 
and  considerate  neighbor  and  frienci.  She  died  March 
25,  1867,  leaving  four  children,  the  youngest — twins — 
infants,  and  the  eldest  of  the  others  then  but  five  years 
old.  The  20th  of  November  following  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bartlett.  of  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  a  lady  of  personal  attractions  and  marked 
ability,  sincere  in  her  religious  convictions,  an  active 
and  valued  leader  in  the  Sabbath -school  and  other 
Church  work,  and  of  great  usefulness  m  the  support 
she  gave  her  husband  in  his  sacred  labors.  She  was  a 
worthy  mistress  of  her  household.  She  died  April  26, 
1879,  loved  and  regretted  by  all.    Two  sons  survive  her. 


\  DDINGS,  HIRAM,  a  farmer  and  leading  citizen  of 
H  ,  Alien  Township,  Noble  County,  Indiana,  was  bom 
.:  v  Janu.ary  14,  1S14,  in  Boston,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 
"^;  His  parents,  Henry  and  Sarah  (Mettlan)  hidings 
were  by  occupation  farmers,  and  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  they  lived  until  iSlI,  when  they  married  and 
emigrated  to  Portage  County,  Ohio.  In  1S36  they  removed 
with  their  family  to  Indiana,  .and  located  in  Noble  County, 
just  south  of  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Kcn- 
iLiUvillc,  but  then  m  the  primeval  forest.  Henry  Idilings 
was  born  June  5,  1790,  and  during  the  War  of  1812  with 
England  was  a  soldier  in  the  .American  army,  receiving 
for  his  services,  forty-one  years  thereafter,  a  land  war- 
rant for  160  acres  of  land.  He  died  September  II, 
1872,  being  then  eighty-two  years  old.  He  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  whose  ancestry  emigrated  to 
America  during  the  early  history  of  this  country,  set- 
tling in  the  state  of  Virginia.  Hiram  Iddings  received 
in    boyhnoil    and    early   youth  extremely   limited  educa- 
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tional  advantages;  only  such  as  were  afforded  liy  the 
common  schools  of  a  new  country.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  married,  and  in  iSj6  with  his  family  of  wife 
and  two  children  removed  to  Indiana.  He  arrived  after 
a  journey,  with  an  ox  team,  of  twenty-one  days,  in 
company  with  his  father's  family  and  some  others.  He 
settled  upon  a  tract  of  timbered  land  in  Noble  County, 
about  one  mile  south  of  his  present  beautiful  home,  and  at 
once  commenced  clearing  and  tilling.  The  township  at 
that  time  could  boast  of  only  three  small  log  cabins, 
with  a  population  of  about  fifteen  souls,  the  families  of 
Samuel  Rice,  now  dead,  and  George  Ulmer  and  Alpheus 
Baker,  who  are  now  living.  In  1837  Mr.  Iddings  drew 
up  and  circulated  a  petition  for  the  organization  of  the 
township,  and  presented  it,  with  ten  or  twelve  names, 
to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  consisting  of 
Joseph  Bristol,  Joseph  Hostetteler,  and  Abram  Pancake. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iddings  the  township  was  called 
Allen.  Mr.  Iddings  has  lived  in  his  present  home  for 
about  forty-four  years,  with  short  intervals  of  absence  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  official  positions  or  business  de- 
mands, and  has  made  agriculture  his  principal  business 
of  life.  He  has  spent  many  years  in  official  capacities. 
Educated  in  the  old  Whig  school  of  politics,  he  allied 
himself  to  that  party  as -long  as  it  existed,  and  \\'hen  it 
was  merged  into  the  Republican  organization  he  became 
its  earnest  adherent.  He  is  always  ready  and  earnest  in 
the  support  and  defense  of  his  political  convictions.  He 
is  zealous  in  the  advancement  of  party  measures,  and 
has  by  common  consent  assumed  the  leadership  in  his 
own  and  surrounding  counties.  He  exerts  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  state  and  national  capitah.  In  1841  he 
was  made  deputy  postmaster  in  the  absence  of  Hon. 
William  Mitchell,  who  then  held  the  office,  serving  till 
1844,  and  filled  the  office  of  school  commissioner  hy 
election  and  re-election  from  1844  to  1848.  In  1S61  he 
received  an  appointment  as  warden  of  the  state-prison 
at  Michigan  City,  which  he  resigned  after  a  service  of 
about  two  years,  to  accept  the  office  of  provost  marshal 
of  the  Tenth  District,  a  position  he  held  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  May,  1S67,  Mr.  Iddings  was  appointed 
pension  agent,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for  eight 
years.  During  his  twenty-one  years  of  official  services, 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  has  been  marked  with  ability, 
energy,  and  courtesy,  and  with  an  efficiency  and  integrity 
which  secured  him  the  respect  and  commendations  of 
both  his  political  friends  and  opponents.  As  a  farmer 
and  a  business  man,  and  in  public  life,  he  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  representative  citizen  of  his  town  and 
county.  He  is  now  among  the  large  real  estate  owners 
of  the  county,  owning  more  than  one  thousand  acres  in 
different  tracts.  In  1S68  he  platted  forty  acres  on  the 
south  of  the  town  into  city  lots,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Iddings  addition  to  the  city  of  Kendallville.  Mr. 
Iddings  is  a  good  financier  and  careful  business  man.    His 


judgment  seldom  is  wrong  in  matters  of  business  policy, 
and  his  may  be  regarded  as  a  notable  example  of  the 
exercise  of  those  sound  business  principles  which  win 
success.  He  was  married  April  4,  1833,  to  Miss  Row- 
ena  Greenman,  of  Portage  County,  Ohio.  She  died 
January  6,  1S59.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children, 
seven  of  whom  survived  her.  November  I,  1S60,  he 
was  united  to  Miss  Delilia  (Cole)  Schutt,  of  Batavia, 
New  York,  a  lady  of  marked  appearance,  possessing 
many  amiable  traits  of  character,  native  endowments, 
and  personal  att.ninments,  and  highly  respected  for  her 
moral  excellence.  She  is  warm-hearted,  benevolent,  and 
generous,  and  is  a  wife  to  share  cheerfully  and  uncom- 
plainingly with  her  husband  the  hardships  and  perplex- 
ities of  life.  They  have  had  two  children,  one  son  and 
one  daughter,  both  of  whom  are  dead. 


OHNSON,  REV.  HENRY,  pastor  of  the  First 
IJ  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Auburn,  DeKalb  County, 
^  Indiana,  was  born,  June  13,  1848.  in  Naples,  On- 
>£e)  tario  County,  New  York,  and  is  a  son  of  John  J. 
and  Matilda  (Webb)  Johnson,  who  were  also  natives  of 
Naples,  and  were  both  of  English  descent.  Henry,  in 
youth  and  early  manhood,  enjoyed  good  educational 
advantages  in  the  schools  and  at  the  academy  in  Na- 
ples, and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  had  acquired  a 
notable  proficiency,  at  which  time  he  emigrated  with 
his  father's  family  to  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  where  he 
resumed  his  studies  at  the  Crown  Point  Academy,  un- 
der the  instructions  of  Professor  T.  II.  Ball,  continuing 
until  the  fall  of  l86g,  when  he  entered  the  freshman 
class  of  the  Hanover  College,  at  Hanover,  Indiana, 
whence  he  was  graduated  with  marked  distinction  April 
10,  1S72.  Mr.  Johnson's  rapid  progress  in  his  studies 
was  so  marked  as  to  elicit  expressions  of  pride  and 
admiration  from  his  old  preceptor,  Professor  Ball,  of 
Crown  Point.  In  1872  Mr.  Johnson  entered  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Chicago,  continuing  until  the  spring 
of  1875,  when  he  received  a  pastoral  call  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Auburn.  Accepting  it, 
he  found  a  small  number  of  members  and  a  meager 
congregation,  with  a  diminutive  and  uninviting  edifice. 
This  being  his  first  charge  he  entered  into  the  work  of 
the  ministry  with  all  his  native  industry  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  by  his  untiring  efforts  has  accomplished  a  work 
that  would  have  turned  the  head  of  most  young  preach- 
ers. During  his  administration  the  membership  of  the 
society  has  increased  from  seventy-eight  to  over  two 
hundred,  mostly  by  profession  of  faith.  Mr.  Johnson 
possesses  many  elements  of  popularity  and  success  as  a 
preacher.  His  talents  are  exceedingly  versatile ;  he  is 
original  and  suggestive,  and  is  always  listened  to  with 
both  |ilensurc  and  profil.      He  is  a  good  conversational- 
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ist,  an  tfTLClivc  dcbalcr,  ami  a  valuable  counselor.  He 
is  an  untiring  invesligalor  of  truth,  both  scientific  and 
moral,  still  young  in  years  but  ripe  in  culture,  capable 
of  leading  in  learned  circles  of  science,  theology,  or 
literature,  yet  kind  and  genial  to  the  most  lowly  and 
poor.  With  all  his  ministerial  duties  he  linds  time  to 
enrich  his  store  of  knowledge  by  extensive  reailing  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  literature.  All  combine  to 
make  him  an  advocate  at  the  bar  of  his  Master  of  strong 
convincing  power.  He  speaks  to  his  people  both  orally 
and  from  manuscript,  having  from  long  practice  become 
proficient  in  the  latter  mode  of  preaching.  He  dis- 
courses with  case,  force,  and  eloquence.  As  a  writer  he 
is  ready,  terse,  comprehensive,  and  elegant  in  style.  His 
almost  unprecedented  success  in  building  up  the  member- 
ship of  his  Church  is  equaled  by  the  advancement  which 
its  material  interests  have  received.  During  his  connec- 
tion with  this  people  his  congregation  have  removed 
from  the  old  church  which  they  formerly  occupied  into 
a  new  one,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun  in 
1876,  and  completed,  furnished,  and  dedicated  Janu- 
ary, 1877.  The  bell  calls  together  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  in  the  city.  The  church  is  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of  the  state,  sp.v 
cious,  and  admired  for  its  architectural  beauty  and 
fini.sh.  Mr.  Johnson's  style  of  delivery  is  one  of  impas- 
sioned earnestness,  which  accompanies  every  word,  and 
impresses  his  hearers  with  the  idea  that  there  is  sincer- 
ity and  truth  in  what  he  utters,  and  carries  conviction 
to  every  heart.  To  his  teaching  and  precepts  he  adds 
example,  thus  giving  .another  key  to  the  great  success 
that  has  crowned  his  efforts.  Since  his  advent  in  Au- 
burn he  has  been  winning  not  only  the  confidence  and 
love  of  his  people,  but  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
public.  He  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-fellows.  He  was  married,  July  13,  1876, 
to  Miss  Ciddy  A.,  daughter  of  C.  S.  Hare,  of  .-Vuburn, 
a  prominent  business  man  of  his  town,  and  noted  for  his 
moral  and  intellectual  worth,  a  loving  husband,  a  kind 
and  indulgent  father,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
His  death  occurred  November  4,  1872.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  is  highly  esteemed.  Her  .acquirements 
are  varied,  and  she  is  a  worthy  wife  of  an  exemplary 
husb.and.  The  enviable  jiosition  which  Mr.  Johnson 
occupies  in  his  profession,  .as  a  citizen  and  .as  a  man,  is 
doubly  appreciated  by  him  for  having  been  due  largely 
to  personal  effort.  Although  possessing  a  thorough 
collegiate  education  it  was  subst.antially  self-attained, 
as  he  labored  during  his  vacations,  and  at  all  times 
when  out  of  school,  for  means  with  which  to  pursue  his 
studies.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  republican  institutions 
like  ours  is  ih;it  so  many  rise  from  obscure  ]iositions  and 
without  wealth  to  fill  (he  foremost  places  in  the  iiatinn, 
.is  Lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  divines,  business  men, 
journalists,  or  sl.Tlesnun. 


^I^AN.MNG,  JOSEPH  R.,  an  enterprising  merchant 
J;T.  of  Auburn,  was  born  November  16,  1829,  in 
fT)^  Cadiz,  Harrison  County,  Ohio.  His  father,  a 
^^  native  of  New  Jersey,  removed  to  Ohio  in  1828, 
after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Pennsylvania.  He  marricfl 
Susan  Switzer,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren— Joseph  K.  being  the  third  child.  Mr.  Lanning, 
senior,  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  political  and 
otherwise,  but  took  no  public  part  in  politics.  He  died 
in  1875,  •'"  Jonesville,  De  K.alb  County,  Iniliana,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-three.  Joseph  R.  Lanning  had  hut 
limited  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education.  When 
nine  years  of  age  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store,  contin- 
uing as  such  until  his  twenty-fourth  year,  when  he  re- 
moved to  De  Kalb  County,  Indiana,  and  taught  school 
for  two  years.  It  should  be  here  staled  that  while  .Mr. 
Lanning  received  scholastic  instruction  but  a  few  months 
only  during  his  earliest  years,  he  subsequently  pursued 
a  systematic  course  of  self-culture,  by  which  he  was 
fitted  to  become  a  successful  teacher  in  the  public  school 
work.  In  1S57  he  w.is  m,arried  to  .Miss  Margaret  Deetcr, 
of  De  Kalb  County,  Indiana,  by  whom  he  has  had 
seven  children.  A  son,  George  L.,  who  is  now  of  age, 
is  eng.aged  in  the  study  of  medicine  with  Doctor  Spooner, 
of  Auburn.  From  1858  to  i860  Mr.  Lanning  served  as 
postmaster,  which  position  he  resigned  upon  being 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  the  last-named  capacity 
he  acted  for  four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1867  he  was 
elected  Circuit  Clerk,  and  after  serving  four  years  was 
complimented  by  a  re-election.  In  1872  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  which  indorsed  the 
nomination  of* Horace  Greeley  for  President.  He  has 
since  been  honored  by  his  party  on  various  occasions. 
In  1874  he  W.1S  elected  the  first  president  of  the  First 
National  Hank,  which  position  he  filled  for  two  years. 
Latterly  he  has  been  actively  and  exclusively  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  Mr.  Lanning  is  an  upright, 
honest,  .and  public-spirited  citizen.  He  has  always  been 
liberal  in  his  views,  and  ranks  as  a  representative  man 
of  Auburn  and  its  vicinity. 


J?) 

^;::eonard,  Wellington  v..  m.  d.,  of  Albion. 

J  J.  was  born  October  5,  1S34.  in  Miami  County,  <lhio. 
'■(TX  His  parents,  Joseph  and  Julia  (Kenshaw)  Lcon.ard, 
jj[,:v  were  natives,  res|>cctively,  of  Vermont  and  Pcnn- 
sylv,ania.  Gilbert  Leonard,  father  of  Joseph,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  army  of  Washington,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  the  close  of  the  conflict.  \\.  one  lime 
during  his  service  .as  a  soldier,  his  wife,  with  her  child, 
yet  an  infant,  was  compelled  to  fly  from  her  home,  and 
seek  safety  from  the  enemy  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
where  she  lay  secreted  for  three  days  and  nights  wi''"- 
out  fooil  or  drink,  suffering  intense  .agony  both  of  body 
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and  mind.  The  school-days  of  Wellington  were  most 
conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  any  real  intellectual  de- 
velopment by  tlie  incompetent  teachers  who  presided 
over  the  subscription  schools  two  or  three  months  in  the 
winter.  When  not  in  school  his  lime  was  given  to  hard 
work,  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  In  1850  his  fa- 
ther removed  to  Indiana,  locating  at  Wolf  Lake,  Noble 
County,  where  he  bought  a  farm.  In  the  spring  of  1S52 
Wellington  went  to  Xenia,  Ohio,  with  a  view  of  becom- 
ing an  architect.  He  pursued  that  calling  during  the 
day-time,  and  attended  night'  school  evenings.  The 
double  labor  proving  too  much  for  his  strength,  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  drafting.  In  the  fall  of  1S55  he  re- 
turned to  Wolf  Lake,  where  he  attended  a  select  school 
for  one  year.  He  soon  after  entered  the  office  of 
Doctor  D.  W.  C.  Denney  as  a  student,  where  he  read 
medicine  for  two  years;  but  during  that  time  he  taught 
one  term  of  school.  In  1859  he  attended  lectures  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  the  spring 
of  i860  he  returned  to  Wolf  Lake,  and,  in  connection 
with  Doctor  William  C.  Williams,  began  tlie  practice 
of  medicine.  The  partnership  continued  until  1861, 
when  the  latter  entered  the  army.  In  1S63  he  again 
attended  lectures,  this  time  at  Cincinnati  Medical  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  in  1864,  receiving  his 
diploma  March  4.  Returning  to  Wolf  Lake,  he  resumed 
his  practice,  continuing  until  1S66,  when  he  went  to 
Chicago  and  attended  Rush  Medical  College  for  one 
term,  at  the  end  of  which  he  received  the  ati  aindein 
degree;  after  which  he  returned  to  his  old  field  of  labor 
and  remained  until  the  April  of  1S66,  when  he  removed 
to  Albion,  and,  in  company  with  Doctor  Dunshee,  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession.  After  two  years 
the  partnership  was  dissolved.  His  practice  has  steadily 
increased,  until  it  is  now  large  and  lucrative.  Doctor 
Leonard  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  his  compeers.  He 
is  a  thorough  student,  and  devoted  to  his  profession, 
his  extensive  reading,  with  his  long  attendance  at  med- 
ical lectures,  giving  him  an  advantage  over  his  less  fa- 
vored brethren.  The  following  extract  concerning  Doc- 
tor Leonard  is  taken  from  Butler's  "Medical  Register 
and  Directory  :*' 

"Wellington  Y.  Leonard,  M.  D.,  Albion,  graduated 
Cincinnati  College  Medicine  and  Surgery,  March,  1S64; 
nd  eundt'in.  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  1866;  mem- 
ber of  Medical  Society  Noljle  County,  Indiana;  member 
of  North-eastern  Indiana  Medical  Society;  and  member 
of  American  Medical  Association.  He  was  county 
physician  from  1867  to  1S75;  is  surgeon  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Albion." 

In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced  Republican,  and  firm 
in  his  political  convictions.  With  him  politics  is  a 
principle,  and  not  a  business.  He  is  not  an  aspirant 
for  office.  The  places  he  has  held  have  been  in  the  line 
of  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  not  with  the  expectation 
of    profit.     He    was    a    member   of    the    Albion   school 


board  for  three  years,  and  was  foremost  in  projecting 
and  constructing  the  Albion  school  building,  which  is 
to-day  the  pride  of  the  town,  and  a  monument  to  the 
enterprise  of  its  projectors.  In  the  spring  of  1879  ^^ 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  town  board  of  trustees. 
He  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
in  which  he  has  advanced  as  far  as  the  Chapter.  In 
religious  convictions  he  is  orthodox.  He  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  all  evangelical  Churches,  and  contributes  of 
his  means  lilierally  to  iheir  support.  He  was  married, 
November  19,  1S57,  to  Miss  Amanda  Place,  of  Phrenix- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  four  children,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 


'^I^'OCKHART,  ROBERT  McBRIDE,  lumberman, 
3'!^  of  Waterloo,  De  Kali)  County,  Indiana,  was  born 
y^  June  22,  1S32,  in  Richland  County,  Ohio.  His 
t^S^  jiarents,  James  and  Jane  (McBnde)  Lockhart,  were 
natives  of  Ireland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  former  was 
born  August  S,  1793,  in  Tyrone  County,  from  which 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1S19,  landing  at 
and  locating  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  when  he 
went  to  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ministerial  duties,  was  engaged  in  distilling 
whisky  and  the  manufacture  of  other  liquors,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  he  had  learned  the  business,  and 
afterward  engaged  in  it  on  his  own  account.  In  1828 
he  came  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  resumed  the  occupa- 
tion, continuing  until  1842,  when,  through  the  influence 
of  his  SOILS,  R.  M.  and  W.  C,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  youth,  had  imbibed  strong  prejudices  against  the 
making  and  selling  of  liquor,  he  closed  the  establish- 
ment, and  engaged  in  farming  until  1856,  when  he  sold 
his  farm  and  removed  to  .Smithfield,  Indiana,  where 
his  sons,  R.  M.  and  W.  C,  had  preceded  him.  He 
engaged  with  them  in  the  hard  wood  lumber  business, 
in  which  they  had  been  for  some  time.  Mr.  James 
Lockhart  was  a  man  of  marked  intelligence  and  sound, 
practical  judgment,  quiet  and  unassuming  in  manner,  but 
a  friend  and  neighbor  whose  counsels  were  frequently 
sought.  In  early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  but,  being  situated  in  after  years  where  no 
Church  of  that  denomination  existed,  he  united  with 
the  Presbyterians,  and  to  tliem  he  adhered  during  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  August  20,  1S77,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Robert  M.  Lockhart  had  the 
advantages  of  common  schools  until  he  was  eighteen, 
when  he  attended  for  two  years  the  high  school  at  Lex- 
ington, Ohio,  which  closed  his  days  of  attendance.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  engaged  in  school-teaching  win- 
ters, and    acting  as    book  agent  and  canvasser  the  rest 
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of  the  time,  continuing  in  these  occupations  for  four 
years.  While  traveling  through  the  country  his  busi- 
ness Ictl  him  to  Dc  Kail)  County,  Indiana,  where,  no- 
ticing the  large  amount  of  valuable  timber,  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  engaging  in  the  lumber  business.  In 
1S55,  with  his  brother,  he  commenced  the  trade,  under 
the  name  of  K.  M.  &  \V.  C.  Lockhart,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  they  were  joined  by  their  father.  The  firm 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  trade  of  shii)]iing  lumber  in  the 
county  of  DeKalb.  They  exported  the  fir^t  car-load 
from  the  county,  hauling  it  with  teams  some  distance  to 
meet  the  approaching  track  then  being  laid  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad.  They  constructed  the  first  few  frame 
school-houses  in  Smithfield  Township,  and  furnished 
material  for  the  first  frame  dwelling  erectc<l  in  Water- 
loo. In  connection  with  their  lumber  trade  they  have 
engaged  extensively  in  agriculture,  managing  by  hired 
help  some  of  the  many  farms  they  owned,  while  others 
were  rented  to  parties  to  work  on  shares.  For  enter- 
prise, push,  and  activity,  Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart  has  no 
superior.  During  the  depression  of  the  times,  like  all 
others  engaged  in  extensive  business,  they  suffered  heavy 
losses.  Many  l>ecame  hopeless  and  succumbed  to  the 
pressure.  But  the  effect  upon  Mr.  Lockhart  was  just 
the  reverse,  and  only  .served  to  stimulate  still  greater 
energies,  and  bring  out  more  fidly  his  aliilities  to  meet 
and  overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success,  Xow 
the  advent  of  lively  trade  and  better  times  finds  him  in 
the  held  of  success,  with  credit  and  good  reputation, 
Mr.  Lockhart  in  his  business  transactions  is  industiioiis, 
energetic,  and  decisive ;  his  jilans  are  .systematic  and 
well  arranged.  lie  is  a  good  financier.  Mr.  Lockhart 
was  brought  up  in  the  old  Democratic  school  of  pol- 
itics, and  adhered  to  that  organization  until  1S54,  when, 
in  conscrjucnce  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, he  abandoned  the  party  and  united  with  the  Re- 
publicans, ever  since  being  an  active  worker  in  their 
ranks.  .Vn  efficient  organizer  and  eflective  and  popular 
speaker,  he  exercises  a  wide  influence  in  the  success  of 
])ariy  measures.  He  is  not  an  aspirant  for  political  pre- 
ferment. In  1S57  he  was  township  trustee,  and  the  same 
year  was  a]ipointcd  postmaster  at  Smithlield,  holding 
the  place  until  iSt'ii.  In  1S64  Mr.  Lockhart  was  elected 
by  his  ]iarty  to  repiescnt  his  county  in  the  state  Legis- 
lature, being  the  fiist  Republican  elected  to  that  position 
in  the  county  of  DeKalb,  and  serving  in  both  the  reg- 
ular and  special  sessions.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Railroads,  and  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Claims  and  Accounts,  and  on  E<lucation.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Representative  he  was  indus- 
trious, energetic,  and  conseientiotis,  carrying  into  his 
official  labors  that  unswerving  fidelity  which  character- 
ized his  jirivatc  management.  In  tS66  he  was  a  can- 
didate fur  renomination,  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
delegates  in    his   f.tviir,   but,  li-.irning   that  the  names  of 


some  of  the  war  veterans  were  before  the  convention, 
Mr.  Lockhart  declined  to  interfere  with  them.  In  1S74 
he  was  elecleil  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Coard  of 
.•\griculturc  from  the  .Sixteenth  District,  and  re-clecteil 
to  the  same  position  in  1876  and  in  1878.  For  his  use- 
fulness and  cfiTicicncy  in  the  board  he  was  made  ihc 
superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  society  for 
1S7S  and  1879.  His  fitness  for  the  position,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  his  duties  were  discharged,  are  well 
illustrated  and  acknowledged  by  a  testimonial  w  hich  he 
received  from  many  of  the  principal  exhibitors  on  the 
ground,  which  they  caused  to  be  published  in  the  Indian- 
apolis_/<>K;-«(i/ of  December  30.  1879.  It  spoke  in  warm 
terms  of  the  skill,  fairness,  and  ability  with  which  the 
fair  had  been  managed.  Much  of  the  unprecedenicil 
success  of  the  exhibition  w.as  due  to  the  determined 
stand  taken  by  Mr.  Lockhart  in  excluding  beer  and 
liquor  from  the  fair  grounds.  Too  much  credit  can  not 
be  accordetl  him  for  this  initial  step.  In  the  temper- 
ance reform  Mr.  Lockhart  is  active  and  earnest,  ever 
ready  in  advocating  its  principles.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Waterloo,  to  which  he  has 
always  been  a  liberal  contributor,  and  we  believe  was 
one  of  its  founders,  and  the  leader  in  building  the 
church  now  owned  by  them.  He  has  been  generous  in 
aid  of  all  religious  org.anizations  of  his  town,  and  fore- 
most in  every  praiseworthy  enterprise.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  having 
attained  the  position  of  Past  CIrand.  He  is  a  man  of 
extended  acquaintance  in  the  business  circles  of  the 
county;  probably  no  one  is  better  known  through  the 
state,  or  more  favorably  regarded  in  its  business  centers, 
than  Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart.  Hjs  genial  intercourse  with 
men  commands  their  respect  and  confidence.  He  was 
married,  November  24,  1857,  to  Miss  V..,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Eleanor  Day,  of  Lexington,  Ohio.  They 
were  natives  of  Maryland  and  emigrated  to  Ohio  in 
1S13.  The  father  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and 
acquirements,  and  the  mother  was  one  of  twin  sisters, 
both  living  to  a  great  age,  celebrating  their  ninetieth 
birthd.ay  on  the  17th  of  June.  1S7S,  in  Waterloo,  lioth 
are  now  in  possession  of  their  mental  and  physical  fac- 
ulties. Their  posterity,  including  children,  grand  and 
great  grand  children  united,  includes  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine;  those  of  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Lockh.irl  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  seventeen,  while  her  sister 
counts  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Mrs.  Lockhart  is 
the  eleventh  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  She  is  a 
l.ady  of  marked  appearance,  of  strong  religious  convic- 
tions, and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
private  life  of  Mr.  Lockhart  is  that  of  a  courteous 
gentleman.  His  intelligence  and  great  conversational 
powers  always  make  him  a  pleasing  and  instructive  com- 
panion. He  has  a  never-ending  fund  of  trenchant  hu- 
mor, which  serves  to  gratify  and  interest  his  auditors. 
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q,^DGERTON,  ALFRED  P.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was 
3j|>>  born  in  Platlsburg,  Clinton  County,  New  York, 
(^K  on  the  nth  of  January,  1S13,  and  is  the  eldest 
(J^  son  of  Bela  Edgerton  and  Phebe  Ketchum,  who 
were  married  in  Plattsburg  on  the  24th  of  March,  iSii. 
His  father  was  born  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1787,  and  was  descended  from  Richard  Ed- 
gerton, one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Norwich. 
Bela  Edgerton  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  and 
early  removed  to  New  York  state.  He  was  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  and  after  taking  up  his  residence  there 
was  several  times  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 
He  died  at  Fort  Wayne  September  10,  1S74,  aged 
eighty-seven  years.  Mrs.  Edgerton  was  born  on  the 
Livingston  Manor,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  March 
27,  1790,  and  died  at  Hicksville,  Ohio,  August  24, 
1S44.  Alfred  P.  Edgerton,  the  son,  was  a  graduate  of 
the  academy  at  Plattsburg,  and  became  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  his  native  county  in  1833  ;  but  in  the  fall 
of  thal^year  removed  lo  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  Li  the  spring  of 
1S37  he  came  to  Ohio,  and  assumed  the  management 
of  the  extensive  landed  interests  of  the  American  Land 
Company,  and  those  of  the  Messrs.  Hicks.  At  this  office 
over  140,000  acres  of  land  were  sold.  In  1852  Mr.  Ed- 
gerton was  the  owner  of  nearly  40,000  acres  in  Northwest 
Ohio,  a  large  part  since  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers,  to- 
wards whom  a  liberal  policy  was  shown.  During  his  resi- 
dence there  he  was  actively  engaged  in  developing  and 
improving  the  town  and  its  neighborhood.  In  1845  ^^ 
was  elected  to  the  state  Senate,  then  comprising  many 
able  men,  where  he  took  an  active  part.  Mr.  Edger- 
ton being  a  new  member,  little  was  known  or  expected 
of  him,  but  when  Alfred  Kelly,  then  the  leatier  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  Senate,  introduced  the  financial 
policy  then  favored  by  them,  with  kindred  issues,  he 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Edgerton  with  force  and  ability. 
His  speeches  electrified  the  Senate  by  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  finances  of  the  state.  Kelly  met  a 
redoubtable  foeman,  and  the  Deniocrals  were  all  de- 
lighted with  the  success  that  their  speaker  had  gained 
in  the  debate,  and  thenceforward  he  was  recognized  ns 
their  leader.  The  next  year  he  was  proposed  and 
strongly  supported  by  many  leading  Democrats  as  their 
candidate  for  Governor.  In  1S50,  after  the  close  of  a 
brilliant  career  in  the  state  Senate,  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1S52.  During  his  first  term  he  was 
the  second  on  the  Committee  on  Claims,  but  in  the 
next  Congress  was  chairman.  This  was  a  very  import- 
ant committee,  and  involved  much  arduous  labor.  His 
services  in  the  committee-room  were  of  great  value  to 
the  country,  but  he  did  not  neglect  his  position  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  In  debate  he  was  forcible,  logical, 
pungent,    and    refined,    his   speeches   showing    great    re- 


search, and  being  filled  with  information,  practical  good 
sense,  and  discrimination.  In  1853  he  was  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Fund  Commissioners  of  Ohio  to  represenl 
the  state  as  its  financial  agent  in  New  York  City.  This 
was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy  by  Ohio,  of  hav- 
ing its  funds  kept  by  its  own  agents  and  within  its  own 
control.  In  1856  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Organization  of  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, held  that  year  in  Cincinnati,  In  1859  he  was  one 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  to 
investigate  the  frauds  in  the  state  treasury.  He  made 
an  elaborate  report,  which  was  accepted  by  the  public 
as  a  full  exposition  of  the  frauds  and  their  authors.  In 
1857  he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  but  retained  his  citi- 
zenship in  Ohio  till  1S62.  In  1S59,  in  conjunction  \Mth 
Hugh  MeCuUoch,  since  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Pliny  Hoagland,  he  became  a  lessee  of  the  Indiana 
Canal,  from  the  Ohio  state  line  to  Terre  Haute,  assum- 
ing the  position  of  general  manager,  and  controlled  the 
business  until  1868.  In  1S68  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  as  their  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-governor,  on  the  same  ticket  as  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  as  Governor,  but  was  defeated  by  less  than  a 
thousand  votes.  In  1872  he  was  nominated  for  Gover- 
nor by  the  O'Conor  Democrats,  but  declined  in  an  able 
and  dignified  letter  addressed  lo  the  chairman  of  the 
convention.  He  concluded  by  saying:  "I  therefore 
shall  vote  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Hendricks  at  its  head, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  Democrats  in  the  state 
will  do  likewise."  He  has  been  called  by  his  friends 
to  fill  many  minor  positions.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
Ohio  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  184S,  and  from 
Indiana  to  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1S64.  He  has 
been  an  active  and  efficient  member  and  president  of  the 
school  board  in  Fort  Wayne  for  many  years,  and  whatever 
places  he  has  occupied  he  has  filled  with  complete  sat- 
isfaction to  those  who  have  conferred  them  upon  him, 
and  with  honor  to  himself.  In  private  life  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent, accomplished,  and  genial  gentleman.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  business  men  of  the 
state,  and  is  a  prominent  favorite,  and  respected  citizen. 
He  was  married  lo  Charlotte  Dixon  in  1S41,  and  now 
has  six  living  children. 


lOODMAN,  REUBEN  SMITH,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Kendallville,  was  born  April 
30,  181S,  in  Bolton,  Warren  County,  New  York,  and 
is  a  son  of  Allen  and  Clarissa  (Smith)  Goodman, 
both  being  natives  of  South  Hadley,  Mass.  His  father 
was  born  May  I,  1783,  and  his  mother  November  6, 
1788,  marrying  in  Bolton,  New  York,  December  4,  1807. 
They  were  both  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
that  place  until  their  death.      Major  Eleazor  Goodman, 
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grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a  major  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and,  with  Mr.  R.  S.  (loodnian's  otiier  granti- 
father,  lieuljcn  Smith,  who  was  a  musician,  participated 
in  that  memorable  cunllicl  for  our  national  existence  and 
independence.  Witli  their  wives,  they  were  both  na- 
tives of  South  lladley,  Massachusetts.  The  Rev.  Reu- 
ben S.  Goodman  received  the  education  of  his  boyhood 
and  early  youth,  until  seventeen,  in  the  comm'jn  district 
schools  of  Bolton,  .New  Vork.  At  that  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  (then  under 
the  p.-istoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Courtney  Smith).  From 
early  life  he  felt  a  desire  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  began  a  course  of  studies  with  thai  end  in 
view,  at  Granville  .-Vcadcmy,  Washington  County,  New 
Vork,  October  6,  1836.  .\fter  spending  one  term  there, 
he  entered  the  academy  at  Waterford,  New  Vork,  the 
classical  department  of  which  was  under  the  instruction 
of  Tayler  Lewis,  a  most  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  who 
subsequently  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  Vork, 
and  later  to  the  same  chair  in  Union  College.  At  the 
expiration  of  two  years  of  study  at  Waterford,  Mr. 
Goodman  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  again  came  under 
the  instructions  of  Professor  Lewis,  and  graduated  July 
20,  JS42.  He  spent  tlie  following  winter  in  teaching  at 
Brainard's  Bridge,  Rensselaer  County,  New  Vork.  The 
following  fall  he  entered,  as  a  student,  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  from  which  he 
graduated  May  18,  1S4O,  having  been,  on  the  previous 
.■\pril  23d,  licensed  to  pre.ach  by  the  First  Presbytery  of 
New  Vork,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  church  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street.  He 
spent  the  months  between  his  graduation  and  the  fol- 
lowing October  in  preparatory  study  for  the  work  with 
Rev.  Reuben  Smith,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the  Prcs. 
byterian  Cluircli  at  Waterford.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
same  presbytery  that  granted  him  his  license,  at  its 
meeting  at  .\storia,  May  28,  1S47.  He  preached  as 
stated  supply  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lodj  (now 
Gowanda),  New  Vork,  from  October,  1846,  till  June, 
1848;  then  for  the  Congregational  Church  of  Clark.son, 
New  Vork,  until  May,  1S53,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Coblwater,  Michigan, 
remaining  there  until  October,  1S54.  at  which  time  he 
was  established  pastor  of  the  same  Church,  and  contin- 
ued as  such  until  Octol)er  17,  I.S60,  then  accepting  a 
call  from  the  First  I'resbyterian  Church  of  Laporte,  In- 
diana, where  he  remained  as  p.istor  until  October  12, 
1865.  During  his  residence  there  his  people  built  a 
new  church,  which  was  burne<l  and  rebuilt  soon  after 
Mr.  Goodman  left  the  charge.  From  T,aporte  he  went 
to  the  We-tmin>ier  I'resbyterian  Church  (now  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Churchi  of  Cran.l  Rapids.  Michigan,  where 
he  continued  until   May   17,    1S6S,  when    he  was  estab- 


lished as  the  pastor,  remaining  so  until  December  4, 
1S71.  From  November  25,  1871,  until  June  15,  1875, 
he  preached  as  stated  supply  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kendallville,  Indiana,  then  becoming  its 
pastor,  a  jjosition  he  has  held  ever  since,  and  still  occu- 
pies, with  credit  and  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  satis- 
faction and  profit  of  his  people.  During  the  more  than 
thirty-four  years  .Mr.  Goodman  has  spent  in  the  labor  of 
his  sacred  profession,  numbering  many  different  charges, 
his  heart  has  many  times  been  rejoiced  at  the  generous 
outpouring  of  the  power  of  divine  grace  and  the  health- 
ful and  substantial  spiritual  and  social  growth  of  his 
several  pastoral  charges.  While  he  was  p.istor  at  La- 
porte he  served  as  delegate  of  the  Christian  commission 
from  August  15,  1S64,  to  the  following  October,  his 
work  being  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Nashville,  and 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  profes- 
sion Rev.  Mr.  Goodman  has  ever  occupied  a  distin- 
guished ]iosition  among  his  professional  brethren,  who, 
for  his  native  ability,  long  ex]>erience,  and  schol^ly  at- 
tainments, accord  him  a  prominent  place  with  the  rep- 
resentative ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
186S  he  represented  the  Voung  Men's  Christian  .\ssoci- 
tion  of  Grantl  Rapids  in  the  International  Convention 
at  Detroit  ;  and  again  at  the  International  Convention 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1S71.  He  has  also  six 
times  represented  his  presbytery  in  the  General  .\-»sem- 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States. 


JHRf HAPIN,  AUGUSTUS  A.,  a  lawyer  and  a  leading 
Hpli  citizen  of  Kendallville,  was  born  August  15,  1837, 
kaci  in  Wardsboro,  Windham  County,  Vermont.  He 
e5'  received  a  limited  education  in  the  common  schools, 
attending  regularly  during  the  winter  until  he  was  thir- 
teen, when  he  was  employed  in  his  father's  flouring- 
mill.  In  1849  his  father  died,  and  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  aiding  his  mother  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate. 
At  twenty-three  years  of  .age  he  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Ann  .4rbor,  Michigan,  graduating  there  in 
1859.  He  then  began  studying  law  at  Angola.  In  i860 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Tenth  Ju- 
dicial District.  He  removed  to  Angola  in  1S65,  where 
he  is  now  practicing  law  with  great  success.  He  was 
married,  November  I,  1865,  to  Miss  Almira  Emerson, 
and  has  four  daughters  and  one  son.  Mr.  Chapin 
comes  of  an  obi  and  very  respectable  New  England 
family,  his  ancestors  settling  in  Massachusetts  in  1635. 
His  great-grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  served  during  that  struggle  with  distinc- 
tion. His  father  was  an  energetic  and  successful  farmer 
and  miller,  and  emigrated  to  Indiana  in  1836.  where  he 
took  up  a  farm  in  Steuben  County,  continuing  its  culti- 
vation until  the  time  of  his  death. 
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IJRIDE,  R.  WES.,  a  lawyer  and  prominent  cit- 
izen of  Waterloo,  De  Kalb  County,  wa-^  born 
January  25,  1842,  in  Richland  County,  Ohio. 
His  parents,  Augustus  and  Martha  A.  (Barnes) 
McBride,  were  also  natives  of  Ohio,  of  Scotch  and  En- 
glish descent  respectively.  The  ancestor  of  the  family  in 
this  country  was  the  great  grandfather  of  R.  Wes. 
McBride.  But  little  is  known  of  his  history  more  than 
that  he  came  to  the  United  States  before  the  War 
ij^  lSl2.  Augustus,  the  father  of  R.  Wes.,  was  a 
volunteer  soldier  in  the  American  army  in  the  War  with 
Mexico,  in  1846,  and  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  while 
in  the  service.  R.  Wes.  McBride  attended  the  common 
district  school  until  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  he 
entered  as  a  student  the  Kirkville  Academy,  Iowa,  re- 
maining there  for  two  years.  In  1S59,  when  in  his 
eighteenth  year  of  age,  having  passed  the  teachers'  ex- 
amination, he  engaged  in  keeping  school,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  about  three  years,  with  success  and  with  the 
approval  of  his  employers.  Subsequently,  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  he  returned  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged 
as  clerk  in  the  store  of  B.  S.  Runyan,  remaining  until 
November  27,  1863,  when  he  entered  the  Union  service, 
enlisting  and  mustering  in  the  service  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  as  a  member  of  the  Union  Light  Guards,  an  in- 
dependent squadron  of  cavalry  organized  by  Governor 
David  Tod,  entirely  composed  of  picked  men,  selected 
by  the  various  county  military  committees  of  the  state. 
He  represented  Richland  County  in  the  organization, 
which  was  designed  as  an  escort  and  body-gtiard  to 
President  Lincoln,  but  after  reaching  Washington  a 
portion  of  it  was  assigned  to  that  service  and  the  re- 
mainder ordered  to  duty  in  Virginia.  After  remaining 
with  his  company  about  six  months,  he  was  injured  by 
his  horse,  and  permanently  disabled  for  active  operations. 
The  lameness  occasioned  by  this  accident  has  ever  since 
seriously  affected  him.  He  was  soon  after  assigned  to 
detached  duty  as  a  clerk  to  a  military  commission,  and 
then  at  the  central  guard-house,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  He  was  subsequently,  in  January,  1865, 
transferred  to  the  War  Department,  where  he  served, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Breck,  in  the  adjutant-gen- 
L-ral's  office,  until  his  company  was  mustered  out  of 
tlie  service  and  honorably  discharged,  September  14, 
1S65.  When  Mr.  McBride  returned  from  the  army, 
he  was  immediately  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  quartermaster-general,  but,  as  he  had  no 
inclination  for  the  life  of  a  government  clerk,  he  re- 
signed the  place  in  about  two  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Having  in  early  life  con- 
ceived an  inclination  for  the  profession  of  law  as  a  busi- 
ness, at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  began  reading  in 
such  books  as  were  obtainable,  and  as  opportunity 
offered  during  his  spare  time,  both  while  a  civilian  and 
while  on  duly  in  the  government  offices  at  Washington. 


The  winter  following  his  return  to  Ohio  he  taught 
school  in  Richland,  and  the  next  spring  came  to  Indi- 
ana and  located  at  Waterloo,  eneaging  as  clerk  for  R. 
M.  &;  W.  C.  Lockhart.  The  autumn  following  he  again 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  made  an  arrangement  to  teach 
school  the  following  winter,  but  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  he  received  the  appointment  of  enrolling 
clerk  in  the  state  Senate  of  Indiana.  He  closed  his 
school  and  accepted  the  position.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature  he  returned  to  De  Kalb  County, 
and  in  April,  1867,  w^as  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Auburn. 
The  following  September  he  made  a  partnership  in  the 
law  with  J.  T.  Best,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the 
following  July,  when  the  connection  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  McBride  continued  his  practice  on  his  own  account 
until  December  15,  1S70,  when  he  associated  with  him 
Joseph  L.  Morlan,  an  arrangement  terminated  by  th^ 
death  of  Mr.  Morlan,  August  23,  1S78.  In  1S76  Will- 
iam H.  Leas  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  his  con- 
nection ending  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Morlan.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  McBride  has  conducted  his  business  alone. 
In  his  achievements  as  a  lawyer  he  is  wholly  indebted 
to  personal  efforts,  having  pursued  his  preparatory 
studies  in  the  field  of  adversity,  and  during  the  spare 
hours  gained  from  the  time  usually  employed  in  regular 
occupation.  In  his  profession  he  may  be  regarded  as 
standing  in  the  front  rank,  having  the  entire  respect  of 
his  legal  brethren.  In  fact,  as  a  successful  practitioner, 
he  has  no  superior  and  few  equals  of  his  age  and  ex- 
perience in  the  bar  of  Northern  Indiana.  He  is  a  man 
of  pronounced  individuality  and  untiring  industry,  and 
his  opponent  often  finds,  when  the  case  comes  to  trial, 
the  questions  involved  are  entirely  different  from  what 
he  has  previously  thought,  and  a  total  discomfiture  fol- 
lows. In  the  trial  of  suits  he  is  usually  successful. 
His  careful  arrangement,  his  watchfulness,  his  earnest 
eloquence,  his  ability  to  see  and  lay  hold  of  the  strong 
points  of  his  cause,  and,  above  all,  his  acknowledged 
honesty  of  purpose,  make  him  an  advocate  of  power  be- 
fore a  court  or  jury.  He  is  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  ability  as  a  counselor.  His  familiarity  with  the 
principles  of  law,  his  ability  to  see  that  all  questions 
have  two  sides,  his  quick  perceptions,  sound  sense,  and 
good  judgment,  often  enable  him  to  close  a  litigation  in 
its  beginning  by  a  few  calm  and  well-considered  words. 
Il  is  said  of  Mr.  McBride  that  the  right  never  appeals 
tn  him  in  vain  for  a  defender,  and  wrong  never  finds  in 
him  an  advocate.  In  politics  he  is  an  uncompromising 
Republican.  He  knows  the  grounds  of  his  belief  and 
has  intelligently  studied  the  differences  between  the  two 
parties,  and  his  support  is  therefore  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent man.  He  is  a  popular  and  effective  speaker,  and 
his  services  during  the  campaigns  are  always  in  demand. 
Mr.  McBride  is  an  acceptable  and  influential  member  of 
the  Methudist  Episcopal  Church,  -.f  Walcilno.      He  i.  a 
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member  of  its  Ihi.ikI  uf  Inistecs,  and  was  ihe  first  lay 
delegate  to  tin-  Nortli  [mliana  Klcctoral  Conference. 
He  is  liliural  in  his  contributions  to  its  material  inter- 
ests, and  liy  liis  example  sets  a  shining  light  for  the 
community.  Me  is  an  earnest  total  abstainer,  and  loses 
no  opportunity  to  impress  his  views  upon  others.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar, 
attaining  the  eighteenth  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite. 
He  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Order  of  Odd-fellows. 
As  a  citizen  Mr.  McBride  is  liberal  and  public-spirited, 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  every  thing  which  is  good. 
He  w.as  married,  September  27,  1S68,  to  Miss  Ida  S., 
daughter  of  Doctor  Chamberlin,  of  Waterloo,  Indiana, 
a  Lilly  of  ]>ersonaI  attractions  and  endowments.  They 
have  four  children:  Daisy  I.,  born  September  25,  1S69  ; 
Charles  H.,  born  November  II,  1S71  ;  Herbert  \V., 
born  October  5,  1S73;  and  Martha  C,  born  February 
13,  1S76.  Mr.  McBride  is  highly  respected  and  es- 
teemed, an  honest  lawyer,  an  exemplary  cili/en,  and  a 
kind  and  considerate  neighbor  and  friend. 


ij|cCLELL.-\\,  JAMES,  a  farmer,  and  : 
511  citizen  of  Aulnirn,  1  )e  Kalb  County,  1 
C^Till    1 i\^,..\ .,..     ,e-.A    :..  \x'«......  r*.- 


a  prominent 
Indiana,  was 
\i^\  born  October  23,  1826,  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio. 
Y«^  His  parents,  James  and  Elizabeth  (Knap)  Mc- 
ClcUan,  were  farmei>  by  occupation,  and  natives,  re- 
spectively, of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  ancestors  on 
the  paternal  side  were  Scotch,  having  emigrated  to 
America  in  the  early  days  of  its  history.  On  the  ma- 
ternal side  they  were  Irish  and  Welsh,  coming  to  this 
country  many  years  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Joshua 
Knap,  grandfather  of  James  McClellan,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  fought  through  the  entire 
conflict  for  our  national  independence,  serving  in  the 
army  and  under  the  leadership  of  General  Washington. 
James  McClellan  enjoyed  in  boyhood  and  early  m.an- 
hood  limited  educational  advantages,  tho.se  being  gained 
during  the  winter  terms  at  the  common  school.s.  He 
was  employed  at  farm  labor  the  remainder  of  the  lime 
until  he  had  attained  his  m.ajority.  He  had  acquired  a 
good  education  in  the  English  branches,  which  enabled 
hini  to  understand  the  principles  of  commercial  life,  and 
hiiw  to  transact  business  successfully.  I!y  his  applica- 
tion to  farm  work  he  established  those  habits  of  indus- 
try and  frugality  which  have  insured  his  success  in  after 
life.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  in  com]\any  with  others,  he 
went  by  the  overland  route  to  California,  driving  his 
own  liani.  Leaving  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  May  I,  after 
a  tediou>  (ourney  of  seventy-six  tiays,  they  arrived  safely 
at  Placerville,  July  15.  where  they  disposed  of  their 
outfits  and  engaged  in  mining,  hut,  hoping  for  better 
paying  ground,  i^nly  remained  there  lluet-  day^.  although 
meeting   with    some    success,    when    they    went    to    the 


Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  located  on  Ihe  Middle  I"ork  of 
the  American  River.  There  he  remained  fur  three  yean,, 
principally  in  ground  sluicing  on  the  mountain  sides, 
meeting  with  gratifying  success.  His  luck  seemed 
to  have  been  confined  to  this  locality,  as  large  amounts 
of  his  gains  here  were  squandered  in  ventures  in  other 
sections.  Notwithstaniiing  his  unlucky  investments,  his 
California  experience  to  him  was  on  the  whole  highly 
satisfactory.  He  returned  to  Ohio  by  the  steamer  to 
New  York,  where  he  arrived  March  I,  1S53.  The  fol- 
lowing May  he  removed  from  Ohio  to  Indiana,  locating 
in  De  Kalb  County,  Jackson  Township,  buying  a  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  south  of  and  adjoining 
the  village  of  Auburn,  upon  which  he  lived  for  twenty- 
one  years.  He  subsequently  increased  his  acreage  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  comprising  a  large  and  well 
selected  tract  of  land,  valuable  for  its  position,  and  rich 
in  soil,  timber,  and  production.  With  its  substantial  and 
convenient  dwelling  an<l  spacious  oul-buildings,  it  is  re- 
gariled  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  farms  in  the  county. 
While  actively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan was  regarded  as  a  typical  farmer;  his  thorough 
system  of  tillage,  the  order  of  his  fences,  the  well-cared 
for  condition  of  the  fields,  yards,  and  lawns,  all  demon- 
strated his  intelligent  management  and  subst.intial  thrift. 
In  1874  Mr.  McClellan  rented  his  farm,  removing  to 
Auburn,  where  he  now  lives,  and  has  since  been 
actively  engaged  as  a  dealer  in  stock  and  hogs,  as  well 
as  in  wool  and  grain.  In  all  his  dealings  with  men 
he  is  fair  and  just,  commanding  the  confidence  of  all 
who  know  him.  He  is  energetic,  prompt,  and  methoil- 
ical.  His  business  enterprises  have  never  been  chimer- 
ical projects  of  sjieculation,  as  he  prefers  to  keep  his 
affairs  in  hand,  being  content  with  sure  and  gradual 
gains.  His  is  a  notable  example  of  the  exercise  of 
those  sound  and  correct  business  princiides  which  win 
success,  and  those  geni.al  traits  of  character  that  secure 
and  retain  public  confidence  and  esteem.  In  1873  Mr. 
McClellan,  with  others,  organized  the  P'irst  National 
Bank  of  Auburn,  Indiana,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
directors,  and  is  a  stockholder.  In  his  farming  anil 
other  business  enterprises  he  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, having  acquired  an  ample  competence,  lie  is  a 
Democrat  in  sentiment,  and  earnest  ami  conscientious  in 
the  support  and  defense  of  his  political  convictions.  Mr. 
McClellan  is  an  honored  and  worthy  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Auburn,  and  h.is  acted  as  a 
member  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  is  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  its  needs,  and  by  his  exemplary  life  adds 
much  to  its  spiritual  and  moral  .strength.  He  sympa- 
thizes with  the  work  of  temperance  reform.  Like  all 
men  of  positive  character,  Mr.  McClellan  is  firm  in  his 
l>ositions.  arriving  at  conclusions  only  after  dui  reflec- 
tion, but  when  hi>  mind  is  made  up  it  is  only  changed 
by  new   and    convincing   proof,  yet   he   is  tolerant  and 
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considerate  of  the  opinions  of  others  not  in  accord  with 
him.  He  is  a  meml^er  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  belong- 
ing to  the  Blue  Lodge.  In  1856  he  was  elected  and 
served  as  trustee  of  the  township  of  Jackson.  lie  was 
married,  IVIay  II,  1854,  to  Mary  Jane  Sonimers,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Sommers,  of  Auburn,  Indiana,  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  De  Kalb  County,  anil  a  man  of 
marked  influence  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  a 
devoted  and  consistent  Christian,  and  a  leading  and  val- 
uable member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
noted  for  his  benevolence,  his  far-reaching  sympathies, 
and  his  kindly  charities.  A  kind  friend  of  the  jioor,  it 
is  said  that  deserving  want  never  appealed  to  him  for 
relief  in  vain.  He  was  an  exemplary  man  and  a  kind 
friend  and  neighbor.  He  died  July  5,  1873,  in  the  sev- 
enty-fifth year  of  his  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClellan  have 
had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living:  James  W., 
born  November  12,  1S55;  Robert  S.,  born  June  13,  1S58; 
Etta  M.,  born  Decembers,  1S64;  and  a  son,  born  June  3, 
1S67,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  McClellan  is  a  true  type 
of  the  successful  self-made  men  of  Indiana.  He  has  by  his 
talent  for  business,  aided  by  good  judgment,  won  an  en- 
viable position,  and  has  by  his  many  pleasant  traits  of 
character  insured  the  respect  and  confulence  of  all. 

TcCLELLAN,  CHARLES  A.  O.,  a  prominent  cit- 
ll  izen  of  Waterloo,  De  K.ilb  County,  Indiana,  and 
■y_jr{  Judge  of  the  Fortieth  Judicial  Circuit,  was  born 
■1 1'^  May  25,  1845,  in  Ashland,  Ashland  County,  Ohio. 
His  parents,  William  and  Eliza  (Wiggins)  McClellan, 
were  natives  of  New  Jersey.  His  mother  w'as  of  German 
descent,  and  his  father  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  The 
latter  was  a  mechanic,  but  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  was  engaged  in  publishing  county  maps  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  Judge  McClellan,  in  boyhood  and 
early  youth,  had  few  educational  advantages,  and  only 
such  as  were  attainable  by  attendance  at  a  district  school 
during  the  winter  terms,  assisting  his  father  about  his 
business  during  tlie  summer,  spring,  and  autumn,  until 
his  arrival  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Having  then  become 
an  expert  calligraphcr,  he  gave  for  two  years  instruction 
in  penmanship  and  pen  drawing.  In  1S56  he  came  to 
Indiana,  settling  in  Auburn,  De  Kalb  County,  where  he 
engaged  as  clerk  in  the  county  auditor's  office,  during 
the  administration  of  M.  F.  Pierce,  remaining  until  1S61, 
five  years.  Notwithstanding  the  Judge's  meager  scholas- 
tic opportunities,  he  had  possessed  himself  of  an  excellent 
education  in  the  English  branches.  The  Judge  early  felt 
an  inclination  for  the  jirofession  of  law,  and  upon  enter- 
ing the  auditor's  office  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
its  study,  continuing  this  through  his  clerkship;  and  at 
the  same  time  making  a  complete  abstract  of  the  county 
records  «liirb   wrre   rmi-hed   uri.lcr  hi;,  personal    super- 


vision. In  the  spring  of  1S60  he  was  appointed  (uie  of 
the  two  United  Slates  dcpuly  marshals,  for  taking  the 
census  of  De  Kalb  County,  Indiana.  In  the  fall  of  1861 
he  came  to  Waterloo,  and  engaged  in  real  estate  business 
for  a  time,  still  diligently  ]>ursuing  his  law  studies.  Sub- 
sequently, on  January  I,  1863,  he  formed  a  business  con- 
nection with  Judge  J.  I.  Best  for  the  practice  of  law, 
continuing  until  February,  1S79,  when  he  accepted  tlie 
appointment  of  Judge  of  the  Fortieth  Judicial  Circuit,  a 
position  he  now  occupies.  His  discharge  of  its  varied  and 
important  duties  has  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
bar,  as  well  as  the  confidence  and  commendations  of  the 
public.  The  firm  of  Best  &  McClellan  was  among  the 
most  noted  of  the  law  firms  of  Northern  Indiana.  For 
ability  and  conscientious  fidelity,  as  well  as  for  successful 
effort  and  magnitude  of  business,  they  were  excelled  by 
none  and  equaled  by  few.  Judge  McClellan,  when  in 
active  practice  as  a  lawyer,  occupied  a  distinguished  po- 
sition among  his  professional  brethren,  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  De  Kalb  County  Bar  Association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Association,  while  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  his  numerous  clients  insured  that  esteem  and 
confidence  which  belong  to  such  a  relation.  In  the  trial 
of  suits  he  has  been  unusually  successful.  His  logical 
reasoning  and  well-selected  points,  and  his  known  candor 
and  honesty,  make  him  a  strong  advocate  before  court 
and  jury.  But  his  superior  merit  lies  in  his  ability  as  a 
counselor.  His  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  law, 
his  judicial  and  thoroughly  independent  .character  of 
mind,  his  native  insight,  added  to  his  acknowledged  in- 
tegrity, eminently  fit  him  to  give  advice  to  those  about  to 
enter  the  courts,  as  well  as  to  dissuade  those  who  have 
determined  upon  such  a  course  merely  from  pique  or 
wounded  vanity.  It  is  these  qualities  wdiich  fit  him 
so  well  for  the  responsible  position  of  Judge,  and  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  poise  the  scales  of  justice  with 
that  degree  of  good  judgment  and  exactness  which  his 
office  demands.  In  politics.  Judge  McClellan  is  a  pro- 
nounced Democrat,  ready  and  earnest  in  the  support  of 
his  political  convictions.  He  is  a  liberal  contributor  in 
time,  labor,  and  money  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
party;  but  he  is  in  no  way  a  professed  politician,  or  an 
aspirant  for  office,  believing  that  ju-ofcssional  business 
and  political  office  can  not  be  made  tn  harmonize.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
of  Indiana.  Judge  McClellan  is  orthodox  in  sentiment, 
although  not  a  member  of  any  Church.  He  is  generous 
in  the  support  of  all  religious  organizations.  Whatever 
he  finds  that  is  of  good  report  he  helps.  To  his  sym- 
pathies with  the  temperance  reform  he  adds  the  force 
of  personal  example.  Judge  McClellan  is  an  honored 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  Having  previously 
filled  all  the  offices  in  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter,  and  the 
subordinate  ]iositions  in  the  degree  of  Knight  Temiilar, 
he  is  now  Eminent  Commander  of  .\p"llu  Cnnnaiid.'i  v. 
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at  KendallviUc,  Indiana.  Judge  McClellan  has  always 
been  a  k-ader  in  public  improvements  in  Waterloo  and 
De  Kalb  Counly.  He  is  an  original  stockholder  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and 
Saginaw  Railroad,  and  exerted  his  influence  to  cause  it 
to  be  laid  through  Waterloo.  In  lS68,  in  company 
with  Judge  Best,  he  built,  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  Star  Mills,  of  Waterloo,  which  were 
in  operation  but  a  short  time  when  they  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  without  insurance.  In  1873,  in  connection  with 
Judge  Best,  he  instituted  the  De  Kalb  Bank  of  Wa- 
terloo, which,  under  their  judicious  management,  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  is  also  a 
stockholder  and  vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Auburn.  He  was  married,  November  10, 
1S59,  to  F-lizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  D.  Long, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  De  Kalb  County,  and  a  res- 
ident at  that  time  of  Auburn,  a  man  of  marked  in- 
telligence and  of  more  than  ordinary  acquirements, 
of  strong  mor.il  worth,  and  regarded  by  his  fellows 
as  an  exemplary  citizen  and  a  leader  in  all  matters 
which  promote  the  w.elfare  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Long  subsequenlly  removed  to  Waterloo,  where  he  now 
lives,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  ;  and  now,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  retains  to  an  unusual  degree  both 
mental  and  physical  faculties.  Judge  and  Mrs.  McClel- 
lan have  three  children.  Jennie  L.  was  born  August 
10,  i860.  A  young  lady  of  unusual  attainments,  pos- 
sessing a  capacity  of  mind  tt)  receive  and  retain  instruc- 
tion, she  has  by  her  parents  been  granted  liberal  advan- 
tages. For  seven  years  she  was  a  student  at  the  Mu- 
sical Conservatory  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  from  which 
she  graduated  with  distinguished  honors,  in  1S79,  in 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  As  a  singer,  she 
stood  in  llie  front  rank  at  college,  and  is  noted  for 
her  purity  of  tone  and  inflection,  and  for  her  correct- 
ness of  enunciation.  But  she  especially  excels  as  a 
performer  in  instrumental  music.  With  her  brother 
Charles  and  sister  Delia,  all  graduates  of  the  Water- 
loo high  school,  she  i^  now  in  attendance  at  the  Mich- 
igan University,  at  Ann  Arbor.  Iler  mother  aUo  has 
taken  up  a  temporary  residence  there  during  the  school 
terms.  Charles  was  born  in  .September,  1S62;  and 
Delia  w.is  born  November  I,  1864.  They  are  bright 
anil  intelligent  children,  and  bid  fair  to  make  fine  schol- 
ars. While  Judge  McClelLin  in  professional  life  h.is 
.Tchicved  distinction,  he  h.as  been  no  less  fortunate  finan. 
cially,  having  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  The  Judge 
is  of  dignified  but  plcising  presence,  of  dark  complex- 
ion, and  above  the  ordinary  height  and  size,  compactly 
though  not  heavily  built.  lie  stands  erect,  and  pos- 
sesses good  health  and  a  robust  constitution.  He  has 
been  the  builder  of  his  own  fortune,  and  his  position  is 
.a.ssurcd.  Judge  McClellan  i^  now  in  the  juime  of  man- 
hood. 
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§cCOV,  M.VrTHEW,  farmer  and 
izen,  of  Lagrange,  Indiana,  was 
1823,    in    Trumbull    County,    Ol 


d  prominent  cit- 
hern June  23, 
^♦\j  1823,  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  and  is  the 
^\;'.^  youngest  born  of  a  family  of  ten  children — nine 
of  whom  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood — of  I'homas 
and  Mary  (Wilson)  McCoy,  and  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware.  They  were  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
descent.  James  Wilson,  grandfather  of  Matthew  McCoy 
on  the  maternal  side,  was  a  soldier  « ith  Mr.  McCoy,  his 
other  grandfather,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
both  fought  in  the  .American  army  for  the  existence 
and  independence  of  our  country.  Thomas,  father  of 
Matthew,  w,as  a  man  of  local  consideration  and  pure 
worth  in  his  surroundings,  a  consistent  and  active  Chris- 
tian, and  a  valued  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  for  many  years  he  was  an  efficient  elder.  He 
died  November  28,  1S65,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  His  wife  was  a  devoted  Christian,  an  honored 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  had  cheerfully 
and  uncomplainingly  shareil  all  his  many  toils,  hard- 
ships, and  cares.  She  died  in  1857.  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty  years,  lamented  and  regretted  by  her  Church  and 
family.  Matthew  McCoy  enjoyed  in  early  boyhood  ex- 
tremely limited  school  advantages,  attending  common 
district  schools  quite  irregularly  a  part  of  each  winter 
during  his  minority,  .^fter  reaching  his  majority  he 
continued  as  before  with  his  father's  family,  then  living 
in  Wayne  County,  where  they  had  movcti  when  Matthew 
was  a  child  of  three  years.  In  1S46  his  father  and  he 
located  on  a  farm  north  of  and  adjoining  the  town  of 
Lagrange,  continuing  as  before,  remaining  there  until 
1S54,  when  he  married  and  his  wife  also  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  On  the  death  of  the  parents.  Mr. 
McCoy  became  owner  of  the  homestead,  upon  which  he 
h.is  since  resided,  successfully  pursuing  his  agricultural 
pursuits.  As  a  farmer  he  is  a  representative  man  in  his 
community,  and  by  his  industry,  prudence,  and  good 
judgment  has  actpiired  a  handsome  competence.  His 
farm  is  extremely  desirable  for  its  location,  rich  in  its 
native  soil,  and  valuable  for  its  improvements,  high  stale 
of  culture,  and  generous  productiveness.  Mr.  .McCoy  is 
regarded  as  an  excellent  farmer.  The  condition  of  the 
premises,  and  good  repairs  of  his  fences  and  buildings, 
give  the  jilace  the  appearance  of  a  model  of  neatness 
and  order.  He  is  also  a  good  manager  and  financier,  and 
is  usually  correct  in  his  judgment  of  matters  of  busi- 
ness policy.  His  is  a  notable  example  of  the  exercise 
of  sound  and  correct  business  principles.  Mr.  McCoy 
was  eilucated  in  the  old  Whig  school  of  politics,  and 
adhered  to  that  party  until  1854,  when  it  w.is  merged 
into  the  Republican  organization.  Since  that  time  he 
has  adhered  to  the  latter  body.  While  he  is  uncom- 
promising in  his  political  convictions,  he  is  not  a  politi- 
cian. Mr.  McCoy  i-  .1  leading  and  valuable  member  of 
the  I'res  yteriau  (.'luirch,  of  Lagrange,  of  which  he  has 
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for  about  twelve  years  Iieen  an  elder.  He  was  a  lay 
delegate  to  the  General  Ar,semb!y  at  Cleveland.  He  is 
a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  earnest  and  sin- 
cere in  the  cause,  and  in  his  Christian  life  affortls  a 
living  example  to  the.  class  of  careless,  indifferent,  and 
time-serving  professed  Christians.  He  was  married,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1S54,  to  Miss  Hannah  Ferguson,  of  Wayne 
County,  Ohio.  She  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
descendant  from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  devout  and  God- 
fearing Protestants.  She  is  of  a  long-lived  race  of  peo- 
ple, many  of  her  family  having  attained  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  her  father  dying  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  Mrs. 
McCoy  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
warm-hearted,  benevolent,  and  of  generous  sympathies, 
charitable  alike  to  all,  both  in  thought  and  deed.  They 
have  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  sons  survive:  Walter  T.,  born  May  5,  185S,  now 
as  a  student  attending  the  University  at  Wooster,  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  which  he  entered  in  the  fall  of  187S ; 
John  C,  born  July  30,  i860;  William  E.,  born  April  i, 
1863  ;  Mary  R.,  born  January  23,  1856,  died  Sep- 
tember 22,  1859;  Jane,  born  February  5,  1S65,  died 
November  16,  1865.  Mr.  McCoy's  domestic  habits  are 
strong,  and  his  devotion  to  those  sacred  obligations  are 
such  as  to  command  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  family. 
His  home  is  the  center  of  a  generous  hospitality.  Here, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  he  enjoys  that 
repose  which  comes  from  a  cordial  interchange  of  kindly 
deeds  with  those  dear  to  him,  and  without  which  life 
loses  many  of  its  charms.  Mr.  McCoy  is  a  true  type  of 
the  successful  self-made  men  of  Indiana. 


flJlcCULLOCH,  HUGH,  ex-Secretary  of  the  United 
"J  I  I  States  Treasury,  and  one  of  the  ablest  financiers 
^^^.*  this  country  has  ever  produced,  is  the  son  of 
\^^^  Hugh  McCulloch,  of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  who 
was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  at  one 
time  one  of  the  largest  ship-owners  in  New  England, 
and  who,  like  others  in  that  business,  suffered  severely 
by  the  War  of  1S12.  Owing  to  these  reverses  Hugh, 
who  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  found 
himself  as  he  approached  to  manhood  dependent  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  making  headway  in  the  world. 
He  had  received,  however,  the  necessary  preparatory 
education,  and  he  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1S24. 
graduating  in  1826.  After  leaving  college  he  taught 
school  until  he  had  saved  money  enough  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  a  course  of  legal  studies,  which  he  completed 
in  Boston  in  1832.  In  April,  1833,  he  came  West,  and 
after  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Madison,  Indiana,  in  the 
office  of  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
statutes  of  the  state,  he  went  to  Indianapolis,  and  upon 
examination  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in  the  supreme 


and  inferior  courts  of  the  state.  From  Indianapolis  he 
went  to  the  lake,  and  after  traversing,  alune  and  on 
horseback,  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  \\  hich  was  at 
that  time,  as  he  has  described  it,  a  niagniHcent  wilder- 
ness, he  reached  Fort  Wayne,  then  little  more  than  an 
Indian  trading-post,  through  which  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  was  being  constructed,  and  where,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  a  good  future  before  it,  he  determined  to  remain. 
The  Slate  Bank  of  Indiana,  chartered  in  1S33,  was  organ- 
ized for  business  in  1S34.  In  1835  a  branch  was  established 
at  Fort  Wayne,  and  Mr.  McCulloch  wtis  appointed  its 
cashier  and  manager,  not  because  his  education  had 
fitted  him  to  become  a  banker,  but  because  there  was 
no  one  at  Fort  Wayne  who  seemed  to  be  as  capable  as 
he  to  undertake  the  management  of  it.  In  1837  he  be- 
came, as  the  representative  of  the  branch,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  control  or  director  of  the  State  Bank,  which 
position  he  held  in  connection  with  the  cashiership  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  branch  until  the  expiration  of  the 
charter,  in  1S57.  The  Stale  Bank  of  Indiana  was  a 
most  successfully  managed  institution.  During  the 
whole  of  its  existence  its  credit  was  not  excelled  by  that 
of  any  bank  in  the  United  Slates.  Its  notes  were  cur- 
rent from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  Its  capital  and  credit 
were  so  used  as  to  encourage  the  industrial  interests  and 
develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state,  and, 
although  the  regular  annual  dividends  averaged  between 
ten  and  twelve  per  cent  during  the  twenty  years  of  its 
existence,  it  had  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter  a  sur- 
plus of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  to  be  divided 
among  the  stockholders.  The  state  was  the  owner  of 
one-half  of  the  stock,  the  profits  on  which  were  the 
foundation  of  that  noble  school  fund  which  is  now  the 
pride  of  the  people  of  Indiana.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  other  able  men  who  were  associated  with  Mr. 
McCulloch  in  the  management  of  this  excellent  bank,  to 
say  that  its  deservedly  high  credit  and  successful  career 
were  attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  his  sound  judg- 
ment, his  enterprise  and  intlustry.  In  the  winter  of 
1855  and  1856,  in  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  the  State  Bank,  another  bank  was  organized, 
to  go  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  under, 
the  name  of  the  *'Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,"  with 
twenty  branches,  and  an  authorized  capital  of  six  million 
dollars,  one-half  of  which  was  paid  in.  Of  this  bank 
Mr.  McCulloch  was,  in  1S56,  elected  president,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  directors,  and  as  the  control  im- 
mediately after  its  complete  organization  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  former  associates,  and  others  of  equal  care- 
fulness and  ability,  it  became  from  the  start  a  worthy 
successor  of  the  State  Bank.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  bank  in  the  United  States.  When  Mr.  McCul- 
loch left  it,  it  held  upwards  of  three  million  dollars  in 
gold  coin  in  the  vaults  of  its  branches,  and  so  good  was 
its  discount  line  that  it  could,  within  sixty  days,  have  paid 
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every  dollar  of  its  liabilities  and  returned  to  the  stock- 
liolders  the  amount  of  their  slc.clc,  with  a  large  surplus 
for  subsequent  dislribulion.  Mr.  McCulloch  held  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Rank  cjf  the  State  until  Aprd, 
1863,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  con- 
troller of  the  currency,  which  was  strongly  pressed 
u|)on  him  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Chase.  The  or- 
gani^'ation  of  the  National  Currency  Itureau,  which 
was  soon  to  become  one  of  the  largest  anil  most 
important  bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department,  w.as 
a  la^k  of  no  little  difficulty.  He  commenced  the 
work  with  a  deputy  controller — Mr.  Howard,  who 
pnivcil  to  be  a  very  valuable  assistant— and  two  l.iily 
clerks.  The  business  of  the  bureau  rapiiUy  increasc<l, 
and.  as  it  look  time  to  educate  the  clerks — the  number  of 
wliom  was  muUipliud  froin  week  to  week — to  the  per- 
formance of  duties  which  were  entirely  new  to  them, 
the  labors  of  Mr.  McCulloch  were  severe  and  conlin- 
u(uis.  He  was,  however,  equal  to  the  wo'-U  he  had  un- 
dertaken, antl  so  thorough  and  -y^tematic  was  the 
organization  of  the  bureau  titat  no  changes  of  any  im- 
portance we\e  found  to  be  necessaiy  by  his  successors. 
It  is  un<ler.tnoiI  that  Mr.  McCulloch  feels  a  greater 
pride  in  the  work  which  he  performed  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  bureau,  and  in  putting  the  national  banking 
system  into  successful  operation,  than  in  any  of  his  other 
Iriumidts  as  a  jiuldic  man.  In  March,  1865,  upon  the 
rcM-nation  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Lincoln  tendered  to 
Mr.  .McCulloch  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
.\s  ilie  office  was  neither  solicited  nor  desired,  the  action 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  offering  to  him  the  most  important 
and  responsible  office  in  the  government  was  a  very 
gratifying  recognition  by  the  President  of  his  financial 
ability,  and  of  the  value  of  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered as  controller  of  the  currency.  As  the  department 
at  that  time  was  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition,  and 
great  financial  troubles  were  exjiecled  to  occur  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  the  office  was  not  an  attractive  one  to 
those  who  had  either  a  reputation  to  make  or  sustain. 
Mr.  Mcfull.Hl.  ha.l  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  both 
Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Fessenden.  He  had  rendered  serv- 
ices 111  both,  particularly  to  the  latter,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  dilticult  and  trying  <luties.  and  he  had  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  financial  operations  and  the 
loulineof  the  department.  He  knew  that  the  office  was 
an  exceedingly  labinious  and  responsible  one,  anil  that  in 
accepting  it  he  undertook  to  perforin  duties  upon  the 
right  performance  of  which  ,le]ieniled  not  only  the  credit 
of  the  goveriunent.  Inil  in  a  very  large  measure  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,      lie  .lid  not,  however,  feel  at  liberty 

10    decline    the    iiosiii which     had    been    voluntarily 

Mllered  to  him.  and  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  not  without  dislrusl  i.f  his  ability  pro]!erly  to  per- 
form them,  luit  wiih  ihe  feeling  that  the  government 
bad  a  right  to  demand  of  l,|ni  such  services  as  he  might 


be  able  to  render.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  adminis- 
lered  his  great  office  ;  of  his  success  in  raising  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  required  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war; 
in  paying  the  soldiers  and  sailors  when  the  war  w.as 
ended;  in  funding  the  temporary  obligations  of  the 
government,  amounting  to  some  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  without  disturbing  the  business  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
The  record  of  these  operations  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  he  is  quite  willing  that  his  reputation  as 
secretary  should  rest  upon  it.  Mr.  McCulloch  resigned 
his  office  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration, 
on  the  31I  of  March,  1S69,  and  gave  himself  the  test 
which  he  required  after  six  years  of  hard  and  unremit- 
ting labor.  In  Xovember,  1870,  he  went  to  Lontlon 
and  organized  the  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke,  McCul- 
loch &  Co.,  which  did  a  very  large  and  profitable  busi- 
ness— larger  and  more  profitable,  perhaps,  than  had  ever 
been  done  by  any  new  house  m  that  great  city — until 
September,  1873,  «'hen  it  was  forced  into  liquidation  by 
the  misfortunes  of  his  .\mcrican  partners,  the  informa 
lion  of  whose  failure  w.as  the  unwelcome  intelligeiur 
which  he  received  on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
wdiither  he  had  come  to  spend  a  Ww  weeks  with  his 
sons.  The  blow  which  he  received  was  a  stunning  one, 
but  he  did  not  sink  under  it.  The  profits  of  the  Lon- 
don house  were  swept  away,  but,  contrary  to  the  fears  of 
its  friends  and  the  expectation  of  the  public,  it  did  not 
fail,  anil  by  not  failing,  as  its  business  and  liabilities 
were  very  large,  it  prevented  a  financial  crisis  in  Lon- 
don. In  January,  1S74,  the  London  partners  of  J.iy 
Cooke,  McCulloch  is:  Co.  were  joined  by  Hon.  R.  L, 
Melville,  a  gentleman  of  means  and  ability  and  high  so- 
cial position,  anil  a  new  firm  was  formed,  under  the 
name  of  McCulloch  &  Co.,  which  is  understood  to  he 
doing  a  prosperous  business.  Mr.  McCulloch  has  ever 
been  distinguished  by  his  indusiiy,  and  his  lidelily  to  the 
trusts  which  have  been  confided  to  him ;  by  the  care 
with  which  he  has  formed  his  financial  opinions;  by  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  has  adhered  to  them,  and  the 
directness  and  clearness  with  which  he  has  preseineil 
them  in  his  ofticial  reports,  his  letters  to  ihe  press,  .and 
his  speeches.  He  contends  that  the  financial  coniiition 
of  the  country  since  1S73  has  verified  the  correctness  of 
the  views  expressed  in  his  reports  .as  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  none  of  which  has  he  had  the  disposition  In 
change  or  modify.  He  divides  his  lime,  in  looking  after 
the  interests  of  his  firm,  between  London  and  New 
York  ;  and,  although  he  has  nearly  reached  the  .age  of 
threescore  and  ten,  he  is  still  in  Ihe  enjoyment  of 
robust  and  vigorous  health.  His  services  to  the  repub- 
lic have  been  great ;  it  owes  him  ni.iny  thanks  for  the 
measures  he  inauguraud. 
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fcDONALD,  COLOXEI,  ISAIAH  RUKRITT, 
counbL'lor  at  law,  Columlna  Cily,  Whitley 
County,  Indiana,  was  horn  at  Woodville,  Rappa- 
■hannock  Connty,  Virginia,  Scpl(;mbfr  l8,  1S26. 
His  father,  Carter  McDonald,  was  born  in  Virginia,  of 
]>ai"ents  wlio  canie  from  Inverness,  Scotland.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  Carder,  whose  parents  were  also 
Scotch,  was  born  in  Virginia.  ,  Tlieir  family  consisted  of 
twelve  children,  nine  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
wdiom  they  reared.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
second  son  and  second  child.  His  family  removed  in 
1836  to  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1842  to  Whitley 
County,  Indiana.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  voca- 
tions of  carpenter  and  ioiner  and  teaching  school.  After 
attending  two  terms  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  in 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  he  taught  in  the  states  of  Ohio. 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  and  in  May,  1S52,  returned  to 
Whitley  County,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  \d.\\\ 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  ]>rosecuting  attorney  fur 
Noble  and  Whitley  Counties,  in  %t'hich  capacity  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  1855,  when  he  was  elected  county 
clerk  of  Whitley  County.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
organizing  a  volunteer  company  of  infantry,  known  as 
Company  E,  17th  Indiana  Volunteers,  in  which  he  en- 
listed as  a  jirivate,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  In  July,  1861,  he  was  appointed  senior 
aide-de-camp  and  chief  of  staff  to  General  J.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, in  Western  Virginia,  in  which  position  he  took 
proiuinent  ]iarts  in  the  battles  of  Elk  Water,  Green- 
brier, and  Camp  Alleghany.  In  Headlcy's  History  of 
the  Rebellion  honorable  mention  is  inade  of  Lieutenant 
McDonald,  of  the  17th  Indiana,  in  the  battle  of  Camp 
Alleghany,  where  he  began  the  tiglit  in  the  moonlight 
by  a  gallant  charge  upon  the  rebels.  We  make  the 
following  extract  from  the  official  report  of  General  Mil- 
roy  to  Brigadier-general  Reynolds,  with  regard  to  the 
battle  of  Caiup  Alleghany,  December  I3lh,  1861:  "I 
owe  the  warmest  thanks  to  Lieutenant  McDonald,  of 
your  staff,  for  the  able  and  efficient  service  which  he 
rendered  me  on  the  march  and  in  the  action  by  his  ac- 
tivity, bravery,  and  coolness  in  leading  an<l  rallying  the 
troops."  In  January,  1862,  he  w.as  transferred  to  the 
staff  of  General  R.  II.  Milroy,  and  served  with  him 
Ihrinigli  the  campaigns  of  Virginia  in  1S62-3,  as  cap- 
tain and  commissary  of  subsistence  of  the  United  States 
army.  The  following  extract,  from  the  Philadelphia 
Enijiiirer  of  August  26,  1862,  giving  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  capture  of  Pope's  trains  at  Catlelt's  Station — 
reported  by  Doctor  Eaton,  who  was  with  General 
Pope — says : 

"During  the  onset  of  the  rebels,  after  the  wagons  of 
Pope's  train  had  been   fired,  they  started  from  the  road 
to  where  General  Milroy's  trains  lay,   intending  to  pay 
n,  but    they  were   jjromjJtly   met 


their   attention    to    the 


by  a  guard  of  about  one  hundred  men,  headed  by  the 
gallant  Captain  I.  B.  McDonald,  commissary  of  Milroy's 
brigade.  His  bravery  and  determination  saved  the 
train." 

General  Milroy,  in  hrs  report  of  the  terrible  fight  of 
second  Bull  Run,  says: 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  return  my 
thanks  to  the  members  of  my  staff — Captains  Baird, 
Flesher,  and  McDonald,  and  Lieutenant  Cravens." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  dispatch  which  led  to 
Captain  iVIcDonald's  promotion  : 

"   BLnODY    Rl'K,   BEDFf.RD   COrNTV,    PenK   ,  "| 

June  :o,  1S63.      f 

^^  Giyi'crnor  of  West    VtJ'giinn^    Wlucling^   Vii-^^intn  : 

"  I  am  at  this  place  with  near  half  my  command,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  I2th  Virginia.  Captain  I.  B.  Mc- 
Donald, my  commissary,  is  with  me,  and  is  the  only 
staff  officer  of  luy  command  wdio  .saved  all  his  papers 
and  luoney.  His  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Sunday  and 
Monday  last  was  most  gallant  and  praiseworthy,  and 
any  promotion  you  can  give  him  would  be  \\ell  de- 
served, and  most  gratifying  to  me.  He  would  make  a 
splendid  colonel  for  my  gallant  old  3d  Virginia. 

"  (Signed)  R.  H.  Milroy,  Mnjor-gcmral." 

In  1864  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  6th  West  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  in 
August,  1S64,  resigned  and  relumed  home,  after  a  faith- 
ful and  brilliant  military  career  of  three  years  and  four 
months.  Upon  settling  with  the  government  for  about 
two  million  dollars'  worth  of  money  and  goods  he  had 
handled  while  in  the  army,  his  shortage,  by  clerical  er- 
rors, for  the  three  years'  transactions,  amounted  to  only 
three  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents  (S3. 54),  for  which 
amount  he  holds  the  receipt  of  E.  T.  Bridges,  Brevet 
Colonel  and  Commissary  of  Subsistence  of  the  United 
States  army.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
General  R.  H.  Milroy,  who  is  a  Republican,  to  Col- 
onel   McDonald,  who  is   a    Democrat,  \\'ritlen  in   1870 : 


"  Dear  Coi.oxel, — Yours  of  the  6th  inst.  was  duly  re- 
ceived. I  was  much  jileased  to  hear  froiu  you  after  your 
long  silence,  for  the  truth  is,  notwithstanding  the  unac- 
countable hallucination  that  has  led  you  to  o]ipose  tlie 
party  that  saved  the  Union,  I  have  ever  entertained  for 
you  personally  the  warm  feeling  and  sincere  friendship 
of  a  brother  soldier,  from  the  fact  that  for  near  two 
years  yon  were  a  n\ember  of  my  staff  and  one  of  my 
military  family,  and  ^^•e  saw  much  hard  service  and  some 
hard  fighting  together.  I  su]')]jose  that  politically  we 
widely  differ,  but  no  mere  difference  of  opinion,  be  it 
political,  sectarian,  or  otlierwise,  would  cause  me  to 
swerve  from  the  truth  or  refuse  to  do  justice  to  a  brother 
soldier.  It  therefore  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that 
while  you  were  ^\dth  nre  you  proved  yourself  to  be  a 
gallant  soldier  and  a  most  faithful  and  efficient  officer. 
I  always  found  you  at  the  ]iost  of  duty,  and  you  were 
often  with  me  in  battle  ])erforming  the  duties  of  an 
aide-de-camp  in  front  when  you  might  have  excused 
yourself,  under  the  duties  of  a  commissary  of  sul)sistence, 
in  looking  after  your  commissary  trains  in  the  rear.  No 
]iortion  of  the  army  was  better  fed  or  better  supj^lied 
with  commissary  stores    than    my  command    while    you 
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were  my  cominis>aiy  of  suliMslcnci.'.  Vour  cliaiAcltr  for 
]>toni|)lness,  ciici;;y,  nini  ctVicicncy  in  your  dmic^  a^  com- 
niissary  of  sul>-islfiicc  was  wirk-ly  ni)U-<l  in  tin;  army,  and 
oiIkt  connnantl>  ai'oiuul  minu  wliose  commissaries  of  suh- 
sislcnce  wcie  lacUiiiy  m  those  re(|niMtes  often  came  lo 
you  to  l)onow  rations  for  tlieir  men.  Vour  reputation 
for  honesty  and  fair  dealini;  with  tlic  army  and  the 
governnu-nt  was  above  suspicion  while  you  were  willi 
me,  aixl  I  have  heard  nothing  against  you  since  you  left 
me.  Vou  are  at  liberty  lo  refer  to  me  for  the  falsity  of 
any  charge  aj»ainst  you  as  an  officer  and  sohlier  while 
yoii  served  with  my  command.  Hoping  that  you  may 
live  long  and  prosper,  aiul  that  you  may  soon  see  the 
error  of  your  ways  in  politics  and  amend  them,  I  am 
very  truly  Vimr  friend, 

'  "(Signed)  K.   II.  Mll.RoY." 

While  commissary,  Colonel  McDonald  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  his  transactions,  and  upon  examination  of 
his  books  by  some  prominent  citizens  of  Whitley  County, 
Indiana,  in  1868,  it  was  found  that  at  the  end  of  his 
service  he  bad  saved  the  government  tlie  large  sum  of 
over  forty-tivo  thousand  dollais.  Upon  the  Colonel's 
return  home,  in  the  fall  of  1864,  he  was  appointed 
.school  examiner  for  Whitley  County,  in  which  jiosilioH 
he  served  until  December,  1870,  when  he  resigned,  to 
lake  the  office  of  Kepresenlative  in  the  slate  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  He  is  a  stanch  war  Democrat,  and 
was  elector  for  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana in  1876.  Every  one  of  the  counties  gave  him  a 
majority,  and  with  the  other  electors  he  cast  bis  vole 
for  Samuel  j.  Tilden  for  President  ami  Thomas  ,\.  Hen- 
dricks for  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stales.  He  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Columbia  City  school  board.  In 
1S54  he  married,  in  Columbia  City,  Miss  Catharine  Bren- 
nenian,  and  has  four  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom,  James 
li.  McUonald,  is  city  clerk,  and  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school.  Colonel  McDonald  is  an  active  member  in  the 
Masonic  Order,  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  and 
Independent  Order  of  Red  Men,  of  Columbia  City.  He 
is  strictly  a  self-made  man.  Coming  lo  Indiana  poor  in 
]>ockcl  but  with  great  energy  and  industry  and  unim- 
l)eacbai)le  integrity,  he  has  succeeded  in  financial  pursuits, 
and  is  now  one  of  ihe  wealthiest  men  in  Whitley  County. 
He  has  done  much  for  the  school  and  agricultural  inter- 
e-ls  of  the  county  in  which  he  lives;  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  building  up  ..f  Clumbia  City,  ami  is  tbc 
owner  of  its  finest  residence  ami  business  blocks. 


jir'  lAI.I.EX,  IIKNKV.  b.nnker,  Columbia  City,  was 
T  I  I  bom  .\ugust  2,  1.S41.  in  Trumanslnirg,  New  Vork. 
"".'■(S  Vm  an  .-iccouiu  of  his  parents  and  their  ancestors 
y^  we  refer  lo  ibe  sketch  of  bis  older  brother,  E.  1,. 
McI. alien,  I  lis  parents  removed  lo  Indiana  when  be 
was  but  four  years  old,  and,  setlling  upon  a  farm,  gave 
liim  very  limileil  clianccs  for  a  school  eilucalion  :  but.  Ibe 


family  being  j)0ssessecl  of  a  fine  library,  lie  received  iii- 
struelioii  from  his  mother  at  home,  and  subseipienlly 
atteniled  the  Indianapolis  Business  College,  where  he 
look  a  full  course.  When  the  Fori  Wayne  aiu!  Chicago 
Kailroad  was  completed,  his  fallier  w.is  appointeil  sta- 
tion agent  at  I.arwill,  but  a  short  lime  afterwards  he 
gave  it  in  charge  of  his  son  Henry,  who  had  been  act- 
ing as  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store.  From  i860  until 
1870  he  was  engaged  in  that  cap.icity,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  being  elected  to  the  office  of 
county  treasurer,  removed  to  Columbia  City,  the  county 
seat.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  lie  was  re-elected, 
and  held  that  responsible  ])osition  four  years.  In  1874 
he  became  a  partner  with  his  brother,  and,  after  spend- 
ing a  few  months  .is  deputy  county  clerk,  engaged 
actively  in  banking,  lo  which  he  has  since  devoted  his 
time.  June  7,  1866,  he  was  married,  in  Fort  Wayne,  to 
Miss  Lavinia  C.  Clugston,  a  lady  from  New  Castle 
County,  Delaware,  and  has  a  family  of  four  sons.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
he  joined  at  Larwill  in  1868  and  in  which  he  has  held 
ofTices  and  positions  of  trust.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fiaternily  and  Independent 
Order  of  Od<l-fellows.  The  former  secret  organization 
he  joined  m  1862,  being  secretary  of  the  lodge  at 
Larwill  a  number  of  years,  and  at  present  holds  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Fort  Wayne  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar.  In  the  Independent  Older  of  Odd-fellows 
he  has  occupied  all  the  chairs,  holds  the  title  of  Past 
Grand,  and  has  been  representative  to  the  (Irantl  Lodge 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  .McL.allen,  like  his  brother,  gives  his 
close  atlcnlion  to  business.  He  is  highly  respected  for 
his  innumerable  good  qualities.  While  county  tre.i.s- 
urer  he  performed  his  duties  faithfully,  w.as  always  to 
be  found  at  his  post,  and  received  the  universal  appro- 
bation of  the  residents  of  Whitley  County  for  his  care- 
ful and  ccniect  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  most 
responsible  office  in  Iheir  power  lo  bestow. 


JXTcLALLEN,     Fl.lSIIA    l.VMAN,  banker,  of  Co. 

t|[  lumbia  City,  wa-  born  February  2.  1S36,  at 
Cjci.^   Trnmansburg,  TompkinsCininty,  New  ^'ork.    His 

\''W  father,  Henry  .McLallcn,  was  of  Scotch  extrac- 
tion. His  mother,  Frances  M.  Lyman,  was  of  En- 
glish descent,  the  genealogy  of  her  family  being  traced 
lo  Richard  Lyman,  who  was  born  at  High  Ongar,  near 
London,  England,  in  15S0,  removed  thence  to  the  United 
States,  and  died  in  Hartford.  Connecticut,  in  1640. 
Henry  ami  F'raiiccs  M.  (Lyman)  .Mcl.allen  were  parents 
of  twelve  children,  only  four  of  whom  attained  ma- 
jority. Three  still  survive:  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet A.  Clugston,  a  resident  of  I-arwill,  Whitley  County, 
Indi.ana:    Heniv    Mcl.allen,  of  the  firm   of    V..    L.    Mr- 
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Lallen  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Columbia  City,  whose  Ijiogra- 
phy  appears  in  this  \vorl<  ;  and  E.  L.  McLallen,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  In  1S44  tlie  family  removed  from 
New  York  to  Northern  Indiana,  and  settled  in  Whitley 
County  on  a  farm.  The  sons  received  only  a  limited 
school  education,  but  had  the  advantages  of  a  large  li- 
brary at  home,  and  instruction  from  their  mother;  E. 
L.  McLallen  only  attending  school  two  terms  in  Indi- 
ana, and,  after  eighteen  years  of  age,  t\\'o  ternrs  in  Massa- 
chusetts. During  the  building  of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad  he  was  one  of  the  civil  engineer  corps, 
and  in  1S57,  in  partnership  with  D.  B.  Clugston,  bought 
out  the  mercantile  business  which  his  father  had  con- 
ducted at  Larwill  since  1S52,  and  continued  in  that  part- 
nership si.\teen  years.  In  April,  1874,  after  having 
closed  up  his  affairs,  Mr.  McLallen  removed  to  Cohim- 
bia  City  and  engaged  in  banking,  which,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  under  the  name  and  firm  of  E.  L.  Mc- 
Lallen &  Co.,  he  still  continues,  having  met  with  satis- 
factory success  and  a  steady  increase  of  business  each 
year.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  L.  B.  Sny- 
der &  Co.,  hardware  dealers,  of  Larwill,  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  about  ten  years.  In  the  Masonic 
Fraternity  he  is  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter, 
Commandery,  and  Scottish  Rite,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
correspondence  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
McLallen  possesses  extraordinary  business  qualifications — • 
far  better  than  the  average.  He  is  an  attentive  student 
and  close  observer,  very  accommodating,  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  and  honorable  in  every  transaction.  With 
these  qualities,  and  a  strict  attention  to  the  details  of 
his  business,  he  has  been  successful  where  most  men 
would  have  failed.  In  1S74,  at  the  time  Mr.  McLallen 
began  his  banking  career,  the  panic  which  began  the  year 
before  was  still  continuing,  but  the  confidence  of  tlic 
people  in  the  firm  of  E.  L.  McLallen  &  Co.  was  such 
that  they  gave  it  their  support  from  its  beginning.  So- 
cially, Mr.  McLallen  is  thought  a  great  deal  of.  He  is 
a  pleasant-spoken,  fine-appearing  gentleman,  above  me- 
dium height,  of  large  frame,  wears  a  full  beard,  and 
talks  to  the  point.  He  is  respected  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  him,  and  is  justly  entitleil  to  a  place  among 
the  foremost  of  Indiana's  representative  men. 


iMrcMEANS,  JOHN,  farmer  and  pioneer,  of  Albion, 
Jirarl  Noble  County,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
%/K=>  *-'^'°'  November  23,  1807.      His  grandfather  em- 

''  »^  'grated  to  this  country  from  Scotland  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Revolution.  His  son,  John  McMeans, 
father  of  our  subject,  was  married  in  early  life  to  Susan 
Shively.  Though  poor  in  purse,  they  relied  on  their 
stout  hearts  and  willing  hands  for  that  ultimate  success 


winch  is  tlie  aim  of  all  young  people  who  assume  the 
re^ponslblllties  of  matrimony.  Within  a  year  a  child  was 
born  to  bless  their  union,  but  befoi-e  another  twelve- 
month had  run  its  course  the  father  sickened  and  died, 
leaving  the  widow,  with  her  infant  son,  to  struggle 
against  poverty  and  the  selfishness  of  a  cold  world. 
After  three  years  of  widowhood  she  married  a  farmer 
named  Nicholas  Tinkle.  John  McMeans.  the  immedi- 
ate subject  of  this  sketch,  lived  on  the  farm  with  his 
parents  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
was  literally  ignorant  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an 
education,  but  he  determined  to  change,  even  if  he  could 
not  better,  his  surroundings.  He  accordingly  left  home 
and  apprenticed  himself  to  C.  Winebrerer,  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  to  learn  the  pottery  trade,  the  contract 
stipulating  that  he  should  receive  nine  months'  school- 
ing  during  the  time,  and  his  board  and  clothing,  and  at 
the  e.-ipiration  of  the  agreement  an  extra  suit  of  cloth- 
ing, commonly  called  a  freedom  suit.  The  stipulations 
were  so  faithfully  adhered  to  by  both  parties  that,  at  the 
close  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  remained  with  his  em- 
ployer two  years  longer  as  a  journeyman,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  business.  With  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
January  i,  1829,  he  was  married  to  .Miss  Eliza  Beechcr, 
of  Montgomery  County,  Ohio.  In  1S3S  he  sold  out  his 
shop  and  stock  and  emigrated  to  Indiana,  and  located  in 
Noble  County,  at  a  backwoods  settlement  called  Port 
Mitchell.  Here  he  began  the  pottery  business,  but  the 
country  w.as  so  sparsely  settled,  and  the  inhabitants  in 
general  so  poor,  that  it  proved  unremunerative.  Mean- 
wlule  be  had  become  very  popular  in  the  community, 
and  in  1S44  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  county.  This 
office  he  continued  to  fill  by  successive  re-elections  for 
nine  years.  He  was  now  possessed  of  some  money, 
which  he  invested  in  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Albion. 
He  kept  on  increasing  his  landed  possessions  until  they 
gradually  required  his  exclusive  attention;  and  a  few 
years  ago,  having  reached  the  age  of  threescore  and 
ten,  he  practically  retired  from  business.  Of  the  eleven 
children  born  to  him  six  are  yet  living,  all  of  whom  he 
has  liberally  endowed.  Mr.  McMeans  is  a  stanch  Rc- 
l>ubUcan  in  jjolitics,  and  has  been  for  half  a  century  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mrs.  McMeans,  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  died  .-\piil  12, 
1877,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 


ITCHEI.L,  JOHN,  a  banker,  and  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Kcndallville,  Noble  County,  Indiana, 
was  born  June  2,  1S30,  in  Montgomery  County, 
\y%^  New  York,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and  Nancy 
(Keller)  Mitchell,  who  were  also  natives  of  that  state,  and 
farmers  by  occupation.  Wm.  Mitchell  was  of  Scotch-En- 
glish descent,  and  his  father's  ancestors  came  to  Amer- 
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ica  before  ihe  RevoUilioiinry  War,  as  British  soldiers,  in 
the  army  of  (IcMcrnl  Braddock.  Nona  (Keller)  Milchell 
was  of  German  descent.  In  1S36  \Vm.  Mitchell  re- 
moved with  his  finiily  lo  Noble  Coiiniy,  Indiana,  where 
he  located  on  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
timber  land,  in  what  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
but  now  is  the  city  of  Kendallville,  wliich  he  began  clear- 
ing and  imiiroving.  He  platted  the  first  village  lots  on 
grounds  then  in  the  woods,  thus  founding  the  place  now 
grown,  with  its  subsequent  additions  and  plats,  to  the 
present  city  of  Kendallville.  During  his  life-time  he  al- 
ways occupied  a  position  of  distinction  and  influence 
among  the  jieople.  Although  a  man  of  meager  scholastic 
oppuitunities,  yet  his  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
made  him  master  of  a  practical  education,  which,  with  his 
native  energy  of  chavacler,  insured  him  a  financial  success. 
In  1S43  Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  leader  in  the  construction 
of  the  plank  road  built  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Ontario,  La- 
granj^e  County,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  which 
opened  up  that  section  of  country  to  the  trade  of  a  large 
part  of  Southern  Michigan.  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  connection 
with  Samuel  Manna  and  Pliny  Moagland,  in  1S52,  also 
engaged  in  the  work  and  completion,  under  contract,  of 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Railroad  (now  a  ]iart  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad),  the 
first  railroad  constructed  in  North-east  Indiana,  extend- 
ing from  Crestline,  Ohio,  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  a 
distance  of  <jnc  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles,  and  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  mainly  due  the  credit  for  the  growth 
and  present  prosperity  and  importance  of  the  city  of 
Kendallville.  Of  strong  religious  convictions,  but  not  a 
member,  he  was  an  attendant  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  his  wife  was  a  devoted  member,  and  a  liberal 
contributor  to  its  funds.  He  was  always  foremost  with 
those  advocating  reforms  and  measures  tending  to  amel- 
iorate the  condition  of  the  people.  In  1S40  he  was 
elected  by  the  Whig  i)arty  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  state  Legislature,  and  served  with  distinction,  and  to 
the  acceptance  of  his  constituents.  In  1S60  he  was,  by 
the  Republicans,  elected  as  their  Representative  from 
his  district  to  Congress,  and  h.id  served  the  public  in 
minor  offices,  and  in  many  ways  was  made  conscious  of 
the  power  and  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  pcojile. 
While  on  a  Itusiness  expedition  at  Macon,  Georgia,  in 
I.S65,  he  died,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  la- 
mented by  his  family  and  a  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. His  wife  was  a  lady  of  marked  worth,  possess- 
ing many  Christian  traits  of  character,  and  with  her 
husband  had  uncomplainingly  and  cheerfully  shared  all 
the  trials  in  the  life  of  the  pioneer,  and  w.as  a  help  in- 
deed. She  died  in  1864,  aged  fifty-seven,  having  pre- 
ceded her  life's  partner  by  one  year.  John  Mitchell 
enjoyed  such  opportunities  for  an  education  as  the  com- 
mon schooK  of  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country  in 
those   days   afl'orded.      His    family    removed    from    New 


York  state  to  Indiana  when  he  was  a  child  of  .six  years 
of  age.  He  attended  the  district  school  irregularly  dur- 
ing the  winter  terms,  working  on  his  father's  farm  the 
rest  of  the  time  during  his  minority,  after  which  his 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  real 
estate  transactions.  In  1S63,  in  connection  with  his 
father  and  others,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Kendall- 
ville was  organized,  in  which  he  was  a  stockholder  and 
director.  His  father  was  president,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  when  his  Son  John  succeeded  him  in 
the  office,  since  holding  the  position  of  president  un- 
interruptedly for  about  fifteen  years — a  bettei  tribute  to 
his  fitness  for  the  place  than  any  thing  we  might  say. 
The  success  and  prosperity  of  the  bank  are  due  to  the  in- 
dustry and  cfiiciency  of  its  president  and  manager.  It 
receives  from  the  people  a  liberal  patronage.  In  con- 
nection with  the  banking  business  Mr.  Mitchell  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  an<l  real  estate  transactions.  He  is  a 
gooil  business  man  and  an  able  financier,  and  his  sound 
judgment  rarely  makes  a  mistake  in  business.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Kendallville,  to  the  support  of  which  he  is  a  gen- 
erous contributor,  and  a  member  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees. He  is  a  member  of  the  M.isonic  Fraternity,  and 
has  attained  the  Knight  Templar  degree.  He  is  earnest 
in  temperance  and  other  reforms  lending  lo  improve 
the  mor.il  and  educational  interests  of  his  community. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Kendallville.  The  first  village  lots  were  laid  out 
June  I,  1S49.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  lived  to  sec  Kendall- 
ville emerge  from  the  forest,  with  a  few  log  cabins  and 
pole  sheds  and  a  population  of  a  half  dozen  white  peo- 
ple, surrounded  by  numerous  Indians  of  the  Pottawat- 
tamie tribe,  and  grow  to  a  town  of  nearly  three  thous.ind 
souls,  a<lorned  with  sjdendid  dwellings  and  magnificent 
business  blocks,  representing  great  wealth,  and  churches, 
school-houses,  and  other  public  improvements.  He  can 
look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  part  taken  by 
his  father  and  himself  in  this  wonderful  transformation. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  Republican 
jiarty.  He  was  married,  January  6,  1857,  lo  Miss 
.Sojdironia  J.  Weston,  of  Rome  City,  Noble  County,  In- 
tliana,  a  lady  of  marked  presence  and  fine  personal 
acquirements.  .She  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  She  is  respected  and  influential.  She 
reads  much,  and  is  informed  on  genera!  topics  as  well 
,as  on  matters  of  literature.  They  have  three  children : 
Lydia  A.,  born  October  1,  i860;  Kale  R.,  born  Decem- 
ber 18,  1S63  ;  and  William,  born  August  23,  1865.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  now  in  the  noontide  of  usefulness.  In  social 
life  he  is  a  genial  Christian  gentleman.  His  domestic 
habits  are  pure  and  strong,  and  his  home  is  the  center 
of  a  generous  hospitality.  There,  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  friends,  he  enjoys  that  repose  which  comes 
from  a  cordial  interchange  of  kindly  deeds  with  those 
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near  to  him,  and  without  wliich  life  loses  many  of  its 
charms.  His  position  is  assuied  as  a  business  man,  as 
well  as  in  society. 

— ^-^i^*-^ — 

jy|J|  INER,  BYRU.M  D.,  was  born  in  Northampton 
iilfl  Township,  county  of  Hampshire,  in  the  state  of 
CiS.'l  Massachusetts,  June  12,  1816.  His  father,  Sam- 
Y^uel  Miner,  was  of  Welsh  descent  and  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  his  mother  was  of  Irish  ancestry,  of 
the  Hamilton  family.  In  1S17  they  emigrated  to  the 
then  far  West  and  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
ten  miles  east  of  where  is  now  the  city  of  Rochester. 
In  1S23  they  settled  in  Orleans  County  near  the  village 
of  Holley,  twenty-live  miles  west  of  Rochester,  about 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  That 
country  being  at  the  time  a  wilderness,  Mr.  Miner's 
early  education  was  limited.  In  1S33  his  parents  again 
emigrated  West,  and  settled  at  Akron,  Portage  County, 
Ohio.  Ill  1S35  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then  a 
youth,  under  the  influence  of  the  Western  fever,  went 
to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  having  walked  from  Akron  to 
Perrysburg,  whence  he  worked  his  way  on  pirogues  u]i 
the  Maumee  River  to  Fort  Wayne,  where  he  arrivcil 
July  7,  destitute  of  worldly  effects  and  barefooteil. 
He  immed^tely  obtained  work  in  the  harvest  field,  of 
William  Rockhill.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  visited 
the  muddiole  Known  as  the  village  of  Chicago,  crossed 
the  country  to  the  Wabash,  to  the  small  Indian  trading- 
post  wdiich  is  now  the  city  of  Logaiispurt,  thence  to 
Fort  Wayne,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  having 
made  the  entire  trip  on  an  Indian  pony,  and  being  the 
most  of  the  lime  solitary  and  alone.  Soon  afterward  he 
arranged  with  Newel  D.  Stewart  to  purchase  furs  for 
the  Messrs.  Hollisters,  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio.  In  that 
capacity  he  remained  until  1S3S,  when  he  engaged  with 
the  firm  of  W.  G.  &  G.  W.  Ewing,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  William  G.  Ewing,  -which 
occurred  July  II,  1854.  The  old  firm  being  then  dis- 
solved, Mr.  Miner  continued  in  the  business  as  a  partner 
by  previous  contract  until  1S59,  when  he  arranged  with 
George  W,  Ewing,  and  Hugh  McCuUoch,  administra- 
tor of  William  G.  Ewing,  in  the  settlement  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  old  firm,  which  was  closed  in  October,  1S65. 
On  May  29,  1866,  George  W.  Ewing  departed  this  life, 
and  Mr.  Miner  undertook  the  settlement  and  manage- 
ment of  his  estate,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged,  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  large  estate  with  ability  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  heirs  and  legatees.  He  con- 
fines himself  strictly  to  his  business,  and  has  been  very 
successful.  In  186S  and  1869  he  represented  Allen 
County  in  the  state  Legislature,  besides  holding  impor- 
tant official  positions  in  the  city  and  county  wliere  he 
icsides.  His  acquaintance  extends  over  the  entire  North- 
west, both  with    the  whites    and    Indians,    as   his    busi- 


ness of  fur -buying  brought  him  in  contact  \^'ith  the 
latter  most  of  the  time.  lie  has  lived  to  witness  the 
settlement,  growth,  and  great  prosperity  of  the  entire 
North-west,  and  also  to  see  nearly  all  of  tiie  old  Indian 
traders,  hunters,  and  trappers  of  early  days  gathered  to 
the  hajipy  hunting  grounds. 


ijlToFFAT,  REV.  DAVID  W.,  pastor  of  the  First 
T  jijl  Presbyterian  Churcli,  Fort  Wayne,  was  born  of 
(~^i.'l  Scottish  parents,  January  9,  1835,  in  Morris 
s.^y^  County,  New  Jersey.  His  father,  David  Douglas 
Moflat,  was  a  farmer.  The  next  year  the  family  em- 
igrated to  Madison,  Indiana,  and,  on  a  farm  on  one 
of  those  beautiful  hills  which  overlook  the  city  and 
the  Ohio  River,  the  boyhood  of  David  was  .spent.  He 
attended  school  in  Madison  and  afterwards  entered 
Hanover  College,  where  he  grailualed  in  1S58,  his  jiar- 
ents  meanwhile  having  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Vernon.  With  but  little  help  from  his  father,  who  was 
in  moilerate  circumstances,  he  paid  his  own  way  at  col- 
lege, principally  by  teaching  part  of  each  year,  keeping 
up  with  his  class  by  private  study.  Moved  chiefly  liy 
the  anti-slavery  sentiments  which  had  been  instilled  into 
his  mind  from  early  youth,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
politics  and  an  active  part  in  the  great  anti-slavery  de- 
bate which  was  then  agitating  the  country.  Having 
chosen  the  profession  of  law  while  in  college,  he  began, 
after  his  graduation,  to  prepare  himself,  by  private  study 
at  Vernon,  for  entering  a  law  .school,  and  it  was  while 
thus  engaged  that  the  course  of  his  life  was  changed. 
Though  religiously  trained  by  Christian  parents,  he  had 
liecome  indifferent  to  the  personal  claims  of  religion 
upon  him,  and  in  his  opinions  vibrated  between  ex- 
tremely liberal  views  of  Christianity  and  skepticism. 
Desirous  of  settling  his  views  of  the  Bible  and  Chris- 
tianity, he  entered  upon  a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Christian  evidences  in  connection  with  his  law 
readings.  Becoming,  as  he  progressed,  more  and  more 
jrofoundly  interested  in  his  Biblical  studies,  they  en- 
coached  upon,  and  r.t  length  wholly  absorbed,  the  time 
he  had  allotted  to  Blackstone  and  Kent,  and  the  result 
was  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  men, 
and  a  decision  to  live  a  Christian  life.  He  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  July,  1859,  his  own  convic- 
tions of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  leading  him  into  the 
Church  of  his  fathers.  The  desire  to  preach  sprang  up 
at  once  and  soon  overcame  his  love  for  the  law  and  for 
political  life.  In  January,  i860,  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  which  the 
Rev.  Doctor  James  C.  Moffat,  his  oldest  and  only  living 
brother,  has  been  professor  of  church  history  since  1S61. 
He   erailualed   from  the  seminarv  in    iR(',2,  was  licensed 
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the  Presbytery  of  Madison,  in 
ill  A|iril,  iS(i3,  was  ordained, 
lime  in  Clinton  County,  and 
in    Jennings    County,    in     iS66 


he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Madison.  In  1870  he  was  very  unex- 
pectedly called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  George- 
lown,  District  of  Columbia.  Although  bound  to  Madison 
by  the  strongest  ties,  it  seemed  to  him  his  duty  to  go. 
Having  married  Mary  J.,  eldest  daughter  of  S.imuel 
c:ochraii,  Esq.,  at  Madison,  he  began  his  w..rk  nt  George- 
town in  February,  and  two  years  after  returned  to  In- 
di.uia,  and  in  May,  1872,  eniered  upon  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  which 
he  has  remained  until  the  present  time. 


'VERS,  CHARLES  O.,  M.  D.,  Kendallville,  was 
born  in  Chautauqua  Cmiiiiy,  New  WnV.  January 
31,  182S.  At  the  .age  of  nine  years  he  emigrated 
?t'ip"  to  Indiana,  with  his  brother,  and  settled  in  La- 
porte  County,  where  lie  worked  on  a  farm  for  several 
years.  In  1S49  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
attended  Ihe  medical  college  until  he  graduated,  in  1852, 
after  which  he  practiced  medicine  in  lieardstown,  Illi- 
nois, for  two  years,  and  then  became  connected  with  the 
IJeardstown  Guzellt-,  a  Whig  paper,  as  one  of  its  edilor.s 
and  proprietors.  In  1856  he  went  10  West  Union,  Iowa, 
and  established  the  Fayette  Fm  Pnss,  the  first  Repub- 
lican paper  in  that  county.  Leaving  Iowa  in  1860,  he 
came  to  Lagrange,  Lagrange  County,  this  state,  and 
liurchased  the  Lagrange  Slam/an/,  which  he  successfully 
conducted  for  three  years,  and  in  1S63  began  the  Ken- 
dallville SliindarJ,  of  which  he  has  been  the  editor  and 
inoprictor  up  to  the  present  writing  (iSSo).  He  has 
always  been  an  .active  and  zealous  Republican,  and  La- 
bored faithfully  in  the  interests  of  thai  party  from  its 
first  organization.  He  w.as  appointed  postm.aster  at 
Kendallville  by  President  Grant  in  1S72,  and  made  a 
very  efficient  and  popular  officer.  Uy  strict  attention  to 
business,  and  making  his  pa]ier  a  readable  one,  he  has 
received  a  liberal  patronage,  and  been  able  to  acquire  a 
competency  that  places  him  among  our  most  substantial 
business  men.  He  was  married,  November  23,  1859,  to 
Miss  Estella  E.  L.  Stowe,  at  West  Union,  Iowa. 


'  ^tjINCHIN,  AI5NER  F.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  But. 

Hx  ler,  De  Kalb  County,  Iiuliana,  was  born  September 
'^'Xj   28,    1822,    in    Ticonderoga,    Essex    County,    New 

'.  ,■■  York.  His  parents,  John  and  Ilinda  (Hubbard) 
Pinchin,  were  natives  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  of 
English  descent.     Their  aiuesiors  emigvaU-d  to  iliis  coun- 


try about  the  year  1680,  and  landed  at  Plymouth,  sub- 
sequently locating  in  Chesterfield.  In  early  youlh 
Abner  enjoyed  ordinary  educational  advantages.  Al 
the  age  of  seven  years  he  left  the  paternal  roof — his 
parents  being  in  straitened  circumstances — and  made 
his  home  with  a  married  sister  in  Addison  County, 
Vermont,  where  he  attended  school  regularly,  assisting 
his  brother-in-l.aw  (Mr.  Coll)  in  his  work,  until  he 
w.as  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then  emigrated  wiih 
the  family  to  Indiana,  and  located  in  Troy,  De  Kalb 
County,  in  1S3S,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  after  which 
he  worked  for  wages  for  other  people  until  1840.  He 
then  returned  to  his  parents'  home  in  Ticonderoga,  New 
York,  engaging  with  his  father  in  the  blacksmith  trade, 
and  continuing  it  for  two  years.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  he  met  with  one  of  the  many  miraculous  escapes 
which  marked  his  youlh  and  early  manhood.  While  on 
a  visit  to  the  Ticonderoga  falls,  which  arc  sixty  feel  in 
height,  he  was  accidentally  carried  over  the  precipice 
and  plunged  into  a  deep  basin  formed  in  the  rock  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  forty  feet  from  the  top,  twenly 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  He  escaped  from 
his  perilous  position  by  the  aid  of  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
which  extended  over  the  spot  within  his  reach,  and  with 
great  effort  climbed  to  a  point  of  safety,  little  ihe  worse 
for  his  fearful  plunge.  In  1842  he  went  to  jjacine,  Wis- 
cousin,  where  he  was  employed  upon  the  harlior  im- 
provements carried  on  by  the  government.  In  1S44  he 
returned  to  Troy,  De  Kalb  County,  Indiana.  During  Mr. 
Pinchin's  school-days,  which  consisted  of  two  terms  at 
the  high  school,  he  had,  by  his  energy  and  perseverance, 
acquired  a  thorough  education  in  all  the  English  branches. 
At  this  time,  he  engaged  for  six  winter  terms  in  teach- 
ing school,  four  of  which  were  in  the  same  district.  In 
Ihis  vocation,  he  exhibited  aptness  and  adaptability. 
His  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  taught,  his  watch- 
fulness and  unflagging  interest  in  the  advancement  of  his 
scholars  in  their  studies,  gained  the  commendation  of 
his  employers,  the  respect  of  the  public,  and  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  pupils.  Meanwhile,  having  been 
married,  he  devoted  his  time  and  energy,  »  hen  not  teach- 
ing, to  Ihe  clearing  and  tilling  of  his  new  farm,  which  was 
located  in  Troy.  In  1855  he  began  reading  law  under  the 
instructions  of  John  Morris,  of  Auburn,  still  residing  on 
Ihe  farm,  and  engaging  occasionally  in  practice  before  the 
justice  courts.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Au- 
gust, 1856,  he  disposed  of  his  farm  and  removed  to  Ham- 
ilton, Steuben  County,  Indiana,  and  gave  his  time  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  about  nine  years.  He  then 
went  to  Uuller,  De  K.alb  County,  w  here  he  still  continues 
to  reside,  and  where  he  now  finds  himself  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  law  practice. 
In  the  trial  of  suits  he  has  been  unusually  successful, 
owing  to  the  careful  preparation  of  his  cases,  his  watch- 
fulness   over    the  interests  of  his  clients,   his  eloquence. 
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c.inicstness,  and  above  all  his  ncknowlcilgcd  lloiu'st\'. 
lie  also  pc^sesscs  liiyli  merit  as  a  counselor.  In  the 
lale  Civil  War.  Mr.  rmcliiii  was  among  the  first  to  in- 
terest himself  in  bclialf  of  tlie  Union  cause,  and  engaged 
actively  in  recruiting  men  for  the  service.  December  II, 
1S63,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  s(jldier,  but  still  continuetl 
in  the  recruiting  service  until  March,  1S64,  when,  u]ion 
llie  organization  of  Company  H,  129th  Regiment  In- 
diana Infantry,  he  ^\■as  commissioned  hrst  lieutenant. 
On  the  1st  of  April  the  regiment  \\as  ordered  to  the 
front,  and  jnoceeded  to  Camp  Taylor,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  arriving  there  on  the  3d  of  the  month.  It 
then  left  for  Knowille,  Tennessee,  going  by  rail  to 
Nashville,  thence  marcheil  to  Charleston,  Tennessee, 
where  it  was  ordered  into  camp  to  await  supplies.  After 
two  weeks'  delay  it  was  sent  to  Blue  Springs,  thence 
to  BuzEard's  Roost,  where  it  arrived  May  5,  aiul  \\diere 
the  men  had  their  first  taste  of  battle,  in  a  shaip  skir- 
mish with  tlie  enemy.  The  army  then  marched  to  Re- 
saca,  Georgia,  A^'here  began  a  series  of  well  contested 
battles,  which  continued  during  the  whole  season.  The 
129th,  being  on  duty  in  the  flanking  corps,  not  only  i>ar- 
ticipatetl  in  numerous  raids  and  attacks  of  minor  im- 
portance, but  was  in  all  of  the  general  battles  of  the  army, 
and  for  several  months  was  daily  under  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  conflicts  of  most  importance  in  which  the  gallant 
regiment  was  engaged,  ^\'ere  those  of  Lost  Mountain, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Franklin,  Co- 
lumbia, Nashville,  and  many  others.  On  many  occasions 
Lieutenant  Pinchin  had,  by  his  bravery,  intrepidity,  and 
good  judgment,  attracted  not  only  the  attention  but  the 
commendations  of  his  sujierior  officers,  especially  during 
the  battle  with  General  Hood's  army  at  Franklin.  The 
Union  soldiers  were  getting  short  tif  ammunition,  and 
without  a  supply  retreat  was  inevitable.  While  the 
men  behind  their  works  were  comparatively  safe,  it  was 
all  a  man's  life  was  worth  to  attempt  to  reach  the  point 
occupied  by  the  ambulance  division.  To  this  point 
Lieutenant  Pinchin  volunteered  to  carry  the  order,  which 
he  safely  delivered.  On  his  return  to  his  company, 
however,  lie  was  struck  in  the  neck  and  shoulder  by  a 
ball  from  the  enemy's  guns  which  laid  him  senseless 
on  the  field,  from  which  he  was  carried  off  supposed  to 
be  mortally  wounded.  The  wound,  although  painful, 
proved  not  to  be  serious.  His  anxiety  to  be  at  the  front 
led  him  into  active  service  and  into  battles  long  before 
he  had  been  discharged  by  the  surgeons.  Lieutenant 
Pinchin  was  not  on  active  duty  daily  from  September 
10  until  November  14,  having  been  granted  sick 
leave  of  absence,  when  he  again  joined  his  regiment  at 
Johnsonville,  Tennessee.  From  there  the  army  went  to 
Columbia,  falling  back  to  Franklin,  and  being  in  the 
battle  there  of  November  30,  and  at  Nashville,  Decem- 
ber 15  and  16;  thence  to  Franklin,  where  the  engage- 
ment with  Hood  took  place,  which  has  already  been 
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mentioned  ;  thence  to  Clifton.  January  7,  1S65,  Lieuten- 
ant rmehin  was  appoiiUetl  regimental  quartermaster, 
serving  until  the  14th  of  the  month,  when  he  was  promo- 
ted to  the  j^osition  of  ambulance  officer  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion, Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  and  assistant  quarter- 
master. The  corjis  was  ordered  to  Washington.  Here 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  commander  of  the  ambu- 
lance train,  with  headquarters  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, where  he  leniained  until  March  7.  While  there 
lie  attended  the  second  inauguration  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  was  present  at  the  reception.  On  the  7th  of 
March  his  train  was  ordered  to  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina;  from  thence  to  Fort  Caswell,  Morehead  City, 
Moseley  Hall,  Raleigh,  Greenborough,  and  lastly  to 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  wdiere  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  August  29,  and  .sent  to  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.  During  Lieutenant  Piiichin's  army  life 
he  won  lasting  laurels  for  himself,  ami  a  reputaticm  of 
which  he  and  his  posterity  m.iy  justly  feel  proud.  By 
his  comrades  in  arms  he  was  regarded  as  an  exemplary 
man,  a  brave  and  faithful  soldier,  and  a  kind  and  effi- 
cient officer.  In  politics  Mr.  Pinchin  is  a  Republican, 
ready  and  earnest  m  the  defense  of  his  political  convic- 
tions. He  was  reared  in  the  old  Whig  school  of  poli- 
tics, and  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  tlie  party  as  long 
as  it  existed.  In  October,  1S69,  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  his  district,  comjirising  the  counties 
of  De  ICall)  and  Steuben,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  was  indus- 
trious, energetic,  and  conscientious.  He  is  an  active  and 
consistent  worker  in  the  temperance  reform,  and  is  fore- 
most among  those  whose  public  spirit  lends  honor  to 
the  town  in  which  they  live.  Mr.  Pinchin  is  president 
of  the  Union  Soldiers'  Association,  Post  No.  2,  of  But- 
ler, De  Kail)  County,  Indiana,  and  t'jr  oj^cio  captain  of 
the  company.  He  has  also  attained  the  position  of  Past 
Grand  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows.  He 
was  married,  February  9,  1845,  to  Miss  Amelia  P., 
daughter  of  Roger  and  Lucy  Aldrich,  of  Troy  Town- 
ship, formerly  of  Guilford,  Windham  County,  Vermont. 
She  died  January  4,  1855,  leaving  two  daughters:  Lucy 
Uinda,  J)orn  May  22,  1S49,  died  April  21,  1872;  Harriet 
A.,  born  December  25,  1854,  died  April  7,  1S55.  Mr. 
Pinchin  was  again  married,  September  19,  1S55,  to 
Harriet  Knisely,  of  Troy  Township.  They  have  had 
four  children:  Rosetta  A.,  born  October  26,  1856,  died 
August  23,  1862;  Emma  O.,  born  June  24,  1S5S; 
John,  born  July  18,  1S61,  died  October  2,  1S62;  and 
Abner  E.,  born  May  28,  1S64.  As  a  neighbor  Mr. 
Pinchin  is  charitable  and  generous.  His  character  is 
above  reproaeli.  He  has  had  a  long  and  varied  public 
career,  and  it  will  stand  the  strictest  scrutiny,  whether 
it  be  examined  for  his  record  as  a  counselor,  a  sohlier, 
or  a  party  man.  He  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  entire  community. 
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j,vKENTISS,  NELSON,  wns  Ik 
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in  Genesee  County, 
and  resided  there 
until  April,  1835,  wlien  he  removed  to  Noble 
'Z(^  County,  Indiana,  where  he  has  lived  since.  Mis 
father,  Nathaniel  Prentiss,  was  horn  in  Preston,  Con- 
necticut, March  II,  1764,  ami  at  the  age  of  hfleen 
years  entered  the  Continental  army,  where  he  served 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  when  he 
shipped  on  a  privateer.  He  was  shortly  after  captured 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  taken  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  confined  during  one  winter  on  the  old  prison- 
ship  "Jersey,"  and  the  following  spring  was  taken  to 
Jamaica,  in  the  \Vest  Indies,  where  he  was  ke]>t  until 
the  close  of  (he  war.  Al  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Noble  County,  in  February,  1S39,  he  was  a 
Revolutionary  pensioner.  He  left  a  widow,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Margaret  llcddon,  who  lived  until 
1861.  She  continued  drawing  the  pension  until  her 
death.  She  was  a  descendant  of  the  Yan  Rensselaers, 
of  Albany,  New  York.  Nelson  w.as  the  sixth  child ; 
and  his  early  life  was  passed  in  the  western  frontier  of 
the  state,  where  he  had  only  such  chances  for  education 
as  were  afforded  in  that  new  country.  These,  with  three 
terms  at  the  \Vyoming  Seminary,  were  all  the  opportu- 
nities within  his  reach,  and  they  were  improved  with  a 
zeal  born  of  his  artlent  thirst  for  knowledge.  In  all  his 
studies  he  was  foremost  in  his  classes.  .\t  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  commenced  teaching,  which  he  followed 
until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  a  close  student,  devoting  himself,  when  not 
engaged  in  the  school-room,  to  study  and  leading.  One 
of  his  special  gifts  was  his  retentive  memory,  and  what 
hi'  read,  if  worth  recollecting,  was  never  forgotten. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  he  can  repeat  every 
selection  from  the  "  English  Reader,"  a  book  used  in 
the  schools  when  he  w.is  a  boy.  In  1837  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  and  in  1S42  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Indiana.  In  1836,  when  Noble 
County  was  organized,  he  was  a]>pointed  one  of  the 
school  examiners  of  the  county,  hoKling  either  that  or 
the  position  of  superintemlent  until  1S6S,  when,  feeling 
that  a  younger  man  would  be  more  useful,  he  resigned, 
and  was  not  officially  connected  with  the  schools  of  his 
county  until  June,  1879,  when  he  w.is  again  selected  as 
superintendent,  in  which  office  he  is  now  actively  en- 
g.iged.  The  cause  of  education  has  always  been  a 
.speci.ilty  with  him,  and  during  the  time  that  he  was  not 
connccte<l  with  the  schools  he  manifested  the  same  in- 
terest as  when  actively  engaged  in  them.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  Noble  Circuit  Court,  .tnd  served 
one  term,  discharging  the  duties  in  an  acceptable  n^anner. 
Krom  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  followed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1S68,  when  his  office 
was  destroyed  by  lire,  and  his  law  library,  as  well  as 
over  six  hundred  volumes  nf  choice  miscellaneous  works. 


was  burned.  Being  unable  to  repl.ice  the  loss,  he  aban- 
doned practice,  except  in  a  few  instances.  He  has 
passeil  all  his  life  in  Genesee  County,  New  York,  and 
Noble  County,  Indiana.  In  1S46  he  joined  the  Inilc- 
pendent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
North  Star  Lodge,  No.  380.  In  1S52  he  united  with 
the  Masonic  Order,  and  was  the  first  Master  of  .\lbion 
Lodge,  No.  97,  holding  thai  position  for  twenty  consec- 
utive years,  when  his  brethren,  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
regard,  publicly  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  cane. 
His  address  on  receiving  this  cane  was  published  in  the 
papers  at  that  time,  and  by  order  of  the  lodge  was  placed 
among  the  archives.  It  was,  however,  destroyed  at  the 
burning  of  the  room  in  the  spring  of  1S79.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  delivered  without  the  least  opportunity 
for  preparation,  the  whole  matter  being  carefully  con- 
cealed from  him  until  the  presentation  of  the  gift  by 
James  M.  Denny,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  M:isonic 
literature.  He  is  frequently  called  U]>on  for  a  speech  at 
public  gatherings,  and  is  always  ready  to  respond  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  .\s  an  extemporaneous  speaker  he 
has  few  superiors.  It  is  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Ohl 
Settlers'  Organization  of  Noble  County  has  been  made  a 
success.  For  the  first  six  years  he  was  president  and 
biographer  of  the  .society,  and  at  the  present  time  holds 
the  latter  position.  He  delivered  the  centennial  ad- 
dress at  Albion,  July  4,  1876,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
most  complete  on  that  subject  of  any  delivered  in  the 
state.  Following  the  teachings  of  his  father,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Democratic  p.arly  until  1854,  when 
he  w.as  constrained  to  sever  his  connection  with  it,  and 
espouse  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Republicans. 
Since  that  time  he  h.-is  been  a  radical  Republican,  and 
during  every  contest  h.as  fought  the  battles  of  the  party 
with  an  earnestness  ami  sincerity  born  of  a  conviction 
that  its  principles  are  correct.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  member  and  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  anil  was  a  delegate  to  the  tieneral  Assembly  at 
Albany  in  1868,  and  at  Chicago  in  1878.  He  is  strongly 
Calvinislic  in  his  views,  but  liberal  and  tolerant  to 
others  of  a  different  opinion.  He  is  an  active  worker  in 
Sabbath-schools,  as  well  as  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
believing  the  latter  to  be  next  in  importance  to  religion. 
His  addresses  on  temperance  are  |>roduclive  of  good,  as 
he  adds  to  his  precepts  the  force  of  his  own  example. 
In  his  habits  he  is  simple  and  unassuming,  temperate  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  ap|>etite,  although  fond  of  the 
good  things  of  the  world,  enjoys  uninterrupted  health, 
and  can  say  he  never  suffered  from  headache  or  rheu- 
matism. As  a  financier  he  can  not  be  pronounced  a 
success,  and  yet  his  failure  in  this  respect  may  arise  in 
part  from  trusting  too  much  to  the  honesty  of  others. 
In  his  family  he  is  kind  and  indulgent,  yet  firm  in  his 
discipline.  His  children  obey  the  divine  injunction, 
'<  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."     In  his  intercourse 
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with  others  lie  is  affable  and  kind,  shunning  controversy, 
and  striving  to  promote  harmony  and  peace  in  his  com- 
munity, yet  ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  weak 
as  against  wrong  or  oppression,  and  battling  against 
vice  in  the  palace  of  the  rich  as  well  as  in  tlie  hovel  of 
the  poor. 


Sj[t|RESSLER,  HENRY  CLAY,  of  Cherubusco,  Whit- 
4.\|  ley  County,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Fairfield  County, 
^%  Ohio,  March  5.  1S37.  His  parents,  John  and 
('(s  Maria  (Egolf)  Pressler,  were  of  German  and 
English  descent.  His  father  was  a  farmer.  The  fam- 
ily consisted  of  sixteen  children,  nine  of  whom  are  btill 
living.  Henry  was  the  eighth  child  and  fifth  son.  He 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Whitley  County  in  1S46, 
where  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  attended  school  during  the  winter 
seasons.  He  then  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Hun- 
tington County,  at  which  he  worked  for  about  three 
years,  and  taught  school  during  the  winters.  He  at- 
tended school  in  Columbia  City,  and  also  at  Antioch 
one  year.  In  1S60  he  entered  Heidelberg  College,  at 
Tiffin,  Oliio,  but,  after  four  or  five  weeks'  attendance, 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. In  1861  Mr.  Pressler  was  among  the  first  volun- 
teers to  enlist  from  Whitley  County.  He  served  in 
Company  E,  17th  Indiana  Volunteers,  until  April  1862, 
a  little  over  one  year,  when  he  was  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  ill-henlth.  He  then  worked  at  his  trade  until 
February,  1864,  when  he  re-enlisted  in  the  same  company 
and  regiment.  He  was  offered  the  rank  of  orderly  ser- 
geant in  two  different  companies,  but  did  not  accept. 
He  was  mustered  out  in  August,  1S65,  at  Macon,  Georgia. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  went  West,  and 
traveled  about  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Michi- 
gan. During  a  period  of  thirteen  years  he  was  not  six 
consecutive  months  in  a  place.  He  returned  home  in 
1866,  and  on  December  30  was  married,  in  Whitley 
County,  to  Miss  Margaret  M.  Richcy.  After  engaging 
in  trade  four  years,  from  the  date  of  his  marriage,  Mr. 
Pressler  located  in  Cherubusco,  and  has  since  been  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  brick  and  dealing  in  real  estate. 
He  was  also  in  the  hardware  business  for  more  than  two 
years.  Although  living  in  a  Republican  township,  Mr. 
Pressler  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  been  assessor  and  trus- 
tee since  1868,  having  been  re-elected  to  those  offices 
every  two  years  since.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
and  Odd-fellow  Fraternities,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Odd-fellows.  He  had  a  family  of  four 
children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter — two  sons  and 
the  daughter  are  still  living.  When  Henry  Pressler  left 
home,  a  bundle  of  clothes  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief 
constituted  his  worldly  possessions,  but  now  he  enjoys  a 


comfortable  competence.  He  is  respected  by  all  in  the 
county.  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  support  him 
in  his  office,  which  he  l^ils  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 


^j^^jRICKETT,  FIELDING,  a  lawyer,  of 
d'^  ble  County,  Indiana,  was  born  Decemb 


Albion,  No- 
,ber  21,  1827, 

CTX'  in  Brown  County,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  Johiah 
W"  and  Mahala  (Pindell)  Prickett,  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  1S31  his  father,  a  man  of  unusual  sterling 
character,  removed  to  Indiana,  and  located  in  Benton 
Township,  Elkhart  County,  where  he  lived  and  died 
greatly  beloved  by  a  community  over  which  he  had 
wielded  an  influence  that  had  been  beneficial  to  a  high 
degree.  After  Fielding  had  mastered  a  good  common 
school  education,  he  entered  the  academy  at  Ontario, 
Lagrange  County,  where  he  remained  two  years.  After 
some  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  worked  for  a  time  at 
the  carpenter  trade,  but  subsequently  went  to  Blooni- 
ington  and  entered  the  law  department  of  the  univer- 
sity, from  which  he  graduated  in  1853.  In  the  spring 
of  1854  he  opened  a  law  office  at  Albion,  Noble  County, 
where  he  has  since  remained,  constantly  growing  in  pop- 
ularity with  his  patrons  as  well  as  the  general  public. 
Mr.  Prickett  possesses  pre-eminently  those  qualities 
which  are  requisite  in  the  making  of  a  good  lawyer. 
His  legal  acumen  and  judicial  fairness  are  unquestioned, 
while  his  varied  abilities,  which  are  of  a  high  order, 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  his  profession.  Twenty- 
six  years  of  uninterrupted  practice  in  one  place  have 
resulted  in  a  financial  success  which  is  above  the  aver- 
age. Mr.  Prickett  is  a  Republican,  and,  although  in  no 
sense  an  aspirant  for  office,  is  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
interests  of  his  party.  His  official  record  is  brief.  He 
was  appointed  county  clerk  by  the  commissioners  for  a 
term  of  years,  but,  becoming  convinced  that  official  and 
professional  life  could  not  well  be  made  to  harmonize, 
he  resigned  his  position,  after  a  service  of  six  months, 
preferring  the  more  agreeable  and  lucrative  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  electors  from  Indi- 
ana in  the  presidential  electoral  college  in  1S76.  He  is 
an  earnest  advocate  of  temperance,  a  liberal  contributor 
to  the  Church,  and  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  tem- 
])oral  and  educational  interests  of  his  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Prickett  was  married,  September  2,  1859,  to  Martha 
A.  Jackson,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Jackson,  of  Elk- 
hart County,  Indiana.  They  have  only  one  daughter. 
In  his  manners  Mr.  Prickett  is  thoroughly  unassuming, 
yet  he  is  so  kind  anil  cr)urteous  to  all,  so  gifted  with 
excellent  qualities  of  character,  that  he  is  deservedly 
popular  with  all  who  know  him,  personally  or  only  by 
reputation.  In  his  law  practice  he  is  skillful  and  j^ains- 
taking,  and  his  pleasant  manners  add  much  to  the  ea^^e 
with  which  he  convinces  a  jury. 
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^lANDALI,,  FUANKI.IN  I'.,  of  Yon  Wayne,  was 
aK  born  in  Ma<li«in  Counly,  New  York,  in  June,  1812, 
(^IjV  and  wa^  the  son  of  Koswell  and  I'liscilla  (Moiyan) 
•Qff  Kanilall.  lie  belongs  to  ihe  seventh  generation 
since  Jolin  Randall,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
Massachusetts  in  1637,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  America.  After  having  passed  through  the 
classical  departments  in  Hamilton  College,  F.  I'.  Ran- 
dall removed,  in  1S35,  to  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Ellis  Lewis,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  state  for  many  years.  In 
January,  1838,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  April 
of  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  where  he 
commenced  practice.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
master  in  chancery  by  the  Circuit  Court.  In  1S40  he 
was  elected  school  commissioner,  the  office  at  that  lime 
having  control  of  all  the  schools  and  school  lands  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Randall  wrote  the  original  charter  of  the 
city  of  F'ort  Wayne,  which  passed  the  Legislature  with- 
out amendment.  By  direction  of  the  city  council,  he 
has,  at  different  times,  prepareil  and  jiublished  all  of 
the  ordinance  books  of  the  city  from  that  time  to  the 
])resent.  In  1847  ^^  ^^^s  elected  to  the  state  Senate 
from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Adams, 
Allen,  Huntington,  and  Wells.  Among  the  bills  which 
he  prepared  and  introduced  was  one  authorizing  the 
convention  which  formed  the  present  slate  constitution. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Hammond,  gen- 
eral of  the  Tenth  Division  of  State  Infantry.  He  was 
chosen  presidential  elector  for  that  year,  and  voted  for 
James  Buchanan.  In  1858  he  was  appointed,  by  Gov- 
ernor Willard,  director  of  Stale-prison  South,  serving 
two  years.  In  1859  he  w.is  elected  mayor  of  Fort  Wayne. 
He  has  since  been  four  times  re-elected,  and  has  served 
as  mayor  ten  years.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  Mr. 
Randall  w.as  married,  in  1849,  to  Mary  Jane  Read,  of  Jcf- 
fcrsonville,  Indiana.  Her  grandfather  was  a  patriot  sol- 
dier in  the  Revolution. 

— >->e»< — 

fAWLES,      WILLIAMSON, 
prominent    citizen    of    Limr 
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born   December  29,  1829,  in  Marion 


sixteen  children,  thirteen  nf  whom  are  sons  of  James 
anil  Maria  (Williamson)  Rawles.  They  were  farmers  by 
occupation  and  natives  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  but  of 
English  descent.  James  Rawles  was  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability  and  acquirements.  In  1839  he 
moved  with  his  family  from  Ohio  to  Lagrange  Counly, 
Indiana,  where  he  soon  took  a  leading  po.sition.  In 
1S43  he  was  clecte<l  sluriff  of  the  county,  which  office 
he  held  until  1S47.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  he 
was  industrious,  energclic,  and  Iioncsl,  winning  for  him- 
self the    respect    and    conlidence    alike    uf    his    political 


friends  and  opponents.  He  died  in  1S53,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  Williamson  Rawles  had  but  limited 
educational  advantages.  His  only  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation were  those  of  the  common  district  schools  of 
those  days.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  closed  his 
school-going,  but  hard  study  and  close  application  en- 
abled him  to  gain  enough  instruction  for  busincs.s. 
After  this  he  eng.aged  as  clerk  with  his  uncle  at  Spring- 
field, where  he  remained  four  years;  in  1S52  he  en- 
tered the  store  at  Lima  as  clerk  for  S.  P.  Williams, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  three  years,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  stock  in  trade,  and  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account,  which  he  has  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly for  twenty-iive  years,  with  increasing  jiopularity  as 
a  citizen  and  business  man.  Few  merchants  are  as  ex- 
tensively, or  more  favorably  known  in  the  commercial 
world  than  Mr.  Rawles.  He  has  been  longer  in  the 
trade  than  any  one  else  in  Lagrange  Counly,  and  he  has 
won  not  only  a  tinancial  success,  but  secureil  an  envia- 
ble position  in  business.  In  all  the  transactions  of  life 
he  is  noted  for  the  exact  justice  he  shows  in  his  intercourse 
with  men.  In  his  business  matters  he  is  prompt,  ener- 
getic, and  watchful,  never  engaging  in  any  chimerical  or 
sjieculalivc  i>rojects,  preferring  gradual  and  sure  gains 
to  taking  uncertain  chances  for  large  ones.  He  is  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  seldom  erring  in  matters  of 
business.  Mr.  Rawles  was  once  a  Whig,  and  ad- 
hered to  that  party  until  1854,  when  it  lost 
its  identity  and  was  merged  into  the  Republican 
organization.  To  that  body  he  has  since  been  allied. 
He  is  firm  an<l  uncompromising  in  the  sup]iort  of  his 
political  convictions.  Mr.  Rawles  was  elected  by  the 
Republican  party  in  1870  as  the  people's  Representative 
in  the  stale  Legislature,  serving  for  two  years,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  was  imlustrious  and  con- 
scientious. He  was  one  of  the  thirty-four  members  who 
resigned  near  the  close  of  the  session  of  1871,  leaving 
the  House  without  a  quorum,  thus  preventing  the  oppo- 
sition from  re-districting  the  slate  for  corrupt  party  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Rawles  is  an  honored  ami  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Lima,  and  has  for 
many  years  officiated  as  one  of  its  trustees.  He  is 
active  in  the  Sabbath-schools  and  all  other  work  of  the 
Church,  generous  to  its  needs,  and  by  his  life's  example 
contributing  much  to  its  a<lvancement.  He  is  a  strong 
temperance  man.  April  26,  1S55,  Mr.  Rawles  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  .Sarah  A.  Cakes,  then  of 
Noble  County,  Indiana,  but  a  native  of  Albion,  New 
York.  She  is  a  lady  of  ability  and  acquirements,  and 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  de- 
vout Christian,  and  an  earnest  worker  in  r.ll  the  calls  of 
the  Church.  She  is  of  pleasing  presence.  To  her  the 
duties  of  wife  and  mother  are  sacred.  They  have  had 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Frank  W. 
W.IS  born  October  30,  1856.      He  completed  his  school- 
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iiig  al  Wahasli  College,  fiom  which  he  -la.iualeil  wuh 
(libtinguiblied  honoi-,,  June,  1S79.  His  ihe.Ms,  deliv- 
ered in  the  college  May  4th,  ai  ihe  liaidwin  I'li/e 
Exhibition — .subject,  "  VVai-  and  National  Chaiac- 
ter" — was  received  witli  marked  favor.  lie  was 
awarded  the  second  lienors  of  tile  graduating  class. 
He  is  now  successfully  filling  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  Lima  .schools,  and  from  past  and  present  success 
we  bespeak  for  him  a  brilliant  future.  Lulu  was  born 
September  13,  1859.  She  is  now  an  advanced  stuilent 
of  the  junior  class  in  Clinton  College,  New  York. 
Herbert  W.  was  horn  January  22,  1S62,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1S64.  Mary  was  born  Sejitember  14,  1S65; 
and  Williamson,  junior,  November  18,  1869. 


fERICK,  MAJOR  JOHN  11.,  the  editor  .and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Lagrange  Standard^  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1830,  near  Dayton,  Tippecanoe  County, 
Indiana,  and  is  a  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
(Lamb)  Rerick,  farmers  by  occupation,  and  natives,  re- 
spectively, of  the  states  of  New  York  and  Indiana.  The 
mother  was  of  English  descent,  and  the  father  of  Ger- 
man extraction.  John,  grandfather  of  Major  Rerick, 
was  a  soldier,  and  fought  and  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  in  the  War  of  1S12  witli  England.  His  son 
Henry  was  a  man  of  local  prominence  and  acknowledged 
worth  in  the  community,  and  an  exemplary  citi/.en  and 
neighbor.  He  died  in  1S76,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  Major  John  11.  Rerick  in  boyhood  and 
early  youth  acquired  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  Ihe  academy  at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  began  leaching  school 
winters,  giving  the  rest  of  his  lime  to  farm  labor  and 
school  attendance,  until  at  the  age  of  twenty  lie  began 
life  on  his  own  account.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  read- 
ing medicine,  and  Iccluring  on  the  outline  method  of 
instruction  in  geography.  In  1S51  he  entereil  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  Michigan  University,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  from  which  he  graduated,  March  I,  1853,  when 
he  went  to  Sumption  I'laine,  St.  Joseph  County,  Indi- 
ana, where  his  father's  family  bad  previously  removed. 
Here  he  commenced  the  practice  of  bis  profession,  con- 
tinuing there  until  the  S|)ring  of  1854. 
1853,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  dree 
Prairie.  The  following  spring  he  ren 
Wayne,  and,  during  the  choi 
ing  season,  was   most  active   : 


December  2, 
of  Sumption 
I'ed  to  Fort 
a  plague  of  the  follow- 
d  efficient  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  stricken  with  the  disease.  Although  a 
young  physician,  ami  in  a  new  field  of  practice,  he  se- 
cured a  favorable  position,  having  met  with  gratifying 
success  in  the  treatment  of  the  ejiidemic  and  other  cases 
coming  under  his  care.  His  wife  died,  J.iniiary  20, 
1855.  leaving    an    infant    son.   I.nui,,   who    was  born   the 


61  h  of  January.  The  following  spring  he  removed  to 
South  Bend,  where,  on  July  27,  he  lost  his  child.  In 
the  fall  he  went  lo  Elkhart,  and,  in  1859,  to  Lagrange, 
where  he  continued  until  the  opening  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  The  Doctor  was  one  of  the  first 
lo  engage  111  the  recruiting  service.  He  wrote 
the  first  enrollment  paper,  and  enlisted,  with  the 
aid  of  others,  the  first  soldiers  in  Lagrange.  In  Au- 
gust, 1861,  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  30th  Reg- 
iment Indiana  Infantry,  but  before  its  organization  he 
was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  of  the  44th  Indiana 
Infantry.  He  proceeded  with  it  to  Calhoun,  Kentucky, 
where,  upon  the  forward  movement  of  the  army,  the 
Doctor  was  left  in  charge  of  the  sick  at  that  post.  He 
had  three  hundred  and  fifty  invalid  soldiers  there  without 
hospital  accommodations,  and  was  compelled  to  use  bar- 
rooms, saloons,  barns,  and  out-buildings,  as  shelter  for  his 
men.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1862,  having  sent  such  of 
the  sick  as  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  for  field  duty 
to  the  United  States  Hospital,  at  Evansville,  Indiana, 
he,  with  the  convalescent,  joined  his  command  near 
Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  prior  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
during  the  entire  two  days'  conflict,  notwithstanding  a 
wound  he  received  on  the  first  day.  For  his  gallantry 
and  efficient  services  he  was  highly  complimented  by 
his  superior  officer.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the 
official  report  of  the  commander  of  the  regiment  dur- 
ing  the  engagement.  Colonel   H.  B.  Reed  : 

•'  Nor  ought  I  to  forget  the  bravery  and  devotion 
of  Doctors  Martin  and  Rerick — who  were  with  their 
regiments  at  all  times  during  the  fight,  caring  for  the 
wounded,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  were  both 
hit  with  balls— as  illustrating  the  heated  part  of  the 
action  in  wdiich  the  regiment  participated." 

Colonel  Reed  says  : 

"  During  the  fight  of  Sunday  and  Monday  my  reg- 
iment fired  over  one  hundreil  and  sixty  rounds  of  car- 


praise  can   not  be 


Iridgcs  at    the   enemy,  and   tc 
given  them." 

The  Doctor  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Corinth ; 
thence  to  Booneville ;  and  then  to  liika,  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  taken  sick  and  subsequently  granted  a 
furlough.  After  about  one  month  spent  at  home  he 
joined  his  command,  at  Battle  Creek,  Tennessee,  after 
which  the  movements  of  the  army  were  to^  Nashville 
and  Louisville,  Perryville,  Eastern  Kentucky,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  Stone  River,  where  he  partic- 
ipated in  the  three  days'  fight,  serving  in  the  field. 
For  two  weeks  thereafter  he  was  on  active  duty  in 
the  general  field  hospital,  where  bis  health  again  gave 
way,  and  he  was  sent  home  February,  1S63,  as  hope- 
lessly ill.  By  the  first  of  April  he  had  so  far  recov- 
ered his  health  as  to  enable  him  to  return.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1S63,  he  was  made  surgeon  of  his  regiment, 
which  was  engaged  in   the  batlle  of   Chii  kiniauga  ;   and 
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to  the  Doctor's  energy  and  judicious  management 
is  due  the  credit  of  ihe  successful  removal  of  his 
wounded  from  the  field  hospital,  which  all  knew  would 
soon  be  captured  by  the  enemy.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing personal  notices  from  the  official  report  of  the 
engagement  of  Colonel  S.  A.  Aldrich.     He  says: 

"Tlic  ivir-faiil-.fui  l).,i.tor  Kcrick  followed  his  regi- 
ment from  point  to  point,  as>isled  by  Doctor  Carr,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  no  regiment  has  had  better  care 
for  their  wounded  than  the  44th  Indiana  in  the  army. 
He  succeeded  also  in  getting  all  our  wounded  men  from 
the  hospital,  Sunday  evening,  before  it  was  captured  by 
the  enemy." 

He  served  at  Chattanooga  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  w.as  continued  on  post  duty  there  until  September, 
1S65,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  service.  In  his 
professional  life  in  the  army  he  w.->s  marked  for  the  at- 
tentive and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties.  Doctor 
Kerick  is  among  the  very  few  surgeons^if  not  the  only 
surgeon  in  the  state — who  entered  the  war  with  their 
regiments,  and  with  them,  after  four  years  of  continued 
service,  were  mustered  out.  .\fter  his  release  from  army 
life  he  returned  to  Lagrange,  and,  in  company  with  Doc- 
tor E.  G.  White,  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  re- 
maining until  1867,  when  he  purchased  the  Slniidard 
l)ress  and  business.  Discontinuing  his  medical  practice, 
he  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Slnmlard  as  editor. 
As  a  physician  and  surgeon  he  was  skillful,  successful, 
and  popular  with  the  people.  He  was  active  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  party  in  the  district  in  1S56.  While 
he  has  htl.l  i>k)>itions  of  public  honor  and  trust,  it 
has  b  en  more  through  the  desire  of  his  friends  than 
front  his  own  wish.  In  1868  lie  was  elected  by  his 
parly  as  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  a  position  he  held 
by  re-election  for  eight  ye.ais.  His  ailministralion  as 
clerk  was  characterized  by  promptness,  courtesy,  and 
correctness.  In  1869  he  sold  the  SlanilanI  office,  re-pur- 
chasing it  in  1S72,  antl  conducting  it  in  connection  with 
his  clerkship  until  1S77,  ^ince  which  he  has  devoted  his 
undivitled  time  and  eitergies  to  the  interest  of  his  paper 
and  ]>nnting  business,  and  by  his  ability  and  judicious 
management  has  made  his  publication  an  able  and  pop 
ular  newspaper,  well  worthy  the  name  it  bears.  As  a 
writer  he  is  ready,  candid,  forcible,  and  comprehensive, 
and  a>  a  public  speaker  he  is  earnest,  logical,  and  con- 
vincing. The  Major  is  one  of  the  board  of  school 
trustee-,  fte  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  Lagrange,  i»f  which  he  is  a  trus- 
tee, and  i>  active  and  earnest  in  advocating  temperance 
and  other  reforms.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Udd-fcllows.  May  I,  1856,  be  married  Miss  Marianetle 
Devor,  of  Elkhart,  a  lady  of  marked  appearance  and 
high  personal  attractions  and  endowments.  She  is  a 
trusting  Christian  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  They  have  three  sons;  Row- 
land H.,  born  February  5.  1S57  :  John   D.,  born  July  i. 


1S60;  and  Carl,  bom  July  4,  1S6S.  Tlic  Major  is  ever 
foremost  with  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  promoting 
the  best  temporal,  moral,  and  educational  growth  of 
society,  and  is  regarded  by  all  as  one  of  the  substantial 
and  leading  men  of  Lagrange  County.  He  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Island  Park  Assembly,  located  at 
Rome  City,  Indiana,  a  .society  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  social,  literary,  and  religious  culture,  of  which 
the  M.ajor  is  president  and  an  active  and  influential 
member.  He  is  a  true  type  of  the  successful  self-inade 
men  of  Indiana,  indebted  to  self-effort  for  his  education 
and  position  in  life. 


s|^OBERTSOX,  COLONEL  ROBERTS.,  lawyer,  of 
TjT  Fort  Wayne,  was  bom  .April  16,  1S39,  in  North 
CtE^  Argyle,  Washington  County,  New  York,  where  his 
•©a  father.  Nicholas  Robertson,  was  born,  and  slill  re- 
sides. He  was  educated  at  Argyle  .\cademy,  in  the 
midst  of  home  influences  and  that  strict  Scotch  Presby- 
terian element  which  w.as  introduced  into  that  section 
of  the  country  in  1764  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  In  1S59 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  James  Gib- 
son at  Salem,  New  York,  and  continued  his  studies  dur- 
ing i860  in  New  York  City  under  Hon.  Charles  Crary, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  "Special  Proceedings."  He 
w.rs  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1S60,  his  e\am- 
ination  being  conducted  in  open  court  by  Hons.  J.  W. 
Edmonds,  E.  S.  Benedict,  and  M.  S.  Bidwcll,  Judges 
Josiah  Sulherl.-ind,  Henry  Hogeboom,  and  B.  W.  Bou- 
ncy presiding.  He  then  located  at  Whitehall,  New 
York,  where  he  practiced  law  until  the  spring  of  1S61, 
when,  feeling  it  his  duty  to  aid  the  government  in  sup- 
pressing the  Rebellion,  he  undertook  to  raise  a  company 
for  the  army.  The  recruits,  as  fast  as  enlisted,  were 
placed  in  barracks  at  Albany,  where  an  order  was  re- 
ceived lo  consolidate  all  p.Trts  of  companies  and  regi- 
ments and  forward  them  at  once  to  Washington.  Un- 
der this  order  his  men  were  assigned  to  Company  I,  93d 
New  York  Yolunteers.  They,  however,  refused  lo  go 
unless  Robertson  went  with  them.  Rather  than  de.sert 
the  men  he  had  enlisted,  he  at  once  entcrol  the  service 
as  a  private,  but  was  made  orderly  sergeant  of  his  com- 
pany, and  in  that  cap.icity  went  lo  the  front.  In  April, 
1861,  he  was  made  second  lieutenant.  His  regiment 
being  on  duty  as  guard  for  army  headquarters,  he  soon 
grew  tired  of  the  inactivity,  and  accepted  the  IK>- 
silion  that  was  tendered  him  as  aide  on  the  staff  of 
General  N.  .\.  Miles,  who  was  commanding  one  of  the 
fightfng  brigades  in  the  First  Division,  Second  Cor|)S. 
While  on  this  duty  he  w.is  twice  wounded  in  battle: 
once  in  the  charge  at  SpolLsylvania,  May  12,  1864,  «hen 
a  musket  ball  was  flattened  on  his  knee;  and,  again,  on 
the  30th  of  Nfay.  1864,  at  Tolopolomy  Creek,  where  he 
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was  shot  from  his  horse  in  a  charge,  the  hall  passing 
through  his  abdomen  from  the  front  of  the  right  hip  to 
the  hack  of  the  left,  at  which  time  he  was  reported 
among  the  mortally  wounded.  Possessing  a  strong  con- 
stitution and  temperate  habits,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  go  to  the  front,  before  Petersburg,  in  the  fall  of 
1864.  His  wound  breaking  out  afresh,  he  was  dis- 
charged September  3,  1S64,  "for  disability  from  wounds 
received  in  action."  For  these  services  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  two  brevet  commissions;  one  was  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  conferring  the  rank  of 
captain  ;  the  other  being  that  of  colonel,  conferred  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  and  Tolopotomy 
Creek."  During  the  two  years  following  his  retirement 
from  the  army,  Colonel  Robertson  was  located  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  practiced  law.  He  was  married,  July 
19,  1S65,  at  Whitehall,  New  York,  to  Elizabeth  H. 
Miller.  In  i865  he  located  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
where  he  and  his  family  now  reside.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  that  place,  a  position  which  he 
held  two  years.  In  186S  he  was  Republican  candidate 
for  state  Senator  for  Allen  and  Adams  Counties.  In 
1871  he  was  appointed  register  in  bankruptcy  and  also 
United  .States  commissioner.  He  resigned  the  position 
of  register  in  1875,  ^"'i  ^"^^  never  since  held  office.  At 
the  Republican  State  Convention  which  assembled  at 
Indianapolis  on  February  22,  1S76,  Colonel  Robertson 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
governor.  This  nomination  was  entirely  unsought  for 
on  his  part,  he  having  no  intimation  that  his  name  was 
to  be  used  for  any  office  before  the  convention  until  a 
few  days  previous.  The  Republican  ticket  was,  how- 
ever, defeated.  Colonel  Robertson  is  a  good  speaker, 
and  possesses  excellent  legal  attainments.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  a  delegate  member  of  "  Le  Congres  Interna- 
tional des  Americanistes,"  and  also  member  of  the  Indi- 
ana .State  Arch.-Eological  Association.  His  family  con- 
sists of  a  wife  and  five  children.  The  Colonel  is  a  man 
somewhat  above  the  medium  size,  of  commanding  ap- 
pearance, and  is  well  calculated  to  make  friends  where- 
ever  he  goes. 

— ^-Kts^^ — 
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fOBINSON,  HENRY  HARRISON 
Fort  Wayne,  second  son  of  the  late  Hon.  James 
H.  Robinson,  was  born  February  2,  184I,  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  passed  three  years  at 
Princeton  College,  leaving  in  1861,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  senior  year,  to  enter  the  service  with  the  55th 
Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers.  He  graduated  from 
the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
the  class  of  1865,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme    Court    of    Illinois    the    same    year.      He    first 


practiced  his  profession  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  passed 
two  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1S67,  he 
engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  with  his  father 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Robinson  House.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  186S,  he  delivered  an  oration  of  striking  merit, 
which  was  published,  at  the  request  of  his  comrades  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  and  the  following 
fall  he  \\a5  one  of  the  two  Republican  nominees  for 
slate  Representative,  braving  the  majority  of  over  two 
thousand  in  the  "banner  Democratic  county"  of  the 
state.  He  made  an  active  canvass  and  uncommonly 
strong  speeches.  In  1869  he  was  reading  clerk  of  the 
House,  at  Indianapolis,  being  considered  the  best  it 
ever  had,  and  over  the  tioin  dc  phtmc  of  "  Harri- 
son "  wrote  popular  letters  to  the  Fort  Wayne  Ga- 
zette. He  was  so  acceptable  as  to  have  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  state  officers  and  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  for  the  secretaryship  of 
one  of  the  territories.  He  was  discouraged,  however, 
by  the  host  of  applicants  under  Grant's  first  administra- 
tion, and  ^^■ithheld  the  presentation  of  his  papers.  From 
1870  to  1S72  he  published  the  Wabash  RepiMican,  one 
of  the  largest  and  ablest  weeklies  in  Indiana.  At  the 
November  term  of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  District  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Robinson  was  appointed  a  United  States 
commissioner,  and  served  in  that  honorable  capacity 
until  his  return  to  Fort  Wayne.  In  the  fall  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  the  Liberal  nominee  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  made  an  admirable  campaign 
in  Wabash  County,  working  against  a  heavy  majority 
for  what  he  deemed  the  belter  cause.  In  1873  he  re- 
turned from  Wabash  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  and  literary  pursuits,  being  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Gazette.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  1874,  he  addressed  an  open  letter  to  Hon. 
James  M.  Tvner,  member  of  Congress,  afterwards  Post- 
master-general, on  the  unconstitutional  increase  of  the 
President's  pay  under  the  notorious  "salary-grab"  act. 
He  afterwards  embodied  the  substance  of  it  in  a  petition 
to  Congress,  which  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Judge  Holman  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz.  The  argument  had  a  very  wide 
circulation,  and  won  high  praise.  Its  estimate  by  lead- 
ing men  in  Congress,  where  it  produced  a  decided  im- 
pression, may  be  seen  by  the  following  e.ttract  from  a 
private  letter  from  Mr.  Tyner : 

"General  Garfield  spoke  nf  it  as  an  interesting  letter, 
and  Speaker  Elaine  says  it  is  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
able.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  so  able 
gentlemen  as  these  have  read  the  letter  so  carefully  as 
to  be  interested  in  it,  a  result  that  rarely  comes  out  of 
volunteer  opinions." 

Judge  Holman,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son,  said  : 

"It  is  the  only  compact  and  conclusive  argument 
upon    the   subject  ;  and,   for   one,   I   thank   you  for  pre- 
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sentiny    tlic    question    so    clearly    ami    forciMy    U)    llic 
country." 

The  fact  that  tlic  iietition  was  allo«ed  to  sleep  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  Conjjress  does  not  impair  the  validity  of 
its  conclusions  nor  detract  from  the  patriotic  courage 
which  prompted  it.  On  the  l6th  of  March,  1874,  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  Mr. 
Robinson  supported  a  motion  of  respect  to  his  memory 
before  the  Hon.  Robert  Lowry,  of  the  Allen  County 
Circuit  Court,  which  accomplished  the  object  sought, 
anrl  added  much  to  his  reputation  as  an  orator.  The 
elociuent  tribute  was  as  follows: 

"May  it  plea.se  your  Honor:  In  view  of  the  nation's 
loss  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  of  the  hour  when  his  re- 
mains are  consigne<l  to  the  hallowed  soil  of  Massachu- 
setts, would  it  not  be  eminently  proper  for  the  court  to 
adjourn?  The  illustrious  pujiil  of  Story  and  Greenleaf, 
who  traced  jurisprudence  to  its  sources,  distant,  dim, 
and  deep  ;  who  lectured  at  Harvard  with  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  scholarly  athlete,  and  the  rare  culture  that 
flowered  from  foreign  research  and  association  :  who,  as  a 
distinguished  guest,  was  invited  to  sit  upon  the  benches 
of  Westminster  Hall,  and  upon  the  platforms  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  the  College  of  France;  who  edited  the  Amer- 
ican Jurist^  and  reported  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  first  in  district  as  in  fame;  who 
published  an  edition  of  Vesey's  voluminous  'Chancery 
Re|)orts,'  with  conspicuous  ability,  and  took  a  high 
rank  at  the  exacting  bar  of  Boston — an  American  law- 
yer with  such  a  career  before  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
and  with  an  orbit  so  brilliant  since,  deserves  at  least 
such  a  mark  of  our  respect.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
in  Indiana,  where  adult  male  citizenship  and  certified 
moral  character  admit  one  to  a  learned  profession,  there 
was  not  a  court  to  recognize  that  the  basis  of  his  grand 
achievements  was  the  science  of  the  law.  He  became 
a  Senator  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  he  has  more  than 
succeeded  Mr.  Webster.  The  tender  ami  universal 
grief  of  the  land — akin  to  that  which  freighted  the 
bier  of  Lincoln,  of  Greeley,  and  of  Chase — attests  the 
twenty-three  years  of  matchless  service  that  have  fol- 
lowed. Ill  can  the  Congress  and  the  country  spare 
Charles  Sumner.  He  loomed  a  pyramid  in  the  broad 
waste  of  statesmanship,  and  he  has  left  no  peer  with 
such  heroic  figure  to  grace  the  first  centenary  of 
our  national  freedom.  He  was  the  most  accomplished 
American  in  pulilic  life,  and  the  foremost  champion  of 
human  rights.  To  pay  meet  tribute  to  the  memory 
ot  such  a  man,  lawyer,  orator,  patriot,  statesman, 
jihilanthropist,  pure,  earnest,  and  great,  I  move,  your 
llur.or.  the  adjournment  of  the  court." 

In  the  fall  of  1S74  Mr.  R.^Iiinson  received  several 
votes  ill  the  indeper.delit  convention  of  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict for  Congress,  r.lthough  he  had  explicitly  ileclined 
to  be  a  candidate,  in  the  following  characteristic  note  to 
the  Kort  Wayne  Joiininl,  which  a]ipeared  in  that  issue 
on  the  igth  of  Septembci,  1S74  :  "  .\  seat  in  Congress 
from  this  important  district  implies  broad  qualifications, 
which  I  .on  not  .li^posid  in  claim  by  any  apparent  can- 
didacy; nor  am  I  eager  for  a  nomination  from  any 
source  to  oppose  a  genlUni:in  whose  political  advantage 
is   figured    by    thousands   of    votes.      I    am   neither  vain 


enough  to  esteem  myself  equal  to  what  a  member  of 
Congress  should  be,  nor  so  visionary  as  to  regard  my 
choice  as  an  independent  candidate  within  the  limits 
of  probability.  I  take  occasion,  however,  to  make  a 
cordial  and  public  return  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  volunteered  to  name  me  in  your  last  issue,  and 
to  add  my  tender  of  service  (whatever  it  may  lie)  for 
the  honest  and  perpetual  rule  of  the  people."  As 
a  mark  of  public  favor  he  .soon  after  received  the 
nomination  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  judicial  cir- 
cuit composed  of  the  counties  of  Allen  and  Whitley, 
upon  the  people's  ticket,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  Allen,  the  "banner  Democratic  county"  of  the 
state.  In  the  fall  of  1875  ^'''-  Kobinson  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  cdi  orial  excursion  to  Ark.-\nsas.  He 
represented  the  Fort  Wayne  Gauttt,  and  wrote  a  series 
of  attractive  letters,  filling,  in  all,  eighteen  columns  of 
that  paper,  which  were  highly  ajipreciated  and  widely 
copied.  He  is  esteemed  in  Arkansas  as  having  given 
a  fuller  and  juster  summary  of  its  varied  interests  than 
any  other  visitor.  Mr.  Robinson  responded  to  the  wel- 
come to  the  editorial  party  at  Little  Rock,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent spokesman  during  their  five  days'  excursion.  Feb- 
ruary I,  1876,  Mr.  Robinson  closed  his  law  office  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  as  manager  of  the  Robinson  House,  in 
which  position  he  has  remained  ever  since,  winning 
golden  opinions  from  the  traveling  public. 


JvJoBINSON,  JAMES  HERVEV,  Kate  of  Fort 
V  Wayne,  w.as  born  near  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
1^  January  31,  1802.  His  immediate  ancestors  had 
%'S  lived  in  New  Jersey  for  more  than  a  century — in- 
deed he  w.as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
the  noted  jiastor  of  the  Pilgrims.  When  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Newark,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of 
tanner  and  currier.  He  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and 
when  quite  young  formed  a  partnership  with  Caleb  li. 
Shipman,  wholesale  boot,  shoe,  and  leather  dealer  111 
Newark.  Their  business  rapidly  extended  until  the  firm 
of  Shipman,  Robinson  &  Co.  was  one  of  the  largest  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind  in  the  country.  They  had  an 
excejitionaliy  large  Southern  trade,  which  was  attended 
to  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  traveled  through  that  rough 
country  by  stage  and  steamlioat,  before  the  days  of  rail- 
roads. He  reliied  from  that  business  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  having  been  very  successful.  He  then  built 
for  himself  a  handsome  residence  in  Newark,  now  ow  ned 
by  ex-Governor  Marcus  L.  Ward.  His  means  were  in- 
vested in  various  enterprises,  and  in  the  great  panic  of 
1837  lie  lost  most  of  his  possessions.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  business  in  New  York  City 
until  1S43.  when  be  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  pur- 
cha.sed  the  tan-yards  at  the  head  of  Columbia  Street,  on 
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the  site  of  the  jiresent  Robinson  House.  For  some 
years  he  carried  on  the  Imsiness  of  tanner  and  currier, 
and  then  engaged  in  tlie  boot  and  shoe  trade,  erecting 
the  Large  buildings  which  have  since  i-cen  converted 
iitto  a  hotel.  His  establishment  was  an  extensive  one,  and, 
being  the  pioneer  wholesale  merchant  of  Fort  Wayne, 
he  was  very  successful.  About  1S6S  he  retired  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  a  busy  and  industrious  life.  In  1S72  the 
property  was  converted  into  a  hotel,  \\diich  was  from 
time  to  time  extendetl  and  improved,  so  that  to-day  it 
is  the  most  commodious  as  well  as  the  most  popular  hotel 
in  the  city.  Early  in  1876  he  was  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  assume  the  control  of  his  hotel,  wdiere  he 
resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly,  on 
the  evening  of  May  2,  1S7S,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
six  years.  iSIr.  Robinson,  although  not  a  politician, 
took  a  deep  interest  in  public  afl'airs.  He  was  chosen, 
by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Newark,  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  in  1S40,  and  again  in  1842,  serving 
two  terms,  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  constituency. 
He  was  leader  of  the  Whig  majority  in  that  body,  and 
was  nominated  by  them  ftir  speaker,  but  with  character- 
istic modesty  declined  the  honor.  Governor  Pennington 
was  also  a  resident  of  Newark,  and  a  w^arm  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Robinson.  He  took  occasion  to  say  pub- 
licly, during  what  was  kniDwn  as  the  "Great  Seal"  con- 
troversy, "Mr.  Robinson,  New  Jersey  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  you."  Mr.  Robinson  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  of  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Samuel  L.  South- 
ard, and  others  equally  distinguished.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that,  while  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  Mr. 
Robinson  was  a  room-mate  of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 
the  famous  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  wdio  was  then  a  young  lawyer  of  Newark,  and" 
acting  as  correspondent,  at  Trenton  (the  capital),  of  the 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser.  Mr.  Robinson  acted  with  the 
Republican  party  from  its  organization.  During  his 
residence  in  Fort  Wayne  he  never  aspired  to  any  polit- 
ical position.  He  was  frequently  solicited  by  his  friends 
in  both  parties  to'he  a  candidate  for  mayor,  but  always 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  that  connection. 
He  was  twice  married — the  first  time,  in  1S22,  to  Miss 
Mary  Crane,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  fruits  of  this 
union  were  four  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  child- 
hood, and  the  other  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Mrs.  Robin- 
son died  in  the  latter  part  of  1835,  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 
In  the  spring  of  1837,  Mr.  Robinson  was  again  married,  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  Miss  Mary  C,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Obadiah  Meeker,  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  wdio  sur- 
vives him — having  been  his  devoted  companion  for  forty- 
one  years.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  two  sons  :  James 
H.,  junior,  of  Chicago  ;  and  Henry  H.,  present  proprietor 
of  the  Robinson  House,  at  Fort  Wayne.  Mr.  Robinson 
identified  himself  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
when  he  settled  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  became  a  ruling  elder. 


During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  Mr. 
Robinson  was  connecled  with  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  he  was  an  elder.  When  Mr.  Bee- 
cher left  Furl  Wayne,  Mr.  Robinson  resumed  his  rela- 
tions with  the  First  Church,  of  wdiich  he  was  after- 
wards an  active  and  faithful  member.  The  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  the  time  of  his  death  paid  this  tribute 
lo  his  exemplary  life:  "  He  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions and  positive  opinions,  and  although  in  follow- 
ing his  convictions  he  sometimes  differed  from  his 
brethren,  yet  no  one  could  ever  question  his  integrity 
of  purpose.  The  uprightness  and  purity  of  his  charac- 
ter commanded  the  res]iect,  not  only  of  his  brethren, 
hut  of  all  who  knew  him.  Noble  and  princely  in  his 
]iersonal  appearance,  there  seemed  to  one  at  first  ac- 
quaintance a  certain  severity  of  character,  which,  upon 
a  nearer  view,  was  seen  to  dissolve  in  the  benevolence, 
gentleness,  and  tenderness  of  a  beautiful  Christian  spirit. 
He  WMS  especially  gifted  in  prayer,  and  the  gift  came 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  constant  and  diligent  stu- 
dent of  the  Word  of  God,  and  spent  much  time  in  the 
contemplation  of  Divine  things.  He  took  delight  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  character  and  attributes  ; 
and  the  great  truths  and  facts  of  redemption.  His 
natural  modesty  and  the  unobtrusivcness  of  his  piety 
[irevented  all  display  of  his  inner  life.  Another  marked 
characteristic  was  his  humble  and  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  God.  Though  he  passed  through  deep  trials 
in  his  life,  yet  he  never  questioned  the  righteousness 
and  the  grace  of  God.  He  was  an  intelligent  Christian. 
He  not  only  believed  but  knew  whom,  what,  and  why 
he  believed.  He  Was  also  an  intelligent  Presl)yierian, 
well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  the 
Church  he  loved.  The  Sabbath  to  him  was  a  delight. 
Until  within  the  last  year,  when  infirmities  of  age  be- 
gan to  hinder,  he  was  always  in  his  place  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, morning  and  evening.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  private  devotion,  meditating  on  God  and  God's 
word,  and  Christ  and  his  redemption.  He  leaves  be- 
hind the  memory  of  an  example  of  an  upright,  pure, 
intelligent,  strong,  yet  unobtrusive,  Christian  character, 
which  even  the  world  is  binnid  to  respect." 
ISIr.  Robinson  led  a  singularly  jiure  and  blameless 
life.  His  integrity  was  unblemished  and  his  habits  irre- 
proachable. Ide  was  a  man  q{  sagacity  and  intellect, 
possessing  a  large  fund  of  useful  information,  gained  by 
a  long  course  of  reading,  reflection,  ami  obser\alion. 
His  temper  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  he  bore  the 
smiles  and  frowns  of  fortune  with  unvarying  etjuanimity. 
\'ery  domestic  in  his  tastes,  he  mingled  little  with  men; 
Ijut  he  had  no  enemies,  and  no  person  in  the  conimunitv 
enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  popular  esteem.  He  was  a 
remarkably  well  preserved  man,  of  fine  appearance, 
stately  carriage,  and  dignified  and  polished  address — in 
fact,       "a     gentleman      of      the     old    school."        The 
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accom|irinyiiig  porlr.iit  r<.|ii-<M-nt5  him  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  During  ihi,-  last  liflcin  years  of  his  life  he 
were  a  full  heard  (except  cm  the  upper  lip),  which  gave 
a  mellow  anil  patriarchal  expression  to  his  vigorous  face. 
His  death,  from  heart  disease,  startled  the  coinmuiiity. 
He  had  complained  of  restlessness  for  a  few  days,  Init 
there  w.as  no  premonition  of  the  sudden  change  which 
ended  his  useful  life.  His  loss  was  felt  as  a  public  ca- 
lamity, and  his  funeral  was  marked  with  expressions  of 
universal  respect  and  sympathy.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Elizaheth,  New  Jersey,  and  now  rest  in  beau- 
tiful Evergreen  Cemetery. 


ber 


'lf.')\\LSTON,  SAMUEL  W.,  a  merchant,  of  Auburn 
lli  De  Kalh  County,  Indiana,  was  born  Deeembe 
^■:^  12,  1807,  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania. 
•^tS'S  He  is  the  son  of  Robert  and  Jane  (Woodhurn) 
Ralston,  who  were  of  Scotch  descent,  and  natives  of 
Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  When  seven  years 
of  age  he  removed,  with  his  father's  family,  from  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  to  Richland  County,  Ohio,  j 
at  that  time  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  with  no 
opportunities  for  educational  instruction.  Consequently, 
the  boy  Samuel  was  deprived  of  such  advantages.  In 
1S17,  however,  a  district  school  was  organued,  which 
he  attended  during  three  winter  terms,  the  remainder 
of  his  time  being  devoted  to  hard  work  on  his  father's 
farm.  In  1823,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  learn  the  carpenter 
and  joiner's  trade.  He  aflcrw.ards  continued  the  Inisi- 
luss  as  contractor  and  employer.  In  1842  he  removed 
to  Indiana,  and  located  in  Auburn,  De  Kalb  County, 
where  he  resumed  his  former  vocation  .as  a  joiner.  In 
1S44  he  engaged  for  two  years  in  mercantile  business, 
opening  a  .store  of  general  supplies.  Having  been 
elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  1846,  Mr.  Ralston 
closed  up  his  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  In  1848  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  office,  serving  four  years.  In  1S50  he  was 
elected  by  his  party  county  treasurer  for  three 
years.  In  1.S53  he  resumed  his  mercantile  business, 
continuing  it  until  1S56,  when  he  was  again  elected 
sherilT,  being  re-elecled  in  1S58.  In  1S61  he  .again  re- 
sumed bis  former  business,  which  he  has  conducted  un- 
interruptedly to  the  present  time,  with  marked  success. 
In  his  business  Mr.  Ralston  is  prompt  and  methodical; 
not  given  to  speculation,  being  satisfied  with  gradual 
but  sure  gains;  in  short,  possesses  those  correct  business 
principles  which  generally  insure  success.  He  is  a  pro- 
nounced nemocral.  haiing  been  reared  in  the  old  Jack- 
son school  of  politics.      He  gave  his  first  vote,  in   1828, 
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duties.  Mr.  Ralston  has  been  actively  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  town  for  many  years.  He  is  a  liberal 
contributor  to  and  an  altemlant  ujion  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  his  wife  is  a  men\bcr.  He  was 
married,  January  30,  1S34,  to  YXuxi  Jane  Brink,  of  Plym- 
outh, Richland  County,  Ohio,  a  lady  of  more  than  or- 
dinary excellence  of  character.  They  have  had  four 
children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  three  of  whom 
are  living.  Mr.  Ralston  is  now  seventy-three  years  old, 
but  remarkably  well  preserved  both  mentally  and  phys- 
ically. He  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  well  deser^'es  a  place  among  the  records  of  self-made 
men  of  Indiana. 
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'0OSE,  JAMES  £.,  a  lawyer,  of  Auburn,  De 
Kalb  County,  Indiana,  was  born  December  22, 
4^  1832,  in  Mecca,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  His 
y  parents,  John  and  Sarah  (Coats)  Rose,  were  of 
English  descent.  His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  his  father  in  the  War  of  l8l2, 
having  been  in  the  command  of  General  Hull  at  the 
surrender  of  the  United  Stales  forces  to  the  British,  at 
Detroit.  James  removed  with  his  father's  family  from 
Ohio  to  De  Kalb  County,  Indiana,  when  only  four 
years  of  age,  and  thus  became  early  acquainted  with  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life.  His  early  instruction  was 
mostly  given  to  him  by  his  mother  and  elder  brother. 
Between  the  age  of  twelve  and  nineteen,  however,  he 
succeeded,  by  means  of  hard  study  in  the  district  schools, 
in  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge  to  enter  the  Wesleyan 
University  at  l.coni,  Michigan,  where  he  remained  for 
six  summer  terms,  teaching  school  during  the  winter. 
In  1857  he  returned  to  De  Kalb  County  and  engaged 
in  farming,  teaching  school  through  the  winter  months. 
In  October,  1862,  he  removed  to  .\u!>urn,  and  accepted 
the  position  of  principal  of  the  union  school,  remaining 
there  until  the  spring  of  1S63,  when  he  entered  the 
office  of  J.  B.  Morrison  as  a  law  stuiient,  for  one  year. 
He  then  removed  to  Butler,  and  practiced  law  in  p.irt- 
nership  with  Hon.  E.  W.  Kosdick.  In  the  spring  of 
1S70  this  ])artnership  w.as  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Rose  con- 
tinued the  practice  alone.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Auburn,  where,  in  July,  1873.  he  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  E.  U.  Hartman.  This  relation  still  ex- 
ists, and  the  firm  of  Rose  &  Hartman  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  ;  indeed  it  stands  am<nig  the  first  in  Northern 
Indiana,  and  controls  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  As 
a  lawyer  Mr.  Rose  occupies  a  distinguished  (msition.  As 
an  effective  speaker  before  the  court  or  jury  he  has  no 
superior  in  the  county,  for  he  expresses  himself  with  an 
earnestness  that  is  convincing.  Mr.  Rose  is  an  uncom- 
promising Republican,  liberal  with  both  time  and  money 
in  the  service  of  his  |..irly.  He  is  not  an  aspirant  for 
office,  preferring  his  luoie  genial  and  lucrative  profession 
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to  the  imccrtninty  and  strife  of  public  places.  In 
1S76  he  was  named  .for  the  position  of  Circuit  Judge 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  Judicial  District,  but  was  defeated. 
Mr.  Rose  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Auburn,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Fraternity,  having  attained  the  Knight  Templar 
Degree.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  temperance,  and 
of  all  reforms  tending  to  i)roniote  the  material  and 
moral  interests  of  the  communily  in  which  he  lives.  He 
was  married,  May  27,  1S5S,  1<j  Miss  Mary  J.  Moss,  of 
Leoni,  Michigan,  who  died  February  5,  1872,  leaving 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  was  again 
married,  May  26,  1872,  to  Miss  Ellen  D.  Aldrich,  of 
Butler,  De  Kalh  County,  Indiana,  who  died  March  20, 
1873.  September  28  he  married  Miss  Mary  F.  Nim- 
mons,  of  Butler.  Mr.  Rose  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  gives  promise  of  many  more  years  of  usefulness. 


|OSE,  SOLOMON,  a  prominent  citizen,  and  a 
leading  merchant  and  produce  dealer,  of  La- 
grange, Indiana,  was  born  Novemljer  2,  1833, 
in  Naumburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany.  His  par- 
Isaac  and  Eliza  (Blum)  Rose,  were  also  natives  of 
lany,  and  of  Hebrew  ancestry.  Kaac,  the  father  r)f 
Solomon,  was,  in  his  life-time,  engaged  in  mercantile  af- 
fairs, and  died  when  his  son  was  a  small  child.  .Solo- 
mon, during  his  early  boyhood  and  youth,  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  common  schools  of  Germany.  At 
fourteen  years  he  had  acquired  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion. At  that  age  he  abandoned  school  and  engaged  as 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  In  1850,  unaccompanied  liy  relatives  or  friends, 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  landing  at  New  York. 
He  proceeded  to  Little  Falls  and  engaged  as  bookkeeper 
in  a  store,  remaining  for  aiiout  one  yt:ar,  when  he  went 
to  Plaltsburg,  New  York,  where  he  resumed  book- 
keeping for  the  same  length  of  time,  continuing  it  for 
a  year  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Subsequently,  in 
1853,  he  came  to  Indiana  and  located  at  Laporte,  where 
he  remained  until  1856,  when  he  removed  to  Lagrange, 
and  engaged  in  selling  goods  on  his  own  account.  He 
has  since  remained  there,  as  a  business  man  steadily 
growing  in  i>opularity  with  the  public,  and  his  sales 
rapidly  increasing  in  magnitude  an<l  extent.  In  1S65 
he  associated  his  brother  Silas  with  him  in  business. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Indiana  and  Grand  Rapids 
Railroad,  he  constructed  the  grain  elevator  at  La- 
grange—the  first  one  built  on  the  line  of  the  road — en- 
gaging extensively  as  a  dealer  in  grain,  and  always  af- 
fording a  ready  and  favorable  market  for  all  cereals, 
wool,  etc.  This,  with  its  rich  and  productive  surround- 
ing  country,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the    most    desirable 


and  extensive  markets  in  Northern  Indiana.  Among 
the  valuable  business  improvements  of  Lagrange  is  the 
magnificent  brick  block  he  has  built  on  the  corner  of 
Detroit  and  Spring  Streets,  wliich  is  constructed  in  the 
most  substantial  and  approved  manner,  supplied  with 
all  the  modern  appliances  of  an  extensive  city  store, 
and  thoroughly  stocked  with  a  full  assortment  of 
carpets,  boots  and  shoes,  cloths,  ready-made  gar- 
ments, and  all  the  varieties  of  goods  to  be  found 
in  a  first-class  city  establishment  of  the  kind.  Here 
the  Rose  Brothers  are  doing  an  extensive  and  lu- 
crative business,  and,  in  connection  with  their  large 
grain  trade,  take  the  lead  among  the  active  busi- 
ness men  of  tiie  county  of  Lagrange.  In  1S74  Mr. 
Solomon  Rose,  with  others,  organized  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Lagrange,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  director  and  vice-president,  a  position  he 
filled  for  three  years,  when  he  was  chosen  its  president, 
since  holding  the  office.  Probably  no  man  in  the  town 
of  LagraiVge,  or  in  the  county,  occupies  a  better  posi- 
tion as  an  active  business  man  than  Mr.  Rose.  He  is 
extensively  and  favorably  known  in  the  business  centers 
of  his  own  state,  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  marts  of 
the  country.  In  his  business  ventures  his  financial  suc- 
cess has  been  marked.  He  has  acquired  an  ample 
competence,  and  is,  with  )>erhaps  one  exception,  the 
largest  tax-payer  in  the  town  of  Lagrange.  In  politics 
Mr.  Rose  is  conservative,  but  in  national  (juestions 
usually  sympathizes  with  the  Democratic  parly.  He  is 
never  obtrusive  with  his  political  views,  and  is  tolerant 
of  the  opinions  of  others  not  in  accordance  with  his  own. 
\Vhen  his  support  is  given  at  local  elections,  it  is  gen- 
erally for  men  rather  than  for  party.  Mr.  Rose  is  an 
honored  member  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  from  childhood.  He  was  married, 
April  10,  1S61,  to  Miss  Caroline  Myer,  then  a  resident 
of  New  York  City,  but  a  native  of  Wurl/burg,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  who  possesses  education,  intelligence,  and 
personal  attractions.  They  have  eight  children,  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Mr.  Rose  is  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  gentleman,  a  kind  and  liberal  husband,  and 
an  indulgent  and  considerate  parent.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  domestic  habits.  As  a  citizen  and  business  man 
he  is  respected  and  thoroughly  believetl  in  by  his 
neighbors  and  actiuaintances.  Mr.  Rose  began  life,  if 
not  in  the  field  of  adversity,  at  least  unaided,  and  de- 
pendent wholly  upon  self-efilort.  His  ca))ilal  consisted 
of  a  full  share  of  brain  power,  energy,  and  an  inbretl 
determination  to  succeed  among  men.  Possessing  a 
strong  appreciation  of  the  value  of  integrity  and  jus- 
tice and  well  defined  i>urity  of  jjurpose,  it  has  won  for 
him  an  enviable  distinction  in  the  business  circles  of 
the  country  rarely  attained  by  a  man  of  his  age.  He 
is  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  his  position 
assured  in  business. 
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rf^CIIMITZ,  nOCTOU  CHARLES  A.,  a  retired  phy- 
^-  Mcian,  of  Fori  \V;>yiic,  Indiana,  was  born  Novem- 
-^,  l)cr  24,  1S09,  m  Osnahiuck,  Hanover,  Germany. 
Vi\  He  received  liis  medical  education  in  his  name 
land.  He  emigrated  10  the  United  States  in  1S36,  and 
located  at  Philadelpliia,  where  he  began  the  practice  of 
his  iirofession.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
di.ina,  which  was  then  a  mere  trading-post.  In  his  new 
and  conuactcd  field  of  labor,  he  prepared  and  dispensed 
his  prescriptions  with  his  own  hands.  .As  Fort  Wayne 
increased  in  population  and  importance,  Doctor  Schmitz's 
practice  enlarged  in  proportion,  .\llhough  a  strong  and 
energetic  man,  his  arduous  and  successful  labors  for 
many  years  undermined  his  health,  and  in  1872  he 
was  obliged  to  publicly  announce  his  retirement  from 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession.  The  much-needed 
rest  which  he  craved  has  licen  denied  him,  as  his  coun- 
sel and  advice  arc  iv.ucli  sought  after,  and  he  gives  atten- 
iion  to  the  care  of  his  large  properly.  Doctor  Schmilz 
was  married,  in  September,  1840,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indi- 
ana, to  Hcnrica  l.ans,  a  iialive  of  Lmgen,  Hanover, 
(iermany.  lie  is  the  father  of  three  children:  one  son, 
Ch.aries  F  Schmitz,  Lieutenant-commander  in  the  United 
Slates  navy,  and  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried. He  has  never  sought  or  held  a  political  office,  be- 
ing devoted  to  his  ]iiofession.  He  h.is  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party  from  its  birth.  Ucmoving  to 
Kort  Wayne  in  its  infancy,  he  has  witnessed  its  steady 
griwtli  for  forty  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  sturdy,  hardworUing,  honest  Germans  who 
have  fostered  the  devclopmenl  of  tlie  straggling  village 
to  the  ircsperous  cily  of  today. 


j^ TOUCH,  SOLOMON,  physician  and  surgeon,  of 
^'  W.ateiloo,  He  Kail)  County,  Indiana,  was  born  Feli- 
~^-A  ruary  14,  1S20,  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio.  Ills 
■5  parents,  Samuel  and  Susan  (Kinsely)  Slough,  were 
natives  respectively  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
maternal  parent  w,is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  the  father 
of  German  extraction.  The  ancestor  of  this  family  in 
.\incrica  was  John  Slough.  He  landed  at  Plymouth 
about  the  year  1740,  and  hicnled  somewhere  in  the  state 
of  Vermont.  Samuel  Slough  was  a  man  of  marked 
ability,  and  always  leader  in  the  communities  where  he 
lived.  He  w.is  born  in  1790,  and  is  now  in  his  nine- 
tieth year  of  age,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  fac- 
ulties. His  imnd  is  slrong  and  active  and  his  memory 
fresti  an<l  reli-nlive.  He  practiced  his  profession  of 
medicine  for  over  half  a  century,  rcliring  many  years 
since  on  an  ample  compLlence.  although  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  physical  powers.  He  now  at  his 
advanced  age  exhibits  much  of  that  activity  which 
characterized  him  foriy  years  ago.    Solomon,  the  subject 
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of  this  sketch,  enjoyed  good  common  district  school 
advantages,  until  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  his  father 
moved  with  the  family  to  Gambler,  for  the  ])ur|>osc  of 
giving  the  children  the  benefit  of  attendance  at  Kcn- 
yon  College,  which  Solomon  attended  for  three  years. 
When  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  began  to  read  medicine  in  ihc  office  and  under  the 
instruclions  of  Doctors  Russell  and  Thompson,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  about  two  years.  In  1841  he 
entered  Ihe  ofticc  of  Doctor  Ilallic,  of  Bucyru-,  Ohio, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  1843.  lie  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  near  Gambler,  remaining  until  the 
fall  of  1S44,  when  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  In  the  spring  of 
1845  he  came  to  Indiana  and  located  in  Troy  Township, 
Dc  Kalb  County,  resuming  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. As  soon  as  his  finances  would  permit,  soon  after, 
he  bought  a  tract  of  forty  acres  of  limber  land,  which 
he  unproved  and  subsequently  added  lo,  until  there  arc 
now  aboul  three  thousand  acres  in  all.  Hiring  his  farm 
work  done  he  devoted  his  own  lime  to  his  profession. 
Doctor  Slough  remained  upon  the  place  for  about  fif- 
teen years,  having  made  both  his  profession  and  farming 
a  success.  His  was  regarded  .as  the  moilcl  farm  of 
the  neighborhood  for  its  thorough  tillage,  modern  im- 
[ilements,  and  superior  stock,  while  he  hail  won  for 
himself  in  ihe  practice  of  his  profession  a  reputation 
much  more  than  local.  In  i860  Doctor  Slough  re- 
moved to  Waterloo,  and  is  slill  engaged  in  practice, 
with  increasing  popularity,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  exlensivc  and  lucrative  business.  Doctor  Slough 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  physicians  in  this  part  of  the  , 
state.  He  is  a  man  with  a  full  and  well-b.alanccil 
brain,  good  sense,  and  sound  judgment,  coupled  with 
I  (juick  perceptions  and  a  thorough  devotion  lo  science.  As 
1  a  surgeon  Doctor  Slough  hxs  always  met  with  good  suc- 
cess, fully  underslanding  the  principles  and  being  also  a 
skillful  operator.  IJul  his  chief  merit  lies  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic.  His  heart  is  syinpalhelic,  and  he  is  al- 
ways quiet  in  the  sick-room,  lie  is  an  excellent  family 
physician,  and  enjoys  in  a  markeil  degree  fmm  his  nu- 
merous patrons  that  confidence  which  .should  rightfully 
be  his.  As  he  struggled  for  his  own  advancement  in  a 
field  of  .adversity,  his  feelings  are  drawn  out  towards 
those  10  whom  fortune  has  been  more  sparing  in  her 
favor.  His  manner  is  kind  and  genial  to  those  in  strait- 
ened circumst.ances.  It  is  his  wont  to  extend  his  serv- 
ices lo  the  poor  and  frieiuUess,  from  whom  no  compen- 
sation can  be  cxpecle.l.  Doctor  Slough  has  pursued  his 
practice  in  this  an.l  adjoining  counties  from  the  begin- 
ning of  lis  >elllemenl,  suffering  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  pursuing  his 
way  through  the  forest  by  trails,  and  many  limes  by  the 
aid    of    the    M.azed    trees,   across   unbridgcd    rivers   and 
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several  occasions  he  has,  at  the  approach  of  darkness, 
lost  his  path,  and  been  compelled  to  lie  in  the  woods  all 
night.  This  exposure  has  made  sad  inroads  upon  his 
iron  constitution.  The  Doctor  is  not  a  member  of  any 
Church,  although  essentially  orthodox  in  sentiment.  He 
is  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  he  attends,  and  of  which  his  wife  is  a  member. 
He  gives  generously  to  the  support  of  all  religious  organ- 
izations. He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 
In  politics  he  sympathizes  with  the  Republican  party,  and 
earnestly  supports  its  men  and  measures,  but  is  on  good 
terms  with  those  who  believe  otherwise.  He  was  mar- 
ried, August  26,  1847,  to  >riss  Elizabeth  Wood.  She  died 
January  22,  1S62,  the  mother  of  six  children,  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  five  of  whom  survive.  He  was 
again  married,  May  5,  1863,  to  Elizabeth  Corkner,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

^<#2(«>-: 

fABER,  FREEMAN,  a  prominent  citizen,  miller, 
and  lumber-dealer,  of  Kendallville,  Noble  County, 
Indiana,  was  born  September  15,  1S24,  in  Starks- 
•=vi  borough,  Addison  County,  Vermont,  and  is  the 
fourth  child  and  third  son  of  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren of  Thomas  and  Miriam  (Worth)  Taber,  natives  of 
Vermont,  and  farmers  by  occupation.  Both  were  of 
English  ancestry.  The  first  of  the  family  in  this  coun- 
try was  Philip  Taber,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
America,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  about  the 
year  1630.  One  settled  in  Tiverton  and  one  in  New 
Jersey.  Philip  was  admitted  to  citizenship  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  March  14,  1634.  In  1639  he  was  chosen 
a  deputy  from  the  town  of  Yarmouth  to  the  first  rep- 
resentative assembly  held  in  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1640.  Thomas, 
born  1740,  was  grandfather  to  Freeman  Taber,  and  fa- 
ther of  Thomas,  junior,  who  was  born  October  17,  1796, 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  fourteen  children.  He  set- 
tled in  Starksborough  in  1S18,  whence  he  removed  to 
Marion  County,  Ohio,  in  1S36,  dying  there  May  12, 
1843,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Freeman 
Taber  attended  the  common  schools  until  twelve  years 
of  age.  His  father's  family  removed  in  1836  to  Marion 
County,  Ohio,  at  that  time  almost  an  unbroken  forest. 
Educational  advantages  were  extremely  limited,  being 
derived  from  an  irregular  winter's  attendance  in  a  log- 
cabin  built  for  the  purpose,  with  one  log  left  out  on 
three  sides.  The  apertures  were  closed  by  small  panes 
of  window-glass,  which  served  to  light  the  interior. 
Freeman  being  the  oldest  of  the  boys  at  home,  and  liis 
father  an  invalid,  he  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen  obliged 
to  abandon  school  and  devote  his  time  and  energies  to 
the  farm.  He  remained  until  his  majority.  He  then 
went    to    select    school    for    about    four    months,  which 


closed  his  attendance.  During  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a  good  practical  education,  and  cultivated  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  application  which  have  served  him  well 
through  life.  The  next  two  years  he  was  employed  in 
chopping  wood,  afterwards  working  as  a  joiner  and 
cabinet-maker;  and  in  184S  he  engaged  in  the  foundry 
business  at  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  which  he  soon  sold. 
He  then  built  a  saw-mill,  buying  and  selling  lumber  for 
about  three  years.  He  closed  his  business  in  1S53 
and  removed  to  Iowa,  and  located  on  a  pranie  farm 
about  three  miles  from  Muscatine.  Two  years  after,  he 
disposed  of  this,  and,  after  investing  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  wild  land,  returned  to  Mount  Gil- 
ead. In  1857  he  removed  to  Indiana,  and  located  in 
Noble  County,  Wayne  Township,  in  what  was  then  a 
hamlet,  but  is  now  the  city  of  Kendallville,  where  he 
constructed  a  grist-mill,  which  he  operated  for  four 
years.  Afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  business  at  Lis- 
bon for  two  years,  then  returning  to  Kendallville,  and 
building  the  saw  and  grist  mill  which  he  has  since  oper- 
ated and  now  owns.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Taber,  in 
connection  with  his  brother,  Horace  Taber,  constructed 
other  saw-mills,  and  engaged  for  many  years  extensively 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber.  Mr.  Taber's 
general  knowledge  of  the  business,  his  good  judgment 
and  judicious  management,  have  assured  a  financial  suc- 
cess. He  has  acquired  a  handsome  competence.  He  has 
never  engaged  in  wild  speculative  projects,  preferring  to 
keep  his  affairs  in  hand,  and  being  content  with  gradual 
gains.  Mr.  Taber  is  regarded  by  all  as  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Kendallville.  In  1S63 
Mr.  Taber  was  chosen  town  school  trustee,  and  was 
active  and  foremost  in  advocating  and  pushing  forward 
the  construction  of  the  city's  magnificent  temple  of 
learning;  and  much  is  due  to  his  sagacity,  energy,  and 
management  for  its  successful  completion.  It  is  among 
the  best  public  buildings  of  Northern  Indiana  for  ca- 
pacity, arrangement,  and  architectural  beauty,  design 
and  finish,  and  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  all 
good  citizens  of  the  city,  being  a  monument  to  the  lib- 
erality and  educational  enterprise  of  Kendallville.  Mr. 
Taber  is  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  Republican  party, 
by  which  he  was  elected,  in  the  fall  of  1S6S,  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  Indiana  state  Legislature.  He 
served  during  both  the  regular  and  special  sessions  of 
the  term,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  was  able, 
industrious,  and  conscientious.  He  also  served  in  the 
city  council  in  1871-72,  and  in  1876  was  again  elected  to 
the  oflfice  of  trustee  of  public  schools,  which  position  he 
still  holds,  and  is  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  city 
cemetery.  During  his  residence  in  Kendallville  he  has 
filled  other  minor  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  Al- 
though naturally  a  gentleman  of  retiring  disposition,  he 
by    common    consent    holds    the    position '  among     his 
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iiL-iglibors  aiul  fricmU  of  leader  in  both  business  ami 
political  life.  He  is  a  >lui.kluil(ler  and  ilircctor  of  the 
First  National  Hank  of  KendallviUe.  In  religion  he  may 
be  regardeil  as  unorthodox,  but  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  divinity  of  the  Creator,  and  that  it  is  man's  duty 
and  privilege  to  worship  Goil.  lie  was  married,  Se;.- 
tember  14,  1848,  to  Rosaline  A.  liingham,  of  Mount 
Gilead,  Ohio,  a  lady  of  pleasing  appearance,  whose 
natural  endowments,  personal  attainments,  and  warm- 
hearted and  generous  sympathies  have  won  her  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  connnunity.  She  is  a  wife 
who  has  uncomplainingly  an.l  cheerfully  shared  with 
her  life's  partner  all  the  toils,  hardships,  and  privations 
of  years  of  pioneer  exi)erience.  She  is  a  thorough 
mistress  of  her  household,  and  a  mother  who  wins  both 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  her  children.  They  have  four 
children,  all  living.  Pliny  C.  was  born  May  22,  1850. 
Lelia  A.,  born  .August  4,  1S53,  after  grailuating  at 
the  high  .school  in  KendallviUe,  entered  as  a  student,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  the  Michigan  University,  at  .-\nn 
.\rlini,  from  which  she  grailuated  with  credit  in  June, 
1S75,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  wife 
of  11.  C.  Hurt,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class.  Ida  K.  was  born  Se|)temher  25,  1S56;  and  Homer 
II.,  May  I,  1S65.  Mr,  Tabcr  in  jiersonal  appearance  is 
tall,  and  stands  erect.  His  presence  is  dignified  but 
courteous.  He  is  a  true  type  of  the  successful  self-made 
man  of  Indiana,  beginning  life's  battle  without  otlier 
means  than  industry,  energy,  and  integrity,  and  wholly 
dependuiU  upon  self-effort.  None  better  merit  the  po- 
sition he  has  won  for  himself  than  does  I-'rceman 
Taber.      He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 


FJPIAYI.OR,  EDWARD  H.,  a  retired  farmer,  and  a 
'ill  prominent  citizen  of  Waterloo,  Dc  Kalli  County, 
i'./VJ  Indiana,  was  born  December  19,  iSiS,  in  Law- 
"&  rence  Township,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a  son 
of  John  and  Margaret  (Shafer)  Taylor.  They  were 
natives  resi)cctively  of  England  antl  Pennsylvania.  Ilts 
mother  was  of  Oerman  descent.  Her  ancestors,  some 
generations  before,  emigrated  from  Germany  to  America, 
and  settled  in  the  state  of  Penn.sylvania.  I'he  father  of 
Edward  came  to  this  country  when  but  two  years  old, 
arriving  in  17S9,  the  family  locating  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  eng.aged  in  farming.  John,  the  father  of 
Edward,  received  in  boyhood  and  youth  a  good  and 
thorough  common  school  education,  and  during  his  ac- 
tive life  was  a  man  of  marked  influence.  He  was  by 
trade  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  but  chiefly  followed  the 
business  of  farmer,  pursuing  the  latter  as  a  regular  oc- 
cupation and  mechanical  work  as  an  incidental  one. 
He  subsequently  gave  up  his  trade,  and,  in  connection 
with  his  agricultural  labors,  officiated  for  twenty  succes- 


sive years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  holding  his  oflfice  by 
election  of  the  people,  who  acknowledged  his  fitness  by 
continuing  him  in  the  position  for  so  long  a  time.  He 
was  also  a  licensed  local  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  gospel 
as  a  preacher  for  many  years.  He  died  November  10, 
1870.  His  son,  Edward  H.  Taylor,  enjoyed  in  early 
life  limited  educational  advantages,  working  on  the  farm, 
and  attending  district  school  winters,  until  the  age 
of  si.Meen.  Two  years  afterwards  he  moved,  with  his 
parents,  fnmi  Stark  to  Summit  County,  where  he  went 
to  a  select  school  for  about  two  years.  Arriving  at  his 
majority,  he  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  four 
winters,  three  of  them  in  Stark  County,  where  he 
taught  in  the  same  district  in  which  he  had  received 
the  most  of  his  education,  each  summer  assisting  his 
father  in  his  farm  work.  As  a  teacher  Mr.  Taylor  was 
successful.  He  was  orderly,  .systematic,  and  thorough 
yet  discreet  in  his  discipline.  His  untiring  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  his  scholars,  his  familiarity  with  the 
branches  taught,  and,  above  all,  his  correct  example, 
combined  to  win  the  applause  of  the  judicious.  Hav- 
ing previously  married,  he,  in  1843.  purchased  a  por- 
tion of  his  father's  farm,  consisting  of  fifty  acres,  upon 
which  he  erected  the  necessary  buildings,  and  began 
housekeeping  and  farming  on  his  own  account,  hut  giv- 
ing instruction  in  the  winters  of  the  two  following 
years.  This  he  continued  until  1847,  when  he  sold 
out  and  removed  to  Indiana,  locating  in  Franklin 
Township,  De  Kail)  County,  where  he  bought  eighty 
acres  of  wild  land,  subsequently  increasing  it  to 
about  two  hundred,  which  he  set  about  clearing  and 
tilling,  giving  to  the  labor  his  undivided  time  (only  ex- 
cepting three  months  in  which  he  taught  school,  during 
the  first  winter  of  his  arrival  in  this  county).  He  con- 
tinued on  his  farm  until  1876,  when  he  disposed  of  it 
and  moved  to  Waterloo,  and  in  connection  with  John 
and  Lewis  Matson  engaged  in  the  .agricultural  imple- 
ment business.  IJut,  owing  to  poor  health,  he  soon 
sold  out,  and  h.as  ever  since  given  his  attention  to  look- 
ing after  his  investments,  and  in  arranging  and  beau- 
tifying his  already  handsome  home.  His  success  in 
farming  h.as  always  been  gratifying,  as  it  has  resulted  in 
his  acquiring  a  handsome  competence.  His  generous 
liberality  has  well  provided  for  his  two  surviving  daugh- 
ters, still  leaving  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  wife.  In  politics  he  is  a  stalwart  Republican,  and 
uncompromising  in  his  political  convictions.  He  gives 
an  earnest  support  to  his  party.  When  put  by  nis 
friends  in  nomination  for  office,  he  prefers  victory  to  de- 
feat, as  is  natural.  He  alw.iys  polls  a  greater  vote  than 
his  ticket,  but  unfortunately,  living  in  a  Democratic  dis- 
trict, could  not  in  all  cases  overcome  the  strength  of 
the  opposition.  Mr.  Taylor  has  served  his  township 
as   trustee    for   two   years,  and  also  for   assessor  for  foor 
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years.  He  was  postmaster  at  Taylor's  Corner  for  a  few 
years,  always  discharging  the  duties  industriously  and 
conscientiously,  and  commanding  alike  the  confidence 
of  his  political  friends  and  opponents.  In  1857  he  was 
placed  in  nomination  for  county  treasurer,  and  again,  in 
1859,  he  was  the  party  nominee  for  county  clerk,  but  in 
both  cases,  notwithstanding  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket, 
he  was  defeated  by  a  few  votes.  In  1874  he  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  state  Representative  for  his 
district,  leading  his  regular  ticket  by  seventy,  and  was 
elected  by  four  majority,  but  the  returning  officer  from 
Troy  Township  so  changed  the  poll-list,  before  making 
his  return,  as  to  elect  his  opponent  by  one  vote.  In  the 
face  of  an  opposition  majority  in  the  house,  he  refused 
to  go  through  the  farce  of  a  contested  trial.  In  religious 
matters  Mr.  Taylor  is  unorthodox.  He  always  gives 
liberally  of  his  means  to  the  support  of  all  Church  organ- 
izations. Mr.  Taylor  is  a  leader  in  the  work  of  temper- 
ance and  other  reforms.  Ho  is  a  man  whose  character 
stands  above  reproach,  and  is  an  exemplary  citizen,  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  and  neighbor,  and  is  re- 
spected and  trusted  by  all.  The  privations  of  a  pioneer's 
life  have  made  soitie  inroads  upon  him  physically,  yet 
his  correct  habits  and  enduring  constitution  enable  him 
still  to  retain  his  strength.  He  was  married,  June  8, 
1843,  to  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  They  have 
had  six  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  two 
daughters  surviving:  Frances  A.,  born  January  I,  1S48; 
Florence  E.,  born  May  3,  1S53. 


MrENTMAN,  BERNARD,  deceased,  formerly  of 
njrr  the  tirm  of  B.  Trentman  »S:  Sons,  wholesale  gro- 
'dM  ccrs,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  born  July,  1816,  in 
A4,  Osnabruck,  Hanover,  Germany.  He  acquired  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Germany.  When 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  located  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
worked  as  a  laborer  on  the  Jeffersonville  and  Madison 
Railroad  about  two  years,  and  in  1840  removed  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he  secured  a  situation  in  the 
city  mills.  Soon  after  this  he  embarked  in  the  retail 
grocery  business,  which,  proving  successful,  he  gradu- 
ally added  to  his  stock,  and  in  a  few  years  had  an  exten- 
sive trade.  In  1865  he  admitted  his  son,  August  C. 
Trentman,  into  partnership,  continuing  in  the  saine 
line,  in  connection  with  the  milling  business,  for  several 
years.  On  March  19,  1874,  Mr.  Trentman,  senior,  died, 
his  son,  above  mentioned,  continuing  under  the  old  firm 
name  of  B.  Trentman  &  Son.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  married,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1838,  to  Anna  Ma- 
ria Reinhart,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  six  sons 
and  one  daughter.  The  sketches  of  two  sons,  Henry  J. 
and  August  C.  Trentman,  appear  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 


ume. Mr.  Bernard  Trentman  was  a  Catholic,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
to  which  he  liberally  devoted  his  time  and  means.  In 
politics  he  was  a  stanch  Democrat,  but  never  sought 
or  held  any  official  position.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
laborer,  but  achieved  great  success.  He  lived  a  moral 
and  religious  life,  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  com- 
munity. He  died  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  leaving  a 
large  estate,  and,  what  is  more  desirable,  a  clear  record. 
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AUGUST  C,  wholesale  grocer,  of 
was  born  in  that  city  February  20, 
843.  He  received  a  common  school  education. 
■^  In  1862,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
left  in  charge  of  his  father's  business  during  one 
year  of  the  latter's  absence  in  Europe,  and  displayed 
abilities  that  surprised  his  most  interested  friends.  In 
1865  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  B.  Trentman 
&  Son.  In  March  19,  1874,  his  father  dieil,  but  the 
old  name  was  retained  until  March  4,  1S7S,  when  it 
changed  to  August  C.  Trentman,  with  Henry  J.,  An- 
thony and  Herman  J.  Trentman  as  special  partners. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  has  always  personally  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  business,  conducting  it  so  successfully 
that  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
state,  the  average  annual  sales  amounting  to  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Trentman  is  also 
interested  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  crockery  business 
in  Fort  Wayne,  and,  with  Henry  Monning  &  Son,  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  spices.  He  is 
also  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Hamilton  Bank, 
of  Fort  Wayne.  While  he  is  a  man  of  power  in 
business  circles,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  polished 
gentleman,  unassuming  and  courteous  in  manner,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  confidence  of  all.  His  career 
thus  far  has  been  a  successful  one,  and  promises  to  be 
equally  so  in  the  future.  He  was  married,  October  13, 
1S65,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  to  Jennie  A.  Nierman, 
and  has  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


fRENTMAN,  HEXRY  JOHN,  a  prominent  whole- 
sale crockery  merchant,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  born 
September  18,  1847,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
He  is  the  son  of  Bernard  Trentman,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  place,  whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.  Mr.  Trentman  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  attended  Notre  Dame  College,  near  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  about  two  years.  After  leaving  that  in- 
stitution, he  was  employed  six  years  in  the  capacity  of 
shipping  clerk  for  his  father.  May  i,  1868,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Trentman,   wholesale 
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dealers  in  crockery.  In  1S69  llie  l)usincs.s  was  trans- 
ferred Id  1>.  Trenlman  .N:  Son,  and  alioiit  one  year  later 
to  H.  J.  Trentiiian  i;  lirother,  under  winch  name  it  has 
since  been  conducted.  Under  the  ahle  direction  of  11. 
J.  Trentnian  it  has  hecome  one  of  the  leading  firms  of 
Fort  Wayne.  June  I,  1S77,  Mr.  Trentman  and  Josejjh 
Fo,\,  under  the  name  of  Trentman  &  Fox,  established  a 
cracker  manufactory,  which  is  still  in  successful  opera- 
lion.  Henry  J.  Trentman  is  also  a  si)ecial  jiartner  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  August  C.  Trentman, 
whose  annual  sales  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  From  the  various  enterprises  in  wliicii  Mr. 
Trentman  is  engaged,  he  realizes  a  handsome  income. 
He  is  considered  by  all  an  excellent  business  man.  His 
success  is  largely  due  to  his  energy,  perseverance,  an'd 
integrity —  useful  (pialilies  in  a  business  career.  May  11, 
1869,  he  was  married,  in  Fort  Wayne,  to  Miss  Mary  j 
Julia  Olive  Mulder.  They  have  had  four  children,  1 
three  daughters  and  one  son,  all  now  living.  Mr.  ' 
Trentman  is  a  member  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
lie  takes  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  is  deservedly 
]iromMK-nl  for  his. remarkable  business  talent. 


FaTERMAN,  MIl.FS,  cashier  of  the  Citizens' 
J  liank,  of  Waterloo,  Ue  Kalb  County,  In- 
ir'V^  diana,  was  born  December  22,  1818,  in  the  town 
^^  of  Van  Huren,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 
His  parents,  Elijah  and  Sarah  (Linsday)  Waterman, 
were  farmers  by  occupation,  and  natives  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  mother  was  of  Irish  descent,  and  the 
father  of  English  extraction.  Their  ancestors  emigrated 
to  America  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Calvin 
Waterman,  grandfather  of  Miles,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  conflict,  and  fought  for  our  national  in- 
dependence, serving  throughout  that  memorable  strug- 
gle in  the  aririies  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  His 
son  Elijah,  father  of  our  subject,  partaking  of  the  war 
spirit  of  his  sire,  enlisted  in  the  American  army,  and 
served  in  his  country's  defense  during  the  War  of  1812. 
-Miles  Waterman  enjoyed  in  boyhood  good  common 
school  advantages,  attending  during  the  regular  terms, 
and  assisting  in  farm  labor,  until  his  nineteenth  year, 
liy  that  time  he  had  acquired  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation and  .an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  principles 
of  commerce.  He  was  well  qualified  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  struggles  of  life.  In  1S37  he  accom- 
panied the  rest  of  the  family  to  F'ranklin  Township,  De 
Kail)  County,  Indiana,  where  his  father  hail  previously 
located  a  tract  of  wild  timbered  land,  its  improvement 
being  at  once  begun.  Miles  remained  with  his  parents 
until  1S45,  when,  having  been  elected  auditor  of  the 
county,  he  removed  to  Auburn  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  holding  it  by  re-election  for  ten  suc- 


cessive years.  In  1856  he  removed  to  the  present  site  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  had  previously  Iwughl  a  tract  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land.  A  part  of  this  he  subdivided 
and  sold  as  village  lots.  In  the  following  fall  he  dis- 
posed of  the  remainder  of  the  land,  and  returned  to 
Franklin  Township,  resuming  the  work  of  clearing  and 
tilling  new  land,  which  he  had  purchased  some  lime  be- 
fore. Here  he  lived  until  1876.  During  Mr.  Waterman's 
"administration  of  the  auditor's  office  he  w.as  noted  for 
his  accuracy,  promptness,  and  courtesy,  winning  alike  the 
commendations  of  his  political  friends  and  opponents. 
In  his  farming  pursuits  Mr.  Waterman  was  distinguished 
by  the  same  i)rinciples  which  had  characterized  his 
official  career,  giving  him  the  reputation  of  a  thorough 
and  successful  farmer.  His  properly  was  a  model  of 
neatness  and  order.  In  August,  1876,  he  withdrew  from 
the  management  of  the  farm,  and,  placing  his  son-in-law 
in  charge,  removed  to  Waterloo.  He  purchased  one-fifth 
interest  in  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  ihat  ]>lace,  and  was 
elected  its  cashier.  Having  the  control  of  its  affairs,  his 
practical  business  judgment  and  discretion  insured  its 
financial  success.  To  his  honorable  dealing  with  men  is 
attributed  much  of  its  character  and  growing  patronage. 
Mr.  Waterman  is  a  good  financier.  All  his  enterprises 
have  been  measurably  successful,  he  having  acquired  an 
ample  com]>etence.  His  life  may  be  regarded  as  a 
notable  example  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
exercise  of  correct  business  principles.  He  possesses 
those  genial  trails  of  character  which  win  and 
retain  public  confidence  and  esteem.  In  religion 
Mr.  Waterman  is  not  orthodox.  Although  not  a 
member  of  any  Church  organization,  he  is  a  liberal 
contributor  lo  all.  He  is  foremost  in  advocating  all  en- 
terprises calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  Mr.  Waterman  has  for  many 
years  engaged  extensively  in  settling  estates  of  dece.-ised 
persons.  As  executor  and  ailministialor,  his  long  ex- 
perience, well-known  ability,  and  uiuiueslioned  integ- 
rity cause  his  services  to  be  much  sought  after.  In 
jiolitics  he  is  a  prominent  Democrat,  who  is  earnest  in 
the  sup]>ort  and  defense  of  his  political  convictions. 
He  is  tolerant  and  considerate  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
He  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  professed  politician. 
Although  he  has  held  public  positions  of  honor  and 
trust,  they  were  unsolicited  by  him.  He  believes  in 
the  "office  seeking  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  of- 
fice." In  1856  Mr.  Waterman  was  a  candidate  for 
state  Senator,  of  the  district  comprising  the  counties  of 
De  Kalb  and  Steuben,  but,  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
ticket,  was  defeated.  In  1858  he  w.is  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  state  Legislature,  and  served  at 
both  the  special  and  regular  sessions.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  same  position  in  1862,  when  he  acted  as 
chairman  on  several  important  committees,  and  was  a 
member  of    the    Committee  of    Ways   and    Means.     In 
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1S74  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  member  from  De  Kalb  County.  During  the  regular 
and  special  sessions  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Reformatory  Institutions,  and  was  an  active  member 
of  other  committees.  He  held*  the  office  of  township 
trustee  of  Franklin  for  four  years.  He  is  treasurer  of 
the  Waterloo  board  of  education.  He  has  also  filled 
many  positions  of  minor  importance.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  he  has  been  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious. He  was  married,  September  20,  1845,  ^"^  Miss 
Susan  Beard,  of  Franklin,  De  Kalb  County,  who  is  a 
woman  of  marked  worth,  possessing  a  kind-hearted,  gen- 
erous, and  sympathetic  nature,  which  entitles  her  to  the 
love  and  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  To  her 
loving  and  sympathetic  encouragement  and  co-oper- 
ation Mr.  Waterman  attributes  much  of  his  succe^^s 
in  life.  Tliey  have  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters:  Jasper  M.,  born  November  4,  1847;  Oliver 
P.  and  Olive  C.  (twins),  born  June,  1850;  Miles  J., 
born  April,  1856;  and  Emma  A.,  born  April,  i860.  In 
personal  appearance  Mr.  Waterman  is  tall,  erect,  and 
spare.  He  has  a  good  constitution  and  enjoys  excellent 
health.  He  is  identified  with  the  interests  of  De  Kalb 
County,  where  he  has  lived  for  the  last  forty-three  years. 
He  has  participated  in  the  toils  and  privations  of  pio- 
neer life,  and  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  county 
to  its  present  state  of  prosperity,  and  now,  in  the  eve  of 
life,  he  views  with  satisfaction  the  part  he  has  taken  in 
the  wonderful  transformation. 


Mli  EICHT,  WILLIAM  C,  physician  and  surgeon,  of 
/■TIF  Angola,  Steuben  County,  Indiana,  is  a  native  of 
\f^  Germany,  and  was  born  April  15,  1822,  in  the 
^  o  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  His  parents  were  Lewis 
F.  and  Frederika  (Eccard)  Weicht.  His  father  was  a 
homoeopathic  physician,  and  practiced  his  profession 
for  some  years  in  Germany.  In  1833  he  emigrated  with 
his  family  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  September 
12,  and  soon  after  locating  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  At 
that  time  but  few  physicians  of  that  school  were  known 
in  this  country,  and  Doctor  L.  F.  Weicht  was  the  only 
one  in  Newark.  He  remained  until  1837,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  resuming  his 
practice  and  continuing  until  1841,  when  he  moved  to 
Indiana  and  located  in  Salem  Township,  Steuben 
County,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  for  many  years.  The  Doctor  was  a  man  of 
extensive  reading,  good  judgment,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  his  profession.  His  favorable  reputation  insured  a 
practice  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  including  por- 
tions of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  his  own  state,  giving  him 
a  reputation  much  more  than  local.  He  died  June  I, 
'857*  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  lamented  by  his 
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family  and  a  large  circle  of  friends.  I.)octor  W^illiam 
C.  Weicht,  in  early  boyhood,,  had  the  benefit  of  a  good 
school  until  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  came  with  his 
father's  family  to  America,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  months'  instruction  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  closed  his  school-going  days.  But,  being  nat- 
urally of  an  inquiring  mind  and  of  an  observing  nature, 
he  had  even  then  acquired  a  large  stock  of  knowledge. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
carriage-painting  trade,  at  which  he  served  three  years, 
and  afterwards  learned  the  business  of  wheelwright, 
which  he  subsequently  followed  as  a  journeyman  for 
three  years.  In  1839  he  began  reading  medicine  under 
the  instruction  of  his  father,  pursuing  the  business  of 
painting  at  the  same  time  in  Angola  from  1S45  until 
1S64.  vSince  that  time  he  has  given  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  a  con- 
stantly growing  success  and  increasing  popularity.  He 
is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  of  many  against 
homceopathy,  he  has  won  and  retained  for  himself 
not_  only  the  confidence  of  the  public,  but  the 
respect  of  other  physicians  not  of  his  school.  In 
surgery  the  Doctor  has  ever  been  successful.  He  is 
familiar  with  anatomy  and  is  a  skillful  operator,  but  in 
country  life  calls  of  this  nature  are  few.  His  chief 
merit  lies  in  his  ability  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
His  sympathetic  nature  and  kind  heart  give  assurance 
to  the  sick  that  he  will  do  every  thing  possible  for 
them,  and  his  manner  cheers  their  spirits.  The  Doctor 
is  an  excellent  family  physician.  In  politics  Doctor 
Weicht  is  a  sturdy  Democrat,  unyielding  and  uncom- 
promising. He  was  the  first  efficient  township  clerk  of 
Salem.  He  opened,  arranged,  and  systematized  the 
records,  which  were  at  the  time  he  took  the  office 
all  contained  on  three  sheets  of  foolscap  paper.  In 
1S56  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  re-elected 
in  i860,  serving  eight  years  in  that  place.  The  admin- 
istration during  his  terms  was  marked  for  its  ability, 
integrity,  and  judicious  management.  He  also  served 
the  people  as  town  clerk  of  Angola  for  three  years. 
He  is  regarded  as  an  enterprising  and  useful  citizen, 
favoring  any  thing  tending  to  better  the  condition  and 
advance  the  prosperity  of  his  town  and  county.  The 
Doctor  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Odd-fellow^'  Frater- 
nity, and  an  active  advocate  and  sympathizer  with  the 
work  of  temperance  reform.  In  religious  matters  he 
may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  liberal  thinker. 
But  the  Doctor  is  a  contributor  to,  and  an  attendant 
upon,  orthodox  Churches,  his  wife  being  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  organization.  He  was  married,  July 
24,  1845,  *o  ^^'ss  Elizabeth  Neubauer,  of  Angola, 
Steuben  County,  Indiana.  She  is  a  lady  of  endowments 
and  culture,  possessing  many  engaging  traits  of  charac- 
ter.    They  have  had  six  children,  three  sons  and  three 
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daughters,  of  wlioni  two  only  survive:  Krcilfrick  L., 
l)orn  Juni;  23,  1S46,  dicil  Octohtr  I,  1857;  Sophia  L., 
born  February  2S,  1S4S,  ilicil  December  4,  1S59;  Salo- 
nia,  born  Ocloljer  19,  1S50,  who  is  a  lady  of  personal 
attraction  and  endowments,  ilepuly  poslniistress  at  An- 
),n)la;  Hannah  M.,  born  December  28,  1858;  and 
Albert  !••.  and  Alfred  V.  (twins),  born  May  10,  1862. 
The  former  died  Augtist  II,  and  the  latter  August  24, 
1S62.  Doctor  Weicht  has  been  dependent  entirely  upon 
^elf■cf^ort,  and  the  distinction  he  has  achieved  is  due  to 
his  energy,  application,  ami  inilustry. 


tEIR,  ELIJAH  W.,  a  retired  farmer  and  prom- 
inent  citizen,  of  Lagrange,  Indiana,  was  born 
March  12,  iSlJ,  in  Washington  County,  New- 
York,  and  is  the  oldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
(\Voo<ls)  Weir,  also  natives  of  that  county.  They 
were  farmers  by  occupation.  iClijah's  grandfather,  Mr. 
Woods,  participated  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Ilenninglon  was  orderly.sergeant  in  the 
command  of  General  Stark.  At  the  time  the  lirilish 
army,  under  General  Burgoyne,  descended  from  the 
north,  his  line  of  march  was  through  the  town  where 
Mr.  Weir,  his  other  grandfather,  had  located,  then  a 
wilderness.  The  approach  of  the  invading  army,  and 
of  the  Indians,  caused  a  panic  among  the  scattering 
inhabitants,  and  they  lied  to  the  nearest  military  post, 
at  Bennington,  Vermont,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
Among  them  was  Mrs.  Weir,  carrying  her  only  child 
in  her  arms.  Samuel,  father  of  Elijah,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812  with  England,  and  served  as  a  captain. 
.■\fter  the  close  of  the  war  he  moved  with  his  fam- 
ily from  Washington  to  Schoharie  County,  New  York, 
where  he  settled  in  l8l6  on  a  new  tract  of  land,  which 
he  cleared  and  tilled  until  1S20.  when  he  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  six  children,  of  whom  our  subject,  a  lad 
of  si.\teen  years,  was  the  oldest.  During  the  life-time  of 
his  father  he  had  tlie  .advanl.age  of  the  common  schools, 
and  had  ac<iuired  a  knowledge  of  the  English  branches 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  lie  remained  with  his 
mother  in  charge  of  the  farm  until  1835,  when  he  came 
to  Indiana  and  located  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  wild  land  five  miles  from  what  is  now 
Lagrange  city,  his  mother  and  family  joining  him  the 
following  year.  He  soon  after  sold  his  place  to  her  an<l 
took  up  eighty  acres  in  the  town  of  Milford,  which  he 
set  about  clearing  and  improving.  He  subsequently 
addeil  to  his  grounds,  m.aking  an  acreage  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  anrl  remained  an  active  and  represent- 
ative citizen  and  farmer  until  1852,  when  he  was  elected 
the  county  treasvirer  of  Lagrange.  He  rented  his  farm 
and  removed  to  the  city,  devoting  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  hi>  ofhce.  which  he-  held  for  a  second  term.    Although 


new  in  the  work  of  official  life,  his  administration  was 
marked  for  its  correct  and  efficient  management,  win- 
ning for  himself  the  respect  and  commendation  of  l)olh 
his  j)oliIical  friends  and  opjjonent.s.  He  retained  his  res- 
idence in  the  vdlage  after  the  close  of  official  life,  work- 
ing his  farm  through  tenants  and  occupying  his  own 
lime  by  a  general  oversight,  lie  subsequently  sold  his 
farm  in  Milford,  and  purchased  a  small  tract  of  land 
just  out  of  the  village  of  Lagrange,  which  he  amuses 
himself  by  tilling,  and  to  some^extent  engages  in  the 
raising  and  improving  of  stock,  and  looking  after  his 
property.  In  1864,  as  silent  partner  with  his  .son  John, 
he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  retiring  in  1873. 
In  1865  Mr.  Weir,  with  others,  organized  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Lima,  Indiana,  of  which  he  was  a 
stockholder  and  director.  It  was  closed  in  1S7S  by  sur- 
rendering the  charter  and  recalling  the  circulation.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Lagrange,  of  which  he  is  also  a  stockholder 
and  director.  In  his  farming  and  business  enterprises, 
he  has  been  eminently  successful,  having  acquired  an 
ample  fortune.  He  has  shown  good  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  business.  His  is  a  fine  example  of  the  success 
of  thoroughly  sound  and  correct  business  principles. 
Mr.  Weir  was  educated  in  the  old  Democratic  school  of 
politics,  and  adhered  to  that  party  until  1854,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise by  .Mr.  Douglas,  he  allied  himself  to  the  opposi- 
tion, which,  in  Indiana,  culminated  in  1S56  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  h.is 
since  been  an  active  and  influential  member.  He  has 
not  cared  to  engage  in  that  ignoble  strife  for  office 
which  has  been  the  bane  and  curse  of  our  institutions, 
but  has  not  refused  to  obey  the  call  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens when  they  have  a.sked  him  to  serve  the  public 
odicially.  In  1876  he  was  elected  by  the  Republican 
party  to  represent  his  district,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Lagrange  and  Noble,  in  the  state  Senate.  In  the 
sessions  of  1S77  he  was  chaimtan  of  the  Committee  on 
.■\griculturc,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Swamp 
Lands;  and  in  the  sessions  of  1879  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  .Agriculture,  Rights  and  Privileges,  and 
on  Roads.  He  interested  himself  in  .an  .act  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  cash  poll-tax  law.  It  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  Committee,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Senator,  he 
was  attentive,  industrious,  and  conscientious.  In  relig- 
ion Mr.  Weir  is  unorthodox.  In  all  the  relations  of 
business,  he  is  just  and  upright,  and  commands  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  May  15,  1836,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Amy  A. 
Hern,  of  Lagrange,  who  died  July  6.  1847,  leaving 
three  children,  two  of  whom  survive.  In  1849  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Savillia  Rice,  of  La- 
grange.    She  died   in   March,   1S55.  leaving  one  daugh- 
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ler.  He  was  again  married  in  1S55,  lo  Mr^.  Abigail 
Cowley,  of  (Ireene  County,  New  York,  by  wliom  he  has 
one  daughter. 

J-4BI&-: 

T|iJlLLIAMS,  JESSE  L.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
rVS'    yo""g<^^'     SO"     of     Jesse     and     Sarah     (Terrell) 


Williams,  was  born  in  Stokes  County,  North 
Carolina,  May  6,  1S07.  His  father  removed  in 
1814  to  Ohio,  and  settled  first  at  Cincinnati,  which  then 
contained  only  six  thousand  inhabitants;  he  afterward 
went  to  Warren  County,  near  Lebanon.  In  1820  the 
family  moved  to  a  farm  near  Richmond,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Williams  attended  for  a  time  the  Lancasterian  Seminary, 
at  Cincinnati ;  his  youth,  however,  was  mostly  devoted 
to  farm  work,  which  so  strengthened  his  constitntion  as 
to  enable  him  afterward  to  endure  the  severe  labor  of 
his  active  professional  life.  His  knowledge  of  such 
higher  branches  as  were  essenti.il  to  his  profession  was 
obtained  in  connection  with  actual  practice  in  the  field. 
In  1824  Ohio  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  connecting 
Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River.  Under  his  chief  en- 
gineer, Samuel  Ferrer,  Mr.  Williams  engaged  in  the  first 
survey  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  projected  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  the  Maumee  Bay.  He  procured  the  position 
of  rodman,  with  a  salary  of  nine  dollars  a  month.  I{y 
careful  study  he  advanced  rapidly,  and  soon  obtained 
the  position  of  assistant  engineer.  In  that  capacity  he 
had  charge  of  the  division  next  Cincinnati,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  the  whole  route.  In  the  latter  half  of 
1S27  he  had  almost  entire  charge  from  Cincinnati  to  Day- 
ton. Having  proved  his  capacity  in  this  position,  he  was 
appointed,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  by  the  state  en- 
gineer of  Ohio,  David  S.  Bates,  to  take  charge  of  the  final 
location  of  the  canal  from  Licking  Summit,  near  Newark, 
to  Chillicothe,  including  the  Columbus  feeder.  The 
line  having  been  located  and  placed  under  contract,  he 
next  undertook  the  construction  of  that  portion  extend- 
ing from  Circleville  to  Chillicothe;  and  the  difficult  task 
of  building  a  dam  and  aqueduct  across  the  Scioto  River. 
Ill  1S30  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  engineers  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  important  question  as  to  ilie 
best  method  of  supplying  the  Summit  level  of  the 
Miami  and  Erie  Canal.  When  Indiana  began  her  part 
in  the  development  of  the  canal  system,  by  undertaking 
the  construction  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  Mr. 
Williams,  whose  record  had  attracted  attention,  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer.  In  the  session  of  1835  the  Leg- 
islature ordered  surveys  to  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  practicable  routes  for 
canals.  The  entire  work  went  on  under  Mr.  Williams's 
supervision ;  and  during  that  spring  and  summer  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  of  canal  lines  were  definitely 
located,  and  estimates  embodied  in  a  report  made  to 
the  government.     The  Legislature  of  1836  passed  an  act 


authorizing  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements; 
and  under  this  act  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  chief 
engineer,  with  the  charge  of  all  the  canal  lines 
in  the  state.  The  aggregate  of  these  lines  was 
about  eight  hundred  miles;  some  were  in  process 
of  construction,  and  some  were  yet  to  be  defi- 
nitely located  and  surveyed.  In  September,  1837,  Mr. 
Williams  assumed,  in  addition  to  his  other  engrossing 
responsibilities,  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  rail- 
roads and  turnpikes.  He  had  then  under  his  charge 
thirteen  hundred  miles  of  public  works.  Not  only  the 
general  principles  of  the  surveys  passed  under  his  super- 
vision, but  he  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  every  adver- 
tised public  letting  of  contracts,  and  to  supervise  the 
same.  During  the  summer  of  183S  he  traveled  at  least 
three  thousand  miles  on  horseback.  He  also  became, 
by  action  of  the  Legislature,  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  and  acting  commis- 
sioner of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  In  1842  the  credit 
of  the  state  broke  down  under  the  heavy  load  which  it 
was  attempting  to  carry,  and  the  public  works  were  sus- 
pended. Mr.  Williams  now  returned  from  Indianapolis 
to  Fort  Wayne;  and,  until  1S47,  engaged  with  the  Hon. 
Allen  Hamilton  in  building  and  operating  the  citv  mills, 
and  in  buying  and  shipping  flour  and  produce.  In  1847 
the  state  debt  was  re-adjusted,  by  an  arrangement  wdiereby 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  was  jilaced  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  who  operated  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state's  creditors.  The  terms  of  this  state-debt 
act  required  the  appointment  of  a  "chief  engineer,  of 
known  and  established  character  for  experience  and  in- 
tegrity." This  position  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Will- 
iams. In  addition  he  became,  in  1S54,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  consolidation  of  that  road  with  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Railroads, 
whereby  was  formed  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad.  He  then  became  a  director  of  this  new 
corporation,  and  still  retains  this  position.  In  1S64  Mr. 
Williams  was  a|)pointed  by  President  Lincoln  one  of  the 
five  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
He  was  reappointed  yearly,  by  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and 
Grant,  successively,  until  lS6f).  In  this  capacity  his  ex- 
perience enabled  him  to  become  of  gre.it  service.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  on  location 
and  construction.  His  recognized  ability  gave  him 
much  influence  with  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work, 
and  this  materially  aided  in  securing  the  first-class  char- 
acter of  the  road.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  a  board,  consisting  of  en- 
gineers and  directors,  was  appointed,  whose  action 
determined  the  standard  of  construction  for  first-class 
roads,  and  fixed  the  general  ]irinciples  of  location, 
June  13,  186S,  Mr.  Williams  was  instructed  to  examine 
and  report,  specifically,  the  condition  of  the  Union   Pa- 
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cific  Railroad;  where  constructed  or  surveyed.  Accord- 
ingly, accompanied  by  the  president  of  the  road,  he 
went  by  special  train  to  the  end  of  the  track,  six  hun- 
dred and  -sixty  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
slopping  to  examine  every  station,  bridge,  or  other 
structure;  and  thence  proceeded  on  horseback,  under 
proieclion  of  cavalry,  four  hundretl  miles  farther  to  Salt 
Lake.  His  report  of  this  inspection  contributed  much 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  country.  It  also  called 
attention  to  some  points  in  the  construction  of  the  road 
which  were  of  great  importance;  particularly  the  ques- 
tion of  maximum  grade,  which  greatly  affected  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  road.  The  steepest  grades  were  re- 
cpiired  at  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Wahsatch  Range;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  speedy  construction  and  saving  in  cost,  the 
general  manager  insisted  upon  going  to  the  limit  of  the 
grade  allowed  by  law — one~ hundred  and  sixteen  feet  per 
mile.  Mr.  Williams  earnestly  remonstrated  against  this 
policy.  He  contended  th.at  from  surveys  made  the  grade 
need  not,  and  therefore  ought  not,  to  exceed  ninety  feet 
per  mile.  .\s  the  final  result  of  his  efforts,  the  Secretary 
of  tile  Interior  apjiointed  three  skilled  engineers  to  make 
an  additional  examination,  to  determine  the  best  policy 
to  be  pursued.  Upon  their  report,  Mr.  Williams's  recom- 
mendation was  adopted.  In  l86S  the  government  di- 
rectors were  ordered  to  collect  information  from  the 
official  books  and  papers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
from  which  might  be  ascertained  the  actual  cost  of  the 
road.  The  cost,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
railroad  company,  was  of  course  e<iuivalenl  to  the  gross 
slock  and  bonds  issued,  or  about  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  dollars  i>er  mile.  The  actual  cost  to  the  con- 
tracting company,  which  was  the  renowned  Credit 
Mobilier — a  corporation  composed  chiefly  of  stockhold- 
ers and  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  but  dis- 
tinct in  its  incorporation — could  not  be  ascertained  from 
any  papers  to  which  the  government  directors  could 
claim  access.  Mr.  Williams,  having  carefully  inspected 
every  mile  of  the  road,  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Salt 
Lake,  was  enabled,  from  his  personal  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  railroad  construction,  to  state 
in  detail,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  what  the  actual 
cash  cost  must  have  been.  In  his  report  of  November, 
iSoS,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  estimated  that 
the  outside  limit  of  necessary  and  probable  actual  cost  of 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  built  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  was  thirty-fue  thousand 
dollars  per  mile.  The  great  disparity  between  these  fig- 
ures and  the  amount  of  resouices  known  to  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  company — which,  from  the  sale  of  their  own 
bonds  and  from  the  government  subsidy,  not  including 
lands,  amounted  to  from  fifty-two  to  seventy-five  million 
dollars— led  Mr.  Williams  to  urge  the  policy  of  holding 
back  a  portion  of  the  government  subsidy,  as  a  reserve 
fund,    for    the    jairpose    of    future    improvement    of    the 


road.  Owing  to  the  desirability  of  speedy  construc- 
tion, it  was  impossible  that,  when  first  completed, 
it  should  be  in  all  respects  such  as  the  ample 
provision  made  by  the  government  justified  the  people 
in  expecting;  it  was  therefore  proper  that  the  entire 
subsidy  should  not  be  exhausted  without  such  provision 
as  would  insure  ultimate  perfection  in  the  road  and  its 
equijiinents.  .-Vllhough  he  failed  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  by  the  board,  it  was  afterwar<i  made 
the  basis  of  action  by  the  government.  In  January, 
1S69,  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed,  by  the  United  Slates 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Michigan,  receiver  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad.  This  corpo- 
ration had  been  organized  twelve  years  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  road  which  should  connect 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  the  pine  region  of  North- 
ern Michigan  with  Fort  Wayne  and  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Indiana.  A  large  land  grant,  valued  at  about 
seven  million  dollars,  given  by  Congress  to  the  state  of 
Michigan,  had  been,  by  act  of  Legislature,  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  construction  of  a  road  which  should 
open  up  such  connection  as  the  charter  of  this  corpora- 
tion contemplated.  Financial  embarrassments  had  pre- 
vented the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  only  twenty 
miles  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  had  been 
put  in  operation.  The  Legislature  had  repeatedly  ex- 
tended the  time  for  the  completion;  and  by  an  act,  at 
the  session  of  1868  and  1869.  had  finally  made  the  en- 
tire grant  condition.al  upon  tlie  completion  of  twenty 
additional  miles  by  July  1,  iS6g.  This  gave  only  about 
fifty  days,  after  the  yielding  of  the  frost,  in  which  to 
build  that  distance,  through  the  dense  woods  and 
swamps.  The  immensity  of  the  stake,  as  well  as  the 
interest  felt  by  the  people  along  the  line,  made  the  re- 
sponsibility a  heavy  one.  .'\n  order  of  the  court  had 
authorized  the  receiver  to  pledge  the  road  as  the  basis 
of  a  loan  ;  and  through  the  forecast  of  Eastern  capital- 
ists— chiefly  those  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  inter- 
est— and  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  road,  ample 
means  were  promptly  secured  with  which  to  bring  the 
work  to  speedy  completion.  Mr.  Williams  was  also 
supervising  engineer  in  active  charge  of  the  constniction. 
His  rare  executive  as  «'ell  as  professional  ability  is  well 
evinceil  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  send,  June  22, 
1869,  the  following  telegram:  "To  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Michigan :  The  last  rail  of  the  twenty 
miles  was  laid  this  e\ening."  He  had  saved  by  eight 
days  the  entire  forfeiture  of  the  land.  By  further  order 
of  the  court,  he  was  directed  to  go  on  and  complete  the 
remaining  two  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Wayne  through 
Michigan.  In  order  to  devote  himself  to  this  work,  he  re- 
signed, in  October,  lS6g,  his  position  as  government  di- 
rector of  the  Union  Pacific  Road.  In  one  year  from  his 
resignation  the  valuable  pineries  of  North-western  Mich- 
igan were,  by  the  completion  of  the  road,  opened  10  the 
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markets  of  PiUsburgh  and  Cincinnali.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  of  track  were  laid,  and  the  grading 
completed,  between  April  and  September,  1870.  In 
June,  1S71,  he  was  selected  as  chief  engineer  to  com- 
plete the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  Road. 
This  road  formed  the  last  connecting  link,  sixty  miles  in  ■ 
length,  and  opened,  through  the  Grand  Rapids  and  In- 
diana Railroad,  a  complete  route  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
Muskegon  pineries.  This  was  one  of  his  last  public  I 
works;  and,  in  1S76,  by  the  sale  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  his  official  connection  with  that  work  ceased. 
Mr.  Williams's  profesNional  life  had  covered  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  Beginning  with  the  introduction  of  the 
canal  system  west  of  New  York  slate,  he  has  witnessed 
its  growth,  maturity,  and  decline.  For  twenty  years 
past  he  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  most  important  railroads  of  the  country. 
His  energy  at  once  secured  him  a  prominence  which  his 
ability  and  integrity  in  the  work  committed  to  his 
charge  justified  and  maintained.  Probably  few  engi- 
neers of  this  century  have  been  professionally  connected 
with  so  much  of  the  work  of  public  improvement.  His 
prominence  is  due  to  his  industry  and  ability,  without 
which  all  fortunate  chances  must  have  failed  to  secure 
him  eminence.  He  married,  November  15,  1S31,  Susan 
Creighton,  daughter  of  William  Creighton,  of  Chilli-  [ 
cothe,  Ohio,  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  district, 
first  during  the  War  of  18 1 2,  and  afterward  in 
1830.  They  have  three  sons  now  living.  When  Mr. 
Williams,  in  1S24,  joined  the  engineering  party  on 
the  sources  of  the  Big  Miami  River,  in  the  first 
surveys  for  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  little  was  known 
of  the  altitudes  of  the  western  regions  relative  to  the 
sea  level.  Ohio  was  chiefly  a  wilderness.  The  fifty-five 
years  which  have  since  elapsed  have  been  a  period  of 
wonderful  material  advancement.  The  engineer  with 
his  leveling  instrument,  and  the  track-layer  following, 
have,  within  the  last  two  decades,  constructed  railroads 
in  every  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  thence  across 
the  Rocky  Mountain  barrier  to  the  Pacific.  Steam,  that  ' 
mighty  force  in  human  affairs,  has,  by  means  of  the  iron  ' 
rail,  displayed  its  wonderful  efficiency  on  the  land  as  ' 
well  as  on  the  water.  Through  the  official  reports  of 
these  surveys  and  levelings,  and  the  mutual  courtesies  of 
engineers  in  charge  of  them,  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
able  to  collect  and  preserve  for  public  use  much  topo- 
graphical information  concerning  the  wide  region  be- 
tween the  crest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  has  recently  compiled  and  printed  a 
statement  giving  altitudes  of  some  seven  hundred  local- 
ities, selected,  as  most  prominent  and  useful,  from  the 
numerous  surveys  for  leading  public  works  of  this  grand 
division  of  the  country,  including  the  five  Pacific  Rail- 
road routes — four  within  the  United  States  and  one 
through  the  Brituh  Pos^e^Monv      This  i.iblc  of  altitudes 


may  be  found  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Indiana 
State  C.eologist.  who  rtrquesicd  it  for  publication  in  a 
pL^rmancnt  documentary  form,  as  part  of  his  report  for 
1S78.      It  was  ]ircfaced  by  the  following  paragraph: 

"Jesse  L.  Williams,  of  Fort  Wayne,  has,  at  my  re- 
quest, presented  for  publication  in  this  report  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  altitudes,  gathered  through  a  long 
professional  career  as  civil  engineer,  beginning  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  in  1832. 
These  tables  of  elevations  comprise  several  hundred 
points  in  various  localities  between  the  Alleghany 
Alountains  and  tide  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  be- 
tween the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Superior.  The  eleva- 
tions were  ascertained  in  the  course  of  numerous  sur- 
veys for  canals  and  railroads,  under  his  supervision 
and  that  of  other  civil  engineers,  by  the  more  accurate 
method  of  the  spirit-level.  More  than  half  the  points 
are  in  Indiana,  many  of  them  in  adjoining  states  into 
which  our  public  improvements  run,  while  their  scope  ie 
so  extensive  as  to  give  heights  of  prominent  mountain 
ranges  and  valleys  on  each  of  the  five  Pacific  Railroad 
routes  either  constructed  or  located  across  tlie  Rocky 
Mountain  region." 

—  -<*»»-' — 

TiLLIAMS,  SAMUEL  P.,  banker  and  ex-mer- 
/  chant,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  New  London 
\^fe  County,  Connecticut,  January  20,  1S14.  He  is 
^^  of  American  parentage  and  good  family,  the 
name  of  his  grandfather's  brother  aj^pearing  as  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr. 
Williams  received  the  common  school  education  of  his 
time,  but  at  an  early  age  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  being  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  came  with  a  relative  of  his 
father's  to  White  Pigeon,  Michigan,  by  way  of  Detroit, 
arriving  in  1832,  the  year  of  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
Here  he  commenced  life  as  a  merchant,  continuing  in  it 
in  this  place  and  Lima  for  twenty  consecutive  years,  be- 
coming prominent  through  Southern  Michigan  and 
Northern  Indiana  as  a  successful  business  man.  Leav- 
ing W^hite  Pigeon  in  1836,  Mr.  Williams  removed  to 
Lima,  Lagrange  County,  Indiana,  his  present  home, 
purchasing  and  laying  out  in  building  lots  a  quarter 
section  of  land  adjoining  Lima,  which  is  known  as 
Williams's  Addition,  and  is  now  the  main  residence 
portion  of  the  town.  Here  he  carried  on  his  business 
until  1S53,  when,  with  Hon.  John  B.  Howe,  he  organ- 
ized and  established  the  Lagrange  Bank  of  Lima,  the 
first  organization  of  that  kind  in  the  county.  In  1S56 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indiana  State  Bank  was 
located  at  Lima,  and  the  former  institution  was  merged 
into  it,  with  Mr.  Williams  in  the  position  of  president. 
This  bank  was  superseded  by  the  organization  of  the 
National  State  Bank,  which  still  continues,  with  Mr. 
Williams  as  president.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  an  ex- 
tensive dealer  in  real  estate  in  this  and  in  other  states, 
and    contributed    largely    towards    building    the    Grand 
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Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  at  one 
lime  a  director.  Though  idenlified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  bince  its  organization,  and  always  a  party 
worker,  Mr.  Williams  has  never  entered  very  largely 
into  politics.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  House 
of  Representatives  in  1856  and  1857.  In  1854  he  founded 
a  female  seminary  at  Lima,  and  sustained  it  for  over 
twelve  years,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  town  for  a 
public  school.  His  farming  interest  he  has  always  su- 
perintended, taking  an  active  part  in  building  up  the 
town  in  all  its  various  interests.  The  numerous  fruit 
and  shade  trees  planted  by  him  in  the  place,  on  his 
grounds  and  the  farm  lands  adjoining,  each  ornament 
the  place,  and  add  a  charm  which  strangers,  as  well  as 
citizens,  are  not  slow  to  appreciate.  Mr.  Williams  was 
reared  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lima.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Odd-fellows.  Mr.  Williams's 
wife  was  Miss  Isabel  J.  Hume,  a  native  of  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  and  he  has  four  daughters  living, 
lie  has  traveled  extensively,  and  has  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances. 

»-»M««'  - 

flTlLLIAMS,  COLOXEL  WII.LI.\M  C,  of  Albion, 
V"  Noble  County,  Indiana,  was  born  September  9, 
V'./V^  1830,  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
^  o  He  comes  of  Quaker  stock  on  his  mother's  side, 
her  ancestors  having  come  over  with  William  Penn,  and 
settled  near  the  place  where  Colonel  Williains  was  born. 
Thomas  J.  Williams,  Colonel  Williams's  grandfather, 
was  born  in  London,  in  1754.  While  he  was  still  a 
boy  his  father,  a  wealthy  Welsh  gentleman  residing  in 
London,  purchased  for  him  a  midshipman's  commission 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  in  the  year  1774  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  American  waters.  The  young  midshipman 
was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the  colonies  in  the  im- 
pending struggle  with  the  mother  country,  and,  resolv- 
ing not  to  take  any  part  against  them,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  English  admiral,  who  not  only  refused 
to  accept  it,  but  put  the  young  officer  under  arrest,  and 
in  close  confinement,  lie  managed  to  make  his  escape, 
however,  and  reached  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  battle 
of  lUinkcr  Hill.  The  father,  on  hearing  of  his  son's 
flight,  became  so  enraged  that  he  refused  to  hohl  any 
communication  with  him,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
former,  it  was  found  that  the  son  was  disinherited. 
Thomas  I.  Williams  participated  in  the  battles  of  lirandy- 
wine  and  llermantown,  and  spent  most  of  the  winter  of 
'777  and  1778  with  Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge. 
On  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
the  spring  of  177S,  he  w.as  employed  in  various  confiden- 
tial capacities,  military  and  civil,  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  then  setlled  near  Philadelphia,  .and.  in  order 
to   marry   a   yonng  Quakeress,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 


attached,  he  joined  the  society  of  Friends.  Here  he 
lived  until  1841,  when  he  died,  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year.  Enos  Rogers  Williams,  son  of  Thomas  J.,  and 
father  of  Colonel  Williams,  was  a  talented  and  influen- 
tial clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1856.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Enos  R.  Williams, 
above  named.  He  obtained,  in  the  common  country 
schools,  such  instruction  as  they  aft'oidcd,  until  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  Academical  Institute  of 
Dover,  Delaware,  where  he  remained  about  three  years, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  thorough  scholars  in  that 
flourishing  school.  On  leaving  the  academy,  Mr.  Will- 
iams began  life  on  his  own  resources,  by  leaching  school 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  iintil,the  fall 
of  1849,  when  he  entered  upon  the  sludy  of  medicine, 
with  Doctor  James  Munholland,  of  Waynesburg,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  successful  physi- 
cians in  the  county.  Here  he  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1851,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  put  himself, 
for  further  training  and  instruction,  under  the  care  of 
an  eminent  physician,  who  was  professor  of  surgery  in 
one  of  the  medical  schools  of  that  city.  A  wider  field 
now  opened  before  the  young  aspirant  for  medical  hon- 
ors, and  he  soon  became  the  favorite  student  of  his  pre- 
ceptor. He  graduated  in  February,  1853,  and  wiis 
regarded  by  the  faculty  and  his  fellow-students  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  thorough  young  phy- 
sicians that  had  ever  received  the  honors  of  the 
school.  In  1854  Doctor  Williams  was  elected  school 
director  for  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  and  was 
also  the  same  year  elected  by  the  city  council  one 
of  the  city  physicians  for  the  poor.  This  threw  an 
immense  amount  of  practice  into  his  hands,  although 
the  pay  was  small  compared  with  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done.  These  positions  Doctor  Williams  held  until 
November,  1S56,  when  he  carried  nut  ihe  long-cherished 
purpose  of  going  abroad.  On  the  19th  of  the  month  he 
sailed  from  New  York  direct  for  London,  reaching  his 
destination  in  December,  after  a  terrible  passage,  in 
which  the  ship  was  badly  injured,  and  the  Doctor  also, 
for  he  had  some  ribs  fractured.  Most  of  the  winter 
was  spent  in  the  great  hospit.als  of  London,  studying  in 
those  vast  medical  schools  the  types  and  treatment  of 
disease.  After  visiting  various  parts  of  England,  and 
making  a  short  trip  lo  Paris,  Doctor  Williams  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  June.  1857.  He  remained  but  a  short 
lime,  however,  and  returning  to  New  York,  accepted 
the  position  of  surgeon  on  one  of  the  ocean  steamers 
plying  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  During 
these  trips  he  visited  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  France, 
and  the  countries  along  the  Rhine,  enlarging  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  world.  In  the  spring  of 
1859  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  West,  and  settled 
at  Wolf  lake.  Noble  County,  Indiana,  where  he  imme- 
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diately  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with 
Doctor  D.  W.  C.  Denny,  at  that  time  a  prominent 
physician  of  the  county.  Here  Doctor  Williams  pur- 
sued tlie  even  tenor  of  his  way,  identifying  him- 
self with  all  public  enterprises,  and  taking  an  active 
interest  in  politics.  In  the  summer  of  lS6o  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  as  its  candidate  for 
state  Senator  in  his  district ;  but  he  declined  the  nomi- 
nation. The  first  notes  of  war  and  disunion  that  came 
up  from  the  South  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  found  Doc- 
tor Williams,  although  a  Democrat,  earnestly  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  government,  and  using  every  means  to 
crush  out  treason  and  rebellion^  In  the  summer  of 
1861  he  closed  up  his  business,  recruited  a  company,  of 
which  he  was  elected  captain,  and  marched  his  men 
into  the  camp  of  the  44th  Indiana,  then  filling  uj^  at 
Fort  Wayne.  In  the  fall  the  44th  was  ordered  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  the  following  February,  in  its  first  battle, 
at  Fort  Donelson,  under  that  heroic  commander,  Colonel 
H.  B.  Reed,  won  much  credit  for  efficiency  and  gal- 
lantry. .The  regiment  covered  itself  with  undying  honor 
at  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1S62.  The  first  day  of  llie 
battle  it  made  a  brave  stand  on  the  left  against  over- 
whelming odds,  holding  the  disciplined  r.inks  of  an  im- 
petuous enemy  in  check  until  the  last  round  of  ammu- 
nition was  gone,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  regiment 
killed  and  wounded.  A  retreat  was  then  ordered,  and 
the  survivors  were  led  from  the  bloody  slope  by  iheir 
gallant  colonel  with  .is  much  coolness  and  order  as 
though  on  dress  parade.  .^11  through  that  terrilde 
struggle  Captain  Williams  bore  himself  with  great  cool- 
ness and  courage,  and  was  early  singled  out  as  one  of 
the  most  trusty,  accomplished,  and  gallant  officers  in 
the  regiment.  It  was  during  the  first  day  at  Shiloh 
that  General  Ilurlbut,  commanding  the  division,  ex- 
claimed, as  the  regiment  made  its  last  charge:  "Great 
God!  Did  men  ever  before  show  .such  bravery?  Those 
men  are  made  of  iron!*'  Through  the  tedious  and 
harassing  siege  of  Corinth,  Mississippi,  Captain  Will- 
iams was  conspicuous  for  his  energy  and  faithfulness  to 
duty,  though'  much  weakened  and  reduced  by  illness. 
The  summer  of  1S62  was"  famous  for  long  and  painful 
marches  through  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  in  all  which  the  44th  bore  its  full 
share.  On  reaching  Louisville,  BuclVs  army  rested  a 
few  day,-,  and  then  started  to  meet  Bragg  a  I  Perry  ville, 
in  Eastern  Kentucky.  From  Perryville  the  44th  went 
to  Wildcat  Mountains,  where  it  remained  until  ordered 
to  rejoin  the  army  then  on  the  move,  under  General 
Rosecrans,  for  Nashville.  There  the  regiment  went 
into  camp,  and  remained  until  the  army— now  called  the 
.\rmy  of  the  Cumberland — was  ready  to  move  on  the 
Confederate  stronghold  at  Murfreesboro,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  south  from  Nashville.  It  was  during  this 
time    that    Colonel    Reed    resigned ;    and.    Lieutenant- 


colonel  Stoughton  having  been  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  looth  Indiana,  Governor  Morton  ordered  the 
commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  to  choose  those 
whom  they  desired  to  fill  the  vacancies.  This  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Captain  Williams  for  colonel,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  officers  and  men,  who  had 
long  regarded  him  as  best  fitted  to  succeed  Colonel 
Reed.  On  the  2;th  of  November,  1S62,  Governor 
Morton  commissioned  Captain  Williams  colonel  of  the 
44th,  and  he  assumed  his  new  position  immediately  on 
receipt  of  his  commission.  Preparations  were  now  rapidly 
going  forward  for  an  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland on  the  Confederate  position.  In  the  latter  part 
of  December  the  army  began  its  movement,  the  44th  in 
the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twenty-first  Corps. 
In  a  few  days  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces  met 
face  to  face  on  Stone  River,  and  at  once  opened  one  of 
the  fiercest  battles  of  the  war,  ending  in  the  hasty  and 
disorderly  retreat  of  General  Bragg  to  Tullahoma,  wdiere 
he  rapidly  intrenched  him.self.  In  this  battle  Colonel 
Williams  and  his  gallant  regiment  bore  a  distinguished 
part,  and  two  days  before  its  termination,  Colonel  Fyffc 
commanding  the  brigade,  being  disabled.  Colonel  Will- 
iams succeeded  to  the  command.  He  moved  his  troops 
across  the  river  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  placed  his 
line  in  ambush  in  a  piece  of  timber  fronting  the  Con- 
federate lines.  The  division  commander  ordered  all 
field  officers  in  the  brigade  to  dismount  and  send  their 
horses  to  the  rear,  as  they  indicated  too  jdainly  to  the 
enemy  the  exact  position  of  the  ambush.  Here  the 
brigade  remained  for  twenty-four  hours,  when,  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  January  2,  iS6S,^^  General  Bieckinridge 
made  his  famous  and  terrible  charge  on  the  Union  left, 
the  brunt  of  which  fell  on  Colonel  Williams's  brigade. 
So  rapid  and  overwhelming  was  the  Confederate  onset, 
that  the  field  officers  of  the  brigade  had  not  time  to 
get  their  horses;  the  yelling,  exulting  enemy  broke 
through  Colonel  Williams^s  thin  line  in  several  places 
and  swarmed  toward  the  river.  Never  was  a  more  dar- 
ing and  splendid  charge  m,<ide  than  that  of  Breckin- 
ridge's famous  division  on  that  Friday  aflertioon.  While 
conducting  his  men  to  the  rear,  Colonel  Williams  was 
wounded  in  the  left  leg,  and  was  made  a  prisoner 
of  war;  he  was  taken  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where 
he  remained  in  close  confinement  until  the  March 
following,  being  held  as  a  hostage  fiir  Judge  March- 
bank,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  at  the  time  confined  in 
Fort  Lafayette.  In  March,  1863,  Colonel  Williams  was 
transferred  to  the  world-renowned  Libby  Prison,  Rich- 
mond, where  he  was  subjected  to  the  indignities  and 
cruelties  that  brought  so  much  deserved  disgrace  on 
the  Confederate  government,  .\bout  the  middle  of 
May,  1S63,  Colonel  Williams  was  exchanged,  and  was 
ordered  to  report  to  his  command  for  duty.  On  his 
way  to  the  front  he  was  stopped  at  Jeffersonville,  Indi- 
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ana,  and  put  in  command  of  the  Union  forces  there,  as 
General  Juhn  Morgan  had  ju^^  crossed  the  Ohio  River 
on  his  famous  raid  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  one  of  his 
principal  objects  being  to  destroy  the  immense  govern- 
ment stores  at  Jeffersonville.  With  his  usual  vigor, 
Colonel  Williams  soon  had  the  place  in  a  condition  to 
resist  any  attack.  At  his  command  was  a  large  force  of 
infantry  and  artillery,  and  his  cavalry  scouts  were  scour- 
ing every  road  and  by-path  for  miles  around.  Morgan 
soon  discovered  that  an  attack  on  Jeffersonville  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  rajiidly  pushed  his  way  for  the 
Ohio  line.  Colonel  Williams  rejoined  his  regiment 
and  brigade  at  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  soon  after 
.Morgan  left  Indiana,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  officers 
and  men.  But  his  stay  was  short.  He  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  left  the  regiment 
for  his  home  in  Indiana,  carrying  with  him  a  testi- 
monial signed  by  all  his  officers,  of  which  he  might 
justly  feel  proud.  .\t  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Will- 
iams resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Noble 
County.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  clerkship  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  his  county,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1S70,  ruling  this  responsible  position  eight  years  with 
signal  ability.  Since  his  retirement  from  office,  Colonel 
Williams  has  not  been  actively  engaged  in  any  business, 
giving  most  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  has  re- 
sided in  .Albion  since  1S67.  In  187S  he  w.is  nominated 
for  member  of  Congress  by  the  National  Greenback 
parly,  and  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  district.  In 
1864  he  married  Miss  Nellie  Bliss,  a  lady  of  rare  merits 
and  accomplishments,  daughter  of  John  H.  Bliss,  Esq., 
of  .Mbion.  Colonel  Williams  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  literary  and  scientific  |>ursuits;  and  there  are, 
i-)erhaps,  few  persons  in  Northern  Indiana  who  have  a 
more  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature,  and  of  the  results  of 
modern  scientific  investigation.  He  possesses  one  of  the 
most  carefully  selected  libraries,  covering  the  ground  of 
his  favorite  studies,  to  be  found  in  his  part  of  the  state. 
.\s  a  public  speaker  he  is  fervent,  polished,  animated, 
and  elo<]Ucnt.  His  lectures  are  mndels  of  research,  force, 
beauty  of  diction,  and  logical  power;  they  show  clearly 
that  had  Colonel  Williams  devoted  his  talents  entirely 
to  literary  or  scientific  ]>ursuils,  he  would  long  since 
have  become  eminent  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  As  a 
student  in  ancient  and  modern  history  he  h.as  probably 
few  superiors  in  the  state;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  American  history  and  politics*  is  especially  broad 
and  accurate.  He  is  a  close  observer  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  history  of  Continental  nations 
enables  him  to  form  very  correct  and  intelligent  opinions 
on  all  movcini-nts  on  the  complicated  checker-board  of 
Euro|>ean  polilics.  Wc  have  thus  imperfectly  and 
briefly  sketched  an  outline  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
prominent    citizens    of    Northern    Indiana.      .\s    in    the 
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character  of  so  many  others  noticed  in  this  work,  one 
feature  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  is  an  invariable  in- 
dication of  the  true  American,  namely,  the  early  deter- 
mination of  Mr.  Williams  to  push  out  into  the  world 
and  fight  the  battle  of  life  on  his  own  resources,  a  de- 
termination that  rarely  fails  of  success. 


J  ITHERS.  WARKEN  HASTINGS,  lawyer,  rf 
Fort  Wayne,  vv.as  born  at  \'incennes,  Knox 
y'Oii  County,  Indiana,  January  16,  1824.  He  is  the 
'^  third  son  of  William  L.  Withers,  who  at  an 
early  day  emigrated  to  Indiana  territory  from  \'irginia, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Withers  that  has 
been  conspicuous  in  the  hisloiy — political,  social,  and 
religious — of  Virginia  from  the  earliest  setliemeiit  of 
Jamestown.  When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  w.is  still  a 
boy  his  parents  died,  leaving  him  in  a  new  country  to 
make  his  own  way  in  life  without  help,  and  with  only 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  He  began  at 
once  to  learn  the  printing  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  studied  law,  at  Andersonlown,  Indiana.  When 
only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  located  at  Muncie,  Indiana;  but  having  a  love  for 
politics  he  did  not  engage  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  became  the  editor  of  the  Muncie  y<'Hr»w/, 
filling  this  position  during  the  Mexican  War.  .\t  the 
close  of  which,  in  the  spring  of  1S4S,  he  was  induced 
by  the  late  Judge  William  G.  Ewing  to  remove  to 
Fort  Wayne  and  take  charge  of  the  Whig  paper 
there,  and  accordingly  edited  the  Fort  Wayne  Timts 
during  the  Taylor  campaign.  In  1849  he  married 
Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Henry  Ru- 
disill,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  has  since  continued,  having  for  partners  suc- 
cessively E.  F.  Colerick,  Colonel  Charles  Chase,  Judge 
J.  L.  Worden,  now  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  state, 
and  Hon.  John  Morrow.  While  he  had  a  great  fond- 
ness for  and  took  a  very  active  pait  in  polilics,  he  has 
not  been  a  place-seeker,  never  having  held  bul  two 
offices,  and  being  but  twice  a  candidate  for  popular 
favor.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
was,  in  1862,  without  solicitation,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  f^r  the 
Tenth  District  of  Indiana,  which  he  held  for  seven 
years,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Moon,  Esq., 
of  Warsaw.  In  1S74  he  was  induced  by  his  friends 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Circuit 
Court  and  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic  opponent 
by  about  one  hundred  votes,  while  the  usual  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  county  was  three  thousand 
five  hundred.  In  1S76  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
common  council  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  he  took  an  active  and  important  part. 
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He  was  appointed  by  the  Democratic  mayor  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance.  During  the  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council  he  inaugurated  many  re- 
forms in  the  city  government,  by  which  its  annual  ex- 
penses were  reduced  thousands  of  dollars,  the  taxes 
were  greatly  lessened,  and  the  credit  of  the  city,  which, 
for  years,  had  been  very  low,  was  enhanced.  As  a  law- 
yer he  is  painstaking  and  industrious,  and  his  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  with  the  success  they  deserve,  pe- 
cuniarily and  professionally.  His  great  aim  in  life  has 
been  to  be  known  as  an  honorable  and  trustworthy  man. 
In  the  heated  political  contests  in  the  country — and  he 
has  always  been  actively  engaged  in  them  all  since  he 
was  a  boy — the  honesty  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Withers  have 
never  been  questioned  ;  and  while  he  is,  and  always  has 
been,  radical  as  a  politician,  among  his  \\'armest  per- 
sonal friends  are  numbered  the  leading  and  most  re- 
spected Democrats  in  the  county  and  the  section  of 
the  state  in  which  he  resides.  The  large  vote  he  re- 
ceived in  1874  for  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  proves 
his  popularity,  and  shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  all  that  know  him.  Mr.  Withers  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  society.  His  conversation  is  racy  and  agree- 
able. His  sociability  and  pleasant  manners  bring  him 
many  friends.  He  treats  every  one,  whether  ignorant 
and  poor,  or  not,  in  an  unassuming  manner  as  an  eciual. 
Consequently  he  has  a  good  law^  jiractice.  and  his  pres- 
ence, whether  at  home  or  in  public  meetings,  political 
or  otherwise,  or  at  social  gatherings,  is  always  welcome 
as  a  most  pleasant  addition. 

-  -»"»«i-^ — 

fIboDWORTH,  DOCTOR  BEXJARHN  STUD-  ; 
Y  LEY,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  born  in  Leicester,  ( 
VA^  Massachusetts,  in  1S16.  When  t^^elve  or  thir- 
^a^  teen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Rome,  New  "^'ork, 
to  reside  with  his  sister.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in  a 
private  school  of  girls  and  boys  kept  by  a  Mr.  Grosvenor. 
Many  of  his  fellow-students  afterwards  became  famous, 
among  whom  were  Daniel  Huntington,  the  artist; 
Judges  Caton  and  Miller,  of  Illinois;  Calvert  Comstock, 
of  the  Albany  Argiis :  Daniel  D.  Whedon,  D.  D.,  ex- 
professor  of  Michigan  University;  Hon.  N.  B.  Judd,  of 
Chicago;  and  John  B.  Jervis,  engineer  of  tlie  Croton 
Aqueduct  Company.  In  this  school  he  learned  some 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  very  little  of  mathematics.  He 
was,  however,  admitted  to  Hamilton  College  in  1S31, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  before 
graduating  and  go  to  work.  When  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Doctor  A.  Blair,  of  Rome,  New  York,  who,  though  not 
a  great  physician,  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
lived.  Doctor  Woodworth  attended  his  first  lectures  at 
the   College   of    Physicians   and    Surgeons   at    Fairfield, 


New  York.  At  that  time,  1835,  1S36,  and  1S37,  there 
were  but  few  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
none  in  Canada.  The  faculty  of  Fairfield,  as  eminent  as 
any  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  composed  of  such 
men  as  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  Mussey,  McNaughton,  Dela- 
mater,  Hadley,  Willoughby,  and  others,  but  now  the 
town  would  be  considered  a  poor  place  for  a  medical 
college.  It  is  situated  eight  miles  from  a  railroad,  and 
has  a  cold,  inhospitable  climate,  congenial  only  to  Cana- 
dians. Mr.  Woodworth  afterwards  attended  lectures  at 
Berkshire  Medical  College,  from. which  he  graduated  in 
1S37,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one.  He  remained  in 
Massachusetts  until  the  spring  of  1838,  when  he  went  to 
Ohio.  He  settled  near  the  Grand  Rapids,  in  the 
Maumee  Valley,  during  the  construction  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal.  Here  he  resided  for  seven  years,  suf- 
fering unutterable  hardships.  The  ordinary  trials  of 
pioneer  life  are  severe,  but  when  there  is  added  to 
them  proximity  to  a  large,  sluggish  river  and  a 
deep,  rich  soil  stirred  up  from  tlie  depths  to  make 
a  canal,  the  result  is  indeed  dangerous.  It  was 
said  of  the  Panama  Railroad  that  every  tie  cost 
a  man's  life,  and  it  might  be  said  of  the  Wabash  Canal 
that  every  rod  cost  a  life.  However,  Mr.  Woodworth 
lived  to  see  the  canal  completed,  as  well  as  the  Indiana 
portion  abandoned.  In  the  s]:iring  of  1846  he  mo\'ed  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
When  he  reached  Fort  Wayne  it  had  about  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  There  were  no  roads  or  other  facili- 
ties for  locomotion  except  the  canal,  and  that  was  frozen 
over  more  than  one-third  of  the  year.  Fort  Wayne  was 
indeed  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  little  expect- 
ing to  be  the  center  of  a  great  network  of  railroads,  as 
it  now  is.  At  that  time  malarial  fever,  the  ejndemic  of 
tlie  country,  was  treated  with  immense  doses  of  calomel 
and  infinitesimal  doses  of  quinine,  emetics  of  antimony, 
drastics,  cathartics,  and  frecjuently  copious  bleeding. 
Dr.  Woodworth  reformed  this  terrible  practice,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  a  more  rational  and,  of  course,  more  suc- 
cessful one.  All  the  old  settlers  give  him  credit  for 
thus  initiating  the  reform.  Dr.  Woodworth  was  born 
with  a  feeble  constitution  and  a  strong  predisposition  to 
consumption.  He  weighs  but  a  little  over  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  suffers  terribly  from  the  climate.  For  the 
fact  that  he  was  preserved  through  the  hardships  of  his 
pioneer  life,  augmented  by  the  deadly  malaria,  he  is 
grateful  to  a  kind  Providence.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  State  Medical  Society,  of  various  county  med- 
ical societies,  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
He  w-as  postmaster  under  Polk's  administration,  and  a 
clerk  in  the  New  Orleans  Custom-house  unde.r  William 
Pitt  Kellogg,  who  is  now  Senator.  With  the  exception 
of  the  time  spent  in  a  few  such  official  positions.  Mr. 
Woodworth  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  practice  of 
medicine. 
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tXORDEN,  JI'DGK  JAMES  LORENZO,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  was  born  May  lo,  1819,  in 
'^  Sandisficid,  Berkshire  County,  Mnssacliusetls. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Jane  Worden.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  a  lad  only  seven  or  eight  years 
ohl.  A  year  or  two  later  he  moved  with  his  mother 
to  Portage  County,  Ohio,  having  one  elder  brother  and 
sister  living  in  Charleslown.  His  youth  was  spent  on  a 
farm,  but  he  had  the  benefit  of  such  common  school 
education  as  the  country  offered,  and  devoted  himself 
in  some  measure  to  literary  pursuits.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1839 
entered  the  office  of  Thomas  J.  Straight,  of  Cincinnati, 
Oliio.  In  1S41  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
pieme  Court  of  Ohio,  at  Lancaster.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  two  or 
tliree  years.  In  the  spring  of  1844  he  changed  to 
Whitley  County,  Indiana.  Heing  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics he  took  some  part  in  the  presidential  election  of 
that  year.  In  the  .s])ring  of  1S45  he  married  Annie 
(Irable,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Orable,  then  the  treas- 
urer of  Whitley  County.  In  the  fall  he  removed  to 
Noble  County,  which,  being  a  larger  and  more  thickly 
settled  county,  offered  a  better  field  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  soon  after  elected  prosecuting 
alt.inuv  for  the  Tenth  Judicial  Circuit,  an  ofiice 
which  he  held  by  successive  re-elections  until  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Circuit.  In  1848  an  atrocious 
murder  was  committed  in  Noble  County  by  a  man 
who  was  indicted  and  for  trial  took  a  change  of  venue 
to  Allen  County.  As  prosecutor,  Mr.  Worden  followed 
the  case  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  termination. 
The  cordial  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Fort 
Wayne,  and  the  solicitations  of  many  pcr.sons  there,  in- 
duced him  to  remove  to  that  place  in  1S49.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  until  1855,  when  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  Circuit,  by  Governor 
Joseph  A.  Wright,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the 
lunch  ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  eleclcd  lo  the  office 
by  the  people  wilhoui  .ipposilion.  In  1S57,  much 
against  his  inclination,  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  placed 
upon  the  Democratic  ticket  for  Congress.  The  district 
was  largely  Republican,  and  he  was,  of  course,  de- 
feate<l.  In  January,  1858,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Willaril,  to  fill  a  vacancy  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Stewart,  of  Logans- 
port,  and  a  year  later  he  held  the  office  by  election. 
Ill  1864  he  wa.s  a  candidate  for  the  same  office,  but 
with  the  rest  of  the  ticket  suffered  defeat.  In  the 
spring  of  1S65  he  was  elected  m.ayor  of  Fort  Wayne, 
lull,  after  holding  the  office  about  a  year,  was  obliged 
to  resign  on  account  of  increased  practice.  From  1865 
lo  1S71,  he  was  engaged  at  his  profession  in  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  John  Morris,  the  relation  being  a  very 
agreeable    one.    and   the    pracliee   of  the    firm  extensive 


atTd  lucrative.  During  part  of  the  time  Warren  H. 
Withers  was  a  member  of  the  firm.  In  1870  Mr.  Wor- 
den was  again  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
took  his  place  on  the  bench  January  I,  1871.  In  1876 
he  was  re-elected,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term. 


<^oENT,  COLONEL  SAMUEL  M.,  of  Ligonier,  was 
•Tji  ^""'  '"  Stark  County,  Ohio,  December  23,  1834- 
fo^  When  four  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Rich- 
e)'  land  County,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
went  to  Mansfield,  and  of  Benjamin  Blymier  learned 
the  trade  of  tin-smithing.  In  1854  he  emigrated  to 
Roanoke,  Indiana,  to  which  place  his  parents  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Shortly  after,  he  went  to  work  at  his  trade 
in  Fort  Wayne.  He  was  married  lo  Miss  Price,  of  Roan- 
oke, in  September,  1S5S.  He  lived  at  Fort  Wayne  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  the  first  man 
that  enlisted  in  that  place  for  the  war.  He  was  in  active 
service  in  the  13th  Indiana-  Infantry  during  the  entire 
Rebellion,  working  his  way  unaided  and  alone  from  the 
position  of  private  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and, 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  storming  of 
Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina,  had  conferred  on  him  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  rank  of  colonel 
by  brevet.  He  tendered  his  resignation  April  28,  1865, 
while  provost-marshal  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolin.i,  since 
which  lime  he  has  been  quietly  following  the  trade  of 
his  choice — tin-smilhing.  His  present  residence  is  at 
Roanoke,  Indiana. 

of? 

'OLLINGER,  CHARLES,  m.iyor  of  the  city  of 
Fort  W'ayne,  was  born  In  Wiesbaden,  Nassau, 
^^  Germany,  in  December,  1838.  He  is  the  second 
o'  of  seven  sons,  r.nd  attended  school  in  Germany 
until  he  was  ten  years  old,  at  which  lime  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  at 
Sandusky  Cily,  Ohio,  where  he  attended  school  about 
nine  months,  when  the  cholera  broke  out,  and  the 
family  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  settled  on  a  new 
farm  about  eight  miles  from  that  pKice.  Charles  re- 
mained at  home,  working  on  the  farm,  until  he  was 
.ibout  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  then,  wishing  to  do 
something  for  himself,  went  to  Wisconsin,  where  he 
worked  for  several  parties  as  a  laborer  about  two  years. 
He  then  went  to  Missouri  and  wrought  in  the  lead 
mines,  in  Newton  County,  about  eighteen  months,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  on  account  of  poor  health, 
he  went  to  Minnesola.  and  in  Monticcllo,  Wright 
County,  began  learning  the  blacksmith's  trade.  About 
twelve  months  later,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five 
years,  he  relumed  to  his  home,  and  at  the  village  of 
New  Haven,  Allen    County,   Indiana,   finished   learning 
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the  trade,  and  worked  at  it  until  tlie  brealiing  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  When  the  call  was  made 
for  seventy-five  thousand  troops,  he  was  the  first  to  en- 
list from  that  place.  He  told  his  employer  that  until 
the  war  was  over  he  would  not  strike  another  blow, 
and  accordingly,  the  l6th  of  April,  1S61,  enlisted  for 
three  months,  and  was  assigned  to  Company  E,  of  the 
9th  Indkana  Regiment.  In  August  he  was  mustered 
out,  and,  returning  home,  was  in  September  elected 
first-lieutenant  of  Company  D,  30th  Indiana  Regiment, 
which  was  the  first  regiment  raised  in  that  district.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  for  twenty-two  months,  and  then 
resigned  the  position  on  account  of  disability,  spent  a 
few  months  at  home,  and,  in  answer  to  another  call  that 
was  made,  raised  a  company,  being  mustered  in,  March 
8,  1863,  as  captain  of  Company  B,  of  the  129th  Indiana 
Regiment.  The  20th  of  the  same  month  he  received  a 
commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  same  regiment, 
which  was  in  active  duty  from  the  time  it  left  home. 
July  I,  following,  he  received  the  commission  of  col- 
onel of  the  regiment,  which  he  had  commanded  from 
the  first,  on  account  of  the  colonel's  continued  ill- 
ness. Colonel  Zollinger  led  his  regiment,  being  twice 
in  command  of  the  brigade,  until  August,  1865, 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service.  He  returned  home  and  fol- 
lowed the  blacksmith's  trade  until  1870.  In  the  fall 
of  that    year   he    was   elected   sheriff  of   Allen    County, 


being  an  independent  candidate.  In  1872.  at  the  ex]:ii- 
ration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
hat  and  cap  business,  which  he  had  begun  in  Fort 
Wayne  while  sherift",  and  \\'hich  he  carried  on  until 
1873.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  was  elected  by  the 
Democrats  mayor  of  Fort  Wayne,  holding  the  office  ever 
since,  having  been  twice  re-elected,  and  receiving  no 
opposition  either  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican party  until  1S72,  and  has  since  then  been  a 
Democrat.  He  is  a  Mason  and  member  of  the  Com- 
mandery,  in  which  he  has  been  Captain-general.  He  is 
also  an  Odd-fellow,  and  has  held  the  highest  offices  in 
that  order.  He  was  married,  October  11,  1871,  in  Plym- 
outh, Michigan,  to  Miss  Mary  Kellogg,  and  now  has  a 
family  of  four  daughters.  Mr.  Zollinger  is  a  member  of 
the  English  Lutheran  Church,  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  is  one 
of  its  trustees.  When  in  the  army  he  ^^■as  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Murfreesboro  and  Shiloh,  was  with  Sher- 
man during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  the  last  conflict 
of  the  Rebellion,  which  was  fought  at  Kinston,  North 
Carolina,  and  always  was  a  good  soldier  and  gallant  of- 
ficer. By  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens  he  is  held  in 
much  respect  and  esteem.  While  he  fills  the  most  im- 
portant office  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  with  dignity, 
he  also  conducts  its  affairs  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  is  always  the  same  even-tempered  gentleman 
whether  engaged  in  business  or  pleasure. 
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m^  LLEN,   JOHNSON   W.,   M.  D.,   of  Elkhart,  was 

YJY;  born  in  Addison  County,  Vermont,  March  4,  iSii. 
\''^)Tf   His    father's    name    was   Truman    Allen,    and    his 

^■>-'  occupation  that  of  a  farmer.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Rutherford.  She  was  a  lady  of  Irish 
ancestry,  while  his  father  was  of  English  descent.  Both 
parents  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  the  mother   dying  in 

1S58  and  the  father  in  1S62.  Johnson  Allen,  until 
eighteen  years  of  age,  passed  his  life  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Western  New  YorU,  on  the  Genesee  River,  to 
which  section  he  had  removed  when  the  son  was  but 
three  years  old.  Having  attained  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  entered  upon  an  academic  course  of  study  at  the 
"Geneva  High  School,"  Geneva,  New  York,  and,  after 
sufficient  preparation,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
in  1831,  at  the  "  Military  and  Marine  Hospital,  Toronto, 
Canada."  There  he  continued  until  1835,  ^'  which  time 
he  removed  to  Fredericktown,  Knox  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  first  engaged  in  medical  practice.  His  success 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  remained  at  Fred- 
ericktown thirteen  successive  years,  during  which  time 
he  carried  on  a  very  large  business.  In  July,  1848,  he 
removed  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  where  he  has  since  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  his  profession.  As  a  surgeon. 
Doctor  Allen  has  always  ranked  high,  owing  to  his  su- 
perior skill  and  knowledge.  He  is  the  oldest  resident 
physician  of  Elkhart  Center,  and  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  surrounding  country.  Since 
the  building  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad,  in  1852,  he  has  been  the  road  surgeon  ;  and 
since  1869,  when  it  became  customary  to  appoint  sur- 
geons, he  has  been  appointed  annually.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  leading  medical  societies  and  associations  of  the 
country,  including  the  state  society  of  Indiana.  Previ- 
ous to  the  Civil  War  he  was  brigade  surgeon  of  the 
Indiana  state  militia,  but  his  age  then  rendered  him 
unfit  for  constant  field  duty.  Governor  Morton  appointed 
him  surgeon  at  large,  to  care  for  Indiana  soldiers,  whicli 


appointment  he  retained  during  the  entire  war.  Doctor 
Allen  is  a  strong  Republican.  Although  a  party  worker, 
he  is  not  a  politician  nor  an  office-seeker.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  any  secret  order  nor  of  any  religious  denom- 
ination, but  favors  and  upholds  the  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  married,  in  1837,  Miss  Eme- 
line  E.  Strong,  a  native  of  Maryland.  From  this  union 
he  had  one  son,  Willard  P.  Allen,  now  living  in  Texas. 
Doctor  Allen  lost  his  wife  during  the  year  1854;  in 
185S  he  married  Miss  Myra  B.  Seaman,  a  very  estimable 
lady,  a  native  of  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania.  A1-' 
though  now  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  Doctor  Allen  is  erect 
and  well  preserved.  He  is  of  fine  personal  appearance, 
and  his  intelligent  countenance  expresses  character  and 
determination. 

C-.ljM^X^ 

M^  MES,  GEORGE,  president  of  the  First  National 
jjjV  Bank  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  was  born  at 
Cii'g;''  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts, 
'j'-'"  in  January,  1804.  His  father  was  Abial  Ames, 
a  captain  in  the  iVIassachusctts  state  militia;  his 
mother,  Alice  Wctherell,  was  a  descendant  of  Per- 
igrine  White,  who  was  the  first  white  child  bonr 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  George  Ames,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  is  a  self-educated  man,  having  had 
but  few  school  advantages.  His  first  employment 
on  leaving  home  was  in  tlie  Ames  Shovel  Factory, 
in  North  Easton,  Massachusetts.  From  1831  to  1834 
he  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  Middleboro, 
Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts.  His  health  failing, 
he  went  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland, 
remaining  a  short  time.  In  the  fall  of  1S34.  he  re- 
moved to  Indiana  and  established  himself  in  Michigan 
City,  where  he  bought  property  and  contracted  for 
buildings.  In  1835  he  made  the  journey  from  Michigan 
City  to  Washington,  D.  C,  on  horseback,  starting  on 
the    1st  of  January,  and   passing   twenty-seven  days  on 
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the  road.      He  brcuijlil  b.->ck  frum  ihc  Easi  forty  Ions  of 
general  merchandise,  and  cugageii  in  a  general  mercan- 
tile business  for  one  and  a  half  years  when  he  >oKl  oat. 
He  then,  in  ti/nnection   with    Mr.    HoUiday,    purcha^d 
a    drug->tore.     the    firm   name  being  .Xnie;,  A:  HoUiday. 
Thev  did  i|uite  an  extensive  wholesale   and   retail   bu-i- 
ncs..^  from  1S37  to  1S73,  when,  having  acquiied  .-»  hand- 
some   fortune,    Mr.    Ames    retired  from  mercanlde  life. 
He   is  now   president  of  the  First  National  Uank,  and  I 
was  for  twelve  years  a  director  in  the  old   .Stale   Bank. 
In  1849  -Mr.  .-Vmes  married   Elizabeth   Barker,  daughter 
of    Hon.   Stephen   Barker,  of   Andover,    Massachusetts. 
In  1S50  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  ;  lie  has  been  a 
meml>er  of  the  common    council   for  a  number  of  years 
.inil  also  township  trustee.     Always  an  active  and  prom- 
inent public  man,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  building  ' 
of  the  harbor  and  the  planking  of  the  streets,  contribut-  1 
ing  both    time  and   money.     Having   no  children,  Mr.  I 
.\mes  has  devoted  his  means  to  the  benefit   of  his  city,  ' 
notably  in  decorating,  in  a  most  beautiful  manner,  the  I 
grounds  surrounding  the  school-house.     That  his  disin- 
terested kindness  in  this  respect  his  been  fully  appre- 
ciated  is  evidenced   by  the  following  cxtr.ict  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  school  board  for  1877-78: 

"The  improvement  of  the  school  premises,  com- 
menceil  five  years  ago  by  our  fellow-citizen,  George 
Ames,  E5<j.,  has  ever  since  received  his  jiersonal  care 
and  supervision.  He  has  placed  the  comniunily  under 
additional  and  lasting  obligations  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  annual  contributions  of  trees  and  shrulibery  to 
still  further  beautify  the  grounds.  We  know  the  people 
of  our  city  appreciate  his  generosity,  and  will  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  minister 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  children."' 

Then  follows  in  detail  a  statement  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs — in  number  over  three  thousand — all  of  which 
were  contributed  at  his  personal  expense.  He  is,  pre- 
eminently, the  friend  of  the  children,  being  well  known 
among  them,  and  looked  upon  as  a  benefactor  and 
foster-father.  One  of  his  greatest  treasures  is  a  beautiful 
goldbeaded  cane,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  To  George 
.■\mes,  from  the  children  of  the  jniblic  schools  of  Michi- 
gan City.  June  27,  1879."  No  less  than  one  thousand 
children  sub>cribed  to  it,  .is  a  token  of  their  esteem. 
He  often  laughs  and  says  he  has  so  many  children  he 
does  not  know  them  all.  In  religion  he  is  a  Unitarian, 
in  politics  a  Republican.  Twenty-four  years  ago  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  break  a  limb:  amputation  was  neces- 
sar)*.  and  a  short  time  after  a  still  further  amputation 
of  the  same  limb  was  required,  confining  him  to  his 
room  for  a  whole  year,  and  rendering  his  recovery 
for  a  long  time  doubtful.  Although  now  well  advanced 
in  years,  his  mind  retains  much  of  its  early  vigor. 
Shrewd,  positive,  and  correct  in  his  ideas,  he  is  eminently 
a  progressive  man:  and,  withal,  a  pleasant  one,  both  in 
manners  and    conversation.      He   is   well    versed    in  the 
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history  of  his  city,  with  whose  interests  he  has  been 
prominently  identified.  Such  is  the  record  of  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  Imliana,  and 
one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens. 


.?Tf.,  NDREW,  DR.  GEORGE  L.,  nf  Laporte,  Induna, 
wa>  lx.rn  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  July  iS,  1822.  His 
•~'y  ancestors  were  Scotch  Presbyterians.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  in  the  grammar  school  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  and  in  1S37  entered  the  Miami  Univer- 
sity, which  then  undoubtedly  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
institutions  of  learning  wot  of  the  .\lleghanies.  He 
was  graduated  in  August.  1841,  and  four  years  later  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  .\.  M.  from  his  Alma  Mater.  He 
studied  medicine  in  Hamilton,  with  Dr.  D.  L.  Rigdon; 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1S45,  and  in  Xovembcr 
following  commenced  the  jiractice  of  me<licinc  at  La- 
porte, Indiana.  He  spent  the  winters  of  1849-50  and 
1S50-51  in  New  York  in  medical  study  and  observation, 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  heM  the  jKisilion  of  senior 
assistant  physician  in  Bellevuc  Hospital.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  late  Civil  War  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  W.ir, 
with  the  approval  of  President  Lincoln.  It  was 
"charged  with  the  duly  of  investigating  the  best 
means  of  systematizing  and  reducing  to  practical  service 
the  already  active,  but  undirected,  benevolence  of  the 
people  towards  the  army ;  of  considering  the  general 
subject  of  the  prevention  of  .sickness  anil  suffering 
among  the  troops,  and  of  suggesting  the  wisol 
methods  which  the  people  at  large  could  use  to  manifest 
their  good  will  toward  the  comfort,  security,  and  health 
of  the  army."  Dr.  .\ndrew  was  requested  by  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  in  a  careful  and  >ysteni.itic  insjKrction 
of  the  .\rmy  of  the  Potomac;  and,  in  .September,  1861. 
he  thus  became  idenlifieil  with  the  work  of  that  noble 
institution,  which  w.as  destined  to  become  so  jxjtent  an 
influence  for  good.  He  twice  resigned  hi~  commission 
as  Sanitary  Inspector,  only  to  be  twice  recalled  into  the 
senice;  but  he  was  finally  enabled,  by  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  1S65,  to  resume  the  regular  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Laporte.  During  the  eventful  years  of 
the  war  he  occupied  many  responsible  and  laborious 
positions  in  the  service.  His  official  duties  carried  him 
into  every  slave  state  except  Texas  and  North  Carolina. 
Doctor  Andrew  is  at  present  Unite<l  States  examining 
surgeon  for  pensions,  a  member  of  the  American  Meilical 
.Association,  of  the  .\merican  Public  Health  .Associa- 
tion, of  the  Indiana  State,  Laporte  County,  and  Si. 
Joseph  Valley  District  Medical  Societies.  He  Is  also 
medical  examiner  for  several  life  insurance  companies, 
prominent    among    which    are    the    Mutual    Benefit,   of 
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Newark,  New  Jer'iey ;  the  Equitable,  the  New  York 
Life,  the  Mutual  Life,  of  New  York  ;  and  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual,  of  Hartford.  Doctor  Andrew  married 
in  1845.  Of  his  six  children,  three — one  son  and  two 
daughters — are  still  living.  In  politics  Doctor  Andrew 
is  a  Republican.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

>  «)3S>  ■; 

§NDREW,  JUDGE  WILLIAM,  minister,  lawyer, 
and  physician,  of  Laporte,  Indiana,  was  born  m 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  October  23,  1809;  and 
is  the  son  of  James  and  Catharme  (Piatt)  Andrew. 
He  attended  the  common  schools,  and  afterward  studied 
under  the  instruction  of  his  brother.  Doctor  J.  P.  An- 
drew. Remaining  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was 
nineteen,  he  then  taught  school  in  Cmcinnati  for  about 
two  years.  During  the  second  year  he  commenced 
readmg  law  under  the  instruction  of  Judge  Bellamy 
Storer,  and  in  the  fall  of  1S30  entered  his  office  as  a 
student  and  remained  until  the  spring  of  1S32.  He 
then  entered  Transylvania  University,  remainmg  until 
fall,  when  he  passed  the  final  examination,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Kentucky.  He  went 
to  Cmcinnati;  but,  instead  of  settling  to  the  practice  of 
law,  concluded  to  study  for  the  ministry,  which  had 
always  been  the  profession  of  his  choice.  Accordingly,  he 
started  for  New  York,  where  he  joined  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lane,  of  the  Christian  Churcli,  and,  proceeding  with 
him  to  New  Jersey,  commenced  study.  In  the  fall  of 
1833  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  his  work  at  Campton, 
near  Newark,  New  Jersey.  In  1S35  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Church  at  Salem,  .Massachusetts,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  In  1S37  he  returned  West  by  way  of 
Philadelphia — where  he  ])urchased  a  law  library — and 
arrived  in  Laporte  August  16.  Here  he  w.as  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
courts  of  Indiana,  still  continuing  the  work  of  minister. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  Associate  Judge  under  the  old 
Constitution,  and  held  the  position  six  years.  While 
yet  on  the  bench  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Indiana,  from  which  he  graduated  111 
1851.  He  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  med- 
icine ;  and  in  this,  as  in  his  other  professions,  he  has 
been  successful.  After  S|)ending  the  year  1S52  in  Cal- 
ifornia he  resumed  his  ministerial  and  medical  labors  in 
Laporte,  and  continued  them  until  1S54,  when  failing 
health  forced  him  to  give  up  his  work  as  a  physician. 
That  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  John  II.  Arm- 
strong in  the  lumber  and  grocery  business ;  two  years 
later  he  purchased  his  partner's  interest,  and  carried  on 
the  business  alone  for  a  short  time.  In  1S58  he  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  continued  with  good 
success  until  1874,  when,  on   account   of  failing    health. 


he  retired  from  the  legal  profession.  From  1856  to  1876, 
he  worked  earnestly  in  every  presidential  campaign.  He 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  his  district  in  lS6o, 
and  served  eight  years.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  agents  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Laporte  University,  and  held  the 
professorship  of  law  in  that  institution  two  years.  Some 
of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  country  were  his  students. 
During  all  his  service  as  attori  ey  and  judge  he  did  not 
relinquish  his  ministerial  duties.  Judge  Andrew  married, 
May  3,  1S35,  M'5S  Jane  Kent,  of  New  York.  They  had 
four  children,  two  of  whom  died  previous  to  the  death 
of  their  mother,  and  two  later.  One  grandson  survives. 
November  28,  1861,  Judge  Andrew  married  Miss  Harriet 
Ross,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

•^"')  AKER,  JOHN  H.,  of  Goshen,  Indiana,  was  born 
in  Parma  Township,  New  York,  January  28, 
va  .  p  1832.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  his 
fe^  parents  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Ful- 
ton County,  where,  until  he  was  nearly  twenty-one,  he 
assisted  his  father  in  such  labor  as  is  incident  to  pioneer 
life.  His  education  while  at  home  was  limited  to  the 
brief  winter  terms  of  a  country  school  in  a  sparsely 
settled  district.  He  afterwar<ls  taught  school,  and  took 
a  two  years'  college  course  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  He 
studied  law  at  Adrian.  Michigan;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and,  in  1S57,  commenced  practice  at  Goshen,  In- 
diana, where  he  has  since  remained  in  active  practice. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth 
Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-sixth,  re- 
ceiving eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-one 
votes,  against  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three cast  for  Sloll,  Demrjcratic  candidate. 


;)  ALDWIN,  SILAS,  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Elkhart,  was  Ijorn  .September  23, 
181 1,  in  Bloomtield,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 
(i)'4  His  parents  were  David  S.  and  Elizabeth  (Kent) 
Baldwin.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in 
the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  Silas  Baldwin  received 
very  little  schooling,  having  gained  his  education  by 
home  study  and  a  practical  business  life.  About  the 
year  1821  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  worked  as  a  laborer.  In  1831  he  re- 
moved to  Edwardsburg,  Cass  County,  Michigan,  where 
he  gained  liis  living  in  the  same  manner  until  1836, 
when  he  began  to  sell  goods  as  clerk  for  P.  P.  Mail- 
lard.  In  1842  he  took  a  stock  of  goods  for  Mr.  Mail- 
lard    to  Elkhart,  Indiana;  and    two   years   later  bought 
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nut  his  cmployer'-i  slori;  in  Klkhart,  giving  his  notes  in 
payment  for  ihc  property  thus  acquircil.  He  continued 
the  business  Mure  very  successfully  until  1S56,  when, 
owing  to  failing  health,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  out  and 
retire.  About  1S60  he  again  engaged  in  business  in  the 
liank  of  Klkhart,  acting  as  its  cashier  until  it  was  merged 
into  the  First  National  Bank,  which  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
Mr.  rhilo  Morehous  organized  in  1S63.  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  cashier  of  the  National  Bank  until  1S67,  when  his 
health  obliged  him  to  resign,  and  once  more  retire  from 
active  business.  Since  that  lime  he  has  been  a  stock- 
holder and  director  of  the  bank,  and  is  now  its  vice- 
president.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  parly 
until  1S61,  since  which  lime  he  has  acted  with  the  Re- 
publicans. He  w.as  very  active  during  the  construction 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  in 
securing  its  passage  through  Elkhart  instead  of  Goshen. 
There  is  nothing  which  so  improves  the  value  of  an  in- 
terior town  as  the  completeness  and  fullness  of  its  rail- 
way accommodations.  It  is  a  necessity  for  tlie  husband- 
man to  get  his  produce  to  market  and  for  the  merchant 
to  get  his  supplies  from  distant  points.  .•\bout  the 
same  lime  he  w.as  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  ihc 
county  to  represent  them  in  the  stale  Legislature;  but, 
owing  to  his  activity  concerning  the  railro.ad  question, 
he  was  defeated,  as  were  the  other  candidates  from  Elk- 
hart. Many  years  ago  he  was  clerk  of  the  township; 
anil  in  1844  was  surprised  by  receiving  the  .ippointment 
of  poslm.aster  of  Elkhart.  This  was  entirely  unsolicited, 
and  he  is  still  ignorant  as  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for 
the  honor.  In  1S48  he  resigned  the  office,  as  he  had 
lint  time  or  health  to  attend  to  its  duties.  In  1S37  he 
married,  in  Edwardsburg,  Cass  County,  Michigan,  Miss 
Jane  Gcphart.  They  have  reared  three  children,  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  The  son,  Frank  J.,  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  being  at  the  lime  a  lieutenant  in  the  Union 
army.  The  nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  those  who  went 
out  in  the  hour  of  its  peril  to  battle  for  it.  There  were 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  lives  lost  in  the  ef- 
fort to  maintain  the  honor  of  their  country's  flag,  and 
to  prevent  the  designs  of  traitors  from  becoming  suc- 
cessful. Of  the  two  daughters,  one  is  living — Eliz.abcth 
F.,  the  wife  of  .\.  R.  Beardsley,  secretary  of  the  Elk- 
hart Starch  Company.  The  other  daughter,  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Colonel  J.  W.  Shaffer,  died  in  Evansville, 
Indiana,  while  visiting  her  husband,  an  officer  in  the 
Federal  army,  stationed  at  th.at  place  for  a  short  time 
as  mustering-out  officer.  Mr.  B.aldwin  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  citizens  of  his  place,  and  is  an  example 
of  an  upright.  in<lustrious,  and  painstaking  man,  whose 
aims  in  life  have  been  successful,  and  who  has  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with.  His  abilities  arc  good,  and 
he  h.as  been  desirous  to  urc  them  to  their  utmost  f'lr 
the  good  of  the  community. 


:  fjpAUBOUR,  OLIVER  I'.,  .M.  D.,  physician  and  sur- 
'ijA  gcon,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  was  born,  October 
(^>l    25,  1825,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.      His  father.  Doctor 

I  ^'--^  C.  Veneble  Baibour,  died  in  1832,  after  an  illness 
of  several  years.  His  father's  financial  resources  being 
much  crippled  by  this  long  sickness,  he,  the  son,  was 
obliged  to  leave  school  when  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
lie  obtained  employment  in  the  pharmacy  of  Doctor 
Peck,  at  .Xpothecaries'  Hall,  in  Cincinnati,  but  his  health 
soon  became  so  impaired  by  close  application  that  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  situation.     At  the  age 

I  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Edward  Wood- 
ruff as  a  law  student.  Shortly  after  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  a  literary  society,  which  held  its  sessions  in 
Kinmon's  .Academy.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation afterwards  became  prominent,  among  whom 
were  Don  Piatt  and  .Samuel  Wilson,  D.  D.  As  his 
health  <lid  not  improve  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue 
his  law  studies,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  Elijah 
Slack,  who  was  at  that  time  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  he  received  a  position  as 
teacher  in  Carey's  Academy.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
vented from  entering  upon  his  duties  by  sickness  in  his 
mother's  family  and  the  death  of  his  sister.  Soon  after 
he  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Mt.  Healthy,  giving  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  While  connected  with  this  school  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Doctor  P.  G. 
Fore.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  by  Thomas  II.  Ycal- 
man  and  William  Bickham  to  lake  charge  of  a  private 
school  near  Riversi<le.  He  taught  until  1844,  when  he 
returned  to  Cincinnati  to  attend  his  first  course  of  med- 
ical lectures.  In  1845  he  resumed  his  studies,  devoting 
some  time  to   practice,  and   conducted  an  academy  for 

I  boys  and  girls.  In  the  spring  of  184S  he  connected 
himself  with  a  Western  publishing  house,  publishing  a 
history  of  Kentucky,  a  work  which  was  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  .Smithsonian  Institute.  While  in  this 
position  he  made  a  tour  of  the  South,  visiting  nearly 
every  congressional  district  in  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Western  Alabama,  Mid<lle  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky;  and  returned  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in 
1849,  much  improved  in  health.  In  1S50  he  CNtablished 
a  drug-store  in  Cincinnati,  one  in  Fulion.  and  one  in 
Covington,  Kentucky.  He  then  removed  to  Covington, 
and  gave  attention  to  private  practice.  In  the  spring 
of  1855  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.  He  attended  the  spring  and  winter 
.sessions  of  medical  lectures  in  1855  56,  and  graduated 
in  the  spring  of  1857  from  Miami  College.  In  January 
of  that  year  he  sold  out  his  drug-stoie  and  devoted  his 
time  exclusively  to  his  practice.  In  1858  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College. 
In  1859  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  settled  in  Ixravcn- 
worth  City,  where,  in  April,  in  connection  with  H.  J. 
Adams,   mavor  of  Leavenworth:    T.  M.  Walden,  editor 
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of  the  C/iivdcnuan,  and  others,  he  organized  the  Merri- 
mac  Land  and  Town  Company.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  he  located  and  cominenced  improving  lands 
on  Blue  River,  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  Blue  Rap- 
ids. In  1862  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Leaven- 
worth County  and  City  Medical  Association,  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  was  instrumental  in  uniting  the  two 
societies  into  one,  of  which  he  became  the  first  presi- 
dent. In  1S64  he  received  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  state  Legislature,  but  declined  the  candidacy. 
In  March,  1865,  he  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the 
17th  Regiment  of  Kansas  Volunteers,  but  declined  to 
enter  the  service  at  so  late  a  day — when  the  indications 
were  that  the  war  would  soon  terminate.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  INTcdical  As- 
sociation. In  1863  he  lost,  by  fire,  his  library,  instru- 
ments, and  valuable  papers.  Four  years  after  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  he  had  lost  every  thing  by  fire. 
In  1S75  ^^  located  at  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  County, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  thriving  manufac- 
turing places  in  Northern  Indiana,  where  he  has  made 
many  warm  friends.  He  is  a  member  of  the  County 
and  District  Medical  Associations,  and  ranks  among 
the  first  physicians  of  the  state. 


fARKER,  JOHN  H.,  railroad  car  manufacturer, 
Michigan  City,  was  born  at  Michigan  City,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1844,  and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Cor- 
<^  delia  E.  Barker.  His  father,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, removed  to  Michigan  City  in  1S35,  \\-here  he 
engaged  in  general  mercantile  business,  forming  a  con- 
nection with  the  car-works  in  1855.  He  was  president 
of  the  Harbor  Company  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
improvements.  Mr.  Barker  received  his  early  education 
at  the  common  schools  of  Michigan  City,  and  afterward 
at  Racine  College,  Wisconsin.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  went  to  Chicago,  where,  for  two  years,  he  was  en- 
gaged as  clerk  in  a  wholesale  grocery  house.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  he  embarked  in 
the  same  business  on  his  own  account,  remaining  there 
three  years,  when  he  went  back  to  Chicago.  After  two 
years  he  then  returned  to  his  old  home,  Michigan  City, 
Indiana,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  car- 
works,  in  which  he  still  remains,  holding  the  position 
of  general  manager.  These  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  country,  and  do  a  most  extensive  business.  They 
give  employment  to  five  hundred  men,  and  turn  out  ten 
freight  cars  per  day.  The  buildings  arc  all  substantial 
brick  structures,  the  facilities  being  excelled  by  no  com- 
pany in  the  country.  They  also  build  passenger,  baggage, 
and  sleeping-cars.  He  is  at  present  mayor  of  Michigan 
City,  having  been  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
on  the  "citizens'  ticket."     Mr.  Barker  has  traveled  over 


the  whole  Northern  continent.  In  ]iolitic>  he  is  a  Re- 
publican. He  was  mariied,  August  29,  1S72,  to  Genia 
Brooks,  of  Michigan  City.  They  have  one  little  girl. 
-Mr.  Barker  is  a  thoroughly  qualified  business  man,  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  community,  whose  confidence 
he  enjoys;  a  man  of  energy  and  large  experience,  good 
personal  appearance,  a  courteous  and  affable  gentleman. 
The  car-works  alone  are  a  monument  to  his  ability. 


^fjARNETT,  MARTIN  A.,  superintendent  of  schools 
Tjil)  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  the  son  of  William  and 
(^p  Nancy  (Buchanan)  Barnett,  and  was  born  near 
(i}4>  DanvUle,  Hendricks  County,  Indiana,  April  21, 
1S45.  "'^  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Elkhart 
County,  liavnig  emigrated  from  Kentucky  ni  1S34  and 
settled  on  a  farm,  \\'here  he  resided  until  his  death,  in 
1S74.  Mr.  Martin  Barnett  is  one  of  a  large  family  of 
children,  and  was  obliged  to  work  on  the  farm  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  education  up  to  tliis  time 
was  sucli  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  country  schools; 
his  father,  having  been  a  teacher  himself,  gave  him  the 
best  opportunities  sucli  schools  could  afford.  A  severe 
attack  of  illness  having  so  impaired  Martin  Barnett's 
health  as  to  render  him  for  a  time  unalile  to  do  regu- 
lar farm  work,  lie  ^^'as  sent  to  the  Danville  academy. 
After  attending  school  here  for  one  term  he  so  arranged 
his  plans  as  to  prepare  for  Asbury  University,  which 
institution  he  entered  in  1S66.  Having  determined  to 
pay  his  own  expenses  wdiile  at  college,  he  interrupted 
his  course  to  teach  for  two  terms.  He  also  missed  one 
entire  year,  and  graduated  in  1S71.  In  that  year  he 
was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Vevay,  Indiana.  The  following  year  he  took  a  similar 
position  at  Attica,  and,  after  three  years,  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  tlie  Elkhart  city  schools,  wdiere  he  yet 
remains.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  while  attending  school  at  Danville,  and  is  yet 
a  member  of  that  denomination.  August  5,  1873,  he 
married  Miss  Alice  Shaw,  of  Vevay,  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Barnett  is  the  younger  by  five  years,  but  graduated 
from  the  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College  at  the  same  date 
that  her  husband  graduated  from  Asbury.  Mr.  Barnett 
has  achieved  a  gratifying  degree  of  success  at  the  head 
of  Elkhart's  excellent  schools. 


IEARDSLEV,  DOCTOR  HAVILA,  the  fifth  son 
of  Elijah  and  Sally  (Hubbel)  Beardsley,  was  born 
in  New  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  April  i,  1795.  He 
fe'^  removed  with  his  father  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
volunteered  in  the  War  of  1S12,  but  was  not  called  into 
service.      In  tSib  he  cominenced  ihc  studv  of  medicine. 
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at  Urhana,  with  Doctor  Hall.  lie  subsequently  attendeil 
lectures  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  graduated  March 
21,  1S25,  at  the  Transylvania  University  Medical  De- 
partment, receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  that  insti- 
tution, lie  j)racticed  several  years  in  Leesburg,  Ohio, 
but  hearing  favor.ablc  reports  of  the  ".St.  Joseph 
country,"  he  determined  to  visit  that  section,  and  in  the 
year  1S30  moved  to  Elkhart  County,  Indiana,  and  settled 
on  the  north  side  of  St.  Joseph  River.  He  continued 
his  practice  there  for  many  years.  The  Doctor  had  a 
strong  inclination  for  budding  mills,  and  erected  no  less 
than  five  after  he  came  into  the  country — one  on  Yel- 
low Creek,  two  on  Christiana  Creek,  and  two  on  the 
Klkhart  River.  In  1844  he  built  the  (louiing-miU  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  which  is  still  standing, 
and  in  1851  the  paper  mill,  which  was  i)ariially  burned 
in  1S74.  Doctor  IJeardsley  and  (Jeorge  Crawford  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Elkhart,  which  is  now  a 
large  and  prosperous  city.  The  Doctor  was  interested 
in  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  was  also  active 
in  securing  the  right  of  way  for  the  Michigan  Southern 
and  North  Indiana  Railroad,  and  for  several  years  was 
one  of  its  directors.  He  married,  in  Greenfield,  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  Rachel  K.  Calhoun,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, May,  1S23,  and  had  a  family.  The  following  are 
the  living  members:  Edwin  R.,  of  Kankakee  County, 
Illinois;  Charles,  of  Elkhart  County,  Indiana;  J.  Rufus, 
of  Elkhart,  Indiana;  Frances,  wife  of  Hon.  U.  L.  Daven- 
port, of  Elkhart ;  Richard,  United  States  Consul  at 
Cairo,  Egypt.  Dr.  Hcardsley,  the  father  of  this  family, 
died  M.ay  23,  1S56,  honored  and  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him.      His  widow  is  still  living. 


Jjp)  E.\RUP,  HENRY  I.,  mechanical  engineer  and 
jM)  draughtsman,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  was  born  at 
(7K  Albany,  New  York,  June  25,  1847.  His  parents, 
0.0  ,\ndrew  and  Sophronia  Hearup,  were  of  Scotch 
and  German  descent,  respectively.  His  father  was  a 
mechanical  engineer  of  great  ability,  and  w-as  for  a 
number  of  years  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  at  Albany,  New  York.  In  the  year 
1S54  he  was  called  to  Laportc,  Imliana,  to  assume 
similar  iluties  upon  the  original  Michigan  Southern  and 
N..rlh  Indiana  Railn.a.l,  now  the  great  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  .Southern  trunk  bne.  He  died  in  tS(S2, 
leaving  his  only  son.  Henry  I.  liearup,  then  fifteen 
years  of  age,  to  care  for  a  mother  and  seven  sisters. 
Mr.  Hearup's  education  was  thus  limited  to  the  course 
pursued  in  the  common  schools.  Choosing  the  Ini 
of  .1  mechanical  engineer,  he  entered  the  company's 
shops,  at  I.aporte,  Indiana,  Juno  25.  1863.  to  learn  the 
trade  of  maehini>t,  the  practical  branch  of  hi>  selected 
profession.       While    thus    employed,     he     devoted     his 


leisure  moments  to  studying  the  theoretical  part  of 
engineering,  aspiring  to  something  more  than  daily 
work  in  the  shop.  When  the  company  removed  their 
works  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  in  1S71,  he  was  calleil 
upon,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  assume  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  draughtsman  and  designer  for  the  entire 
line  of  the  locomotive  department.  He  still  holds  thai 
position,  distinguishing  himself,  not  only  as  a  skillful 
engineer,  but  a  person  of  marked  inventive  genius, 
having  many  plans  and  designs  that  arc  held  back 
for  the  want  of  means  .to  introduce  them.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  the  system  of  signaling  known  as  the 
.simultaneous  sy.stem  of  blocking  two  tracks  or  trains, 
quite  extensively  used  upon  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  He  is  also  the  inventor 
of  a  simultaneous-acting  and  automatic-adjusting  steam 
brake  for  locomotives,  which  is  said,  by  those  who 
know,  to  be  a  great  achievement  in  that  line.  The 
patents  for  it  are  still  pending.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  in  which  he  has  taken  three 
degrees.  He  was  secretary,  for  three  years,  of  Kane 
Loilge,  No.  183.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
eng.iged,  in  connection  with  other  duties,  as  patent  ex- 
pert. He  was  one  of  the  first  city  officials,  under  the  new 
charter,  of  the  town  of  Elkhart ;  was  nominated  upon 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  elected,  by  the  working  cla,ss 
lirincipally,  to  the  oftice  of  city  treasurer.  This  office 
he  filled  creditably  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when,  through 
some  technicality  of  the  elcctioir  laws  governing  cities, 
two  of  the  officers,  of  whom  he  was  one,  had  to  give 
w.ay  to  make  place  for  the  newly  electc<l  Republican 
candidates.  His  religious  connection  is  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  M.ay  15,  1870,  at  Amber,  Michigan,  Mr. 
Bearup  married  Miss  Helen  E,  Forbes,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Rev.  Harvey  Forbes,  a  Methodist  divine, 
and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Michigan  City, 
Indiana.  She  w.is  born  at  New  Diggings,  Wisconsin, 
May  15,  1847.  They  have  had  three  children — Lottie, 
Nellie,  and  Andrew  H. — two  of  whom  are  living:  -An- 
drew, a  bright  boy  of  nine  years;  and  Lottie,  a  child  of 
three.  Mr.  Bearup  is  a  man  much  liked  and  respected 
by  all  who  know  him.  He  is  a  kind  and  loving  father. 
As  a  mechanical  engineer  and  diaughtsman  he  h.as  few 
e(iuals,  and  is  rapidly  rising  in   the  public  otimation. 


ENDER.  JOHN  S..  lawyer,  of  Plymouth,  w.is 
)\rV  born  January  26,  1S27,  near  Carlisle,  Cnmlwr- 
.^  land  County.  Pennsylvania.  His  parents.  Jacob 
i'^-.>  anil  Jane  (  Dobbs  \  Bender,  natives  of  the  same 
stale,  were  of  German  and  Iri-h  descent,  respectively. 
The  ancestor  of  Jacob  Bender  came  to  America  in  the 
year  1616.  The  forefathers  of  his  wife,  who  emigrated 
from    the    north   of    Irelan.l  at  an  early  period,  were  of 
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RErRESENTATIVE  ME.Y  OE  JXDLAXA. 


struggle  against  a  great  many  manufacturers  of  hull- 
ing machines,  whose  agents  alrea<ly  had  possession 
of  the  field,  and  spared  no  pains  to  cause  farmers 
and  others  to  believe  that  his  plans  would  prove  a 
failure.  His  machines  could  not  be  made  for  the 
same  price  as  the  ordinary  hullers,  and,  as  they  were 
an  untried  experiment,  he  found  that  for  years  it 
was  almost  an  utter  impossibility  to  introduce  them. 
The  public  liad  to  be  gradually  schooled  into  the  merits 
of  the  invention.  During  all  this  time  the  macliincs 
were  costing  more  than  he  could  get  for  tlicm,  and  he 
was  becoming  hopelessly  involved  in  debt.  Still  his 
faith  was  not  shaken,  and  he  continued  to  exhibit  them 
at  state  and  county  fairs,  at  great  expense  of  time  and 
money.  In  1856  and  1857  he  built  shops  at  West  Hen- 
rietta, New  Vorli,  with  borrowed  capital.  In  this  way 
he  proceeded,  almost  against  fate,  until  in  1S59  his  debts 
amounted  to  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  with  scarcely 
any  assets.  Finding  that  the  business  could  not  be  carried 
on  with  profit  in  New  York  state,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
penses for  stock  and  transportation,  and  the  fact  that 
the  West  furnished  almost  the  entire  market  for  his 
machines,  he  removed  his  worlcs  to  South  Bend,  Indi- 
ana, in  the  fall  of  1S63.  Then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, for  the  next  fourteen  years,  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes that,  in  any  other  than  the  ]>agcs  of  a  plain 
biography,  would  seem  to  belong  more  propeily  to  the 
realms  of  fancy.  A  fire  at  West  Henrietta,  in  the 
spring  of  1864.  nearly  destroyed  his  office,  together 
with  a  portion  of  his  bo(d;s  and  accounts.  This  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  months  later  by  another  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed a  store-house  containing  twenty-three  machines 
and  fifty  frame-works,  besides  machinery,  tools,  stock, 
etc.,  which  had  formed  a  partial  basis  for  tlie  leniency 
of  his  creditors.  Meanwhile  he  was  suffering  great 
losses  from  the  unjust  action  of  infringers,  foi  hardly  was 
one  firm  enjoined  from  infringement,  after  a  long  and 
costly  suit,  than,  like  the  hydra-headed  monster  of  an- 
tiquity, another  would  immediately  spring  into  life — 
and  so  on,  it  would  seem,  ad  itifinituiit^  his  expenses 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  Without  particularizing  further,  it  will  be 
stated  that  Mr.  Birdsell  struggled  on,  year  after  year,  in 
the  face  of  discouragements  sufficiently  overwhelming  to 
justify  even  the  stoutest-hearted  in  succumbing  to  them, 
until  1879,  when,  just  at  the  time  he  had  driven  his 
rivals  from  the  field  and  the  future  seemed  bright  in 
rich  possibilities,  his  letters  of  patent  expired.  With- 
out an  extension  he  saw  the  labor  of  eighteen  years, 
seasons  pregnant  with  hope  and  despair,  go  for  naught. 
In  a  petition  to  Congress,  in  which  were  set  forth  at 
length  the  facts  substantially  embodied  above,  he 
prayed  that  justice  should  be  done  him;  and  it  is  due 
to  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Patents  to  say  that   they  granted  his  request.      His  pe- 


tition is  still  before  Congress,  however,  and  it  will 
without  doubt  pass  the  House  of  Keprcsmlalives  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress.  The  company  are 
now  building  a  new  machine,  under  a  recent  patent, 
and  the  company's  affairs  are  in  a  healthful  condition 
of  prosperity  and  success.  Mr.  Birdsell  was  married, 
June  7,  1S3S,  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Lunt,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Lunt,  of  Monroe  County,  New  York.  Of  the 
six  children  born  to  them,  three  are  still  living.  J. 
Benjamin,  born  December  2,  1S43,  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Birdsell  Manu- 
facturing Company;  Byron  A.,  born  March  6,  1S46,  is 
superintendent  of  the  works  ;  while  John  C,  junior, 
born  June  25,  1859,  has  charge  of  the  books.  The  old- 
est son,  V.  O.,  who  was  born  January  5,  1S41,  discharged 
the  duties  of  secretary  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
December  6,  1S75.  I"  -\pvil,  1S69,  Mr.  Binlsell  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife ;  and  ten  years  later, 
on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1879,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Susan  Snelling,  of  Boston.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  a  Republican 
in  politics.  Few  men  have  a  more  commanding  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  is  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with 
a  large  frame,  strongly  cast  features,  and  a  Napoleonic 
face,  except  that  it  is  covered  with  heavy  beard  and 
mustache.  In  short  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  would 
attract  attention  anywhere  or  in  any  assemblage  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  Personally,  he  is  a  genial,  kind-hearted 
gentleman,  and  among  his  friends  is  known  as  the  per- 
sonification of  good  humor.  These  qualities  of  a  social 
nature,  combined  with  his  quick  wit,  his  good  sense,  his 
broad  views  of  humanity,  and  his  unbounded  enterprise, 
have  made  him  very  jiopular  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  no  man  stands  higher  in  the  community,  socially  or 
financially,  than  he.  The  great  success  of  his  invention 
has  endowed  him  with  an  inimcnse  fortune.  Unlike  too 
many  men  who  have  been  thus  exceptionally  blessed, 
his  pros]5erity  has  in  no  wise  changed  a  single  element 
of  his  character.  On  the  contrary,  he  bestows  his  money 
liberally  in  every  direction  where  its  proper  use  will 
alleviate  suffering  and  elevate  and  ennoble  maiikiml. 

— >^Kcc-<  — 

_)  ROWER,  NORMAN  V.,  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
Daily  Register^  was  born  in  Constantine,  Michigan, 
.^  . ,.,  February  27.  1843.  While  yet  an  infant  his  par- 
\L'%  ents  removed  to  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  wdiere  he 
p.asscd  his  youth.  He  atten.led  ihe  public  schools,  and 
was  a  quick  pupil,  being  in  the  most  advanced  classes 
of  the  high  school  when  only  thirteen  years  old.  At 
ihe  age  of  fifteen  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  |irint- 
ing  office  of  the  Mishawaka  EiitcrJ'risc.  Mr.  A.  Bcal 
being  proprietor  and  editor,  .\fter  remaining  here  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  he  found  em|>loyment  at  South  Bend, 
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four  miles  rlistnnt,  in  llic  office  of  A.  E.  Draper,  pro- 
piictoi'  (if  llie  Sc.ulli  liciiil  l-arm,r.  Here  he  remained 
unlil  the  winter  of  itioo-6l,  when  he  was  employed  in 
the  Plymoiilli  Ktfii/i/iiaii.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  first  company  raised  in 
his  county.  Ins  being  the  fifth  name  enrolleil  on  the  list. 
Upon  going  to  Intliaiiapolis,  however,  he  was  rejected 
by  the  mustering  officer  on  account  of  a  slight  deafness 
and  a  twisted  wrist.  lie  then  worked  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  the  Indianapolis yD««M/.  Afterward,  by  using 
the  discharge  paper  of  a  comrade  who  had  been  in  the 
ihrcc  months'  service,  he  enlisted,  was  accepted,  and 
served  from  .-Vugust  21,  lS6i,  until  October  iz,  1S65. 
He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro, 
fleorgia.  He  held  the  r.ank  of  sergeant  during  the  last 
half  of  the  war,  and  w.as  twice  honorably  mentioned 
before  the  regiment  for  valor  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
his  deafness  jiroved  a  serious  drawback  to  his  advance- 
ment in  the  army.  Just  three  days  after  his  return 
home,  when  not  yet  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
bought  the  office  of  the  Mishawaka  F.iilcr/trisi-  from  his 
cild  employer,  and  thus  became  proprietor  .And  editor  of 
the  paper  on  which  he  had  commenced  as  a  printer, 
■rills  iniichase  lie  m.ide  with  money  saved  from  his 
pay  as  a  sgldier  and  as  a  correspondent  of  Cincinnati 
papeis.  It  proved  a  good  inveslment;  and  in  a  short 
lime  the  Eiilcrprhe  was  among  the  leading  weeklies  of 
the  state.  .-Vfter  condueling  llic  paper  for  live  years  he 
sought  a  wider  field  in  the  West.  Settling  in  low.i,  he 
bought  a  one-fourth  interest  111  llie  Clinton  Pnily  Herald. 
In  .1  short  time  he  withdrew  from  the  paper  at  some 
l.l^,,  and  became  city  editor  of  the  Davenport  Gazelle. 
While  waiting  for  an  opportunity  for  a  new  invest- 
ment, he  received  urgent  overtures  from  the  proprietor 
of  the  Gazelle  to  become  connected  wilh  its  interests; 
but,  ilesirable  as  was  the  opjtortunily,  Mr,  Hiower  was 
unable  to  embrace  it.  I'"rom  Davenport  he  removed  to 
M.ason  City,  Iowa,  where  he  |>urch.ased  the  Cerro  Gordo 
Repul'liean^  the  leading  pa]>er  of  that  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  he  edited  with  marked  ability  for  two  years, 
ami  was  then  obliged  to  move,  as  the  climate  was  uiif.a- 
vniablc  for  his  wife's  health.  He  sohl  out  .it  a  consid- 
erable ailvauce,  and  accepted  the  ]io^ilion  of  city  editor 
of  the  Dulm.iue  Time<,  on  which  paper  he  adde.l  to  an 
already  favorable  reputation  .as  a  ready  and  graceful 
writer,  being  frei|ueiuly  styled  the  II.  Y.  Taylor  of  Iowa. 
He  remained  here  for  two  year.s,  when,  owing  to  the 
claims  of  an  invalid  mother  and  the  business  affairs  of 
4iis  father,  he  was  .diliged  to  return  to  Mishawaka.  In 
February,  i87d,  he  liought  an  interest  in  the  South 
liend  Daily  Ke-i.le:;  and  became  its  chief  e<lilor.  The 
Ke:;iiler  is  the  hading  Republican  paper  in  the  old 
Colfax  district,  and  has  a  larger  circulation  than  .iny 
other  paper  in  the  slate  outside  of  Indianapolis.  It 
was   established   by    Mr.  Colfax    more   than   thirtv  years 


'  ago,  and  was  edited  by  him  for  many  years.  No  pajter 
is  more  fiei|uenlly  quoted.  Mr.  lirower  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life. 


■JfHf  KOWNFIELD,  JOHN,  merchant,  of  .South  Bend, 
tO  was  boin  in  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  Deccmlicr 
^S,  24,  1S08.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
Gt'-ib  tion,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  commenci'<l 
business  in  his  native  town  with  an  elder  brother.  Call- 
ing lirownfield.  In  1S34  he  emigrated  to  South  I^iid, 
St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana,  where  lie  li.-us  ever  since 
carried  on  business.  On  the  location  of  the  Branch 
liaiik  of  In<tlana  at  South  Bend,  Mr.  Brownlield  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  director  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  and  w.as  president  of  the  bank  for  a  term  of 
twelve  years.  He  has  also  been  president  of  the  South 
Uend  National  Bank  since  its  organization.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  president  of  the  South  Bend  Iron 
Works,  which  have  been  doing  a  very  large  business. 
He  has  been  an  honored  member  of  the  .Methodist 
Episco])al  Church  for  forty-seven  years,  a  class-leader 
forty-six  years,  and  superintendent  of  the  South  Bend 
.Sabbath-school  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  a  large 
contributor  to  the  endowment  of  Asbury  University, 
and  for  nineteen  years  has  been  one  of  the  trustees. 
He  was  elected,  by  a  convention  of  laymen,  a  delegate 
to  the  Ciencral  Conference  which  met  in  Brooklyn  in 
May,  1872.  Mr.  Brownfield  is  a  Democrat  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  scho<d,  aiicl  in  his  younger  days  was  regartleti 
as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  St.  Joseph  County.  As 
ilucctor  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  Imliana,  he  passed 
through  some  trying  ordeals  in  defense  of  right  against 
what  he  conceive<l  to  be  wrong.  Two  or  three  of  the 
directors,  being  speculators,  made  unreasonable  de- 
mands, and,  as  Mr.  Brownfield  was  in  the  minority,  it 
rerpiired  great  nerve  to  resist  their  importunities.  In 
1S40  Mr.  Brownfield  w.as  a  candidate  for  the  stale  Sen- 
ate, but  W.1S  defeated,  the  district  at  that  lime  giving  a 
Whig  m.ijority.  He  was  married,  January  14,  1832,  to 
Miss  Lida  A.  Beeson,  daughter  of  J.aeob  Beeson,  Esi|., 
a  merchant  of  Uniontown.  They  have  had  four  children, 
two  of  whom  are  living.  Min.  Brownlield  died  at  Ko» 
Springs,  Kentucky,  July  3.  1853.  Mr.  Brownfield  was 
again  married  in  .April.  1856,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Ellis, 
of  I'hilailelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


\il>|UCKI.EX.  ISAAC,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  cili- 
Hjil   icn  of  Elkhart,   was  born  in  Winfield  Township, 

"^  Herkimer  County,  New  York.  August  30.  1S16. 
'    "     His  father.  Simeon   Bucklcn,  born  .Scptemlwr  12, 

17S0,  in  Sutton  Township,  Worcester  County,  Massachu- 

-eltv,    was   .1    f.iniui    by   occui>alion,    and  (bed   June  8, 
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1845.  His  mother,  Mary  (Southwick)  liucklen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Frientls,  was  married  to  Simon 
Bucklen  in  1800.  Isaac  Bucklen  is  the  tenth  of  twelve 
children.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  when  he  began  to  till  a  farm  on  his  own 
account  in  the  same  town.  He  continued  at  this  until 
1S60,  having  made  two  removals :  fir^t,  in  1849,  to 
Galen  Town>hip,  Wayne  County  ;  and,  second,  in  1855, 
to  Winfield  Township.  In  i860  he  removed  to  Cold- 
water,  Michigan,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months, 
being  engaged  part  of  the  time  as  teacher  of  a  district 
school.  January  I,  1S61,  he  moved  to  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
and  began  the  drug  business,  which  he  continued  until 
the  26th  of  January,  1876,  having,  for  the  first  two  years, 
Albert  R.  Burns  as  partner.  In  1S66,  in  connection 
with  Wm.  Proctor,  he  built,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  the  large  business  block  at  the  corner  of  Jackson 
and  Main  Streets,  known  as  the  Bucklen  &  Proctor 
Block.  Since  closing  the  drug  business,  he  has  lived  a 
comparatively  retired  life,  occupying  his  leisure  in  di- 
recting agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Bucklen's  business 
success  has  been  satisfactory,  and  has  yielded  him  a  com- 
petence. He  is  not  a  professional  politician,  but  is  an 
earnest  Republican.  September  26,  1842,  he  married 
Miss  Olive  Wilcox,  third  child  of  Hezekiah  and  Abiah 
Wilcox.  They  have  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  as  follows:  Simeon  H.  Bucklen,  born  at  Win- 
field,  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  August  28,  1S45, 
died  August  15,  1858;  Herbert  E.  Bucklen,  born  at 
Winfield,  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  July  19,  1848, 
now  a  prominent  business  man  of  Chicago  and  Elkhart; 
Mary  A.  Bucklen,  born  at  Galen,  Wayne  County,  New 
York,  July  II,  1S52;  and  a  daughter,  born  in  German 
Flats,  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  October  30,  1857, 
died  January  30,  1858.  Mr.  Bucklen  is  much  beloved 
by  his  family  and  friends,  and  during  his  eighteen  years* 
residence  in  Elkhart  has,  by  bis  genial  manner  and 
fair  dealing,  won  the  respect  and  cordial  liking  of  his 
neighbors  and  fellow-citizens,  and  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world  at  large. 


fALKINS,  M.\TOR  WILLIAM  IL,  of  I.aporte, 
Indiana,  was  born  February  iS,  1842,  in  Like 
County,  Ohio.  He  emigrated  with  his  father  to 
'  Benton  County,  Indiana,  in  1853,  and  then  worked 
on  a  farm  until  1856.  His  father  being  elected  county 
auditor  in  the  latter  year,  he  acted  as  his  deputy  for 
two  years.  From  1858  to  the  spring  of  1S61  he  was 
city  editor  and  bookkeeper  of  the  Indiana  Daily  Cour- 
ier, at  Lafayette,  and  employed  all  his  leisure  in  the 
study  of  law,  first  under  the  instruction  of  Major  Paniel 
Mace,  and  afterwards  in  the  office  of  Colonel  William 
Wilson.     He   also    attended    the   Commercial   and  Law 


School  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  about  three  months. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  Civil  War,  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  company  of  Captain  W.  J.  Temple- 
ton,  from  Benton  County,  Indiana.  The  company  was 
intended  for  three  months'  service;  but,  the  quota  being 
filled,  it  was  transferred  to  the  state  service  for  one 
year,  and  temporarily  attached  to  the  15111  Indiana 
Regiment,  and  the  following  August  it  was  disbanded. 
Mr.  Calkins  then  went  to  Iowa,  and  assisted  in  raising 
a  company  in  Jones  County,  in  that  state;  and  in  1S61 
he  entered  the  three  years'  service  as  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  II,  of  the  14th  Iowa  InfaiUry.  lie  fought  at 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloli. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  fight,  in  the  last-named 
battle,  the  remnant  of  his  regiment  surrendered,  and  he 
with  the  other  officers  was  taken  prisoner.  After  being 
confined  seven  months  in  the  prisons  of  Macon  and  Madi- 
son, Georgia,  and  Libby  Prison,  he  was  paroled  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S62.  The  treatment  he  received  was  very  severe,  at 
times  verging  on  brutality.  After  his  release  he  joined 
his  regiment  and  was  ordered  to  Springfield,  Mi.ssouri, 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Confederate  General  Mar- 
maduke.  He  was  then  sent  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  and 
thence  to  Paducah,  Kentucky,  where,  in  1863,  he  left 
the  regiment,  with  his  health  seriously  impaired  from 
imprisonment  and  exposure.  He  re-entered  the  army 
in  October.  1S63,  and  was  temporarily  assigned  to  the 
i2Sth  Indiana  Infantry,  then  being  recruited.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1S64,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  of 
the  I2th  Indiana  Cavalry,  \\ith  which  he  remained  until 
it  *vas  mustered  out  of  service,  in  December,  1865, 
commanding  it  more  than  half  the  time  which  he  ]iassed 
in  active  service.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  bre- 
veted for  meritorious  conduct.  In  December,  1865, 
he  returned  to  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  to  which  place  his 
father  had,  in  the  mean  time,  removed,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law.  In  October,  1866,  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  district  composed  of  nine 
of  the  north-western  counties  of  the  state,  and  served 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  his  constituents,  as  is  cvinceil 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1S68.  In  1S70  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Forty-seventh  General  As- 
sembly, from  Porter  County.  In  May,  1871,  h  s  tt,  d 
in  Laporte,  entering  upon  practice  with  Judge  Osborn. 
In  1874  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  was  defeated  by  Doctor  Haymond,  of  Monti- 
cello;  in  1S76  he  was  again  nominated,  and  was  elected, 
by  eleven  hundred,  over  his  old  competitor,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1S7S.  January  20,  1S64,  Mr.  Calkins  was 
married  to  Miss  Hattie  Shipley  Holton,  a  charming 
young  lady  of  Rush  County.  Indiana,  daughter  of 
James  N.  Holton,  of  Maysville,  Kentucky.  She  was 
educated  in  the  academy  of  Rushville,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  there,  and  in  Benton  County,  un- 
til she  went  to  grace  her  husband's  home  at   Laporte. 
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MiR-h  of  a  man's  success  in  life  is  due  to  the  loving  in- 
tUience  exerted  over  liim  Ijy  the  sympathetic  compan- 
ionsliip  i)(  woman,  and  Major  Calkins  is  hlessed  in  the 
helpmate  of  his  life.  Lovely  and  retincd,  thoughtful 
anil  charitable,  she  is  ever  active  in  good  works — an 
official  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  home  missionary.  .Mr>.  Calkins  was  re- 
lated by  marriage  to  Hon.  John  L.  kobinson,  who 
was  United  ."states  marshal  for  Indiana  during  the  ail- 
mtni^lralion  of  President  Ihichanan.  Hospitable  and  of 
plea>ing  address  and  manners,  the  uife  of  Major  Cal- 
kins is  a  charming  hostess  (or  her  husband's  friends  in 
Washington,  and  at  their  lovely  home  in  Laporte. 
They  have  several  interesting  children. 


ij'^ll.VMliKRL.MN,  ORVILLE  T.,  lawyer,  \v.is  born 
T/|f  in  I.eesburg,  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana,  Scpleiu- 
'hc;  bi-r  I,  1S41.  His  (ather,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Chamber- 
'"&■  lain,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Caroline  Tryon,  were  born  in  America,  and  were  of 
Knglish  descent.  They  removed  to  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
when  <~)rville  Chamberlain  was  but  two  yeais  old;  an<l 
llure  lie  has  since  resided,  except  while  serving  in  the 
defense  of  his  country.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Elkhart,  and  was 
distinguished  for  the  avidity  with  which  he  acipiired 
knowledge.  Having  finished  the  school  course  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  began  serving  an  apprenticeship  at 
the  printing  business  in  the  Elkhart  A'/nirM  office. 
Here  his  superior  talents  speedily  altraeted  the  attention 
of  his  employer,  who  advised  him  to  obtain  a  more 
liijcral  education,  and  study  a  jirofession.  Following 
this  advice,  he  immediately  entered  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  1S60,  spending  two  years  in  the  com- 
mercial deparlmeiil,  studying  higher  English  and  the 
classics,  and  winning  golden  opinions  from  the  pro- 
fessftrs  for  his  application,  (puck  comjirehension,  and 
^■enllemanly  deportment.  KeUirning  home  just  at  the 
iH-jjinniiig  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  seized  with  the 
wai-spint.  and  enlcicd  as  a  private  in  the  74th 
Kei^'iniciit  of  Indiana  Volunteers.  Fearless  and  prompt 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  though  among  the 
yoiiiigesl  in  his  company,  he  soon  attracted  the  atlcn- 
tion  of  the  officers,  who,  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
|nrinioied  liim  to  the  rank  of  captain.  The  confidence 
of  his  superiors  was  manifested  by  the  offer  of  many 
tempting  positions  outside  of  his  regiment;  but  with 
commendable  self-abnegation  he  clung  to  his  early  com- 
rades, whose  idol  hi-  was.  and  remained  with  Ihem  until 
he  was  mustered  mil  at  the  close  of  the  war.  During 
his  term  of  service.  Captain  Chamberlain  look  part  in 
the  engagenuiils  at  "Hoover's  Gap,"  Chickamauga, 
Joncsboro,  Chattanooga,    Mission    Ridge,    and   Atlanta; 


in  all  of  which  his  coolness,  bravery,  and  skill  were 
manifest.  He  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea  and 
up  through  the  Carolinas,  )>articipaling  in  all  the  glory 
and  hardships  of  those  great  campaigns.  Captain 
Chamberlain  entered  the  service  of  his  country  from  the 
purest  motives,  served  it  with  unflagging  zeal,  and  re- 
turned with  a  spotless  and  brilliant  army  record.  Had 
he  been  more  ambitious,  he  might  have  occupied  a 
much  higher  position;  but  he  could  not  have 
gained  more  afiectionale  regard  from  his  comrades 
in  arms,  who  still  love  and  honor  him.  Relum- 
ing to  civil  life.  Captain  Chamberlain  enlered  U]>on 
the  study  of  law  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  May,  1S67, 
was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  oflice  in 
Elkhart.  He  was  tendered  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the 
regular  army  while  engaged  in  his  law  studies;  but  his 
military  ambition  w,is  satisfied,  and  he  declined  the 
ofTer.  Captain  Chamberlain  has  never  been  a  member 
of  any  secret  organization.  His  religious  sympathies  are 
Roman  Catholic.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  an 
earnest  Republican,  but  is  unfriendly  to  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  treachery  of  rresident  Hayes  in  surrender- 
ing the  fruits  of  victory  to  those  so  recently  in  rebellion. 
For  this  cause  he  has  withdrawn  from  ]>arty  .shackles. 
His  best  frienils,  however,  know  that  he  will  always  be 
found  on  the  side  of  what  he  considers  to  be  light, 
and,  in  short,  he  is  thoroughly  and  honestly  Republican 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word.  lie  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  the  front  in  his  profession,  and  is  devoted  to  its 
duties.  He  has  been  prosecuting  attorney,  and  for  a 
short  lime  was  town  clerk  ;  when  the  town  became  a  city 
he  was  its  first  attorney.  All  of  these  positions  he  filled 
admirably,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  1S68 
his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
liachelor  of  Arts,  thus  honoring  itself  .as  well  .as  him  by 
recognizing  his  eminent  abilities.  Captain  Chamber- 
lain is  a  man  of  decided  convictions,  fearless  in  expres- 
sion, and  at  times  .somewhat  aggressive,  but  his  tender 
feelings  never  permit  him  to  trespass  upon  those  of  <illiers 
or  deny  them  the  right  which  he  claims  for  himself — in- 
dependent thought  and  action.  True  lo  his  friends,  he 
has  many  who  watch  with  the  utmost  interest  his  rising 
career,  and  predict  for  him  a  brilliant  future.  Septem- 
ber I,  1869,  he  married  Miss  Helen  M.  Mead,  a  native 
of  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  New  York.  They  have  one 
daughter. 

— ■-«I-S»-'- — 

HAPMAX,  CHARLES  WARNER,  of  Warsaw. 
!i  better  and  more  familiarly  known  as  Colonel 
*•-.  Chapman,  was  born  in  Richmond.  Wayne  County. 
•  ■  Indiana,  September  19.  1826.  His  father,  John  U. 
Chapman,  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  while  his  mother, 
Margarelta  {nie  McCoy),  is  of  Irish  ancestry,  her  parents 
having  emigrated  from  the    "Emerald   Isle"  when  she 
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was  but  tlve  years  of  age,  and  located  in  Tyler  County, 
West  Virginia.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Charles  War- 
ner, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  his  parents  rcni()\ed  W^est 
from  the  Old  Dominion,  and  resided  for  a  lime  in  Craw- 
fordsville,  then  in  Logansport,  and  finally  on  the  Little 
Turkey  Creek  Prairie,  near  Leesburg.  Securing  the 
services  of  a  private  tutor  during  several  succeeding 
winters,  he  was  prepared  for  college,  entering  iVsbury 
University,  \\here  he  remained  until  1S45.  On  his 
return  home  he  began  the  study  uf  law,  but,  tiring  of 
the  monotony  of  office  work,  he  soon  abandoned  his 
professional  aspirations  and  engaged  in  saw-milling,  with 
his  brother,  on  Eagle  Creek,  two  miles  east  of  Warsaw. 
Here  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1847,  when,  with 
a  borrowed  capital  of  one  thousand  dollars,  advanced 
by  his  father,  he  entered  into  general  mercantile  business, 
at  wdiich  he  continued  until  the  secession  of  the  southern 
states  precipitated  the  country  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  The  first  flourmg-mill  erected  in  Warsaw,  now  the 
prt)perty  of  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Thayer,  was  built  by  Colonel 
Chapman.  Its  financial  success  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
erector's  keen  insight  and  ability,  for  in  the  belief  of  its 
success  he  stood  alone,  his  neighbors,  with  one  accord, 
believing  the  enterprise  extremely  hazardous.  In  1S62, 
when  President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  five  hundred 
thousand  troops,  Mr.  Chapinan,  unmindful  of  his  exten- 
sive business  arrangements,  and  remembering  only  that 
the  honor  of  the  country  was  menaced  by  demagogues 
and  unscrupulous  partisans,  hastily  raised  a  body  of  one 
hundred  men,  and  was  elected  captain  of  Company  A, 
74th  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiment  he  was  elected  by  the  line  officers 
to  the  colonelcy,  and  commissioned  as  such  July  25, 
1S62,  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  his  regiment  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  South-west,  commanded 
by  General  Buell,  with  which  it  remained  until  it  ^\■as 
reorganized  and  became  the  Army  of  the  Cumbeiland, 
under  General  Rosecrans,  participating  in  the  battles  of 
Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  and  Chapel  Hill.  During 
the  early  jiart  of  the  Chickamauga  fight,  Colonel  Chap- 
man commaniled  the  brigade,  and,  while  leading  a 
charge  upon  a  rebel  battery,  his  horse  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  grape-shot.  The  violence  of  the  fall  threw 
him  with  great  force  against  a  snag,  breaking  his  arm 
and  shoulder,  and  otherwise  severely  injuring  him.  From 
these  wounds,  which  caused  him  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion, he  did  not  fully  recover  for  years,  although,  after 
returning  home  and  regaining  partial  health,  he  was 
instrumental  in  raising  the  I42d  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. This  labor  he  performed  from  a  patriot's  sense 
of  duty — all  the  more  creditable  to  him,  since  his  inju- 
ries incapacitated  him  from  sharing  its  gh^ry.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  Governor 
Morton,  he  was  i^^■ited  to  form  one  of  the  military  es- 
cort which   acconiDanicd  the  bndv  of  President  Lincoln 


from  the  capital  to  Springfield,  Illinois.  It  is  fitting 
that  before  closing  this  brief  sketch,  which  does  but 
scant  justice  to  his  eminent  career,  the  ))olitical  life  of 
Colonel  Chapman  should  receive  some  slight  notice. 
He  was  a  Whig  until  the  extinction  of  that  party,  since 
which  he  has  always  been  an  uncompromising  Repub- 
lican. He  was  twice  elected  a  Representative  from  his 
county  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1S65 
and  1866  represented  the  counties  of  Kosciusko  and 
Wabash  in  the  state  Senate.  To  this  he  was  again 
elected  for  four  years  in  1872,  during  which  time  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  He 
was  appointed  register  in  bankruptcy  in  1S68  by  David 
McDonald,  now  deceased.  District  Judge  of  the  United 
States  for  Indiana,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  approved 
March  2,  1867,  and  resigned  the  office  in  1872,  to  accept 
the  Senatorship  alluded  to.  In  matters  of  public  inter- 
est Mr.  Chapman  has  always  cheerfully  co-operated.  He 
was  instrumental  in  building  the  Warsaw  woolen  mills, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  company.  In  the  organ- 
ization of  the  North  and  South  Railroad  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  Of  this  company  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  first 
directors,  which  position  he  still  fills.  In  educational 
matters  he  has  always  been  noted  for  his"  liberality  and 
enterprise.  He  is  perhaps  the  largest  land-owner  in  the 
county,  and  has  about  one  thousand  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. Colonel  Chapman  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Hester  Ann  Minear,  of  Warsaw.  One  son, 
Charles  Allen,  still  living,  was  the  result  of  this  union. 
To  his  present  wife,  Catharine  E.  Minear,  he  was  married 
in  March,  1S57.  They  have  two  children,  John  and  Re- 
gina.  Colonel  Chapman's  religion  is  of  that  broad  and 
comprehensive  character  which  has  for  its  basis  the 
golden  rule,  untrammeled  by  creeds  or  church  dogmas. 


4? 

fllASE,  CHARLES  H.,  was  born  at  Franconia, 
New  Hampshire,  November  14,  1S33,  of  J.  C.  ami 
)~C)  Lucretia  Chase.  His  ancestors  on  liis  father's  side 
tP  trace  the  line  of  their  descent  from  the  "  May- 
flower;" and  they  possessed,  and  transmitted  unimpaireil 
from  one  generation  to  another,  those  sturdy  traits  of 
character  which  marked  the  men  and  women  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  were  rocked  in  the  '*  cradle  of 
liberty."  When  a  boy  of  six,  Charles  went  to  Derby 
Line,  Vermont,  and  his  entire  school  training  was  re- 
ceived in  the  academy  at  Stanstead  Plain,  Canada  East. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  removed  to  Sherbrooke,  Can- 
ada, to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  Here  he  spent  two 
years,  and  he  showed  himself  possessed  of  such  a  meas- 
ure of  ambition,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  energy  of 
action,  as  presaged  a  future  jiromise.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  years  at  Sherbrooke,  he  went  to  Manchester.  New 
Flampshire,    where  he  worked   at   his    tiade    two    years, 
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using  his  spare  lime  in  improving  his  miml  and  devel- 
oping his  faculty  for  c<>niposilion,  having  l^y  this  time 
fixed  upon  journalism  as  Ins  profession.  Many  articles 
written  by  him  at  lliis  time  were  |>ul)lishcd  in  the  papers 
on  which  he  worked.  lie  finally,  when  about  eighteen, 
secured  a  place  in  the  Riverside  Publishing  House,  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  completed  his 
trade.  He  made  the  best  use  of  those  0])porlunities  for 
increasing  literary  knowledge  which  such  a  great  pub- 
lishing house  affords,  and,  no  doubt,  very  much  of  his 
future  success  as  a  writer  can  be  attributed  to  the  use 
he  made  of  the  facilities  for  improvement  there  at  hand. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  started  West,  and,  in 
1S54,  he  had  charge  of  the  Ai^is,  the  first  pa])cr  pub- 
lished at  Winona,  Minnesota.  After  one  year  s|)ent  in 
this  labor,  hi^  affection  for  New  England  won  him  back 
to  Manchester,  where,  in  company  with  O.  S.  Eastman, 
he  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  .Vau  Hampshire 
Fannrr  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  this  contract  he 
journeyed  South,  spending  about  one  year  in  New  Or- 
leans and  Mobile,  continuing  at  his  trade.  His  next 
move  was  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Dni/y  Kn'ir.u.  He  went  West  again  after 
this,  and,  in  1S5S,  he  was  married  to  Cynthia  Parmenter, 
at  liurlington,  Iowa.  They  soon  after  removed  lo  La- 
porte,  Indiana,  where  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Times  of  that  place.  He  came  to  Elkhart,  his 
present  home,  February  5,  1859,  and  in  company  with 
John  S.  Weller,  began  the  publication  of  the  A'cfii-u. 
The  partnership  continued  about  a  year,  when  Mr. 
Weller  retired,  and  Mr.  Chase  took  up  the  burden  of 
establishing  on  a  permanent  basis  the  enterpri^e  wlmh 
they  had  inaugurated.  Discouragements  came  at  llisi 
thick  and  fast,  but  he  was  not  d'sheartened,  and  labored 
on  until  success  began  to  crown  his  efi^orts.  At  various 
times  he  had  different  partners,  but  they  had  not  the  per- 
severance that  Inings  success.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
1S63,  his  wife  died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  he  was  unable  to 
attend  the  funeral  by  reason  of  jirostration  from  the  same 
disease.  The  A'l-'/fTii  was  started  as  an  independent  paper, 
but  the  editor  was  a  Democr.at  and  so  remained  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  patriotism  overcame 
party  fealty,  and  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  govern- 
ment, joining  the  Republican  parly  and  making  himself 
and  hi^  paper  a  recognized  power  in  the  conduct  of  that 
party.  In  politics,  .as  in  other  public  matters,  he  has 
pronounced  opinions,  which  he  expresses  boldly  when 
occasion  demands.  These  (|ua!ilies  have  m.ade  his  influ- 
ence a  matter  of  necessity  to  the  party  in  city  and 
county.  He  has  remarkable  foresight  in  shaping  pol- 
icies, and  rarely  miscalculates  the  elements  of  strength 
or  weakness  of  any  line  of  action.  In  1S66,  on  the 
liiirty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  1ie  was  married 
10  Alice  M.  Defrees,  niece  of  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Defrees, 
of  (;oshen;  and  llu-  i^sne  ..f  thi>  mnrringe  ha-  been  Ihice 


sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  arc  living.  During 
the  years  of  the  war  the  Review  became  well  estab- 
lished, and  as  a  financial  venture  promised  well.  In 
1872  a  daily  edition  was  started,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
recognized  institutions  of  the  city.  The  struggles  for  a 
position  of  permanence  were  now  ended,  and  the  pro- 
jector of  the  enterprise  could  look  with  feelings  of  pride 
at  the  triumph  of  energy  over  mischances  innumerable 
and  discouragements  all  but  disheartening.  During  the 
years  when  his  labors  were  the  most  severe,  he  held  at 
v.arious  times  positions  of  public  trust.  In  1865-67  he 
was  .assistant  assessor  of  internal  revenue,  and  was  for 
one  term  clerk  of  the  town  of  Elkhart,  and  for  three 
years  a  member  of  the  school  board.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  three  secret  or<lers — the  Masons,  the  Knights  of 
Honor,  and  the  Royal  .Arcanum.  Mr.  Chase  is  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  of  Elkhart,  and  very  much  of  the  fame  of  the  city, 
as  a  point  offering  inducements  to  manufacturers,  is  due 
to  the  efforts  he  has  made  1.1  that  direction;  and  the 
people  of  the  community  appreciate  his  services  in  build- 
ing up  that  center.  It  has  been  his  aim  in  public  ami 
private  life  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  society  by 
countenancing  morality,  furthering  all  efforts  for  im- 
provement, and  lending  influence  to  all  enterprises 
which  would  lend  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  any  way.  He  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions, unswerving  integrity  of  character,  good  judg- 
ment, earnestness  of  purpose,  and  suflicient  force  of 
intellect  and  char.acter  to  make  him  a  power  for  good 
in  the  community.  Those  who  know  him  best  value 
him  most,  and  as  the  results  of  his  labors  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  lived  show  themselves  in  the 
future  the  more  hearty  will  be  the  recognitiMn  of  his 
services. 

—  ->-««»-< — 

/|*HIPMAN,  SAMUEL  H.,  president  of  the  First 
ri[)  National  Hank  of  Warsaw,  is  descended  from  John 
)  ■  ^  Chipman,  who  came  to  America  in  the  year  1630, 
' -'  settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  married  Hope  How- 
land,  daughter  of  John  I  lowland,  who  came  over  in  the 
"Mayflower."  From  John  Chipman  are  descended  all 
who  bear  th.it  name  in  this  country.  Samuel  H.  Chip- 
man  is  the  son  of  Is.aac  and  Sarah  (Hcminway)  Chip- 
man,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  New  England. 
They  were  people  of  industrious  habits,  and  followed 
agriculture  for  a  livelihood  in  Shoreham,  Addison 
County,  Vermont,  where,  cm  the  22d  of  May,  1813, 
.Samuel  H.  Chipman  was  born.  He  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  and  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
phace,  to  which  instruction  was  addeil  tuition  in  Newton 
Academy,  of  that  county.  His  early  inclinations  were 
for  the  mercantile  business,  and  he  engaged  as  clerk  in 
a  slore  in  his  native  village.    Soon  afterward  he  remov 'd 
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to  the  "Far  West,"  and  in  1S36  opened  a  store  in 
Milford,  Kosciusl<o  County,  Indiana,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Doolittle — the  firm  name  being  Chipman  &  Doolit- 
tle.  After  eleven  years  of  but  partial  success  in  business, 
he  removed  to  Warsaw,  the  county  seat,  taking  a  po- 
sition in  the  county  clerk's  office.  The  following  year 
his  friends,  discovering  in  him  qualities  fitted  for  that 
responsible  ofiice,  elected  him  county  clerk.  He  hon- 
orably discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  until  1856 — 
maintaining  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time  an  in- 
terest in  the  mercantile  business,  in  copartnership  with 
his  brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  Chipman  Brothers. 
He  remained  in  this  relation  for  a  period  of  about  ten 
years ;  he  was  also,  for  two  years,  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Warsaw,  a  free  banking  institution.  In  1S63  he  and 
William  C.  Graves,  now  the  cashier,  organized  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Warsaw,  and  Mr.  Chipman  was  elected 
its  president,  which  position  he  has  since  continued  to 
hold.  In  1S64  he  retired  from  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
has  since  given  his  entire  attention  to  the  duties  of  this 
responsible  office.  Mr.  Chipman  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  citizens  of  Kosciusko  County. 
Although  it  has  often  been  urged  upon  him,  he  has 
never  sought  political  favor.  He  has  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Republican  party,  to  which 
he  has  belonged  since  its  organization.  He  w^as  formerly 
an  old-line  Whig.  Me  is  quiet  and  unostentatious  in 
his  demeanor,  of  sound  business  qualifications,  and  un- 
questioned fidelity  and  probity.  He  has  been  twice 
married.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Indiana  he  married, 
on  the  25th  of  -September,  1837,  Miss  Louisa  Torrill, 
who  died  September  23,  1S66.  September  10,  1868,  he 
married  Miss  Alice  A.  Higley,  his  present  wife.  All 
the  children  of  his  first  marriage  died  in  infancy,  except- 
ing Henry  W.  Chipman,  who  volunteered  in  the  service 
of  his  country  during  the  Civil  War,  and  died  at  Tulla- 
homa,  Tennessee,  in  1864,  aged  sixteen  years.  From 
his  long  experience  in  monetary  and  commercial  afl^airs, 
Mr.  Chipman's  opinions  receive  much  consideration. 


IMOLBORN,  a.  R.,  lumber  merchant,  Michigan  City, 
■TlL  was  born  in  Canada,  December  9,  1847.  When  he 
->^  w'as  a  boy  of  four  years,  his  parents,  B.  Q.  and  Maiy 
cJ'  Colborn,  removed  to  Michigan ;  and  he  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state.  In 
1S63  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  30th  Michigan 
Infantry  at  Detroit ;  a  few  weeks  after  he  was  detailed 
headquarters'  clerk,  at  Fort  Gratiot,  Port  Huron ;  and 
shortly  after  he  was  made  commissary  of  the  regiment, 
holding  that  position  until  they  were  mustered  out.  He 
then  went  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  obtained  a  posi- 
tion as  bookkeeper.  He  afterwards  held  the  same  posi- 
tion at  Muskegon  ;  and  then  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 


rapidly  gained  experience  in  the  lumber  business,  and 
undertook  the  management  of  the  same  for  his  employers. 
In  1S71  he  removed  to  Michigan  City  ;  and,  having 
bought  out  the  interest  of  W.  B.  Hutchinson,  formed  a 
partnership  with  Thomas  L.  Hilbom  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, under  the  firm  name  of  Hilbom  &  Colborn.  The 
business  was  prosperous;  but  in  1873  '^^  partnership 
was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  Mr.  Colborn  then 
formed  a  partnership  with  R.  G.  Peters,  of  Manistee,  a 
man  recognized  as  one  of  the  shrewdest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  largest,  lumber  dealers  in  Michigan.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  business  continued  to  expand  yearly,  until 
the  firm  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  North- 
west;  its  financial  standing  and  business  energy  and 
skill  being  well  and  extensively  known.  Mr.  Peters 
retired  in  the  spring  of  1878,  leaving  Mr.  Colborn  to 
conduct  the  business  alone  ;  and  owing  to  his  thorough 
qualifications  he  continues  to  keep  up  its  position.  Start- 
ing with  only  fifteen  hundred  dollars  cash,  one  thousand  of 
which  he  paid  as  bonus  for  good  will  in  buying  out  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  he  has  conducted  the  financial  part  of  his 
business  so  .successfully  as  to  gain  for  himself  a  high  reputa- 
tion. His  business  is  constantly  increasing,  and  at  present 
aggregates  the  immense  sum  of  over  half  a  million  dollars 
yearly.  His  business  connections  extend  over  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  some  of  the  more  Western 
states.  He  carries  a  stock  of  from  five  to  ten  million 
feet  of  lumber,  and  is  to-day  the  largest  lumber  dealer 
in  Michigan  City.  His  sale  of  shingles  alone — one  of  his 
specialties — amounts  to  fifty  millions  a  year.  Integrity, 
perseverance,  tact,  and  skill,  have  made  Mr.  Colborn 
what  he  is — one  of  the  "  representative  men  of  Indiana." 
He  possesses  a  social  disposition  and  good  business  qual- 
ities;  upright,  sterling,  honest,  and  pleasant  in  manner 
and  address,  he  enjoys  above  all  things  the  society  of 
his  family.  February  14,  1872,  he  married  Katie  J. 
Wood.  Iler  family  are  all  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  are  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Michigan  City.  He  is  also  a  member  of  that  Church, 
and  is  superintendent  of  its  flourishing  Sabbath-school. 
In  1874  he  joined  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  has  since 
taken  the  degrees  of  Knight  Templar  and  Scottish  Rite. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  not  a  strong  partisan. 
Mr.  Colborn  has  one  daughter  of  five  years;  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  son  when  three  years  of  age. 


ij|0LE,  LEONIDAS  a.,  attorney,  of  Laporte,  Indi- 
\\\)  ana,  was  born  November  17,  1S34,  in  Broome, 
}/ ;,  Schoharie  County,  New  York.  He  removed  to 
'""••S'  Indiana  with  liis  father  in  the  spring  of  1835. 
Here  he  lived  on  a  farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  and  acquired  a  common  school  education.  In  1852 
he  left  home  and  entered  a  store,  in  which  he  remained 
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about  a  year.  Disliking  business,  lie  entered  a  law 
office  at  Monticello,  Indiana,  in  1853,  and  read  law- 
over  two  years,  eking  out  his  means  by  teaching  school 
in  winter,  licing  admitted  to  practice  in  January,  1S56, 
he  opened  an  office  at  Rensselaer,  Indiana.  U|)(>n  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  as  private  in 
the  9th  Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  until  December 
20,  1S64,  when  he  was  mustered  out  as  captain.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Greenbrier,  .Shiloh,  siege 
of  Corinth,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain,  Rcsaca,  and  Kenesaw 
M-juntain,  besides  many  skirmishes.  He  took  part  in 
the  whole  of  Sherman's  campaign  against  Atlanta. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  he  served  most 
of  the  time  as  staff  officer:  first,  on  the  staff  of  General 
W.  U.  H.izen,  of  Indiana;  second,  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Jefferson  C.  Davis,  and,  finally,  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral George  H.  Thomas.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
resumed  his  practice  at  Laporte.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  United  States  Circuit  Court  Commissioner  for 
Indiana,  and  register  in  bankruptcy.  His  first  vote  was 
cast  for  John  C.  Fremont  for  President,  in  1S56,  and  he 
has  ever  since  voted  with  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  converted  in  January,  1877,  under  the  ministrations 
of  Rev.  H.  W.  Krown,  evangelist.  The  following 
March  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  body.  Mr. 
Cole  is  an  active  worker  in  the  temperance  cause.  He 
married.  May  28,  1S57,  I.ucetta  V.  Henkle,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Benjamin  Henkle,  a  member  of  tlie  Indiana 
Legislature.     They  have  had    three  children,  of  whom 

JHfrOLFAX.  SCHUVLKR,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
TO  New  York,  March  23,  1S23.  The  death  of  his 
j^  father  and  sister  preceded  his  birth,  and  thus  he 
y^  became  the  only  child  of  his  widowed  mother. 
Ilis  grandfather.  General  William  Colfax,  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  in  1760.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  army,  and  was 
in  17S1  selected  by  General  Washington  as  captain 
commandant  of  the  guard  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
This  position  he  held  until  1783,  habitually  sitting  at 
(leneral  Washington's  table  and  holding  confidential  re- 
lations with  him.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  marrieil 
Hester  Schuyler,  a  cousin  of  General  Philip  Schuyler. 
(Jeneral  Washington  acted  as  godfather  to  their  first 
child,  conferring  on  it  his  own  name.  The  third  son  of 
General  Colfax  was  named  Schuyler;  he  became  teller 
in  the  Mechanics'  I'.anU  of  New  York  City,  but  died  in 
early  manhood,  bequeathing  his  name  and  legacy  to  his 
son,  Schuyler  Colfax,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
early  years  of  Mr.  Colfax  wore  spent  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  attended  the  public  seho.)ls  until   lie   was  ten 


years  old-  and  then  became  clerk  in  a  store.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  he  joined  the  tide  of  Western  emigra- 
tion, and  settled  in  New  Carlisle,  St.  Joseph  County, 
Indiana,  where  he  again  entered  a  store  as  clerk.  In 
1841  he  removed  to  South  Bend,  Indiana,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  deputy  county  auditor.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty-one  he  had  passed  two  winters  in 
Indianapolis  in  attendance  upon  the  Legislature,  as 
Senate  reporter  for  the  State  Journal.  In  1845  ^'^  ^' 
came  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley 
Register.  He  was  the  founder  of  this  paper,  and  con- 
tinued to  edit  and  publish  it  for  eighteen  years.  In  1S50 
he  was  elected  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  new 
Constitution  of  Indiana.  This  was  his  first  election  to 
office.  In  1851  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  Whig 
party  as  candidate  for  Congress.  This  nomination  was 
unsought,  unexpected,  and  unanimous.  His  competitor 
was  Dr.  Graham  N.  Fitch,  an  able  politician  and  a 
fine  speaker.  Mr.  Colfax  was  defeated  by  about 
two  hundred  votes,  claimed  by  his  friends  to  have  been 
illegal,  at  Michigan  City.  In  1852  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Scott  for  the  presidency.  He  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  this  convention.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  by  the  evr'- 
memorable  majority  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six 
votes,  although  the  same  district  in  the  previous  can- 
vass gave  a  Democratic  m.ajority  of  above  twelve  hun- 
dred. In  18^8  he  was  again  triumphantly  elected  to 
Congress.  This,  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  assembled 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1859,  and,  after  a  contest  of 
eight  weeks,  elected  William  Pennington,  ex-Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  as  speaker,  who  appointed  Mr.  Colfax 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post-offices  and  Post- 
roads.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Colfax  returned  to  his  home  at  South  Bend  and  resumed 
his  editorial  labors,  as  was  his  custom  during  the  recess 
of  Congress.  He  was  clectc<l  to  the  Thirty*sevenlh 
Congress,  a  special  session  of  which  was  called  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1861,  to  provide  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  .Mr.  Colfax  also  worked  with  energy  to  raise 
volunteers  and  to  procure  arms.  When  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress  met,  December  7,  1863,  it  was 
promptly  organized  by  electing  Mr.  Colfax  speaker  on 
the  first  ballot.  On  the  convening  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress,  Mr.  Colfax  was  elected  speaker  by  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  voles;  his  opponent,  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
New  York,  receiving  hut  thirty-six.  March  4,  1867,  on 
the  assembling  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  Mr.  Colfax 
was  fiir  the  third  time  chosen  speaker.  At  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  with  General  Grant  for  President,  Mr. 
Colfax  was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  he  retired  from  public  life  to  his  home  at  South 
Bend,    Indiana,    where    he  was  welcomed   by  a  general 
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reception  of  ten  thousand  people,  in  which  both  parties 
were  represented.  Having  received  eight  nominations 
and  seven  elections,  Mr.  Colfax  declined  the  prof- 
fer of  a  re-election  to  Congress.  He  has  devoted  his 
leisure  to  tl.e  delivery  of  lectures  oil  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  whom  he  was  so  inti- 
mately associated,  and  has  traveled  from  New  England 
to  California  while  engaged  in  this  work. 


tOLLINS,  FREDERICK  L.,  foreman  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Raihoatl  fuundr}-. 
Elkhart,  was  born  at  Canaan,  Connecticut,  on  the 
nth  of  April,  1S27.  His  father,  Burradge  Collins, 
an  old  settler  and  respected  citizen  of  Connecticut,  was 
born  at  Wethersfield,  in  that  state,  January  S,  17S7. 
He  served  as  a  private  in  the  War  of  1S12,  and  received 
an  honorable  discharge  at  the  close  of  that  desperate 
struggle.  He  married  Annie  Jacjuay,  a  native  of  Ca- 
naan, to  whom  were  born  six  children,  three  boys  and 
three  girls.  Frederick  Collins  is  the  youngest  child. 
His  education  ^^■as  obtained  in  Canaan,  at  a  common 
school,  which  he  left  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years. 
In  1842  he  became  an  aj>itrentice  to  the  jjuddler's  trade, 
in  Otis,  Massachusetts,  and  in  a  short  time  his  excel- 
■  lence  as  a  molder  of  iron  was  apparent.  During  his 
apprenticeship  he  served  three  years  at  Otis,  one  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  one  at  Norfolk,  Connecticut, 
one  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  and  one  at 
Falls  Village,  Connecticut.  From  Falls  Village  he  was 
called  to  Lime  Rock,  Connecticut,  where  he  became 
more  efficient  in  the  art  of  molding  and  founding,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  foreman  of  the  extensive 
works  of  the  Barnum-Richardson  Company,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  rare  ability  until  1S6S.  In  that 
year  his  reputation  had  reached  the  general  master  me- 
chanic and  general  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Road,  who  needed  the  services  of  just  such  a  man  for 
the  foundry  then  in  course  of  construction  at  Elkhart. 
These  gentlemen  visited  Mr.  Collins  at  Lime  Rock, 
and  were  successful  in  obtaining  his  services.  By  his 
industry  and  capability  Mr.  Collins  has  made  that  rail- 
road foundry  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  that  has 
ever  been  a  financial  success.  He  has  the  general 
supervision  of  thirty-five  expert  molders.  Since  he  has 
lived  in  Elkhart  Mr.  Collins  has  built  a  fine  residence, 
and  has  also  purchased  a  dairy  farm  ;  the  latter  is  under 
the  care  of  Chester  Wentworth,  who  is  said  to  be  the  best 
farmer  of  Northern  Indiana.  Mr.  Collins  married,  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1850,  Mary  Decker,  of  Hillsdale, 
New  York..  They  have  had  three  children:  Tila  .\., 
born  January  14,  1S51  ;  Francis  D.,  born  Feliruary  27, 
1853;  and  Mary  Luelln,  liorn  June  27,  1S55.  Mr.  Col- 
lins is  an  indulgent   father;   he  is  much    beloved   by  his 


family  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  lie  is  a 
man  of  strong  personal  characteristics,  good  nnture<l, 
genial,  liberal,  and  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  Elkhart. 


fOQUILLARD,  ALEXIS,  manufacturer,  capitalist, 
and  land-owner.  South  Bend,  was  born  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  April  27,  1825.  The  Coquiliards  are  a 
long-lived  race,  and  the  family  name  is  prominently 
connected  with  the  early  development  of  Michigan  and 
Northern  Indiana.  Benjamin  Cotjuillard,  pin',  in  early 
life  married  Sophia  Andre.  They  were  both  natives  of 
Detroit,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  1S29,  when 
they  removed  to  St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana.  From 
this  union  resulted  the  birth  of  the  gentleman  whose 
life  forms  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Alexis  Coquil- 
lard,  senior,  the  head  of  the  family  in  America,  was 
stationed  in  St.  Joseph  County,  as  an  employe  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not 
another  white  man  in  that  vicinity.  He  afterwards 
founded  the  wealthy  and  enterprising  city  of  .South 
Bend.  In  1S40,  while  yet  St.  Joseph  County  was  a  wil- 
derness, zealous  lepresentatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — men  who  knew  neither  danger  nor  fatigue  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  self-imposed  missions — 
pushed  their  way  into  its  wild,  unbroken  fastness,  and 
there  began  laying  the  foundation  of  Notre  Dame  Col- 
lege. The  first  name  inscribed  upon  its  rolls  was  that 
of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who  piloted  ihem  across 
the  river  when  in  search  of  the  grounds.  Some  years 
later  the  stories  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  California, 
which  floated  through  the  country  in  1S49,  dazzled  the 
imagination  of  the  young  man,  and  he  determined  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  El  Dorado  of  the  West ; 
and,  though  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  became  one 
of  the  band  of  Argonauts  who  in  that  year  sought  the 
golden  shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  remained  there  nine 
months,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  Re- 
turning to  Indiana,  he  purchased  a  farm,  which  he  sold 
in  1854.  He  then  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
and  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  which  has  occupied  his 
attention  until  the  present  time  to  a  great  extent.  He 
kept  on  increasing  his  landed  possessions  until  1865, 
when  he  established  the  Coquillard  Wagon  Works. 
This  business  he  gradually  increased,  until  his  sales 
amount  to  three  thousand  vehicles  annually.  The  tim- 
ber from  which  these  are  constructed  comes  from  a 
large  tract  of  timber  land,  of  two  thousand  acres,  located 
in  the  same  county,  on  which  he  established  a  steam 
saw-mill  at  an  early  day.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a 
splendid  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  a  short  di.stance 
from  the  city  limits,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  as  if  his  wealth  was  seemingly  limitless,  Mr. 
C.jnuillard,   in    addition    to  the  above  resources,   is    the 
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owner  of  some  forty  llou^^■^  in  tlic  city  of  Soiuh  Benil, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  unimprovd.!  real  estate.  He 
also  o%vns  lanil  in  Michigan,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  some 
of  the  territories.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
business  operations,  and  in  few  hands  could  wealth  more 
properly  be  placed.  He  uses  it  like  a  man  of  sense 
and  judgment.  Socially,  Mr.  Coquillard  is  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  men.  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  his  nature  are  strength  of  purpose,  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  and  love  of  right  and  truth.  He 
tikes  an  active  interest  in  all  enterprises  promotive  of 
tlie  public  good  or  the  difl'usion  of  knowledge.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  perseverance,  and  when 
he  once  undertakes  a  thing  seems  to  know  no  such  word 
as  fail,  h'ive  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  he  is  blessed 
with  an  excellent  constitution,  and  looks  the  very  pic- 
ture of  healih.  He  is  still  a  bachelor,  "heart  whole 
and  fancy  free."  In  explanation — or,  rather,  justifica- 
tion— of  this  fact,  Mr.  Coquillard  states  when  young 
he  was  too  poor  to  contemplate  matrimony,  and  is  now 
too  busy  to  think  of  it.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics, 
and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  wealthiest  man 
in  .St.  Joseph  County.  He  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  all 
charities,  and  is  a  man  whose  sterling  worth  is  felt  in 
the  community  in  which  he  resides. 


IvORBIN,  HORACE,  attorney-at-law  in  Plymouth, 
h  was  born  in  Tioga  County,  New  York,  on  the  2Ist 
'\^3i  of  May,  1827.  He  is  of  English  and  Irish  descent, 
''"'^fi  and  is  the  son  of  Horace  and  Frances  Corbin  ;  the 
father  died  when  the  boy  was  an  infant.  His  education 
was  as  good  as  a  country  school  at  lliat  time  afforded. 
He  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  during  the  winter, 
but  was  obliged  to  labor  on  a  farm  in  the  sumAicr. 
Every  opportunity  was  improved,  and  the  knowledge  he 
then  attained  was  superior  to  what  boys  usually  carry 
away  from  school.  When  he  left  home,  at  nineteen,  he 
attended  the  academy  in  Owcgn  for  two  terms.  He 
owed  this  to  the  kindness  of  his  uncle,  James  Wright, 
a  banker  of  that  place,  but  he  was  himself  .able  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  expenses  by  teaching  winters.  At  twenty- 
one  he  removed  to  Wyoming  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  read  law  with  John  Rrisbin,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  attorneys  of  the  state,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  two  years  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  a  most  thorough  examination  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  W'hile  he  was  studying  he 
joined  an  uncle,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  in  a  con- 
tr.act  for  constructing  a  portion  of  the  North  Branch 
Canal,  .\fter  passing  his  examination  he  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  contract  and  came  West,  settling  at 
Plymouth,  In<liana.  by  the  ailvice  of  Judge  .Stanficld,  of 
South    Itend.   and   imnu-dialely    entering  upon   the  prac- 


tice of  his  profession,  with  the  usual  experience  of  a 
young  lawyer.  In  1852  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney, and  in  1S62  he  was  chosen  to  the  stale  Senate, 
where  he  served  four  sessions.  In  1S73,  when  I'lynmuth 
first  became  a  city,  he  was  elected  its  mayor — receiving 
for  this  position  the  support  of  both  political  parlies — 
and  gave  excellent  sati.sfaction.  His  energy  and  ability 
in  organizing  and  establishing  a  city  government,  and 
his  impartiality  in  enforcing  its  laws,  won  the  approba- 
tion of  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  the  spring  of  1S75  '"^ 
was  tendered  by  Governor  Hendricks  the  a|)pointment 
of  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which  he  accepted,  fill- 
ing the  ofiiee,  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  district,  until  the  fall  of  1S76,  when  he  was 
named  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  same  position. 
The  nomination  in  the  convention  was  unanimous,  but 
his  election  was  prevented  by  personal  enmity,  from 
purely  selfish  motives,  and  with  a  large  use  of  money. 
.Since  that  time  he  has  continued  in  practice,  which  is 
now  quite  extensive,  and  is  considered  the  head  of  his 
profession  in  the  city,  and  is,  with  all  that  the  term  im- 
plies, a  good  lawyer.  He  is  also  one  of  the  firm  of  H. 
Corbin  &  Co.,  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  He 
has  under  his  supervision  two  large  farms,  and  takes 
great  pleasure  in  his  agricultural  duties — a  taste  which 
he  acquired  when  a  boy.  Judge  Corbin  was  one  of  the 
early  secretaries  of  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago 
Railroad.  He  h.as  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  has  taken  every 
degree  up  to  that  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  When  the 
Plymouth  Commandcry  was  organized  he  was  one  of 
its  charter  members  and  generalissimo,  in  the  way  of 
business,  he  has  traveled  much  over  the  United  States. 
For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  a  communicant  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  In  political  matters  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
jiarly.  He  is  thoroughly  public-spirited;  is  pnmiinent 
in  all  matters  of  interest  to  his  town  or  county, 
especially  in  the  way  of  public  improvements,  and  is 
.always  found  on  the  .side  of  right  and  of  moral  reform. 
His  personal  appearance  is  manly  .and  dignified,  and  he 
is  genial  and  courteou.s.  The  upright  of  the  commu- 
nity esteem  him,  and  he  is  beloved  by  his  family.  Of 
the  strictest  integrity,  honor,  and  uprightness,  he  has 
accumulated  a  competent  fortune.  He  was  married,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1855.  to  Catharine  Houghton,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Houghton,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and 
first  county  treasurer,  of  Marshall  County,  an  English- 
man who  came  to  this  country  when  young,  and  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  Rush  County,  afterwards  removing 
to  Marshall  County,  lie  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  Indiana  to  the  London  exhibition  of  1851.  Judge 
Corbin  has  five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Manfred  H., 
has  been  for  the  past  three  years  a  partner  in  his 
father's  oflice ;  the  second   is  attending  Racine  College. 
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sickne-is,  and  fui  t«o  yiais  lie  was  a  great  >.iil\erer  fium 
aslhma.  In  ti>iise(|tK-nce  nf  llii,  and  llie  iuilueemenls 
held  1)111  al  La|.nile,  lie  dispose.!  ..f  Ids  inleiesls,  re- 
signed his  |>i)Mnnn  as  |)iisMi)aster — to  which  he  ha<l 
lieen  a[i|)uiiiled  liy  I'resiilenl  Lincoln  in  iSol— and  iiii- 
mediatcly  iciuoved  tn  the  latter  place,  succeeding  Doc- 
tor Teegarden.  i''roin  the  lieginiiing  his  practice  was 
large,  and  it  has  since  greatly  cxtendeil,  even  reaching 
some  I'f  the  north-western  states  I>y  eoirespiniilence.  He 
has  also  again  engaged  in  ihe  drug  hiisiness.  These 
occtipalion-  have  combined  to  give  him  a  hancKimie 
competence,  and  they  have  eiiaMed  him  to  indulge  | 
his  tastes  for  rare  and  instructive  hooks,  a  love  for 
which  has  never  left  him.  Desir.iu..  liowever,  of  givinu' 
others  the  opportunity  for  increasing  llieir  store  of 
knowledge,  he  has  devoted  both  time  and  means  to  the 
establishment  and  successful  continuance  of  the  Laporte 
Library  and  Natural  History  Association,  over  «'hich  he 
presided  for  twelve  years,  and  which  has  done  much  10 
deveU>p  a  sound  literary  taste  in  that  community.  He 
has  l)cen  a  Master  Mason  since  1S56.  He  became  a 
Royal  Arch  .M.isnn  in  1S71,  a  Knight  Templar  ami 
a  Knight  of  Malta  in  1S71,  a  Royal  and  Select  Mas- 
ter in  1S7J,  and  i^  now  Eminent  Commander  of  La- 
pm'tc  C')niman«leiy,  No.  12.  He  became  a  Sublime 
Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret,  Thirty-second  Degree,  in 
1S66.  and  is  regularly  aft'dialed  in  the  Consistory  at 
Indianapolis.  He  « as  l>rought  up  m  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  |s„melimes  called  Campbellilel  Church,  but 
afterward-,  cntertainiug  more  liberal  views  than  those 
of  that  Church,  he  joined  with  others  of  bke  belief  and 
e.lablislied  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Laporle, 
their  motto  being,  "Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man." 
The  Doctor  has  a  class  of  adults  in  the  Sabbath-scho<d, 
whom  he  lectures  each  Sunday  aflcrnoon,  his  chief 
sitbject  being  sociology,  f.dl.iwing  the  lead  <.f  such 
men  .is  Herbert  Spencer,  Tyndall,  an.I  Draper;  his  great 
point  being  to  ini]ires,  upon  the  cla-s  that  every  thing 
in  social  science  and  social  policy  is  governed  by  li.xed 
and  ininuilable  law-.  At  a  very  early  age  his  sympa- 
thies were  enliste.l  m  behalf  ..f  Ihe  African  slave;  he 
became  an  active  .Miolilioni,!,  and  when  but  ten  years 
old  accompaniei'  his  father  on  his  hrst  trip  on  the 
"Underground  Railroad."  Kor  fifteen  years  of  his 
after  life  he  was  a  conduelor  on  that  route,  in  active 
service,  guiding  many  hundie.ls  of  rtying  fugitives  from 
Southern  slavery  to  the  land  of  free. lorn,  Canada  ;  and 
he  strove  earnestly  lo  ameliorale  iheir  condilion,  as  well 
as  lo  cfTcct  llieir  liberalmn.  The  ihrilling  inci<lenls, 
narrow  escapes,  and  races  for  life  and  bberly,  wouhl  till 
a  large  vcdumc.  The  I'lr^l  v,.ie  easi  by  Doclor  Dakin 
was  lor  Marlin  Van  I'.uien  and  Chailes  Francis  Adams 
in  1S4S,  .m  Ihe  rree-soil  ticket.  He  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  |)arly  on  its  organization  in  1S56.  and 
has  been   idenlified  will,   it   ev.r    since.      In    September, 


1S52,  he  was  mariieil  lo  Martha  \V.  Allen,  daughlcr  of 
Abraham  Allen,  one  of  the  earliest  an<l  mo^i  noieil 
(^)Haker  Abolilioni-is  of  Southern  Ohio;  a  man  »h.i  for 
many  yeais  refused  l.i  use,  either  for  himself  or  his 
family,  any  of  the  pioduets  of  slave  labor.  He  was  the 
true  friend  of  the  poor,  weak,  and  oppres-e<l  of  all 
classes  or  nationalities,  and  his  Infuse  was  iheir  resort. 
"Mud  Caslle,"  as  his  house  was  called,  was  the  most 
important  and  mosi  frequenled  station  on  the  "Undci- 
grountl  Road  "  between  the  Oliirt  River  and  ihe  Can- 
ada line.  In  this  lalxir,  too,  he  enjoyed  ihe  heaily 
co-opcralion  of  his  family.  Doclor  Dakiii  has  two 
sons,  aged  respectively  fourteen  and  eighteen.  He  is  a 
splendid  man,  physically,  menially,  and  morally.  He 
IS  well  read,  not  only  in  his  own  profession,  in  which 
he  slanils  among  the  highe-l  in  the  stale,  and  we  may 
say  in  the  wdiole  counti-y.  but  also  on  alm<.>si  all  other 
subjects,  particularly  in  natural  philosophy,  natural  his- 
tory, and  social  science.  His  society  is  much  sought 
for.  and  his  conversation  abounds  in  pleasant  anec- 
dotes, thrilling  reminiscences,  and  stories  of  the  lime 
of  slavery,  in  which  he  had  scj  important  a  pari.  He 
IS  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  111  which  he  lives, 
not  being  one  of  those  who  prove  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  that  a  prophet  is  "without  honor  in  his  own 
country,"  for  those  who  know  him  best  esteem  him 
most.  Doctor  Uakin  would  lellecl  honor  upon  any 
community.  He  is  strict  in  his  habits,  using  neither 
inlo.\icaling  drinks  nor  tobacco,  taking  his  cold  hath 
daily,  winter  and  summer,  and  enjoying  gooii  health, 
good  spirits,  and  a  clear  conscience. 


jnAVENFORT,  nF.NJAMIN  I..,  late  Senator  from 
•));|;  Klkbari  Counly,  Indian.i,  and  piesidenl  of  ihe  First 
^\,  Naliimal  ISank  of  Elkhart,  was  born  111  Shelby 
Ve'i  Counly,  Ohio,  July  2,  1S24.  His  falhei,  Abraham 
Davenport,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  a  farmer.  His 
mother,  Penelope  ( Griffith  1  Davenport,  was  from  Mary- 
land. Their  family  consisted  of  three  daughters  and 
eight  sons.  Penjamin  I..  Davenport.  Ihe  tenth  child 
and  seventh  s.m.  remaineil  on  his  falher's  farm  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  during  which  lime  he  .allen.led 
district  school.  Then  he  went  to  Pi.pia,  Ohio,  and  en- 
g.aged  in  mercaniile  business  as  clerk,  remaining  tinlil 
Ihe  winter  of  1S42-43,  when  he  removed  to  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  He  was  eng.aged  as  a  clerk  ihere  for  about 
two  years.  In  1S46,  in  I'artncrshij)  with  his  oldei 
brolher.  John,  he  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  trade.  They 
remained  together  about  ^wn  years.  For  one  year  afler- 
w  aids  P.enjamin  L.  Davenport  conlinued  the  business,  and 
then  fonn..l  a  partnership  with  J.  R.  P.eardsley.  which 
existed  until  his  death.  The  two  were  c<pial  partners 
in  the  mercaniile  busine-s,   which   they  discontinued  in 
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1S63,  and  the  fluuruig-mill,  which  is  still  going.  When 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Elkhart  was  organized 
they  were  stockholders,  and  in  1S68  Henjamin  L.  Dav- 
enport was  chosen  president.  In  1S6S  they  bought 
the  paper-mill  of  Charles  Beardsley,  which  has  since 
been  improved  for  the  production  of  print  and  wrap- 
ping paper.  They  also  built  some  of  the  handsomest 
blocks  in  Elkhart,  among  which  is  the  Clifton  Block, 
which  was  burned,  but  soon  relniilt.  In  1S73  they 
erected  the  large  paper-mill  on  the  St.  Joseph  Hy- 
draulic Works,  that  produces  print  paper  exclusively. 
Mr.  Davenport  had  the  most  elegant  residence  in  Elk- 
hart, which  he  built  on  one  of  the  most  pleasant  sites 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  He  was 
married,  in  Elkhart,  in  1S50,  to  Miss  Sarah  Frances 
Beardsley,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Beardsley, 
the  original  proprietor  and  earliest  settler  of  Elkhart; 
and  they  had  five  daughters.  Carrie,  the  oldest,  is  the 
wife  of  William  S.  Rowland,  a  wdiolesale  merchant  of 
Denver,  Colorado.  Mr.  Davenjiort  was  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  being  the  first 
to  join  the  order  in  Elkhart.  He  was  initiated  by 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  1848.  He  was  a  stanch  Re- 
publican and  always  acted  with  that  party.  He  n  as 
several  times  called  upon  to  fill  offices  of  trust  for  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  the  fall  of  1S78 
was  elected  to  represent  the  county  of  Elkhart  in  the 
Indiana  .state  Senate  by  a  most  flattering  majority, 
sliowing  a  popularity,  which  had  grown  from  his  up- 
rightness, that  was  to  liim  a  gratification  and  surprise. 
He  was  always  highly  esteemed.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1S80.  It  was  a  cause  of  deep 
sorrow  and  regret  to  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  cliaracter  and  noble  impulses. 
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fI]|EFREES,  JOSEPH  H.,  ex-Congressman,  of  Go- 
shen,  Elkhart  County,  Indiana,  was  born  i\Iay  13, 
«|J&  1812,  in  Siiarta,  White  County,  Tennessee.  He  is 
■?i)o  the  second  son  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  of 
fames  and  Margaret  (Dougherty)  Defrees.  The  former 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  where,  in  youth,  he  learned 
the  hatter's  trade.  The  ancestor  of  the  family  in  this 
country  was  one  of  three  brothers,  who,  dining  ijlle  of 
the  numerous  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots,  tied  from 
France  to  Holland,  thence  to  America,  just  before  tlie 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  broilier 
established  himself  in  New  York,  another  in  ^'irginia, 
and  the  third  in  North  Carolina.  Joseph  H.  Defrees's 
grandfather  was  born  in  America,  and  ]iarticipated  in 
ihe  struggle  for  our  national  independence.  He  was  a 
ship  carpenter,  and  at  one  time,  when  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  government,  was  taken  jirisoner.  with 
several   otliers,    by   a   llrilisl,   cruiser.      Thev   were   traiis- 


[  ferred  to  the  enemy's  vessel,  and  at  first  were  ironed 
and  kept  in  close  confinement.  They  were  siibse- 
(|uently  released  from  their  fetters,  however,  and 
allowed  to  go  above  and  lounge  about  the  deck.  One 
day,  while  the  crew  and  marines  were  at  their  meals, 
and  their  arms  stacked,  the  prisoners  seized  the  guns, 
secured  and  put  their  captors  in  irons,  and,  taking 
command  of  the  ship,  ran  her  into  port  as  a  prize. 
The  exploit  was  heralded  all  over  the  country,  and 
excited  great  enthusiasm  and  admiration.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  i\Ir.  Defrees  settleil  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  married  Miss  Mary  Start,  an  English  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Miami  County,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, lie  died  at  an  advanced  age,  an  honored 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  highly  esteemed 
in  the  community.  His  second  son,  James  Defrees, 
father  of  the  suljject  of  this  sketch,  after  learning  his 
trade,  left  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee. He  aflerwards  removed  to  Sparta,  where  he 
married.  After  residing  there  some  years,  he  went  to 
Miami  County,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  business.  Mrs. 
Defrees  having  died,  leaving  nine  children,  he  married 
Mrs.  Mary  (Frost)  Rollin,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil- 
dren. He  was  appointed  postmaster  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  held  the  position  several 
years.  In  1S35  he  removed  to  Elkhart  County,  near 
Goshen,  Indiana,  wdiere  lie  carried  on  a  farm.  He  died 
in  1S4S,  in  Syracusu,  Kosciusko  County.  He  was  an 
exemplary  man,  and  although  not  a  member  of  any 
Church  possessed  strong  religious  convictions.  The  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  sketch  enjoyed  in  early  boyliood 
only  such  educational  advantages  as  were  then  to  be 
obtained  by  an  irregular  attendance  at  a  common  school 
for  about  three  months  of  each  year.  When  he  was 
seven  years  old  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Piqua, 
Ohio,  and  at  fourteen  engaged  with  an  uncle  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  lilacksmith's  trade,  serving  for  tliree 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  abandoned  the 
trade,  and  entered  the  printing-office  of  the  Piijua 
Gazelle,  where  he  lemaincd  until  1S31.  He  then, 
at  the  solicitation  of  an  uncle,  left  Ohio  with  his 
brother,  J.  D.  Defrees,  and  established  the  Xorlh-eciUyn 
rioncei;  at  South  Bend,  Indiana.  This  paper  advocated 
the  principles  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  the  first 
published  north  of  Indianapolis  or  west  of  Detroit.  In 
1S33  Mr.  Defrees  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  his 
brother  and  came  to  Goshen,  wliere  he  opened  a  store 
of  general  supplies.  Goshen  then  consisted  of  about 
forty  log  cabins,  three  stores,  a  log  hotel,  and  about  two 
hundred  wdiite  inhabitants,  the  entire  population  of  the 
county  consisting  of  but  a  few  hundred  while  people. 
Goods  were  carted  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  subsequently 
slu]iped  bv  Ihe  lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  wdierc    they  were    reshipped    in  small    boats  and 
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taken  U|i  tlic  river  as  far  as  practicaljlc.  Shorlly  afler 
Ihi;  arrival  of  ^^r.  nefrces  at  Gosbeii  he  was  appointcil 
county  agent  Iiy  the  county  coniiiiissiiniers,  lo  sell  town 
lots,  and  to  sLlllc  with  the  contractors  wlui  had  erected 
the  first  courlhon^e  in  Klkhart  Connly.  In  1835,  llie 
(>nice  of  slierill  heing  vacant,  he  was  appointed  by  llie 
Governor  lo  fdl  that  position  until  the  next  election, 
when  he  was  elected  ft)r  the  ensuing  term,  and  was  re- 
ok'ctcd  f..r  ihe  one  following.  Although  his  parly  at 
lliat  lime  \v,is  in  iho  minoniy  Iiy  alioul  four  hundred, 
he  was  elccleil  liy  a  haiuUonie  majorily.  In  1S40  he 
was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Kepresenlative  to  the  stale 
Legislature,  and  was  ilefealed  by  only  about  forty  vo^es. 
This  defeat  was  partly  due  to  his  illness,  which  com- 
jielled  him  lo  witiKiraw  from  tlie  canvass  some  days  be- 
fore the  election,  thus  giving  his  oppcment  great  advan- 
t.igc.  In  1S49  '"-'  "■•■'s  elected  as  Kepresentalive  lo  the 
Lower  House,  and  served  for  one  term,  local  issues  hav- 
ing contributed  lo  his  success.  In  1S50  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  stale  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  year?,. 
While  in  the  Legisl.tuuc,  Mr.  Defrees  originated  an<l 
inuoiluced  the  Iiill  pmviding  for  the  free-banking  sys- 
tem of  the  stale.  It  wa^  based  upon  jirinciplcs  seeming 
the  bill-holder  against  lo,s,  and  was  very  popular  for  a 
time,  but,  through  the  maladministration  of  stale  of- 
ficials. It  aflerwanls  fell  into  disreiiute.  Mr.  Defrees 
was  educated  in  the  Wliig  -diool  of  jiolitics,  but  on  the 
dissolution  of  lli.ii  paily  allied  himself  with  the  Repub- 
licans, and  in  i.S()4  received  the  nomination  on  that 
ticket  for  Congress,  from  the  district  comprising  ihe 
C(ninlies  of  Steuben,  De  Kalh,  Noble,  Lagrange,  .\llen, 
Kosciusko,  Elkhart,  and  Whitley.  His  competitor  was 
the  Democratic  incumbent.  After  a  warmly  contested 
canvass,  his  election  was  secured  by  a  gratifying  majority, 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  December,  1SO5,  iluring  the  re- 
construction of  the  South.  Mr.  Deficcs  introduced  a 
bill  in  ihe  House  of  Repvescntalivcs  providing  that  all 
persons  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  governmenl, 
and  who  had  been  educated  at  the  nation's  expense, 
or  had  held  public  office  under  the  governmenl, 
should  be  forever  afterwards  diMpialified  from  hold- 
ing any  official  poMtion  under  the  government.  This 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who 
referred  it  lo  the  Commillee  on  Reconstruction,  and  Us 
principles,  after  some  mollifications,  were  incorporated  111 
Ihc  Reconsiruction  Act.  The  importance  of  this  mea-.- 
ure  was  at  once  recognized  by  olher  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  heartily  approved  by  the  people  of  the 
loyal  stales,  and  subsequent  events  have  proved  its  wis- 
dom.  In  1S72  Mr.  Defrees  was  .ngain  relumed  lo  the 
Legislature.  While  a  member  of  this  body  he  was 
ni.lustrious,  energetic,  and  watchful  of  the  public  inter- 
ests. His  parly  was  in  the  minority,  hence  his  oppor- 
tunities for  distinction  were  limiieil.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  for  the  Organization  of  the  Slate 


Courts,  and  that  of  W.ays  and  Means.  Not  possessing 
great  rhetorical  powers,  his  labor  in  Congress  was  con- 
fined more  lo  acts  than  speech-making,  although,  when 
he  did  spe.ak,  Ills  thorough  understanding  of  ihe  sub- 
ject, his  candid  and  logical  manner  of  presenting  his 
views,  secured  for  him  the  respectful  attention  of  ihe 
House.  Mr.  Defrees  continued  in  Ihe  mercanlile  trade 
in  (loshen  for  forty  years,  in  connection  with  which  he 
carried  on  a  mill  at  Syracuse,  Kosciusko  County,  for 
twenty-one  years,  closing  it  in  1868.  He,  with  others, 
established  a  bank,  under  the  state  law,  in  1854:  this  was 
merged  into  the  First  National  Bank  in  1863,  .Mr.  De- 
frees  filling  the  position  of  cashier  for  some  time.  lie 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  City  National  Bank, 
of  which  he  is  a  stockholder  and  director,  and  was 
one  year  president.  He  was  active  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Goshen  Hydraulic  Works,  in  which  he 
still  holds  an  interest.  In  1868  he  built  a  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  which  he  managed, 
ill  partnership  with  his  son,  F.  li.  Defrees,  moie  lo 
occupy  his  mind  than  to  increase  his  income ;  his 
long  and  .active  business  life  having  established  habits 
of  industry  that  would  render  idleness  insupportable. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michi- 
gan Railroad,  and  was  Us  first  presidcnl.  .Mr.  Defrces's 
business  career  is  a  noticeable  illustration  of  those  sound 
and  correct  [irinciples  that  insure  success,  and  of  those 
genial  and  kindly  traits  of  character  that  retain  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  public.  He  was  married, 
in  1S32,  lo  Mary  \.  McKinncy,  daughter  of  John  U. 
and  sister  of  Frank  C.  .McKinney,  ex-member  of  Con- 
gress, by  whom  he  had  six  children.  James  M.  mar- 
ried Victoria  Holton  and  h.xs  one  child,  Joseph  H.  He 
graduated  at  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
and  subsequently  attended  the  Cambridge  Law  .School, 
Massachusetts,  and  commenced  practice  at  (ioslien.  Mr. 
Defrees  has  a  full  anil  robust  frame,  and  a  constitution 
seemingly  unbroken  by  his  many  years  of  mental  and 
physical  toil.  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  life,  scarcely 
a  wrinkle  lines  his  face,  and  ihe  almost  total  absence  of 
gray  hairs  would  indicate  his  age  at  nearer  forty-five. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  a  commu- 
nicant and  an  active  worker  in  the  Methodist  P^piscopal 
Church.  He  is  always  /oremost  in  advocating  any  re- 
forms contributing  to  the  material  and  moral  benefit 
of  the  community  111  «hieli  he  dwells.  He  has  lived 
to  see  Goshen  grow  from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of 
fi\e  thousand  inhabitants,  with  fine  business  blocks 
and  magnificent  dwellings;  and  the  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  with  but  a  few  hundred  scattered  settlers, 
become  a  county  rich  in  beautiful  farms  and  improve- 
ments. In  his  partial  retirement  Irom  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life  he  now  views  with  jiride  and  satisfaction 
the  j>rospcrity  of  the  city  and  county,  and  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  this  wondrous  change. 
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gj|?|OMAlNE,  SAMUEL  B.,  of  Bristol,  one  of  the 
j|^  oldest  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  that  place, 
■y^J_  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
'G)tf  "'^^  born  on  the  3d  of  June,  iSoS.  His  father, 
Jacob  Romaine,  was  a  teacher,  and  kept  a  private 
school  in  the  metropolis  of  America  for  over  forty  years. 
The  son  was  instructed  under  the  supervision  of  his 
father,  attending  school  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 
He  then  entered  a  boot  and  shoe  store,  owned  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Sammins,  with  wliom  he  remained  a  year, 
when  he  was  indentured  as  an  apprentice,  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  six  years  in  learning  the  tailor's  trade,  with 
Archibald  J.  Calhoun.  Five  years  of  his  term  were 
served,  but  his  sixth  he  purchased  from  his  employer. 
He  was  at  that  time  twenty  years  old.  He  then  re- 
ceived an  offer  to  go  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  be- 
came the  foreman  of  a  clothing  store  owned  by  A.  & 
A.  Clark,  at  Cheran,  continuing  with  thein  six  months, 
and  afterwards  returning  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
employed  by  Isaac  Averill,  a  prominent  clothing  mer- 
chant. Soon  after  attaining  his  majority  he  went  to  the 
island  of  Nantucket,  engaging  there  in  business  as  a  mer- 
chant tailor.  In  1S36  he  came  back  to  New  York,  but 
was  engaged  in  trade  only  a  few  months  when  he  was 
seized  by  the  passion  for  emigration,  and  came  West. 
He  arrived  in  Elkhart  County,  Indiana,  in  October  of" 
that  year,  having  necessarily  consumed  two  weeks  in  the 
passage  from  New  York.  He  remained  in  Bristol  and 
Mishawaka  until  the  month  of  January,  1837,  when  he 
returned  to  New  York  by  stage  through  Detroit.  Can- 
ada, Buffalo,  and  Utica,  and  thence  by  railroad  to 
Albany,  a  distance  of  ninety-six  miles,  on  one  of  the 
three  or  four  roads  of  that  kind  then  in  existence  in 
this  country.  From  Albany  he  proceeded  by  stage  to 
his  place  of  destination.  He  remained  in  New  York 
and  Nantucket  among  his  friends  until  the  next  July, 
when  he  purchased  a  stock  of  goods  in  Boston,  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  Bristol,  occupying  the  building 
now  used  by  C.  F.  Johnston,  and  after  that  time  was 
closely  identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
town  of  Bristol  and  Elkhart  County.  In  1S60  he  dis- 
posed of  his  mercantile  interests,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  cotton  business  in  New  York  for  a  few  months, 
then  taking  up  the  produce  trade  in  Bristol,  in  which 
he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1S64  he 
was  active  in  organizing  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Elkhart,  holding  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  its  stock, 
and  being  chosen  one  of  its  directors.  From  1S64  till 
his  decease  his  attention  was  wholly  occupied  in  con- 
ducting a  large  and  extensive  mercantile  business,  act- 
ing as  insurance  agent,  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
merchant.  United  States  express  agent,  and  having  a 
loan  and  general  collection  office.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  project  to  develop  a 
water  power  on  the  St.  Joseph   River  at  Bristol,  having 


been  one  of  the  principal  stockholders,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Nonpariel  Mills  and  Bristol  Furniture  Manufac- 
turing Company.  He  was  married  in  the  month  of 
September,  1832,  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Coffin,  of  Nantucket, 
a  lady  of  culture  and  position,  to  whom  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  indebted  for  those  habits  of  industry  so 
necessary  to  a  successful  business  man.  The  result  of 
this  union  was  one  child,  Alfred,  who  when  he  attained 
his  majority  became  clerk  on  a  steamljoat  in  Matagorda 
Bay,  Texas,  where  he  lost  his  life  by  drowning  during 
one  of  those  terrible  simoons  that  sweep  that  port.  His 
wife  died  in  Texas,  where  she  had  gone  to  retrieve  her 
health,  after  having  been  an  invalid  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1S60  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Cornelia  Lee,  a 
lady  of  high  merits,  by  whom  he    had  one  son.     Both 

I  remain  to  deplore  his  loss.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1S7S,  after  a  short  illness.  He  had 
nearly    attained    the    ag5    of    threescore    and    ten,    only 

I  lacking  about  six  weeks  of  reaching  the  full  period. 
He  left,  besides  his  wife  and  son,  a  brother  and  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Andrew  Aitkin,  of  Bristol. 
He  was  a  liberal  and  indulgent  man,  always  quick  to 
perceive  merit  and  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  upright 
and  honorable.  He  was  diligent  and  enterprising,  and 
his  mind  was  one  formed  in  the  best  school.  The  com- 
munity will  long  mourn  his  loss. 


j^  IMPSON,  MAJOR  JOHN  ECCLES,  formerly  of 
(jn)  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  now  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
t'-i'   was  born  near  Londonderry,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 

■iy  November  I,  1839.  His  ancestors  w-ere  soldiers, 
many  of  them  having  performed  deeds  of  valor  in  the 
various  wars  which  distracted  Ireland  during  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Scotch-Iri.sh  extraction. 
In  1S40  the  family  emigrated  to  America,  and  the  father 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  in  New  York  City.  He 
lost  money,  however,  and  in  1S43  turned  his  attention  to 
the  West,  and  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  building  light-houses  for  the  government. 
He  afterwards  became  interested  in  the  IMichigan  Central 
Railroad,  and  removed  to  Michigan  City,  Indiana.  There 
John  E.  Simpson  attended  school.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Eccles,  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind, 
and  to  her  inslruciions  much  of  his  success  is  due.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  years  he  commenced  selling  the  Chicago 
papers,  and  soon  after  obtained  a  position  as  messenger 
boy  in  a  telegraph  office,  where  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  employers  by  his  prompt  attention  to  business.  Fie 
also  learned  the  system  of  telegraphing  ;  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  operator  at  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  received  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  After 
serving   in   this  cnp.Tcity  live  years,  he  engaged  with   the 
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Michigan  Centr.il,  M  a  salary  of  sixly  ilollars  per  month.  1 
Two  years  lalcr  1r-  received  from  Colonel  R.  ('■.  Ricker, 
(jeneral  ^uperintendenl  of  llie  Louisville  and  New  Al- 
bany Railroad,  the  a|)poiiUment  of  assistant  train  dis- 
patcher, with  charge  of  all  the  trains  running  between 
.Michigan  City  and  Lafayette.  In  Michig.an  City  Mr. 
Simpsim  was  chosen  captain  of  a  military  company  o( 
Zouaves,  and  was  made  president  of  a  library  society. 
.\t  the  commencement  of  the  late  Civil  War  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  private,  and  was  soon  commissioned  cap- 
tain of  Company  II,  of  the  59th  Indiana  Yolunieers. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  he  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  which  he  remained  four  years. 
He  participated  in  all  its  engagements,  including  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg  and  the  memorable  march  to  the  sea. 
During  the  la-t  two  years  of  his  service  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Major-general  John  E.  Smith,  commander  of 
the  Third  Division  of  the  Fiftrtnth  Army  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  In  .August,  1S65,  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  at  Indianapolis,  and  immediately 
accejited  a  position  as  train  dispatcher  and  superintend- 
ent of  telegraph  for  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond 
Railway,  under  Colonel  Ricker,  to  whom  he  is  indebted 
for  much  of  his  railway  knowledge.  In  1S67  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute  and 
Indianapolis  Railway.  In  June,  lS"o,  he  was  promoted 
to  division  superintendent,  in  charge  from  Indianapolis 
to  Terre  Haute.  In  July,  1S71,  he  w.as  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  entire  line  from  Indianapolis  to 
St.  Louis.  He  runtinued  lo  act  in  that  capacity  until 
November,  1875,  when  the  Vandalia,  St.  Louis,  and  In- 
dianapolis lines  having  been  combined  under  one  man- 
agement, he  was  made  general  manager  of  the  combina- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  NLajor  Simpson 
married,  December  20,  1S66,  Hattie  L.  Sherm,an,  second 
daughter  of  Dr.  .M.  G.  Sherman,  of  Michigan  City,  In- 
diana.     Major  Simpson   is   essentially  a  self-made  man. 


In  every  position  in  life,  whether  as  n 
eral  manager  of  one  of  the  most  inip< 
the  West,  strict  attention  to  duty  h.is  r 
He  was  a  devoted  patriot  .iiid  soldier.  ■ 
sword  only  when  the  hon.ir  of  bis  c 
vindicated. 


^wsboy  or  as  gen- 
irlant  railways  in 
laike.l  hi,  career. 
vho  laid  aMde  his 
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C)aRNABV.  HOWARD,  lumber  dealer,  and  prom- 
inent citi/en  of  liourbon,  was  born  March  14. 
1S33.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Stephen  and  Cath- 
(b^  crine  (Pennington)  liarnaby,  wdio  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  were  respectively  of  Knglish  and  Irish 
descent.  His  father  was  a  carriage-maker,  and  later  in 
life  engaged  in  farming.  Howard  Barnaby  was  born  in 
n.irt  Township,  Lnnca-ter  County.  Pennsylvania.  When 
he  was  three  years  ol.l  h\~.  father  removed  to  Wash- 
ington Township,   Stark   County,  Ohio,   where    he    pur- 


chased a  small  tract  of  wild  timber  land,  which  he  began 
to  improve  and  cultivate.  Owing  to  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  the  country,  school  facilities  were  limited:  but, 
such  as  they  were,  the  young  lad  eagerly  availed  him- 
self of  them.  He  attended  the  district  school  until  he 
was  eighteen,  when,  having  mastered  the  elementary 
studies,  he  entered,  as  an  apprentice,  the  machine-shop 
of  Sharp,  Davice  &  Bonsall,  of  Salem.  Ohio.  He  worked 
there  three  years,  and  continued  as  a  journeyman  for  two 
years  longer.  At  the  eiid  of  this  time  he  lenled  power, 
and  began  the  construction  of  saw-mills,  and  other  ma- 
chinery, on  hisown  account,  relying  upon  his  skill,  ability, 
and  good  name  for  success.  1  le  subsequently  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  firm  with  whom  he  had  learned  his 
trade,  and  continued  for  one  year.  The  partnership  was 
then  dissolved,  and  Mr.  P.arnaby  associated  with  him 
Amos  Ronk  and  J.  F.  Brooks,  the  latter  being  president 
of  the  Farmers'  Bank,  of  Salem,  Ohio.  They  carried  on 
the  business  for  two  years,  when,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  Mr.  Barnaby  sold  to  his  partners,  and  retired. 
In  1859,  with  a  saw-mill  of  his  own  construction,  he 
went  to  Marion  County,  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois, 
where  he  set  it  up,  and  operated  it  until  the  summer 
of  1S61,  when  owing  to  the  war,  sectional  feeling  and 
prejudice  became  .so  intense  that  he  sold  his  mill  and 
property,  and  returned  to  Stark  County.  Ohio.  There 
he  bought  a  farm,  which  he  tilled  for  about  one  year. 
In  the  fall  of  1S66  he  came  to  Indiana,  and  settled  at 
Bourbon,  Marshall  County,  where,  in  conipany  with 
J.  li.  .Arnold,  he  built  the  saw-mill  south-east  of  the 
depot,  under  the  firm  name  of  Barnaby  &  .\rnold.  Sub- 
sequently, in  February,  1S71,  they  organized,  under  the 
state  law,  a  slock  company,  the  princijial  stockhohlers 
being  Messrs.  Barnaby,  Arnold,  and  J.  W.  Fawccll.  of 
Salem,  Ohio,  with  J.  B.  Arnidd  as  president,  and  How- 
ard Barnaby  secretary,  treasurer,  and  business  director. 
This  ]>osiIion  he  has  fiUeil  for  the  past  eight  years.  In 
1S72  the  company  purchased  a  valuable  tract  of  timber 
land  near  Ktna  Green,  in  Kosciusko  County,  where  they 
constructed  a  saw-mill  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
the  timber  into  lumber.  In  capacity  and  experience, 
Mr.  Barnaby  stands  in  the  front  rank  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  his  community.  In  1S74  he  was  elected 
county  commissioner  for  Marshall  County,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  and  was  re-elected  in  1S76,  for  a  second 
term.  Mr.  Barnaby  is  a  terse,  forcible,  and  comprehensive 
writer.  He  married,  in  Ajiril.  1S5S,  Miss  Rachel  Bol.aw, 
fifth  ilaughier  of  Isaac  Bolaw,  who  was  a  pioneer  of 
SaUm,  Ohio,  whither  he  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  had  nine  children,  eight  of  whfim  arc  living, 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Mr.  Barnaby  is  tall  and 
erect.  His  countenance  is  inielligenl,  and  he  is  self- 
possessed  in  manner.  Like  all  men  of  |«i.sitive  charac- 
ter, he  holds  opinions  of  his  own,  expressing  them 
freely,   and  yet  is  tolerant  of  others. 
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fORBV,  REV.  WILLIAM,  pifsident  of  llie  Univer- 
sity of  X.Jire  Dame,  is  .1  native  of  Detroit,  Mielii- 
gan,  wliere  he  was  bi.irn  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1S33.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  that  city 
until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  withdrew,  and  began 
to  assist  his  father  in  business.  He  continued  in  this 
occupation  from  1S48  to  1S53,  and  gained  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  methods  needful  in  its  con- 
duct, which  has  since  been  of  much  advantage  to  him. 
In  1853,  in  accordance  with  his  long  expressed  desire, 
William  Corby  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Notre  Dame, 
together  with  two  brothers,  who  were  younger,  in  order 
to  continue  his  education.  In  this  he  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, for  he  imbibed  learning  very  easily.  In  1S54, 
wishing  to  lead  a  more  religious  life,  he  entered  the 
Congregation  of  Holy  Cross,  still  studying  intently, 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  teachers,  until  1S58, 
when  he  made  his  religious  profession  as  a  member  of 
the  congregation,  and  was  appointed  prefect  of  disci- 
pline. His  acquirements  in  theology  were  steadily 
added  to,  and  in  1S60  he  was  deemed  to  be  qualified 
for  admission  to  the  priesthood,  becoming  a  professor 
in  the  university.  He  was  made  director  of  the  manual 
labor  school,  a  duty  which  was  coupled  with  the  charge 
of  the  mission  at  South  Bend,  then  too  small  to  have  a 
resident  pastor.  In  this  he  manifested  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness; but  the  war  soon  after  breaking  out  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  chaplain.  In 
December,  1861,  he  was  appointed  by  Edwin  D.  Mor- 
gan, Governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  chaplain  of 
a  cavalry  regiment  raised  in  that  state,  and  immediately 
left  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  for  four  years, 
in  rain  and  shine,  summer  and  winter,  he  faithfully 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  his  men.  He 
was  through  McCIellan's  campaign  on  the  peninsula, 
and  was  afterwards  commanded  by  Burnside,  Hooker, 
Meade,  and  Grant.  When  the  war  closed  he  returned 
to  his  congregation  in  South  Bend,  and  began  laboring 
assiduously  for  them.  They  were  in  debt,  as  they  had 
recently  built  a  new  church;  but  Mr.  Corby  put  his 
shoulder  vigorously  to  the  wheel,  and  in  a  few  months 
extricated  the  society  from  its  former  position,  and  had 
enough  money  left  to  erect  a  pastoral  residence.  This 
had  scarcely  been  done  when  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  director  of  studies  in  the  university.  He  dis- 
charged these  duties  acceptably,  and  in  August,  1 866, 
was  made  president  and  local  superior  at  Notre  Dame. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  the  pastor  at  Watertown, 
Wisconsin,  holding  this  place  until  1S77,  when  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Notre  Dame  for  a  second  time. 
The  three  years  have  been  marked  by  a  great  extension 
of  the  work  of  the  institution,  and  it  now  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  all  the  Catholic  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  A  sad  incident  of  his  presidency  was  ihe  burn- 
ing of  the  old  university  building.     It  was  endeared  by 


many  memories,  and  to  rebuild  it  was  a  serious  lax 
upon  the  finances  of  the  institution.  The  new  edifice, 
however,  is  much  finer  than  the  old,  and  its  pleasant 
walks  and  beautiful  lakes  lend  a  beauty  to  its  surround- 
ings not  often  found  near  scholastic  halls.  President 
Corby  is  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and  kindly  heart. 
He  wins  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils  at 
once,  and  retains  them  to  the  end.  He  has  fine  execu- 
tive capacity.  His  judgment  shows  him  the  surest  way 
of  accomplishing  an  end  to  be  desired,  and  he  holds 
fast  until  the  result  is  gained.  He  is  not  easily  dis- 
couraged, and  his  voice  and  actions  point  the  way  for 
others.  His  mind  is  strongly  religious,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  institution  since  he  has  been  in  charge  has  been 
in  every  way  satisfactory  to  the  devout  and  learned  of 
his  faith. 


^piRODRICK,  NEHEMIAll  P.,  of  the  city  of  Elk- 
HjipA)  hart,  belongs  to  a  family  of  Irish  origin.  His 
Cn^,  grandfather,  Anthony  Brodrick,  was  a  patriot  in 
(5^  the  American  Revolution,  holding  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  served  in  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga,  in  the 
French  and  English  War.  After  living  many  years  in 
New  Jersey,  he  accompanied  his  son,  Robert  Brodrick, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  on  his  emigra- 
tion to  the  West,  but  died  on  the  way,  in  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1807.  The  family, 
continuing  their  journey  to  Ohio,  settled  in  Montgomery 
County,  near  Dayton,  and  two  years  afterwards  removed 
to  Butler  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton.  Nehe- 
miah  F.  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  April 
30,  1805,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Lafayette. 
His  early  schooling,  of  a  very  limited  character,  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools,  near  Hamilton,  Ohio  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  went  to  Piqua,  Ohio, 
and  entered  the  store  of  William  Johnson.  His  stay 
here  was  brief,  for  he  soon  accompanied  his  father 
to  Allen  County,  at  Waj^akoneta,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Colonel  Johnson,  Indian  agent,  as  blacksmith 
for  the  Shawnee  Indians,  in  which  position  the  father 
remained  for  twelve  years,  being,  with  ample  ceremony, 
adopted  into  the  Wolf  tribe,  and  christened  No-sau- 
tuck-au,  or  the  guardian.  In  1817,  Nehemiah  returned 
to  Piqua,  and  engaged  as  clerk  for  Nicholas  Greenham, 
but  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  went  again  to  Wapako- 
neta,  and  commenced  the  traffic  in  goods  on  his  own 
account  with  the  Indians,  acquiring  the  Shawnee  lan- 
guage so  as  to  speak  it  fluently.  In  1829  he  was  selected 
by  the  Indians,  and  confirmed  by  the  government,  as 
one  of  the  appraisers  to  value  their  improvements  and 
distribute  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  thirteen  thousand 
dollars,  among  the  tribe.  Here  he  remained  for  twelve 
vears,  when  he  removed  to  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  and 
sold  goods  till  rS35,  in  Hardin,  near  Sidney,  filling   also 
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the  position  of  surveyor  of  that  county  for  five  years.  He 
was  married  in  1S31  to  Margaret  Henry,  sister  of  the  late 
Dr.  Joh.i  H.  ULi-.ry,  by  wliom  he  has  had  five  children, 
all  of  whuMi,  with  the  i>arents,  are  still  living.  The 
sons,  John  II.,  Charles  li.,  and  Justus  L.,  are  all  en- 
gaged in  tr.Kling  and  manufacturing  in  Elkhart.  Me- 
lissa, the  eldest  daughter,  is  unmarried,  and  resides  with 
her  parents;  and  the  remaining  daughter,  Louisa  J.,  is 
the  wife  of  Joseph  U.  Arnold,  now  of  Wisconsin.  In 
September,  1S35,  he  came  to  Elkhart,  then  a  small  vil- 
l.age  of  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and  found  em- 
ployment as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Elijah  Beardsley,  the 
only  merchant,  as  well  as  postmaster  of  the  place.  In 
the  winter  he  taught  a  three  months'  school.  In  1840, 
he  commenced  selling  goods  on  his  own  account  with 
Dr.  J.  II.  Henry,  and  continued  in  it,  sometimes  with  a 
partner  and  sometimes  without,  for  nine  years,  after 
which  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  duties  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  an  office  held  by  him  for  twenty-one  and  a  half 
years.  He  acted  occasionally  as  a  surveyor,  and,  as 
such,  surveyed  several  additions  to  the  town  of  Elk- 
hart, anil  transacted  a  large  amount  of  business  as  sur- 
veyor and  conveyancer  for  his  neighbors.  His  work  was 
always  noted  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  and  its  accu- 
racy. Through  a  long  life  the  breath  of  calumny  had 
found  upon  him  no  resting  place,  antl  all  who  knew 
him  entertained  for  him  the  highest  feelings  of  friendslii]) 
and  respect.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any  Church  or 
of  any  secret  society.  In  politics  he  was  an  earnest 
Whig  during  the  existence  of  that  organization,  and  a 
Republican  since  the  formation  of  that  parly.  He  sus- 
tained the  government  in  its  struggle  to  put  down  the 
late  Rebellion,  and  sent  two  sons  to  the  army.  He  died 
.May  13,  1S79,  of  heart  disease.  His  father  died  in  Elk- 
hart on  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  March,  1S4S,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two. 

%%: 

iri'TERWORTll,  W.  W.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
I'l  Warren  County,  Ohi..,  June  15,  1S24,  His  par- 
7%  ents,  lienjamin  and  Judith  Uutterworlh,  were 
i'4  natives  of  Virginia.  They  moved  from  Ohio  to 
Laporte  County,  Indiana,  in  January,  1S35,  and  settled  on 
a  farm,  where  their  son  grew  to  manhood.  He  attended 
the  common  and  select  schools  of  the  county,  and  spent 
a  year  in  .Vsbury  University,  at  Grccncastle.  In  1841 
he  commenced  the  stuily  of  medicine  in  the  office  of 
Professor  Meeker,  at  I.aporte,  and  graduated  in  1S47. 
He  then  settled  in  Mishawaka,  St.  Joseph  County,  In- 
diana, where  he  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  practice, 
ranking  high  both  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  In 
.-Vugust,  1S62,  he  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  99lh 
Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  served  both  in  field 
an.l  hospital  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican, an.l    has  always  taken    a   lively  interest  in  po- 


litical affairs.  He  represented  Si.  Joseph  County  in  the 
state  Legislature  from  1S70  to  1S74,  serving  in  this 
cap.acity  with  more  than  average  distinction.  .Mr.  Bul- 
lerworth  has  grown  somewhat  independent  of  his  prac- 
tice of  late  years,  and  is  now  greatly  interested  in  the 
care  of  his  farm.  He  h.is  been  twice  married.  His 
second  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter  share  his  home 
in  Mishawaka. 
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n~ONG,  E.  v..  Judge  of  the  Judicial  C 
^^i'  of  Kosciusko  and  Whitley  Countii 
'C^  Old  Salsbur 


Circuit  composed 
5,  was  born  in 
i,  vyiu  oaisuury,  \*  ayne  County,  Indiana,  March  7, 
.Ot  1837.  His  father,  Hon.  Elisha  Long,  was  a  man 
of  much  prominence,  being  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Internal  Improvements  during  the  time  the  stale  was 
trying  to  develop  its  resources  by  a  system  of  canals 
and  roads,  from  1836  10  1840.  Railroads  were  hardly 
thought  of  then,  and  gravel  roads  or  turnpikes  were 
almost  as  little  known.  What  a  contrast  between  then 
and  now  1  The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  good  oppor- 
tunities for  storing  his  mind  with  knowledge,  and  be- 
ing naturally  of  a  studious  disposition,  eagerly  improved 
them.  He  came  to  Kosciusko  County,  his  father 
having  died  long  before,  in  1846,  and  in  1850  and  1S51 
attended  an  academy  at  New  Castle,  in  Henry  County, 
in  this  stale.  In  1S54,  1855,  and  1856  he  taught  school 
for  three  months  each  year,  at  Xew  Paris  in  Elkhart 
County,  or  I.cesburg,  Kosciusko  County,  and  with  his 
earnings  paid  his  expenses  for  a  term  at  Fort  Wayne 
College.  In  1856  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Stanfield.&  Anderson,  of  South  Bend,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1857.  In  the  fall  of  185S  he 
commencetl  his  jirofession  in  earnest  in  Warsaw,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Moses  J.  Long,  continuing 
until  1862,  when  he  formed  a  connection  with  Edgar 
Haymond,  Esq.,  which  lasted  until  1865.  In  addition 
to  his  law  practice,  which  had  become  extensive,  he 
■also  edited  the  Warsaw  Union  from  i860  to  1S65.  In 
the  latter  year  he  sold  out,  and  went  to  .Anderson,  where 
he  practiced  law  and  edited  the  .Vnderson  Slundnnt  for 
one  year,  then  returning  to  Warsaw.  The  Legislature 
of  1S72-73  abolished  the  Common  Pleas  Courts,  .and  in- 
creased the  number  of  Circuit  Courts.  In  that  way  the 
Thirty-third  Judici.il  Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Kosciusko,  Marshall,  and  Fulton,  was  formed,  and 
Mr.  Long  was  commissioned  as  its  judge  by  Governor 
Hendricks;  the  succeeding  fall,  he  w.as  chosen  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  for  six  years.  The  Legislature 
changed  the  circuit,  so  that  it  is  now  composed  of  Kosci- 
usko and  Whitley,  the  Judge  being  re-eleclcd.  in  Oc- 
tober, 1878,  for  six  years  from  October,  1879.  He  was 
mariied  on  the  20th  of  April.  1S73,  to  Alice  R.  Walton, 
daughter  of  Boaz  Walton,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  has  had 
two  boys.     The  Judge  is  in  the  prime  of  life. 
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J^AVIS,  JOSEPH  W.,  lawyer,  of  Bourbon,  was  horn 
llH  J"-^*^^  ^^'  ^S-9'  *"  Ulysi^cs,  Tompkins  County,  New 
^  York.  His  i)arents,  Jose])h  and  Catharine  (Davis) 
<^5  Davis,  were  natives,  respectively,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York — the  former  being  of  Welsh 
extraction.  The  pioneer  of  the  family  in  this  country 
was  Samuel  Davis,  one  of  three  brothers  who  emigrated 
from  Wales  in  1764,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  and  milling.  Joseph  AV.  Davis, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  removed  with  his  father's 
family  to  Laporte,  Indiana,  in  1S34,  when  only  hve 
years  of  age.  In  the  absence  of  public  school  advan- 
tages, his  father,  determineil  to  facilitate  the  education 
uf  his  children,  employed  a  teacher  in  his  family,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  neighbors,  organized  a  school, 
which  they  sustained,  during  six  months  of  each  year, 
for  some  time.  He  subsequently  built  a  school-house, 
in  which  Joseph  Davis  continued  his  education  until 
the  age  of  sixteen,  devoting  his  time,  when  not  pursu- 
ing his  studies,  to  hard  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
grist-mill.  Having  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  common  English  branches,  he  entered  the  high 
school  at  Michigan  City,  where  he  remained  for  about 
one  year.  Returning  home,  the  next  four  years  were 
spent  in  his  father's  employment.  In  addition  to  these 
duties  he  began  the  study  of  law,  under  the  instruction 
of  Judges  A.  I..  Osborn  and  J.  B.  Miles,  of  Laporte, 
who  kindly  lent  him  the  necessary  books.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  great  eagerness,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred that  led  him  to  give  them  up.  This  was  none 
other  than  the  wave  of  excitement  that  swept  the  entire 
country,  carrying,  by  tlje  force  of  its  enthusiasm,  thou- 
sands of  people  to  the  gold-mines  of  California.  With 
a  company  of  seven  men,  including  his  father,  he  started 
by  the  overland  route,  leaving  Council  Elufi's  May  4, 
1850.  After  experiencing  the  hardships,  privations,  and 
dangers  of  a  journey  of  ninety-four  days,  they  arrived  at 
Placerville,  California,  August  16,  where  they  disposed  of 
their  outfits.  They  remained  there  about  three  months, 
engaging  in  mining  with  gratifying  success,  when  they 
broke  camp.  Plis  father  then  returned  home,  and  Mr. 
Davis  went  to  Placerville  where,  in  connection  with  a 
partner,  he  opened  a  restaurant.  The  business  proved 
very  unremunerative,  and,  after  sinking  all  of  his  money, 
he  went  to  the  Yuba  River  and  again  entered  the  dig- 
gings. He  secured  a  large  and  valuable  claim,  and  in 
April,  1851,  began  working  his  mine  and  sending  mules 
loaded  with  supplies  over  the  mountains,  continuing 
until  the  spring  of  1853,  with  good  success.  He  then 
sold  his  claim  and,  removing  to  San  Jose,  purchased 
a  ranch  and  engaged  in  stock  trading,  and,  for  a  time, 
was  very  prosperous.  In  1S63  he  returned  home,  by 
way  of  New  York,  and,  after  a  journey  of  two  months, 
arrived  at  Laporte  August  12.  There  he  engaged  in 
the   saw-mill   and   general   lumber  business  for  one  vcnr. 


and  then  removed  to  Bourbon,  Marshall  County,  and 
resumed  manufacturing  and  selling  lumber  in  connection 
with  farming,  which  he  carried  on  extensively.  Subse- 
quently, in  lS6S,  he  increased  his  already  large  business 
by  dealing  in  merchandise.  In  1873  he  sold  his  interest 
in  the  lumber  business  and  purchased  the  flour-mill  near 
the  depot,  which  he  still  carries  on,  together  with 
his  agricultural  pursuits.  Some  time  after  his  return 
from  California,  having  completed  his  legal  studies 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  father,  and  obtained 
admission  to  the  bar,  i\Ir.  Davis  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law.  For  this  profession  he  is  eminently 
fitted  by  his  strength  and  independence  of  char- 
acter, and  his  active,  well-balanced  mind.  Of  quick 
perception,  he  readily  comprehends  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  case  in  hand.  He  is  a  safe  coun- 
selor, and  a  wise  adjuster  and  conciliator  of  conflicting 
elements,  a  work  in  which  he  takes  great  satisfaction. 
It  is  as  an  advocate,  however,  that  he  appears  to  the 
best  advantage;  ever  watchful  of  the  interests  of  his 
clients,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  his  business,  he  has  for  some 
years  been  desirous  of  giving  up  professional  practice, 
realizing  the  difiiculty  of  doing  full  justice  to  his  clients 
with  the  limited  time  which  he  can  devote  to  study. 
Mr.  Davis  has  achieved  great  financial  success,  and  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen  stands  high  in  the  community  in 
which  he  resides.  He  is  a  pronounced  Democrat, 
strong  and  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  his  political  con- 
victions, a  liberal  and  generous  contributor  to  its  sup- 
port, but  in  no  sense  a  professed  politician  or  an  aspirant 
for  otTice.  Although  he  has  filled  positions  of  public 
trust,  it  has  been  due  less  to  his  own  seeking  than  to 
the  solicitation  of  personal  and  political  friends.  Mr. 
Davis,  when  in  California,  was  elected  to  the  state  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  in  which  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion. He  has  also  held  several  township  offices  in 
Bourbon.  In  1S76  he  represented  his  disti"ict — the  county 
of  Marshall — in  the  Legislature,  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Drains  and  Dykes,  and  also  on  that  of  State- 
prisons.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  passage  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Michigan  City  harbor  bill,  which 
compelled  the  railroad  cnniiianies  at  that  place  to  con- 
struct swinging  bridges  across  the  river,  and  so  locate 
tliem  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  vessels;  also 
giving  the  company  the  power  to  condemn  land  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.      He  drew  and  introduced  the  act 

j  compelling  the  hanging  of  out-swinging  doors  to  all 
public  buildings  and  halls  within  the  state.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his   official    duties   he  has  always  been  noted 

I  for  industry,  ability,  and  integrity,  winning  for  himself 
the  confidence  and  commendation  alike  of  his  political 
friends  and  opponents.  Mr.  Davis  is  nnt  allied  to  any 
leligious   organization,  yet    is    a    contributor    to    various 

I  riuirches.       He    believes    in    the    orthod.,x    faith,  but  is 
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skeptical  in  regard  to  many  iif  tlie  Clnirch  creeds  and 
dogmas,  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Odd-fellows 
and  has  represented  his  lodge  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  state.  He  also  lielongs  to  the  Improved  Order  of 
Re<l  .Men  ;  lias  held  all  the  offices  in  the  order,  is  Great 
Sachem  uf  llie  slate,  and  representative  to  the  Great 
Council  of  the  United  Slates.  He  married,  December 
14.  1856,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Garrison,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Garrison,  of  Bourbon.  She  is  an  exemj)lary  lady, 
and  for  her  kindness  of  heart  and  many  virtues  is 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  her.  Her  trusts,  .as 
wife  and  mother,  have  been  cheerfully  met  and  faith- 
fully discharged.  They  have  si.\  children — three  sons 
and  three  daughters. 


jj7|lI.I.ON",  REV.  IWTRICK,  lale  president  of  the 
H),;!  University  of  Xotre  Dame,  St.  Joseph  County,  was 
^&  born  in  the  county  of  Gahvay,  Irel.and,  January 
5(i)i  I,  1S32.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  w.as  ded- 
icated in  a  special  manner  by  his  mother  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  entered  upon  his  studies  for  the  sacred 
ministry  while  yet  a  mere  boy.  After  tl>e  removal  of 
his  family  to  America  he  continued  his  studies  at  .St. 
Mary's  College,  Chicago.  lie  entered  the  University  of 
Noire  Dame  in  1S56,  completed  his  suirlics  and  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  in  1S58. 
IScfore  his  ordination  as  priest  he  was  appointed  steward 
of  the  university,  and  gained  the  respect,  confidence, 
and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. He  was  subsequently  a])pointcd  president  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  Chicago,  and  gave  still  further  proof  of 
his  administrative  talent.  From  St.  Mary's  College  he 
was  recalled  to  Notre  Dame,  where  he  discharged  the 
important  iluties  of  vice-presiilent  of  the  university,  and 
principal  of  the  commercial  department,  for  nearly 
tliree  years.  In  May,  1865,  he  was  duly  appointed 
president  of  the  university  and  local  superior  at  Notre 
Dame.  During  his  presidency  the  college  buildings 
were  entirely  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  improvements 
niarle  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  hundreil  thousand 
dollars.  In  .\ugust,  1866,  he  was  summoned  to  France 
to  allenil  a  General  Chapter  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  as  his  fame  ha<l  preceded  him  he  was 
ajtpointed  secretary  and  assistant  to  the  Superior  General, 
the  best  evidence  that  could  have  been  given  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  his  religious  associates. 
In  .\ugust,  1 868,  he  returned  with  Very  Rev.  Father 
Sarin,  who  bad  just  been  ajipoiuted  Superior  General  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  I  loly  Cross  of  the  world.  Filial 
duty,  which  at  first  appeared  to  rerpiire  but  a  temporary 
absence,  eventually  rendere.l  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek 
a  dispensation  from  his  obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
Congregation  -A  Ihe  Holy  Cross  in  order  to  atlend  more 


freely  to  the  sacred  duties  which  nature  imposed  upon 
him.  The  dispensation  was  given,  though  with  much 
regret,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Superior  General,  anil  Father 
r)iIlon  immediately  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  pas- 
tor of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  at  Chicago.  But  a  disca.se 
which  had  several  times  previously  threatened  his  life  re- 
turned with  renewed  violence,  and  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  he  breathed  his  Last,  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  sincerely  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  personal 
friends — among  them  the  students  of  Nulrc  Dame,  who 
had  learned  to  respect  and  admire  him. 


LLIS,  JOHN  WOOD,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Elk- 
C  hart,  w.as  born  in  PuUvski,  C>swego  County,  New 
(7^\  York,  August  12,  1S25.  His  father,  Jacob  Ellis, 
^^tj  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  April  25,  I "86.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  native  energy,  and,  as  a  farmer, 
ac<|uired  a  marked  success.  He  died  December  25, 
i860.  In  1831  John  Ellis's  parents  removed  to  Elkhart, 
Indiana ;  and  owing  to  this  circumstance  his  educa- 
tion in  early  life  was  limited.  His  inclinations  were 
for  a  mercantile  and  mechanical  business,  his  first  choice 
being  that  of  a  merchant,  at  Elkhart,  where  he  opened  a 
general  store  in  1S46.  In  1848  he  closed  the  business  anti 
removed  to  Waukegan,  Illinois,  where  he  opened  a  sim- 
ilar store,  continuing  there  until  1S50,  when  he  sold  out 
his  stock  and  started  overland  to  California.  He  made 
the  journey  in  fifty-six  days  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Sac- 
ramento City;  and  remained  in  California,  occupied  in 
mining,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  supply  store  in 
the  mining  district,  until  1852.  He  then  disposed  of  his 
interest  and  relumed  to  Waukegan,  where  he  again 
engaged  in  mercantile  jiursuits.  In  1S56  he  removed 
to  Elkhart,  continuing  his  business,  in  connection  with 
farming,  until  1S73.  In  that  year  he  sold  out  his  store 
and  became  interested,  as  a  stockholder,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  E.\celsior  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Elkhart.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  directors  .and 
vice-president  of  the  company,  serving  for  three  years, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  secretary.  His 
.success  in  all  his  business  pursuits  has  been  financially 
satisfactory,  and  he  is  now  possessed  of  large  means. 
He  has  been  assessor  of  Elkhart  for  a  term  of  twelve 
successive  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  common  coun- 
cil for  four  years.  He  is  a  mendier  of  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity, having  been  through  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter, 
and  the  Commandery  ;  he  now  holds  the  office  of  gen- 
eralissimo in  the  South  Bend  Commandery,  and  has  filled 
all  the  official  positions  in  the  Blue  Lodge  and  Chap- 
ter, .as  well  as  all  subordinate  [lositions  in  the  Order  of 
Sir  Knights.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  ;  has  held  the  office  of  deacon  for  the  past  ten 
vears,    and    has    been    a    liberal    coniribulor    to   all    iho 
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Chinch  needs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party.  July  26,  1S49,  he  married  Miss  Clarissa  W. 
Green,  daughter  of  Isaiah  Green,  of  Ware,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 'I'hty  have  five  chiklren,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  living.  They  are, 
respectively:  Mary  C,  born  in  Waukegan,  Illinois,  June 
13.  1S50,  married  February,  1S76,  to  R.  F.  McGregor, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Jay  Bartlelt,  machinist  and  telegraph 
operator,  born  in  Waukegan,  Illinois,  May  13,  1852, 
married  VeUie  Hall;  Colonel  John  F.,  born  in  Elkhart 
July  16,  1S56,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Homce- 
opathic  Medical  College,  and  practicing  his  profession 
in  Ligonier;  Jame.s  S.,born  in  Elkhart  February  15,  1S60; 
Lulu  Bell,  born  in  Elkhart  May  24,  1S66.  Mr.  Ellis  is 
a  distinguished  man  in  llie  community  in  which  he  has 
resided  so  many  years;  he  is  greatly  respected  by  his 
neighbors,  and  is  much  beloved  by  his  family. 

— ^>-<a&?«>^- — 

Sjtf  LLIS,  ERASTUS  W.  H.,  M.  D.,  deceased,  of 
H^  Goshen,  was  born  April  29,  1S15,  in  Penheld, 
^fj,  Monroe  County,  New  York.  Hi^  parents,  Will- 
^^  iam  and  Elizabeth  (Robinson)  Ellis,  were  natives 
of  New  England.  His  father  was  of  Welsh  descent, 
his  ancestors  having  emigrated  from  Wales  some  time 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  the  grand- 
father of  Doctor  Ellis  served  as  a  soldier.  His  son, 
William  R.  Ellis,  a  practicing  physician  for  over  forty 
years,  <lied  in  Elkhart,  Sejjtenilier  23,  1S39,  in  the  fif- 
ly-Hfth  yc-ar  of  his  age.  Of  his  four  children,  Doctor 
Ellis,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  old- 
est. In  1S49  he  entered  the  otiice  of  Doctor  John  B. 
Elliott,  of  Brockport,  New  York,  as  a  medical  student. 
He  subsequently  attended  lectures  at  Jefferson  College, 
Philadelphia,  from  which  he  graduated  with  hi^h 
honors  in  April,  1S34.  receiving  his  diploma  as  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  when  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age. 
In  1S37  he  engaged  in  practice  with  his  father  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  and  in  1S3S  they  removed  to  Elkhart. 
Their  reputation  as  successful  practitioners  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and,  the  season  being  unusually  sickly, 
they  at  once  secured  a  successful  and  extensive  practice. 
The  partnership  continued  eight  months,  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  business,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  managers  of  the  Goshen  Z>fw^(-n7A  Doctor  E.  W.  H. 
Ellis  took  the  editorial  charge-a  Lungenial  duty,  and 
one  for  which  he  was  well  fitted.  It  was  arranged  that 
he  should  receive  for  his  services  two  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  and  board,  reserving  the  privilege  of  contin- 
uing the  practice  of  his  profession.  Finding  this  im- 
practicable, he  subsci[uently  abandoned  his  medical 
practice  and  devoted  his  energies  exclusively  to  his  edi- 
torial work.  Commencing  with  its  second  volume,  he 
continued  the  publication  of  tlie  Deinoirat  until  January, 


1S50.  His  further  labors  in  this  direction  were  as  editor 
of  the  Indiana  Slatcsinan^  at  Indianapolis,  with  John  S. 
Spann  as  publisher;  editor  oi  We  Pcoph-,  a  Republican 
campaign  pai)cr,  publiNhed  at  Indianapolis  in  1S56;  and 
he  closed  his  ne^^spaper  career  as  editor  of  the  Goshen 
Times.  In  1S41,  he  was  elected  the  first  auditor  of 
Elkhart  County,  and  continued  to  huhl  the  office,  liy 
re-elections,  until  1S50,  when  he  resigned,  to  accept  the 
position  of  auditor  of  state,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  Legislature.  In  1S52  he  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  but  was  defeated.  The  causes  which 
led  to  his  defeat  grew  out  of  his  ojipo^itlon  tu  the  policy 
of  his  party  in  attempting  to  make  slave  slates  of  the 
territories,  and  in  tacitly,  if  not  positively,  concurring  in 
the  border  ruffian  outrages.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  in  1S54,  so  effectually  widened  the  breach 
that  Doctor  Ellis,  from  that  time  and  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  allied  himself  witli  the  Republican  party,  in 
whose  ranks  he  became  a  faithful  and  earnest  worker. 
In  1S56  he  was  the  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket 
for  slate  auditor,  but  was  defeated.  He  returned  to 
fb)shen  the  year  following,  where  he  was  elected  county 
auditor,  holding  the  otiice  through  succCNsive  elec- 
tions until  1S61,  having  served  in  that  capacity  over 
sixteen  years.  He  served  four  years  as  commis- 
sioner and  secretary  of  the  board  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind;  was  state  director  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Stale  of  In<liana;  member  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Investigating  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Legislature; 
a  member  of  the  Peace  Congress  of  1S61,  ajipointed  by 
Governor  Morton;  trustee  of  the  Stale  Normal  School, 
ajipointed  by  Governor  Baker;  presidential  elector  for 
the  Thirteenth  District  of  Indiana  in  1S72  ;  and  was  made 
postmaster  of  the  city  o{  Goshen  in  1S74.  He  also 
served  two  years  as  president  of  the  Pern  and  Indiana 
Railroad  Company,  during  which  lime  fifty  miles  of  the 
road  were  constructed.  He  was  aKo  president  two  and 
one-half  years  of  the  Madi.on  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 
Company,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  director 
and  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan 
Railroad  Company.  During  the  Civil  War  he  devoted 
most  of  his  time  and  much  money  In  aid  nf  the  recruit- 
ing service  and  in  earing  for  the  interests  of  the  volun- 
teers and  their  families.  His  oflice  was  general  head- 
quarters of  all  in  his  district  who  were  engaged  in  the 
service,  as  well  as  those  desiring  information  on  matters 
connected  with  the  \^'ar.  When  a  draft  became  neces- 
sary, he  %\  as  appointed  enrolling  officer  of  the  county, 
and  subsequently  deputy  provost-marshal.  He  conducted 
the  first  draft  in  the  county;  and  delivered  the  drafted 
men — one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  — at  Indianapolis. 
He  was  appointed  commandant  of  Camji  Ellis,  at  Go- 
shen, named  in  his  honor,  for  recruiting  and  organi^'ing 
the  4Slh  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers.  In  the  serv- 
ices  of  his  countrv,   and   in  his  care   for  the  welfare  of 
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Us  brave  defenders  and  their  families,  lie  was  industri- 
ous, energetic,  and  conscientious,  discharging  his  trusts 
with  marked  ability.  Doctor  Kllis  was  a  man  of  great 
benevolence,  but  his  charities  were  known  to  the  recip- 
ients alone  move  frequently  than  in  the  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  acts  of  liberality.  .Scores  of  grateful  hearts  live 
to-day  to  bless  his  memory  for  his  many  unsolicited 
ileeds  of  benevolence  and  hii  sympathetic  kindness. 
In  his  death  the  i>nor  mourned  the  loss  of  a  tried  and 
trusted  counselor  and  a  valued  and  generous  friend. 
.Notwithstanding  Doctor  Ellis's  long  term  of  polit- 
ical life,  he  was  never  a  professed  politician,  never 
stooping  to  intrigue  or  bargain  to  secure  political  pre- 
ferment. He  occupied  for  many  years  places  of  honor 
.and  trust,  but  they  seemed  to  come  to  him  almost  un- 
sought, through  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
people;  and  his  ability  and  integrity  ajipear  by  common 
consent  to  have  marked  him  for  the  right  man  for  the 
many  important  official  positions,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  he  so  often  and  acceptably  filled.  .\s  a  pub- 
lic speaker  he  was  eloquent,  earnest,  and  convincing; 
as  a  writer,  forcible  and  comprehensive.  Mis  literary 
productions  consisted  of  addresses,  lectures,  sketches, 
and  contributions  to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
the  d.iy.  As  a  Mason,  he  served  sever.il  terms  .as  Wor- 
shi|>ful  Master,  also  as  High-priest  of  Goshen  Chapter, 
and  one  term  as  Cirand  lligh-priest  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  the  Stale.  He  was  a  .Scottish  Rile  M.ason,  of  the 
Thirly-thinI  Degree,  and  Master  of  Hashor  Council, 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masons.  The  following  extract 
from  an  obituary  address  delivered  by  William  A. 
Woods  before  the  members  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
illustrates  better  than  any  thing  we  can  say  his  stand- 
ing among  liis  brother  Masons:  **  Dr.  Ellis's  Masonic 
songs,  anthems,  sketches,  and  essays  were  many  and  ex- 
cellent. The  order  h.xs  eonferied  on  him  maity  honors — 
no  less  honor  has  he  reflected  on  the  order.  I  believe 
it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  measured  by  Ma.sonic 
rule,  no  belter  man  ever  belonged  to  our  order  in  the 
slate.  Our  annals  furnish  no  moie  complete  exemplar 
<)r  .tII  Masonic  and  manly  virtues  ;  no  words  can  meas- 
ure his  merits.  With  thanks  to  the  .Mmighty  Father 
for  giving  ns  the  companionship  of  so  good  and  great  a 
man,  I  exhort  you  to  preserve  his  menicn-y  and  to  emu- 
late his  examjile."  Doctor  F.llis  married,  in  1S42,  Miss 
Maria  Crozier,  who  died  in  1S46.  lie  was  .again  mar- 
ried in  184S,  to  Miss  leannette  M.  Itrowu,  daughter  of 
lOliene/er  lirown.  She  died  in  1S56,  and  two  years 
later  he  married  Miss  Rosalie  Harris,  daughter  of  S.amuel 
Harris.  Two  children  were  born  of  the  first  marriage : 
Nellie  S..  wife  of  Willi.im  II.  ila«ks;  an.l  W.  R.,  now 
postmaster  of  Go-hen:  tlusc,  wiih  a  daughter.  Emma 
Maria,  born  of  the  second  union,  and  his  widow,  com- 
prise his  family.  In  private  life  he  was  a  cultivated, 
i-enial  gentleman,  and   his  home    was  the   center  of  re- 


fined hospitality.  His  friendships  were  firm,  self-s.acri- 
ficing,  and  enduring  ;  the  friends  of  his  youth  were  the 
friends  of  his  more  mature  years.  lie  died  October  10, 
1876,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 


RWT.N,  FRANKLIN  R  AND  JOHN  CLAYTON, 
C  members  of  the  firm  of  Erwin,  Lane  &  Co., 
*  writing  paper  manufacturers,  of  Elkhart,  and  pm- 
'-''ii,  prietors  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Mills.  The 
forefathers  of  these  well  known  business  men  were 
Quakers,  and  the  first  account  of  the  Erwins  in  this 
country  is  that  of  the  arrival  of  four  brothers  with 
William  Pcun.  From  one  of  them,  who  settled  in  New 
Jersey,  probably  came  that  branch  of  the  family  of 
which  the  subjects  of  this  sketch  are  members;  for  their 
paternal  great-grandfather,  Samnel  Erwin,  was  a  resident 
of  that  slate.  Nolwiihsianding  his  Quaker  principles,  he 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier;  and  at  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
where  the  British  were  surprised  at  breakfast,  he  took 
from  the  table  a  punch-bowl,  which  is  still  retained  in  the 
family  as  a  souvenir,  and  is  now  in  the  pos.scssion  of  his 
grandson,  Edwin  Erwin,  of  Missouri.  John  Erwin,  the 
grandfather  of  Franklin  H.  and  John  C  Erwin,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey,  and  afterward  settled  near  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Richmond, 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  where  hedicd  November  28, 
1S50.  Of  his  twelve  cJiildren,  five  .sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters attained  maturity,  and  four  sons  and  two  daughters 
are  still  living.  George  W.  w.as  the  fifth  child  and 
second  son.  He  w.as  born  September  25,  1810,  near 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  in  1827  removed  with  his 
father  to  Richmond,  Wayne  County,  Indi,ana.  In  1833 
he  married  Catharine  Ann  John,  who  was  reared  near 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Her  ancestors  on  her  father's  side 
were  Huguenots,  and  on  her  mother's  Dutch.  .Xfler 
his  marriage,  George  W.  Erwin  followed  farming  tmtil 
about  1852,  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana.  He  then 
went  to  Middletown,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  paper  man- 
ufacturing, first  in  company  with  his  brother,  John  W. 
Erwin,  the  present  stale  engineer  of  Ohio.  They  built 
two  mills,  which  they  subse(|uently  sold.  In  1865 
George  W.  Erwin,  in  connection  with  some  other  par- 
tics,  built  the  fiist  mill  in  the  West  for  manufacturing 
lofl-dried  writing  paper.  In  this  mill  John  C.  Erwin, 
the  youngest  son  of  George  W.,  and  one  of  the  imme- 
diate subjects  of  this  sketch,  was  a  partner.  About 
the  .same  time  Franklin  W.  Erwin  became  a  partner 
with  his  father  in  a  mill  which  he  built  in  Mid- 
dletown for  the  mannfailure  of  manilla  paper.  In 
1S73  the  father  and  his  two  sons  sold  their  busi. 
ness  interests  in  Middletown,  and  built  their  mill 
in  Elkhart,  to  which  place  the  sons  removed.  Their 
father  died  very  suddenly.   May,  1878,  while  visiting  his 
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farm  in  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana.  He  left  tlute 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter — Franlilm  B., 
John  C,  and  Elizabeth  Ann.  Franklin  B.  Erwin  was 
born  September  5,  1S36,  in  Randolph  County,  Indiana. 
He  received  a  good  English  education  and  attended 
Antioch  College,  Ohio,  then  under  the  charge  of  Hor- 
ace Mann,  two  years.  He  married,  at  Middletown, 
Ohio,  January  26,  1858,  Miss  Rachel  McQuiety,  whose 
father  and  mother  were  of  Irish  and  English  ancestry 
respectively.  They  have  had  five  sons,  of  whom  t\^  o 
are  living :  Horace  Clayton,  born  Maixh  18,  1863;  and 
Albert,  born  September  7,  1865.  John  Clayton  Erwin 
was  born  November  28,  1838,  near  Richmond,  Wayne 
County,  Indiana.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rev.  J.  B. 
Morton,  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  and  acquired  a  thorough 
commercial  training.  He  married,  November  28,  1867, 
at  Middletown,  Ohio,  Mary  Hagaman,  of  Dutch  origin, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  in  1S17 
and  settled  in  Butler  County,  Ohio.  They  have  three 
children,  two  daughters  and  one  son  :  Cornelia,  born 
April  II,  1869;  Catherine,  born  July  25,  1871  ;  and 
George  H.,  born  November  28,  1874.  The  Erwin  broth- 
ers are  both  energetic  business  men,  and  have  built  up  a 
large  trade  during  the  six  years  of  hard  times  that  they 
have  been  engaged  in  business  in  Elkhart.  Their  mill  is 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  m  the  place,  and  the  largest 
paper-mill  of  the  kind  west  of  the  xMleghany  Mount- 
ains. The  only  other  mill  of  this  description  m  the 
West  is  the  one  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  which  Ihcir  father 
was  instrumental  in  building.  In  1875  they  associated 
with  them  Mr.  Jacob  C.  Lane,  a  reliable  ami  careful 
young  businessman,  and  since  then  have  conducted  their 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Erwin,  Lane  iS;  Co. 
Their  mill  has  a  capacity  of  two  tons  per  day,  and  gives 
employment  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  hantls. 
Every  department  has  the  latest  approved  appliances, 
enabling  them  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  goods  at 
the  lowest  possible  expense.  The  success  of  this  firm  is 
owing  to  the  thorough  knowledge  of  all  details  of  the 
work  possessed  by  the  Erwin  brothers,  and  to  the  busi- 
ness ability  of  all  its  members. 


WRANCIS,  HARRY  H.,  editor  ami  proprietor  of 
lL  the  Dispatch,  of  Michigan  City.  Indiana,  was 
(!tG<  born  in  that  place,  February  24.  1S52.  His  fa- 
Sis  ther,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  died  April  17,  1880.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  Northern  Indiana,  having 
gone  there  in  1832.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr. 
Francis  entered  Racine  College,  Wisconsin;  he  went 
through  the  regular  collegiate  course  and  graduated 
with  full  honors,  in  1873.  The  following  October  lie 
entered  the  Lav.'  Department  of  Michigan  University,  at 
Ann   Arbor.      During  vacation  he  read  law  111    the  office 


of  Judge  Oliver  J.  Glessner,  of  Shelbyville,  Indiana; 
aftei  which  he  returned  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  graduated 
from  the  law  school  in  1875.  ^^^  immediately  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Indianapolis,  forming 
a  partnership  with  F.  M.  Trissal,  and  did  a  most  suc- 
cessful business.  January  i,  1878,  he  removed  to  Mich- 
igan City,  his  old  home,  and  began  his  attendance 
upon  the  courts,  with  flattering  success.  In  September, 
1879,  he  founded  the  Michigan  City  DispalJi,  of  which 
he  is  editor  and  sole  proprietor.  It  is  the  leading  pa- 
per in  the  city,  and  although  in  its  infancy  is  already 
recognized  as  one  of  the  prominent  Democratic  journals 
of  the  state.  The  father  of  Mr.  Francis  was  a  Republican, 
and  in  this  school  of  politics  the  son  was  reared;  but,  on 
arriving  at  maturity,  his  convictions  were  so  strong  that 
he  joined  the  Democratic  ranks.  He  has  taken  an  active 
and  prominent  part  both  in  local  and  state  politics.  He 
has  been  a  delegate  to  each  state  convention  since  1874, 
and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Democratic  state  cen- 
tral committee,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  rising  pol- 
iticians of  the  state.  He  is  still  a  bachelor.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church.  A  man  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  intelligent  and  courteous,  well  informed  and 
liberal,  Mr.  Francis  is  widely  popular. 


QjilRAZER,   TAME 

jirt'  ■ 

llibi  Supreme  Court 


ES  S.,  of  Warsaw,  ex-Judge  of  the 
llJJ.  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  was  born  111  Ilollidays- 
J^dJ  burg,  Pennsylvania,  July  17,  1824.  His  parents, 
^iy  who  were  of  Scotch  descent,  were  thrifty  people, 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  gratified  to  the  fullest 
extent  their  son's  ambition  to  acquire  a  good  education. 
In  1837  his  father  emigrated  to  Wayne  County,  Indiana. 
Three  years  later  James  entered  the  office  of  Moorman 
Way,  Esq.,  at  Winchester,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law.  He  taught  school  during  each  winter,  to  aid  in 
defraying  his  expenses,  and  in  March,  1845,  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  bar.  The  following  month  lie 
opened  an  office  in  Warsaw,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided, except  when  professional  or  otficial  duties  neces- 
sitated a  brief  absence.  In  ]iolitics  Judge  Frazer  was 
originally  a  Whig,  but  since  the  dissolution  of  that 
paity  he  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  its 
legitimate  successor — the  party  of  Lincoln,  Chase,  Sum- 
ner, and  Morton.  In  1847,  1848,  and  1S54,  Judge 
Frazer  represented  his  county  in  the  state  Legislature. 
During  the  last  session  of  his  service  in  that  body,  his 
efforts  were  mainly  devoted  to  procuring  the  establish- 
ment of  the  common  school  system  of  the  state.  Pre- 
vious legislation  to  that  end  had  been  rendered  inefi"ect- 
ual  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and,  by  the 
wish  of  the  leading  friends  of  education,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  that  committee,  and  thus  charged  with  the  im- 
portant subject.     He  gave  his  wh.le  heart  and   mind  to 
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the  mnllcr;  an>l  (he  icsull  was  the  sclii.ol  law  of  1855, 
which  may  he  ".aul  to  he  the  hejjiniimK  of  the  a.lmirahle 
puhMc  school  svMem  now  ihehoasi  and  |>ricle  of  Indiana. 
Willi  n  few  aniendmentN  the  most  impoiiaiit  of  which 
weie  lilted  hy  Mr.  Fra^er,  that  act  is  still  in  force,  and 
may  he  regaide<l  as  permanent.  He  wa-  elected  prose- 
eiiling  attorney  in  1S52,  ami  in  1S62  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  assesMir  of  internal  revenue.  His  retire- 
nunl  from  this  office  in  1S64  jiraclically  ended  his 
poliiieal  career.  During  the  six  years  following  1S65 
he  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  In- 
diana. Under  the  treaty  with  fireat  liritain.  May  8, 
1S71,  President  Grant  ap|iointed  hint  the  United  States 
commissioner,  to  adjust  claims  .against  this  government 
hy  English  subjects,  and  against  the  English  govern- 
ment l>y  .A-merican  cili/ens,  arising  from  the  Civil  War. 
The  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  duties,  and  the 
responsibility  atlemling  (heir  performance,  will,  hy 
the  general  reader,  he  better  understood  when  it  is 
slated  that  the  commission  consisieil  of  but  three  mem- 
bers; namely,  the  Right  Honorable  Russell  (lur- 
ney,  representing  the  interests  of  England;  Count 
Loui.  Corli,  of  Italy,  the  joint  choice  of  the  high 
contr.icting  panic-;  and  Judge  Fiazer.  The  respective 
nations,  Creat  Britain  and  .\merica,  engaged  10  co.i- 
sider  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  as  final,  ami  10 
give  full  effect  to  sncli  decision,  wilhoul  any  objection, 
eva-ion,  or  delay  whatsoever.  From  1S73  lo  1875  Mr. 
I'razer  remained  in  Washingtcm,  adju-ting  claims  for 
cniinn  captured  or  destioyed  during  the  war.  These 
duties  were  of  the  greatest  responsibiliiy,  and  involved 
the  con-ideraliim  of  claims  amounting  to  about  two 
huntlred  and  twenty  million  dollars.  .\s  a  jurist  Judge 
I'ra/er  is  widely  known  throughout  the  stale,  and  de- 
cisions maile  by  him  while  on  the  Supreme  Hench  have 
gained  fen'  hint  an  extended  reputalii>n.  He  was  re- 
cently appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  one 
of  three  c..nimi"iM„crs  to  revise  an.l  edify  the  laws  of  the 
state,  unrler  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  March 
2S,  1S79.  His  a""cinles  in  this  relation  arc  Hon.  David 
Turpie.  of  Indianap.di..  and  John  II.  Stolzenberg,  of 
Xew  Albany.  Judge  Frazer  was  cnic  of  the  charier 
members  of  K.i»ciusko  l.o.lge.  No.  62,  ln<lependent  Or- 
der of  0,1,1. fellows,  organize,!  at  Warsaw,  February  7, 
IS40.  He  has  enjoyeil  all  the  honors  wilhin  ihe  gift  of 
hi-  h.dge,  ami  still  retains  his  membership.  He  attends 
the  rresbyieiian  Church;  he  is  a_siroiig  supporter  ,if 
that  bo.ly.'an.l  an  adv,ieale  of  its  ,h',clrines.  allh.mgh  n,.t 
a  conununicmt.  He  marrie.l.  October  2S,  1S4S,  at 
Goshen.  In, liana.  Miss  Car,.line  Defrees,  daughter  of 
Jam,-s  Ii.fr.es.  ,h.e,-.i-e,l,  Mrs.  Fr.v.r  is  a  sister  of  Hon. 
J.dm  1).  iKfn-es.  g,.vernmenl  printer,  ami  H..n.  Josej.h 
II.  Defrees,  ev-niember  ,.f  Cnigrcss  from  what  was  then 
Ihe  Tenlh  Congressional  Dislricl.  Mr.  an.l  Mrs.  Fra/er 
have   had   seven  chiblren,  siv   ,.f  whom   ar.;   slill    living. 


William  D.,  the  ehlest  son,  ;s  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  practice  of  law,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mosi  promising  young  men  of  the  county. 


i.^  I,F..\SON,  GENEU.M.  NEWF.I.I.,  of  Laporle, 
"I'l  was  hum  .\ugusl  II,  1S24,  in  the  town  of  Wards- 
\-  \[  boro,  Windham  County,  Vermont,  and  is  the  son 
"^ib  of  Jonathan  and  Lydia  Cileason.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  an,l  taught  his  boy  his  own  business.  Newell 
leceiveil  only  a  common  school  education  until  he  ».Ts 
nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  attended  an  academy  at 
Swanzey,  New  Hampshire,  and  afterward  one  at  Towns- 
hcnd,  Vermont,  al  the  same  time  teaching  school  in 
ihe  winter  and  working  on  a  farm  in  the  summer.  He 
aflerwar<ls  sludicd  al  Norwich  I'niversity,  \"ermonl,  two 
years,  and  graduated  in  the  scicnlific  department  of 
that  instilulion,  and  at  the  same  lime  pursued  his  class- 
ical studies.  He  then  laughl  school  in  various  places 
till  1851,  when  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  civil  en. 
gineer  on  the  Jeffersonville  Railroad.  He  aftcrwar,! 
held  a  similar  position  on  the  Columbus,  I'iqua  ami 
Indiana  Railroad,  in  Ohio,  and  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  neslcrn  division  of  that  line.  In  the 
summer  of  1S53  he  was  appointed  lo  the  position  of 
chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati,  Peru  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  a  newly  organized  line.  In  1857  he  engage, I 
in  the  service  of  Lewis  Rr,iad,  Esq.,  contractor  of  Ihe 
Duburpie  Western  Railro.ad,  and  the  western  division 
of  ihc  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chic.igo  Railroad, 
as  constructing  engineer  and  general  .agent.  In  August. 
1862,  he  volunteered  his  services  lo  Ihe  general  govern. 
ment,  and  w.is  appointeil  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  87111 
Indiana  Volunteers,  He  immediately  ioineil  the  Union 
army  at  Louisville,  Kentucky;  was  in  the  campaign 
through  Kentucky  after  General  Itragg,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Pcrryville.  K  few  months  after,  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  resigning,  he  was  promoted  lo  thai  po- 
sition. In  commanil  of  his  regiment  he  engaged  in  the 
campaign  in  ihe  summer  of  1S63  against  Tullahoma, 
and  in  the  succeeding  fall  against  Chattanooga,  and 
was  umler  the  command  of  Ciencial  George  H.  Thomas 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga,  being  engaged  in 
the  thickest  of  the  light,  where  he  lost  in  killed  ami 
wounded  more  than  half  his  men  ami  officers;  he  was 
also  at  the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  an,l  the  storming  of  Mis- 
sion Ridge,  on  November  25,  iS6j.  In  the  summer  of 
1864  he  was  engage, 1  in  Ihc  one  hundicl  ilays'  campaign 
.against  Atlanta,  and  ]iarlici)>ale,l  in  the  battle  of  Joncs- 
boro,  Georgia,  which  icsullcl  in  ihc  fall  of  Atlanta, 
an,l  the  occupation  of  ihal  slionghohl.  On  the  27lh  of 
June,  while  on  that  campaign,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  hriga.le  in  which  his  regiment  served— 
Ihe    Secon,l   lirigadc,  Thiril   Division,  F'ourteenlh  .Army 
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Corps — which  command  lie  lield  until  tlie  close  of  the 
war.  In  the  fall  of  1S64  he,  w.th  lit^  men,  was  with 
General  W.  T.  Sherman  in  his  famous  march  through 
Georgia  to  the  sea,  thence  through  the  Carolinas  to  the 
final  surrender  of  Raleigh,  antl  the  march  through  Vir- 
ginia to  Washington,  where  the  army  was  disbanded  in 
June,  1S65,  when  he  returned  home.  In  the  fall  of 
1S65  he  was  elected,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  as  Representative 
to  the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  served  in  the  special 
session  of  that  year.  la  the  fall  of  1S66  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer,  and  surveyed  and  located  the 
Ionia  and  Lansing  Railroad,  Michigan.  During  1S67 
and  1S6S  he  surveyed  and  located,  as  chief  engineer, 
that  part  of  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road which,  lies  between  Plymouth  and  Peru,  Indiana. 
In  1S69  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  River  Val- 
ley Railroad,  Micliigan,  locating  and  having  charge  of 
the  construction  of  that  line  between  Hastings  and 
Gtand  Rapids.  Subsequently  he  hehl  a  similar  position 
on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  the 
Mansfield,  Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Danville  and  Vincennes,  while  locating  and  con- 
structing its  Indiana  extension.  The  General  has  been 
an  Odd-fellow  since  1851,  a  member  of  the  Civil  En- 
gineers' Club  of  the  North-west  for  about  ten  years,  and 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. In  religion  he  is  an  L^nitanan.  In  early  life  he 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  when  the  Free-soil 
party  was  organized  he  went  with  it,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Republican  party  upon  its  organization.  Gen- 
eral Gleason  was  married,  January  25,  1S55,  to  Nancy 
E.  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Judge  M.  G.  Mitchell,  k.^{ 
Piqua,  Ohio,  who  was  for  several  years,  in  its  early  or- 
ganization, president  of  the  Columbus,  Piqua  and  Indi- 
ana Railroad  Company,  and  a  prominent  public  man  m 
the  early  history  of  Ohio.  General  Gleason  was  bre- 
veted brigadier-general  of  Uniteil  States  Volunteers, 
March  13,  1S65,  '■  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
during  the  war."  He  is  a  man  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance, standing  six  feet  three  inches,  niilitary^bearing,  a 
noble,  intelligent,  and  refined  countenance,  of  rather  slen- 
der figure,  and  is  now  quietly  enjoying  a  retired  life  with 
his  family,  reaping  in  his  more  advanced  years  the  ben- 
efits that  result  from  a  well-spent  life,  having,  by  energy 
and  perseverance,  accumulated  a  comfortable  property. 
The  General  has  one  daughter,  a  highly  educated  and  ac- 
complished young  lady. 

m.  --«««— 

fOULD,  SAMUEL  \V.,  pliysician,  of  Argos,  was 
'  born  in  York  Township,  Union  County,  Ohio, 
June  II,  1839.  His  parents  were  Daniel  and 
tit  Adelina  (Wilkins)  Gould,  \Yho  emigrated  to  Ohio 
from  the  Empire  State  in  1S35.  They  settled  first  in 
Union,  then   in    Logan   County,  ami   finally,  after   lliirly 


years'  residence  in  tlie  state,  they  removed  to  Marshall 
County,  Indiana,  and  are  now  residents  of  Argos.  Al- 
though seventy-two  years  of  age — both  were  born  in 
iSoS — they  are  blessed  with  excellent  health,  and  then- 
mental  faculties  seem  strengthened,  instead  of  impaired, 
by  the  steady  march  of  time.  Samuel  AY.  Gould,  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  placed  at  the  age 
of  three  years  m  a  private  school,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
best  of  instruction  for  ten  years.  Such  was  his  advance- 
ment that  when  fourteen  years  old  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  a  country  school  for  the  winter  term  of  three  months, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  that  position  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Ills  father,  being  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, was  unable  to  aid  him  further  in  acquiring  an 
education;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  resolved  to  accom- 
plish this  object  alone  and  unaided,  although,  when 
calmly  considered,  the  task  seemed  almost  herculean. 
It  is  related  of  him — in  fact,  he  relates  it  himself,  with 
pardonable  pride — that  while  a  student  at  college  he 
and  three  chums,  equally  needy  and  plucky,  at  no  time 
indulged  in  any  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  were 
frequently  deprived  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 
During  the  two  weeks  closing  their  college  term  the  four 
students  consumed  as  food  only  five  pounds  of  crackers, 
two  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  little  liver  obtained  from  the 
butcher  without  cost,  with  only  water  to  drink.  In 
the  light  of  this  touching  picture  of  poverty  and  self- 
denial,  does  any  reader  of  this  biography  question  the 
statement  that  each  of  these  gentlemen  —  now  practicing 
physicians,  though  w-idely  separated  —  has  acliie\-ed 
marked  success  in  hfe?  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Mr. 
Gould  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office 
of  James  S.  Robb,  of  Zanesfield,  Ohio,  and  completed 
his  professional  preparation  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.  The  same  year  (1S5S)  found  him 
in  Allen  County,  a  full-fledged  physician,  confidently 
asking  the  patronage  of  the  public,  although,  but  nine- 
teen years  old.  During  the  presidential  camjiaign  cf 
1S56  Mr.  Gould  managed  the  West  Liberty  (Ohio)  Buinicr 
m  the  interest  of  John  C.  Fremont,  making  it  a  spicy, 
aggressive  sheet,  a  favorite  with  its  readers,  and  a  financial 
success  to  its  publisher.  Doctor  (iould  remained  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Allen  County  until  1865, 
when,  removing  to  Indiana,  he  finally  settled  m  Argos. 
Here  he  built  up  a  large  and  remunerative  practice.  As 
years  passed.  Doctor  Gould  felt  the  necessity  for  still 
greater  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  determined  to 
take  a  supplementary  course  of  instruction.  Accord- 
ingly in  1869  he  entered  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
where  he  graduated,  and  returning  to  Argos  resumed 
his  practice.  Doctor  Gould  is  considered  not  only  the 
best  read  physician,  but  the  most  successful  practitioner 
in  the  county;  and  by  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  sub- 
jects has  won  more  than  a  local  re]nitation.  Residing 
in  a  small  county  town,  he  has  comparatively  little  office 
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pi-acticL',  but  visits  the  house;  of  an  extensive  farming 
eommunily.  lie  is  a  typical  family  physician  ;  of  strong 
cliaractcr,  warm-iicarled  and  generous  in  his  sympathies. 
He  is  always  calm  in  the  sick-room,  impressing  anxious 
friends  with  his  ability  and  conscious  fidelity ;  and  he 
enjoys  in  a  marked  degree  that  love  and  confidence  of 
his  patients  which  belong  to  such  a  relation.  As  a  sur- 
geon he  has  exhibited  a  special  ability,  and  has  been 
more  than  .mlinarily  successful.  Although  a  skilful 
operator  lie  never  uses  the  knife  unless  convinced  that 
it  is  the  only  means  of  prolonging  life  or  jirescrving  an 
important  member.  His  practice  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, both  professionally  and  financially.  Born  of  Pres- 
byterian parents  and  educated  under  the  strict  discipline 
of  that  Church,  he  became  at  an  early  age  restive  under 
its  restraints,  and  subsequently  skeptical  in  certain  theo- 
logical dogmas.  He  may  now  be  termed  a  liberal  in 
his  religion,  his  creed  being  like  that  of  a  Revolutionary 
jiatriot — to  be  just  and  do  good,  freely  conceding  to 
others  the  right  to  enjoy  and  exercise  their  religious  con- 
victions. He  is  a  contributor  and  an  attendant  of  the 
Kpisco]>al  Church,  of  which  his  wife  is  a  member.  In 
])oIitics  ho  is  an  uncompromising  Republican,  earnest 
and  eloipicnt  in  the  defense  of  his  political  faith, 
but  not  an  office-seeker;  believing  that  a  political 
life  is  not  conducive  to  the  success  of  professional  or 
business  pursuits.  Doctor  Gould  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  and  an  earnest  and  most  effective 
worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  having  by  his 
elocjuence  and  liberality  contributed  much  to  the  in- 
terest and  growth  of  the  reform.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  public  school  board,  a  member  of  the  .State 
Medical  Society,  and  president  of  the  Marsliall  County 
Medical  Society.  He  is  a  regular  conlributor  to  the 
]>o]>ular  medical  journals,  and  a  terse  and  ready  writer, 
with  good  descriptive  powers,  and  the  rare  factdly  of 
holding  and  advocating  decided  opinions.  He  married, 
January  25,  1S60,  Miss  Callic  Shafer,  of  Lima,  Ohio, 
who  died  June  7,  1S64,  both  their  children  having  been 
|)reviousIy  liuried.  December  30,  1S67,  he  married 
Miss  Sarah  .\.  Smith,  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  a  lady 
of  high  culture  and  pleasing  appearance.  Her  intellec- 
tual and  moral  superiority  make  her  respected  and 
influential.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  warm-hearted  and  benevolent,  of  generous 
sympathies  and  str(mg  attachments.  She  reads  much, 
observes  carefully,  and  is  as  thoroughly  conversant 
with  current  events  as  with  the  world  of  literature  and 
fashion.  They  have  one  child,  a  son.  Doctor  Gould 
is  of  strong  physique,  active  and  energetic  in  his 
movements,  quick  to  perceive  and  prompt  to  decide. 
His  character  is  above  reproach,  and  for  his  geniality 
and  fair  dealing  be  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors 
and  friends.  He  is  an  instance  of  the  success  that  can 
be  gained  by  a  man  who  thi>roughlv  loves  his  profession. 
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JjT  flPE,  JOHN,  merchant,  of  Elkhart,  was  born  No- 
J.*-  vember  14,  I.S25,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
^^  vania.  His  father's  ancestors  were  Germans,  while 
■(j^J  those  of  Iiis  mother  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jle  received  a  common  school  education,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1836  removed  with  his  parents  to  Center 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  and 
in  a  saw-mili  until  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  the  fall 
of  1842  he  began  learning  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and 
served  two  years  and  six  months,  receiving  no  compeit- 
sation  in  money.  In  the  fall  of  1845  '"•"  "ent  to  Ohio, 
where  he  worked  in  .Vshland  and  Richland  Counties 
as  a  journeyman  until  1S49;  he  then  returneil  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  weHt  back  lo  Ohio 
and  opened  a  boot  and  shoe  shop  near  the  city  of  Ash- 
land. December  25,  1849,  he  married  Caroline  Hum- 
ric  Houser,  and  the  following  spring  removed  to  Rome, 
Richlantl  County,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  his  busi- 
ness  until  the  spring  of  1852,  when  he  settled  in  Plym- 
outh, Marshall  County,  Indiana.  He  carried  on  the 
hoot  and  shoe  trade  there  until  1S60,  and  then  removed 
to  Elki?art,  where  he  has  since  remained,  being  now 
the  only  merchant  who  began  business  there  as  early  as 
i860.  He  was  always  a  careful  business  man,  honest 
and  industrious,  and  now  is  about  retiring  from  active 
life,  having  secured  a  fair  share  of  this  world's  goods. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  he  joined  in  1S51  ;  and,  besides  being  a  member 
of  the  choir,  has  been  a  trustee  and  steward  of  the 
Church  at  Elkhart.  He  has  three  children  living,  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  The  son,  Henry  I..  Guipe,  is 
engage<l  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  at  South  Rend 
with  his  father,  os  silent  partner. 


W||AM,  LEVI  JEFFERSON,  physician  and  surgeon, 
jTll  of  South  Renil,  w.as  born  in  York  County,  Maine, 
l!^V*  November  16,  1805.  His  parents  were  poor,  but 
^^-i,  honest  and  industrious.  When  he  was  eight  years 
old  he  learned  his  letters,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  be- 
gan teaching  school.  He  worked  his  way  through 
Dartmouth  College,  and  immediately  afterward,  in  1S28, 
commencetl  the  study  of  meclicine,  under  the  tutorship 
of  the  late  Professor  R.  1).  Mussey.  He  look  his  med- 
ical degree  in  liowdoin  College,  Maine,  in  1831,  and 
commenced  practice  in  his  native  county  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate  of  Maine  in 
1836,  and  w.as  re-elected  in  1837,  1838,  and  1839.  In 
1845  he  removed  to  Huffalo,  New  York.  In  1859  he 
remove<l  to  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  resumed  the 
])ractice  of  his  profession.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  AVar  he  was  ap|)ointc<l  surgeon  of  the  4Sth  Regi- 
ment of  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  served  in  that  ca))acity 
three  vears.      Most  ..f  the  time  he  was  detailed   division 
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burgeon  of  ihe  Seventh  Division  of  the  Seventeentli 
Army  Corps,  lie  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  surgi- 
cal operators  in  all  the  battles  about  Vickbburg,  at 
Mission  Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  South  Bend,  where  he  is  still 
engaged  in  active  business,  being  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Northern  Indiana.  Declining  the  position 
of  superintendent,  Doctor  Ham  served  as  trustee  of  the 
Maine  Insane  Asylum  from  1S40  until  he  removed  from 
the  state  in  1845.  He  has  been  an  honored  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  for  forty-five  years,  and  is  one  of 
iis  trustees.      He  is  now  mayor  of  South  Bend. 


fESS,  BALSER,  a  wealthy  farmer  and  a  licensed 
minister  of  the  Old-school  Baptist  Church,  of  Elk- 
hart Township,  Elkhart  County,  Indiana,  was 
"•^^  born  January  26,  1S17,  in  Clmton  Township  {now 
the  city  of  Columbus),  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  His 
parents,  Balser  Hess  and  Sally  Ann  Hess,  were  na- 
tives respectively  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  Bal- 
ser Hess,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born 
on  shipboard,  during  the  trip  of  his  parents  across  tlie 
Atlantic,  while  emigrating  from  Switzerland  to  America, 
about  the  year  1730.  His  parents  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  un- 
swerving in  his  patriotism  for  his  country,  and  was  a 
veteran  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  serving  during  the 
entire  conflict  of  seven  years.  Among  the  many  severe 
battles  in  which  he  participated  were  those  of  tlie  Bran- 
dywine,  Schuylkill,  Cow-pens  and  Chad's  Ford,  be- 
sides others  of  wliich  the  names  are  not  now  known. 
He  was  with  Washington  at  the  crossing  of  the  Del- 
aware, and  remembered  hearing  him  say:  "God  will 
build  a  bridge  for  us  to  cross  upon  before  morning." 
He  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  British,  and  con- 
fined, with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  other  men,  in  an  old 
sugar-house  in  \e\v  York  City  for  seven  days  without 
food  or  drink,  during  which  time  seven  hundred  died 
from  starvation  and  exposure;  Mr.  Hess  being  one  of 
the  surviving  fifty  when  they  were  exchanged.  During 
the  confinement  they  were  guarded  by  Hessian  troops. 
Their  barbarous  treatment  of  the  patriots  so  filled  Mr. 
Hess  with  righteous  indignation  that,  being  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  extraordinary  physical  power,  he 
would,  unarmed,  engage  and  punish  severely  at  one  time 
three  or  four  of  his  hated  enemies.  Even  after  the  close 
of  the  war  he  could  not  forget  his  enmity,  and  would 
often  at  sight  assail  and  severely  punish  men  solely 
because  they  were  Hessians.  Immediately  upon  his 
release  from  prison  he  rejoined  the  anny.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  a  man  of 
strong  religious  feelings,  an  exemplary  Christian,  and 
charitable  ami   jjL-nen.us  almost  to  a  fault.      He  died  in 


Clinton,  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  beloved  and  lamented  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends;  his  widow  surviving  him  by  many  years, 
and  dying  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-five,  having  dis- 
charged the  varied  duties  of  a  long  and  useful  Christian 
life.  Balser  Hess,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  February  14,  17S6.  Mrs.  Hess  was 
born  February  27,  1 792;  and  they  were  married  April 
II,  iSc9,  and  became  parents  of  fifteen  children,  eleven 
of  whom  lived  to  full  age.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1S12  with  England^,  having  enlisted  at  the  open- 
ing for  one  year  and  re-enlisted  at  the  expiration  of  his 
tunc,  and  again  for  the  following  year,  and  until  the 
declaration  of  peace.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious 
convictions,  and  was  a  licensed  minister  of  the  Old- 
school  Baptist  Church,  but  subsequently  became  sep- 
arated from  it  and  allied  himself  with  the  New-school 
Baptist  Church.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ.  He  was  also  a  suc- 
cessful farmer.  The  migrations  of  the  family  were 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  thence  to  Indiana,  where 
they  settled  in  Elkhart  Township,  Elkhart  County, 
about  one  mile  south  of  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Goshen,  but  which  at  that  time  had  no  inhabitants, 
on  section  22,  where  he  pre-empted  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  and  afterwards  purchased  another 
(piarter  section.  After  giving  his  children  all  farms, 
and  starting  them  in  business  on  their  own  account,  he 
still  held  as  his  liomestead  about  a  section  of  valuable 
land.  At  the  time  Mr.  Hess  came  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  in  1S2S,  he  found  Matthew  Boyd  where  Benton 
now  is,  Mr.  Naufsinger  on  St.  Joseph  River,  Mr.  Carver 
y\\\  Bcardsley  Prairie,  and  the  teacher  of  the  Cary  Mission 
in  Michigan.  But  on  his  removal  in  the  spring  of  1S29 
to  the  county,  there  were  Daniel  Cripe,  J.  W.  Violet, 
James  Bishop,  John  Peppinger,  Elias  Riggs,  William 
Simpson,  Azel  Sparklin,  Daniel  Banter,  and  Mr.  Pier- 
man.  Mr.  Hess  died  November  16,  1857,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  much  lamented.  Balser  Hess, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  enjoyed  in  early  youth  ex- 
tremely limited  educational  advantages.  In  those  days 
no  public  funds  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  school- 
ing for  the  young.  Flard  work  for  nine  months  during 
each  year,  and  three  months  of  irregular  attendance  at 
a  common  school  supported  altogether  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, was  the  character  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  until  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Possessing  a  quick  and 
observing  mind,  he  had  been  previously  enabled  to  se- 
cure a  good  common  school  education,  and  thus  become 
qualified  to  transact  intelligently  any  kind  of  business 
that  might  come  in  his  way  to  do.  Mr.  Hess  continued 
on  the  farm  with  his  father  until  he  reached  his  major- 
ity, V  hen  he  began  clearing  and  tilling  a  tract  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  of  wild  timber  land  in 
Maishall  County  on  his  own  account,  where  he  remained 
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about  lliree  years,  h  lien  he  removed  lo  Kosciusko 
Couiily,  wlicre  he  again  hcgan  on  an  uniniproveil  lim- 
hercil  farm,  staying  for  about  four  years.  In  184S  he 
removi-l  1..  Illkhart  County,  an<l  U)calea  .it  WalcrforJ. 
lie  u,l^  tlicre  for  lliree  years,  hut  in  1851  cliangeil  to 
a  farm  half  a  mile  south  of  Goshen,  and  now  owned  hy 
Doctor  Daniel  Mallet.  Sul)se<iuenily,  in  1SO5,  he  re- 
moved 10  his  present  home,  .about  Iwo  miles  south-west 
of  the  cily  of  Goshen.  Mr.  I  less,  alihough  having 
jiarlially  or  wholly  cleared  and  improved  I'lve  different 
limbered  farms,  gives  no  perceptible  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  many  years  of  hard  physical  labor.  He 
stands  erect,  and  moves  with  that  sprighlliness  and  en- 
ergy that  characterized  him  twenty  years  agone.  Tn 
his  farming  and  oilier  business  afTairs  he  is  prompt, 
melhodical,  and  systematic,  and  his  business  capaci- 
ties have  secured  for  him  a  handsome  compelence. 
Mr.  Hess  was  educated  in  ihc  old  Whig  school  of  pol- 
itics, but  at  the  breaking  up  of  that  organization,  in 
1S54,  conseipienl  upon  the  rejieal  of  the  .Missouri  Com- 
promise, he  joined  the  Republican  party,  to  which  he 
has  since  consistently  adhered.  Like  all  men  of  posi- 
tive character  and  independence  of  mind,  he  is  out- 
spoken in  the  support  and  defense  of  his  political 
convictions.  lie  is  not  an  aspirant  for  office.  In  1S45 
Mr.  Hess  became  converted,  uniting  with  the  Old-school 
I'lapUst  ('lunch  in  1S70,  am!  has  ever  since  been  an 
hoii.irccl  menibei  of  that  organi/alion.  Soon  after  this 
his  gifis  as  a  speaker  and  his  ability  in  prayer,  together 
with  his  eainesiness  in  the  work  and  his  known  sincerity, 
leil  10  his  being  called  (o  the  ministry,  and  he  was 
licensed  lo  preach  in  1S71,  from  which  time  he  has  ,le- 
voted  his  laleiUs  to  the  work  energetically  and  con- 
scientiously. He  is  earnest  and  convincing,  an<l  his 
able  reasoning,  sound  sense,  and  good  judgment,  and 
alxive  all  his  acknowledged  honesty  and  purity  of  ptir- 
pose,  make  him  a  reasoner  of  great  power  before  the 
people.  He  is  familiar  with  Ihe  creeds  of  all  Churches, 
and  a  thorough  scholar  in  ancient  and  liiblical  history. 
To  him  niueh  is  due  for  the  sjiiritual  and  social  pros- 
perily  ..f  llie  Churches  over  which  he  is  at  limes  called 
lo  minisier.  He  is  a  m.iii  of  peace  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  and,  like  his  late  father,  is  well  qu.al- 
ilied  by  his  position  in  his  neighborhood  lo  act  Ihc  part 
of  a  eoiuiliator,  in  which  he  takes  great  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Hess  was  married,  M.ay  7,  1S40,  to  Miss  S.ir.ah  .Ann 
Imniell,  an  e\eiii|.laiy  lady,  of  strong  religious  convic- 
tions, and  a  member  of  the  Ohl-school  Baplisi  Church. 
Although  mingling  but  Imle  with  ihe  community  in  .1 
s,.cial  way,  she  gave  her  kind  sympathy  and  aid  in 
limes   of   sickness    and    distress.     She    died    March    29, 

1574.  She  was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  six  of  whom 
aie  living.     Mr.  Hess  was  again  married  Sepleniher  22, 

1575,  10  Mrs.  Mary  .\nn  Fulton,  a  lady  of  marked  worth 
:.iul  ,,f  strong  religi.ius  character.    She  is  a  member  of  the 


Itajitist  Church,  which  she  joined  about  lliirty  years 
ago.  She  is  a  woman  of  generous  sympathies,  an<l 
has  strong  attachments.  She  h.is  met  her  duties  as 
second  mother  to  a  family  of  children,  with  a  degree 
of  discretion  and  good  judgment  that  has  secured  to 
her  the  respect,  love,  and  obedience  of  the  children. 
She  is  the  mother  of  four  chilcren  by  her  former  hus- 
band. Mr.  Hess  is  mentally  as  well  as  physically  unim- 
paired, and  retains  the  force  and  vigor  of  mind  and 
memory  that  characterized  him  twenty-five  years  ago. 
He  IS  a  man  of  pleasing  and  entertaining  conversational 
powers,  and  a  courteous  and  agreeable  gentleman.  Mr. 
IIes.5,  having  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Goshen  for  fifty 
years,  has  seen  Elkhart,  from  the  condition  of  a  wilder- 
ness, with  a  population  of  about  a  score,  grow  to  a 
county  of  great  weallh  and  jirosperity,  dotted  all  over 
with  beautiful  and  well-cullivated  farms,  and  the  rude 
log-cabins  replaced  by  handsome  dwellings,  with  a 
population  of  thirty-four  thousand;  and  the  cily  of  Go- 
shen, as  it  now  stands,  from  a  wihlerness  with  no  im- 
]irovements,  to  a  cily  t>f  magnificent  business  blocks  and 
jialatial  dwellings.  Mr.  Hess,  in  his  active,  laborious 
life,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
looks  wilh  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  part  he  has 
taken. 


JJiESS,  WII.L1.\M  n.,  a  prominent  lawyer,  of  Tlym- 
tT]  oulh,  was  born  September  16,  1S4I.  in  Jefferson 
dt4  Township,  Knox  County.  Ohio.  His  parents,  Jo- 
'^  sephand  Mary  (I'.lack)  Hess,  were  natives  of  IVnn- 
sylvania.  William  Iless  enjoyed  in  early  life  only  such 
educational  advantages  as  were  derivetl  from  an  ii regu- 
lar atlend.ance  at  a  country  school  during  the  winter, 
aiding  his  father  on  the  farm  the  remainder  of  the  lime. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  Ihc  death  of  his  father 
prevented  him  from  enjoying,  for  two  years,  even  these 
meager  opportunities.  Wilh  Spartan  firmness,  however, 
and  a  perseverance  tnily  commendable,  he  siruggled  on, 
leaching  school  and  studying  alternately,  until  1S66. 
Having  a  natural  taste  for  the  legal  profession  he  began 
reading  law  in  1S61.  borrowing  books  of  attorneys  and 
studying  at  intervals  as  opportunities  afforded.  In  1863 
he  entered  the  college  al  New  Carlisle  and  rcmaineil  one 
term.  In  the  spring  of  1S64.  when  the  government  is- 
sued a  call  for  one-hundrcdday  men,  Mr.  Hess  enlisted, 
was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  Company  E, 
ijSlh  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  joined  the  regi- 
ment at  Indianapolis.  From  there  they  went  10  Louis- 
isville,  Kentucky;  thence  to  Anderson,  near  the  line  of 
the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  where  they 
guarded  railroad  and  other  communications  until  Sep- 
tember 22,  1S64,  when,  after  a  service  of  nearly  five 
months,  Ihev  were  musureil   out  and  sent  home.      Dur- 
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ing  the  winter  of  1864-65  Mr.  Hess  resumed  his  occu- 
pation of  teaching,  but  in  the  spring  he  again  enlisted, 
in  response  to  the  call  for  one-year  troops,  and  March  7 
received  his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  Company  E, 
I52d  Regiment.  After  a  short  service  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  the  war  closed  and  they  were  discharged. 
StiH  adhering  to  his  determination  to  become  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Hess  entered  the  office  of  J.  O.  Parks,  of  Bourbon, 
and  read  law  about  oi.e  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began  practice  at 
Knox,  Starke  County,  in  1866,  but  after  a  year  re- 
moved to  Columbia  City,  where  he  remained  for  one 
year,  and  then  went  to  Bourbon,  Marshall  County.  In 
January,  1870,  he  removed  to  Plymouth  and  became 
associated  in  the  law  business  with  John  0.  Osborn, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Osborn  &  Hess.  This  connec- 
tion continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Osborn,  October 
6,  1873.  Mr.  Hess  has  since  conducted  the  business 
alone,  and,  by  his  untiring  industry,  his  fidelity  to 
the  just  interests  of  his  clients,  his  promptness,  and 
above  all  his  integrity,  has  secured  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  and  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
numerous  patronage.  As  a  lawyer  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession.  His  success  is  more  the 
result  of  his  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  law  and 
their  application  than  of  his  power  as  an  orator.' 
His  good  sense  and  judgment  enable  him  to  see  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  points  of  a  question,  thus 
making  him  a  safe  counselor.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Hess 
that  the  right  never  lacks  in  him  a  defender,  and  that 
the  wrong  never  finds  in  him  an  advocate.  Honorable 
and  upright  in  his  private  business  transactions,  he 
carries  the  same  principles  into  his  professional  life  and 
practice.  These  qualities  eminently  fit  him  to  act  the 
part  of  conciliator  and  harmonizer  of  conflicting  views 
and  interests,  a  fact  in  which  he  takes  more  pride  than 
in  pressing  litigation  to  ever  so  successful  an  issue.  He 
has  been  financially  successful,  and  has  acquired  a  com- 
petence. Having  begun  life  penniless  and  uneducated, 
his  present  assured  position  is  the  best  indication  of  his 
energy,  industry,  and  determination.  Mr.  Hess  is  a 
stanch  Republican  ;  and,  although  not  an  office-seeker 
or  professed  politician,  he  has  several  times  been  called 
to  official  duty.  In  1S6S  he  occupied  the  position  of 
the  town  trustee  of  Bourbon.  He  held  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  district  comprising  the 
counties  of  Marshall,  St.  Joseph,  Laporte,  and  Elkhart, 
during  one  term,  and  that  of  deputy  prosecutor  for  the 
two  following  years.  He  was  also  city  .attorney  of 
Plymouth  for  four  years.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  its  efficiency,  and  was  such  as  to  elicit  the 
commendation  alike  of  his  political  friends  and  oppo- 
nents. He  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Odd-fellows, 
and'  has  filled  all  the  subordinate  official  positions  in 
the  lodge.  He  has  for  manv  years  been  an  honored 
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member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having 
allied  himself  with  it  in  childhood.  He  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Sabbath-school,  and  by  his  generosity  has  aided 
largely  in  the  material  growth  and  interest  of  the 
Church;  while  by  his  genial  and  Christian  example  he 
has  contributed  much  to  its  spiritual  and  social  advance- 
ment. A  man  of  dignified  presence,  courteous  manners, 
and  integrity  in  business,  Mr.  Hess  is  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  him.  He  was  married,  October  27,  1S64,  to 
Miss  Annie  E.  Moore,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary 
Moore,  pioneers  of  Kosciusko  County.  Mrs.  Hess  is  a 
most  exemplary  Christian  lady,  an  active  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  her  amiable 
traits  of  character  and  many  virtues  is  loved  and 
honored  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  They  have  two 
children,  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Hess  is  very 
strong  in  his  domestic  attachments,  and  is  regarded  by 
his  family  with  that  high  love  and  respect  which  he  so 
justly  deserves. 


3|JpLLEY,  SYLVESTER  JOSEPH,  Justice  of  the 
^T]  Peace,  Argos,  ?klarshall  County,  was  born  Sup- 
©M  tember  l,  1S38,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada 
n?2  (now  Ontario),  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto.  His 
mother,  Catharine,  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  his  father, 
Joseph,  was  a  Canadian;  he  was  a  farmer.  When  a 
child  his  parents  removed  to  Tuscarawas,  Ohio,  where 
his  father  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  he  was  brought 
up  on  the  farm.  He  attended  the  common  school, 
where  he  received  a  good  and  thorough  English  and 
German  education.  As  the  district  was  largely  Ger- 
man, he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage— almost  equal  to  his  native  tongue.  On  leaving 
school,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  served  three  years  with 
a  jeweler  to  learn  his  trade,  when  he  removed  to  Indi- 
ana, remaining  for  some  time  with  an  uncle  in  Miami 
County,  and  there  teaching  school  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  when  he  went  to  Terre  Haute  and  enlisted 
in  the  97th  Indiana  Infantry  Volunteers.  He  was  mus- 
tered in  August  13,  1862,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis,  from  there  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  thence  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  assigned 
to  the  Thirteenth  Brigade  of  the  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps.  June  27,  1S63,  he  received  his  discharge,  by 
general  order,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  promotion  to 
commissary  sergeant  of  the  59th  United  States  Reg- 
ulars. He  remained  with  that  regiment  nearly  one 
year,  when  he  was  detailed  to  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  receiving  his  discharge  in  August, 
1S65,  when  he  returned  to  his  friends,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  removed  to  Huntington  County,  Indiana.  He 
then,  for  a  short  lime,  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business 
there,  and  afterward   for  four  years  in   Missouri.      Then 
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he  went  to  Xonh  Manchester,  Indiana.  «ln.re  for  four 
years  he  took  cl::ir^'C  of  a  large  jewelry  house,  when  he 
removed  to  Argos  in  1S77,  engaging  in  the  same  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  still  continuing  it.  In 
November,  1S78,  he  \v.is  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
by  a  small  majority,  he  being  a  Republican  iu  a  strongly 
Democratic  district.  Reared  a  Democrat,  his  opinions 
were  changed  during  the  war,  and  he  is  now  an  ardent 
Republican  and  faithful  worker  in  the  ranks  of  that 
party.  .\s  a  boy  of  studious  habits  he  made  the  most 
of  liis  opportunities  to  acquire  an  education,  from  which 
in  after  life  he  has  derived  much  benefit.  lie  is  a  man 
of  good  personal  appearance  and  pleasant  manners ;  he 
is  courteous  and  obliging,  and  stands  high  in  his  com- 
munity as  an  honorable,  upright  man.  He  was  mar- 
ried, February  14,  1S75,  '°  Susie  B.  Snearly,  daughter 
of  (icorge  Snearly,  a  large  farmer  of  Miami  County. 
Mr.  Holley  has  been  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Or- 
der of  Odd-fellows,  in  which  order  he  has  taken  all  the 
degrees,  was  Chief  Patriarch  of  the  Encampment  at 
Manchester,  and  is  Noble  Grand  at  .\rgos.  He  has  in 
his  ])Ossession,  as  a  memento  and  relic  of  the  war,  the 
saddle  which  was  given  to  the  wife  of  a  captain  who 
was  lost  by  the  explosion  of  the  steamer  "  Sultana,"  laden 
with  troops  whom  Sherman  had  released  from  Southern 
prisons.  The  saddle  was  given  to  the  lady  by  General 
Buckland,  for  the  purpose  of  raffling  off  to  raise  funds 
for  herself  on  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Between  five 
hundred  and  six  hundred  soldiers  subscribed,  and  Mr. 
lioUey  was  the  winner. 


fUMPIIREYS.  I.OUIS,  physician  and  surgeon,  of 
South  Bend,  was  born  September  21,  1816  at 
Springfield,  Ohio.  He  received  his  early  education 
^</ij  in  the  district  and  high  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  in  Franklin  Academy,  at  .Maysville,  Kentucky.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  brother, 
Harry  Humphreys,  in  1834;  and  gr.aduated  from  Indi- 
ana University.  He  then  ef)mmenced  practice  in  La- 
porte.  Indiana,  where  he  continued  until  1844,  when  he 
removed  to  South  Bend  and  engaged  in  successful  pro- 
fessional work  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  immediately  entered  the  army,  being  appointed  sur- 
geon of  the  29th  Indiana  Volunteers,  .\fter  a  short 
time  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  brig.ade  sur- 
geon ;  and  served  as  such  until  June,  1862,  when  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  United  St.ales  medical  inspec- 
tors of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  assigned  to  rluly  in  the  .\rmy  of  the  Potomac, 
and  aftenvards  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  In 
January.  1S63,  he  removed  to  Louisville.  Kentucky, 
which   became  his  headquarters   for  the  district  embrac- 


ing nine  states — to  which  three  others  were  subsequently 
added.  Here  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  received  an  honorable  discharge.  Immediately 
returning  to  his  home  in  South  Bend,  he  resumeil  his 
medical  practice,  in  which  he  has  since  been  engaged, 
as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  North- 
ern Indiana.  Dr.  Humphreys  served  two  years  as  triLS- 
Ice  of  the  Slate  University,  and  four  years  as  coninii.s- 
sioner  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Indianapolis. 
He  also  served  four  years  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  South 
Bend.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
and  also  of  the  .\merican  Medical  .\ssociation.  He 
married,  April  4,  1844,  Miss  Margaret  Pierson,  of  Coo- 
perstown.  New  York.     They  have  two  daughter^. 


^PrWTN.  JOHN  W.,  lawyer  and  banker,  of  Goshen, 
nr  Elkhart  County,  Indiana,  was  born  September  24, 
iJll  1S22,  in  Elizabeth  Township,  Alleghany  County, 
'  •  Pennsylvania.  His  parents,  Alexander  Irwin  and 
Elizabeth  (Wycoff)  Irwin,  were  natives  of  the  same 
state.  His  ancestors  were  Protestants  of  the  most  or- 
thodox type,  and  are  sujijiosed  to  have  emigrated  from 
Ireland  to  enjoy  greater  freedom  of  action  and  thought 
in  religious  matters  than  was  there  granted  them.  They 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Is,iac  Irwin,  grandfather  to  John  W.,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  struggle  for  our  national  independence.  He  was 
in  1776  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and 
served  on  active  duty  for  two  years,  at  which  time  he 
was  stricken  with  camp  fever  and  was  conveyed  io  his 
home,  where  he  lingered  for  a  while,  fin.ally  yielding  to 
the  severity  of  the  attack.  He  died  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood  and  usefulness.  His  son.  .Vlexanfier,  im- 
bibing something  of  the  spirit  of  his  father,  qualified 
himself  in  military  drill  and  tactics,  and,  at  the  opening 
of  the  War  with  England  of  1812,  having  previously 
been  commissioned  major  of  state  militia,  joined,  as  a 
private,  the  expedition  of  General  Smythe,  at  Black 
Rock,  for  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Canada:  but,  as 
the  general  could  not  get  a  sulTicient  number  of  volun- 
teers, the  project  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Irwin  enlisted 
as  a  private,  serving  in  the  commissary  department, 
where  he  remained  until  the  .ibandonment  of  Black 
Rock,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged.  In  1832  he 
emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana,  and  settled 
about  five  miles  from  Goshen  upon  a  farm  he  had  pur- 
chased, where  he  lived  until  his  death,  August  22,  1835. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  devout  Christian,  and  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  the  organization  of  a  Church 
of  his  faith  in  Elkh.art  Prairie,  having,  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  employed  a  minister.  He  was  foremost 
in   all   things  calculated   to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
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community  in  which  he  lived,  and  was,  in  every  way, 
an  exemplary  and  usciul  neighbor  and  citizen.  Al- 
though sixty  years  of  age,  he  appeared  and  looked 
at  least  fifteen  years  younger,  always  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  perfect  health.  John  AV.  Irwin  en- 
joyed in  early  life  limited  educational  advantages,  such 
as  could  be  derived  from  an  irregular  attendance  at 
a  common  district  school.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years  he  entered  the  university  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana,  in  the  classical  department,  where 
he  remained  for  eighteen  months;  but  ill-health  com- 
pelled him  to  return  home,  where  he  stayed  for  a  time, 
devoting  his  time  to  farm  labor,  until  in  the  spring 
of  1S47  li*^  returned  to  college,  entering  the  law  de- 
partment under  the  tuition  of  Professor  McDonald,  who 
afterwards  became  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court.  Mr.  Irwin  was  there  but  one  term,  when 
ilbhealth  again  forced  him  to  retire.  In  1S49  he  came 
to  Goshen  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1S52 
he  was  appointed  deputy  county  clerk,  serving  about 
eighteen  months,  when  he  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Judge  Roljert  Lowry.  of  Goshen,  this  relation  contin- 
uing for  five  years,  when  Mr.  Irwin,  having  been  elected 
county  treasurer,  practically  closed  his  law  business  and 
gave  his  attention  to  those  duties  alone.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  position  in  1S60.  In  1S62  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Elkhart 
County,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  he  still  continues.  In  186S  he  resigned  the  office 
of  collector,  that  he  might  devote  his  time  more  to  his 
legal  and  banking  business,  which  he  had  in  connection 
with  General  Hascall  entered  into  in  1S65,  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  John  Cook  and  T.  G.  Harris  in  the  Salem 
Bank  of  Goshen.  The  public  confidence  in  the  stability 
and  integrity  of  the  house  has  increased  with  its  four- 
teen years  of  successful  operation,  and  it  now  stands  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  in  the  front  rank,  and 
commands  its  full  proportion  of  business.  As  an  attor- 
ney-at-law  Mr.  Irwin  has  confined  himself  more  espe- 
cially to  office  business,  and  practice  in  probate  cases 
and  in  the  settlement  of  estates,  and  has  done  but  little 
as  an  advocate.  Although  he  has  met  with  success  in 
the  trial  of  cases,  his  chief  merit  lies  in  his  ability  as  a 
counselor.  His  acknowdedged  familiarity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  his  good  sense  and  sound  judgment, 
the  judicial  and  independent  character  of  his  mind,  his 
ability  to  see  that  every  question  has  two  sides,  and, 
above  all,  his  integrity,  eminently  fit  him  to  act  the  part 
of  a  conciliator  and  harmonizer  of  conflicting  interests, 
a  part  in  which  he  takes  more  satisfaction  than  in 
pressing  litigation  to  a  successful  issue.  As  a  business 
man  he  is  thoroughly  methodical  and  prompt  in  all  his 
transactions,  and  expects  faithful  fulfillment  of  contracts. 
He  has  been  successful  in  his  enterprises,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  liberal  competence.      He  commands  the  respect 


and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him.  Mr.  Irwin  was 
educated  in  the  Whig  school  of  politics,  and  was  an 
active  adherent  to  that  organization  until  its  abandon- 
ment in  1S54,  consequent  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  1853.  He  wa^  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  his 
county  and  district,  and  has  ever  since  been  an  active 
and  efficient  worker  in  its  ranks.  He  is  positive  in  his 
political  convictions,  and  earnest  in  their  support  and 
defense.  He  sees,  reads,  thinks,  and  acts  for  himself; 
and  a  position  once  assumed  by  him  he  Icnows  to  be 
right,  and  strong  proof  must  be  adduced  to  change  his 
views.  He  looks  intuitively  into  the  merils  of  a 
case.  Having  once  found  its  underlying  facts,  he  is 
able  to  deduce  from  them  the  results  which  should 
naturally  follow.  His  mind  is  cool  and  dispassionate 
during  this  process;  but,  having  once  reached  his  con- 
clusions, he  is  firm  and  bold  in  their  advocacy.  Mr. 
Irwin  was  reared  by  Presbyterian  parents  at  a  time 
when  a  familiarity  with  the  catechism  and  an  attend- 
ance at  Sabbath-scliool  was  a  necessity.  He  thus  formed 
a  respect  for  religion  that  has  never  been  departed  from. 
He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  They  are  the  advocates  and  keepers  of  ele- 
vated opinion,  and  are  ever  warring  on  evil  and  ele- 
vating man  to  better  conduct,  preparatory  to  a  higher 
life.  Yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  subscribe  to  the 
creeds  of  any  Church,  so  stands  outside;  but  is  an 
attendant  of  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcli,  of  which  his  wife  is  a  member.  He 
is  a  practical  temperance  man,  and  advocates  every 
thing  tending  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  Mr.  Irwin  was  married,  October  il, 
1S55,  to  Miss  Hager  Jackson,  third  daughter  of  Colonel 
John  Jackson,  one  of  the  old  pioneers  of  Elkhart  County — 
a  man  of  strong  and  energetic  character  and  of  marked 
ability.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  War 
of  1812,  and  served  in  the  defense  of  the  north  and 
north-western  frontiers,  and  in  the  wars  with  the  In- 
dians and  their  allies.  He  also  filled  many  civil  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the 
state  Legislature.  He  died  July  9,  1S71,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Mrs.  Irwin  is  an  exemplary  lady  and  a  devoted  and 
trusting  follower  of  Christ.  Her  moral  and  intellectual 
superiority  make  hei  esteemed  and  influential.  She  is  a 
worthy  mistress  of  her  household,  and  a  mother  who 
wins  the  strong  affection  of  her  children;  an<l  much  of 
the  success  of  the  husband's  business  and  social  life  is 
attributable  to  the  sympathetic  encouragement  of  the 
wife.  They  have  two  children — a  son  and  a  daughter: 
Frank,  born  Augu'^t  7,  1S56;  and  May,  born  April  2S, 
1S62.  Mr.  Irwin  is  above  the  usual  stature,  stands 
erect,  is  firmly  but  not  heavily  built,  and  is  of  dignified 
but  courteous  presence.      He  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
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fortunCt  possesses  i^ood  financial  abilities,  and  his  jutlg* 
ment  seldom  errs  in  regard  to  matters  of  business.  His 
is  a  notable  example  of  those  sound  and  correct  busi- 
ness principles  which  secure  success,  and  those  genial 
trails  of  character  that  retain  public  confidence  and 
esteem. 


JpRWl.V,  ELIS1I.\.  of  Bourbon  Township,  Marshall 
tjl.  County,  Indiana,  is  of  Irish  and  Welsh  descent, 
_,i  and  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
''-.i  January  6,  1S02.  Possessing  a  strong  and  inquir- 
ing mind  and  a  retentive,  memory,  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  leisure  times,  and  continued  them  into  his 
early  manhood,  even  after  marriage,  until  he  felt  him- 
self master  of  a  good  comnicm  school  education.  M 
the  age  of  nineteen  lie  began  learning  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  had  acquired  a 
degree  of  proficiency  that  enabled  him  to  execute  such 
work  as  the  primitive  condition  of  the  country  required. 
He  followed  his  trade  for  twelve  years,  and  then  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  thirty  acres,  making  the  first  payment 
with  a  span  of  horses,  which  comprised  his  whole  avail- 
able means.  Credit  was  granted  on  the  remaining  seven 
hundred  dollars;  and  the  indebtedness  was  discharged 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  according  to  contract.  He 
kept  increasing  his  landed  possessions  until  he  was  the 
owner  of  eighty  .acres,  which  he  cultivated  for  seven 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Starke  County.  He  remained 
there  until  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Port.ige  County, 
and  pursued  farming  on  an  extensive  plan.  In  1854  he 
changed  his  residence  for  the  third  time,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  .Marshall  County.  From  early  youth 
his  tastes  and  inclinations  were  pastoral,  and  his  success 
is  the  best  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  such  a  life.  By  in- 
dustry and  economy  he  has  advanced,  step  by  step,  to 
the  honor.able  distinction  of  wealth  and  influence.  His 
children,  who  live  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  are 
respected  and  prosperous:  and  in  the  quiet  of  his  beau- 
tiful home,  shut  out  from  the  whirl  and  bustle  of  the 
busy  world,  Mr.  Irwin  is  enjoying  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  retired  life.  Mr.  Irwin  was  raised  a  Qu.iker,  to  the 
tenets  of  which  faith  he  still  adheres.  Tolerant  and 
considerate  of  the  views  of  others,  he  is  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  different  denominations  of  his  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  is  foremost  in  all  enterprises  promotive  of 
moral  and  educational  interests.  Being  a  Quaker,  he 
was  necessarily  an  .\bolitionist,  and  entered  into  the 
work  of  freeing  the  bondmen  and  aiding  in  their  escape 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  character — believing  that 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  was  doing  his 
M.aster's  service.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Irwin  that  his  de- 
termined anil  efficient  labors  in  this  line  gave  him 
the     honorable     position     of    coiuluetor    of     the     train. 


He  assisted  many  slaves  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a 
land  of  freedom.  He  favored  the  nomination  of  \V. 
II.  Seward  in  i860,  not  having  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  anti-slavery  principles  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  but  at 
the  re-election  of  President  Lincoln,  in  1S64,  Mr.  Ir- 
win was  found  in  the  Republican  ranks,  as  his  ardent 
supporter.  He  has  ever  since  been  an  adherent  of  that 
party,  feeling  that  it  better  represents  his  views  than 
any  other  political  organization  in  the  country.  He  has 
always  declined  when  tendered  political  nominations, 
preferring  his  business  pursuits  and  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  his  happy  home  to  the  trials  and  perplexi- 
ties of  public  life.  Mr.  Irwin  is  an  active  worker  in 
the  temperance  cause,  as  well  as  in  every  movement 
calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man.  He 
married,  January  2,  18^7,  Miss  Mary  .\nn  Scott,  of  Wayne 
County,  Ohio.  She  was  a  laJy  of  high  moral  character, 
an  earnest  Christian,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  though  a  pa.ssive  rather  th,in  active  worker  in  its 
ranks.  .She  died  January  10,  1847,  deeply  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  Nine  children  were  born  of  this 
union — six  sons  and  three  daughters:  Lewis,  born  De- 
cember 28,  182S;  Joseph,  born  March  30,  1830,  died 
January  27,  1847;  William,  born  March  3,  1832:  Matthew, 
born  September  7,  1834:  .Samuel,  born  December  19, 
1S37,  died  May  2,  1862;  Elizabeth,  born  March  8, 
1839;  Sarah  Ann,  born  September  9,  1S42;  Robert,  born 
Se])tember  22,  1843 ;  Susan,  born  December  19,  1S45, 
died  February  27,  184S.  Mr.  Irwin  married,  March 
2,  1848,  Mrs.  Mary  Gaskill,  widow  of  the  late  Israel 
Gaskill.  They  have  no  children ;  but  her  duty  as 
stepmother  to  a  large  family  has  been  nobly  met  and 
gracefully  discharged.  She  is  warm-hearted  and  benev- 
olent;  of  generous  symjjathies  anil  strong  attachments, 
her  self-control  and  good  judgment  enable  her  to  fill 
the  responsible  position  of  second  mother  with  a  degree 
of  dignity  that  secures  the  respect,  love,  and  obedience 
of  her  step-children.  Mr.  Irwin  is  of  medium  height 
and  erect  carriage;  he  has  a  clear  eye  and  a  genial 
countenance.  He  is  a  man  of  genuine  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  hospitable  and  friendly;  has  perfect  control  of 
his  temper,  and  weighs  all  his  utterances  well. 


ATCHETTE,  AI.IQUE  C,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon,  of  Bourbon,  w.as  born  August  24,  1837, 
C: y.'  in  .\bington,  Wayne  County,  Indiana.  His 
^'y  parents.  Doctor  William  J.  and  Eliza  (Wasson) 
Matchctte,  were  natives  of  Virginia.  He  enjoyed  in 
early  life  fair  educational  .advantages,  attended  a  district 
school  in  tfarly  youth,  and,  later,  entered  the  Goshen 
school,  in  Elkhart  County,  where  he  had  moved  with 
his  father's  family  in  1S42,  remaining  until  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  .about  twenty  years,  and  becoming  m.aster 
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of  a  very  thorough  common  school  education.  About  this 
time  his  father  became  intent  upon  forming  an  alliance 
between  his  son  and  a  young  laily  of  the  neighborhood, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  either  of  the  parties  most  to  be  affected  by  such  an 
arrangement.  It  was  earnestly  persisted  in  by  the 
father,  and,  being  just  as  firmly  resisted  by  the  son,  it 
finally  culminated  in  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
to  disinherit  his  boy,  and  refuse  him  support  in  any 
way,  which  led  him  to  withdraw  from  the  parental  roof, 
the  possessor  of  but  seventy-five  cents  in  money,  but 
strong  in  determination  and  courage.  His  early  tastes 
having  been  for  the  healing  art,  he  resolved  to  gratify 
them.  He  accordingly  made  his  way  to  Chicago,  where 
he  began  reading  medicine  in  the  office  and  under 
the  directions  of  Professors  N.  S.  Davis  and  Edmund 
Andrus,  both  of  whom  belong  to  the  faculty  of  the 
North-western  University  of  Chicago,  and  were  in- 
structors in  the  medical  department,  which  he  entered 
as  a  student,  remaining  for  about  three  years,  and  grad- 
uating with  high  honors.  During  his  course  of  study 
he  experienced  many  severe  trials  and  hardships,  which 
required  all  his  native  strength  of  will  and  character  to 
endure  and  overcome.  His  only  means  of  sustaining 
himself  during  the  time  was  derived  from  a  percentage 
on  the  collections  of  bills  and  accounts  intrusted  to  him 
by  Doctors  Davis  and  Andrus.  Rooming  and  boarding 
himself  during  the  time,  the  remembrance  of  many 
cheerless,  foodless,  and  hungry  days  and  nights  is  still 
fresh  in  his  memory.  But  the  conscious  pride  and 
satisfaction  of  having  secured  a  thorough  and  self- 
acquired  collegiate  education  has  more  than  repaid 
him  for  his  numerous  trials  and  privations.  March  9, 
1S62,  Doctor  Matchette  was  commissioned  an  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States, 
meeting  his  first  experience  on  the  field  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  where  he  assisted  in  the  removal  of 
the  first  boat-load  of  wounded,  which  he  accompanied 
up  the  river  to  St.  Louis  as  surgeon  in  charge,  occupy- 
ing about  three  days  in  the  trip.  During  that  time 
twenty-five  amputations  were  performed,  and  but  for 
the  efforts  of  Doctor  Matchette  many  needless  operations 
would  have  been  added.  Although  a  bold  operator,  he 
would  never  allow  the  use  of  the  knife  and  saw  unless 
convinced  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  saving  life  or 
limb.  Many  a  brave  soldier  lives  tn-day  with  his  heart 
full  of  gratitude  towards  the  Doctor  for  his  interference 
in  his  behalf.  His  service  as  army  surgeon  extended 
throughout  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  the 
Gulf  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Missouri.  In 
1863  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  surgeons 
for  the  examination  and  discharge  of  disabled  soldiers. 
AVhile  stationed  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  he  was  de- 
tailed, in  connection  with  three  other  surgeons,  for 
service  in  the  smail-pox    hospital,   where    he  served   for 


four  months,  during  which  time  over  fifteen  hundrea 
cases  of  that  dread  disease  were  skillfully  treated.  Doc- 
tor Matchette  himself  experienced  a  slight  attack.  While 
in  Memphis  he  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  the  district  of  West  Tennessee,  for  six  months 
was  secretary,  and  for  six  months  its  president.  In  May, 
1S64,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  surgeon,  serv- 
ing until  he  was  mu^^lered  out  of  the  service,  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  was 
conscientious,  energetic,  and  industrious.  His  ability, 
good  sense,  and  humanity  made  him  a  valuable  officer. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  organization  known  as  the 
Advocates  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  was  elected  grand 
secretary  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  active  in  raising  volunteers  in  aid  of  the  Mexican 
patriots,  of  whom  about  fifteen  hundred  were  sent  to 
Mexico  through  the  auspices  of  the  society,  mostly  from 
the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  In  the  fall  of 
1S65  he  returned  to  Indiana,  and  located  at  Bourbon, 
w  here  he  formed  a  business  connection  with  his  brother 
as  a  physician,  as  W\  C.  &  A.  C.  Matchette,  the  partner- 
ship existing  only  for  one  year,  when  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  continuing  practice  there  in  connection  with 
the  drug  business  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pat- 
ent medicines.  Owing  to  the  failing  health  of  his  wife, 
he  remained  there  only  about  eighteen  months,  when  he 
returned  to  Bourbon.  Two  years  after  this  he  associated 
with  himself  Dr.  Samuel  France,  and  they  began  the 
drug  trade  in  connection  with  their  calling  as  physicians. 
In  1875  they  added  a  general  supply  store,  since  enlarg- 
ing it,  until  their  stock  is  second  to  none  in  Marshall 
County.  It  is  a  model  of  order  and  neatness.  Doctor 
Matchette,  on  account  of  failing  health,  caused  from 
overwork  and  exposure  unavoidable  in  an  extensive  coun- 
try practice,  some  years  since  saw  the  necessity  of  con- 
tracting his  professional  labors,  since  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  care  of  his  mercantile  business.  He 
has  gained  an  enviable  position  as  a  physician.  Thor- 
oughly attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  patients,  prompt 
in  judgment  and  action,  with  a  full,  well  balanced  brain, 
he  has  been  a  popular  and  successful  practitioner.  He 
is  always  calm  in  the  sick-room;  impressing  anxious 
friends  with  his  ability  and  conscientious  fidelity.  He 
is  a  typical  family  physician,  and  has  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  those  whom  he  serves  in  that  capacity. 
He  had  been  trained  as  a  Republican,  and  served  with 
them  until  1S72,  when  he  became  convinced  that  party 
corruption  was  too  common  for  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  a  change  of  managers  in  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  government  would  better  serve  the 
country.  He  became  a  warm  supporter  of  Greeley,  and 
may  now  be  termed  a  Liberal,  and  an  advocate  of  the 
National  Greenback  system  of  finances.  Doctor  Match- 
ette, although  taking  an  earnest  interest  in  all  political 
movements  of  the  day,  has  never  accepted   an   office  of 
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honor  anil  profit,  although  frequently  tendered  official 
preferment  by  his  constituents,  (^uite  recently  he  was 
unanimously  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Thirteenth 
Indiana  District,  but,  according  to  his  invariable  rule, 
on  account  of  his  large  professional  and  business  inter- 
ests demanding  his  undivided  attention,  he  was  com- 
pelled most  respectfully  to  decline  the  honors  (jf  the 
nomination  so  generously  given  him  by  the  convention 
of  his  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  and  of  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men.  Doctor  Matchette  has  been 
a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  different  newspapers 
published  in  his  part  of  the  stale,  as  well  as  to  many 
of  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the  country,  and  as 
a  writer  is  terse,  forcible,  and  comprehensive.  He  was 
married,  September,  1866,  to  Miss  Marie  L.  Curran,  of 
Huntington.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
and  Elizabeth  H.  Curran,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Due 
de  la  RochcUe,  P'rance,  in  the  fourth  generation,  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  the  House  of  Stuart  on  the  other,  for 
a  long  time  monarchs  of  England.  The  duke  was  a 
Huguenot,  and  was  murdered  at  his  table  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His 
widow  fled  with  her  only  child,  a  son  of  a  few  montlis 
old,  and  a  few  faithful  dependents,  to  a  vessel  bound 
for  America,  then  lying  in  the  River  Seine.  Arriving 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  she  soon  made  choice  of  a 
tract  of  land  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  that  place  as 
her  future  home,  and  named  it  New  Rochelle,  after  the 
place  from  which  she  had  fled.  Mrs.  Matchette  is  a  lady 
of  marked  appearance,  of  great  intellectual  and  mor.al 
superiority.  She  is  an  exemplary  mother,  a  sympathetic 
and  devoted  wife;  and  for  her  many  virtues  and  pleas- 
ing traits  of  character  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  her.  The  Doctor  in  private  life  is  a  most  culti- 
vated and  genial  gentleman.  His  character  ts  without  a 
blemish.  His  position  is  assured  as  a  physician,  as  a  cit- 
izen, and  as  a  man. 

■   ----♦£«-: — 

'11.1.1;K,  ALFRED  I!.,  journalist,  was  born  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  February  6,  1S43.  His 
Cj.y.^  father  conducted  a  paper  for  many  years  near 
X''-/  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  .-\fterwards  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  connected  with  a  paper  owned 
by  James  Hirney,  Abolition  candidate  for  President. 
The  office  was  riestroycd  by  a  mob  from  Kentucky, 
and  Mr.  Miller  went  to  South  Bend,  where  he  worked 
as  a  |>rinter  in  the  Fne  Press  office.  This  paper  was 
liought  by  the  Hon.  Schuyhr  Colfax  in  1S45,  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  .SV.  Jos.fh  Vnlli-y  /uxisffr. 
\l..  Miller  became  its  foreman,  and  in  this  office  his 
son,  .Mfred  Miller,  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  lime  until 
his  tuelfih  year,  learning  to  set  type  ami  ac(|uirint;  a 
general  insight  into  the  business.      /Vs  two  of  the  fa,nily 


were  already  i)rinters,  he  was  not  allowed  to  complete 
his  trade,  and  after  a  few  years  spent  in  the  public 
schools,  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store,  continuing 
his  studies  at  night  without  a  teacher.  He  frecjuontly 
wrote,  not  only  for  the  local  papers,  but  for  Hniper^s 
Monthly,  Frank  Leslies  JlluslraUd  Paper,  Morris  &  Wil- 
lis's JJome  Journal,  and  other  able  publications,  his  con- 
tributions being  chiefly  stories  and  poems.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisteil  as  a  private 
in  the  2Ist  Indiana  Battery.  He  was  afterwards  made 
lieutenant,  and  served  with  his  command  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  While  in  the  army  he  acted  as  war  cor- 
respondent for  several  papers  and  continued  his  efl'orts 
in  light  literature.  When  he  returned  to  South  Bend 
it  was  with  the  avowed  intention  of  making  journalism 
his  profession.  He  was  urged  by  leading  citizens  to 
start  a  paper  in  South  Bend,  but  thought  it  best  to  fol- 
low another  course.  He  and  his  brother-in-law,  Elmer 
Crockett,  one  of  the  best  practical  printers  in  the  coun- 
try, bought  a  half  interest  in  the  St.  Joseph  I'a/ley  Regis- 
ter. Mr.  Miller  took  charge  of  the  editorial  work,  Mr. 
Crockett  of  the  mechanical  department,  and  the  other 
partner  of  the  business  management.  This  arrangement 
continued  for  more  than  four  years,  when  Messrs.  Miller 
&  Crockett  disposed  of  their  shares.  Immediately  a 
general  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to 
issue  a  new  paper  ;  and  within  two  months  the  South 
Bend  weekly  Tribune  appeared.  It  was  a  wide-awake, 
progressive  sheet,  which  avoided  personal  quarrels,  and 
treated  all  subjects  with  that  fair  consideration  which 
brought  it  at  once  into  favor.  The  first  number  w.as  is- 
sued March  9,  1872.  In  less  than  three  months  it 
had  fifteen  hundred  subscribers,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  nearly  three  thousand.  Its  success  was  a 
wonder  in  journalism.  Instead  of  a  third-story  loft 
for  an  office,  with  an  editorial  room  on  the  second 
floor,  the  proprietors  were  obliged  to  rent  a  whole 
building,  consisting  of  three  floors  and  a  basement. 
Their  business  now  included  printing,  binding,  and 
engraving,  together  with  a  store  for  the  sale  of  sta- 
tionery. At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Colfax 
and  other  leading  citizens,  Mr.  Miller  issued  the  first 
daily  paper  in  South  Bend.  It  was  small,  but  newsy, 
and  was  received  with  such  favor  that  it  was  soon  en- 
larged and  pl.iccd  on  a  permanent  paying  basis.  Mr. 
Miller  has  a  natur.al  aptitude  for  editorial  work.  lie 
never  reads,  changes,  or  interlines  his  manuscript,  sending 
it  to  the  printers  as  each  sheet  is  filled.  This,  com- 
bined with  what  Murat  Halstea<l  calls  "a  nose  for 
news,"  enables  him  to  dispatch  an  immense  amount  of 
work  in  a  very  brief  time,  and  has  given  his  journal  a 
high  reputation  for  spirit  and  enterprise.  The  follow- 
ing circumstance  is  given  as  an  instance  of  his  rapidity 
of  execution  :  Being  secretary  of  a  political  convention, 
he  wrote  up  the  proceedings,  had  messengers   to   carry 
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the  nianuscripl  to  the  office,  and,  within  five  minutes 
after  the  convention  closed,  the  Tribtme,  containing  the 
full  proceedings,  was  sold  in  the  streets.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Miller  did  all  the  editorial  work  for  both  his 
papers — leader-writing,  paragraphing,  reading  of  proof, 
etc.;  but  this  amount  of  work — requiring  eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four — told  upon  his  health,  and  of 
late  years  he  has  had  able  assistants.  His  remarkable 
success  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  exercises  a 
dignity  and  independence  in  journalibm  which  are  cer- 
tain to  command  respect  and  influence. 


«ITC1IELL,  CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  A.  S.,  lawyer, 
of  (ioshen,  was  born  near  Mercersburg,  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Decendicr  2.1,  1836.  His 
parents  were  Andrew  Mitchell  and  Sarah  Lecron. 
His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  and  his 
childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  toil.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  Blandenville  Academy,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  Graduating  in  1S56  he  served 
one  term  in  the  institution  as  a  teacher.  The  next  two 
years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Riley  &  Sharp,  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Armed  with  his  diploma  and  a  scanty  supply  of  money, 
he  removed  to  the  West  and  settled  at  Goshen,  Indiana. 
Commencing  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  spring 
of  1S60,  he  continued  it  one  year  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, when  the  tocsin  of  war  called  all  l-iyal  citizens  to 
the  defense  of  their  country's  honor.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
one  of  the  first  to  respond.  He  assisted  in  organizing 
Company  M  of  the  2d  Indiana  Cavalry,  and  was  made 
its  first  lieutenant.  Three  months  later  he  was  promo- 
ted to  the  captaincy  of  the  company,  and  served  with  it 
until  it  was  disbanded  in  January,  1865.  During  his 
connection  with  the  army  Captain  Mitchell  participated 
in  a  number  of  the  hardest-fought  battles  of  the  war; 
notably  those  of  Shiloh,  Stone  River,  and  Chickamauga. 
In  the  summer  of  1S63  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  Gen- 
eral McCook's  staff,  as  acting  inspector-general  of  the 
First  Cavalry  Division,  in  which  capacity  he  served  un- 
til the  close  of  the  u^ar.  During  the  famous  "  March  to 
the  Sea,"  Captain  Mitchell  was  busily  engaged  in  raiding 
the  enemy's  lines  of  communication  at  different  points 
en  route.  On  one  occasion,  while  leading  a  charge  on 
the  Confederate  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Newnan,  Georgia, 
a  minie  ball  from  the  enemy's  ranks,  which  would 
otherwise  have  pierced  his  heart,  struck  a  package  of 
letters  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  thus  saving  his 
life.  This  package  of  letters,  having  served  so  useful  a 
purpose,  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  his  family  as  a 
valuable  souvenir.  In  this  engagement  the  division  to 
which  Captain  Mitchell  belonged  was  badly  crippled, 
and    cut    off    from    all    communication    with    the    main 


army.  For  more  than  a  week  they  were  supposed  to 
be  lost;  but,  gathering  together  the  shattered  remnants 
of  his  command,  General  McCook  cut  his  way  through 
the  enemy's  lines,  and,  after  making  a  detour  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  joined  the  main  army  August  4, 
1864.  This  perilous  ride  was  full  of  adventure.  Captain 
Mitchell  returned  to  Goshen,  and,  associating  himself 
with  John  H.  Baker,  established  the  law  firm  of  Baker 
&  Mitchell.  This  partnership,  owing  to  Mr.  Baker's  ab- 
sence in  Washington  as  a  member  of  Congress,  still  ex- 
ists, though  nominally  more  than  practically.  As  a 
lawyer,  Captain  Mitchell  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
compeers.  His  practice  is  large  and  lucrative,  and  the 
best  evidence  of  his  reputation  among  his  professional 
brothers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
delegation  of  three,  chosen  by  the  Slate  Bar  Association, 
to  the  convention  of  the  National  Bar  Association,  held 
at  Saratoga,  in  1879.  The  other  members  were  General 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  Judge  A.  Dyer.  Captain  Mitch- 
ell is  a  stanch  Democrat,  firm  in  his  convictions,  and  as 
earnest  in  support  of  his  principles  as  he  was  valiant 
and  true  in  defending  his  country's  honor.  In  the  pres- 
idential campaign  of  1872,  and  the  more  memorable  one 
four  years  later,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  state  delegates 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Asbury  University,  a  Knight 
Templar  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  a  communicant 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  married,  No- 
vember 15,  1865,  Mary  E.  Defrees,  daughter  of  Joseph 
H.  Defrees,  of  Goshen,  a  lady  of  rare  social  and  intel- 
lectual accomplishments.  They  have  had  two  children: 
Leroy  D.,  born  September  12,  1867;  and  Hattie  May, 
born  May  4,  1872.  Leroy  died  April  25,  1880,  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain.  The  death  of  their  only  son  has 
cast  a  shadow  over  their  household,  as  he  was  the  idol 
of  his  parents, 

— ^:-«<!t~---  — 

tILLER,  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  FRANK- 
LIN, late  of  South  Bend,  was  born  in  Union 
County,  Indiana,  November  21,  1S31,  and  in  1833 
'removed  with  his  father,  Hon.  William  Miller,  to 
St.  Joseph  County,  in  that  slate.  He  was  partially  ed- 
ucated at  South  Bend  and  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  In 
!S49,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  lie  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at 
the  State  and  National  Law  School  of  Ballston  Springs, 
New  York,  in  August,  1852.  In  February,  1853,  he 
went  to  California,  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  and  practiced 
law  three  years  in  Napa  City  and  Benicia,  acquiring  an 
extensive  business.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.      In   i860  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Sen- 
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ate,  and  served  during  the  regular  session  of  1860-61  j 
and  the  special  session  of  1S61.  He  acted  at  this  time 
as  aide  to  Governor  Morton,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  assisted  in  putting  the  state  on  a  war  footing.  Mr. 
Miller  resigned  his  .-eat  in  the  Senate  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  in  July,  by  order  of  Governor  Morton, 
organized  and  took  the  command  of  the  29th  Indiana  1 
Volunteers,  which,  after  going  into  camp  at  Laporte  in 
July,  w.Ts  on  the  27th  of  August  mustered  into  .service, 
and  in  the  following  October  ordered  to  Indianapolis, 
from  wliich  place  it  joined  General  Rosecrans  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  December,  1861,  Colonel  Miller  was  taken 
seriously  ill  with  tyi)hoid  fever,  and  was  conveyed  to 
Louisville,  where  his  wife  awaited  him  ;  but  in  a  few 
weeks,  having  sufficiently  recovered,  he  returned  to  his 
command  at  Howling  Green,  On  his  arrival  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  brigade  of  which  his 
regiment  formed  a  part,  and  marched  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  where  they  went  into  camp.  March  14,  1S62, 
he  was  detached  from  his  brigade,  by  order  of  General 
Uuell,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  convalescent 
barr.icks  and  camps  at  Nashville.  June  27,  1S62,  he 
succeeded  General  Dumont  in  command  of  the  post  at 
Nashville  and  approaches  to  that  city,  which  was  at 
that  time  threatened  by  Mor.;;an,  Stevens,  and  other 
Confederate  generals.  On  the  night  of  August  15, 
1862,  Colonel  Miller,  witli  fifteen  hundred  infantry  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  started  for  Gallatin,  a  town  some 
twenty-six  miles  north  of  Nashville,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Morgan.  The  enemy,  however,  had  heard  of 
his  approacli,  and  started  to  leave  the  town  before  day- 
light ;  but  Colonel  Miller  arrived  in  time  to  fall  upon 
their  rear,  killing  si.\,  and  hastening  the  flight  of 
the  remainder.  He  then  commenced  loading  his  artil- 
lery on  the  train,  preparatory  to  returning  to  Nash- 
ville, when  Morgan,  confident  in  his  superior  numbers, 
charged  on  the  train.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued,  in 
which  the  rebels  were  again  put  to  flight,  with  the  loss 
iif  .-.eventcen  killed  and  many  wounded.  Colonel  Miller 
losing  but  two  men.  In  August,  1862,  Colonel  Miller 
w.is  ordered  to  assume  the  command  of  the  brigade  at 
Murfrcesboro.  When  General  Buell  commenced  his 
move  into  Kentucky,  Colonel  Miller's  light  brigade  was 
broken  up,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the 
Seventh  Brigade,  General  Negley's  division,  then  at 
Nashville.  This  command  varied  in  strength  from  four 
to  seven  regimeut.s.  Shortly  after  General  Buell  marched 
into  Kentucky.  N.Tshville  was  again  menaced  by  ma- 
rauding bands,  who  regularly  infested  the  place,  cut  off 
all  communication  by  railro.id,  and  declared  the  city  in 
n  state  of  siege.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober I,  Colonel  Bennett  having  collected  between  four 
and  five  hundred  men.  Colonel  Miller  marched  to  at- 
ta':k  them.  Coming  upon  lluir  camp  at  daylight,  he 
c-impletely  surprised  and  muled  them,  without  losing  a 


single  man.  The  enemy  had  forty  killed  and  many 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  their  commanding  officer. 
Colonel  Bennett,  being  mortally  wounded.  Colonel 
Miller  returned  in  triumph  to  Nashville  with  a  Large 
number  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  rebel  general,  S.  R. 
Anderson,  with  some  three  thousand  Confederate  troops, 
occupied  La  V'ergne,  a  small  town  some  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Nashville.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  Octotwr, 
Brigadier-general  Palmer,  with  a  force  of  cavalry  and 
artillerj',  left  the  city  on  the  road  leading  to  La  Vergne, 
with  the  object  of  engaging  the  enemy's  front,  while 
Ciilonel  Miller,  with  two  thousand  infantry,  attacked 
their  flank  and  rear.  Colonel  Miller  started  from  Nash- 
ville about  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  WiKonville 
Pike,  and  while  on  the  route  was  frequently  fired  on  by 
the  enemy's  pickets,  several  of  whom  were  captured. 
The  concerted  onslaught  was  to  take  place  about  four  in 
the  morning;  but  the  whole  affair  nearly  proved  a  fail- 
ure through  the  precipitancy  of  General  Palmer,  who 
commenced  this  attack  at  half-past  three.  The  enemy 
opened  fire,  and  attempted  to  turn  his  flank  by  throwing 
upon  his  right  the  32d  Alabama  Regiment.  They 
would  doubtless  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arriv.al  of  Colonel  Miller  with  his  forces,  con- 
sisting of  the  7Sth  Pennsylvania,  18th  and  21st  Ohio, 
and  14th  Michigan  Volunteers,  which  he  immediately 
disposed  along  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  endeav- 
ored t"  cut  their  way  through.  The  Confederate  cav- 
alry dashed  with  great  force  upon  his  lines,  but  were 
met  by  a  succession  of  volleys  of  musketry  that  quickly 
repulsed  them.  From  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other 
blazed  forth  a  sheet  of  fire  before  which  the  enemy  fell 
back  in  disorder  and  fled.  The  32il  Alabama  soon 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  or  fled.  Colo- 
nel Miller  then  commanded  his  troops  to  search  the 
woods  and  bring  in  such  prisoners  as  could  be  over- 
taken. The  Confederate  loss  at  La  Vergne  was  forty-six 
killed  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  jirisoners, 
including  two  colonels  and  a  large  number  of  line 
officers.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1862,  information  was 
received  that  General  Forrest,  with  a  large  force  of  cav- 
alry and  artillery,  had  commenced  crossing  the  Cumber- 
land River,  and  that  his  advance,  about  one  thousand 
strong,  had  encamped  at  Necley's  Bend,  seven  miles 
north  (if  Nashville.  Colonel  Miller  immediately  started 
with  a  detachment  of  infantry,  a  battery,  and  one  reg- 
iment of  cavalry,  to  intercept  them.  He  met  them  the 
next  morning  at  daylight,  and  drove  them  in  the  utmost 
confusion  across  the  river.  In  their  flight  they  lost  one 
of  their  cannon  from  a  flat-boat,  and  the  road  was 
strewn  with  aims,  clothing,  and  knapsacks.  There 
were  but  few  killed  or  wounded,  but  a  number  of  pris- 
oners were  taken,  including  a  colonel.  December  lo. 
Colonel  Miller  hfl  \.i>hville,  with  the  center  corps  of 
the  .\rniy   of   the    Cumberland,    and    camped  six  miles 
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from  the  city,  on  the  Franklin  Pike,  where  he  remained 
several  weeks.  On  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  Colonel  Miller's  command  rested  on  their 
arms  in  an  open  field  on  the  right  of  the  Nashville 
Pike,  and  at  sunrise  on  the  30th  took  position  on  the 
right  of  General  Palmer's  division,  on  the  edge  of  a 
dense  cedar  wood,  fronting  the  south.  Colonel  Miller 
then  deployed  skirmishers  in  his  front,  and  to  the  left 
of  the  Wilkerson  Pike,  to  act  in  concert  with  skirmish- 
ers from  Colonel  Stanley's  brigade  on  his  right.  A 
brisk  fire  was  kept  up  all  day  until  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  division  on  the  right,  when  the  skir- 
mishers were  withdrawn.  During  the  day,  General 
McCook's  corps  advanced  on  Colonel  Miller's  right, 
and  a  change  of  front  was  made  by  the  latter,  who  lost 
only  about  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  next 
day,  skirmishing  was  resumed  along  the  line  of  Colonel 
Miller,  and  very  heavy  firing  was  heard  along  General 
McCook's  line.  The  firing  gradually  increased,  and 
neared  Colonel  Miller's  position,  until  a  continuous  roar 
of  artillery  and  musketry  was  heard  in  his  rear,  and 
heavy  columns  of  the  enemy,  advancing  on  his  right 
and  front,  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  brigade  by 
force  of  numbers  and  weight.  It  then  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  all  that  the  right  wing  of  the  army  had 
been  defeated  and  was  now  falling  back  before  the  en- 
emy, who,  infuriated  and  flushed  with  success,  men- 
aced the  command  of  Colonel  Miller  with  annihila- 
tion. He  received  orders  to  hold  his  position  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  for  this  purpose  executed  rapidly  a 
partial  change  of  front,  arranging  the  troops  in  convex 
order  in  front  of  a  dense  cedar  wood  ;  the  78th  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers  on  the  right,  the  37th  Indiana 
Volunteers  on  the  right  center,  the  74th  Ohio  on  the 
left;  Captain  Marshall  Balmy  being  posted  on  the  left  of 
the  74tfi  Ohio,  and  Lieutenant  Ellsworth's  battery  on 
the  left  of  the  21st  Ohio.  Simultaneously  heavy  forces 
advanced  on  his  right  and  left  wings  from  the  enemy's 
works,  and  a  most  terrific  fire  was  opened  on  every  part 
of  his  line;  but  his  batteries  were  worked  with  rapidity 
and  skill,  and  poured  forth  a  well-directed,  terribly 
destructive  fire  in  return.  Colonel  Miller  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  rifle  ball,  which  barely  missed  the  jugular 
vein  and  passed  through  his  neck.  Though  the  wound 
was  very  painful,  he  did  not  flinch,  but,  wrapping  a 
scarf  around  his  neck,  he  rode  along  the  line,  amidst 
shot  and  shell,  delivering  his  orders  and  encouraging  his 
men,  who  were  quite  unaware  of  his  suff'ering.  Checked 
by  the  fire  from  Colonel  Miller's  brigade,  the  advancing 
enemy  halted.  The  din  of  musketry  and  roar  of  artil- 
lery became  almost  deafening,  and  more  and  more  terri- 
ble as  the  struggle  progressed.  Once  the  strong  force 
attempted  a  bayonet  charge  on  Colonel  Miller's  left 
wing,  but  were  gallantly  met  and  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.     The  battle   continued,   with  great  fierceness 


on  both  sides,  until  the  ammunition  with  which  the 
Colonel's  men  had  been  supplied  was  nearly  exhausted; 
the  teamsters  of  the  ammunition  wagons  had  moved  to 
the  rear,  and  when  the  ammunition  should  have  been 
brought  forward  they  turned  and  fled.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  troops  on  Colonel  Miller's  right  retired;  and 
soon  after  a  heavy  force  advanced  upon  General  Palmer's 
division,  immediately  to  the  left  of  Colonel  Miller's 
brigade,  and  a  hard  contest  ensued.  General  Palmer's 
division  held  their  ground  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
began  to  retire,  leaving  Colonel  Miller's  left  flank  and 
rear  uncovered.  Just  at  this  time  the  latter  received 
orders  to  retire  slowly  into  the  woods.  His  troops  had 
obtained  a  small  supply  of  ammunition  from  the  car- 
tridge-boxes of  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  enemy  were 
advancing  on  both  his  left  and  right  flanks,  and  the  fire 
in  front  was  as  destructive  as  ever.  The  retreat,  how- 
ever, was  executed  in  good  order,  and,  on  reaching  the 
wood,  he  halted  his  command  and  delivered  several 
well-directed  volleys  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  Receiving 
fire  in  three  directions.  Colonel  Miller's  troops  withdrew 
into  the  wood,  firing  in  the  rear  as  they  marched  at  the 
overwhelming  column  which  pressed  upon  them.  Re- 
ceiving still  another  destructive  fire,  which  obliged  them 
to  turn  to  the  right,  Colonel  Miller's  troops  finally 
reached  the  pike,  carrying  with  them  their  wounded 
comrades.  Here  they  were  halted  by  Colonel  Miller, 
who  rejoined  his  fearfully  weakened  lines  and  oblaineH 
a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition.  During  this  entire  en- 
gagement, and  under  these  appalling  circumstances, 
Colonel  Miller  displayed  the  most  admirable  coolness 
and  bravery,  setting  an  example  of  courage  that  has 
seldom  been  equaled  and  never  surpassed,  and  could  not 
but  meet  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  his  gallant  men. 
Though  severely  wounded,  he  persisted  in  remaining  on 
the  field  in  spite  of  the  surgeon's  remonstrances.  Had  his 
resistance  to  the  enemy  been  less  obstinate,  and  had  they 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through  his  line,  the 
whole  right  wing  of  the  army  would  have  been  cut  off" 
from  all  support,  and  either  captured  or  dispersed;  but 
they  were  enabled  by  his  fierce,  protracted,  and  gallant 
struggle  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  army  and  their  shattered 
lines.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  Colonel  Miller  was 
ordered  to  the  support  of  some  batteries  on  the  Nash- 
ville Pike,  where  he  remained  until  the  next  day.  He 
then  took  a  position  as  a  reserve  to  General  Haskell's 
division,  and  afterwards  supported  the  right  of  General 
McCook's  corps,  remaining  all  night  in  the  open  field. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1S63,  Colonel  Miller  was  ordered 
to  the  support  of  General  Crittenden,  and  tnok  a  posi- 
tion in  a  field  in  the  rear  of  a  battery  on  the  left  of  the 
railroad,  near  the  bank  of  Stone  River.  About  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  a  furious  attack  was  made  by  tlie  enemy 
on  General  Van  Cleve's  division,  across  the  river.  The 
fire  was  returned  with  spirit   for  a  time;   but  finally  the 
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troops  retired  across  the  river  and  retreated  through  the 
lines  of  Colonel  Miller,  then  formed  near  the  banks  and 
partly  concealed  behind  the  crest  of  a  small  hill.  As 
soon  as  General  \'an  Cleve's  division  had  retired  entirely 
from  view,  Colonel  Miller  ordered  his  command  forward, 
and  advanced,  under  cover  of  the  hill,  along  the  river 
bank.  The  enemy  following  Van  Cleve's  division  soon 
gained  the  opposite  bank,  wlien  Colonel  Miller  opened 
tire,  and  caused  them  to  halt  and  waver.  He  then  ordered 
his  troops  forward  to  a  rail  fence  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  although  the  enemy's  forces  were  v.Tstly  superior, 
and  supported  by  two  batteries  in  their  rear  on  the  hills, 
they  began  to  retreat.  Colonel  Miller  deemed  this  an 
opportune  moment  for  crossing  and  following  up  his 
success,  and  he  ordered  his  troops  to  charge  across  the 
stream,  which  they  did  with  great  gallantry,  under  a 
heavy  fire.  Although  twice  ordered  back  by  General 
Palmer,  Colonel  Miller  persisted  in  crossing,  pressed 
close  upon  the  flying  heels  of  tlie  rebel  columns,  and 
repelled  at  the  same  time  an  attack  on  his  right  flank. 
He  ordered  a  charge  upon  the  infantry  supporting  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which.  ])0sted  on  an  eminence,  had 
kept  up  a  severe  fire.  They  retreated  in  great  confusion 
before  his  victorious  advance,  leaving  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  and  wounded.  When  within  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  the  battery  he  swung  his  hat  in 
the  air,  and,  followed  by  his  men,  rushed  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  blazing  cannon.  His  troops  hurled  them- 
selves with  irresistible  force  on  the  rebels,  b.iyoneting 
gunners  at  their  pieces,  and  putting  the  support  of  the 
battery  to  flight.  The  battery,  which  consisted  of  four 
guns,  known  as  the  Worthington  White  Horse  Hattery, 
from  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  stand  of  rebel 
colors  belonging  to  the  26th  Tennessee,  were  captured 
and  carried  off  the  field  by  the  troops  under  his  com* 
mand.  Col  :)nel  Miller  maintained  his  ground  until  the 
enemy  had  retired  from  sight  and  lie  was  relieved  by 
fresh  troops.  He  then  re-crossed  the  river,  reformed  his 
lines,  and  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition.  It 
is  conceded  that  tliis  dashing  bayonet  charge  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy's  lines,  which  was  led  by  Col- 
onel  Miller  on  his  own  responsibility,  was  the  great 
event  of  the  battle,  and  tended  more  than  any  other  to 
dishearten  the  enemy  and  crown  our  slan<lard  with  vic- 
tory The  skill  and  ability  of  Colonel  Miller  and  the 
gallantry  of  his  men  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, General  Rosecrans.  He  gave  the  Sev- 
enth Hrigade  the  post  of  honor,  it  being  the  first  to  enter 
Murfrecsboro,  and  telegraphed  to  President  Lincoln  on 
the  battle-field,  recommending  Colonel  Miller  for  pro- 
motion. The  Seventh  Rrig.idc  lost  in  this  battle  six 
hundred  and  forty-nine  men,  or  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  engaged,  .\fter  the  battle  of  Murfrecsboro  Col- 
onel Miller  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Rrigadier- 
general  Johnson's  division,  in  McCook's  corps,  and  was 


engaged  in  several  .severe  battles  and  .skirmishes.  .\t 
Liberty  Gap  he  was  severely  woumled,  and  lost  his  left 
eye.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Nashville  and  again 
commanded  that  post.  Later,  he  was  a5signed  to  the 
district  of  Mobile,  and  subsequently  became  collector 
of  the  port  at  San  Francisco,  California.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier-general  in  January,  1864,  and  after- 
ward breveted  major-general  of  volunteers.  But  few 
officers  were  so  fortunate  as  Colonel  Miller  in  securing 
at  once  the  confidence  and  love  cf  their  troops. 


fILLER,  WILLL\M,  South  Bend,  w.as  born  .\pril 
I,  iScx),  in  Franklin  County,  Virginia.  His 
grandfather.  Jacob  Miller,  was  a  noted  German 
■l^y^  Baptist  preacher.  He  removed  from  Virginia  to 
Maryland,  and  finally  to  Ohio,  near  Dayton,  where  he 
died.  His  son,  Tobias  Miller,  married  Sarah  Hender- 
son, whose  grandfather  came  from  Ireland  and  settled 
in  Virginia  at  an  early  day.  They  had  thirteen  children 
born  to  them,  of  whom  William  Miller,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  sixth.  In  iSlI  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Franklin  (now  Union)  County,  Indiana,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He 
then  removed  to  St.  Joseph  County,  in  the  same  state, 
and  settled  on  Portage  Prairie.  Here  he  engaged  in 
farming,  which  he  continued  for  about  twenty-five  years, 
after  which  he  purchased  property  and  removed  to 
South  Bend,  where  he  lately  resided.  In  1844  Mr.  Mil- 
ler was  elected  to  the  state  Legislature,  and  served  ac- 
ceptably for  three  successive  terms.  During  this  time 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylums,  and  the  insane  asy- 
lum were  established;  for  these  institutions  Mr.  Miller 
always  had  a  friendly  interest.  He  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  city  council,  and  was  instrumental 
in  having  the  Singer  Sewing-machine  Manufactory 
established  in  South  Bend.  Every  public  enterprise 
which  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  city 
met  with  his  approval  and  support.  Mr.  Miller  m.ar- 
ried  Miss  Mary  Miller,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Mil- 
ler, of  Union  County,  Indiana.  They  have  h.id  ten 
children.  The  eldest  son,  born  November  21,  1831,  is 
a  lawyer,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate  in  1861. 
He  served  one  session,  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War.  resigned,  in  order  to  enter  the  army.  He 
raised  a  regiment,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  At  Stone  River 
he  w.as  shot  through  the  neck,  and  at  Liberty  Gap  he 
lost  his  left  eye.  .Vfter  having  been  appointed  briga- 
dier-general, and  breveted  major-general  in  the  army, 
he  was  commissioned  post  collector  at  San  Francisco, 
California.  He  held  the  position  four  years,  when  he 
resigned,  and  became  a  stockholder  and  president  of 
the  Ala.ska  Fur  Company.      I)avid,  the  second  son,  died 
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at  the  age  of  six.  The  third  son,  Isaac  Newton,  born 
November  3,  1835,  is  a  farmer,  residing  near  New  Carlisle. 
The  fourth  son,  William,  born  August  31,  1S3S,  is  a  man- 
ufacturer, residing  in  South  Bend.  The  fifth  child,  Mar- 
tha E.,  born  December  6,  1841,  married  Moses  E.  Butter- 
worth,  of  Kingsbury.  Henry  Clay,  the  fifth  son,  born 
May  20,  1844,  is  cashier  in  the  custom-house  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mary  Ellen  died  in  infancy.  Horace  Greeley, 
born  November  4,  1849,  is  a  merchant  of  South  Bend. 
Edmund  Irving  died  in  infancy.  All  of  Mr.  Miller's 
surviving  children  are  married.  His  death  occurred 
May  2,  1879,  after  an  illness  of  eleven  months. 


ijTOFFATT,  JOHN  F.,  farmer,  of  Bourbon,  .Mar- 
^jII  shall  County,  Indiana,  was  born  January  22, 
^Ta/,^  1816,  in  Granger  County,  East  Tennessee,  and 
\^>y  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Moffatt  and  Mary  (Donald- 
son) Moffatt,  who  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated 
to  America  and  settled  in  Granger  County,  Tennessee, 
in  the  year  1802,  where  they  purchased  a  farm  and  be- 
gan the  work  of  improving  and  tilling  it.  Owing  to 
the  natural  formation  of  the  county,  which  is  divided 
and  broken  alternately  by  mountains  and  valleys,  neigh- 
bors were  necessarily  so  much  separated  as  to  render 
the  support  of  common  schools  a  matter  of  considerable 
expense  and  inconvenience  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  Mr. 
Moffatt  received  but  limited  educational  advantages  in 
early  life,  much  of  his  going  to  school  requiring  a  walk 
of  three  miles  daily  each  way.  Like  all  new  countries 
in  America  in  those  days,  the  means  of  education  for 
the  young  were  provided  through  the  subscriptions  of 
those  to  be  benefited  by  it;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
school  was  very  expensive  in  a  sparsely  settled  county, 
and  three  months  each  year  was  about  the  time  spent 
in  attendance  by  children.  When  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  John  F.,  with  his  father's  family,  moved  from 
Tennessee  to  Harrison  Township,  Fayette  County,  Indi- 
ana, where  they  bought  a  farm,  John  attending  common 
school  irregularly  during  the  winter  season  and  devoting 
the  remainder  of  his  time  to  hard  work  on  the  farm 
until  1S39,  when  he  went  to  Delaware  County  and  lo- 
cated a  tract  of  wild  land,  upon  which  he  at  once 
settled,  and  began  the  work  of  improving  and  tilling, 
remaining  there  until  1S49,  when  he  removed  to  Miami 
County;  but  in  1S61  failing  health  admonished  him  that 
he  must  abandon  agricultural  labor,  and  he  accordingly 
disposed  of  his  property  and  purchased  a  grist-mill, 
which  he  conducted  successfully  for  four  years,  when  he 
sold  it,  and  in  1S65  came  to  Bourbon,  purchasing  a 
farm  one  mile  west  of  Bourbon  village,  upon  whicli  he 
is  still  residing,  surrounded  with  wealth  and  blessed 
by  an  intelligent,  devoted,  and  happy  family.  Mr. 
Moffatt  is  a  man  of  strong  character,  possessing  an  acti\e 


and  comprehensive  mind,  of  generous  impulses  and 
enduring  friendship.  His  industry  and  energy,  his 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  have  insured  him 
financial  success  in  the  business  pursuits  of  life,  and 
secured  him  a  comfortable  competence.  Latterly,  he 
has  retired  from  an  active,  laborious  life,  devoting  his 
time  and  attention  more  to  the  general  supervision  of 
his  interests.  In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced  Democrat, 
ardent  and  firm  in  the  support  and  defense  of  his  polit- 
ical convictions.  He  has  generally  taken  an  active  part 
in  political  campaigns,  first,  in  endeavoring  to  secure  at 
his  party  conventions  the  nomination  of  suitable  men 
for  positions  to  be  filled,  and  then  in  being  zealous 
to  secure  their  election.  He  usually  represents  his 
town,  county,  and  district  as  delegate  to  party  conven- 
tions. Mr.  Moffatt  has  for  many  years  been  an  honored 
member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  and  has  bv 
his  liberality  aided  much  in  its  prosperity,  and  by  his 
Christian  ex.ample  contributed  largely  to  its  spiritual 
and  social  advancement.  He  is  a  practical  temperance 
man,  and  in  sympathy  with  all  matters  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  best  social  and  moral  condition  of  society. 
He  was  married,  October  23,  1839,  to  Miss  Minerva 
Scraggs,  of  Fayette  County,  a  native  of  Greene  County, 
Tennessee,  and  daughter  of  Captain  W.  Scraggs,  who 
was  an  oflicer  under  General  Jackson  in  the  protracted 
war  with  the  Creek  Indians.  Among  the  battles  in 
which  he  served  with  much  distinction  was  that  of 
the  Horseshoe,  with  the  Muscogee  tribe.  Mrs.  Moffatt 
at  an  early  age  united  with  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren,  and  is  a  very  worthy  and  valued  member. 
Through  her  life  she  has  been  a  conscientious  and 
devoted  follower  of  Christ,  her  faith  never  wavering. 
Her  trusts  as  wife  and  mother  have  ever  been  regarded 
as  sacred  duties,  and  discharged  with  self-sacrificing 
devotion.  They  have  a  family  of  four  daughters.  In 
person  Mr.  Moft'att  is  above  the  medium  height,  with 
apparently  a  strong  and  rugged  constitution  and  well 
preserved  faculties,  both  physical  and  mental.  He  is 
a  clear  and  independent  thinker,  and  of  prompt  and 
decided  action.  His  moral  and  business  character 
stands  above  reproach.  .\s  a  citizen  he  is  highly 
respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  is  loved  and 
esteemed  by  his  family  and  intimate  friends. 


'  '[OXTGOMERV,  ROBERT,  president  of  the  .Mi-h- 
awaka  Wagon  Com]iany,  Mishawaka,  was  born 
,..-,,,.  February  15,  1S16,  at  Fort  Edward,  on  the 
V'W  Hudson,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  his  parents, 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Moore)  Montgomery,  being  old 
settlers  at  that  place.  Robert  is  one  of  a  family  of 
thirteen,  his  eldest  brother  and  sister  Ijeing  still  living  at 
the   advanced    ages   of  eighty-four   and    eighty-six.       He 
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received  his  education  at  the  school  at  Fort  Edward, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  removed  to  Silver  Creek, 
Chautaiiijua  County,  in  the  same  state,  where  he  re- 
mained eleven  years,  being  most  of  the  time  engaged  in 
the  lumher  business.  He  there  married  Laura  Thorn- 
ilyko,  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  and  removed  to  Bristol, 
Iniliana.  where  he  remained  some  eighteen  months, 
when  he  went  to  Mishawaka  an<l  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  becoming  president  of  the  Mish- 
awaka Furniture  Company,  a  company  which  employed 
fri>m  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
wliose  pay-roil  amounted  to  from  four  thousand  to  six 
thousand  dollars  a  month.  He  afterwards  identified 
himself  with  the  wagon  company,  of  which  he  is  now 
president.  .\t  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  helil  a  com- 
mission from  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  Governor  of  the 
slate,  as  ensign  in  Silver  Creek  Comjiany,  which  he  re- 
signed on  acccuint  of  removal.  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
been  a  member  of  the  temperance  society  for  many 
years,  lie  is  a  man  of  liberal  religious  views,  and  in 
politics  a  Republican.  He  \v.as  married  May  2,  1839, 
his  wife,  who  is  still  living,  being  an  orphan.  He  has 
two  daughters,  one  the  wife  of  Joseph  Warden,  of  .South 
Bend,  anrl  the  other  the  wife  of  Lewy  Harvey,  of 
Kansas  City.  Mr.  Monlgnniery  is  a  man  of  indomit.a- 
lile  perseverance.  .\t  one  time  he  had  lost  every  thing 
he  possessed  but  about  one  hundred  dollars.  To-day 
he  is  one  of  the  solid  men  of  the  town,  showing  what 
an  unblemished  character,  together  with  tact,  energy, 
and  industry,  may  achieve  for  a  man. 
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[CiREHOUS,  PHILO,  of  KlKhart,  was  born  in 
Broome  County,  New  York,  March  7,  1S12.  When 
be  was  eight  years  old  his  father,  Pbilo  More- 
%-".y  hous,  senior,  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  twenty  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  living  there  four  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Ilartland,  Niagara  County,  New  York. 
rhilo  was  the  tenth  of  thirteen  children,  and  his  edu- 
luiion  was  liniiteil  to  such  knowledge  as  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  common  schools  of  tliat  day ;  and  even 
this  ceased  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  in  charge  of  a  hotel.  This  he 
managed  with  remark.able  ability,  although  but  a  boy, 
and  won  the  resjiect  and  admiration  of  those  with  whom 
he  eanie  in  contact.  .■\t  nineteen  he  was  elected  c<in- 
stable  and  colhctor  liy  the  citizens  of  Hartland.  These 
offices  he  fdled  with  entire  satisfaction  for  two  years. 
.■\l  this  time  he  resolved  to  "go  West."  He  traveled 
tlirough  the  western  states,  Ohio.  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  and  making 
a  new  home  in  a  new  country.  This  was  during  the 
year  1S33,  at  the  time  ,.f  the  Black  Hawk  War,  .and 
railroads    being    then   unknown  his  mode  of  travel  was 


by  horseback.  The  country  was  full  of  Indians,  and  in 
his  travels  he  frequently  came  among  them,  sometimes 
meeting  them  in  the  lonely  paths  of  the  forest ;  but  no 
hostile  demonstrations  were  ever  offered.  In  the  fol- 
lowing June  he  came  to  .Adamsville,  Michigan — then  a 
town  of  some  promise — bought  and  completed  a  hotel 
then  in  process  of  erection,  and  took  the  charge  of  it 
for  one  year,  at  which  time  he  exchanged  it  for  a  farm. 
Here  he  lived  two  years,  then  be  resolved  to  enter  the 
mercantile  business  at  Elkhart,  Indiana.  At  the  time 
of  leaving  Hartland,  his  whole  fortune  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  By  active  in<Iustry  and 
economy,  in  three  years  he  had  accumulated  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars.  This,  however,  wa.s  all  lost  by 
indorsing  papers  for  other  parties.  Honesty  anti  integ- 
rity was  his  rule,  and  he  paid  every  cent  for  which  his 
word  was  pledged,  and  then  found  himself  again  finan- 
cially at  the  foot  of  the  Ladder.  It  taught  him  caution 
for  the  future.  Previous  to  settling  in  Elkhart,  in 
December  25,  1836,  he  was  married  to  Catharine  Wine- 
gar,  of  Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  to  whose  good  judgment  and 
assistance  he  attributes  largely  his  success  in  after  life. 
Five  children  were  born  to  them.  The  two  eldest,  a 
son  and  daughter,  died  in  infancy;  three  are  still  liv- 
ing, a  .son  and  two  daughters.  He  continued  in  the 
mercantile  business  seventeen  years,  also  doing  an  ex- 
change business  in  the  same  building  most  of  that  time. 
When  the  free-banking  law  of  Indiana  passed,  he  at 
once  established  a  bank  of  issue,  called  the  Bank  c»f 
Elkhart,  with  a  circulation  of  seventy  thousand  dollars. 
This  he  owned  and  managed  nine  years,  until  the  na- 
tional banking  law  was  passed,  when  he  .closed  up  his 
state  institution  and  organized  the  **  First  National 
Bank  of  Elkhart."  Of  ibis  he  was  president  for  several 
years.  In  the  year  1S59  he  was  elected  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indi- 
ana Railroad,  which  position  he  held  for  twelve  years, 
continuing  to  look  after  the  interests  of  that  road  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  citizens  of  Elkhart  give  him  the 
credit  of  securing  to  them  the  machine  shops,  foundry, 
and  all  the  main  buildings  of  the  road,  which  gave  the 
first  great  impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
awakening  a  new  life  anti  interest  in  the  place,  doub- 
ling in  a  short  time  the  ]io]>ulalion,  and  causing  to  be 
brought  forward  aiul  improved  a  large  manufacturing 
business,  all  of  which  arc  certain  to  make  it  the  promi- 
nent city  of  Northern  Indiana.  A  man  with  so  much 
financial  ability  would  naturally  enlarge  his  powers 
when  opportunities  presented  themselves.  At  one  time 
he  was  largely  engaged  in  the  pine  land  and  lumber 
business  in  Chicago,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  owning 
onc-fourlh  of  seventy  thousand  acres  of  pine  lands. 
During  this  lime  he  also  became  interested  in  real  es- 
t.'.te  in  Chicago,  where  he  purchased  and  still  owns  a 
considerable    amount    of    very    valuable    jiroperty.     For 
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some  years  the  family  home  has  been  in  that  city,  in 
an  elegant  residence,  fitted  and  adorned  in  luxurious 
style,  yet  his  desire  has  always  been  for  the  pros- 
l^erity  of  Elkhart;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object  he 
established,  in  1871,  the  gas  works  there,  then  owning  a 
third  interest,  and  now  possessing  all  but  one-fifth.  His 
railroad  interest  has  led  him  to  deal  in  stock  and  bond 
transactions  more  or  less  largely  for  years,  and  usually 
with  success.  In  politics  he  was  Democratic  until  the 
nomination  for  President  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  vote  and  influence,  as  also  he  did  to  Grant. 
In  charities  he  is  always  unostentatious,  but  many  homes 
have  been  brightened  through  his  means.  In  summing 
up  this  brief  sketch  we  find  the  battle  of  life  tit  have 
been  well  fought  by  this  self-made  man.  That  he  was 
endowed  with  superior  financial  ability  mu?;t  be  ad- 
mitted, yet  there  was  added  to  this  an  honest  determi- 
nation of  purpose  and  a  kind  heart,  which  has  helped 
others,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  making  a  path  to 
prosperity  for  himself.  From  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
his  desire  and  determination  was  to  earn  every  cent  he 
used.  He  has  always  lived  up  to  that  principle;  and 
now,  as  age  creeps  on  apace,  with  the  ambition  to  ac- 
cumulate no  longer  a  necessity  or  desire,  with  no  debts, 
and  a  wholly  unincumbered  property,  he  perhaps  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  wealthy  men  of  Northern 
Indiana.  He  is  plain  and  unassuming  in  manner,  and 
for  his  nobleness  of  character  is  sought  for  as  guide, 
counselor,  and  friend. 


lilrJORRISOX,  EZEKIEL.  president  of  the  First 
ifllll  -^^tional  Bank,  Laporte,  was  born  at  Peters- 
%f^  borough.  New  Hampshire,  October  8,  iSoi,  and 
^.b^is  the  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Hannah  (Ames)  Mor- 
rison. Their  ancestors  came  from  Ireland.  Many  of 
the  family  have  become  quite  noted  in  American  history. 
After  receiving  his  education  in  the  common  school, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  whither  his  parents  had  re- 
moved, he  took  to  farming,  his  inclination  leaning  that 
way.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  on  acquiring  some 
means  was  to  pay  oft'  his  father's  debts.  After  remain- 
ing there  for  some  years  he  sold  his  property,  and  in 
1836  he  removed  to  Laporte,  where  he  again  engaged  in 
farming,  and  also  went  into  the  buying  and  selling  of 
lands,  settling  up  estates,  etc.,  continuing  in  this  until 
1851,  when  he  bought  shares  in  the  Michigan  Southern 
and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  becoming  a  director  of 
the  road,  which  position  he  held  till  1861.  He  took  a 
very  active  interest  in  its  construction,  and  still  holds  a 
large  quantity  of  stock.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  and  is  now  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, and  in  religion  an  Epi'^copalian.      Mr.  Morrison  has 


been  twice  married;  first,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1.S34, 
to  Almira  Bridge,  daughter  of  Judge  Bridge,  of  Wond- 
stock,  Vermont,  who  died  June  2,  1S56,  leaving  five 
children,  three  boys  and  two  girls,  all  now  grown  up, 
married,  and  doing  well  in  life.  His  eldest  son,  Robert 
S.,  is  cashier  of  the  bank.  His  second  marriage  was  on 
October  25,  1S59,  to  Mary  E.  Carson,  of  Albany,  New 
York,  who  died  September  9,  1S76.  Mr,  Morrison  still 
enjoys  good  health,  is  active  and  energetic,  and  attends  to 
his  business  with  promptness  and  dispatch.  He  stands 
six  feet  high  and  is  of  manly  appearance.  Old  age  has 
changed  his  hair  and  whiskers  white.  His  manners  are 
agreeable,  and  he  is  as  full  of  business  as  in  his  younger 
days.  Having  been  highly  successful,  he  now  enjoys  a 
most  comfortable  competence,  and  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 


ijrOURV,  DAVID,  superintendent  of  public  schools 
n  |;|l|  of  Elkhart  County,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Clii.\  County,  Ohio,  near  Dayton,  June  30,  1837,  and 
\ys^  remained  there  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age.  He  aided  his  father  on  the  farm,  and  went  at  in- 
tervals to  school.  From  this  period  he  was  left  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  for  a  while  was  employed  in  a  livery 
stable.  He  subsequently  worked  on  a  farm  by  the 
month,  attending  school  in  the  winter.  This  was  con- 
tinued till  he  was  eighteen.  He  suffered  severely,  when 
fifteen  years  of  age,  from  the  measles.  He  was  employed 
in  clearing  land  for  four  years,  being  frequently  sub- 
jected to  great  exposure,  as  he  was  often  obliged  to 
pile  and  burn  brush  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  During 
this  period  he  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  then 
engaged  in  learning  the  photographic  art,  at  Bellefon- 
taine,  Ohio.  This  being  completed,  he  went  to  Wiscon- 
sin, with  a  view  of  opening  a  gallery  and  securing  lands, 
which,  at  that  early  day,  were  to  be  had  at  government 
price.  After  following  the  business  through  prosperity 
and  adversity,  he  was  completely  broken  up  by  the 
land  agent  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  He  re- 
turned to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1S57  penniless,  and  again 
began  working  on  a  farm,  cutting  corn,  splitting  rails, 
etc.,  until  he  had  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  decent  suit 
of  clothes.  While  in  Wisconsin  he  had  planned  to  go 
to  Kansas  and  make  a  permanent  investment;  but  his 
projects  were  thwarted  by  the  adverse  turn  of  affairs, 
and  he  concluded  that,  in  order  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  earnings,  a  good  education  vas  an  absolute 
necessity.  He  accordingly  made  arrangements  at  a  dis- 
trict school  to  assist  in  teaching,  for  the  privilege  of 
reciting  in  the  advanced  classes.  At  the  close  of  this 
term,  not  having  sufficient  funds  to  continue  as  he  de- 
sired, he  engaged  to  work  for  a  farmer,  at  fourteen  dol- 
lars per  month,  for  six  months.      He  did  not  lose  a  day 
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during  the  time,  carefully  improving  every  rainy  day 
and  spare  moment  in  slu<lying  .some  l>0()k.  He  was  then 
examined,  .secured  a  license,  and  taught  his  first  scliool 
near  Bellefontaine.  Making  a  success  of  this,  he  was 
induced  to  study  medicine;  but,  h\  too  close  applica- 
tion, his  health  hegan  to  fail,  and  he  relinquished 
the  profession.  Soon  after,  he  attended  a  select 
school  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  then  taught  in  that 
county  for  ten  months,  continuing  his  studies  in  the 
mean  time.  He  gave  instruction  in  winters  and  at- 
tendecl  teachers'  normal  scliools  in  the  summers,  and 
afterward  finished  a  course  in  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Urbana,  Ohio.  He  became  superintendent  of  the 
Union  School  at  DeGrafi',  Ohio,  a  position  he  retained 
.six  years.  Mr.  Mouiy  then  accepted  the  superintendency 
of  the  schools  at  North  Lewisburg,  and  remained  two 
years.  F.lTecting  an  arrangement  with  Philip  Phillips 
in  tile  music  business,  he,  in  company  with  Professor 
Wilson,  took  the  general  agency  of  the  famous  Burdett 
organ,  and  operated  in  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern 
Michigan.  In  1873  ''<;  ^*'as  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 
New  Paris,  but  resigned  to  accept  the  county  superin- 
tendency, made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Zook. 
This  position  he  has  filled  so  efiiciently  that  he  has  been 
honored  by  being  chosen  five  times  in  succession,  receiv- 
ing  the  unanimous  su])port  of  all  the  electors  at  three  of 
these  times.  In  this  work  he  has  distinguished  himself 
as  an  organizer  and  an  educator.  Since  his  work  in 
Elkhart  County  has  been  in  progress,  it  has  been  con- 
ceded, by  those  best  informed,  that  the  organization 
there  is  second  to  none  in  the  state.  In  thus  stu<lying 
the  wants  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge,  he  devised 
an  excellent  plan  of  grading  rural  schools,  so  that  by 
means  of  this  system  those  in  the  country  can  enjoy  the 
same  efiieient  organization  that  heretofore  was  thought 
jiossible  only  in  cities  and  towns.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  "  Perfect  Grade  Rook,"  which  became  so  popular 
on  its  first  appearance,  and  which  is  so  much  com- 
mended by  all  that  are  using  it.  It  is  published  by 
Van  .\nlwerp,  ISragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  At  the  age 
of  ^ix  Mr.  Moury  could  not  speak  English,  French  be- 
ing his  mother-tongue.  His  early  familiarity  with  this 
has  aided  him  materially  in  learning  other  languages. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  an  active 
Sundjy-school  worker,  having  been  superintendent  of 
several  schools  in  succession.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic 
I'lalernity. 


fn.ES,  JOHN  R.,  of  I.aporte,  was  born  at  West 
Kairlee,  Orange  County,  Vermont,  September  13, 
__^j  iSoS,  being  the  seventh  in  descent  from  one  of 
G<(l  the  original  Puritan  .settlers  of  New  England.  His 
grandfather,  Nathaniel  Niks,  one  of  the  lirst  settlers  in 
Vermont,  was   a   liuslee  of    Darlnioulll   College    for  the 


first  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence,  and  member  of 
Congress  when  Washington  was  President.  His  father, 
William  Nilcs,  was  a  graduate  of  iJartmouth,  and  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  farming.  The  early  boyhood 
of  the  son  was  passed  on  a  farm,  where,  doubtless,  lie 
received  that  physical  development  which  .served  him  so 
well  in  after  years.  In  1830  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  after  teaching  school  for  a  while  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Gilman  Fletcher,  in  New  York  City. 
In  1833  he  went  to  Laporte  to  reside,  just  one  year 
after  the  organization  of  the  town,  accomplishing  the 
journey  on  horseback.  He  had  intended  to  establish 
himself  in  Cincinnati,  but,  on  reaching  Dayton,  changed 
his  mind,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  at  that 
time.  He  then  made  Chicago  his  objective  point,  l)ut 
on  reaching  Lai>orte,  which  was  then,  as  now,  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  region,  he  concluded  to  go  no  further, 
and  soon  after  purchased  his  homestead.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  Laporte  Circuit  Court,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1833,  and  continued  the  practice  of  law,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  time  that  he  was  Circuit  Judge, 
having  been  apjiointed  by  Governor  Samuel  Bigler  in 
1S43  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Samuel  C.  Samjile.  December  16,  1S34,  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Judge  William  Polk,  of  Indiana,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  state,  and  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  1S16  that  framed  ihe  Constitution 
under  which  Indiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state. 
Judge  Niles  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1S50,  and  elected  to  the  state  .Senate  in  1S64,  where 
he  served  one  term.  For  twelve  years  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Indiana  Meilical 
College,  located  at  Laporte,  having  been  elected  to  the 
position  in  1S40.  He  held  the  position  of  attorney  for 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  from 
the  time  of  its  organization,  in  1S51,  until  his  death.  He 
was  best  known  as  a  lawyer,  being  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  was  ^o  eminently  successful.  He 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  analytical  lawyers  of 
the  West.  He  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  making  a 
most  exhaustive  examination  of  the  facts  of  every  ca.se 
he  undertook,  no  material  point  ever  escaping  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  cautious  and  sound  in  his  opinions  and 
tenacious  of  purpose.  An  attorney,  who  knew  him  well, 
declares  that  "  in  trying  a  case  against  him  it  was  never 
safe  to  trust  any  thing  to  chance,  or  calculate  that  any 
weak  point  would  escape  his  attack."  Mr.  Niles  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar,  as  well  as  of  the  community  in  which  he  resided. 
He  was  by  many  considered  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 


the  United  States,  and  his 
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and  cNtablihhing  the  code  on  which  legal  proceedings 
are  based.  In  fact,  he  was  always  equal  to  any  posi- 
tion in  which  he  might  find  himself.  He  hated  sham, 
and,  not  being  ambitious  for  popular  applause,  shunned 
notoriety,  as  well  as  opposed  all  attempts  of  others  to 
gain  it  for  him.  He  possessed  a  fine  presence,  and  a 
character  that  was  honorable,  upright,  and  of  strict  in- 
tegrity. Of  a  family  of  five  children,  only  two  are 
living — his  son  William  and  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  E. 
H.  Scott,  Esq.  Mr.  Niles  died  at  his  home,  in  Laporte, 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  6,  1879,  leaving  an  entire  com- 
nuinily  to  mourn  his  loss. 


fRR,  GENERAL  JOSEPH,  of  Laporte,  Indiana, 
was  born  at  Mount  Rock,  Cumberland  County, 
-u,  Pennsylvania,  July  2S,  1794.  He  was  the  son  of 
W  David  and  Rebecca  (Stephens)  Orr,  and  is  of  En- 
glish, Scotch,  and  Irish  ancestry.  His  great  grand" 
father  was  one  of  five  brothers  in  Scotland  who  joine<l 
the  fortunes  of  William  and  Mary  during  the  religious 
persecutions  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  They 
fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  also  at  the 
siege  of  Derry,  near  which  city  they  finally  settled.  On 
the  maternal  side  General  Orr  is  related  to  Thad- 
deus  Stevens.  His  father  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the 
North-western  Territory,  then  comprising  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a  part 
of  Minnesota.  In  1797  the  family  landed  in  Cincinnati, 
then  a  town  of  only  six  hundred  inhabitants.  Joseph 
assisted  his  father — who  was  a  sijuatter  among  the  In- 
dians twelve  miles  north  of  Cincinnati— fur  twelve 
years  in  grubbing,  chopping,  and  piling  brush,  nnd  such 
work  as  was  common  in  backwoods  settlements,  during 
which  time  he  attended  school  three  quarters,  and  was 
under  the  tuition  successively  of  an  Irishman,  a  Dutch- 
man, an.l  a  Yankee.  In  the  War  of  1S12  Mr.  Orr  vol- 
unteered his  services,  but  the  examining  committee  re- 
fused to  enter  his  name  on  account  of  his  youth.  He 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Cincinnati  with  a  nephew 
of  the  noted  Ethan  Allen,  of  Ticonderoga  memory. 
During  his  apjirenticeshiij  he  had  access  to  his  emjiloyer's 
library,  and  also  attended  night  school  for  three  winters. 
He  attained  his  majority  in  1S15.  He  worked  industri- 
ously at  his  trade  for  two  years,  until  he  had  accumulated 
six  hundred  dollars  capital,  possessed  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  tools,  and  a  right  in  the  Cincinnati  Library.  He  at- 
tended school  for  a  while,  after  which  he  applied  him- 
self to  his  trade  in  Cincinnati  until  1823.  He  then 
removed  to  Putnam,  Indiana,  and,  settling  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Greencastle,  engaged  in  farming  and  the 
sale  of  merchandise.  On  the  organization  of  a  regiment 
he  was  appointed  to  its  command  ;  and,  when  a  brigade 
was  formed,   received  a  commission   as  brigadier-general 


in  the  Sixteenth  Brigade  of  the  militia  of  the  state  of 
Indiana.  In  1S30  he  was  promoted  to  major-general 
of  the  Indiana  militia.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
Legislature,  and  was  one  of  the  electors  the  year  John 
Quincy  Adams  wa^  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Inur- 
ing the  term  uf  three  years,  from  1830  to  1833,  which 
he  served  in  the  state  Legislature,  General  Orr  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  a  charter  for  the  old  State  Bank 
of  Indiana,  and  was  president  of  one  of  its  branches 
for  seven  years.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in  all 
the  Indian  troubles  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  state. 
In  1S33  he  removed  to  his  present  home,  Laporte,  Indi- 
ana, and  occupied  himself  extensively  in  farming,  hor- 
ticulture, and  floriculture.  He  added  farm  to  farm,  pre- 
senting one  to  each  of  his  sons,  upon  reaching  the 
proper  age  to  take  charge  of  such  a  responsibility.  In 
1857,  with  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Coftin  and  others,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Baker  commissioner  to  establish  a 
house  of  refuge  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders 
against  the  law.  General  Orr  drew  up  a  plan,  which 
was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  board.  When  he  was 
se^enty  yenrs  old  he  sold  his  country  residence  and  re- 
moved to  the  city.  He  married,  in  iSiS,  Harriet  Foster, 
of  Southampton,  Xew  York.  They  have  had  eight  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom  are  living. 


LIVER,  JAMES,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  of  "chilled 
plow"  fame,  was  born  at  the  family  homestead  of 
Whitehaugh,  LiddisJale  Parish,  Roxburghshue, 
''''^■-■'  Scotland,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  August, 
1S23.  He  resided  with  his  parents  in  the  "land  o' 
cakes"  until  the  year  1S35,  when  they  concluded  to  try 
their  fortune  in  this  country.  They  at  first  located  in 
Seneca  County,  Xew  York,  but  their  stay  there  was  of 
short  duration,  as  next  year  (1S36)  finds  them  settled  at 
Mishawaka,  St.  Josejih  County,  Indiana.  His  parents 
beuig  in  humble  circumstances,  the  son,  then  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  had  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  manhood, 
and  earn  his  own  living.  From  that  time  no  work  was 
too  hard  or  too  poorly  paid  but  what  he  would  rather 
manfully  face  than  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  In  1845 
Mr.  Oliver  determined  to  learn  the  molder's  trade,  and 
accordingly  went  to  work  for  the  St.  Joseph  lion  Com- 
pany. He  remained  in  their  employ  until  1855,  when 
he  moved  to  South  Bend  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
plows  on  a  small  scale.  The  success  of  this  enterprise 
is  better  described  in  his  own  words: 

"I  was  n(iW  fairly  launched  in  business,  and  had 
accomplished  a  part  of  my  long  cherished  idea,  yet 
very  soon  found  out  it  was  not  all  sunshine  doing 
business  for  one's  self.  True,  we  did  all  our  own  work  ; 
but  at  the  best  that  was  not  much.  The  casts  ran  but 
three  heats  a  week,  and  only  amounted  to  from  fifteen 
bundled   poun.ls  to  one  ton.      My  moiR-y   \v  .is   soon   ex- 
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hausted,  and,  Ihc  siirrnundings  not  being  of  tliat  inviting 
character  to  imlitcc  ca|>italists  to  invi-st,  I  was  tni)y  in 
a  most  unenviable  state  of  afTairs,  when,  to  crown  ail 
our  misfortunes,  a  tremenclcnis  fresliet  swept  tile  <lani 
away  and   flooded  the  furnace." 

He  managed  to  weather  this  misfortune,  and  soon 
after  commenced  selling  and  delivering  plows  outside  of 
South  Bend.      Of  this  Mr.  Oliver  says: 

*'  I  found  it  up-hill  work  delivering  all  my  plows 
and  repairs  personally  ;  still  1  kept  at  it,  and  by  dint  of 
hard  labor  very  soon  had  eighty  agencies  established 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  We  worked  hard,  and 
did  all  in  our  power  to  make  it  pay;  yet  the  cost  of 
delivery,  and  the  commission  paid  to  agents,  left  our 
margin  of  profits  very  small  indeed." 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  plow  business  increased, 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  Mr.  Oliver  had  never 
ceased  thinking  and  studying  over  the  one  great  object 
of  his  life — the  production  of  a  complete  chilled  j)low, 
an  implement  to  produce  which  fortunes  had  been  un- 
successfully spent  during  the  twenty-five  years  previous. 
In  alluding  to  this  period  of  his  life  the  inventor  said  : 

"Nothing  daunted,  I  determined  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery. When  1  announced  my  determination,  people  held 
up  their  hands  in  admonitory  horror,  and  regarded  me 
with  feelings  of  astonishment  not  unmixed  with  con- 
tempt. Plow  men,  who  had  spent  years  in  experiment- 
ing and  abandoned  the  project  of  a  complete  chilled 
plow  as  impossible,  advised  me  not  to  undertake  it. 
Tliose  who  had  aided  me  with  money  and  inlluence  for- 
sook me,  and  I  was  classed  with  the  fools  who  jiursue 
the  fallacy  of  perpetual  motion.  Although  feeling 
keenly  the  cuts  of  former  friends,  I  determined  to  suc- 
ceed. Day  and  night  for  years  I  thought  of  nothing 
else,  and  made  every  thing  bend  to  this  one  great  object 
of   my  life." 

How  well  he  succeeded  in  the  umlertaking  the  im- 
mense factory  in  South  Bend,  with  its  hundreds  of 
workmen,  is  a  standing  and  convincing  ]>roof.  The  ex- 
traordinary and  rapid  advance  of  this  chilled  plow 
manufacture  to  its  present  remarkable  aggregate  seems 
more  like  a  romance  than  a  reality;  but  the  actu.il  sta- 
tistics, taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  establish 
the  fact  beyond  all  controversy,  and  .show  the  most  re- 
markable increase,  year  after  year,  that  can  be  found 
ill  the  history  of  American  manufactures.  In  personal 
appearance  Mr.  Olver,  while  somewhat  below  the  me- 
dimi  stature,  has  a  m.assive  frame,  full  of  vital  force, 
and  bro.ad  and  powerful  shoulders,  upon  which  is  firmly 
set  a  large,  finely  developed  head,  with  strongly  marked 
Scotch  features,  full  and  florid,  devoid  of  beard,  show- 
ing to  splendid  .advantage  his  massive,  firm-set  jaw,  and 
plainly  revealing  tlic  source  of  the  unyielding,  irresistible 
energy  he  has  shown  in  his  endeavor  to  place  himself 
at  the  very  he.ad  of  the  plow  trade  of  this  country, 
lie  is  naturally  of  an  unassuming  demeanor,  and  more 
es|)ceially  while  in  the  presence  of  strangers  or  a  large 
eoiicoui-sc  of  people,  yet  let  some  subject  be  introduced 
with    which    he   is   familiar,  and    withal   interested,  and 


few  men  can  make  themselves  more  agreeable  by  the 
easy  flow  of  language,  delivered  in  a  quick,  decisive,  and 
dignified  manner,  anil  which  at  once  convinces  the 
hearer  that  he  is  listening  to  a  man  who  means  just 
what  he  says,  and  will  pursue  to  the  very  enil  what  he 
thinks  is  right  and  compatible  with  justice. 


iSBORN,  ANDREW  I,.\WRENCE,  of  Laporle, 
Laporte  County.  Indiana,  was  born  in  New  Haven 
i5^  County,  Connecticut,  May  27,  1815.  and  received 
his  early  education  in  that  state.  M  the  age  of 
twenty  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked  at  the 
printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Democml, 
and  also  studied  law  under  William  Stewart,  Esq.,  after- 
wards postmaster  in  that  city,  and  now  a  resident  of 
Binghamton,  New  York.  Mr.  Osboni  cast  his  first 
presidential  vote,  at  Chicago,  for  William  Henry  Harri- 
son in  1836.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  where  he  pursued  and  finisheil  his  stud- 
ies, working  at  his  trade  during  the  day  and  burning 
the  midnight  oil  in  the  acquisition  of  legal  lore.  In 
1838  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Judge  Evarls  in 
the  practice  of  the  law,  which  continued  until  1S43.  In 
May,  1S44,  he  removed  to  Laporte,  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  Judge  John  B.  Niles.  In  .August  of 
that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  stale  Legislature,  and,  after  a  service  of 
two  assemblies,  was  elevated  to  the  Senate,  where  he 
served  three  years.  With  this  his  political  life  cca.sed, 
although  repeated  and  urgent  calls  for  further  service  in 
the  political  arena  were  frequently  made  upon  him.  In 
1857  he  entered  upon  judicial  life.  He  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  of  In- 
diana, and  fulfilled  its  duties  with  distinguished  ability  for 
thirteen  years.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  his  term  expiring  Janu.ary, 
1875.  '^'^  opinions  written  during  this  time  rank  with 
the  foremost  expressions  of  judicial  opinion.  I'pon  re- 
tiring from  the  bench  he  once  more  entered  upon  practice. 
He  now  occupies  the  position  of  attorney  for  the  Michigan 
Central  Railro.ad  Company,  having  his  office  in  Chicago. 
Judge  Osborn  has  filled  many  other  positions  of  trust  in 
the  state,  and  has  gained  for  himself  that  respect  and 
honor  which  follow  naturally  in  the  course  of  an  upright, 
honest  life. 

^J^IACKARD,  GENERAL  JASPER,  of  L.iportc, 
1\  was  born  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  February 
~.y  I,  1832.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
'•1-  Ann  (Berry),  who  removed  from  Ohio  to  Indiana 
in  1835,  locating  in  Marsh.all  County.  His  ancestors 
for  geneialions  were  farmers.     The  General  acquired  his 
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early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  after- 
ward at  Michigan  Central  College,  Oberlin  College, 
and  Michigan  University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1S55,  with  full  honors..  He  obtained  a 
thorough  classical  education  ;  was  a  proficient  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  school 
at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  until  July,  1S56,  then  at  La- 
porte,  Indiana,  until  1S5S,  at  the  same  time  studying 
law.  He  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Laporte, 
afterward  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city;  was 
also  school  examiner,  from  1S57  to  1S61,  for  Laporte 
County ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
holding  these  offices  until  entering  the  military  service, 
in  1S61.  The  General  enlisted  as  a  private,  November, 
1S61,  in  the  4Stli  Indiana  Volunteers;  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  in  December  following,  captain  in  1862, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  l2Sth  Indiana  in  February,  1864, 
made  colonel  of  the  regiment  March,  1S65,  and  in  April 
of  the  same  year  breveted  brigadier-general.  His  first 
active  service  in  the  field  was  in  the  campaign  against 
Corinth,  in  1S62.  He  participated  in  all  the  movements 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  from  that  time  on,  in- 
cluding the  battles  of  luka,  Corinth,  Raymond,  Jack- 
son, Champion  Hill,  siege  of  Vicksburg.  and  all  the 
preliminary  movements  leading  to  the  investment  of  that 
place.  He  was  wounded  at  luka  in  the  foot.  At  Vicks- 
burg he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  face,  which 
carried  away  part  of  the  jaw  and  seven  teeth,  neces- 
sitating an  absence  from  the  army  of  two  months.  This 
was  his  only  absence  during  four  and  a  half  years'  serv- 
ice. After  recovering  he  reported  again  for  duty  at 
Vicksburg,  inside  the  walls,  the  city  having  in  the 
mean  time  surrendered,  after  which  he  participated  in 
the  battles  around  Chattanooga,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
campaign  against  Atlanta  during  the  hundred  days' 
skirmishing  and  battles  preliminary  to  the  surrender  of 
that  stronghold  of  the  Confederates.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  I2Sth  Indiana  during  the  whole  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time 
when  he  was  in  command  of  the  brigade  to  which  the 
regiment  was  attached.  The  regiment,  then  being  a 
part  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
returned  to  Tennessee,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Columbia,  Franklin,  and  Nashville,  and  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebel  General  Hood  until  driven  out  of  Tennessee. 
It  was  then  transferred  to  North  Carolina;  engaged  at 
the  battle  of  Kinston,  and  was  at  Raleigh  when  the 
rebel  General  J.  E.  Johnston  surrendered  to  General 
Sherman.  General  Packard's  regiment  was  quartered  at 
Raleigh  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  it  required  extra  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  this  commander  to  prevent  any  ac(s  of  violence 
towards  the  citizens  of  the  place.  Subsequently,  and  to 
the  close  of  his  service,  he  was  in  command  of  the  post 
of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  the  district  of  Western 
F— 4 


North  Carolina,  consisting  of  the  forty- three  western 
counties  of  the  state.  General  Packard  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  with  his  regiment,  at  Indianapolis,  in 
April,  1S66,  when  he  returned  lo  hi.s  liome,  at  Laporte. 
He  was  elected  county  auditor  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  holding  the  office  for  little  over  two  years.  He  was 
chosen  to  a  seat  in  Congress  March  4,  1S69,  for  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District;  was  re-elected  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S70,  and  again  in  1S72.  His  congressional  service 
ended  March  4,  1S75.  ^^  then  engaged  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a  newspaper  called  the  Laporte  Chronicle. 
Having,  by  the  favor  of  Commissioner  D.  D.  Pratt,  and 
without  solicitation  or  knowledge  on  his  part,  been 
appointed  internal  revenue  agent,  he  entered  on  those 
duties  January,  1S76.  In  April,  1S78,  he  sold  out  the 
Chronicle^  TiT^a  ceased  his  connection  with  the  newspaper 
press.  General  Packard  was  married,  October  4,  1855, 
to  Harriette  S.  Tibbits.  They  have  a  family  of  three 
children,  two  girls  and  one  boy,  who  are  being  educated 
at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio — the  two  daughters  having 
previously  graduated  at  the  high  school  at  Laporte. 
The  General  is  a  Good  Templar,  also  a  Mason,  having 
joined  the  fraternity  in  1S56.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which  he  joined  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war;  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  hav- 
ing become  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  western  territories.  He  is  a  man  of  fine 
personal  appearance  and  military  bearing,  intelligent 
and  agreeable  in  society.  He  retains  fully  the  mental 
and  physical  vigor  of  his  early  manhood,  and  is  capable 
of  enduring  a  great  amount  of  both  physical  and  mental 
labor.  He  attributes  his  good  health  to  his  total  al)- 
stinence  from  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating  drinks, 
having  never  used  them,  and  to  his  temperate  habits  in 
all  respects.  A  man  who  exhibits  such  meritorious 
traits  of  character  can  not  fail  to  win  the  esteem  he  so 
fully  deserves.  General  Packard  has  always  been  a  Re- 
publican. 

-^-■ 
,Ay\RKS,  JAMES  O.,   a  lawyer  and  prominent  citi- 
-     zen,  of    Bourbon,  Indiana,  was    born    March    20, 
y    1S13,    in     Bourbon    County,     Kentucky.       James 
^'G''*    and   Elizabeth    (Hughes)    Parks,  were  natives,  re- 
spectively,   of     Maryland    and    Virginia— their    occupa- 
tion   being    that    of  farming.      AVhen    still    a  small  boy 
the    former    removed    from    Maryland    with    his  father's 
family,    who    located    in    Bourbon    County,   Kentucky, 
while    it    was  yet    an    unbroken    wilderness,  and    at    a 
time   when    the   presence  of  hostile  Indians  rendered  it 
necessary  to  put  to  frequent  use  those  defensive  weapons 
which  were  then  regarded  as  indispensable  companions, 
both  by  night  as  well   as   day.      Both    he   and   his   wife 
were  of  Scotch  descent,  and  were  educated  in  the  old 
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Puritanic  faith.  The  absence,  however,  of  Church  privi- 
leges, consequent  upon  pioneer  life,  together  with  the 
(liftercnt  customs  of  tlic  people,  tendeil  to  promote  a 
greater  freedom  of  religious  thought  and  habit,  while 
they  in  no  degree  lessened  their  faith  in  their  Creator, 
or  their  sense  of  accountability  to  him.  Their  chil-  j 
dren,  although  reared  under  more  liberal  religious  influ- 
ences, were  still  firm  believers  in  the  orthodo.\  faith. 
The  mother  of  James  O.  Parks,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  a  remarkable  woman.  To  a  well-developed  phys- 
ical organization  and  rare  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments were  added  a  warm  heart  and  a  generous,  sym- 
pathetic disposition.  She  was  well-informed  on  all  the 
events  of  the  day,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  one  liv- 
ing in  so  wild  a  country,  and  was  familiar  with  what- 
ever literature  was  accessible  to  her.  Such  a  woman 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  exemplary  mistress  of  her  house- 
hold, or  to  win  the  love  and  respect  of  her  children. 
Her  intellect,  energy  of  character,  and  integrity  have 
been  fully  transmitted  to  her  son,  James  O.  Parks.  The 
education  of  this  remarkable  man  was  extremely  limited, 
being  such  as  could  tmly  be  obtained  by  irregularly 
going  to  a  district  school  held  in  a  log-cabin.  -A.t  the  .age 
of  fourteen  years  he  ceased  his  attendance,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  studies  by  himself  during  his  leis- 
ure hours,  when  he  was  not  hard  at  work  helping  his 
father  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  .So  great  was  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  that  he  would  often  continue  his 
studies  far  into  the  night,  replenishing  his  fire-light — 
candles  being  too  exi)ensive  a  luxury — by  a  plentiful 
..'ipply  of  pine  knots,  gathered  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. Thus,  by  virtue  of  his  great  determination  and 
industrious  habits,  combined  with  a  remarkably  re- 
tentive memory,  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  an  excel- 
lent common  school  education.  In  1S27  be  emigrated 
with  his  father's  family  to  Rush  County,  Indiana,  where 
a  new  farm  was  bought,  which  was  cleared  and  culti- 
vated until  1S35.  It  was  then  sold,  the  family  remov- 
ing to  Marshall  County  and  locating  near  Hourhon,  on 
a  farm  of  one  thousaml  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres, 
the  improvement  of  which  was  immediately  begun. 
This  family,  the  first  white  inhabitants  of  that  township, 
lived  in  a  rude  log-cabin  for  many  years.  .\t  the  .age 
of  sixteen  James  began  teaching  school,  an  occupation 
which  be  continued  during  the  winter  months  for  nearly 
ten  years.  Even  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years  he 
exhibited  such  a  capacity  for  business  that  his  father 
intrusted  to  him  much  of  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
In  1831),  three  years  after  his  removal  to  Pourbon,  the 
father  died,  leaving  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
estate  in  the  h.ands  of  his  son.  In  connection  with  his 
'■Iher  duties,  James  had  become  proficient  in  the  science 
of  surveying,  and  in  1S55  he  commenced  his  duties  as 
publir  surveyor,  continuing  them  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 
In    this  rapacity  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  value 


and  location  of  desirable  lands  in  the  county,  which 
j>rove(l  of  great  service  to  him.  Meanwhile,  his  study 
of  the  law,  his  rare  good  judgment,  together  with  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  his  office  as  surveyor,  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  manafemcnl  of  his  large  landed 
estate,  as  well  as  the  general  real  estate  business,  in 
which  he  so  long  successfully  engaged.  In  1844  .Mr. 
Parks  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  a  term  of  three  years,  when  he  resigned,  in 
order  that  he  might  accept  the  nomination  of  his  parly 
as  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  which  occurred  in 
1847.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1848. 
In  1S52  he  W.1S  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  general 
practice  before  the  courts.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  active  life  as  a  lawyer  he  was 
in  attendance  at  every  session  of  the  Court  of  Record 
in  his  district.  In  1S5S  he  was  again  made  Rejirescnla- 
tive,  being  again  chosen  to  the  office  in  1S59.  .As  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  administration  of  Mr.  Parks 
was  marked  by  its  ability,  good  sense,  and  sound,  clear 
judgment.  As  a  legislator,  he  was  industrious,  con- 
scientious, and  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In 
the  session  of  1S49  he  was  a  member  of  the  special 
committee  for  the  settlement  of  the  state  debt  growing 
out  of  the  construction  of  the  Wabash  Canal,  and  for  the 
disposal  of  it  to  the  bond-holders.  This  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  consummated  by  the  passage  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Butler  Dill,  confirming  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  thus  relieving  the  stale  of  a  ponderous  debt. 
In  the  session  of  1S58  Mr.  Parks  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rights  and  Privileges,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Temperance.  In  the 
committee  room  he  was  noted  for  his  industry,  activity, 
and  intelligence.  He  was  foremost  in  the  legislative 
action  which  culminated  in  the  pass.age  of  a  bill, 
drafted  and  presented  by  him,  for  changing  the  man.igc- 
ment  of  the  public  schools  from  that  of  three  trustees  to 
that  of  one  trustee  for  e.ach  township,  thus  simplifying 
the  system  and  adding  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  schools.  He  was  also  insirumenlal  in  the  pass.agc 
of  an  act  by  which  the  bank  tax  fund,  the  saline  fund, 
and  the  sinking  fund  were  eonverteil  into  the  general 
school  fund,  thus  en.ibling  the  slate  to  carry  forward  its 
free  education.al  projects  on  the  most  liberal  plan.  Mr. 
Parks  has  for  many  years  been  the  school  trustee  of  the 
town  of  Tiourbon,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  a  member  of 
the  county  board  of  education.  In  all  of  his  official 
positions  he  has,  by  his  fidelity  to  his  trusts,  his  sub- 
servience of  ]xirty  interests  to  what  he  considered  the 
highest  good  of  the  public,  won  for  himself  the  respect 
of  both  his  political  friends  and  o|)ponenls.  .\s  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  he  has  met  with  more  than  ordinary  suc- 
cess. Although  not  a  fluent  speaker  he  has.  by  the 
systematic  and  thorough  prc|iaralion  of  his  cases,  his 
watchfulness  of   ihe  best  interests  of  his  clients,  and  his 
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well-known  integrity,  made  himself  an  advocate  of  con- 
vincing power  before  courts  and  jury.  He  commanded 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  especially  in  the  settling 
up  of  estates  both  of  deceased  persons  and  of  bankrupts, 
absorbing  in  this  line  at  least  one-half  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  county.  Mr.  Parks  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Odd-fellows'  Fraternity.  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  has  been  an  honored  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  having  held  the  office  of  elder  for 
thirty-two  years.  P>y  means  of  his  liberal  generosity 
he  has  contributed  largely  to  its  material  prosperity, 
while  his  excellent  Christian  example  has  added  much 
to  its  moral  and  spiritual  advancement.  He  is  al\\ays 
foremost  in  whatever  tends  to  improve  the  moral  and 
temporal  condition  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
For  years  he  has  been  an  active  and  consistent  advocate 
of  the  temperance  reform.  As  a  citizen  Mr.  Parks  is 
highly  esteemed  and  trusted.  He  has  lived  to  see  Mar- 
shall County  reclaimed  from  the  wilds  of  a  vast  wilder- 
ness, and  changed  into  a  well-cultivated  country  with 
finely  cultivated  farms  and  good  dwellings,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  thirty-five  thousand.  Mr.  Parks 
was  married,  October  3,  1S36,  to  Miss  Susan  Dinwid- 
dle, a  lady  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 
She  is  a  devout  Christian,  and  a  valued  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  is  highly  esteemed  for  her 
exemplary  virtues  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. She  has  tilled  her  trust  as  wife,  mother, 
and  citizen  \\'ith  that  conscientious  devotion  to  duty 
that  has  char.acterized  all  her  acts  through  a  long  life. 
There  are  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Parks  is  of  medium  stature,  energetic  and  method- 
ical in  all  his  movements,  his  faculties  both  mental  and 
physical  being  well  preserved.  At  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years  he  exhibits  the  same  sprightliness  and  activity  of 
mind  that  characterized  him  thirty  years  ago. 


fjEED,  ITENRV  A.,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Plymouth  Dannml,  of  Plymouth,  Marshall 
County,  Indiana,  was  born  November  9,  1S46,  in 
Clarke  Township,  Johnson  County,  Indiana,  and 
is  the  eldest  son  of  Harrison  and  America  (Clem)  Peed, 
who  were  natives  respectively  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
He  attended  school  and  assisted  upon  his  father's  farm 
until  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  w  hen  he  left  ami  engaged 
as  an  apprentice  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Franklin  yi-^tv-- 
soninn,  at  Franklin,  Johnson  County,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  I32d 
Indiana  Infantry,  May  3,  1S64,  under  the  call  of  the 
government  for  one-hundred-day  troops.  The  regiment 
was  first  ordered  to  guard  the  railroad  communicalions 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  thus  relieving  the  better 
disciplined  troops  that    were  wanted   for    Cicneral  Slier- 


man's  army  in  the  attack  on  Atlanta,  and  subsequent 
march  to  the  sea.  He  served  until  September  7,  1S64, 
when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service.  Re- 
turning to  Indiana,  he  resumed  work  on  his  father's  farm, 
where  he  remained  until  February  14,  1S65,  when  he 
again  entered  service,  as  first  sergeant  of  Company  E,  of 
the  i4Sth  Indiana  Infantry.  The  following  August  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  m.ajin-  of  the 
regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  During  the  previous  nionihs  of  June  and 
July  he  was  detailed  as  commander  of  a  squad  of  men 
for  both  guard  and  construction  duty  near  Pulaski, 
Tennessee.  His  regiment  was  transferred  to  Columbia, 
in  the  same  state,  about  the  first  of  August,  where  it 
remained  on  guard  duly  until  the  final  discharge  at  the 
enil  of  the  conflict.  He  then  returned  to  Indiana  and 
resumed  work  as  a  printer  in  Columbus,  continuing 
there  for  about  four  months,  when  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hill  &  Richaidson  (the 
former  being  then  a  member  of  Congress).  He  remained 
there  for  about  ten  months,  when  he  went  to  Edinburg, 
and  after  continuing  his  .studies  for  a  time  became  pro- 
prietor, in  February,  1S6S,  of  the  Edinburg  Journal 
printing-office,  removing  it  to  Dover  Hill,  then  county 
seat  of  Martin  County,  and  began  to  publish  a  paper 
under  the  name  of  Martin  County  Herald^  issuing  the 
first  number  February  15,  186S.  With  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat  from  Dover  Hill  to  Shoals  he  moved 
his  press  and  business,  and  continued  the  jniblicalion  of 
the  Hernlii  until  November  I,  187S,  when  he  sold  out. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  editing  and  publishing  his 
paper  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  jiro- 
fession  as  a  lawyer.  January  I,  1S79,  he  removed  to 
Plymouth  and  bought  the  press  and  business  of  the  Plym- 
outh Democrat^  the  prosperity  of  which  has  been  largely 
incfeased  under  his  editorial  and  business  management. 
As  an  advertising  medium  the  DL'mocmi  lakes  high  rank, 
and  as  a  newspaper  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  county. 
^^r.  Peed  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  zealous  in  the  support 
of  his  political  convictions.  In  January,  1S69,  he  w.as 
electetl  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county 
of  Martin,  and  organized  the  system  of  public  exam- 
inations in  the  county.  He  was  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  stock  company,  formed  under  the  state  law, 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  first  graded  school 
in  the  county.  iTi  1S72  Mr.  Peed  was  elected  by  his  parly 
to  rejireseiit  his  district,  cimiprising  Martin  and  Dub.. is 
Counties,  in  the  state  Legislature,  serving  at  both  the 
special  and  regular  sessions  during  the  term.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  resolution  passed  at  that  session,  calling  for  jilans 
and  specifications  for  a  new  State-house,  to  be  submitted 
at  the  following  session,  was  prepared  and  offered  by 
him.  In  1S74  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  his 
district,   consisting  nf    the  counties  of   Martin,    Dubois, 
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ami  Orange,  ami  «rvcd  four  years.  At  the  sessitm  of 
1S75  Ik-  was  an  aclnx-  nicmljcr  of  llic  Judiciary  Ctim- 
mittce,  anil  in  1S7-  was  appciinliHl  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Railroads.  He  was  earnest,  although 
unsuccessful,  in  advocating  a  measure  for  the  prohibi- 
tion <if  exorliiiant  freiyht  charges  on  the  part  of  rail- 
road companies.  .\l  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
in  1S7S,  his  name  was  among  those  of  the  other  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  .Secretary  of  State,  for  which  he 
received  a  large  competitive  vote.  Mr.  Peed  is  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order.  He  was  married,  June 
18,  1868,  to  Miss  Jennie  Trickett,  of  Edinburg,  Indi- 
ana. They  have  one  daughter,  Stella,  born  Ociober  14, 
1871.  .Mr.  I'ecd  commands  the  confidence  and  respect 
(■r  his  fellow-tili/ens,  for  his  business  integrity,  un- 
doubted ability,  and  fine  social  qualities. 


3BOPE,  .VLKX.XXDER,  a  well-known  hardware  mer- 
X  chant  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  was  born  on  the  15th 
;.j.£l  of  March,  1S33,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  His 
CS'  mother  was,  before  marri.age,  Isabella  Center,  and 
his  father's  name  was  John.  He  was  an  exemplary 
Christian,  delighting  in  good  by  stealth,  and  was  from 
the  lime  that  he  was  si.xteen  years  old  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  ruling  elder  both  in  Scot- 
laml  and  America.  Ilis  death  occurred  in  .Summit 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1S54.  .Mex- 
ander  Pope  was  the  seventh  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  attain  the  age  of  thirty.  When  he  was  five 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  America,  taking  a  farm 
in  Summit  County,  Ohio,  on  which  the  boy  remained 
until  he  was  sixteen.  The  place  was  near  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  Alexander  received  the  advantages  of 
both  district  and  private  schools.  .\t  the  age  just  men- 
tioiud  lu-  entered  the  store  of  Lyman  Putnam,  at  North- 
field,  as  a  clerk.  Although  receiving  small  wages,  he 
had  an  o])portunity  to  learn  how  business  w.as  done, 
which  he  improved  so  well  that  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  offered  a  partnership.  Previous  to  this  they  had 
removed  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  The  new  firm  was 
known  as  Putnam  &  Pope.  On  the  loth  of  October, 
lS6j,  he  removed  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  where  he  bought 
from  William  lirooks  the  hardware  establishment  he 
now  owns.  Here,  as  well  .as  in  P>attl*  Creek,  he  was 
successful,  and  with  the  profits  .accumulated  he  was 
soon  able  to  buy  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Elkhart,  although  now  within  its  limits, 
known  as  the  Wooden  Farm.  This  was  subsequently 
liought  by  J.  R.  Mather.  In  1871  he  transferred  his 
hardware  business  to  F.  P.  Pratt  &  Co.,  and  soon  after- 
wards began  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  that  city. 
.\t  llie  ^ame  time  he  engaged  extensively  in  fanning  in 
Noriheni  IiKliana  and  Iowa,  and  has  continued   that  oc- 


cupation until  the  present  lime.  In  1S77  the  furniture 
factory  was  close<l,  and  in  June  of  the  next  year  he 
bought  back  the  hardware  store,  which  he  still  carries 
on.  Mr.  Pope  is  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  -Ma- 
sonic Fraternity  and  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  and 
Royal  Arcanum.  Up  to  the  year  1872  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  voting  the  Republican  ticket,  but 
since  then  he  h.as  been  conservative.  He  feels  a  deep 
interest  in  education,  and  was  president  of  the  Elkhart 
school  board  for  one  year.  On  the  9th  of  Ociober,  1858, 
he  w.as  married,  in  Battle  Creek,  to  Miss  Agnes  M.  By- 
iugton,  daughter  of  Joel  Byington,  who  is  a  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  of  that  place.  They  have  a  family  of 
three  children,  two  girls  and  one  boy.  Isabella,  the 
eldest,  w.as  born  in  1865  :  William  S.,  in  1868;  and  Ag- 
nes Gertrude,  in  1871.  .Mr.  Pope  is  highly  esteemed  by 
his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  has  accumulated  con- 
siderable means,  not  letting  his  riches,  however,  inter- 
fere with  his  natural  kindness  of  heart,  as  it  does 
with  so  many.     He  is  a  genial  and  courteous  gentleman. 


'y|i'|0WEI,L,  CHARLES  GRANDISON,  of  Laporle, 
J  /  Indiana,  w.is  born  in  Monroe  County,  New  York, 
CT.W  December  I,  1S29.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
(■'-5'  lie  schools  of  New  York  State  and  Laporte  County, 
Indiana,  he  having  removed  to  the  latter  place  with  his 
father  when  he  was  still  a  boy.  Even  at  an  early  age 
he  developed  a  fondness  for  reading.  Unlil  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old  he  worked  on  a  farm,  aflcr  which 
he  was  employed  five  years  in  a  store,  in  which  he  was 
for  a  lime  a  partner.  In  1856  he  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  business,  and  commenced  publishing  a  paper 
called  the  Westville  Henild.  In  August,  1859.  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Laporte  and  started  the  Laporte 
11,'mhl,  of  which  he  is  editor  and  .sole  ])roprielor.  It  is 
the  leading  Republican  paper  of  the  place,  and,  as 
it  has  a  large  circulation,  the  editor  is  doing  much 
to  form  the  political  ideas  of  his  town.  His  journal 
is  much  sought  after.  Mr.  Powell  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Laporle  by  President  Hayes  in  -April,  1877. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  organizing  the 
public  library,  of  which  the  city  is  justly  proud,  he 
being  the  one  to  call  a  meeting  of  prominent  citizens, 
who  formed  themselves  into  what  is  known  as  the  Li- 
brary Association.  He  became  a  Mason  in  1855,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  order,  and  holding  for  two  years 
the  oflicc  of  secretary  of  the  lodge  at  Westville.  Wn 
has  been  for  twenty  years  a  Unitarian,  and  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  that  Church  in  Laporte.  Mr.  Powell 
was  married,  June  I,  1856,  to  Nancy  Jane  Ireland.  They 
have  three  boys,  aged,  resjiectively,  seventeen,  eleven, 
and  four  years.  His  eldest  boy  is  in  the  post-office  at 
l.ap.iile.      Mr.    Powell    is   a    man    of    good   personal    ap- 
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]icarance,  is  five  feet  and  six  inches  in  height,  with  a 
fine  broad  forehead  and  full  heard.  He  is  agreeable, 
intelligent,  well  read,  and  well  informed  in  all  news- 
paper matters.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  politics, 
as  well  as  all  the  important  questions  of  the  day;  also 
with  the  leading  politicians  and  men  of  note.  He  is, 
in  fact,  a  thorough  and  prosperous  newspaper  man.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, having  been  its  president  for  four  years.  He  is  also 
an  active  member  of  the  state  association.  Mr.  Powell 
has  risen  to  the  position  which  he  now  occupies  by  his 
own  energy,  having  commenced  the  newspaper  business 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  continued  it  until  he  has 
succeeded  in  accumulating  a  comfortable  competence. 
He  is  well  known  and  appreciated  throughout  the  state. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1868,  and  also  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  worker  in 
the  Republican  ranks.  While  holding  his  position  as 
postmaster  of  Laporte  he  received  many  highly  compli- 
mentary notices  from  the  press  throughout  the  state. 
He  possesses  a  worthy  record,  an  unblemished  charac- 
ter, and  is  a  man  who  would  honor  any  office  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  fill. 


SIi[\)IXLEV,  CHELIUS  S.,  M.  P..  was  born  at  New 
Jm  ^'^^^l*^^''Slb  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on  the  loth 
^%  of  July,  1S48.  He  is  the  son -of  Sumner  Pixley, 
C^  M.  D.  Ihe  boy  remained  in  Ohio  until  1S65, 
receiving  a  good  education.  The  years  1S66  and  1867 
were  spent  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  preparing  for  the 
Latin  scientific  collegiate  course,  and  in  1S6S  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  the  Charily  Hospital  Medical 
College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  now  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Wooster  University.  The  next  April  he  entered 
the  office  of  Professor  0.  C.  E.  \Vel)er  as  a  jirivate  pupil, 
and  remained  with  him  until  the  autumn  of  1S70,  when 
Professor  Weber  appointed  him  assistant  physician  to  the 
hospital,  under  Doctor  George  L.  Hoag.  In  February, 
1871,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  Doctor  Hoag,  shortly  after,  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  He  removed  to  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
in  March,  1S72,  beginning  the  practice  of  medicine  as 
the  partner  of  Doctor  J.  W.  Allen.  During  the  winters 
of  1S72  and  1873  ^^  ■w^s  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  Wooster  University.  The  spring  of  1873  was  passed 
in  New  York  attending  lectures.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he 
married  Miss  Agnes  E.  Schutt,  a  native  of  Elkhart. 
The  winters  of  1876  and  1879  were  spent  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  courses,  as  well  as  the  lime  since,  has 
been  occupied  in  the  jiracticc  of  medicinu,  with  such 
surgery  as  ctmics  lu  a  ])ractiti<nitT  in  a  countvv  town. 
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QAjEEVE,  CHARLES  HOWELL,  a  lawyer  of  Plym- 
3  v;  outh,  Maishall  Counly,  Indiana,  was  born  in 
C^'^r  Oneida  County,  New  York,  January  15,  1S22.  His 
"BS  father,  Isaac  Reeve,  was  llie  son  of  Silah  Reeve,  one 
of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Orange  County,  New  York, 
who,  rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  En- 
glish crown,  forfeited  his  property  on  Long  Island  Avhen 
it  was  taken  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  and 
moved  up  the  Hudson,  among  the  Indians.  His  mother 
was  Harriet  (Howell)  Reeve,  daughter  of  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Orange  County.  His  ancestors  located  on  Long 
Island  in  1640,  and  the  first  homestead  has  remained  in  the 
ptissession  of  the  descendants  to  the  present  time,  while 
the  coat  of  arms  belnngi)ig  to  the  family,  which  is  a 
very  ancient  one,  is  preserved  in  the  heraldic  records. 
The  family  was  always  patriotic,  earnestly  favoring  free 
government.  One  of  them.  Judge  Tappan  Reeve,  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  law  school  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  has  left  enduring  fame  in  his  books,  «hicli 
are  now  standard  works  in  e^■ery  good  law  library.  Mr. 
Reeve's  father  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and  remark- 
able memory,  a  gift  which  the  son  inherits  to  a  good 
degree.  In  the  winter  of  1S3S  the  parents  removed  to 
Laporte,  Indiana,  where  in  1S63  the  father  died,  the 
mother  having  died  in  1S29,  when  her  son  Charles  was 
but  seven  years  old.  Mr.  Reeve  is  mostly  self-educated, 
having  had  but  few  educational  advantages.  He  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  talent  for  music,  and  wished  to 
make  it  his  jirofession  ;  but  his  father,  being  unable  to 
give  him  that  degree  of  education  necessary  to  make 
him  master  of  his  art,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  any 
thing  less  for  his  son,  refused  to  give  his  consent.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
John  H.  Bradly,  of  Laporte,  as  a  law  student,  under 
whose  instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  he  studied 
for  a  time.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after  a 
close  examination,  before  he  was  of  age.  He  then 
went  to  Chicago,  and  was  for  a  lime  engaged  as  a  sales- 
man in  a  mercantile  house,  continuing  to  read  law  in 
his  spare  hours.  Later,  he  opened  an  office  at  Laporte, 
and  also  Valparaiso ;  but,  finding  the  jnofession  uncon- 
genial to  him,  he  entered  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house  in 
New  York  City.  In  1S45  he  returned  home  on  a  visit, 
and  finally  located  at  Tlymouth  as  an  attorney,  where 
he  has  since  lived.  The  choice  of  his  profession  was 
not  a  voluntary  one,  and  he  declares  that  he  has  always 
practiced  it  under  protest ;  yet  his  record  shows  that  he  has 
none  the  less  conscientiously  ]ierformed  all  the  duties  at- 
tached to  it.  He  has  put  all  his  energies  into  his  work,  and 
as  a  reward  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, and  sustains  a  reputation  that  gives  him  a  distin- 
guished position  among  his  compeers.  Mr.  Reeve  is  a 
pronounced  Democrat,  always  earnest  in  the  defense  of 
his  political  convictions.  In  1S49  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney.      In  1S76  he  represented   his  district   in 
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the  slate  Senate,  serving  at  the  regular  anil  special  ses- 
sions of  1S77  anil  1879.  In  his  official  positions  he  was 
actuated  more  l)y  his  convictions  of  right  and  wrong 
than  by  any  motives  of  jwlicy,  trying  to  live  up  to  his 
own  maxim,  that  "no  man  is  entitled  to  thanks  for  do- 
ing liis  duty,  an<l  deserves  censure  for  doing  less."  In 
1S49  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
I'lirt  Wayne  and  Chicago  Kailriiad.  He  was  tendered  a 
directorship,  hut  declined.  Kor  two  years  he  acted  as 
its  attorney,  and  held  other  offices  in  connection  with  it. 
He  was  enthusiastic  in  the  enterprise,  and  to  him  more 
than  any  other  man  is  due  the  credit  of  securing  the 
construction  of  the  line  through  Marshall  County.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  erection  of  the  county  buildings 
and  public  school-house  of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Reeve  is  a 
menil)er  of  the  Order  of  Odd-fellows.  In  religion  he  is 
termed  a  freethinker,  but  is  tolerant  of  the  oi>inions  of 
others,  whatever  may  be  their  religious  convictions.  On 
general  subjects  he  is  independent  and  outspoken  to  a 
degree  that  sometimes  gives  offense;  but  his  sincerity, 
his  integrity  of  purpose,  and  his  generous,  kind-hearted 
impulses  are  undouliled.  In  January  30,  1S50,  .Mr. 
Reeve  was  married  to  Miss  Abbie  J.  Ilowe,  eldest 
daughter  of  I>aac  Howe,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Marshall 
County.  They  have  llirce  children,  two  daughters  and 
one  son. 


SB 

Cjji^IPrEY,  MAITIIEW,  a  wealthy  farmer  and  pio- 
I  neer  of  Jackson  Township,  Elkhart  County,  In- 
l]^  diana,    was  born   February    20,    1S03,   in    Warren 

'iS)S  County,  near  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Ilis  parents,  Jo- 
seph and  Elizabeth  (Davis)  Rippey,  were  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  descent,  and  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to 
America  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  greater  religious  freedom.  The 
father  of  Matthew  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Lebanon. 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1 799,  where  he 
purchased  a  farm,  upon  which  he  remained  until  1808, 
when  he  removed  to  Brookville,  Franklin  County,  In- 
diana, antl  for  a  period  of  three  years  engaged  in  the 
milling  business.  He  subseipienlly  removed  to  Salis- 
bury, Wayne  County,  Indiana,  and  engaged  in  the  black- 
smith's trade  until  1816,  when  lie  rc-umed  farming.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  religious  pioeliviiies,  nn.l  a  worthy 
member  of  ihe  ChriMian  Church.  He  die.l  in  i8jo.  in 
lus  fifiy-hflh  y,-ar,  deeply  lamenled.  llis  son.  Matthew 
Kipjiey,  could  command  Init  liniilid  opportunilies  in 
the  way  of  education,  only  such  as  were  obtanied  by 
an    irregular    attendance    at    ciunmon    schools,  and    nn- 

ler  instructors  noted  for  their  incom|)etcncy.  He  was 
obliged  to  walk  three  miles  to  and  from  school,  filling 
np  the  intervals  with  hard  w,.,k  nl  home.  Nolwiih- 
slandmg  these  adverse  circuiusiances  lie  succeeded  in 
.acquiring  .i  y.uid  common  sch.u,)  ,du>  ,11  i..i,.      He  langht 
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school  during  four  terms.  In  1826  he  purchased  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  Rush 
County,  and  applied  all  his  native  energy  to  the  ta.sk 
of  its  improvement.  After  a  hard  day's  work  in  the 
forest  or  field  lie  wouhl  devote  himself  during  the 
evenings  to  the  work  of  making  shoes  or  boots  (he  hav- 
ing previously  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade)  for  some 
of  the  neighboring  families.  He  would  generally  finish 
one  pair  of  shoes  in  three  evenings,  for  the  payineiil 
of  which,  he  woultl  receive  one  day's  labor,  which  was 
of  great  .assistance  to  him  in  the  clearing  of  his  land. 
After  remaining  on  this  farm  five  years  he  sold  it,  and, 
removing  to  Elkhart  County,  located  upon  a  quarter 
section  of  land,  upon  which  he  has  lived  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Beginning  with  his  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  laiul  in  Jackson  Township,  he  has,  by 
his  industry,  thrift,  and  business  capacity,  greatly 
augmented  his  landed  possessions,  until  he  has  be- 
come a  wealthy  man  and  a  respected  and  influential 
citizen.  Mr.  Rippey  was  reared  a  Democrat,  and 
has  always  ailhered  to  the  jirinciples  of  that  party. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  been  an  ac- 
tive and  liberal  contributor  to  the  interests  of  his 
party,  and  has  held  many  jiositions  of  honor  and  trust, 
he  is  in  no  sense  an  avowed  ]>olitician.  He  has  ac- 
cepted his  ncmiinations  more  on  account  of  the  solicita- 
tions of  personal  and  political  friends  than  from  his 
own  seeking.  In  1832  Mr.  Rippey  was  elected  trustee 
for  Jackson  Township,  serving  in  that  position  for  twelve 
years.  He  was  at  the  same  time  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  being  in  that  capacity  for  seven  years.  Before 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  resigned  the  office, 
that  he  might  accei>t  the  nomination  for  Representative 
to  the  state  Legislature,  which  took  place  in  1839.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1S40.  In  1844  he  was  chosen  by  his 
party  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  one  year  in  the  state  Senate. 
In  1848  he  was  again  .selected  to  represent  his  district 
for  one  year  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature. 
In  1863-64  he  again  represented  his  district.  In  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties  he  was  industrious,  energetic, 
and  conscientious,  always  having  in  view  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  and  consequently  meriting  the  con- 
fidence of  both  his  political  friends  and  opponents. 
During  his  long  experience  in  Ihe  Legislature  he 
served  uptin  many  important  committees,  ihose  of  State- 
prisons.  Elections,  Railroads,  and  others.  His  quick 
comprehension  of  the  subjects  un<ler  consideration,  his 
logical  reasoning,  and,  above  all,  his  acknowledged  in- 
tegrity of  jiurpose,  gave  him  a  marketl  influence  with 
his  comi)eers.  Mr.  Rippey  is  an  honored  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  forty  years.  By  his  liberality  he  has 
added  much  to  its  material  prosperity.  He  was  mar- 
ried, .August  3,  1S26.  to  Jane  P.  Montgomery,  of  Wayne 
Counlv,    Indiana.       She    is    an    evempLoy    and    devout 
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Christian,  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  her.  They 
have  had  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daugliters — 
three  of  whom  are  living,  Robert  M.,  born  August  17, 
182S,  entered  the  late  war  as  captain  of  Company  I, 
loth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  was  in  active  service  about  two 
years,  when,  on  October  30,  1863,  he  died  from  a  disease 
contracted  while  in  the  service.  Among  the  engage- 
ments in  which  he  participated  were  those  of  luka  and 
Parker's  Cross  Roads.  He  procured  as  part  of  the  tro- 
phy of  these  battles  a  portion  of  General  Beauregard's 
captured  flag-staff,  from  which  he  manufactured  a  cane, 
that  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  father,  by  whom  it 
is  greatly  prized.  The  children  have  received  much  as- 
sistance from  their  father  in  entering  upon  their  careers, 
having  been  treated  by  him  with  marked  liberality.  As 
a  citizen,  Mr.  Rippey,  by  his  fair  dealing  with  men, 
commands  great  esteem  as  well  as  confidence.  He  is 
well-preserved,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  he  seems  to  possess  nearly  the  same 
vigor  of  mind  which  characterized  him  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Being  one  of  the  pioneers,  he  has  witnessed  the 
growth  of  Elkhart  County  from  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  to  a  fine,  well-cultivated  county,  and  the  increase 
of  its  population  from  a  few  scores  of  white  people — 
outnumbered  ten  to  one  by  the  Indians — to  thirty-four 
thousand,  representing  much  wealth  and  prosperity; 
while  Goshen  has  been  converted  from  a  mere  hamlet 
to  a  fine  city  of  forty-five  hundred  inh.ibitants,  her  log- 
cabins  having  been  replaced  by  l)ui!dings  of  such  im- 
posing appearance  as  would  do  credit  to  any  city  in  the 
country. 

— «Ss«-^ — 

m 

yj^OPER,  JAMES  ALBERT,  president  of  the  St.  Jo- 
Jl'aL  ^"^P^  Valley  Furniture  Company,  Mishaw-aka,  was 
^^^  born  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan,  Decemlier  15, 
"tsJ  1846.  His  father,  John  Roper,  was  born  in  Bristol, 
England,  and  came  to  this  country  in  183S.  His  mother, 
Cornelia  Youngs,  was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  New 
York.  They  were  marrieil  in  1S40,  and  removed  to 
Michigan  in  1S42,  [lurchased  a  farm  and  remained  there 
until  the  spring  of  1847,  when  they  sold  out  and  removed 
to  Mishavvaka.  The  father  was  an  iron  worker,  and  Mish- 
awaka  at  the  time  was  famous  for  its  extensive  iron 
foundries.  In  1S52  his  father  died,  and  the  support 
of  the  three  hoys  devolved  on  the  mother.  Until 
the  age  of  eleven  he  attended  school  quite  regularly, 
but  after  that  only  during  the  winter  terms,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  work  during  the  summer  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  family.  The  winter  he  was  eleven  he 
earned  his  first  pair  of  boots  by  sawing  wood  for  a  Mr. 
Simpkins  mornings,  evenings,  and  .Saturdays.  The  next 
summer  he  worked  on  a  farm  for  seven  dollars  per 
month.  At  the  close  of  the  season  he  divided  his  net 
earnings  with  h.s  mother;  and,  having  ,ixleen  dnll.iis  in 


silver  coin  left,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  out 
alone  in  tlie  world.  The  first  day  he  walked  and  rode 
by  turns  about  twenty-four  miles.  Boyish  tears  were 
shed  the  first  night  he  was  away  from  his  kind  mother 
and  good  home.  The  next  morning  he  took  an  early  start 
and  soon  was  overtaken  by  a  kind-hearted  old  farmer, 
who  asked  him  to  ride  ;  learning  that  the  boy  had  no  p.ar- 
ticular  destination  in  view,  he  insisted  upon  his  going 
home  with  him,  to  which  the  boy  consented,  remaining 
with  him  that  winter  and  attending  school.  The  next 
summer  he  worked  by  the  month  on  the  farm,  but  get- 
ting tired  of  country  life  he  returned  to  Mishawaka  in 
the  winter.  He  immediately  obtained  employment  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  blacksmith  shop,  expecting  to  learn  that 
trade.  He  assisted  in  making  the  first  lot  of  government 
wagons  made  there,  in  1S61.  His  elder  brother  having 
enlisted  in  the  9th  Indiana  Infantry,  he  felt  that  he  too 
must  join  the  army,  and  October  19,  1S61,  he  enlisted 
with  Newton  Bingham,  against  his  mother's  wishes. 
Having  waited  impatiently  for  the  I4Sth  to  organize,  and 
being  persuaded  it  was  a  failure,  and  to  get  him  away 
frora  the  excitement,  his  mother  sent  him  back  to 
Michigan,  to  go  to  school  and  stay  with  his  old  benefac- 
tor. But  in  Janu.ary  he  learned  the  regiment  had  or- 
ganized at  Goshen,  and  so  the  next  morning  he  bade  adieu 
to  his  adopted  parents  and  friends  and  started  on  foot 
for  Mishawaka.  The  snow  being  ,leep  and  llie  weather 
very  cold,  he  made  slow  progress,  but  the  thought  of 
wearing  a  soldier's  uniform  and  the  pride  of  carrying 
a  musket  made  the  hardship  of  the  march  a  second- 
ary affair.  He  reached  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  next  morning  went  to  camp  with  his 
friend  Newton  Bingham,  being  then  only  fifteen  years 
of  age.  It  was  therefore  with  some  difficulty  that  he 
succeeded  in  getting  mustered  in.  He  never  saw  his 
mother  after  leaving  camp,  as  she  died  soon  after.  Thus 
he  was  left  an  orphan  when  but  a  boy,  with  noth- 
ing to  guide  his  future  but  his  own  boyish  inclinations. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  luka,  September  19,  and  two 
weeks  later  at  Corinth.  Then  commenced  the  endless 
marching,  following  General  Price  as  far  as  Oxford, 
Mississippi,  when  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  He  himself  marched  from  Oxford  to 
Memphis,  through  cold  rains  and  mud — a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  miles — barefooted ;  and  when 
.shoes  could  be  had  he  could  not  wear  them,  his  feet 
being  so  sore.  He  was  then  down  the  Yazoo  River  with 
Grant,  then  l)ack  across  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Raymond  and  Jackson.  He  helped  put  up  the 
pontoon  bridge  across  Black  River  the  night  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Champion  Hill.  He  was  all  through  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  was  at  the  assault  on  the  23d  of  May,  and 
w'as  poisoned  that  night  by  lying  in  the  wet  weeds.  He 
was  at  the  surrender,  and  marched  in  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1S63.      He  was  tlien  trausferrLd  to  the  .\rmy  ..f  the  Ten- 
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nessee,  and,  after  the  campaign  against  Chattanooga. 
went  into  winler-ciiiai  lers  at  Huntsville,  Alahania. 
He  rc-cnlisted  Dcceinijer  3-1,  1S63,  and  then  went  liomc 
on  a  thirty  ilays'  furlough,  at  the  end  nf  whicli 
time  he  returned.  .-Vl  Etawah  River,  (leorgia.  he  was 
court-martialed  for  desertion,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 
fined  one  mouth's  pay;  the  facts  of  the  case  being  (as 
it  had  become  known  to  the  officers  composing  the 
court-martial)  that  he  had  gone  to  see  his  l)rother,  in 
another  command,  and  was  unable  to  return  for  two 
weeks,  owing  to  engagements,  in  which  he  narrowly 
escajjcd  capture,  and  the  burning  of  bridges  by  the 
Confederate  army.  He  saw  the  reduction  of  Atlanta, 
and  w.as  with  Sherman  to  the  sea.  During  the  march 
he  was  counted  a  good  forager,  and  had  many  narrow 
and  exciting  escapes.  After  leaving  Savannah  he  went 
to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  was  there  detailed  at 
(Jener.al  Clark's  headquarters  as  guard.  Me  was  on  the 
whole  march  through  the  jiine  forests  of  the  two 
Carolinas,  and  was  in  Columbia  when  the  flames  liad 
just  commenced  their  work  of  destruction,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  the  whole  of  that  awful  night.  He  was 
on  the  whole  campaign  to  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  and  after  Johnston's  surrender  marched  to 
Washington.  \i  Richmond  he  was  made  corjioral  of 
the  general's  guard,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  as  ser- 
geant, and  put  in  charge  of  the  general's  headquarters, 
lie  was  at  the  grand  review  at  Washington  in  May, 
and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  July  15,  1S65, 
having  served  three  years  and  eight  months.  Having 
at  that  time  about  one  thousand  dollars  saved  from  his 
pay,  and  feeling  the  need  of  further  education,  he  on 
the  1st  of  September  started  for  Ashury  University,  at 
Greencastle,  Indiana.  .'Vftcr  being  there  two  years,  and 
having  spent  nearly  all  of  his  money,  he  returned  to 
Mishawaka,  wliere  his  old  friend.  Colonel  N.  Bingham, 
who  was  then  postm.aster,  gave  him  employment  for 
about  two  years.  He  was  married,  in  186S,  to  Ella  M. 
Dowling,  of  Mishawaka,  a  young  lady  admired  e(|ually 
for  her  beauty  and  her  excellent  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind.  In  1S70,  being  desirous  of  engaging  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  he  bought  a  saw-mill  in  Cass 
County,  Michigan,  with  one  hundred  dollars  of  his  own 
money  and  two  hundred  dollars  borrower!.  The  first 
year  he  bought  out  his  partners,  paid  his  debts,  and 
had  money  left.  The  next  year  he  did  still  better;  he 
bought  a  farm  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  moved  his  mill, 
built  a  siding,  opened  a  general  store,  improved  his 
farm,  and  made  considerable  money  up  to  1874;  but  in 
1S76.  owing  to  shrinkage  in  values,  and  having  lost 
lonsidernhly  by  t.ie  failure  of  ^ome  manufacturers  to 
"b'.m  he  soM  lumber,  he  found  that  in  those  two  years 
he  did  not  get  much  ahead  ;  so  he  resolved  to  close  up 
his  business  and  turn  his  attention  to  farming.  It  was 
frequently    remarked    that    he    was    the    only    man    who 


had  made  any  thing  by  saw-milling  in  the  county,  and 
as  such  he  was  willing  to  retire.  After  some  vicissitudes 
in  this  branch  of  business  he  became  identified  with 
.Mr.  Perkins  in  the  furniture  manufactory,  which  has 
proved  a  financial  success,  and  hxs  a.s.sumed  such  large 
dimensions  that  it  has  been  formed  into  a  joint-slock 
company,  of  which  Mr.  Roper  is  president  and  general 
manager.  He  has  made  his  own  way  in  life  until  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  manufactories 
in  the  state,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  fellow-citizens.     .Mr.  Roper  is  a  stanch  Republican. 


fUWAN.  JOHN  N..  postm.aster  of  Wars.aw,  is 
the  son  ()f  Peter  I..  Runyan  and  Mary  (Ervin) 
,  Runyan.  He  was  born  in  Warsaw,  Kosciusko 
■&c5  County,  Indiana,  April  26,  1846.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  in  his  native  town,  where  he  attended  school 
and  assisted  his  father  as  opportunity  offered.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  although  but  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen and  a  half  years  of  age,  he  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  be  a  soldier,  so  much  .so  that  his  parents  were, 
for  a  time,  compelled  to  exercise  their  restraining  au- 
thority. Their  consent  was  finally  obtained,  however,  but 
here  the  intrei)id  boy  encountered  a  more  formidable 
difficulty — he  was  too  short!  But  "where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,"  and  with  the  aid  of  very  high-heeled 
boots,  well  stufl'ed,  he  secured  the  minimum  height,  and 
was  mustered.  He  left  Warsaw  in  December,  1S61, 
with  a  number  of  recruits  for  Company  E,  Twelfth  In- 
diana Infantry.  Arriving  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  he 
was,  contrary  to  expectations,  assigned  to  Company  H, 
in  which  he  found  no  .acquaintances,  and,  by  divi.sion 
of  the  regiment,  he  was  twenty-five  miles  from  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  had  expected  to  serve.  This  arrange- 
ment somewhat  staggered  the  young  soldier.  His  com- 
pany marched  to  Antietam,  where  they  made  their 
quarters.  His  youth  and  genial  disposition  soon  made 
him  a  favorite  with  the  company,  while  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  won  for  him  the  special  regard  of 
his  captain  and  first  lieutenant.  He  entertains  the 
strongest  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  first  lieutenant — 
now  the  Hon.  George  W.  Steele.  He  was  mustered 
out  with  his  regiment  in  Washington  City,  District  of 
Columbia.  May  19,  1S62,  ami  returned  directly  home. 
He  was  still  thrilling  with  patriotic  zeal ;  .and,  as  the 
war  was  not  over,  he  took  an  active  part  in  recruit- 
ing Company  A,  of  the  74th  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  was,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  mustered  in 
.as  second  sergeant.  This  regiment  became  p.art  of  the 
Fourteenth  .Army  Corps,  under  General  George  H. 
Thomas.  In  a  short  time  he  was  promoted  to  first  ser- 
geant, and  with  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  movements 
preceding  the  bailies  nf  P.rryvillc.  Stone  River,  and  Tub 
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lahoma  campaign,  and  those  prior  to  Chickamauga.  He 
was  promoted  second  lieutenant  March  25,  1S63.  At  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant  be- 
ing wounded  early  in  the  action,  the  command  of  his  com- 
pany devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Runyan.  The  boy  offi- 
cer became  the  hero — he  was  equal  to  the  emergency; 
and  his  company,  under  the  youngest  commissioned  offi- 
cer ever  known  on  duty,  distinguished  itself  upon  that 
memorable  battle-field.  The  company  went  into  the 
fight  with  forty-four  men,  twenty-five  of  whom  were 
killed.  Lieutenant  Runyan  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball, 
but  remained  at  his  post.  He  was  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant December  17,  1863.  His  regiment  was  soon 
after  in  the  i)att]e  of  Mission  Ridge,  forming  a  part 
of  the  first  grand  line  that  marched  "from  valley  to 
summit,"  and  planted  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  routed  rebel  foe.  During  the  winter  of 
1S63-64  he  was  sent  home  as  a  recruiting  officer  to  fill 
up  his  decimated  ranks,  which  he  did  successfully,  and, 
returning  to  his  regiment  in  April,  1S64,  was  in  the  At- 
lanta campaign.  As  a  drill  master  he  was  one  of  the  be.st. 
It  was  while  engaged  in  a  sharp  skirmish,  June  15, 
1864,  at  the  foot  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant Runyan  displayed  remarkable  bravery,  that  a 
minie  ball  struck  him  in  the  upper  part  of  his  right 
knee,  passing  through  the  bone,  and  was  buried  in  an 
oak  tree  some  distance  in  the  rear.  This  ended  his  ca- 
reer as  a  soldier.  He  was  taken  to  the  field  hospital, 
near  "Rig  Shanty,"  and  his  leg  amputated  about  ten 
o'clock  the  same  night.  In  thirty  days  after  his  misfor- 
tune he  returned  home.  When  able  to  do  so,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. He  subsequently  entered  the  college  at  Fort 
Wayne  and  applied  himself  to  study  for  six  months, 
when  his  wound  became  so  troublesome  that  it  Was 
necessary  for  him  to  abandon  his  books  and  return  to 
his  home.  He  subsequently  entered  Wesleyan  College, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  remained  one  year.  Meantime  his 
friends  had  secured  his  appointment  as  postmaster  at 
Warsaw — a  position  in  which  he  has  been  retained  by 
reappointments,  and  which  he  now  holds  with  the  ap- 
probation of  all.  In  1876  he  had  his  limb  re-amputated, 
on  account  of  improper  treatment  when  first  operated 
upon,  since  which  his  health  has  been  good.  For  some 
years  he  has  devoted  his  spare  time  to  preparing  for  the 
legal  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Good  Tem- 
plars and  the  Temple  of  Honor  during  the  life  of  those 
organizations,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  a 
worthy  member  of  Kosciusko  Lodge,  No.  62,  and 
Hacklcman  Encampment,  No.  37,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd-fellows.  He  has  filled  the  highest  ofi^ces  in 
each  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lo<lgc  and 
Grand  Encampment  of  (he  state  of  Indiana.  Decem- 
ber 29,  1S73,  he  married  Miss  Carrie  McCorkle.  She 
died    April    i,  following,  mourned  not  only   by  her  hus- 


band and  immediate  friends,  but  by  all  who  knew  her. 
As  an  officer  Lieutenant  Runyan  was  upright,  prompt, 
exact,  yet  accommodating.  As  a  gentleman  he  is  above 
reproach. 

— ^«<!t-<^ — 

f'jS'HERMAN,  MASON  G.,  physician  and  surgeon,  of 
:^'  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Bane,  Wash- 
ington County,  Vermont,  January  15,  1S05,  He 
attended  school  and  worked  on  his  father's  farm 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  then  taught 
school  during  four  years,  and  from  1826  to  1828  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 
He  then  spent  two  years  at  sea,  visiting  all  the  principal 
ports  of  South  America.  After  being  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  he  embarked  on  a  small  vessel  and 
returned  home.  In  1830  he  engaged  as  mate  on  a  mer- 
chant ship  trading  with  the  West  Indies,  l>ut  was  dis- 
suaded by  his  mother  from  making  the  voyage.  He 
then  studied  medicine  with  his  brother,  and  graduated 
from  the  Fairfield  Medical  College,  New  York,  in  1S36, 
having  attended  two  courses  of  lectures.  He  began  to 
practice  at  the  lead  mines,  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
New  York.  From  1840  to  1844  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion at  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  He  then  removed  to 
Johnstown  district,  Canada  West,  and  in  1845  returned 
to  .St.  Lawrence  County,  where  he  remained  until  1850. 
In  that  year  he  went  to  California,  but  after  two  years' 
practice  there  returned  to  New  York.  In  1853  he  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  and,  m  company  with  Fred  Haskell 
and  H.  Aldredge,  contracted  with  the  New  Albany  and 
Salem  Railway  Company  to  supply  their  road  with  cars. 
He  then  set  up  car  works  at  Michigan  City,  and  did  a 
successful  business.  In  1856  Doctor  Sherman  relin- 
quished this  enterprise,  and  again  devoted  himself  to 
bis  profession.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  branches  of  its  practice,  and  is 
very  careful  in  the  treatment  of  his  cases.  In  1S5S  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  Legislature,  by  a  majority  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  votes,  on  the  Rei)ubbcan  ticket. 
In  1S60  he  was  again  elected,  by  the  unusual  majority 
of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  his  opponent  being 
Hon.  Judge  Bradley.  In  1861  he  entered  the  army  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  gth  Indiana  Regiment,  pre- 
ferring the  position  of  assistant  in  that  regiment  to  that 
of  first  surgeon  in  another.  He  was  .soon  promoted  to 
surgeon,  brigade  surgeon,  and  finally  to  chief  surgeon 
of  division.  After  three  months'  service  he  enlisted  for 
three  years.  At  the  ex]iiration  of  that  time,  being  sixty 
years  of  age,  he  enlisted  as  a  veteran.  He  was  in  the 
army  four  years  and  six  months,  and  was  not  once  absent 
from  duty.  In  1S65  he  accompanied  General  Kimball 
to  Texas,  and  in  the  fall  returned  to  Indianapolis,  where 
he  was  mustered  out  of  service,  He  then  returned 
home  to  Michigan  City.     In   1S72  he  was  a  candidate  on 
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the  Republican  ticket  for  the  stale  Senate,  but  was  de-  1 
featcd  by  (ifty  votes.  Ilis  friends  attributed  his  defeat 
to  the  whisky  inHuence  brought  to  bear  on  the  other 
side.  Doctor  Slierman  retired  from  active  jjracticc  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  is  sometimes  called  in  con- 
sultation upon  difficult  cases,  and  to  perform  important 
surgical  operations.  In  1877  a  nephew  of  Doctor  Sher- 
man, a  late  grajluate  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  \ew  York, 
sought  the  appointment  of  physician  and  surgeon  to  the 
Northern  Indiana  Slate  Hospital.  He  was  a  stranger, 
and  the  directors  declined  to  give  him  the  appointment, 
but  tendered  it  to  Doctor  Sherman,  who  accepted,  on 
condition  that  his  nephew.  Doctor  Frank  Sherman, 
should  perform  the  medical  services,  he  himself  taking 
the  responsibility.  Doctor  Sherman  has  seen  much  of 
the  world.  He  went  to  South  America  in  1S29;  during 
the  year  1830  he  resided  on  the  Falkland  Islands;  in 
1S31  he  visited  the  Islands  of  St.  Catherine,  Brazil,  and 
thence  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  from  there  to  Pernambuco, 
and,  in  1833,  relumed  to  Ma.ssachusetts.  Doctor  Sher- 
man is  widely  known  as  a  |)olitical  speaker.  He  has 
frequently  been  a  delegate  to  Republican  conventions,  in 
which  he  h.as  uniformly  taken  a  prominent  part.  He  was 
particularly  "active  in  securing  to  Michigan  City  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Northern  State-prison.  The  city  is  also 
indebted  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  its  harbor.  In 
all  his  labors,  private  and  official,  he  has  displayed  signal 
tact  and  unquestioned  integrity.  Although  far  beyond 
the  meridian  of  life,  he  is  still  in  the  possession  of  vig- 
orous physical  and  mental  faculties,  and  gives  promise 
of  still  further  usefulness  to  the  community.  In  1843 
Doctor  Sherman  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  J.  K. 
Hartwell,  commander  of  provincial  forces  in  Canada. 
In  1S58  Mrs.  Sherman  was  killed  by  a  sky-rocket.  Of 
their  three  children,  the  only  son  died  at  the  age  of 
five  years.  The  eldest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  E.  A. 
Jarenagan,  editor  of  the  Mishawaka  Enlcrfrisi:.  The 
younger  is  the  wife  of  Major  John  E.  Simpson,  general 
manager  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis,  and  In- 
dianapolis and  St.  Louis  Railroads. 


jQ  MITH,  MARQUIS  I.INDZY,  farmer,  and  proprie- 
r*^  tor  of  the  "Smith  House,"  Argos,  Marshall  County, 
•;■'  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Argos,  and  at  present 
■■•i'^  writing  the  oldest  one  there,  was  born  in  Nicholas 
County,  Kentucky,  July  25,  1817.  He  is  the  youngest 
son  of  a  family  of  eleven,  many  of  whom  have  become 
illustrious  in  American  history,  and  who  have  all  passed 
away  excepting  himself,  one  brother,  and  a  sister.  His 
mother's  name  was  Mary  .Ann  ;  and  liiat  of  his  father, 
IKvekiah.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  farmer,  and  a  local  preacher 
of  iho  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  Church,  who  removed  to 
the  vicinity  of  In.lianapolis  in  1S22,  ami  .MlcI  April  26, 


1824,  leaving  his  wife  and  eleven  children  to  mourn  his 
loss.  The  mother  died  in  1837.  Of  the  sons,  two  have 
become  eminent  physicians,  one  a  judge,  and  one  a  min- 
ister. One  of  the  doctors,  Peter,  built  the  first  hospital 
in  San  Francisco  at  his  own  expense,  costing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1S53.  Marquis  received  his  education  in  a  com- 
mon school  near  Indianapolis,  the  family  residing  some 
six  miles  from  town.  Here  he  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  to  acquire  an  education,  which  at  that 
early  date  were  not  many.  On  leaving  .school  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  made  a  study  of  fanning,  working 
on  the  farm  belonging  to  the  family.  After  his  mother's 
death  he  left  home,  and  removed  to  Clinton  County,  In- 
diana, where  be  workeil  on  a  farm  until  1843,  when  he 
emigrated  to  Marshall  County,  where  he  settled  and 
married,  August  6,  of  the  same  year,  Cynthia  Bliven, 
daughter  of  Edward  Bliven,  a  farmer  of  La|)orte  County. 
They  have  one  bright  little  boy  of  thirteen  years,  now 
attending  school.  Mr.  Smith  still  resides  in  the  same 
place,  the  old  log  house  in  which  he  \\  as  married  being 
replaced  by  a  plea.sant  modern  building.  He  has  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres,  about  eighty  of  which  are  under 
cultivation.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln quartermaster,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf.  He  served  three  terms,  of  four 
years  e.ach,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  from  1845  to  1S57. 
He  h.as  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  over 
twenty  years,  in  which  order  he  has  taken  all  the  de- 
grees of  ihe  "Blue  Lodge,"  and  has  had  the  honor 
of  assisting  to  initiate  many  of  the  now  prominent  men 
of  the  state.  Brought  up  a  Methodist,  he  has  always 
affilialed  with  that  Church,  and  has  been  an  active 
member  for  some  twenty-five  years.  He  has  twice  been 
a  lay  delegate  to  the  annual  conference  of  the  state,  and 
for  several  years  a  trustee.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re- 
publican, coming  from  the  old  Whig  parly.  He  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Harrison,  and  h.as  always  been  an  ac- 
tive worker  in  the  ranks,  taking  part  in  the  canvass  of 
the  county,  etc.  He  is  a  man  of  good  pei-sonal  appear- 
ance, pleasing  manners,  and  is  full  of  ple.xsant  reminis- 
cences. He  has  a  noble  record  for  inlegrily,  honor,  and 
uprightness,  enjoying  in  his  advanced  years  the  benefits 
derived  from  a  well  spent,  industrious,  and  useful  life. 


'JR'ORIN,  THE  VERY  REYEREND  EinYARD,  of 
5!^  South  Bend,  Indi.ana,  founder  of  the  Universily 
©5  of  Notre  Dame,  was  born  in  AhuilM,  near  Laval, 
©  France,  in  the  year  1814.  In  1840  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  re- 
ligious society  then  recently  formed  in  M.ins,  near 
Paris,  designed  for  the  inslruclion  of  youth  and  the 
preaching    of    missions    to   ihe   i.e..ph-.     Tn   both    these 
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labors  Father  Sorin  has  devoted  his  life.  In  August, 
1841,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Vincenncs,  he 
sailed  from  France  to  the  new  world,  with  six  brothers 
of  St.  Joseph,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  branch 
society  there.  After  their  arrival  at  New  York,  Father 
Sorin  wrote,  "Our  good  God  permitted  me  to  land 
yesterday  evening — the  eve  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  With  what  happiness  did  I  salute  this 
dear  land  of  America!  What  joy  for  a  poor  priest  of 
the  Holy  Cross  to  be  able  to  say  his  first  mass  in 
America  on  the  eve  of  the  exaltation  of  that  sacred 
symbol!  What  a  delightful  day,  and  how  beautiful  the 
American  sky!"  In  this  enthusiasm — this  living  faith 
in  the  favor  of  Heaven — we  catch  the  key-note  of  the 
noble  life  of  Father  Sorin.  About  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, the  little  colony  established  themselves  at  St.  Peter's, 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Vincennes,  Indiana.  In  1S42 
the  Bishop  of  Vincennes  offered  to  put  them  into  pos- 
session of  a  tract  of  wild  land  near  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River,  on  condition  that  a  college  should  be 
built  there.  The  land  consisted  of  six  hundred  acres, 
purchased  from  the  government  in  1830  by  Father 
Badin,  the  first  Catholic  priest  ordained  in  the  United 
States,  a  missionary  whose  field  embraced  the  whole 
north-western  territory.  This  part  of  the  country,  aside 
from  its  natural  loveliness,  was  sanctified,  \\\  the  eyes  of 
the  new-comers,  as  the  home  of  two  illustrious  mission- 
aries, Rev.  L.  Deslelle  and  Rev.  R.  Petit,  who  were  in- 
strumental in  converting  hundreds  of  the  Pottawatomie 
Indiana,  and  whose  bodies  now  rest  under  a  marble 
slab  in  the  present  church.  They  changed  the  name  of 
the  place  from  St  Mary's  to  Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  and 
it  was  afterward  abbreviated  to  Notre  Dame.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1S43,  the  little  colony  was  strengthened  by  the 
advent  of  the  venerable  Brother  Vincent,  one  of  the  first 
to  join  the  society  in  France,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity who  had  remained  at  St.  Peter's.  As  the  college 
could  not  be  commenced  at  once,  a  small  building 
for  temporary  use  was  erected,  which  is  at  present  oc- 
cupied as  a  farm  house.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the 
colony  received  another  addition,  in  the  arrival  from 
France  of  the  saintly  Father  Cointet,  two  other  priests, 
a  brother,   and    two    sisters.      On    the   28lh    of  August, 

1843,  with  proper  ceremonies,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
first  edifice  of  Notre  Dame  was  laid;  before  winter  the 
building  was  under  roof,  and  the  following  'Spring  it 
was  completed.  In  August,  1S44,  '^^'^  ''""^t  commence- 
ment occurred.  Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  John 
D.  Defrees,  then  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  St. 
Joseph  County,  the  college  had  already  its  charter,  wilh 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  university.  During  the 
same  year  the  manual  labor  department  wa^  organized. 
Father  Serin  was  the  first  president,  nnd  continued  in 
office     until     1S65.      Father     Granger,     wlio     nrrived     in 

1844,  was  the    first   viee-president,    and    Falhcr   Cointet 


the  second.  Fathers  Dillon,  Corby,  and  Lemonier  have 
since  filled  the  presidential  chair,  and  Father  Corby  is 
now  acting  president.  The  foundations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  were  deeply  and  solidly  laid  during 
Father  Sorin's  administration;  improvements  went  on 
gradually,  until  the  place  looked  more  like  a  town  than 
a  college.  The  main  edifice  is  six  stories  high,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  eighty  feet  in 
width.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Notre 
Dame.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1S66,  the  new  building 
was  dedicated  and  the  statue  blessed  by  Archbishop 
Spalding,  assisted  by  five  bishops  and  a  great  number 
of  priests,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people. 
The  college  chuich,  called  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  a  large  and  imposing  editice,  built  in  Gothic 
style,  stands  on  the  shore  of  St.  Mary's  lake,  on  the  site 
of  the  log  house  which  Father  Sorin  found  there.  The 
intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  of  Notre  Dame  has 
been  no  less  vigorous  and  constant  than  her  materiaJ 
progress.  The  Ave  I^Iaria^  a  widely  known  religious 
journal,  was  started  by  Father  Sorin,  who  was  its  editor 
for  two  years.  It  was  afterwards  conducted  by  Father 
Gillespie  until  his  death,  in  1S74.  The  presidency  of 
Father  Sorin  was  a  time  of  struggle  and  triumph,  that 
of  Father  Dillon  of  great  business  activity,  while  during 
that  of  Father  Corby  there  was  earnest  devotion  to  learn- 
ing and  the  standard  of  education  was  greatly  elevated. 
To  Father  Granger  the  religious  societies  owe  much. 
The  literary  and  dramatic  societies  are  indebted  to 
Fathers  Gillespie  and  Lemonier  and  to  Professor  Lyons, 
As  a  compliment  to  Father  Sorin,  in  the  summer  of 
1S72  a  chapter  of  a  religious  order  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Notre  Dame.  It  was  the  first  one  ever  held  on 
American  soil,  and  representatives  came  not  only  from 
the  United  States,  but  from  Canada,  France,  Algiers, 
the  East  Indies,  and  even  from  Rome.  Father  Sorin, 
now  Superior  General  of  the  Holy  Cross,  though  vener- 
able in  years,  is  still  vigorous  in  health,  while  many  of 
his  original  helpers  have  passed  away.  He  has  mani 
fested  from  the  first  a  deep  love  for  his  adopted  coun- 
try, and  his  sentiments  are  known  to  such  an  extent 
that,  notwithstanding  his  French  birth,  he  is  called  the 
American  even  by  the  Pope,  who,  in  spite  of  his  known 
American  sympathies,  gave  readily  the  required  apos- 
tolic sanction,  when  the  general  chapter  of  his  order, 
presided  over  by  Cardinal  Barnabo,  elected  Father  Sorin 
Su])erioi  General.  Father  Corby  wa^  at  the  same  time 
elected  Provincial  of  his  orHcr  in  the  United  States,  in 
Father  Sorin's  place.  Consequently,  Notre  Dame  has 
never  been  a  foreign  institution,  but  one  in  which  every 
American  may  feel  at  home.  One  of  its  beautiful  halls, 
which  is  adorned  with  a  life-sized  iinrtrait  <'-^{  Washing- 
ton, was  named  and  rltdicatutl  in  hi>  honer  by  Father 
Sorin,  ami  Washington's  birthday  is  always  a  gala  day 
at  Notre  Dame. 
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•^TL'DEBAKER,  CLEMENT.  Among  the  p 
3^1  of  Indiana  tliLTe  are  many  "self-made  men;"  but 
/^i  tlicre  are  none  more  notable  amon^  tlie  enterprising 
vQ  manufacturers  of  our  state  th.m  the  four  brothers 
who  are  the  subjects  of  the  brief  sketches  here,  and 
w!io  niw  constitute  the  great  house  of  the  Studebal<er 
lir  ihers'  Manufacturing  Company.  Clement  Studebaker, 
president  uf  the  company,  was  born  March  I2,  1831, 
near  (lettysburg,  Adams  County,  rennsylvani;i.  His 
fatlicr,  Jolin  Studebaker,  though  born  in  this  country, 
was  of  German  pareutige.  His  business  was  that  of  a 
village  black-mith — a  horse-slioer  and  wagon-maker — 
and  he  it  w.as  who.  in  181S,  made  the  first  Studebaker 
waijon  known  to  the  world.  In  1S35  he  emigrated  with 
his  family  to  Ashland  county,  Oliio.  Here  Clement 
obtaineil  the  rudiments  of  his  early  education,  which 
was  limiud  to  the  meager  opportunities  of  the  district 
scliooi.  His  failier  being  a  man  of  limited  means, 
Clement  assisted  in  the  support  of  the  family  by  the 
labor  common  to  frontier  life,  such  .as  wood-chopping 
and  farming.  His  early  experience,  with  his  struggles  for 
the  necessities  of  life  ani  limited  means  for  obtaining 
eilucation,  renders  his  fuiure  success  in  life  all  ihe  more 
strikiii;;.  At  the  a;;i-  of  fourteen  he  was  employed  on  a 
farm  at  two  dollar^  a  month.  Tiring  of  this  occupation, 
he  returned  to  the  shop  of  his  father  to  learn  the  trade 
of  blacksmilhing  and  wagon-making.  He  finally  became 
a  journeyman,  and,  following  the  ".Star  of  Empire" 
westward,  he  located  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  with  the 
small  sum  of  two  dollars  on  hand.  For  temporary  em- 
ployment he  engaged  in  teaching  a  district  school,  de- 
voting all  his  spare  hours  to  the  mastery  of  the  lessons 
he  w.as  to  impart  to  his  pupils.  Having  finished  his 
time  as  teacher,  in  which  he  was  successful,  he  went  to 
work  at  fifty  cents  a  day  with  a  firm  manufacturing 
threshing-machines,  receiving  increased  wages,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  he  became  a  proficient  workman.  Hav- 
ing decided  to  make  South  Bend,  then  an  enterprising 
town  with  a  population  of  about  twenty-five  hundred 
(but  now  a  city  of  fourteen  thousand),  his  fuiure  home, 
he  determined  to  turn  his  trade  to  account,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  bl,ack>miih  ami  wagon-shop.  In  this  enterprise 
he  associated  himself  with  his  elder  brother,  Henry, 
and  thus,  in  1S52.  the  two  formed  the  copartnership  of 
H.  &  C.  Studebaker,  with  a  combined  ca]iilal  of  sixty- 
ei:.;ht  dollars.  Their  sliops  were  of  that  primitive  char- 
acter common  at  the  time,  and  their  general  business 
was  h'ir>c-shoeing,  black^mithing  and  repairing.  They 
met  with  fair  success  in  their  new  undertaking,  and 
during  the  first  year  they  found  time  to  turn  out  two 
wagons.  These  were  made  in  the  way  then  custom- 
ary— with  their  own  hands.  Thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
ti'>n  for  thL-ir  future  success.  In  1857  a  very  favorable 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  them,  and,  fortunitely, 
they  were  in  a  position  to  take  advant.age  of  it.     Terii- 


torial  troubles  on  our  western  frontier  were  threatened, 
and  the  United  States  government  required  a  large 
number  of  heavy  transportation  and  army  wa|;ons  for 
its  expedition  west;  and  the  young  firm  was  fortunate 
in  securing  a  contr.ict  for  building  a  consider.ilde  num- 
ber. To  them  this  was  a  propitious  hour.  It  was  that 
"  Tide  in  ihc  affain;  of  men. 
Which,  Liken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 
They  delivered  the  first  hundred  wagons  within  ninety 
days  after  receiving  the  contract.  The  rapidity  with 
which  that  order  was  execute<I  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  c<'n''ider  that  a  part  of  the  timber  was  standing 
in  the  fi>rest  .it  the  time  they  received  their  commission, 
and  had  to  be  cut,  seasoned,  and  shaped  by  hand-work, 
while  the  iron  was  to  be  forged  on  anvils,  as  black- 
smiths have  wrought  ever  since  the  time  of  Ttihal-Cain. 
The  successful  completion  of  this  undertaking  at  that 
period  in  Ihe  history  of  this  firm  was  a  large  and  an 
important  push  forward.  It  is  all  the  more  creditable 
when  we  remember  the  great  depression  of  trade  in 
1857.  Such  were  the  difficulties  and  so  many  were  the 
embarrassments  which  at  that  time  surrounded  them, 
on  account  of  their  limited  means,  that  many  of  their 
friends  predicted  failure.  Money  was  then  compara- 
tively scarce,  and  the  currency  of  the  West  was  princi- 
pally issuts  of  s'ate  stock  banks,  and  other  "  wild-cat " 
issues,  who-e  values  were  unsettled  and  uncertain.  But 
their  agreement  with  the  government  was  satisfactorily 
executed,  the  qualily  of  the  work  being  fully  up  to  the 
required  standard ;  and  thus  they  gained  their  first 
laurels  as  manufacturers.  In  1858  Henry  retired  from 
the  firm  to  the  business  of  faiming,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother,  J.  Mahler  Studebaker,  lately  re- 
turned from  California.  In  1864  Peter  E.,  a  third 
biolher,  was  admitted  into  the  firm;  and  in  1S6S  Jac.^b 
F.,  the  fourth  and  youngest  brother,  w.as  admitted  to 
partnership.  During  this  year,  in  order  li>  facilitate  the 
transactions  of  a  large  and  increasing  business,  a  stock 
company  was  organized  and  incorporated  un<ler  the  laws 
of  Indiana,  with  the  corporate  name  <'f  the  Studebaker 
Rri'tliers'  .Manufacturing  Company.  Clement  now  be- 
came president  of  the  company;  and  with  this  union 
of  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  four  brothers,  and  with 
their  diver-ified  char.acteristics  and  thorough  adaptation 
to  the  various  departments  of  their  business,  the  strength 
of  the  organization  was  greatly  incre.ised,  and  the  busi- 
ness entered  upon  a  new  era  of  progiess,  each  year  show- 
ing marked  and  substantial  growth,  until  the  company 
attained  its  piesent  j)roud  ]>osition,  having  become  the 
largest  establishment  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of 
wagons  and  carriages.  Clement  Studebaker  was  one  of  the 
United  States  commissioner^  from  Indiana  to  the  World's 
Ex])Osition  at  Paris  in  1S78.  He  is  now  senior  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Carri.nge  Builders'  Association.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  trade 
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he  represents,  and  his  efforts  are  untiring  to  assist  in  its 
successful  development.  He  has  held  offices  of  public 
honor  and  trust ;  but  tfie  I)est  energies  of  his  bu>y  life 
have  been  given  to  the  development  of  tlie  trade  and 
the  building  up  of  the  great  \\'agon  and  carriage  facto- 
ries of  wliich  he  is  now  president.  He  is  a  consistent 
member  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  South  Bend,  and  has  contributed  largely 
towards  its  maintenance  and  prosperity. 


feTUDEBAKER,  PETER  E.,  treasurer  of  the  .Stu- 
Ij?^  deliaker  Brothers'  Manufacturing  Company,  was 
Gvt   born  in  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  April  i,  1S36.      He 

'^  is  the  fourth  of  the  five  sons  of  John  Siudebaker, 
and  the  only  one  who  was  not  bred  a  wagon-maker. 
He  early  manifested  marked  fondness  and  ability  for 
business.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  employment  of  a 
brother-in-law,  who  was  a  merchant,  and  then  left  for 
the  West,  arriving  in  South  Bend  with  a  five-franc  piece 
in  his  pocket  as  capital.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store,  a  position 
he  retained,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  salary,  three  years. 
He  had  then  saved  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  With 
this  capital  he  started  as  a  peddler,  driving  through 
the  country  and  selling  his  dry-goods  and  notions,  and, 
though  meeting  many  difficulties,  in  a  short  time  added 
seven  hundred  dollars  to  his  small  stock.  In  1856  he 
married,  and  in  April  of  that  year  opened  a  retail  store 
at  Goshen.  This  he  carried  on  with  success  until  1S60, 
when  he  engaged  in  selling  wagons  for  his  brothers. 
In  1S68  he  removed  to  South  Bend.  The  next  year 
he  liecame  an  equal  partner  with  his  brothers,  Clement 
and  John  M.,  in  the  company,  and  removed  immediately 
to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri — at  that  time  the  great  outfit- 
ting point  for  California,  Oregon,  Montana,  and  Santa 
Fe.  He  soon  built  up  a  large  trade  in  wagons  for  the 
plains,  and  their  wagons  became  favorably  known 
throughout  the  entire  West.  In  1S71  he  returned  to 
South  Bend,  where  he  now  resides.  He  possesses  finan- 
cial ability,  strict  integrity,  and  indomitable  will,  and 
great  powers  of  physical  endurance. 


K  TUDEBAKER,   JOHN   MOIILER,  vice-president 
jjjpij)    of   the   Studebaker  Brothers'   Manufacturing  Com- 

fpany,  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania, 
October  10,  1833.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
began  business  on  his  own  account  by  taking  a  contract 
to  clear  a  swani]>  for  the  sum  of  twenty-six  dollars.  By 
the  transaction  he  made  ninety  cents  a  day,  which 
at  that  time  was  considered  good  wages  for  a  man. 
His   other   early  engagements   for   labor   were   comjiara- 


tively  profitable.  In  1S51  he  removed  with  the  family 
to  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  engaged  himself  to  a  German  wagon-maker. 
At  the  expiration  of  one  year,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold 
fields  of  California.  He  traded  the  first  wagon  he  ever 
made  for  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  slope.  This  wagon 
was  taken  the  overland  route  to  California,  and  was  the 
first  Studebaker  wagon  ever  seen  in  that  country.  At 
the  end  of  the  journey  it  readily  sold  fiir  three  hundred 
dollars  in  gold.  On  Mr.  Studebaker's  arrival  at  Placer- 
ville  he  commenced  making  wheelbarrows,  at  twelve 
dollars  apiece.  In  185S  he  returned  to  South  Bend  and 
purchased  his  brother  Henry's  interest  in  the  manufac- 
turing company  of  Studebaker  Brothers,  becoming  an 
equal  partner  with  his  brother  Clement ;  but  exposure 
and  hardship  had  so  undermined  his  health  that,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  he  spent  eighteen  months  trav- 
eling in  Europe;  visiting  England,  France,  (^iermany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ireland.  He  returned  fully  re- 
cuperated, and  prepared  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
an  active  business  life.  Mr.  Studebaker  is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  great  manufacturing  company  of  .Stude- 
baker Brotliers.  He  is  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  an<l  is  an  active  worker  and  a 
generous  contributor  to  all  charitable  enterprises  and 
public  improvements. 

f'j^TUrtEBAKER,  JACOB  FRANKLIN,  secretary  of 
;'.^n)i  the  Studebaker  Brothers'  Manufacturing  Company, 
;  was  born  in  .-^sliland  County,  Ohio,  May  26,  1S44, 
and,  with  the  other  members  of  his  father's  family, 
came  to  South  Bend  in  1852.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  he  commenced  work  for  himself  as  a  farmer  boy, 
at  six  dollars  a  month,  continuing  at  this  and  other  kinds 
of  manual  labor  for  about  three  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  deciding  to  learn  the  trade  of  carriage  trimming, 
he  went  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  apprenticed  himself  to 
Peter  Van  Ness.  After  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of 
this  business,  he  returned  to  South  Bend  and  engaged 
as  a  carriage  trimmer  in  the  shops  of  his  elder  brothers. 
Thus  far  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  education  had 
l)een  limited,  and  so  he  availed  himself  of  a  two  years' 
course  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  near  South 
Bend.  Among  other  acquirements  he  became  proficient 
in  bookkeeping,  and  the  various  forms  of  commercial 
business.  On  leaving  Notre  Dame  he  went  into  the 
service  of  the  company  as  assistant  in  the  office,  with  a 
general  supervision  over  the  labor  and  cairiage  depart- 
ments. In  1S6S  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  ot  the 
comjiany,  and  subsequently  became  superintendent  of 
the  carnage  works.  He  has  devoted  himself  since  tlien 
almost  exclusively  to  the  develoiiment  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  company's  great  works.      Mr.  J.  F.  Stude- 
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linker  has  entire  charge  of  the  carriage  department,  ami 
l>y  hi>  thurough  kiiowleilge  and  practical  experience, 
good  taste  and  mature  judgment,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  important  position,  and  for  the  thorough  man- 
agement  of   this   jjrosperous   branch  of   the  company's 


A  short  sketch  of  the  present  extent  and  conduct  of 
this  great  manufacturing  company  will  not  be  inappro- 
priate in  this  connection.  In  fact,  it  seems  necessary  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  rare  business  character- 
istics and  remarkable  success  of  its  members.  The  works 
of  this  company  now  occupy  fully  twenty-six  acres  of 
ground,  on  which  arc  established  their  vast  shops,  lum- 
ber sheds,  store-rooms,  repositories,  and  offices.  The 
main  factory  buildings  have  a  frontage  of  500  feet  on  the 
east ;  and  on  the  north,  along  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railroad,  of  600  feet.  Their  carriage  fac- 
tory fronts  on  Michigan  Street  19S  feet,  and  Jefferson 
Street  16^  feet ;  and  their  repository,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  St.  .'et,  122  feet  wide,  by  165  feet  deep.  These 
buildings  average  three  stones  high,  arc  substantially 
built  of  brick,  and  are  of  handsome  architectural  de- 
signs. They  have  had  the  experience  of  nearly  all 
manufacturers  of  long  standing.  The  works  of  this 
company  have  twice  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  1S72  their  wood-working  shops  were  burned,  and  in 
1S74  fully  two-thirds  of  their  new  factory  was  totally 
destroyed.  In  these  two  conflagrations  their  losses  ag- 
gregated fully  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
only  partially  covered  by  insurance.  But,  like  the 
fabled  phrenix,  the  edifices  rose  from  their  own  ashes, 
greater  than  before.  The  destroyed  buildings  were 
rapidly  replaced  by  new  and  more  elaborate  structures, 
to  which  have  been  added  inany  considerable  exten- 
sions, until  they  have  reached  their  present  immense 
dimensions.  In  the  factories  of  this  company — in  this 
miniature  world — are  found  every  device  and  machine 
necessary  for  forming  and  shaping  wood  and  iron  in 
the  construction  of  wagons  and  carriages.  Their  car- 
riage factory  embodies  all  the  skill,  mechanism,  and  art 
required  for  the  production  of  every  v.ariety  and  style 
of  fine  carriages  and  buggies  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  or  city,  either  for  business  or  pleasure.  Steam 
power  is  employed,  consisting  of  three  huge  engines, 
•"•KKrcgating  one  thousand  horse-power.  They  propel 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  various  machines,  giving 
employment  to  about  nine  hundred  skilled  men,  the 
whole  being  under  the  most  thorough  and  complete  man- 
.igement  in  all  departments.  The  trade  of  this  com- 
|iany  extends  throughout  all  the  Americ.m  states,  and 
to  all  the  borders  of  civilization.  Joining  hands  with 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  "whose  daughters  have 
their  dowers  from  the  spoils  of  nations,"  they  have 
widened  thrir  Hade  to  Mexico,  to  the  ••  Dark  Continent." 


Kuropc,  and  other  parts  of  the  old  world.  The  eminent 
success  of  these  "self-made  men,"  rising,  as  they  have, 
from  humble  beginnings,  is  among  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  manufacturing  in  modern  times.  These 
achievements,  however,  have  not  been  reached  by  sim- 
ply "a  leap  to  the  summit;"  but  that  height  ha.s  been 
attained  through  a  series  of  more  than  twenty-five  busy 
years,  attended  with  many  vicissitudes  and  attendant 
struggles.  They  have  ke]>t  pace  .ill  the  time  with  every 
modern  and  valuable  improvement,  and  thus  their  work 
has  become  world-renowned,  and  the  subjects  of  these 
sketches  take  rank  among  the  leading  artisans  and  fab- 
ricators of  the  world. 


OfjAVI.OR,  COLONEL  LAIlIROr  M.,  w.as  born 
'jif  February  4,  1S05,  in  Clinton,  Oneida  County, 
h/ff  New  York.  When  he  was  four  years  of  age,  his 
•vi  jiarents  removed  to  BulTalo,  in  the  same  state. 
.\flcr  two  years,  they  went  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where 
they  remained  three  years,  and  then  moved  to  Alex- 
andersville,  Montgomery  County,  Ohio.  In  the  spring 
of  1820,  being  fifteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Taylor  removed 
to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  six  years. 
September  25,  1827,  he  settled  on  the  St.  Joseph  River, 
the  whole  county  being  at  that  time  a  wilderness.  Mr. 
Taylor  went  to  the  place  under  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Hanna  cV  Co.,  who  wished  to  open  a  store  to 
trade  with  the  Indians.  lie  remained  in  this  position 
four  years,  when  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
llanna,  investing  two  thousand  <lollars  in  the  business. 
After  continuing  in  this  relation  for  five  years,  he  bought 
his  father's  interest  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  carried 
on  the  business  alone  until  1856.  For  the  next  ten 
years  he  was  eng.iged  in  buying  furs,  and  in  other 
trading  with  the  Indians.  In  November,  1S30,  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  connection  with  Alexis  Coquillard,  purchased 
a  quarter  section  of  land  on  the  St.  Josejih  River,  on 
which  the  city  of  South  Bend  is  laid  out.  He  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  South  Bend,  June  6,  1829,  and 
served  for  ten  years.  He  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
County  Court,  .August  I,  1830;  and  he  was  made  county 
recorder,  holding  the  office  seven  years.  From  1832  to 
1837  he  filled  the  office  of  colonel  of  the  79th  Regi- 
ment of  Indiana  Militia.  He  was  ■lie  of  the  first  trus- 
tees of  South  Bend. 


rjnEEGARDEN,  DOCTOR  ABKAH.VM.  of  Laportc, 
nl^  Indiana,  was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
''■h{  September  22,  1814.  I  lis  father,  William  Tce- 
'''*^-.  garden,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  Ohio 
in  1804  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  lie  was  a  man 
of  a  generous  disposition  and  a  kind  friend  to  the  In- 
dians,   whose   camp-fires    blazed   near   the    door    of   his 
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cabin.  In  this  wilderness  he  cleared  a  large  farm,  brought 
up  a  family  of  twelve  children,  saw  ihem  all  married  and 
settled,  and  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four.  Abraham 
Teegarden  worked  upon  the  farm  and  attended  school 
three  months  every  winter  until  he  was  seventeen.  At 
that  time  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  were  discovered; 
he  was  therefore  relieved  from  hard  labor.  At  sixteen 
he  commenced  a  course  of  study  at  Worthington  College, 
and  subsequently  studied  medicine  with  his  brother  Eli, 
at  Mansfield.  In  1S37  he  removed  to  Laporte,  Indiana, 
when  he  began  practice.  In  183S  he  had  become  so  pros- 
perous that  he  was  free  from  debt,  owned  a  good  horse, 
and  had  an  extensive  business.  In  1S40  he  built  a  new 
office  in  a  more_central  portion  of  the  town.  In  1S41  he 
attended  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati, 
where  he  improved  his  medical  knowledge,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  anatomy  and  surgery.  In  1849  he  was 
a  Whig  candidate  for  the  Senate  from  Laporte,  Porter, 
and  Lake  Counties,  and  was  elected  by  two  hundred  over 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Major  McCoy.  In  1S50-52  he 
served  in  the  state  Senate.  The  next  six  years  he  devoted 
to  his  profession,  but,  his  health  failing,  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it.  From  1S50  to  1S60  he  filled  various  mu- 
nicipal offices.  In  1S60,  after  much  solicitation,  he  con- 
sented to  accept  the  Republican  nomination  for  state  Sen- 
ator from  Laporte  and  Starke  Counties,  and  was  elected 
over  Henry  Wiggins  by  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
serving  during  the  stormy  session  of  1861,  when  nerve  and 
pluck  were  required  to  save  the  state.  In  1857  he  visited 
Kansas  and  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  territory,  cap- 
turing buffalo,  etc.  In  1S40  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Treat,  formerly  of  Otsego  County,  New  York. 
Doctor  Teegarden  has  displayed  no  ordinary  amount  of 
energy  and  industry,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  Laporte.  During  the  war  few  men  in  the  state  were 
more  active  in  encouraging  enlistments,  caring  for  the 
soldiers  and  their  families.  He  gave  pecuniary  and 
professional  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Harrison's 
Landing,  Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  the 
siege  before  Vicksburg.  In  185 1  he  built  the  Teegar- 
den House,  since  the  leading  hotel  in  the  city.  In  1877 
Mr.  E.  R.  Marshall  became  proprietor  of  the  house  and 
refurnished  it  throughout.  He  is  a  genial  man,  and 
prides  himself  upon  being  able  to  furnish  his  guests  a 
better  cup  of  coffee  than  can  be  had  at  any  other  hotel  in 
Northern  Indiana. 


OMHAYER,  henry  G..  a  grain  dealer  and  prom- 
ll|T    inent   citizen    of    Plymouth,    was    liorn    April    20, 

'''f-f\  1834,  in  the  town  of  Euclid,  Onondaga  County, 
='>--t    New  York.      His  parents    were  the    Rev.   George 

H.  and  Hannah  (Griffin)  Thayer,  who  were  also  natives 

of  that  state.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer  was  I,ovn   Decem- 


ber 31,  1S07.  He  received  very  little  instruction  in  the 
common  schools,  but  by  diligence  qualified  himself  to 
enter  the  Onondaga  academy  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
from  which  he  subsequently  graduated  v\-ith  honors. 
Although  skeptical  for  a  season  in  his  youth,  further 
study  of  the  Bible  restored  his  confidence  and  he  be- 
came deeply  religious.  In  1832  he  entered  the  ministry 
in  the  -Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  forty-eight 
years  has  devoted  himself  to  that  work.  From  a  sense 
of  duty  he  has  refused  all  compensation,  supporting  his 
family  by  secular  occupation.  He  is  a  profound  thinker, 
clear  and  forcible  writer,  and  strong  and  convincing 
speaker.  At  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two  years,  his 
physical  and  mental  powers  are  well  preserved,  and  his 
style  of  speaking  and  writing  presents  that  force  and  va- 
riety which  characterized  him  thirty  years  ago.  Henry 
G.  Thayer,  his  son,  had  few  educational  facilities.  The 
family  moved  to  Indiana  in  1S45,  ^"d  settled  in  Peru, 
Miami  County,  where  he  attended  for  three  years  a 
school  taught  by  his  father.  They  then  went  to  Mar- 
shall County,  where  during  the  winters  of  1S49  and  1850 
he  engaged  in  teaching.  The  careful  training  he  had 
received  from  his  father  and  his  general  knowledge  emi- 
nently fitted  him  for  the  position.  In  1S50  he  acted  as 
clerk  for  H.  I!.  Pershing,  with  whom  he  remained  about 
six  months,  and  for  the  next  five  years  was  employed 
by  John  L.  Westervelt  and  Rufus  Hewett  as  salesman, 
bookkeeper,  and  confidential  clerk.  Subsequently,  he 
entered  the  Iron  City  Commercial  College,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honors. 
Returning  to  Plymouth,  Indiana,  in  1857,  he  accepted  the 
jiosition  of  bookkeeper  in  the  dry-goods  house  of  Cleve- 
land &  Hewett,  remaining  there  for  about  six  months, 
when  he  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Marshall  County. 
Soon  after,  relinquishing  that  office,  he  commenced  the 
grain  trade,  with  headquarters  at  Plymouth,  wherehebuilt 
the  first  grain  warehouse  and  established  the  first  market 
of  that  kind  in  the  county.  In  1859  he  became  asso- 
ciated in  the  grocery  business  with  N.  R.  Packard,  and, 
later,  in  dry-goods  with  A.  L.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Thayer 
afterwards  connected  himself  with  N.  H.  Oglesbee  in  the 
general  lumber  trade,  continuing  until  1S6S,  when  he 
disposed  of  it  to  Mattingly  &  Black,  thenceforth  giving 
his  whole  attention  to  dealing  in  grain.  Tills  he  has 
carried  on  successfully,  each  season  increasing  in  mag- 
nitude for  twenty-one  years.  Mr.  Thayer  takes  the 
first  rank  in  his  community  as  a  business  man.  He  is 
watchful  and  systematic  iit  all  his  transactions,  and  is 
noted  for  his  financial  ability  and  for  his  promjjt  and 
honorable  dealing.  He  has  accumulated  an  ample  for- 
tune by  untiring  industry  and  unswerving  integrity.  Ho 
was  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  expounded  by  Henry 
Clay  wdren  the  Whig  party  was  in  existence,  but  became 
a  Republican  in  1S54,  and  has  since  been  an  earnest 
siq:)jjorter  of  that  jiarty.      He  has  for  the  ]>ast  six   years 
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been  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Thirteenth  Con- 
gressional District  and  a  member  of  the  Slate  Ontral 
Committee.  He  has  been  city  clerk  in  Plymouth,  and 
in  1874  was  president  of  the  board  of  education,  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  construction  of  the  central  high 
school  building.  He  is  ardent  in  his  advocacy  of  all 
enterprises  designed  to  |)romote  the  prosperity  of  the 
city.  In  1872  his  friends  nominated  him  for  Represent- 
ative in  the  state  Legislature  of  the  district  comprising 
the  counties  of  Marshall  and  St.  Joseph,  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  about  forty  votes.  In  1874  he  was  the  choice 
of  the  delegates  from  his  own  county  for  the  congres- 
sional nomination,  and  received  a  flattering  vote  in  the 
convention.  Tlie  Northern  Indiattian  characterized  him 
as  an  excellent  representative  of  the  people.  It  declared 
him  competent,  trustworthy,  a  thorough-going  Republi- 
can, wide-awake  and  intelligent,  possessed  of  broad,  enter- 
prising views,  a  close  observer  of  passing  events,  and  a 
business  man  of  far-reaching  sagacity.  At  a  county  con- 
vention of  his  party,  held  in  the  city  of  Plymouth,  in  June, 
1S80,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Kfsolved,  That  the  delegates  fr"m  this  (Marshall) 
county  to  the  Congressional  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
South  Bend  on  the  24lh  instant,  are  instructed  to  cast 
the  vote  of  this  county  for  ihc  Hon.  H.  C.  Thayer  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  and  to  use  all  honorable  means 
to  secure  his  nomination." 

The  Plymouth  Reptibikait,  referring  to  the  action  of 
the  convention,  says: 

"  Mr.  Thayer,  being  tailed  for,  addressed  the  conven- 
tion in  a  brief  but  able  speech,  thanking  the  convention 
for  the  distinguished  honor  shown  him  by  the  resolution, 
but  respectfully  declined  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  as 
a  candidate  before  the  Congressional  Convention.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Thayer's  positive  declination,  we  be- 
lieve he  is  the  man  for  the  place.  Our  reasons  are,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  resident  of  Marshall  County, 
that  his  ability  is  umiuestioned  ;  his  well-known  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  command  universal  respect  and  inake 
him  an  available  candidate;  that  his  success  in  his  own 
varied  business  is  a  guarantee  that  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  wi  ulil  be  looked  after;  that  he  could  not 
be  bought  or  sold  by  any  man,  party,  or  clique;  that 
his  name,  ability,  means,  and  practical  fitness  for  the 
position,  would  add  strength  to  the  Rcpulilican  ticket; 
that  he  would  make  a  strong  canvass;  and  there  would 
be  no  disafl'ection  in  any  part  of  the  district." 

At  the  state  convention  of  his  party,  held  soon  after, 
he  was  unanimously  nominated  as  presidential  elector 
for  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District,  which  position 
he  accepted.  Mr.  Thayer  has  been  a  consistent  Church 
member  for  twenty-two  years.  For  eight  of  these  he 
was  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  society,  and  for  the 
p.i.st  fourteen  with  the  Kpiscopal  Church,  being  for  ten 
years  a  S.abbath-school  superintendent.  He  has  been  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  Church,  ami  by  his  example 
has  aided  much  in  its  spiritual  growth.  During  the 
Civil  War,  although  not  liable  to  military  duty,  he 
l.l.iced  a  substitute   in   the  fa-l.l,  and   also  added   to  the 


fund  collected  with  a  vicv/  to  filling  the  county  quota, 
besides  assisting  the  Unfon  cause  in  many  other  ways. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  and  has 
attained  to  the  post  of  Past  Gran<l.  Mr.  Thayer  has 
been  long  and  actively  identified  with  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity of  the  city  and  state,  having  received  the  York 
Rite  degrees  in  1S57,  and  served  four  years  as  Worshipful 
Master  of  Plymouth  Lodge,  No.  I49.  He  was  High- 
priest  of  Plymouth  Chapter,  No.  49,  Roy.il  Arch  Masons, 
one  year;  he  has  also  held  the  office  of  Illustrious  Mas- 
ter of  Plymouth  Council,  No.  49,  Royal  and  Select  Mas- 
ters, for  one  year.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
person,  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  and  organizing 
Plymouth  Commandery,  No.  26,  Knigljts  Templar,  in 
1875.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  its  first  Eminent 
Commander,  which  position  he  held  by  election  for  two 
successive  terms.  He  now  holds  the  position  of  Grand 
<-  ommander  Knights  Templar  of  Indiana.  He  is  Grand 
Patron  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Indiana  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  also  Grand  Marshal  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  of  the  United  States.  .\t  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1877,  he  was  created  Sovereign  Grand  In- 
spector-general of  the  thirty-third  degree,  and  honorary 
member  of  the  Supreme  Grand  Council  of  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  for  the  northern  Masonic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  1878,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  he  was  elected,  and  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  was  initiated,  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Scotland — a  very  select  ordeis  of  which 
the  venerable  and  distinguished  Albert  Pike  is  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master  for  this  country.  Mr.  Thayer  has 
been  active  in  the  work  of  temperance  reform.  He  is 
of  fine  physique,  dignified  presence,  and  courteous  man- 
ners, and  is  sympathetic  and  generous.  He  h.is  attained 
his  high  .social,  moral,  and  business  standing  by  his  own 
efforts.  He  married,  July  9,  1856,  Miss  Mary  E.  Van 
Valkenburgh,  of  Plymouth,  second  daughter  of  James  F. 
and  Angelica  Van  Valkenburgh.  Mrs.  Thayer  is  a  lady 
of  high  Christian  character,  whose  loving  and  sympa- 
thetic disposition  has  contributed  largely  to  her  husband's 
success  in  life.  They  have  had  si.\  children  :  Harry  Ed- 
gar, born  July  8,  1857,  died  October  4,  1S59;  George 
Henry,  born  September  5,  i860,  now  a  student  at  Cornell 
University,  New  York  ;  James  Wesley,  born  April  1, 1864, 
now  a  student  at  Racine  College,  Wisconsin  ;  .Mice  Lavan- 
tia,  born  .Xpril  4,  186S,  died  January  8,  1869;  Mary  An- 
gelica, born  January  27,  1872;  and  Horace,  born  March 
25,  1870,  died  April  4.  1870.  Mr.  Thayer  is  entertaining 
in  his  conversation,  hearty  in  his  hospitality,  and  constant 
in  his  friendship.  His  position  is  secured  in  the  business 
circles  of  the  country,  and  he  is  a  citizen  above  reproach. 
He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  excellent  health  and 
vigorous  constitution  give  promise  of  many  additional 
years  of  usefulness. 
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f.HOMPSON,  CAPTAIN  JOHN  E.,  a  wealthy  and 
influential  farmer  of  Jackson  Township,  Elkhart 
_.^  County,  was  born  September  20,  1828,  in  Wayne 
"^S  County.  He  is  the  son  of  Mark  B.  and  Jane 
(Thomas)  Thompson.  His  father  came  originally  from 
Orange  County,  New  York,  from  which  ^tate  he  first  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  then  to  Wayne  County,  and  afterwards  to 
Elkhart  County,  Indiana.  His  mother,  a  native  of  Wales, 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  childhood.  He  is  a  descend- 
ant of  John  Thompson,  of  Irish  parentage,  who  arrived 
in  the  United  States  before  the  War  of  181 2,  in  which  he 
served  under  General  Jackson  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  early  education  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  very  limited.  Assisting  in  the  hard  labor  of  his  fa- 
ther's farm,  he  could  give  little  time  to  study,  and  when 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
school  entirely.  He  succeeded  in  acquiring  sufficient 
practical  knowledge  for  his  guidance  through  an  active 
and  useful  life.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  received 
from  his  father  a  deed  for  forty  acres  of  land,  on  which 
he  began  life  for  himself.  Prospering  in  the  cultivation, 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  purchase  ninety-six  additional 
acres.  He  erected  a  neat  and  substantial  brick  dwelling 
and  out-buildings,  and  now  possesses  a  model  farm  in 
every  respect.  Captain  Thompson  was  a  Whig  until 
1854,  becoming  a  Republican  on  the  organization  of  that 
party,  of  which  he  has  since  been  an  earnest  and  consist- 
ent supporter.  In  1S58  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Leg- 
islature for  a  term  of  two  years  by  a  flattering  majority, 
serving  during  the  sessions  on  the  Committees  on  Temper- 
ance and  Commerce.  September  19,  1S61,  he  enlisted, 
and  on  the  24th  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  first  sergeant  of  Company  K,  30th  Regi- 
ment Indiana  Volunteers.  In  June,  1S62,  he  was  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
pany, and  in  the  following  January  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  un- 
til the  company's  term  of  enlistment  expired.  Among 
the  many  battles  in  which  he  participated  during  the 
war  may  be  mentioned  Pittsburg  Landing,  Stone  River, 
Liberty  Gap,  Chickamauga,  and  Lookout  Mountain, 
or  '*the  battle  above  the  clouds."  Captain  Thompson 
also  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Corinth  and 
Atlanta.  His  regiment  accompanied  General  Sherman 
to  Lovejoy  Station,  twenty-five  miles  beyond  Atlanta,  at 
which  point  it  was  ordered  back  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  thence  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Here  it  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service,  September  29,  1S64,  and  Cap- 
tain Thompson  proceeded  to  Goshen,  where  he  arrived 
October  5,  and  at  once  resumed  his  work  on  the  farm. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  commissioner  of  Elkhart  County, 
and  served  four  years.  He  was  again  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  county  in  the  Legislature  in  1S72,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  County  and  Township, 
and  as  a  member  of  that  on  Corporations  and  Statistics. 
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IJjing  re-elected  in  1S76,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Fees  and  Salaries.  In  1878  he  was  one 
of  the  candidates  for  Representative  of  Noble  and  Elk- 
hart Counties,  jointly,  and  was  defeated  by  only  ten 
votes.  In  Elkhart  County  he  received  about  one  hun- 
dred votes  more  than  his  associates  on  the  same  ticket, 
but  the  Democratic  and  Greenback  influence  in  Noble 
County  caused  his  defeat.  During  his  administration  as 
commissioner  many  of  the  public  improvements  of  the 
county  were  inaugurated  and  consummated,  among  which 
were  the  construction  of  long-needed  bridges,  and  the 
erection  of  county  buildings.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  manifested  such  energy,  ability, 
and  fidelity,  as  to  command  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  political  friends  and  opponents.  As  a  legislator 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  eff"orts  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  liis  fellow-citizens,  regardless  of  their  parly 
aftiliations.  He  introduced  the  hill  for  reducing  the 
time  of  holding  the  office  of  township  trustee  of  schools 
to  a  period  of  two  terms,  the  passage  of  which  resulted 
in  increased  efficiency  of  the  common  school  systtm. 
He  also  proposed  the  bill  providing  for  refunding  to 
corporations,  towns,  etc.,  money  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced in  aid  of  proposed  railroads  which  had  not  been 
constructed  within  three  years  after  such  advance.  This 
bill  was  also  of  great  importance  in  certain  sections  of  the 
state.  Captain  Thompson  is  prominent  in  all  enterprises 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  county 
in  which  he  lives.  He  married,  January  I,  1S72,  Annie 
C.  Jackbon,  of  Jackson  Township,  Elkhart  County,  In- 
diana. He  is  not  a  member  of  any  Church,  but  is  an 
attendant  of  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  wife  is  a  devout  and 
worthy  communicant.  During  his  active  career  in  Elk- 
hart County,  he  has  won  the  respect  of  all ;  and  now, 
in  the  pride  of  manhood,  has  the  promise  of  many  years 
of  usefulness. 


nflOXG,  LUCIUS  G.,  LL.  B.,  A. 
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M.,  professor  of 
University  of  Notre 
the  city  of  South 
^V^  Bend,  St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana,  was  born  at 
Carroll,  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  August  I,  1S42.  His 
father,  Oliver  P.  Tong,  was  a  self-made  man,  and  hy 
profession  a  civil  engineer.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  integrity  of  character,  remarkable  for  his  purity 
of  life,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.  His  mother,  Eleanor  Poorman,  was 
of  German  descent;  kind  and  amiable:  of  strong  re- 
ligious convictions,  being  a  thoroughly  instructed  Lu- 
theran of  the  old  school.  The  parents  brought  up  a  large 
family,  and  gave  their  children  the  benefits  of  good  edu- 
cational advantages.     Three   of   the   daughters— two  of 
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them  being  twins^are  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  the 
St.  Marj's  Academy,  St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and 
always  gave  his  father  great  assistance  in  business  and 
in  the  care  and  education  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  St.  Joseph's 
College,  at  Somerset,  Ohio,  having  previously  attended 
the  common  district  school.  .Vt  fifteen  he  attended 
Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  Ohio,  and  at  seventeen 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Xotre  Dame,  St.  Joseph 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  pursued  a  classical  course, 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  and 
commercial  matters,  .\fter  graduation  he  became  a  sales- 
man in  a  wholesale  drj-goods  house  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Having  been  a  devoted  reader  of  religious  works  until 
twenty-one,  he  became  convinced  that  the  Catholic 
is  the  true  Church  and  hastened  to  join  it.  Great  op- 
position at  first  was  made,  but  the  consent  of  his  parents 
was  soon  obtained,  they  knowing  his  sincerity.  He  ac- 
cordingly embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  being  re- 
ceived into  the  faith,  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  series 
of  sermons,  preached  by  the  late  Rev.  Father  .Samarins. 
He  was,  however,  unfortunately  placed  in  regard  to  at- 
tendance at  divine  service,  as  there  was  no  church 
nearer  than  Lanc.tster,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
and  he  became  anxious  to  change  his  residence  to  some 
more  favored  locality.  Acconlingly,  in  1S63  he  secured 
a  position  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  as  a  teacher, 
which  soon  ripened  into  a  regular  professorship,  which 
he  has  held  from  that  lime  to  the  present.  He 
spent  ten  years  as  a  resident  professor  in  the  University, 
and  only  left  Notre  Dame  in  order  to  permanently 
locate  himself  in  .South  Bend.  In  1S69  his  parents  re- 
movcil  from  Ohio  to  South  liend.  and  in  the  mean  time 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  children  became  Catholics,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  their  brother.  In  1S70  his  father, 
being  on  a  visit  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  t.aken  sick,  and, 
at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Theodore  Tong, 
Esq.,  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  cemetery,  at 
Carroll,  Ohio.  A  few  days  previous  to  his  decease  he 
was  baptized  a  Catholic  by  the  Rev.  Father  Hem- 
steger.  In  1S73,  after  several  years'  acquaintance  with 
Miss  n.  C.  Ball,  the  eMe>t' daughter  of  the  vcn- 
erable  James  Ball,  E>q.,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  that  lady  on  September  8. 
This  event  will  long  be  renumbered  by  the  citizens  of 
Lafayette,  as  never  before  did  St.  Mary's  Church  wit- 
ness such  a  brilliant  wedding.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  M.  M.  Hallinan,  D.  P.,  a  graduate  of 
St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  who  was  for  many  years  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  was  an 
old  acquaintance  and  intimate  friend  of  Professor  Tong. 
Immediately  after  marriage  he  permanently  locateil  in 
South  Bend  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law;  and  by 
his  prompt  attention  to  business  soon  gained  for  himself 


a  reputation  for  trustworthiness  and  integrity  that  has 
made  him  an  honored  member  of  the  legal  profession  of 
Northern  Indiana.  In  1871  his  mother  became  a  Catholic, 
and  died,  in  1876,  a  must  edifying  and  Christian  death. 
Her  remains  were  temporarily  depo>ited  in  a  vault  until 
such  time  as  those  of  her  husband  could  be  brought  from 
Ohio.  Both  are  now  buried  in  the  same  grave,  on  a 
beautiful  spot  in  the  Notie  Dame  Cemetery,  and  a  lofty 
and  expensive  monument  has  been  erected  by  their  chil- 
dren, manifesting  a  devotedness  which  is  deserving  of 
great  praise.  Professor  Tong  since  his  removal  to  South 
Bend  has  been  a  hard-working,  intlustrions.  and  pains- 
taking citizen.  I?e>ides  his  onerous  duties  in  his  profes- 
sion, he  still  retains  his  position  in  Xotre  Dame  Univer- 
.sity,  and  by  order  and  system  performs  daily  a  v.-Lst 
amount  of  business,  in  the  way  of  public  improvements 
and  every  thing  that  has  for  its  object  the  social  and 
substantial  improvement  of  South  Bend  and  St.  Joseph 
County.  Professor  Tong  is  a  most  public-spirited  citizen. 
-\s  a  Lawyer  he  is  careful,  painstaking,  studious,  and 
thoroughly  honest.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a  Repul>- 
lican.  In  May,  1S78,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  South 
Bend  by  a  large  m.ajority,  and  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  city  he  displays  great  ability.  At  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  he  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
His  thoroughness  and  zeal  in  the  class-room,  and  his 
obliging  disposition,  have  made  him  a  general  favorite, 
and  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  wide 
circle  of  sincere  friends.  Professwr  Tong  hxs  given  some 
attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  h.vs  gained  reputation 
as  an  author.  He  has  written  numerous  contributions 
for  the  public  prints,  both  prose  and  jwetry,  among 
which  might  be  mentioned  the  following:  "Commercial 
Education,"  "  Kind  Words,"  "Good  Mothers,"  "The 
Opening  Rose  Bud,"  and  a  poem  entitleil  "Law  and 
Our  Lawyers,"  which  was  dedicated  to  the  St.  Joseph 
County  bar,  on  the  occasion  of  their  banquet,  February 
22,  1S75.  -^^  South  Bend,  Profes.sor  Long  is  looked 
upon  as  a  model  gentleman,  enjoying  as  he  does  the  con- 
fidence of  the  whole  community,  and  ixisscssing  sterling 
qualities  of  he.id  and  heart.  Although  a  representative 
of  the  younger  cKiss  of  men  of  South  Bend,  he  has  ele- 
ments of  strength  that  would  make  him  available  for 
almost  any  official  position  that  he  might  aspire  to,  yet 
he  is  not  an  office-seeker.  Professor  Tong  is  a  thorough 
and  practical  temperance  man.  lie  is  now  tlie  president 
of  a  large  temperance  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  South  Bend.  He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  St.  Joseph  County  Savings-bank.  All  of  the 
different  stations  and  positions  in  life  he  has  filled  have 
been  discharged  in  an  able  and  conscientious  manner. 
He  is  firm,  kind,  sympathetic,  and  just.  Being  of  a 
social  demeanor  and  a  fine  converser,  he  is  a  genial 
companion,  and  every  one  is  his  friend.  His  career  has 
been  an  honorable  one  from  the  very  beginning. 
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^ifi'RUBY,   PHILIP,  a  pioneer  of    Elkhart,   was  bom 

3l[I  April  4,  1797,  in  Greensburg,  Westmoreland 
■iJjM  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  sixth  child  ot 
^]^  Michael  Truby,  who  was  of  French  ancestry,  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Greens- 
burg, above  mentioned.  Michael  Truby  was  in  the 
service  of  England  during  the  Revolution,  and  accom- 
panied the  Hessians  to  this  country.  Having  been  cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  colonists,  and  joined  General  Lafayette's  army, 
serving  as  drum-major  throughout  the  war.  He  died  in 
1832,  aged  eighty-three  years.  He  was  the  father  of 
eight  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Philip  Truby,  did  not  attend  school  in  his 
youth.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  left  home,  and 
devoted  one  year  to  learning  the  blacksmith's  trade,  at 
Kittanning,  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1819 
he  emigrated  to  Greentown,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  and 
worked  as  a  journeyman  until  1821,  when  he  married 
Elizabeth  Sell,  and  at  once  began  blacksmithing  on  his 
own  account.  In  1S48  he  went  to  Indiana,  where  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  from  Elkhart,  and 
engaged  in  farming.  He  has  since  dealt  largely  in 
farming  lands,  and  has  prospered  greatly.  About  the 
year  1S67  he  retired  from  active  pursuits,  and  removed 
to  Elkhart,  where  he  still  resides.  He  has  never  been 
prominent  in  politics,  but  has  always  acted  with  the 
Democratic  party.  Mr.  Truby  is  a  menil>er  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  He  has  had  nine  children,  of  whom 
four  sons  and  three  daughters  are  still  living. 


I  RUBY,  MICHAEL,  jeweler,  of  Elkhart,  the  eldest 
son  and  third  child  of  Phili]>  Truby,  whose  biog- 
raphy appears  elsewhere  in  this  work,  was  born 
January  4,  1827,  in  Greentown,  .Stark  County, 
Ohio.  Throughout  his  boyliood  he  worked  at  farming 
and  blacksmithing  during  the  summer  and  attended 
school  in  winter.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  re- 
moved to  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  engaged  as  journey- 
man blacksmith  for  two  years,  part  of  the  time  attend- 
ing school.  In  1850  he  learned  the  watchmaking  trade, 
and  in  185 1  began  business  for  himself  in  that  place,  at 
the  same  time  teaching  a  singing  school.  In  1S52  he 
was  elected  chorister  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  South 
Bend,  which  position  he  filled  three  years.  In  1859  he 
removed  to  Mexico,  Missouri,  where  he  carried  on  his 
business  very  successfully  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  AVav.  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  that  locality 
on  account  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Union  cause.  He 
had  .succeeded  in  accumulating  some  property,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  all  to  save  liis  life;  consecpiently, 
when  he  returned  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  in  1862.  he  was 
a  poor  man.      Hc.wcver,  he   began    at    once  to  make  his 
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own  tools,  and  soon  opened  a  small  store  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  watches.  He  has  since  prospered, 
and  now  keeps  a  full  assortment  of  jewelry,  silverware, 
and  books.  He  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-fellows,  which  he  joined  in  1S54,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  German  Workingmen's  Society  of  Elkhart.  He 
married,  in  South  Bend,  January  iS,  1855,  Mary  V. 
Ketcham.  They  have  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the 
youngest  two  are  still  living:  James  M.,  born  in  Mexico, 
Missouri,  in  i860;  and  Charles  M.,  born  in  Elkhart  in 
1865.  Mr.  Truby  has  a  German  Bible,  published  in 
1756,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  his  mother's 
family  immediately  after  the  Revolution. 


flOLETT,  JOHN  H.,  a  wealthy  farmer  and  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Elkhart  Township,  Elkhart  County, 
^cj^  Indiana,  was  born  November  22,  1S29,  at  a  point 
®  about  two  miles  south  of  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Goshen,  and  was  the  first  child  of  white  parents  in  Elk- 
hart County.  They  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  county.  The  father,  John  Wesley  Violett,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  but  of  French  descent,  his  ancestry 
having  emigrated  to  .\merica  in  the  early  d.ays  of  this 
country's  settlement.  He  was  born  August  29,  1795, 
near  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  lived  until  he  was  about 
seven  years  of  age.  His  father  having  died,  his  mother, 
with  her  family,  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  settled  on  Buck 
Creek,  about  ten  miles  from  Springfield,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  assisting  his  mother  on  the  farm,  when  not 
attending  school,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  enlisted  in  the  army  during  the  War  with  England 
in  1812,  serving  about  two  years.  When  Fort  Meigs 
was  besieged  he  was  at  Fort  Finley.  For  his  services 
in  the  army  he  was  granted  a  government  land  warrant 
in  after  life.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  of  the  Henry 
Clay  school,  and  he  was  a  great  admirer  and  ardent 
supporter  of  "Harry  of  the  West,"  for  whom  he  cast 
his  first  ballot  for  President,  a  copy  of  which  he  care- 
fully preseVvcd.  In  1S20  he  went  to  Missouri,  where  he 
remained  about  three  years,  receiving  an  appointment 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Ohio 
and  purchased  a  farm  in  Clark  County.  In  August  31, 
1S24,  he  was  elected  sergeant-major  of  the  2d  Regiment, 
Fifth  Brigade,  Fifth  Division,  of  the  Oliio  Militia.  Mr. 
Violett  was  a  man  of  close  observation  and  good  judg- 
ment, and  methodical  in  all  his  business  habits.  He 
kept  a  memorandum  of  passing  events,  .and  but  a  few 
months  prior  lo  his  death  he  collected  from  his  diary  an 
account  of  his  journey  from  Ohio  to  Indiana.  In  the 
spring  of  1828  he  sold  his  farm  in  Clark  County,  Ohio, 
with  a  view  of  removing  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  pro- 
cure a  larger  tract  of  land.  Having  heard  favorable  re- 
ports of   the  cnuntrv  in  Indiana,  watered  by  the  St.  Jo- 
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>cph  of  Lake  Michigan  and  ils  trilmlnries,  he  concluded 
lo  look  at  il.  On  Octolier  4,  1828,  he  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  his  fathei-inlaw,  each  being  supplied  with  a 
good  stock  of  provisions  for  the  trip,  knowing  they 
wouhl  be  obliged  to  damp  out  a  part  of  the  time  during 
their  explorations.  They  went  to  Kort  Wayne,  then  but 
a  hamlet,  and  the  following  day  ihey  proceeded  as  far 
as  Wolf  Lake,  where  they  camped  over  night.  Leav- 
ing this  desolate  pKace,  they  found  a  better  country  for 
tlie  ne.\t  eighty  miles.  They  soon  .struck  the  Elkhart 
bottom,  a  rich  expanse  of  limber  land.  After  crossing 
the  river  they  discovered  Elkhart  Prairie,  which  they 
llinught  the  most  beautiful  tiact  of  land  they  had  ever 
seen.  They  came  to  a  spring  at  the  Elkhart  River — 
where  De  Camp  aftei  wards  built  a  mill — and  remained 
over  night.  The  next  morning  ihey  crossed  the  St. 
Joseph  River  near  the  mouth  of  Elkhart.  Here  they 
found  the  first  settler  since  leaving  tlie  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Wayne.  In  about  nine  miles  they  reached 
lieardsley's  Prairie,  a  beautiful  rolling  plain  with  a 
few  squatters,  and  put  up  with  Mr.  Beardsley,  where 
they  found  good  accommodations.  Here  they  found 
the  first  crop  of  growing  corn,  and  investigation  showed 
it  to  be  good  liolh  in  (juality  and  (juantity  for  sod  corn. 
The  blades  were  yet  green,  luj  frost  appearing  that 
fall  until  October  9.  In  this  place  they  became  ac- 
cpiainled  with  Hon.  George  Crawford,  now  of  La- 
porte,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Meacham,  who  gave 
tliem  satisfactory  information  in  regard  to  the  coun- 
try and  its  probable  wealth  and  productiveness.  The 
following  day  they  visited  Young's  Prairie,  a  rich 
and  beautiful  tract  of  land,  where  they  put  up  with  a 
sijuatter  for  the  night.  He  claimed  a  large  amount  of 
the  prairie  for  himself  antl  friends.  In  this  place  was 
another  crop  of  good  corn.  Xe.xt  day  they  went  to 
White  Pigeon  Prairie  and  stayed  over  night  with  Judge 
Winckel.  He  also  had  a  good  crop  of  corn.  In  the 
morning  they  left  for  Elkhart  Prairie.  Major  Violett 
had  concluded  to  settle  there,  and  wished  to  further  e.\- 
amine  the  prairie  and  its  surroundings.  Arrived  there 
they  camped  for  the  night  at  Elkhart  River,  where 
Penton  now  stands.  The  following  day  was  spent  in 
looking  over  the  prairie.  They  found  the  prospect  for 
a  settlement  very  Haltering,  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water,  and  an  abundance  of  valuable  timber.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  Messrs.  Crawford  and  .Meacham, 
on  their  way  south  lo  purchase  stock-hogs  ;  about  the 
same  time  Matthew  Itoyd  arrived  at  their  camp.  lie 
afterw.ards  became  a  resident  of  lienton.  October  14 
they  started  for  home.  Thai  evening  they  met  Elias 
Riggs  an<l  his  son-in-law.  with  iheir  families,  moving  to 
the  Elkhart  Prairie.  They  first  built  a  house  on  the 
I.Tud  afterwards  owned  by  Colonel  John  Jackson,  and 
were  tlie  first  .settlers  on  the  plain.  During  the  winter 
Major  Violett   made    preparations   lo   move    lo    Elkhart 


Prairie,  and  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1829,  he  started 
with  an  ox  team  loaded  with  provisions,  farming  uten- 
sils, and  ihelr  heavy  furniture,  leaving  his  family  with 
his  friends  for  a  time.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
other  men  with  ox  teams  and  by  two  young  men,  Will- 
iam Chance  and  James  Bishop,  whom  he  had  hired  lo 
assist  him  in  starling  his  farm.  They  were  twelve  days 
on  the  journey.  He  made  a  squaller's  claim  on  the 
prairie  running  through  the  limber  lands  lo  the  river. 
Here  he  built  a  cabin  and  soon  after  began  making  rails 
for  fencing.  During  the  spring  he  put  in  cultivation 
thirty-two  acres  of  coin,  inclosing  with  a  substantial 
lail  fence  fifty  acres  of  his  land.  This  was  the  first 
crop  of  corn  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and  proved  of  great 
use  the  following  winter  and  spring  to  families  ami  slock 
that  had  come  into  the  country  without  sufficient  grain. 
In  July,  Major  Violett  moved  his  family  to  his  Indiana 
home.  He  w.as  a  pioneer  of  the  county,  and  among  the 
first  of  the  settlers  who  are  entitled  to  ihc  credit  of 
opening  up  ihis  beautiful  region.  He  was  a  man  of 
marked  ability,  a  pungent  writer,  a  re.ady,  pleasing,  and 
convincing  speaker,  and  his  intellectual  superiority  made 
him  respected  and  intluential.  In  religious  mailers  he 
was  unorthodox  in  belief,  always  entertaining  a  high  re- 
spect for  Church  organizations,  religious  rites,  and  the 
convictions  and  ojunions  of  others,  but  unable  to  accept 
many  of  the  creeds  and  practices  of  the  Churches.  He 
was  firm  in  his  political  position,  and  active  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  convictions,  but  was  in  no  sense  a  politician. 
In  1830,  upon  the  organization  of  the  county  of  Elkhart, 
he  was  elected  recorder;  his  commission  being  signed 
by  James  Morrison,  Secretary  of  State,  and  James  H. 
Ray,  Governor  of  Indiana.  He  held  this  office  seven 
successive  years.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  major  of 
the  S2d  Regiment  of  Indiana  Militia;  in  1S40  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Associate  Judge,  but  his  party  being  largely 
in  the  minority  he  was  defeated,  and  in  1842  he  w.as 
appointed  commissioner  for  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Ca- 
11.1I,  and  subscribed  one  thousand  dollars  towards  its 
construction.  He  was  a  candidate  of  the  Whigs  for 
state  Senator  in  1844,  but  was  defeated,  although  se- 
curing more  than  his  regular  jiarly  vote.  In  1854-55 
he  built  the  Violett  House  in  lioshen,  which  stands 
to-day  as  a  monument  of  his  public  spirit.  Dur- 
ing  his  life-lime  he  was  a  model  and  enterprising 
farmer,  and  engaged  extensively  in  a  nursery,  and  sup- 
plying the  county  with  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  in 
which  he  was  the  pioneer  of  this  section.  Major  \'io- 
lett  in  private  life  was  a  cordial,  genial  gentleman.  His 
home  W.1S  the  center  of  a  free  and  heariy  hospitality, 
dispenseil  wilhoul  ostentation  by  himself  and  family. 
Here,  surrounded  by  a  loving  family  and  kind  friends, 
ende.ared  to  him  by  long  years,  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  His  chaiaeler  was  above  reproach.  He 
died  October  24,   lS;i,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
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age,  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  John  H.  Violett,  as  we  have 
before  said,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Elkhart 
County.  The  old  cabin,  which  his  father  built  in  the 
spring  of  1829,  in  which  the  family  lived  at  tlie  time  of 
his  birth,  was  afterwards  sold  to  Daniel  Hess,  but  the 
outside  door,  being  the  only  one  in  the  cabin,  and  the 
first  one  hung  on  hinges  in  the  county,  is  still  preserved 
by  the  family  as  a  relic  of  value.  His  early  educational 
advantages  were  extremely  limited.  The  log-cabin  in 
which  John  received  his  first  school  experience  was 
built  ou  Section  27,  near  where  Waterford  now  stands, 
and  was  constructed  with  one  log  left  out  on  the  side, 
with  strips  of  wood  nailed  across,  over  which  oded  paper 
wa.s  pasted,  serving  as  a  window.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  closed  his  school-going  days,  and  devoted  his  time 
exclusively  to  hard  farm  labor  for  about  six  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1850,  in  company  with  others,  he  went  by 
the  overland  route  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in 
mining  with  satisfactory  success,  remaining  there  until 
the  following  March,  when  he  set  out  for  home  from 
San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama  and  New  Orleans. 
Unfavorable  winds  and  weather  drove  them  hundreds 
of  miles  south  of  the  etpiator  in  the  first  part  of  the 
return  trip,  and  thev  ran  near  the  Marquesas  Islands, 
arriving  in  port  after  a  voyage  of  seventy-four  days. 
He  soon  afterwards  bought  a  farm  of  his  father,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  rods  from  where  he  was  born, 
upon  which  he  built  a  substantial  and  commodious 
brick  dwelling.  He  also  purchased  a  saw-mill  on  the 
Elkhart  River,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  lumber,  continuing  both  until  1853, 
when  he  sold  the  mill,  and  gave  his  attention  entirely 
to  his  other  interests.  At  the  opening  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  he  at  once  set  about  arranging  his  affairs 
so  that  he  could  leave  home,  and  on  September  2,  1S61, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private,  refusing  promotion,  in  Company 
E,  9th  Regiment  Indiana  Infantry,  in  which  he  served 
faithfully  for  three  years.  Among  the  sanguinary  battles 
in  which  he  was  engaged  were  the  two  days'  conflict  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  April  6  and  7,  1S62;  Stone  River, 
fought  December  31,  1S62,  and  January  I  and  2,  1S63 ; 
Chickamauga,  of  June  19  and  20.  1S63;  Lookout  Mount- 
ain, on  the  occasion  of  the  great  achievement  of  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  division,  by  which  the  summit  was 
reached,  and  the  rebels  were  charged  and  defeated  , 
l)y  the  boys  in  blue,  that  memorable  conflict 
known  in  history  as  the  battle  fought  "  above  the  ' 
clouds,"  which  occurred  November  24  and  25,  1S63  ;  \ 
and  was  in  nearly  all  the  severe  engagements  in  which 
his  regiment  participated.  He  was  made  prisoner  in 
Tennessee  and  taken  to  Libby  Prison,  but  wa?  imme- 
diately exchanged,  being  among  the  last  of  the  captured  [ 
who  received  that  favor  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  , 
At  the  expiration  of   the  term  of  enlistment  of  his  reg- 


iment, and  after  having  experienced  three  years  of  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  was  with  his 
regiment  ordered  to  Indianapolis,  where  they  were  mus- 
tered out  September  6,  1S64,  since  which  time  he  has 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  farming  until  the  spring  of 
1S78,  when,  his  wife  having  died,  he  rented  his  farm  for 
two  years.  He  has  now  practically  retired  from  active 
business.  But  his  inclinations  having  always  been  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  his  habits  of  active  business  hfe 
make  hini  await  with  much  anxiety  the  time  when  he 
may  again  assume  the  control  of  his  farm.  In  all  his 
transactions  he  is  methodical,  prompt,  and  energetic. 
His  farm,  which  we  have  before  referred  to,  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  mostly  prairie  land,  with 
a  valuable  tract  of  timber  extending  west  to  the  river, 
which  gives  a  delightful  view.  He  prides  himself  on 
keeping  his  farm  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  the 
fall  of  1S64,  before  Mr.  Violett  returned  from  the  army, 
he  was  placed  in  nomination  by  his  friends  as  a  candi- 
date for  sheriff.  The  Goshen  Times  in  reference  to  his 
nomination  said  : 

"John  H.  Violett  was  nominated  for  sheriff  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  while  he  was  manfully  doing 
his  duty  as  a  private  soldier  ''way  down  in  Dixie,'  and 
that,  too,  over  other  worthy  men,  who  were  present  in 
the  convention  working  for  the  place." 

He  was  elected  by  a  gratifying  majority,  and  held  the 
office  for  two  years.  In  politics  Mr.  Violett  is  an  uncom- 
promising Republican.  He  was  a  Whig  until  the  break- 
mg  up  of  that  organization  in  1854.  He  is  earnest  in 
the  support  of  his  political  convictions,  as  well  as  a  lib- 
eral contributor.  Mr.  Violett  is  an  extensive  reader, 
being  familiar  with  the  general  news  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  with  present  and  past  matters  of  literature.  He  is  a 
clear  thinker,  a  close  observer,  and  a  sound  reasoner,  and 
acts  upon  his  own  judgment.  He  is  a  good  and  pleas- 
ing conversationalist.  His  contributions  to  the  press 
are  clear,  comprehensive,  and  forcible,  and  he  is  espe- 
cially strong  in  sarcasm  and  jmngent  humor.  In  religion 
he  is  entirely  unorthodox  in  belief.  He  was  reared  in 
a  strong  moral  atmosphere,  although  not  under  Church 
discipline.  In  early  youth  he  began  his  reflections,  and 
soon  became  doubtful  concerning  theological  dogmas,  and 
may  now  safely  be  termed  a  radical.  Mr.  Violett  was 
married,  April  28,  1852,  to  Miss  Catherine,  daughter  of 
David  Radibaugh,  of  Elkhart  Township,  an  esteemed 
lady,  and  a  woman  of  marked  ability.  She  died  July  16, 
1S77.  They  bad  four  children,  one  of  whom  is  living: 
Mariet  J.,  born  October  II,  1S53,  died  June  2.  1S60; 
Horace  E.,  born  November  2,  1855,  <^'^^  April  23, 
1S59  ;  Chloe,  born  August  XI,  1S57,  married  Charles  A. 
Irwm,  son  of  E.  D.  Irwin,  of  Elkhart  Prairie,  October 
14,  1S73;  Florett,  born  April  21,  i860,  died  October  16, 
1S63.  He  was  married  November  28,  1S7S,  to  Melissa 
Lecdy,  of  Elkhart  Township,  a  lady  of  pleasing  presence, 
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uf  good  parenlayi.-,  tuhivau-.l  ajij  rfliin.il  in  aijpcaiance, 
and  highly  respccled.  They  have  by  this  marriage  one 
child,  Ethel  May,  born  January  26,  iSSo.  Mr.  Violett 
is  of  the  usual  stature,  squarely  and  solidly  built,  stands 
erect,  and  possesses  a  robust  constitution  and  good  health. 
His  character  is  above  reproach.     He  is  in  all  respects 


ious  belief  he  was  for  ten  years  n  member  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  but  is  now  a  scientist.  Doctor  Voorhccs 
w,as  married.  May  19,  1870,  to  Harriet  L.  Crownsc,  of 
Cherry  Valley,  New  York.  They  have  one  child,  3 
daughter.  lie  has  a  high  .social  and  medical  standing 
in  Northern  Indiana.     He  is  an  experienced  surgeon,  a 


a  self-made  man,  and   justly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  |  careful   physician,  and   a   model  gentleman.     Yet  corn- 
record  of  eminent  men.  I  paratively  young  in  years,  he  has  a  bright  future  before 

him  in  his  chosen   profes.sion. 


f.OOKIIEES,  GEORGE  VINCENT,  physician  and 
surgeon,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  w.as  born  at 
Adrian,  Michigan,  September  3,  1S45.  His  ]iar- 
cnts,  Francis  Voorliecs  and  wife  (II.  Nickleson), 
were  pioneers  of  Adrian,  and  they  are  slill  living.  His 
fatliur  lias  tilled  various  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, lie  is  a  descendant  of  a  Holland  family  whose 
former  names  were  Van  Voorhees.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  a  sea-captain,  and  w.^s  born  at  Cape  Cod. 
Her  elder  brother  was  captain  of  the  first  steamer  that 
sailed  on  Lake  Eric.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
eldest  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom 
are  living.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and 
college  of  bis  native  city.  At  an  early  age,  after  leav- 
ing school,  he  embarked  in  the  drug  business,  in  which 
he  continued  for  two  years,  when  he  was  appointed  first 
assistant  postmaster  of  the  -Xdrian  post-ofiSce.  Receiv- 
ing an  injury  to  one  of  his  feet  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  postal  service,  and  after  a  short  lime  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Doctor  N.  II.  Kimball,  in 
whose  office  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  ftiur  years, 
after  which  he  attended  one  course  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Ann  Arbor.  He  then  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hospital  .is  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon.  After  his  graduation  he  returned  to 
Adrian,  where  he  practiced  his  jirofession  (a  portion  of 
this  time  he  was  the  city  physician)  until  the  fall  of 
1873,  when  he  again  went  to  Bellevue  Hosjiital,  where 
he  took  special  courses  in  surgery,  diseases  of  women, 
and  diseases  of  the  eye.  He  then  located  in  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  one  year.  In  the  fall  of  1S74  Doc- 
tor Voorhees  permanently  established  himself  in  South 
Bend.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  South  Bend  he.  to- 
gether with  Doctor  Louis  Humjihrcys,  was  instrumental 
in  perfecting  and  organi.'iiig  the  St.  Joseph  County  Mid 
ical  Sociely,  of  which  he  was  the  secretary  for  three 
years.  He  is  now  the  secretary  of  the  District  Medical 
.-\ssociation,  which  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  St. 
Joseph,  Laportc,  and  Elkhart,  in  Indiana,  and  of  Ber- 
rien and  Cxss,  in  .Michigan.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  Medical  Society,  and  in  1878  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Medical  .Association,  helil  at  Buffalo. 
Doctor  Voorhees  has  taken  a  prominent  pari  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  South  Bend  Scientific  Association,  and 
is  one  of  its  leading  and  active  members.     In  his  relig- 


ICKIIAM,  WILLIAM  W.,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon,  of  Goshen,  Elkhart  County,  Indiana, 
wa.s  born  -Vugust  16,  lJ^'20,  in  .Marcellus,  Ontm- 
daga  County,  New  York,  and  is  ihe  third  born 
of  a  family  of  eleven  children  of  Allen  R.  Wickham 
and  Susan  (Starkweather)  Wickham,  natives  of  the  slate 
of  New  York;  an  honored  and  respccled  couple,  who 
were  compelled  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  large 
family  by  arduous  labor  on  the  farm.  They  were  de- 
scended from  English  and  Scotch  slock,  respectively. 
Stcjihen  Wickham,  the  grandfather,  was  a  soldier  in  our 
country's  struggle  for  her  national  independence  of  the 
War  of  1776,  and  served  throughout  the  entire  conflict. 
In  the  part  of  the  country  where  William  W.  lived  in 
early  boyhood,  there  was  no  public  support  for  the  schools, 
they  being  maintained  wholly  by  sub.scriplions.  His 
father  was  unable  to  contribute  for  this  purpose,  which 
deprived  him  entirely  of  educational  advantages,  until 
at  the  tender  age  of  nine  years  he  struck  out  for  self- 
support,  and  engaged  to  live  with  a  neighboring  farmer, 
w  ith  the  understanding  that  he  should  work  on  the  farm 
for  his  clothes,  board,  and  three  months'  schooling  each 
year.  He  remained,  on  the  alwvc  conditions,  for  seven 
years,  when  he  engagetl  as  an  apprentice  in  the  carpen- 
ter and  joiner's  trade,  for  a  term  of  nine  months  each 
year  for  three  years,  for  which  he  received  instruction 
in  the  trade,  board  during  the  lime  of  work,  and  forty- 
five,  sixty-five,  and  eighty-five  dollars,  respectively,  for 
the  three  years.  With  this  miney  he  provided  himself 
with  clothing,  besides  securing  to  himself  Iiis  three 
m.mths'  schooling  each  winter.  Al  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  continued  to  work  as  a  journey- 
nun  for  three  years,  or  at  least  such  part  of  the  lime  as 
was  necessary  to  enable  hiin  to  earn  money  enough  to 
attend  school  and  provide  books,  etc.;  but,  his  wages  .as 
journeyman  being  higher  than  as  an  apprentice,  he  had 
much  more  time  for  study,  which  was  well  improved  by 
him.  His  inclination  in  early  life  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  had,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  become  controll- 
ing, and  all  his  industry  and  energies  were  exerted  to 
procure  books  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  science 
of  healing.  He  continued  his  alternate  system  of  work, 
school,  and  study  until  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  Hu- 
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ron  County,  Ohio,  in  1S42,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
where  he  went  as  a  student  to  Doctors  William  Price  and 
John  Johnson,  with  whom  he  remained  three  winter  sea- 
sons, working  at  his  trade  each  summer  and  studying 
during  all  his  leisure  hours.  In  1S45  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  office  of  Doctor  Joseph  Myers,  of  Flat  Rock,  Sen- 
eca County,  Ohio,  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  him 
to  take  the  place.  He  gladly  accepted  the  copartnership, 
which  was  continued  until  the  spring  of  1847,  ^^hen,  in 
company  with  William  W.  McVittey,  he  came  to  Goshen, 
Indiana,  and  established  a  drug-store,  Mr.  McVittey  tak- 
ing charge  of  it  and  the  Doctor  attending  to  his  profes- 
sion. In  1849  the  drug  business  was  closed  out  and  the 
partnership  dissolved.  Doctor  Wickham  pursuing  prac- 
tice on  his  own  account  for  two  years,  when  he  asso- 
ciated with  him  Doctor  Fred.  S.  Kendall,  which  connec- 
tion lasted  till  1853,  when  Doctor  Wickham  bought  his 
partner's  interest  and  continued  under  his  own  name 
until  1868,  when  he  received  Doctor  Albert  W.  McAllister 
as  a  coadjutor  for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  period  ex- 
pired in  1S73,  Doctor  Wickham  continuing  the  business 
alone  until  December,  1S7S,  when  he  admitted  as  a  part- 
ner Doctor  Albert  J.  Irwin,  with  whom  he  is  now  con- 
nected. His  early  habits  of  industry,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  make  life  a  success,  formed  in  early  boyhood, 
have  served  him  well  in  his  later  life,  and  secured  for 
him  a  constantly  increasing  patronage  during  his  thirty- 
four  years  of  active  professional  labor.  In  his  busine.ss 
he  is  industrious,  and  conscientiously  watchful  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  jiatients,  commanding  llic  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  w  ho  know  him.  As  a  jdiysician  he  stands 
in  the  front  rank,  occupying  a  distinguished  position 
among  his  professional  brethren.  Doctor  Wickham 
has  always  met  with  good  success  in  the  practice  of 
surgery,  and  is  a  most  skillful  operator,  never  resorting 
to  the  use  of  the  knife  when  in  his  opinion  it  can 
be  safely  avoided.  But  his  specialty  is  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  He  is  a  typical  family  physician. 
Under  the  call  of  Governor  IVIorton,  in  January,  1863, 
for  volunteer  surgeons  in  the  govL-rnment's  service, 
Doctor  Wickham  responded,  and  was  detailed  for  duty 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  assigned  to  Hospital  No. 
14,  where  he  remained  for  about  four  weeks,  when  he 
was  honorably  discharged.  He  was  subsequently  com- 
missioned an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  which  he 
declined  to  accept.  The  Doctor  was  educated  in  the 
Whig  school  of  politics,  but  at  the  breaking  up  of  that 
organization  in  1854,  consequent  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  was  an  active  worker  in  its  ranks  until 
1872,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  there  was,  in  the 
management  of  the  party  in  power,  a  great  deal  of  favor- 
itism and  jobbery  in  the  interest  of  personal  and  party 
friends.  He  subsequently  became,  on  the  financial 
question,  liberal  in  sentiment,  and  was  classed  as  a  rad- 


ical Grecnbacker.  Like  all  men  of  positive  character, 
he  is  firm  and  earnest  in  the  defense  of  any  political 
faith  he  believes  in,  and  supports  men  and  measures  of 
his  party  only  so  long  as  he  believes  them  calculated  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  people.  Doctor 
Wickham  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Goshen.  He  is  warmly  inter- 
ested in  public  improvements.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
the  construction  of  the  county  building  and  of  city  school- 
houses,  and  has,  according  to  his  means,  been  a  liberal 
I  contributor  to  all  the  Churches  of  Goshen.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  construction  of  the  city  hydraulic  works, 
and  is  by  all  regarded  as  a  valuable,  influential,  and 
exemplary  citizen.  He  was  married  in  October.  1S46,  to 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Rogers,  of  Ripley  Township.  Huron 
County,  Ohio,  who  died  in  1853,  the  mother  of  two 
daughters.  He  was  again  married  in  1855,  to  Miss 
Anna  Reilley,  of  Goshen.  She  died  in  1S62.  leaving  one 
daughter  and  one  son.  He  was  subsequently  betrothed 
to  Miss  Amanda  E.  Woodworth,  of  Middlebury,  and 
was  married  to  her,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  lady,  dur- 
ing her  fatal  sickness,  she  surviving  the  wedding  only 
nine  days.  December  7,  1S65,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Emma  L.  Kendall,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
an  esteemed  lady  of  strong  character,  ami  /.ealous  in 
her  religious  convictions.  She  is  an  honored,  valuable 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  a  wo- 
man of  striking  appearance.  She  is  benevolent,  gen- 
erous, and  of  strong  attachments.  She  is  informed  on 
public  questions  as  well  as  on  matters  of  literature  and 
in  the  art  of  music,  in  which  she  has  acquired  marked 
proficiency,  both  vocally  and  instrumentally.  Mrs.  Wick- 
ham was  educated  at  College  Hill  Female  Seminary  at 
Cincinnati,  from  which  she  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  attainable,  both  in  the  classical  and  musical  de- 
partments. They  have  one  daughter,  Madge  B.  K. 
Wickham,  born  April  4,  1868.  Partaking  of  the  musi- 
cal qualities  of  her  mother,  she  entered  the  field  as  a 
prodigy  in  music.  At  the  age  of  three  years  she  was 
discovered  at  the  piano  ]>Iaying  correctly,  and  unaided, 
the  tunes  of  the  baby  songs  which  she  had  heard  from 
her  mother.  Her  power  and  skill  of  reading,  compre- 
hending, and  executing,  seem  intuitive.  She  is  able 
to  perform  the  most  difficult  composition  correctly  upon 
any  musical  instrument  suited  to  her  strength.  She  is 
now  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  a  pupil  under  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  Theodore  Thomas,  at  Cincinnati, 
and  is  regarded  as  unequaled  by  any  student,  old  or 
young,  in  the  institute.  Doctor  Wickham  is  in  appear- 
ance a  little  above  the  usual  size,  of  florid  complexion, 
and  full  and  healthful  features.  He  stands  erect  and  is 
sprightly  in  his  movements,  and,  excepting  for  the  tell- 
tale gray  hairs,  would  as  readily  be  taken  for  forty-five 
as  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  In  his  private  life  and  his 
intercourse  with  men,  he  is  a  genial,  courteous  gentle- 
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man.  The  fiiends  of  his  youth  arc  ihe  friends  of  his 
matuicr  years.  His  character  is  without  hlemish.  His 
position  is  assured  as  a  citizen,  a  physician,  and  a  man. 
He  is  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  his  firm  health, 
correct  habits,  and  vigorous  constitution,  give  promise 
of  many  years  yet  to  be  added  to  a  useful  life.  Com- 
mencing life  for  himself  in  childhood.  Doctor  Wickham 
has  Ijeen  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  is  in 
every  way  eminently  a  self-made  man,  justly  entitled  to 
n  jilnce  in  the  record  of  the  eminent  and  self-made  men 
i)f  Indiana. 

TlLSON,  J.\MES  H.,  M.  D.,  physician  and  sur- 
f.\?  geon,  of  Plymouth,  .Marshall  County,  Indiana, 
t-'Ji'  was  born  Fel)ruary  5,  1838,  in  Moral  Township, 
^^  Shelby  County,  Indiana.  His  parents,  Walter 
Wilson  and  Elizabeth  (Worthington)  Wilson,  were  na- 
tives of  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Walter  Wilson  was 
born  February  5,  1S12,  in  Lewis  County,  where  he 
resided  until  1S33,  when  he  removed  to  Rush  County, 
In<iiana.  He  w.as  married  October  10,  1835,  ""''  ''"•' 
following  year  moved  to  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  where 
he  lived  until  1S52,  when  he  removed  to  the  county 
of  Lai>orte.  In  the  spring  of  1S67  he  removed  to 
New  Carlisle,  staying  there  until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, in  1876,  when  he  gave  up  his  home  and  lived  with  \ 
his  children.  At  Ihe  time  of  his  death  his  home  was 
with  his  only  daughter,  Mr.s.  Elijah  McClellan,  of 
Sauktown.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  a  sufferer  and  in  de- 
clining health  for  the  previous  twelve  years.  About 
two  months  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1879,  he  was  attacked  with  pneumonia, 
which  culminated  in  quick  consumption.  He  had  been 
a  worthy  and  an  honored  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  some  forty-eight  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  Large  heart,  liberal  sympathies,  generous  im- 
pulses, and  noble  deeds,  and  was  well  known  and  much 
respected  and  esteemed  by  his  neighbors  and  fellow-cit- 
zens.  He  was  the  father  of  six  children — Doctor  J.  H. 
Wilson,  E.  J.  Wilson,  J.  N.  Wilson,  G.  M.  Wilson, 
Albert  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  McClellan.  Doctor 
Wilson's  early  education.al  advantages  were  very  slight, 
being  such  only  as  were  obtained  by  an  irregular  attend- 
ance during  the  winter  terms,  devoting  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  a-ssisting  his  father,  who  was  a  fanner,  with  his  work. 
At  seventeen  he  began  going  to  school  at  New  Carlisle, 
dividing  his  time  between  attending  and  teaching.  In 
the  years  1867  and  1868  he  took  a  commercial  course  in 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  college  at  Chicago,  receiving  his  di- 
ploma at  the  end  of  six  months.  In  1S6S  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  office  and  untler  the  direction 
of  Doctor  Josephus  Davis,  of  Xew  Carlisle,  continuing 
with  him  for  about  two  years,  devoting  his  time  to  dili- 
gent study  and  a  limited  practice  among  the  patrons  of 


Doctor  Davis.  In  1869  he  entered  as  a  student  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Michigan  State  L'niven.ity,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  from  which  he  graduatetl  with  honor  and 
credit  in  1S73,  receiving  his  parchment  from  the  faculty 
June  25,  when  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  began  prac- 
tice at  Argos,  where  he  soon  secured  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive business.  Seeing,  as  he  thought,  a  larger  held  for 
development  and  usefulness,  he  removed  to  I'lymouth  in 
1878,  where  he  met  with  gratifying  success,  and  fast 
grew  into  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  patrons  in 
his  new  field  of  labor.  Doctor  Wilson,  although  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  is  descr\'cdly  popular  as  a  fam- 
ily physician,  and  enjoy*  in  a  marked  degree  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  those  whom  he  serves.  His  strong  charac- 
ter and  sympathetic  presence  render  him  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  the  watchers  in  a  sick-room.  His  practice  as  a 
surgeon  is  noted  for  its  general  success.  The  Doctor 
ranks  high  among  his  compeers.  As  a  citizen  and 
neighbor  he  is  much  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  in  sentiment,  but  takes  no 
active  part  in  party  work,  preferring  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  of  his  home.  The  Doctor's  practice  has  been 
both  professionally  and  financially  successful.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  secretary  of 
the  Marsh.all  County  Medical  .Society.  He  is  a  practical 
temperance  man,  and  an  .active  worker  in  the  cause. 
He  was  married,  September  28,  1871,  to  Miss  I-izzie  A. 
Hay,  of  New  Carlisle,  Indiana. 


1\4  HITING,  SAMUEL  C,  physician  and  surgeon. 
Ay-  of  Laporte,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Laurens.  Ol- 
Vv' J?  s<;go  County,  New  York,  December.  I,  1S34. 
^^"^  When  he  was  five  years  of  age  his  father  re- 
moved to  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  and  after  four  years 
returned  to  New  York,  settling  in  Corning,  where  Sam- 
uel C.  Whiting  attended  the  common  schools.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1848,  he  left  home  and  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  continued  his  education,  residing  with  his 
aunt.  In  1852  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
with  his  uncle.  Doctor  Charles  D.  Williams,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1S55  from  the  Western  College  of  Ilomtenpathy, 
in  Cleveland.  He  then  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  with  Doctor  Williams.  In  1858  he  removed 
to  Freeport,  Illinois,  and  entered  into  practice,  remain- 
ing until  the  following  .\ugust,  when  he  removed  to 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  and  built  up  a  fine  practice.  In 
April,  1S66,  he  purchased  the  property  and  bu.siness  of 
Doctor  S.  A.  Robinson,  at  Laporte,  where  he  still  resides. 
He  held  the  office  of  United  States  surgeon  seven  years  in 
Yinccnncs,  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Indiana  Insti- 
tute of  Homteopathy,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  Homcieopathy.  His  practice  is 
extensive   and   lucrative.      He   married,    December  31, 
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1861,  Emily  C.  Caddington,  of  Vincennes,  Indinna. 
They  are  much  liked  by  Iheir  neighbois.  They  have 
had  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
one  son  and  one  daughter  survive. 

— --^aat-  — 

II.COX,  SAMUEL  P.,  ticket  agent  of  the  Lake 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and 
anager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office, 
at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Bridgewater, 
Washtenaw  County,  Michigan,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
March,  1S47.  His  ancestry  has  been  traced  back  to 
England,  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  distinguished  En- 
glish family  is  now  in  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Four  brothers  named  Wilcox 
emigrated  from  England  to  this  country  in  an  early  day. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  one  died,  and  the  remaining  three 
settled,  one  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
one  in  Connecticut.  Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  the  one 
who  settled  in  Connecticut,  lived  at  Middletown.  He 
was  captain  in  the  English  colonial  troops.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Lake  George,  after  fighting  in  a  severe  Itattle  with  the 
French.  He  left  six  sons — Ezekiel,  Thomas,  Gershom, 
James,  Asa,  and  Oliver,  also  one  or  two  daughters. 
Gershom  was  captured  at  Quebec,  when  fighting  under 
General  Montgomery,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  taken  to  England,  from  thence  to  Ireland,  where, 
by  the  assistance  of  Lord  Graltan,  he  made  his  escape 
to  France,  when  further  trace  of  him  was  lost.  Ezekiel, 
Thomas,  and  James  took  part  in  the  Revolution,  fight- 
ing for  the  true  cause  of  Americans.  The  other 
brothers  were  too  young  for  service.  Thomas,  the  great 
grandfather,  was  born  in  1750,  in  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  married  in  New  Marlborough,  ^fassa- 
chusetts,  in  1772,  to  Thankful  Barber,  a  native  of  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut.  To  them  were  born  ten  children. 
His  grandfather,  Samuel  W..  the  fourth  child  and  third 
son,  was  born  at  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  in 
1779.  In  1S02  he  was  married  to  Trudence  Pratt. 
His  family  consisted  of  eight  children,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters— Albert,  Samuel  P.,  Clinton  H.,  and 
Augustus.  Of  the  sisters  there  were  Harriet  Rice, 
who  died  August  13,  1827,  aged  twenty-four;  Prudence  \ 
Boyd,  died  June,  1835,  aged  twenty-seven;  Julia  Ann 
Aulls,  died  July,  1S78,  aged  sixty-eight ;  and  Thankful 
Mariette,  died  in  October,  1840,  aged  twenty-three  years. 
His  great  grandfather's  children,  namely,  Ozias,  died  ; 
1785,  aged  thirteen;  Deborah  Smith,  born  1774,  died  I 
when  past  fifty  years  of  age;  Jonathan  died  in  1S02, 
aged  twenty-eight;  Samuel  died  in  1849,  aged  sixty- 
nine;  Lucy  King  died  at  the  age  of  eighty;  Gershom 
at  eighty;  Thomas  died  in  1814,  aged  twenty-eight;  j 
Ozias,    second,  aged    three   years;  Abraham    died    when  ! 


past  fifty;  Auren  died  at  the  age  of  cighty-onc.  His 
fnthcr,  Augustus  W.,  was  horn  in  Guilford,  New  York, 
on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1821.  He  removed  to  Michi- 
gan in  1835.  '"  February,  1S45,  he  married  Almira. 
Bradley,  whose  family  were  from  Perry,  New  York,  and 
formerly  from  Connecticut.  The  ancestors  on  both 
mother  and  father's  side  were  all  of  English  origin,  and 
true  blue  for  the  American  cause  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  Revolution.  Samuel  P.  Wilcox  received  a  slender 
education  at  the  common  schools,  leaving  home  when 
but  thirteen  years  of  age  to  battle  with  the  world. 
From  that  time  until  he  was  seventeen  he  worked  upon 
a  farm  and  attended  school  as  much  as  possible.  In 
1863  he  entered  the  city  telegraph  office  at  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan, in  the  capacity  of  messenger.  After  three  months  of 
close  application  he  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  go 
on  the  road,  and  was  employed  as  operator  at  Burr  Oak, 
Michigan.  From  this  time  his  promotion  was  gradual 
and  deserved.  He  went  from  Burr  Oak  to  Coldwater, 
Michigan,  where  he  remained  doing  valuable  service 
three  years,  as  operator  and  ticket  agent.  About  this 
time  he  got  the  Western  fever,  and  secured  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to 
go  to  Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska,  at  that  time  near  the 
seat  of  Indian  hostilities.  He  remained  seven  months 
in  the  West,  returning  to  Hudson,  Michigan,  where  he 
immediately  entered  the  telegraph  service,  and  remained 
until  the  following  sjinng,  then  being  called  to  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  to  assume  telegraphic  duties  in  the  office  at 
that  place.  He  was  employed  here  from  the  spring  of 
1S68  until  the  spring  of  1S72,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  be  manager  of  the  office  in  connection  with  operat- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1S75  he  became  ticket  agent  at 
Elkhart  Station,  retaining  the  management  of  the  tele- 
graphic department.  In  Llecember,  1S6S,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Emily  Curtis,  of  Bristol,  Indiana,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  Edith  Belle  and  Charles  Curtis.  The 
former  died  when  but  two  years  old.  His  beloved  wife, 
Emily,  died  in  January,  1874.  In  the  spring  of  1875  he 
was  again  married,  to  Lucy  Aurand,  whose  ancestors 
were  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wilcox  became  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  in  June,  1877. 
He  is  a  genial,  courteous  gentleman  and  respected  by 
all  who  know  him,  and  is  a  valuable  member  of  society 
in  Elkhart. 

— -^aa^ — 

tlNTERBOTHAM,  JOHN  HUMPHREY,  state 
Senator,  of  Michigan  City,  was  born  in  Conncct- 
^'*i^'  'X  icnt.  in  the  year  1S15.  He  comes  of  a  long  line 
^"  of  distinguished  ancestors,  some  of  whom  were 
maiuifaclurers  in  the  mother  country,  while  others 
earned  flattering  prominence  in  the  world  of  letters. 
One  of  these,  the  Rev.  William  Winterbotham,  was  the 
of  a   "History  of  North  America"  and  a  "  His- 
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lory  of  China,"  both  works  of  marked  ability.  Although 
Mr.  Wintorliotham'i  nearer  ancestors  were  most  remark- 
able for  such  trails  as  ilevelop  tlie  natural  resources  of  a 
nation,  his  father,  John  Wintcrliotham,  inlteritcd  some- 
what of  this  studious  disposition.  His  consuming  thirst 
for  knowlcdj^e  led  hinr  to  employ  the  lime  not  devoted 
to  active  IjUsiness  to  study  and  Ijooks,  which,  once 
read,  never  escaped  his  memory.  At  the  period  which 
ushered  into  existence  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the 
father  was  devoting  all  his  energies,  as  junior  partner 
and  active  business  manager,  to  the  success  of  a  firm 
wliich  established  the  first  important  manufactory  of 
broadcloth  in  New  England,  at  Derby,  Connecticut. 
David  Humphrey,  the  senior  partner,  was  a  man  of 
national  prominence,  and  no  less  celebrated  as  an  enter- 
prising business  man  than  as  a  diplomatist  and  states- 
man. He  was  the  honored  guest  and  chosen  friend  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  an<l  accompanied  the  latter  to 
France  as  secretary  of  the  legation  when  Adams  repre- 
sented the  new  repuljlic  at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud. 
Subsequently  appointed  Minister  to  Portugal,  he  mar- 
ried, in  England,  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  while  passing 
through  that  country  at  rouU  to  his  post  of  duty.  On 
his  return  he  introduced,  by  importation  from  .-spain,  the 
first  merino  sheep  ever  known  in  the  United  States,  and, 
settling  in  Derby,  established  the  firm  mentioned  above, 
in  a  portion  of  the  town  thereafter  known  as  Hum- 
phreysville.  The  death  of  Colonel  Humphrey,  about 
1818,  dissolve<l  the  co|)artnership,  and,  after  traveling 
over  different  portions  of  the  country  seeking  a  favorable 
location,  the  junior  partner  bought  a  factory  in  another 
part  of  Connecticut.  He  continued  the  business  with 
varying  success  until  the  results  of  the  confused  and  dis- 
astrous legislation  of  1827  and  1828  swept  away  the 
labor  of  a  life-time,  leaving  him,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight,  with  a  large  family  and  a  new  destiny  to  work 
out.  But  neither  age  nor  misfortune  could  conquer  his 
energy.  He  resolved  to  build  up  a  new  home  in  the 
West;  not  in  his  old  business — he  had  no  means  left  for 
that— but,  ill  the  forests  of  Ohio,  then  almost  a  frontier 
state,  he  resolved  to  clear  a  farm,  though  he  had 
never  touched  a  plow  or  wielded  an  axe  in  his 
life.  At  this  time  John  Humphrey  Winlerbotham, 
the  ehiest  son  of  a  large  family,  was  a  lad  of  fourteen 
years,  .\mong  his  sisters  are,  Mrs.  Mary  Mott,  now  re- 
siding in  Auburn,  Indiana,  a  lady  of  fine  literary  taste 
and  many  accomplishments;  and  Mrs.  .\nn  S.  Stephen.s, 
the  author  of  many  books  that  have  found  a  world-wide 
publication.  When  it  was  decided  that  the  family  should 
go  West,  buy  a  tract  of  land  with  the  remnant  of  a 
shattered  fortune,  and  commence  life  anew,  young  John 
Wintcrboiham  left  his  boyhood  behind  him,  and  stood 
side  by  side  with  his  father.  Perhaps  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, mingled  with  filial  devotion,  made  him  ready 
to   go  anywhere;   certain  it   is  that   when    a   settlement 


was  found  in  the  heart  of  Ohio  his  hand  was  the  first 
to  fell  a  tree,  and  his  laugh  rang  out  most  cheerily 
when  his  old  father  succecde<l  in  hacking  one  dow  n,  in 
the  midst  of  his  boys.  The  young  man's  energies  never 
failed  him  so  long  as  there  wai  a  loved  one  to  shelter 
and  help.  When  a  home  was  made,  and  his  parents 
in  their  increasing  years  were  surrounded  with  the 
comforts  of  life,  the  young  man  married  Miss  Mahala 
Rosecrans,  of  Kingston,  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  a 
lady  who  proved  a  devoted  wife,  and  to  whose  in- 
domitable energy  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  he  at- 
tributes much  of  his  success  in  life.  He  soon  after 
removed  to  Columbus,  where  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship, took  a  prison  contract,  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  tools  in  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary. In  1853,  having  secured  a  long  lease  of  the 
prison  labor  of  Iowa,  he  removed  to  Fort  Madison,  in 
that  state.  During  the  existence  of  this  contract,  his 
buildings  and  machinery  were  twice  burned  to  the 
ground,  each  time  proving  a  total  loss,  as  no  insurance 
could  be  had  on  property  deemed  so  hazardous;  but 
he  immediately  rebuilt  the  ruined  workshops,  stocked 
them  with  new  machinery,  and  pushed  the  business  on 
with  renewed  vigor.  When  the  term  of  this  contract 
expired,  and  he  had  secured  a  competence,  Mr.  Winter- 
botham,  with  other  friends,  established  the  Fort  Mad- 
ison National  Bank,  of  which  he  became  president;  but 
the  quiet  of  a  bank  soon  became  distasteful  to  the  active 
man  of  business,  and  the  old  spirit  of  enterprise  grew 
strong  within  him.  .\\  the  solicitation  of  W.arden 
Higgins,  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Prison,  he  m.ide  pro- 
posals for  a  lease  of  labor  in  that  institution,  which 
were  accepted,  and  in  July,  1S66,  he  bade  good-bye  to 
the  bank  of  Fort  Madison,  to  try  his  fortune  among  the 
sand-hills  of  Michigan  City.  When  the  success  of  this 
undertaking  was  assured,  his  sons  became  partners,  and 
the  new  firm,  J.  H.  Winlerbotham  &  Sons,  added  a 
prison  contract  at  Jnliet.  Illinois,  to  their  other  business, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Winterbolham  still 
resides  in  Michigan  City,  where  his  abilities  have  given 
him  an  enviable  popularity.  Of  late  years  he  has  given 
his  attention  to  the  political  interests  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  the  .state  of  Indiana.  In  I.S72  he  was 
elected  state  Senator,  as  a  Libera!  Republican,  on  the 
Greeley  ticket,  by  a  flalteriiig  majority,  over  a  talented 
and  popular  opponent.  In  1S76  he  was  unanimously 
renominated,  and  re-elected  by  a  largely  increased  m.a- 
jority,  to  the  same  position  which  he  had  so  ably  filled. 
Mr.  Wintcrboth.am  is  now  sistyfour  years  of  age,  and 
nothing  but  his  desire  for  ]vivate  life  can  prevent  him 
from  holding  other  impcrl.iiil  public  positions.  He  is  a 
man  of  rare  executive  ability,  strict  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, and  stubborn  force  of  will.  His  correctness  of 
judgment  and  fidelity  to  all  trusts,  whether  public  or 
private,  have  caused  him  to  be  fivnrably  mentioned  in 
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different  localities  as  an  available  and  conservative  can- 
didate for  governor,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would 
fill  that  chair  admirablv. 


^JJOOLLEY,  AMOS,  pioneer  of  Kosciusko  County, 
'VV  and  physician  and  surgeon  of  Warsaw,  the  county 
tVva  seat,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
^^  March  I,  1829.  His  parents  moved  to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  1S33,  when  that  city  was  but  a  small 
town.  They  subsequently  removed  to  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  where  Amos  WooUey  attended  the  common 
schools  nntil  his  seventeenth  year.  He  then  came  with 
his  two  older  brothers  to  Miami  County,  Indiana,  where 
they  at  once  engaged  in  the  business  of  wagon  and  car- 
riage making,  Mr.  .-imos  Woolley  amending  to  the 
blacksmith  work.  This,  however,  was  too  laborious  for 
him,  and  in  1S46  his  health  failed.  He  therefore  aban- 
doned his  trade  and  commenced  teaching  school,  devot- 
ing ail  his  leisure  hours  to  reading  medicine,  under  the 
supervision  of  Doctor  B.  Henton,  one  of  the  first  phy- 
sicians of  Peru,  Miami  County.  From  early  boy- 
hood Mr.  Woolley  had  a  desire  to  become  a  phy- 
sician, and,  having  proceeded  far  enough  in  his  readings 
to  find  the  work  congenial,  he  shortly  after  abandoned 
teaching  and  devoted  his  entire  lime  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  the  office  of  Doctor  Henton.  He  applied  him- 
self faithfully,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  that  in 
two  years  he  was  qualified  to  practice.  He  began 
practice  with  Doctor  C.  Hector,  of  Gilead,  iii  the 
same  county,  and  success  attended  his  eitons  from  the 
beginning.  In  1S57  he  removed  to  Kosciusko  County, 
where  he  opened  an  office.  This  was  early  m  the  settle- 
ment of  this  county,  and  he  was  obliged  to  travel  much 
on  horseback;  the  roads  were  rough  and  almost  impas- 
sable at  limes  and  his  practice  extended  for  many  miles 
around.  As  the  country  opened,  his  labor  increased, 
until  he  commanc'ed  as  large  a  practice  as  any  other 
physician  in  that  part  of  the  state.  Doctor  Woolley 
has  married  three  times.  In  1S49  ^^  married  Miss  Anna 
Tong,  who  died  in  1S59.  leaving  three  children.  The 
following  year  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  Hosman,  who  died  in  -he  spring  of  1S65.  He 
married  his  present  wife.  Miss  Martha  Bunker.  Novem- 
ber 19,  1865.  They  have  one  child.  In  1S66  Doctor 
WooUej  assisted  in  the  oi^anization  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
MAlical  Collie,  and  afterward  graduated  with  honor 
from  that  institution.  In  1S6S  he  removed  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  has  since  remained.  His  long  residence  in 
the  county,  together  with  his  skill,  judgment,  and  order, 
has  gained  for  him  a  high  position  in  the  communitj-,  as 
well  as  among  the  medical  profession.  He  aims  to  keep 
himself  informed  of  all  discoveries  and  improvements, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  them  in  his  practice;  yet  he  is 
careful  and  conservative,  and  does  not  abandon  old  and 


well-tried  means  until  the  superiority  of  ne«-  ones  is 
already  established.  lie  is  a  man  of  eminent  social 
qualities;  his  judgments  are  cool  and  deliberate,  and 
his  convictions,  consequently,  strong.  In  politics  he  is 
a  Republican,  but,  having  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  is  not  a  politician,  in 
the  broadest  acceptation  of  that  term,  and  votes  for  the 
man  of  his  choice,  regardless  of  party  ties.  He  looks 
carefully  after  the  interests  of  his  home;  is  ready  to 
give  advice  and  assistance  to  any  who  are  in  need ; 
and  wherever  he  goes  inspires  confidence  in  his  ability. 


jOODS,  TH0M.\S,  county  clerk  of  Kosciusko 
County,  is  a  native  of  Huntertown,  Adams  County, 
'^'^  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  25lh  of 
■^'^^  November,  1S29.  We  have  no  account  of  his 
parents,  who  removed  from  the  Keystone  Stale  to  Cham- 
paign County,  Ohio,  when  he  was  four  years  old.  He 
went  to  school  as  much  as  his  opportunities  allowed, 
and  acquired  a  good  English  education.  In  November, 
1S4S,  he  determined  to  strike  out  for  himself,  and  re- 
moved lo  the  county  of  Kosciusko,  in  Indiana,  pitching 
his  tent  at  Warsaw.  Mr.  H.  W.  Upson,  then  living  in 
that  town,  was  m  need  of  some  one  to  help  him  in  the 
tailoring  business,  and  engaged  young  Woods,  who  had 
fortunately  been  instructed  in  the  art  before  leaving 
home.  He  immediately  became  very  popular  with  his 
townsmen  and  with  the  people  of  the  county,  which  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  from  1S52,  when  he  was  elected 
township  clerk,  down  to  the  present  lime,  he  has  almo-t 
constantly  been  in  office.  The  clerk  of  Kosciusko 
County,  Samuel  H.  Chipman,  Esq.,  perceived  his  value 
in  the  position  he  was  then  occupying  and  appointed 
him  deputy  in  1854,  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Chipman's 
time  he  became  his  successor,  as  the  law  prohibited  any 
one  from  holding  the  office  for  more  than  two  terms 
successively.  This  was  in  October,  1855,  and,  as  the 
same  limitation  applied  to  him  that  did  to  his  prede- 
cessor, he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  new  man  in 
1S63,  the  change,  however,  being  merely  nominal,  as 
Mr.  Woods  still  continued  to  transact  the  liusiness  of 
the  office  as  deputy;  and  he  held  this  position  under  va- 
rious gentlemen  until  1S75,  '"'"'i^n  he  again  became  clerk. 
He  declined  a  re-election  in  1878,  thinking  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  ser\'ice  in  one  position  was  enough. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees, 
and  has  been  active  and  influential  m  building  up  the 
system  of  public  instruction  of  which  Warsaw  is  justly 
so  proud.  He  owes  his  success  in  life  to  his  pleasant 
and  agreeable  manners,  and  his  enterprise  and  public 
spirit.  His  offices  have  been  filled  with  honor  lo  him- 
self and  with  satisfaction  to  the  citizens.  Miss  Catha- 
rine -A.    -Smith,    of  Kosciusko   Counlv,   well    known  for 
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